






Much of India's current 
woes could be due to a 
plienomenon known as el 
nioo effect—the periodic 
appearance of a warm and 
satine oceanic current in 
the eastern Pacific, west of 
Peru<-which is believed to 
be responsible for weaken- 
uig the monsoon currents 
over India. It is called el 
nino or the Christ as child, 
because of its occurrence 
around New Year’s Day. 

However, in a total of 27 
e! nino years since 1875, 
India experienced at least 

*. per cent less than nor- 
...dl rainfall 11 times. 

But why does the equato- 
riai Pacific warm up 
periodically? The phe^ 
nomenon has 
bserved over 

ies, and hauBHRvVL 


Slowly, sileiitly, but 
surely, the worst drought 
of the century has two- 
thirds of the country in its 
vice-like grip. Twenty-one 
states, 200 million people. 
No wide-angle lens can 
capture this picture of mis¬ 
ery adequately. For the ru¬ 
ral folk, empty bellies, par¬ 
ched lips and uncert 
livelihood are air 
part of wretc 
For city 

are Jn 


of harder times to come. 
For, what hits the farm 
today clobbers the factory 
on the rebound tomorrow. 
A little bit of crystal ‘ 
gazing shows two y 
ballooning pri 
ing unem 
town 




Ship-to-mouth again? 


Instead, during an el n/do, 
the sea becomes calm and 
hot, causing heavy down¬ 
pour in the coastal areas of 
Peru and Ecuador, and, by 
the same token, triggering 
a chain of dry spells in the 
Indian Ocean area. Tha 
question still remains: why, 
do the easterly trade winda^ 
i^eriodically weaken?., 



It*8 much too early to 
tozard a guess, say gov¬ 
ernment officials when 
asked to estimate the size 
of the crop damage this 
year. Their Shyness , is 
understandable, for the 
century’s worst drought is 
likely to lead to an embar¬ 
rassingly large shortfall in 
the production of .khhHf 
crop, the country^ main 
fond provider, that means. 


by next year the ikint in the 
seemingly massive loodr 
grain st^ks or ^ milUon 
€onnb« ^ bd embarrat* 

siogiy.lm^ h 
the neiM Wipport^ 
pessthlto If 

^yai#.)sgriciiltur4 ex¬ 


perts who have toured the 
Oountry’sdmght-effacted 
areas have returned with 
the ioefiression of a 
.khm crop loss of 2S to 30 
iplt^'tonnes. In large 
tracts of land in Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya pradesb, 


Orissa, Bihar and even in 
the well irrigated granary 
states of Punjab and 
Haryana, the crop losses 
are anywhere between 10 
per cent to 50 per cent. 
Worse, substantial areas in 
these states have not been 
sown at aU. World Bank 
experts are certain that 
some grain imports will be 
necessary this year or. the 
next 
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AND NOW THE BAD 
NEWS 

The worst dfougjit of the century 
has in its vice-like grip 21 states 
and 2Q0. million people. For the 
rural folk, empty bellies, parched 
lips and an uncertain livelihood are 
already part of their wretched 
existence. The drought of 1987 
may become the greatest national 
calamity in recent times. 

EL NINO’S FOOTPRINTS? 

The etnino effect, the periodic 
appearance of a warm, saline 
current in the eastern Pacific, is 
believed to be responsible for 
weakening the monsoon currents 
over India. 


SPECIAL REPORT 10 

THE RAJA’S DILEMMA 

The communists are playing a 
crucial role in the political crisis 
confronting the ruling 
Congressd). Not very long ago, 
the iLeft had bailed out Rajiv 
Gandhi by refusing to back the 
Opposition's move to put up Zail 
Singh as the presidential 
candidate. But now, in a sudden 
about-turn, the Left seems to be 
giving full support to V. P. Singh's 
ausade against the corrupt. 
Congress government. Why did 
the communists ditch Rajiv 
3an(^? 


4EW$WATCH 46 

CVILAL’S LARGESSE 


chief miraster Devi Lai 
lekei^ Ws party's election , 
•orttf8e:hehas written off 
^drth Rs 227 crores. What; 
the iptpact of gesture 
at^e^.ecofKinar? 
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THE SHREWD 
BOSS 


A run Nehru would have 
been better off in the 
Congress than jumping onto 
the V.P. Singh bandwagon 
(The Boss l (')—22 August). 
What Nehru tends (o forget 
is that the common man iden¬ 
tifies more with the Con¬ 
gress party than with certain 
personalities. 'I'his historical 
truism applies to even Rajiv 
Gandhi. Public memory is 
sliort and soon the people 
will have second thoughts 
about the sincerity of V. P. 
Singh himself. 

M.R. Nmyin DM, Ms»ik (Mshsr^ 
amhtra) 

■'fhe cover story on Arun 
Nehru was most interesting. 
In the interview Nehru very 
tactfully avoided giving direct 
answers. What I do remem¬ 
ber about Nehru is that he 
was the only minister who 
came prepared for the janva- 
ni programme, with facts at 
his fingertips. He never said, 
“We'll look into it, ” like most 
I other ministers did. 

Amit Lolwal, Bmroda (Gupuat) 

■ Undue publicity is being 
given to the dissident leaders 
Arun Nehru, V.P. Singh and 
, Arif Mohammed Khan. 

I Hohln Patanmb, Bombay 
I (MaharaBbtra) 

a Anjn Nehru’s decline has 
l>een rapid, just as his rise 
j lias heen phenomenal. After 
the death of Sanjay Gandhi. 
Anin Ni'liru was given the 
task of educating Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi in the basics of politics. It 
wa.s Arun Nehru who was 
responsible for moulding the 
caieer of Rajiv Gandhi at that 
time. Friction started only 
4 Nehru was made minis- 
' i of internal security and he 
’ thought he was supreme. 


OPINION 


The question now is; will 
Nehru succeed as the 
master-conspirator ? 

Amit Btathur, Sindri (Bihar) 

B Arun Nehru does riot have 
any mass support. All he 
does have is administrative 
skill and is also known as a 
‘king-maker’. But the Nehru 
family background which he 
thinks is the only qualification 
to rule India, prevents him 
from being acceptable to all. 
The only wise move made by 
the dissidents is that they are 
showing themselves still as 
‘Congressmen’. 

M. CMango, Madras <TN) 

■ The report gives a lucid 
account of the conflict be¬ 
tween the high command and 
the MPs. It seems that it will 
be wiser for V.P. Singh to 
return to the party. Arun 
Nehru who is reputed for his 
chicanery will gradually 
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Arun Nehru 

sabotage V. P. Singh s plans. 
Md. Sufyan Sarliq, Bhu- 
batwswar (Orissa) 

■ Arun Nehai and Rajiv 
Gandhi are the two sides of a 
counterfeit com. What hap¬ 
pened to Rajiv Gandhi’s 
promise of a “clean govern¬ 
ment’’? The time is ripe for 
people to unite and destroy 
the power of exploiters. 

AbIrPadhy, Barfiampur 
(Orissa) 

■ Arun Nehru is the boss to 
the extent that a professional 
manager is called the boss. 
Nehru, Arif Mohammad 
Khan and V. P. Singh seem to 
be three people competing to 
look taller. V.C, Shukla has 
now been conveniently for¬ 
gotten, Nehru feels that he 


has the biggest claim to the 
prime ministership since he 
belongs to the Nehru family. 
V.P. Singh thinks he is a 
better contender. Anf 
Mohammad Khan thinks he 
IS the best number two man 
as he belongs to the minority 
community. 

Parma bail Mundhra, Cateutta 
(WestBengai) 

■ V.P. Singh IS gradually los¬ 
ing his sense of integrity and 
firmness of purpose with 
which he initially set out. He 
IS using the word ‘corruption’ 
as a wand and waving it 
around casting spells over 
the ever gullible masses. 

P.N. Banerji, Meerut (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ Talks of Opposition unity 
have surfaced forcefully be¬ 
cause of scandals around Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi. To find an 
alternative to the Congress, 
the Hindi belt cannot be 
ignored because the area 
sends 250 MPs to Parlia 
ment. It will be a blunder to 
keep the BJP out of the 
alliance because of the Sha- 

i habuddins or the CPKM) if 
the Opposition front has to 
project their leader soon. 

0./7. Nanda, Lucknow (UP) 


GREAT 

STATESMEN 

s M.J. Akbar says (The 
tonic of success 9-15 
August) it was a great piece 
of statesmanship showed by 
Jayewardene and Rajiv (ian- 
dhi that resulted in the 
accord. It has to be appreci¬ 
ated. The problem in Sri 
Lanka is a legacy of our past 
leaders. We have been 
paying the price for their 
neglect. 

B, VIshwoshwara Bhat, Puttur 
(Karnataka) 


THERSS 

ELEMENT 

M b j. Akbar in Byline 
Come into my par¬ 
lour, said the RSS to the fly, 
16—22 August) states that 
the dissident leaders have 
fallen prey to the RSS. But 


he is silent about Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi pandering to Muslim fun¬ 
damentalists and getting the 
Muslim bill passed. Akbar 
has also conveniently forgot¬ 
ten the fact that even Rajiv 
Gandhi did not become 
Prime Minister after being 
“moulded in the searing heat 
of historic popular move¬ 
ment. “ 

M. Surveswaranm Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ The perceptive analysis of 
Akbar serv'es to inform the 
public that Rajiv Gandhi is 
not as guilty as he is made 
out to be. It is easy to malign 
a man but before condemning 
him and calling him names, 
one should get the facts 
straight. 

C. V. Aravind, Madras (TN) 

■ Akbar is biased against the 

RSS. He has conveniently | 

forgotten the fact that Rajiv ' 

Gandhi had also accepted ! 

their support during the 1984 
Lok Sabha elections. V.P. 

Singh did not ask for RSS 
support, he got it. That is 
creditable. Kajiv Gandhi who 
has committed a lot of blun¬ 
ders will have to appoint 
enquiry commissions to 
prove his honesty, if he has 
any left. 

5. Kumar, Bolangir (Orissa) 

■ In Byline, Akbar has 
wrongly criticised the news¬ 
paper tycoon who has ex¬ 
posed the corrupt deals. The 
same tycoon was the first to 
oppose the Kmergency, 
when other presswallahs 
were busy indulging in 
sycophancy. To be a critic 
needs rare C(jurage. 

R.L Yadava,Ahmedabad (Gu¬ 
jarat) 

■ I appreciate Akbar’s posi¬ 
tive views on Rajiv Gandhi. 
Many of the journalist critics f 
think they can earn the ap- i 
plause of the people by j 
attacking the PM. It will be a 
joke if people like Arun 
Nehru, Arif Mohammad 
Khan, Satyapal Malik, NTR 
and Hegde keep talking ab¬ 
out corruption. They them¬ 
selves have been tainted by | 
allegations of corruption and 
have now blissfully forgotten 
about it. 

AnttOuboy, Bijapur (KamMeka) 
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THE ENVIOUS 
SWAMY 

M iihesh Jethmalani did 
well by defending; his 
father against the unsavoury 
attacks gf Subramaniam 
Swamy {In defence of Ram 
Jethmalani, 9—Ifj August). 
For Swamy, character assas¬ 
sination IS a rule rather than 
the exception. 1 lully endorse 
Mahesh Jethmalam’s view 
that Swamy is envious of 
those who grow taller thim 
him. His tirade against lead- 
j ers like Chandra Shekhar, 
Vajpayee and others duncig 
the Janata rule was most 
unseemly. Swamy has 
already done iireparable 
j damage to the caiii>e of Uu‘ 
Opposition. 

G./Mf. Ningofi, Yelburga (Kama- 
takaJ 



Ram Jethmalani 


■ It IS but natural that Mah¬ 
esh Jethmalani has come to 
’ the rescue of his father. The 
rejoinder glorifies Ram Jeth¬ 
malani to such an extent that 
it becomes a bit too much to 
; digest. It will not be surpris- 
ng if Rani Jethmalani decides 
0 plead the case of the Sn 
uankan sailor who assaulted 
he PM. This will certainly 
9ve the seasoned lawyer • 
politician the popularity he is 
craving for these days. How 
' does one straighten one's 
)6wn tail? 

I SMdbpt Vyaa, Bangalore 
^(Kematakal 

5' ■ Reading the defence of 
7 Ramjethmalanibyliisson, I 
was surprised to learn that 
during the Emergency not 

‘JIIOAV ^ 1 


only had Ram Jethmalani tes¬ 
tified before the Congres¬ 
sional Foreign Relations 
Committee of the US but had 
also been granted political 
asylum in that country. What 
shocked me was the pride 
with which Mahesh referred 
to this “status"' granted to his 
father. Proud Indians both! 
Witness this man of “status-': 
a senior member of the Jana 
Sangh'Janata/BJP, returning 
to India after the Emergency 
to get after Indira Gandhi and 
Sanjay Gandhi. Then, when 
Indira (iandhi fell to bullets, 
this same man resigns from 
the BJP so that he can defend 
th(; assassins legally (free of 
co.st, again?) citing legal 
ethics. And now he launches 
an unprecedented campaign 
against Rajiv Gandhi. Who 
does Ram Jethmalani repre¬ 
sent? Barking dogs may not 
always bite but rabid dogs 
should be quickly sent to 
where they belong. 

VIjay Kumar Sharma, New 
Delhi 


TRIUMPH 
ABROAD, 
FAILURE AT 
HOME 

n Triumph in Colombo 9- 
15 August) it IS mentioned 
that the acerbic Dravidian K. 
Veeramani did not announce 
any agitation. The tact is that 
on 2 August Dravida Kazha- 
gam organised a statewide 
agitation under the lead¬ 
ership of Veeramani, includ- 


Jndo-Sri ’ . 

Nadu) ^ , 

■ The apprecfetiotiof Rajiv 
Gandhi in the report TriurnfA 
in Colombo Aoe^ not help . 
putting Uie whole issue in ' 
propet perspective. The 
Prime Minister seems to be 
more concerned about Sri 
Lankan Tamils or Pakistani 
and Chinese progress in nuc¬ 
lear technoloffl^ than about 
the preservation of the few 
basic ideals of the Constitu¬ 
tion like peace, integrity, 
secularism, equality and 
fraternity. If a major problem 
of similar nature can be arbi¬ 
trated with the Lankans with 
such ease, why cannot a 
solution be found in Punjab? 

Md.$ufyanSadki.Bhu-^ 

baneawar(Oflaaa) 


RAJIV GANDHI’S 
MAGNANIMITY? 

I t is not possible to agree 
with the observation that 
Rajiv Gandhi “was willing to 
offer his life for the cause of 
the nation. (Target R^iiv9- 
15 August) It was not Mr 
Gandhi's magnanimity but 
the need to ensure stability 
to the Indian stand on the Sri 
Lanka issue in SAARC and 
above all the need to boost 
his sagging credibility that 
prompted him to initiate the 
Indo-Sri I-^nka accord. 
Gauiam Baau, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 
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CALCUTTA'S 

POET 


I caono^ help aditiirinR a 
personaBty like Gunter ' 

Grass , whose attitudes ^. 
fedings are centred bn thfe', 
poor ^ Calcutta ' * 

Grass MS Aiigust,'1^7). 
What is tncongrudus aboUt -' 
Grassis'the^5ctthatheJ,’ 



Gunter Gran 


recently said Calcutta is a 
tascinating city whSe earlier' 
he had referr^ to the city as 
a pile of shit. Perhaps he js 
not concerned with the 
streets and buildings, of Cal'., 
cutta as he is with its peo^e ' 
and its soul. India does hot 
have poets like Cari Sand¬ 
burg who sang the song of 
big cities like Chicago. There ^ 
are more doggerels and ridft-' 
culous verses'on C^tiUtta * 
than serious writings. £ven 
writers iy<e Nirad Chaudhwri 
who has written exhaustively 
on England have failed to 
produce a treatise on Calcut¬ 
ta. There is a touch of poetry 
in Grass' attempt to capture 
qualities of life tliat are hard 
to identtfy. 

«. JsifanMl CMImtotara nrap 
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M.J.AKBAR 


Left, right; left, right; 


left, right... 


^^HUPIheir dependence on the 
H H —Soviet Union is so much that 
" " when it rains in Moscow the 

Communists here take out 
Hi their umbrellas." lliat was 
from tile wisdom of the general secretary of the 
Bhartiya Janata Party, and an RSS activist, Mudi 
Manoliar joshi, and he chose the capital of Indian 
communism, Calcutta, to make that statement 
during a visit in the last week of August. For 
those who prefer their references to be specific, 
the statement was made by Mr joshi on Monday 
the 24th of August. That was one day after the 
leftists decided to ignore the Opposition idea to 
send a team to Sweden and two days before 
V. P, Singh decided to become a leftist through a 
press conference in New Delhi. And this press 
conference, at which Mr Singh called himself a 
lefi-of-cente Nehruite was, in turn, on the eve 
of a one-daV visit wliich Jyoti Basu made to the 
capital. Naturally an important chief minister like 
Mr Basu goes to the capital of the nation for 
many reasons, but the chief of them this time 
was to clanfy where the V.P. Singh-led dissi¬ 
dents stood on issues of some concern to 
leftists, for instance their policies on the eco¬ 
nomy, education and so on and so forth. 

Hut the answer that Mr Basu was seeking 
more than any other was a clear commitment l)y 
the dissidents on a political party which the 
CPI(M) believes—and had said so through a 
sacrosanct central committee decision—to be 
communal, the Bhartiya Janata Party. Back now 
to the press conference on Wednesday: Mr 

ngh said that he would not ever align himself 
will, communal forces. Ah, but there was a 
nder: hr saw nothing wrong in aligning with the 
PdP- In (Mher words, V.P. Singh did not share 
thr ,jssessment of the BJP as a commun- 

.^l I' n r \\hich had to be kept outside the pale of 
anv ' Hon alliance. Which takes us...well, 
bark i(; squrir#* one, at the very least. Mr Basu 
dined witii ilu* dissidents and talked to Mr Singh 
at some length ihr next morning, but he was not 
much wiser by tiu' time he returned to Calcutta 
by die evening flight on Friday. It is impossible 
|ip blame Mr Basu. 

Mr Basu knows he is a leftist, and he has a 
s consistent and sincere effort to .show 
||r it.Mr Murh Manohiir Jrshi knows ht is a RSS 
Rightist, and has a lifetime's consistent and 


V.P. Singh said 
that he would not 
ever align himself 
with communal 
forces. Ah, but 
there was a rider: 
he saw nothing 
wrong in aligning 
with the BJP. 
Singh did not 
sharatheCPKM) 
assessment of the 
BJP as a 
communal force 
which had to be 
kept outside the 


Opposition 

alliance 


sincere effort to prove this. Mr Singh is in the 
rather unenviable position of leading a forced 
march, the beat of which goes: Left, right, left, 
right, left, right... 

In Uttar Pradesh it is the right foot which 
keeps stomping Uie political ground. There, the 
RSS or its political front organisation, the BJP, is 
in charge of V.P. Singh. Ah yes: you need 
evidence. Check the name of Subhas Chaturve- 
di, chairman of the Rudrapur municipal board, 
and discover for yourself that he is a member of 
the BJP and an RSS activist, and find out if he 
was not the man who orgarused everything for 
Mr Singh during his visit tliere. More evidence? 
Check out who Dinesh Johri is in Bareilly. A BJP 
MLA. And check where he was sitting during 
the V. P. Singh rally in the city. On the dais, of 
course. 

And, may one ask, what happens to everv- 
onc’s morality when the vice-president of the 
BJP, the Rajmata of vScmdia, is caught in blatant 
violation of FEKA—isn’t that corruption? Why 
does not one of the crusaders, whether in 
politics or joumalism, have any accusation to 
make when the BJP’s second most important 
leader is discovered to have ahouse* Hambrook 
Hall in F'urlington, Sussex and a flat in London at 
28. Ashley Gardens. Why? Does the former 
finance minister not find this flagrant violation of 
FFKA by a feudal-BJP family, corruption.'' 
Where is his conscience when it comes to BJP 
corruption? 

What Vishwanath Pratap Singh really wants to 
say is that, as far as he is concerned, Rajiv 
Gandhi is a far greater evil than the BJP. It is 
unfortunate for him that the CPI(M) does not, as 
yet, think so. But he wants both the cadre-based 
parties to support him, and for at least two good I 
reasoift: their cadres will make up for thej 
organisation which he lacks, and their supporters I 
will seed the rallies that he addresses. 

B ut the CPI(M) has an additional role to play 
in the V.P. Singh strategy: its secular 
credentials must compensate for the price that 
association with the RSS will extract by way of 
the Muslim vote. However angry the Musfims 
may be with the Rajiv Gandhi government—and 
they are genuinely and justifiably angry over 
•Meerut—they are not going to exchange the 
Congress for the RSS. At the moment they have 
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shifted towards the Lok Dal under tlie old 
favourite H.N. Bahuguna. But since V.P. Singh 
has no desire to surrender this ground to a foe 
(and enemies in politics do not necessarily exist 
only on the other side of the fence), he has 
begun wooing the leftists by declaring himself a 
leftist. 

The first three weeks of August were devoted 
by V.P. Singh to the BJP; the last week to the 
CPI(M). The CPI(M) is assured of similar 
sweetness all through September and October, 
while the conversation with the BJP (which 
incidentaUy will never stop) continues in private, 
outside the hearing of these nosy parkers called 
pressmen. I am afraid that the wooing of CPI(M) 
will come to an end by November. 

Why? 

Because the elections to the Delhi municipal 
corporation are scheduled for early next year. 

. And it is V.P. Singh who will be the principal 
campaigner for the BJP candidates m that 
election. Whether he returns to his leftist, 
secular, pro-Muslim incarnation after these elec¬ 
tions or not will depend a great deal on the 
nature of the results. If the V.P. Singh-BJP 
combination can pull off a Haryana-style victory, 
then their use for the Left is going to be 
marginaJ. What is surprising is not that this is 
Singh-BJP strategy, but tliat of all parties the 
CPI(M) should fall for it. The CPl(M) looks vei 7 
carefully indeed before it leaps; and perhaps this 

I is why Mr Basu has decided to take another look 
before he commits his party to any leap. He has 
only promised guarded support to V. P. Singh so 
far. He certainly needs to be on guard. How is he 
going to justify the open alliance between the 
BJP and the Congress dissidents in the Delhi 
elections to his own cadre, and particularly in 
DelhL' The CPI(M) does exist there, after all. 

There is a way out of these unnecessary 
dilemmas, at least for Mr Singh (and one 
assumes that talking to Rajmata Scindia and Jyoti 
Basu simultaneously is a dilemma). And that is to 
shift his stance a little. He lias gone on record 
saying that he belongs to the Nehru school of 
politics. It would be far better for him to convert 
it to what is really in his heart: that he belongs to 
the Sardar Patel school of Congressmen. The 
conflict between the two schools of Congress¬ 
men is almost as old as Congress history: after 
aU. it was a section of the Congress which began 
the Hindu Mahasabha. And it was the need of 
Congressmen which made this lobby into a 
power from around 1925. 

i . The Nehrus have never managed to defeat 

j this lobby, but they have done what they can to 
keep it in check (and that was not always 
necessarily sufficient). The only exceptions are 
Mrs Gandhi in her post 1980 phase, and of 
course cousin Arun Nehru whose need for 
power exceeds any other commitment. It was 
Motilai Nehru who warned against this idea 
when it first saw the light of day in 1911. After 
1925 (on 2 December, 1926) he would write to 
his son Jawaharlal: “The Malviya-Lala (Lajpat 
Rai) gang aided by Birla's money are making 
frantic efforts to capture the Congress. They wiD 





Jyoti Basu: will ha take the plunge? 


Whath^ipeiisto 
eveiyone’s 
morally when the 
viee^imidentof 
the BJP, the 
Rejmetaof 
Scindia, is caiiiht 
in blatant vioiaOon 
ofFERA-iant 
thatcomiption? 
Why does not one 
of^ovsad^ 
whether in poHhes 
orjounuiism, 
have any 
acciisatiento 
make when the 
BJPs second 
most important 
leader is 
discoveiedto 
havea bouse, 
HemiKOokHalih 
Furiihglon, 
$pssex,unda<l8t 
intondohat^lS, - 


probably succeed as no counter effort is possible 
from our side." 

Motiial’s pessriii$mwas bom out of his depress¬ 
ion because he had been made the target of a 
vicious hate-campai^ by the pro-Hindu Con¬ 
gressmen. “It was simply beyond me, “ he wrote 
in the same letter, “to meet the kind of 
propaganda started against me under the au¬ 
spices of the Malviya-Lala gang. Publicly I was 
denounced as anti-Hindu and pro-Mohammedan 
but privately almost every in^vidual voter was 
told that I was a beef-eater in league with the 
Mohammedans to legalise cow slaughter in 
public places at all times." 

Does anyone recognise any echoes? It is 
the “sell-out" to the Mohammedans with the 
Muslim Personal Law Bill, and the reinforce¬ 
ment of this “sell-out" by the return of Farooq 
Abdullah (which Arun Nehru could not tolerate) 
which after all marks the start of the anti-Rajiv 
Gandhi c^paign. 

The point is that a strong section of Congress¬ 
men, who have no desire to leave the party, 
have always found the “pro-Mohammedan^^ 
Nehrus impossible to tolerate. The time may 
have come, judging by the reverberations erf 
communalism that one hears constantly, for 
someone like Mr V.P. Singh to declare Itself 
the heir of this tradition and seize the party in the 
name of this banner. This would rationaUse 
linkages with the BJP, and could make the 
support of the Left irrelevant since you mi^t be 
able to tempt enough Congressmen to follow the 
saffron-tinged tricolour. 

One could continue with this story over the 
decades, and it probably needs to be fully 
written. But in the meantime we have to involve 
ourselves wkh more transient matters. We still 
have not tried t6 see what exactly happens, for 
.instance, when it rains in Moscow. Perhaps that 
can be the point to dSscuss next week. 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


The sense of smell 


Y~n It was not till chlor- 
: ^ ophyll came into 

' . Xi F ^ market that 

\ / \ B.O., for body 

I I became 

i common currency. 

"x based on the 

assumption that 

L-~-^- body odours were 

offensive and should therefore be elimin¬ 
ated by intake of chlorophyll or 
^ Smothered by liberal use of deodorants, 
talcum, powders, colo^es and per¬ 
fumes, These assumptions have been 
questioned. Body odours are certainly 
not offensive to persons who emit them. 

, Most humans revel in the smell of tlieir 
"own farts and are only embarrassed by 
them when in company. Even in com¬ 
pany they shamelessly savour smells 
eluded by other organs such as the 
nav^l, the ears and the armpits. No 
sopiner people take the fluff out of their 
.navels or run Iheir finger in their ears or 
armpits, they instinctively put it against 
their nostrils as if it were a fragrant 
ftewer. As far as one's own smells are 
concerned, instead of denigrating them 
as B.O,, it would be more accurate to 
describe them as B.F—body fragrances. 

There is more to the sense of smell 
than is fully realised. We have words for 
people deprived of senses of sight, 

; hearing or speech (blind, deaf, dumb) 
but none in common parlance for those 
Whotose the sense of smell, llie Greeks 
had a word for it, anosmia; its victims 
Were known as anosmics. It must have 
been a dreaded malady during the golden 
of Greece when great stress was 
on good food wWch smelt good. 

, ^pbe smell and taste go together, to be 
deprived of the pleasure of savouring 
delkc'‘ies cooked in sweet smelling 
: herbs a. ^ inhaling the bouquet of ancient 
I \rines waj> rightly regarded as an afflic- 

In teri»nt years some research has 
been done on the sense of smell. It has 
been estabiishod that it is a basic sense 
which deveirps earlier than vision or 
hearing. A tiou bon\ child (human or 
animal) - finds its oiothei ’s breasts by 
their smell. Cases of children bom 
without a sense of smell are very rare. It 
is in later life that people prone to colds^, 

\ sinuses or with nasal polyi^s damage 
V their ve^ sensitive smell-centre located 
between the eyes. 


In a recent article on the subject in 
The Times (London). Dr Dovek, an 
ear-nose-throat specialist, is of the opin¬ 
ion that women have sharpet sense of 
smell than men and pheromones, (che¬ 
mical messengers that modify be¬ 
haviour) influence menstrual cycles of 
women. Women living in cloistered com¬ 
munities such as nunneries, female pris¬ 
ons and girls boarding schools tend to 
synchronise their periods. 

Smells linger in the memory for a long 
time. To this day a certain kind of musty 
smell reminds me of the Paris Metro; 1 
haven’t ridden one in 20 years. A drop of 
antiseptic immediately conjures up hor¬ 
rors of hospitals and surgeries; chalk of 
school classrooms; perfume worn by the 
first girl I dated, of love. 

1 am not sure what we can deduce 
from that phenomenon but there is 
sufficient reason to believe that smell 
plays a very important, perhaps deci¬ 
sive, role in human relationships. What 
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Bttfy odours are certainly not 
offonsiveto persons who omit 
tlwii. Most humans revel in the 
smen^nhofrown huts andaro 
only ambiumsd by them when 
In Gompaiqr-Even In compmiy 
they sInmoiesilyiBavour smols 


timnivel; dmdaitiiiidtheafiiipfts 


the present generation call vibes are 
more dependent on body odour than 
good looks. Certain types exude odour 
which turn on the opposite^ sex. Our 
researchers have not yet been able to 
isolate different kinds of body odours: it 
is believed that perspiration has be¬ 
tween 2(K) to 300 different components 
depending on the functioning of sweat 
glands, body hair and the food we eat. 
People who take onions, garlic, 
asophoetida {heeng) in their food have 
tangier body odour than those who do 
not; meat-eaters’ sweat smell sharper 
than that of vegetarians. The Forensic 
Research Department of Leeds Universi¬ 
ty js engaged m making a machine which 
will identify individual body odours. 
When operated at the site of a crime, it 
will record smells of people who have 
been there as surely as finger-prints left 
by them. 

The length of the nose has no bearing 
on the power of smell any more than the 
length of other organs on their efficacy. 
Also, people vary these smells from day 
to day. Petronius remarked: '*Non benet 
olet qui bene semper elet (he who smells 
good always does not smell good).” 
Variety is the spice of smell as it is of 
life. Hence the wide range of smelling 
salts, colognes md perfumes. What 
goes into making some varieties of 
expensive European perfumes would 
turn a weak stomach; it is the excrement 
of civet cats. Alexander F^ope strongly 
disapproved of their application: 

And all your courtly civet cats can j 
vent, I 

Perfume to you, to me it's excre- j 
ment. i 


BHOOT BANGLA 

A person, looking for a house, con¬ 
tacted a property dealer. The only 
house available at a reasonable rent was 
known as “Bhoot Bangla”. The man got 
the address, proceeded to the house and 
rang the bell. Two mqn came out. The 
househunter asked, “Sir, is it true that 
this house is haunted?” The two persons 
looked at each other and replied: ”You 
better ask someone living nearby; we 
died more than 50 years ago.” 

(Contributed by Jasht Swgfr Sahamu 
DeMh 




TThe failure of the Union guvernnient to 
iniplement the Kajiv-Longowal accord 
has created the mess in Punjab. 

SifKirr SiNCiH Baknala, fomivrchief 
nmist^r of Punjab 

T he Akali government collapsed under 
its own weight. 

P. Chidamhakam, Union minister of 
state tor home, on reason for imposition 
of President s rule in Punjab 

T he present terrorist violence is a 
cause for worry but then they (the 
terrorists) are also worried... The situa¬ 
tion in Punjab will be within manageable 
limits once the 70 hardcore terrorists 
still at large are trapped. 

j. F. RmeiKO, Putyab police chief 

TThe I\injab problem is capable of easy 
" solution... The solution has to start with 
a political dialogue. You (Rajiv G^dhi) 
totally misunderstand the Sikh psyche 
you think the bullet or the army will do. 
trick.- . " . ^ 

)veU‘ktiovm advocate 
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I do not think that Indians future and 
national security are safe under Mr 
Gandhi's stewardship. In fact, the very 
existence of the Congress(l) has been 
threatened under his leadership. 

’ Saivjay Sinoh, former UP transport 
minister, who resigned from the cabinet 
I and was expelled from the Congress(l) 

It is a very courageous act, a welcome 
step. I would urge other Congressmen 
to follow his example. On matters of 
national security one has to speak 
according to one's conscience. 

V. P. St^HVfbrr^ Umon defence 
minister, on SanfaySingh*p resignation 

tee (set dp to pn^be 

to start witft^prest^p^^^ 

thanbe 

Worse than a is an .. 

insult to In di^ Far^^tv 3 : . •:,. 

ontheppfiositmiktycoitc^^^ 

tnitjtee.i 


At the moment, there is no altetestfy^v 
to the Congress and if it breaks, an^eliy 
, will rule the countiy, , 3 

Kamlapati Twpa’ihi.. veteran Cottgres* ^'v 
sWkadet 3 

w. have suwwrt«d iwj (V.P. , j 

o\i issues and if he can become im ■: 

alterative let him be. What tieed v ^ 
today is an alternative. , , ; ' i r? :-, ’ [ 

Ramakkiskna 

Karnataka ,.‘7 

' 

Time waits for nobody. We all havb'ti^l'* ■. 
retire, but I have enjoyed myself. 
feel'Uke somebody who has had it 
meal and you givehim somethmir ' ‘“v’t 
more—I'mndt hungry anymo^.'- 

Si.iN<L Gavaskah, aimouaciagbii retjp^*-- • 
went 6 vmTestakket . 


JRlatd^idstrli^fafi^wayst^ 

6t]^. 

bitteq by t he love bu^l 
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V.P. Singh has now to choose. Does he want Left support? \VHl he 
maintain his RSS links? Should he dump Arun Nehrudn^ Arif 

Mohammad Khan? 


m 










P olitical pronllscuity mdy 
have its attractions, bii^; 
in the long run. the 
pQssessiveness of 
partners seems to . 
sent insurmountable obstacles, 
the initial euphoria oyer his emei^ 
ence as the Mr Dry Clean of 
Congress dissidents dies down, 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh, the ‘de** 
ceptively low-key Raja of Manda, 
finds himself in the situation bf a 
merry divorcee, who having played 
the field, must now settle down 
with a new partner, and is having 
trouble making up his mind. 

The Raja has always maintained 
that the Jan Jagaran program- 
.me that he took on the road 
(during his countrywide 
tours) over the last few 
weeks, went “beyond elec-^ 
tions". He has consistently* 
rejected the pleas of his sup¬ 
porters that he form a new 
party and announce a man-- 
ifc^to before his aura fades. 
“My fight at this stage.” he 
tpld SiJNiMY, "is not power- 
based but issue-based.*’ HiS‘ 
programme, it. now se^eme^ 
will not be announced before 
2 October (at the earliest, 
though the Gandhis 
Uels may well prove irresisti* 
ble to the .R^a> ar^ th^ 
also will probably be ft 
jagaran Samiti, 
umbrella ./ 'j 
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$ght bd 3 becoitie power-based. His ma¬ 
jor political triumjA has been the seduc¬ 
tion of Sanjay Singh (who is the son-in¬ 
law of V.P. Singh's younger brother), 
away from the CongressCI). He needs 
now to follow this up with deteniiined 
assault on the shaky Vir Bahadur Sin^ 
government in Uttar Pradesh, but this 
req&ires him to choose between his 
allies. The rent-a-platforni approach 
adopted by him during his tours will no 
longer work. He needs to decide 
whether he will align with the communist 
parties (“my natural allies", he calls 
them) or the RSS-BJP (his real allies in 
the events of the last few months). He 
needs also to make up his mind about 
individuals. Is it worth sticking with 
Arun Nehru considering that he is asked 
about this association at nearly every 
press conference? Is Arif going to be a 
liability in Uttar Pradesh where Muslim 
support matters? And of course, there's 
the problem of policies. Is V.P. Singh to 
now dump the liberal economic policies 
that made him the darling of the middle 
classes in an effort to expand his base? 
As the contradictions mounted up, the 
Raja with his infrequent statements, 
suggested that the old pragmatic econo¬ 
mic views and the alliances with the likes 
of Jethnialani, Gurumurthy, Goenka 
were being dropi^d and that he would 
emerge from ius chrysalis on 1 October 
as a sleek, svelte champion of the Left. 

Before V.P. Singh could come clean 
on his somersaulting status, the differ¬ 
ences between the Opposition parties 
was made much of by the press and 
some Opposition leaders who demanded 
that he set the record straight. The 
pressure was akin to that faced by 
Jayaprakash Narayan m 1973 when the 
help extended to his movement by both 
the Left parties and the erstwhile Jana 
Sangli put him in a quandary. The CPM, 
at tliat stage, was cx)nsidered an ally of 
the Congress and the CPI(M) leader, 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, took strong ex¬ 
ception to the fact that JP did not resent 
association with the Jana Sangh. Even as 
late as April 1975, JP was questioned on 
his policies and while addressing a mam¬ 
moth meeting at the Ambedkar Stadium 
in Delhi he spoke categorically in favour 
of his all-party position: “If the Jana 
Sangh is fascist then JP is also a fascist," 
Perhaps, knowing full well that he 
cannot risk losing the support of the 
minorities by aligning himself with the 

BJP (and therefore with the RSS), V.P. j 

Singh has declared that his campaign is 
pro-Left and that there is no question of 
a party-to-party relationship with the 
BJP. ‘T am not in touch with any BJP 
leader and a relationship between us has 
merdy be«i bifift lip by the press,” he 


told Sunday ahd the satpe evening called 
a press conference ^ bis ri^idence 
wtere he once agaip ^rmounced that his 
natural allies were ^iy the Left parties.' 

B ut though V.P. Sinjji has reiterated 
that he is yet to speak from a BJP 
platform, an oblique relationship has 
built up between the dissident camp, the 
BJP and its allies. In Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Baroda (the deputy mayor has an 
alliance with the BJP) and more recently 
in Bareilli, public meetings addressed 
by the dissidents have been held with 
the support of the BJP. Explained Arif 
Mohammad Khan, who among the dissi¬ 
dents in V. P. Singh's camp can be said to 
liave pro-BJP leanings: "I cannot rule 
out cooperation with the BJP bqt the 
equation will not come closer than that. 






If the G9P is,adding to the momentunn (A- 
bur movemmt,'. die/ are doing it for.. 
wuh reasbiii" Thfe former Unioii-i 
opinion isibaidly a categortad 
rejection of assisUfoce from the BJPv 
‘despife the R^’s ^nd. 

Differences in the V.P. Singh camp 
over the dissidents’ strategy also came 
Up during a meeting Sih^ had with the 
former Congress Wori^g Committee 
member, A. B. A. Cham Khan ChowT 
dbury. The oi^on of V.C. Shukla, who 
has been maintaining a low proffle, also , 
came to light. Shukla felt that Singh. 
should not completely align himself witj). 
the Left parties while Chwwdhury yot^ 
for the policy of steering clear of both' 
the ideologies propounded by the Left’ 
parties and the BJP. ITte West Bengal' 
Congress leader also cautioned against 
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V.P. Sin^ appearing on a CPI(M) 
platform in Calcutta since it would go 
against the ultimate object of winning the; 
support of the fence-sitters in the West] 
Bengal Congress(I). 

In the absence of a party banneif, V*R 
3ingh has been time and again invi^g i 
“like-minded parties" to fight for issttW; ? 
that are "crippling the democratic prd-i 
cesses in the country”. But he has made 
his stand clear on several crucial-issues' 
like electoral reforms, curbing, theiise of 
big money in politics, laboiur i^dpatiQ^ 
in management redutwl prices for agri¬ 
cultural produce and reservations for;] 
Scheduled Castea ahd Scheduled 
Tribes—a whole new political terminolQ- 
& for the former finance minister whose 
r^t^wi^ economic policies had been 
the subject of speculation only a few 
rhonths ago. 

The difterences between the BJP and 
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V.P. Singh wav«t at tha orowcSi: will ha Iron out tha oontradlctiona? 


the Left, besides being ideological, also opt for the Left progressives. As far as 

surfaced regarding how far they were appearing on a BJP platform in Delhi's 

willing to agree with V.P. Singh on Mavalankar Auditorium was concerned, 

questions like electoral alliances. L. K. Chatterjee said that he ha^ accepted the 

Advani, the BJP president, while claim- invitation since the BJP had made it clear | 
ing he had no objection to sharing a that the meeting will be a non-political i 
common platform with the Left parties affair. But when it became apparent that 
on certain issues like fighting corruption, . the meeting was a BJP show, there was | 
said that there can be ho question of | no question of CPI(M)’s participation. i 
working out a comproitiise for election With V.P. Singh gaining the acceptance ! 

purposes with V.P. Singh. On specific of the CPI(M) heavyweights like Jyoti I 

issues like the Fairfax controversy, he Basu and E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the 

said, the BJP has been in touch with the communists had no compunction in being I 
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CPI(M). The BJP had, in fact, invited 
Somnath Chatterjee of the CPKM) to be 
present at the all-party meet convened 
by them in July in Delhi, but the CPKM) 
MP decided to stay away, "It is tlie 
communists who have been ambivalent 
on such issues and a politician like V.P. 
Singh should be vigilant against a party 
which makes its decisions on orders 
from abroad," complained Advani. 

Somnath Chatterjee's reaction to the 
BJP president’s rhetoric was that 
"though the BJP has been saying they 
are not communal, the people do not 
accept them as a secular party. They 
have been isolated from the people and I 
feel that if a choice comes before V. P. 
Singh, there will be no doubt that he wmII 


a party to V.P. Singh's movement, I 
especially since his pnncipals have been j 
acceptable to a large number of people | 
throughout the country. Somnath Chat- | 
j terjee even went to the extent of saving | 
j that the CPKM) could work out a "loose j 
electoral" alliance with V.P. Smgh as | 
thev had done with the Janata Partv in 
1977. 

The BJP, by offering cooperation to 
j V.P. Singh, has once again brought out 
I its isolationist attitude, as displayed in 
I the reluctant stand the party took dunng 
t the Haryana elections and its boycott of 
j the presidential poll. This is the very 
j point Left leaders have been making, 
j arguing that it would hardly be advisable 
I for V.P. Singh to share interests with a 


party whose bases in Kerala, Haryana 
and Jammu and Kashmir have been 
gradually eroded. "Ever smee the BJP 
decided to maintain its separate identity, 
its projection has lost its sting." 

W hile senior CPl(M) and BJP lead¬ 
ers criticised each other over the 
V.P. Singh issue, junior functionaries of 
the two parties joined in a slanging 
match. Nilotpal Basu, general secretary 
of the Students Federationr of India 
(SFI), a front organisation of the CPM, 
first questioned the increasing associa¬ 
tion of V.P. Singh with the RSS-linked 
student body Aldiil Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
Parishad (ABVP) and said, "The sooner 
V.P. Singh shuns the BJP and the ABVP 
the better it will be for him." The 
counter offensive came fi'om the BJP's 
generaf secretary, M.M. Joslii, a few^ 
days later. He implied that the Left 
parties were hardly sincere in their 
anti-Rajiv Gandhi stance. "They will 
support Rajiv Gandlii again it the Soviet i 
Union wants them to do so, as thev did ! 
in the case of Mrs Gandhi, Their asso- j 
ciation with a movement depends more | 
on dictates from Russia than national ; 
interests." i 

The tussle between the SFI and the | 
ABVP has assumed importance since | 
the students' wing of the BJP has ' 
actively supported several of V.P. i 
Singh’s programmes and is currently i 
involved in organising the Raja's forth- I 
coming visit to Calcutta. Said Arif j 
Mohammad Khan about likely BJP- | 
ABVP support for their forthcoming : 
meetings: "What can we do if they want 
to extend support to us. We have [ 
already declared our all-party stand." ' 
Much is being read into the Raja's | 
West Bengal tour, especially since im- I 
portant Opposition leaders like Chandra j 
Shekhar of the Janata Party, H.N. Bahu- | 
guna of the Lok Dal(B) and P. Upendra : 
of the Telugu Desam have agreed to [ 
address the rally along with chief minis- ' 
ter Jyoti Basu and V.P. Singh 
If all goes according to plan, then the | 
new Opposition front will exclude the j 
BJP, and implicitly accept the Raja as its j 
leader.. It may reek of political opportun- I 
ism, considering the vehemence with i 
which the Left was fulminating against 
V.P. Singh's policies when he was 
finance minister. But, more to the point 
is: will it work? Will the BJP suffer its 
exclusion in silence? And even within the 
rest of the Opposition, what about the 
likes of Chandra Shekhar who has 
already expressed reservations about 
V.P. Singh? It will require all of the 
Raja's considerable political skills to iron 
out these contradictions. 

RHu Satin/New EMM 
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EaTs. Namboodlrlpad with Jyoti Baau 


On the road to Delhi 

The CPl(M) is trying to enter the national Opposition mainstream. But 

will its strategy pay off? 



SPECIAL REPORT 


B oth Vishwanalh Pratap 
Singh and Jyoti Hasu must 
envy L. K. Advani. For the 
BJP, the way ahead is 
dear. It is committed to 
toppling the Rajiv Gandhi*led Congres- 
s(I) government at the Centre and if the 
Raja helps in achieving that objective, 
then the BJP must support liim. Alas, 
things are not so clear for the Raja or the 
comrade. V.P. Singh must decide if 
taking the support of the BJP will 
alienate his other allies. And Jyoti Basu 
and the CPl(M) have to work out 
whether to now oppose the Congress(l) 
regime they have supported so far: and 
also whether V.P. Singh and his friends 
are now deserving of CPl(M) support. 

For V.P. Singh, the choice is relative¬ 
ly clear-cut. If he takes the BJP on board 
his bandwagon, he loses the Left and 
vice-versa. For the CPI(M), however, 
the situation is. far more complicated. 


What IS at slake is the future of the party 
and the direction it must now follow. 
Also to be considered is the stand taken 
by the Coirununist Party of the Soviet 
llnion. And then, there is the ideological 
issue. The CPI(M) is a party where 
ideology matters. Even if the leadership 
decides that it is expedient to support 
V.P. Singh, it has to convince the rank 
and file that this stand does not violate 
its ideological principles. 

The decision to oppose Rajiv Gandhi 
has been coming for some time. 'Phe 
CP1((M) usually finalises its strategy 
eve^ three years at its party congress. 
During the last congress in Calcutta in 
December 1985, the CPl(M) resolved 
that the Congress(I) was the only uni¬ 
fying factor in the country and still had 
usefulness in the polity. Since then, the 
party has supported Rajiv Gandhi at the 
national level on most domestic and 
international issues witb fewvariatioils. 


Despite this support, Rajiv has never 
seemed a particul^ly attractive proposi¬ 
tion to the Left. His tilt towards the 
private sector has alarmed organised 
labour and in particular CITU, the 
CPI(M)'s trade union wing. There hal^ 
also been a personality factor. Whatev^: 
her political compulsions, Mrs Gahd^ 
never closed her door to the Left, 
would use Pranab Mukherjee to 
links with Communist leader^; 
shared a personal rapport with Jyoti' 
Basu who she regarded as India's best 
chief minister. 

Rajiv’s style has been rather different. 
He launched a no^holds-barred campaign 
against the CPl(M) during the West Ben¬ 
gal elections and personally antagonised 
jyoti Basu by repeatedly referring to him 
as an old man who oug^t to retire. And 
while he did use fX)ljtburo member 
Harkishan Singli Suijeet in his dealings 
with the Akalis^ he failed to maintain 
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Il: has surfeced in 

high places” 

; ‘ Jp^Ppresident L.K. Advani avers that both his party and 
44 ?;' , y.P. Singh are waging a war against corruption 

PrSpmAY: The Left parties are if, say, there is an institutionalised 
* ^ V.P* Singh and his anangement between various par- 

ef Cong^f^I) rebels to ties. If a general election or a mid- 
! \ nothing to do with the BJP^ term poll is to take place and it is 

have warned that they proposed that in that election we 
^nii^ht withdmW their support to work together, then obviously there 
. !the Singh camp unless it would have to be a common prog- 
'pclearly states its preferences, ramme. But today, we have not 
0p9p doyou react to the attempt reached that stage... 

, ip isolate the BJP? The Opposition is asking for a 

^ Advani: Till now, no one has sought mid-term poll. In such a situa- 
? > anyone'^ support. Neither has the tion the Congress(I) will natur- 



<' LK. Advani: aeparata Idantity 

BJP sought the support of any party 
or any group nor has any group 
sought the support of the BJP. What 
is happening at present is simply 
cooperation and concerted action on 
certo specific issues. Today, the 
i; prindpal issue that has surfac^ is 
com 4 )tipn at high places—of which 
V.P, Singh is a victim. So I think 
most of mis speculation in the press 
about the differences between the 
BJP and the CPI(M) are not reaBy 
relevant. They would come up only 

I personal relations with other important 
parties. Hence, nobody in the CPI(M) 
felt wannly towards him. 

Meanwhile, there have been the 
CPI(M)'s compulsions. Jyoti Basu 
'■ has improvised a ^eat deal on traditional 
/ Marxist thought in order to solve West 
■ Bengal's unemployment problem. Hav¬ 
ing secured the consent of two politburo 
members, M. Basavapunmah and B.T. 
Ranadive, he publicly invited monopoly 
houses and multinational corporations to 


if, say, there is an institutionalised 
anangement between various par¬ 
ties. If a general election or a mid¬ 
term poll is to take place and it is 
proposed that in that election we 
work together, then obviously there 
would have to be a common prog¬ 
ramme, But today, we have not 
reached that stage... 

The Opposition is asking for a 
mid-term poll. In such a situa¬ 
tion the Congressd) will natur¬ 
ally exploit the obvious contra¬ 
diction of both the BJP and the 
Left jumping on to the V,P. 
Stngh bandwagon, 

L^k, V.P. Singh is carrying on a 
campaign against corruption. My 
party is also campaigning against 
corruption. We are naturally coordi¬ 
nating and cooperating as far as 
possible. 1 am not concerned with 
what the Left says about V.P. Singh 
and what V.P. Singh says about 
them. My party, in relation to other 
parties, has a three-pronged 
a{^roach. First, if there is any prop¬ 
osal for a fresh morcba as in 1977, 
my party will not be a party to that. 
We propose to maintain a separate^ 
identity for the BJP. Second, so far 
as issues of common interest are 
concerned—corruption is one issue, 
electoral refonns is one issue, prices 
can be a third issue, remunerative 
prices for the farmers can be a fourth 
issue—in all these issues, we are 
willing to cooperate and act in con¬ 
cert inside the Legislature as well as 
outside it with all parties irrespective 
of ideology. 

Interviewed by Patralekfia Chatter- 
leotNow DeiM 


set up industries in the state. This was 
coupled with curbs on the militancyof the 
CITU, in an effort to make the indusirial 
environment seem more attractive. This 
deviation from Marxist practice has 
confused the party's rank and file and 
dissension has engulfed most of the 
party’s front organisations. The CITU 
has increasingly lost its support among 
workers in the jute and engineering 
industries, the Students Federation of 
India (SFl) has lost students union 


elections to the Chhatra Parishad in 
Calcutta and elsewhere and the youth 
front, the DYF, has turned into an 
organisation that spends most of its time 
organising demonstrations. 

Against this gloomy scenario, the 
party’s biggest successes in recent 
months have come in elections to the 
West Bengal and Kerala assemblies 
where it opposed the Congress(I). This 
experience has convinced a worried 
CPM leadership that it needs to fall 
back—as it has always done in times of 
crisis—on its old formula of attacking the 
ruling party at the Centre and mobilising 
public discontentment. Once this deci¬ 
sion was taken, everything else followed 
naturally. 

Thus, after prolonged meetings of the 
party's politburo and central committee, 
the CPKM) adopted a resolution on the 
national political situation which read: 
“The battle (for bringing down the 
government) is certainly not going to be 
an easy one because the fissiparous 
tendencies which are flowering under 
the Rajiv regime are capable of disrupt¬ 
ing the popular unity against the Con¬ 
gressd)... But the fight to oust the Rajiv 
regime requires the broadest under¬ 
standing and unity of all Opposition 
secular parties—unity between them 
and the secular forces,” CPl(M) polit¬ 
buro members expand on this basic 
theme in all their interviews. Says 
veteran leader B.T. Ranadive, “We are 
asking the Left and democratic forces to 
rally together and simultaneously; we 
knew that if a mid-term poll takes place, 
the Left and democratic forces alone will 
not be able to defeat Rajiv Gandhi. We 
are prepared to join hands with the 
bourgeois Opposition parties which are 
secular for that central goal.” 

T his new stand requires the CPKM) 
to come to grips with three basic 
issues. Rrstly, has it executed a some¬ 
rsault in withdrawing its support from 
the Congress(I)? Secondly, how does it 
justify supporting a man who was 
perhaps the most right-wing finance 
minister India has ever had? And thirdly, 
will it be able to manage Opposition unity 
if it insists on keeping the BJP out of any 
such united front? 

The question of the somersault is 
usually linked to the Left's failure to 
support Giani Zail Singh’s attempts to 
secure a second term for himself. In 
fact, the CPM had beei>toying with the 
idea of supporting Zail Singh’s candidacy. 
But to its consternation, the party found 
that there was no guarantee that 2^il 
Singh would get the support of a sizable 
chunk of Congressmen. Further, the 
CFl(M) leaders realised that such a 
strategy would leave the plolitical initia- 
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tive in the Hindi heartland with such 
communal and retrogressive parties as 
the BJP and the Lok Dal With a 
practically minimal presence in the trade 
union, peasant, student and youth move¬ 
ments m the Hindi belt, the CPI(M) 
reabsed—at almost the eleventh hour— 
that if the gamble with Zail Singh failed, 
then the party would be in no position to 
get into the Hindi belt in the foreseeable 
future Discretion being the better part 
of valour, the CPI(M) decided to push 
for the candidacy of Krishna Iyer, who, 
it knew, stood no chance of being 
elected 

At the time this was widely inter¬ 
preted as being part of a general move to 
back Rdjiv Gandhi and to wreck Opposi 
lion unity CFI(M) leaders now hotly 
deny this though they insist that their 
lefusal to back /ail Singh had more to do 
with piinciple than with the calculations 
I of pobtical expediency bays Ranadive 
I agitatedly What they (the non left 
Opposition) could not do democratically, 
through appealing to the people they 
weie trying to do through a tnck, 
through a coup against the Constitution 
(bv expe^ ting /ail Singh to dismiss 
Rajiv) Wc said Sony this cannot 
happen On this very question theNTR 
government was disbanded and we 
oiiistivcs have been the victims many 
timt s of the violations of this very 
principle of dcmotiacv We had no 
I personal confidence in /ail Singh and 
they knew as well as we did that he was 
I going to lose 

I host who believed during the tense 
pt nod pi ( cc ding the presidential elec 
tions that the I eft would support Raji\; 
based this \i(w on the open support 
offered to the Congrcss(l) regime by the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(LPSU) and b> Russia’s acceptance of 
the grand destabilisation theory In the 
Brezhnev era this may have been 
enough to hd\ c swung the balance—Mrs 
Gandhi for instance would complain 
about the Communists but force them to 
supixirt her But things have changed 
since then As part of Gorbachovs 
glassnost policy the CPSU has taken a 
muc h more i elaxed stand on intemation 
al matters Jyoti Basu is on record as 
having said that the CPI(M) take^ its 
own stands and cannot be dictated to 
Sceptic s say that this is mere rhetonc 
but there is no doubt that the CPl(M) 
(and to a lesser extent the CPI) is being 
expected to toe the line less and less by 
the Russians on domestic issues 
On international issues, however, 
global Left unity endures Ihus the 
CPl(M) cannot dismiss the grand des 
tabilisation theory but it has found a way 
out Talking to reporters recently, party 
general secretary E M.S Namboodir- 
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Rajiv Gandhi with V P Singh adveraarlas 


ipad explained Destabilisation is a real¬ 
ity but unlike those in the Congressd) 
we cannot fight destabilisation unless 
and until the CongressCD is fought ” 
According to Namboodinpad, destabi¬ 
lisation IS a calculated move by imperial¬ 
ist forces against India (as the Russians 
claim), but (and here he differs from the 
CPSU line) the internal environment 
which makes it easy for the impenalist 
destabilisers is created by the Congres¬ 
sd) Thus if the Congress(I) is defeated, 
then the domestic environment im 
pro\ es and the impel lalists can be more 
easily countered 

W hile the ePUM) has neatly talked 
itself out of the criticism that its 
policy shift on Rajiv represents a some¬ 
rsault, It faces another pnckly ideological 
problem on what basis can it extend 
support to Raja Vishwanath Pratap 


T ile rank and file of the 
CPKMIara deeply 
suspickNis of V.P. Sn#’8 
links witii the Bjr/RSS aid are 
therafera unwiNkig to have any 
truck ndth him. ft was tl^ sort of 
pressure which led the CPhM), 
which had invited Singh to address 
an $FI raiiy in CatDiitta, to have to 
cancettho rally 


Singh^ Not only has V P Smgh a 
weU-documented record of supporting 
free enterpnse as finance minister^ but 
he has also committed the cardinal sms 
of hobnobbing with Datta Samant and 
Sharad Joshi In Marxist terms, Samant 
is an anarcho-syndicalist and Joshi is a 
mouthpiece of the Kulak lobby 

V P Singh’s advocates within the 
CPI(M) are Jyoti Basu and Nnpen Chak- 
laborty, the chief minister of Tnpura It 
IS Basu wha has persuaded the CPI(M) 
Central Committee to support Sinjdi 
despite grave reservations expressed by 
members of both the committee and the 
politburo The West Bengal chief minis¬ 
ter usually tomes to the capital only for a 
day to attend the pohtburo meeting but 
last month, he Stayed on in Delhi for 
several days meeting Singh, Arun Nehru 
and the other dissidents and consulting 
with senior members of his party 

The CPI(M)'s essential dilemma is 
best expressed by Rajiv Gandhi s taunt 
that he would like to know which ‘Left- 
wing’ policies of V P Singh Nehru, Anf 
and party led the Communist parties to 
offer them issue based support The 
CPI has tned to talk its way out of this 
question Says Indradeep Sinha, secret- 
^ry of the CPI Central Committee, 
“Sure V P Singh was the author of. 
retrograde economic policies of the Rajiv 
government He is not only assoaated 
with them but was the mam exponent 
But expenence can change people V.P 
Singh IS showing signs of change Rajiv 
Gandhi is not ” 

The CPI(M) IS slightly less blatant but 
tnes to show that there are issues on 
which It IS on agreement with Singh 
Says Ranadive* “Mr Vishwanath Pratap 
Smgh IS an intelligent man He is not 
talking about Bofors and corr uption 
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I places bait also stresses the drain 

tesources froni the country and need 
ffor Brtft reforms." If the thought of the 
a$ a champion land reformer seems 
sli^tly bi;5arre, Singh himself is doing 
.M»S l^st to talk the Left's language. 

me make myself clear," he told 
rSiimiAv. "I Uunk this is getting aB 
i .fiildged up. I am very clear in my mind, 
"lire Left, so far as economic policies are 
^'eoncemed—and these issues are not 
only limited to elections and change of 
' I power but they are perspectives on 
socio-economic structure—^are my natu¬ 
ral allies. You should know who are yoiir 
allies for your cause and 1 want to build 
bridges with them because the Left calls 
for labour participation, curbing the influ¬ 
ence of big money in politics and imple¬ 
mentation of land reforms. They are 
doing a great job in West Bengal and for 
the peasants. With these perspectives, 
one has to look beyond issues of today." 

In his recent statements, Singh has 
taken the line that,as important as the 
Bofors and submarine deals are, these 
are essentially short-term issues. 
the long-term perspective/’ he says, 
'“the question is how do you look at the 
socio-economic structure. If there are 
layers of economic stratiheation, how 
are you going to change it. Corruption is 
due to the system. We have to try to 
change the entire system. A mere 
change of driver will not do.” 

The shift from Raja to revolutionary 
may not strike everyone asT)jeiiig entire¬ 
ly convincing but it does I'epresent an 
important rictory for the Left because it 
demonstrates how, to earn its support, 
V.P. Singh has had to change the 
centrepiece of his entire stance. 

Unfortunately for Singh, there’s 
another problem, llie rank and file of 
the CPl(M) are deeply suspicious of his 
links with the BJP/RSS and are thereTure 
unwiUu^ to have any truck with him. It 
was this sort of pressure which led the 
CPM, which had invited Singh to 
address an SFI rally in Calcutta, to have 
to cancel the rally. And Jyoti Basu still 
finds it difficult to address public meet- 
j ings with Singh., 


W hatever its feelings about the Con¬ 
gress. the Left has usually taken 
Its side on most national issues because 
of a ieeling that the Opposition is not 
secular. In 1974, the JP movement had a 
strong RSS component and this made 
the Left neivous. In 1977, despite its 
relief that the Emergency had ei^ed, it 
was suspicious of the Jan Sangh’s role in 
the Janata Party. In 1979, the CPI(M) 
decided to back Charan Singh and his 
anri'KSS staiice and bring down the 
Janata govemrlaent. 

^ The'^significant; feature of its 
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W hile ti»Cn(Mihai 
neiliytiikedttseif 
out of the criticism 
that its pdicy shift on Rajiv 
fi^iros^ a somarsaiiit, it faces 
amiihor pricMy Mooiogi^ 
jHoblem: on what basis ^ 
oxtond support to Raja 
VMiwamith Pratap Singh? 


policy now is that it i.s deserting die 
Congress(I) and linking up with the 
Opp<3sition and V.P. Singh, despite the 
presence of the BJP/RSS. It hopes tliat 
both the Raja and the combined Opposi¬ 
tion will find Left support so valuable^ 
that the BJP/RSS will be ejected from 
the coalition by V. P. Singh and the other 
Opposition leaders. 

Says Ranadive: ‘‘No amount of Bofors 
deal is going to be of any use if the 
minorities are against you,and as far as 
V.P. Singh is concerned, he has to be 
extra-cautious. He is trying to woo the 
Congress mass. But the Congress mass 
is not in favour of the BJP and he will 
lose out on their support if he goes along 
with the BJP too much. Secondly, there 
are two minorities—the Harijans and the 
MuslimS|Who are of vital importance in 
UP. In the minds of the Harijans, the 
BJP is an upper caste reactionary party 
and, of course, there is the Muslim 
factor. Things are too serious for short¬ 
sighted stances now. We have been 
charging the Congress with aligning with 
communal forces. So, if the Opposition 
now does the same, we will have to say 
we were wrong.” 

But will the Opposition agree to 
exclude the BJP from any alliance be¬ 
cause of the promise of Communist 
support, particularly when the two Com¬ 
munist parties have been traditional 
Congress supporters at the national 
level? What happens if Moscow press¬ 
ures the Communists to change their 
stance? The CPKM) insists that Mos¬ 
cow does not influence its thinking but 
many Opposition leaders are not so 
sure. 

At the moment, V.P. Singh is walking 
a tightrope. He is talking the Left's 
language but has refrained from openly 
dissociating himself from the BJP. “If 1 
am concerned about national security 
and the defence deate the "country * gets 
«(ito the RjSS is alao anxious cm that* 
score, what can I do?*' he says^ He goes 


even further: “I have not taken a^ 
stand on the RSS., Advani has. bvfted’ 
me. If they are willmg io support on 
electoral reform or labour participation 
in management, they are welcorne. How 
do you say: ‘No, don’t support rae?’ “ 
Judging by the things the Raja has 
been saying, he will pot complete^ 
desert the RSS if its leaders are willing 
to share his rhetoric. But will that be 
enough for the Left? Surely, the rank 
and file will expect a total absence of any 
links with the BJP/KSS? 

T he Communists know that if fhe 
next.few months are crucial for V.P. 
Singh and his dissident cohorts, tliey are 
no less crucial for the Left In 1987, the 
CPI had 24 MPs and the CPl(M) had 21 
MPs in the Lok Sabha. Today, the 
combined strength of the Left in the Lok 
Sabha is less than 30. The Communists 
are all too aware of their diminishing 
strength and of their failiii e to be seen as 
part of the national Opposition main¬ 
stream. Even at the regional level, their 
performance has not been particularly 
encouraging. Despite a decade of power 
in West Bengal, the CPKM) has yet to 
make any inroads into neighbouring 
Bihar and Orissa. The CPI, which once 
had a sizable presence in the Bihar 
Assembly,has increasingly lost'the initia¬ 
tive to various Naxalite groups. In 
Tripura, the CPKM) has support among 
Bengali-speakers but has lost favour 
with the tribals. In Kerala, the CPI and 
CPM are limited to the districts of 
Trivandrum and Cochin, and have in¬ 
creasingly lost ground to the Kerala 
Congress and the Muslim League in 
other districts. Even in coastal Andhra, 
where the Communists were strong in 
the 50 s and the 60 s, they have been 
displaced by N.T. Kama Rao’s Telugu 
Desam. 

If the Left is to have a future at the 
national level, then it must establish a 
clear Opposition identity for itself. It 
must also stop appearing to pull in 
different durections. For instance, while 
Ranadive went on record a few months 
ago as saying “there is no alternative to 
Rajiv Gandhi at the moment—either 
within or outside the Congress party. “ 
Jyoti Basu said around the same time: 
“I will advise Rajiv Gandhi to retire 
otherwise the country will be ruined.” 
The feeling now is that Basu and the 
West Bengal unit h^e triumphed. But, 
given the party's shifts in stance before* 
thip position may not necessarily en¬ 
dure. Should ttet happen, then the 
CPI(M)/wi|l have lost anotter opportun¬ 
ity to carve out an identity for itself 
vrithin the national mainstream. 
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Jyoll Batu with V.P. Singh, will the alllanoe work? 


Raja and the Comrade 

h is Jyoti Basu who has swung the CPI(M) behind 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh 


J yoti Basu has succeeded in de¬ 
railing the entire Left movement 
He scotched the resistance with¬ 
in the CPI(M) against any oppor¬ 
tunistic shift m the party's policy 
In fact, sharp mner-party struggles 
started within the party immediately 
after the West Bengal and Kerala 
Assembly elections. In the West Bengal 
elections, Jyoti Basu came into a (hrect 
personality clash with Rajiv Gandhi. 
Policy and programme issues receded 
into the background. In Kerala, E.M.S. 
Namboodinpad conducted a pnnapled 
election campaign against communalism 
and issues of nation^ unity and integrity 
were adequately highlighted The histor¬ 
ical back^ound played no small part ui 
^ping the divergent perceptions of 
West Bengal and Kerala comrades. In 
Ker^yb, the communist movement grew 
out of the pre-independence Congress, 
whereas in West Bengal it grew out of 
the terrorist movement 
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Immediately after the election results 
were announced Namboodinpad gave a 
call for a United Front of all secular and 
democratic forces, including the Con¬ 
gress, to mount a final assault on 
communalism and secessionism Jyoti 


J yottBawperiiaiii thinks 
thttoonhnioaat the Centre 
wMbeiptheUfttoexpiiid 
Hs inlliienet. BuUheiMiiiil 
hiifi^oi|oiwrWttiiceinlrjrls 

einfenioiii^llWiW 
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Basu, on the other hand, gave a call for a 
final assault to destroy the Congress. 
For some time E M S. Namboodinpad 
earned the day with the support of B.T, 
Ranadive, Harkishan Singh SuijeeL 
etc in the Politburo In pursuance of this 
line, the CPI(M) and the CPI together 
scuttled the “coup" planned bynon-Left 
opposition parties against Rajiv Gandhi 
through the good offices of the former 
President, Giam Zail Singh. Jyoti Basu 
was unhappy with the stand taken by lus 
party. Then he turned the tables on the 
Namboodiripad-Ranadive group by 
seducing M Basavapimnaiah into joining 
his side with ^e Offer of mal^ him 
party general* secretary m place of 
Namboodinpad. Once the CPI(M) 
changed its policy and placed before 
itself *^an urgent and imm^iate task" of 
uniting with “all those who want to see 
the end of the Raitv regime", it deman¬ 
ded the resig^tion of the Ra|iv govern¬ 
ment and a fresh eiectioa Once the 
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CPI(M> shifted its policy, C. Rajes- 
, waia fUo could not resist the pressure 
from within the central secretariat of the 
CRl to follow the “elder brother”. 

But this policy shift has further shar¬ 
pened the struggle within the two com¬ 
munist parties. Within the CPI(M), the 
NamboOdiripad-Ranadive group is forc¬ 
ing the issue of including theB jP/RSS in 
the Opposition front, as also the issue of 
foreign policy. The group is also sup¬ 
porting the stand of Rajeswara Rao that 
the call for a mid-term poll should be 
linked with an alternative programme. 
However, to keep up a pubhc facade of 
unity, NambcKxliripad had taken the 
stand that the question of an alternative 
minimum programme could be taken up 
only after the announcement of the 
election. This, in effect, is the position 
taken by Jyoti Basu so that the issues of 
the BJP/RSS and of foreign policy are 
played down. Jyoti Basu would like to 
push the CPI(M) to a position of accept¬ 
ing an indirect electoral adjustment with 
the BJP/RSS. He has, therefore, given a 
call for the resurrection of the era when 
the forerunners of the BJP, namely, Jana 
Sangh and the RSS, were important 
components of the Janata government. 
This statement by Jyoti Basu has scan¬ 
dalised the Namboodiripad-Ranadive 
group. In fact, Namboodiripad has pub- 
Ikly Countered Basu*s stand. In an 
article in Patnot Namboodiripad said: “Is 
there a basis for bridges being built 
between Left-leaning Congressmen on 
the one hand, and the Left and other 
secular Opposition parties on the other? 
Yes, there is. ITiat is the common 
tradition of our anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment.” 

Jyoti Basu has said that the four main 
items of the alternative programme 
should be corruption, high prices, unem¬ 
ployment and law and order. With such a 
programme, Jyoti Basu hopes to unite 
with both the V.P. Singh group and the 
BJP. Despite high-level persuasion, 
V.P. Singh is non-comimttal on the 
BJP/RSS question. He hopes to ride the 
l-eftist horse in West Bengal and the 
BJP/RSS horse in the Hintf ^It. 

V.P. Singh in fact is proving to be a 
slipper>' customer. In one interview he 
says, “Left is my natural ally,” but in 
another interview he says, '‘If BJP/RSS 
offer me cooperation why should I 
refuse it?” Ultimately the pragmatic 
compulsons of existing balance of politic¬ 
al forces in the Hindi belt will prevail 
with V. P. Singh because he is in a race 
to ^pture power. In the Hindi belt the 
Bjl/RSS are of more use to him than the 
Lefo It is as simple as that. 

N amboodiripad is trying to counter 
Jyoti Basu's offensive in his own 



I nanarticteiii/MnM 
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and the Left and the other secular 
Opposition parlies on the other? 


way. In West Bengal, the CPI(M) has 
made corruption the main issue of its 
political campaign. But in Kerala it has 
made unity and integrity the main 
issues. On 15 August, over seven lakh 
communist youth cadres formed a 7000- 
kilometre continuous human chain from 
Kasargode to Trivandrum to lake a 
pledge to fight for the unity and integrity 
of the country. Similarly, in addition to 
raising the issue of linking the formula¬ 
tion of an alternative programme with 
the campaign to demand fresh elections 
(which is being supported by the Nam- 
boodiripad-Ranadive group), Rajeswara 
Rao has raised another controversy 
within the Left. He has attacked N.T. 
Rama Rao vehemently for his “dictato¬ 
rial methods and anti-people policies to 
keep himself in power”. If Rajeswara 
Rao succeeds in breaking the CPI(M) 
alliance with NTR, Jyoti Basu’s line to 
unite with “all those who want to see the 
end of the Rajiv regime” would receive 
another setback. N.T. Rama Rao retali¬ 
ated by not including any leader of the 
two communist parties in his latest 
meeting of the Opposition parties. To 
spite them, he even invited Rajmata 
Vijayardje Sdndia of the BJP. Nam- 
bc^iripad also called a meeting of 
communist MPS recently and gave them 
a dressing-down for always allowing the 
initiative to pass into the hands of 
non-Left Opposition during sessions in 
Parliament. In the R^ya &bha particu¬ 


larly, it is most dishonourable to 
Dipen Ghosh who acts as the effective 
leader of the CPI(M) group (since the 
formal leader Samar Mukherjee is indif¬ 
ferent about parliamentary sessions) al¬ 
ways playing second fiddle to P. Upen- 
dra of the Tdugu Desam, L.K. Advani 
of the BJP and Gurupadaswamy of the 
Janata. Namboodiripad made the Left 
group decide that no Left MP would 
accompany other Opposition MPs to 
Stockholm to meet the Swedish author¬ 
ities in connection with the Bofors 
scandal. 

I'he BJP and RSS are not obliging 
Jyoti Basu either. The working commit¬ 
tee of the RSS at its recent meeting in 
Hardwar passed a resolution reiterating 
that the “final and lasting guarantee for 
the unity and security of the nation and 
j the solution of problems in all such 
1 critical situations lies in the organised 
! stren^h of the Hindu society. The 
i situation demands that the Hindu people 
I speed up their efforts in making their 
i organised strength more effective.” 

I 

I V. P. Singh is also not obliging the Left 
I beyond demagogy. He was the most 
enthusiastic foimulator and implementor 
of what the Left calls “anti-people eco¬ 
nomic policies”. Till this day, he has not 
disowned those policies. His one-point 
campaign is against corruption. It is not 
accidental that apart from the Left, the ; 
demands for such changes in policy are | 
being raised from within Congress- 
through the Congress Socialist P'orum. 
The same is true about the issue of 
secularism—the Darbara Singh commit¬ 
tee in its interim report has outlined 
some excellent proposals to fight com- 
munalism. Similarly, the Kamlapati Tri- 
pathi Committee has made significant 
recommendations which wiU tilt the 
economic balance in favour of the poor. 

If the Left conducts its campaign on 
issues of vital significance for the coun¬ 
try. then it will discover that the bulk of 
its natural allies are within the Congress. 
Sharp inner-party struggles baVe made ft 
impossible for the two communist par¬ 
ties to intervene in the political situation 
effectively. 

Jyoti Basu perhaps thinks that confu¬ 
sion at the Centre will help the Left Co 
expand its influence. But the present 
balance of forces in the country is sudh 
that the biggest beneficiary of the chaos 
would be communal and secessionist 
forces. One has to go to Pi^b to 
appreciate the ascendancy gauy^ by 
Sikh secessionists. Only a total unity erf 
secular and democratic forces can meet 
the Punjab challenge. 

Kewal yamiWitfpw IMN . 
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The century’s worst drought 
has 21 states and 200 million 
people in its vice-like grip. It 
has consequences far beyond 
the farm: prices will soar, 
factories will deforced to cut 
production and the country’s 
import bill will soar. Will , 
19B7 be a remake of1974? 


! India is at war with itself once apiain. 

I Already food riots have become a grow- 

I ing reality in the smaller towns where 
the government hasn’t been able to 
reach grain. In the countryside, the 
landed few find themselves pitted 
against the hungry desperation of the 
landless millions and the destitute. And 
in the princif^l urban agglomerations, 
nervous tension is building up with the I 
privileged rich living in constant fear of 
the poor-both the ones who don’t have 
work and the ones who do, but whose 
money doesn’t bring enough to eat. The 
government of Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, 45, itself besieged by every 
section, is frantically trying to play down 
the realities even while clandestinely 
sending official teams abroad to raise 
money from anyone willing to lend—the 
international institutions, the banks, and 
“friendly countries. ’’ 

—Time report on India in August, 1988 


O n balance, it probably won't 
happen that way. This side 
of 1988, the country’s 23- 
million-tonne grain moun¬ 
tain obscures aU alternative 
visions of the future. But if the demon 
drought of this year—already billed as 
the worst this century-livec up to its 
dreadful, crop-decimating reputation, 
hungry mouths will reduce that mountain 
to a molehill by early next year. After 
that, it only requires a minor leap of 
imagination to see the depressing sce¬ 
nario painted above. 

Warning noises are already emanating 
from every direction. "The kharif crop 
(i.e., monsoon crop) loss will be a 
minimum of 30 per cent and could rise up 
to 47 per cent,” says R.B.l. Bhardwaj, 
head of the department of agronomy at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute in New Dellii. That means at least 
27-28 milbon tonnes less food production 
this year. Since the government cannot 
run down its food stocks to zilch, “about 
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emaciated cattle grazing on dry land: no fodder; (Ineet) worried farmers sit Idle: the rains that never came 


10 million tonnes will need to be im¬ 
ported this year/’ estimates Arun 
Kumar, of JNU’s Centre for Economic 
Studies and Planning. 

The monster of inflation has also been 
woken up. “From September-October, 
prii'es will start soaring,” is the dire 
forecast of Sushanta Ray of Delhi’s 
Institute of Economic Growth. That has 
industry worried. With costs pushing 
upward and weak demand pressing 
downward, industry is in a tight 
squeeze. “Industrial growth in calendar 
1988 may be negative due to the spread 
effects of this year’s drought,’' says Dr 
Pai Panandiker, secretary-general of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. If that's true, “the 
busy season (for biik credit operations) 


M ^ ignettesofpast 

W cracked earth, and wizened 

old faces-^re again t hrusting_ 

themseives hack Into the ^bHc 
consciousn e ee.Thefodto' 
shortage is killingoff cattle in 


will not be so busy, ” says the executive 
director of a top nationalised bank, who 
would not like the government to know 
that he had aired his views to the press. 

They're not cndng wolf. In the coun¬ 
tryside, the wolf is already at the door. 
The dry hand of drought has 21 states 
and 200 million people in its vice-like grip 
and vignettes of past memory—dead 
cattle, cracked earth, undernourished 
children, and wizened old faces—are 
again thrusting theniselves back into the 
public consciousness. Those who can, 
trek to the cities in search of work and 
wages; the rest who can’t, wait for 
welfare to reach them when the govern¬ 
ment wills it. 

Rural India isn’t the only part of India 
affected. The fodder shortage which is 
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Prime Minister himself in Che . chair;' 
reporting to this apex committee is a 
committee of secretaries under the 
chairmanship of the cabinet secretary^ 
which monitors the developing clrou^U 
situation and reports to the apex com** 
mittee. As if this were not enough, there 
is yet another panel called the inter- 
ministerial crisis management group 
under the chairmanship of the relief 
commissioner in the department of agri¬ 
culture. Vishwanath Pntap Singh 
perhaps had a point when he obsm^ed 
that there was “a flood of committees, 
but a drought of action.’' 

T he politicians may have their 
reasons for making the drought a 
vehicle for political propaganda, but 
there are enough reasons to treat the 
great dry spell of 1987 as something 
special. Droughts come and go, but the 
one this year is different. Its sheer 
sweep, for one, is unprecedented. Of 
the 35 meteorological subdivisions m (he 
country, nearly three-quarters-or 25 
subdivisions—have received below nor¬ 
mal rainfall. Another, and more impor¬ 
tant reason, is that the 1987 drought 
compounds the cumulative effects of the 
earlier years’ subnormal rainfall. In Gu- 
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killing off cattle in tlie villages has set off 
a chain reaction by reducing the produc¬ 
tion of milk and milk products. One 
visible indicator: butter is either dis¬ 
appearing from shop shelves or is being 
sold at exorbitant prices. The massacre 
of the groundnut drop in Gujarat has 
sent the prices of most edible oils 
spiralling. Even the government’s deci¬ 
sion to increase imports and threats to 
wield the big stick to deter hoarders 
have had only a small impact on retail 
prices. 

The drought does not hit only the 
pocket. Even the bare essentials of city 
life—like water and power—caiint)t be 
taken for granted. In several cities of 
R^asthan, for example, water is pro¬ 
vided only once in two or three days. In 



Madras, waiters at some city hotels 
don’t refill water glasses unless specifi¬ 
cally requested to. In towns in Haryana, 
Uttar Pradesh and several other states, 
fans and lights go off frequently due to 
the diversion of electric power to run 
punipsets in villages. 

If all this conjures up a familiar sense 
of deja vu, the government’s answer to 
the situation is even more typical: set up 
a committee. Or better, many commit¬ 
tees. In barely a matter of a few days, it 
has set up a cabinet committee with the 


jarat, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, this is 
the third consecutive drought, while 
Rajasthan and Karnataka are facing their 
fourth rainless monso^m. 

While the severity of the drought is 
not in doubt, unanimity breaks when it 
comes to assessing the likely loss of the 
khart crop. Hie government has so far 
admitted to a loss of only around 10-12 
million tonnes and is hoping that 
September rains will improve matters, 
more particularly for the winter rabi 
crop. A key member of the Planning 
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Commission feels that a crop loss of 
around 18 million tonnes would be a 
more realistic estimate. 

Others take a more alarmist view. A 
senior World Bank economist says the 
kharif loss would be a minimum of 80 per 
cent of the normal crop, which works 
out to around 25-27 million tonnes. 
Other foreii^n experts also feel that the 
govemmenl’s projections may be a clear 
underestimate. Accordin .14 to them, the 
satellite-based scanmru^ systems nf 
some of the Western countries indicatt' 
wider crop damage than what tlie Indian 
government believes, or (^laiins to h(‘ 
lieve. I'he studies made by k.B 1 , 
Hhardwaj of the Institute of KicmoniK 
Growth and Aiun Kumar of JNti’s Cen¬ 
tre for Kconomu' Studies and Idanning 
aIvSo point in this dirx'ction fihardwaj, 
who has toured Bunjab, Haryana. Cltai 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Mahar¬ 
ashtra, estimates that up to 50 per cent 
of the total nee crop and 40 per cent of 
the overall kharii crop tan he called lost. 
Arun Kumar suspec ts that about a fifth 
of the crop in irrigated land and half the 
amount grown on unirrigated land is 
gone. Both Bhardwaj and Arun Kumar 
end up with estimates of over 25 million 
tonnes of kliani loss 

If they're right, the gram stock of 28 
million tonne's already begins to look less 
mountainous. In the first place, there 
are doubts whether the stock is a mere 
‘book' figure or whether it actually 
exists. M.L. Nandrajog. secretary- 
general of the Punjab, Haryana and Delhi 
Chamber ot Coriuncrcc' and Industry, is 
one such doubler. “What is the actual 
level of the rat-eaten, rain-washed and 
pilfered stock''” he asks. “With ware- 
hou.sing capacity and facilities being so 
poor, the actual stock may he 4-5 million 
tonnes le.ss.” he says. T.S. Broca, chief 
of the Food Coiporation of India, dis¬ 
agrees. “'J*he food stfKks are audited, 
and the aclual loss due to various 
reasons wcnild he less tlian one per 
cent,’' he says. 

Fveii if one weic' to accept his state¬ 
ment, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
if the khanf lossc^s are really as much as 
j some' of the privately-made estimates 
[ induau . tht'ce will he need for imports. 

I C'foveinmenl buieauciats bridle at the 
I very mention ol food imports, for it 
I hriiig^. painful memories of the begging 
bowl days ol the late Sixties and f*L-48() 
aid from the I'S. Publicly they reject 
outright any such t.ilk but according to a 
top government source, some of the 
international institutions have hc^en m- 
fonnally sounded for financing anv gram 
import, if warranted later. An internal 
assessment made by the World Bank’s 
local outfit in Delhi does not see an 



Foodgrain stocks Ui a godown: the pile will be reduced by early 1988 


immediate need lor gram import, hut 
feels It may become necessary later. 
Sushanta Kay of the Institute of fi^cono- 
mic Cirovvth says, “he would not be 
surprised if towards the end of this year 
It (tlie govemmeiit) imports some food- 
grams. ” 

Imports, however, are not the im¬ 
mediate prcjblem. Provisicm of work and 
aid to the needy is. Ultirnately, it boils 
down to the availa!)ility of money. Does 
the Centre have il^ Not quite, 'fhe 
budget provision for calamity relief is a 
mere Rs 520 crort'S whereas the states’ 
wish list adds up to a stupendous Rs 
5,000 crores 01 thereabouts, 8 'he 
states, of course, arv m the habit of 
asking for the moon m the belief that the 
Fiigher one pitches one's demands, the 
bc'tter the chances of getting more 
money. 

'fhe Uttar Pradesh ( hief minister, for 
example, has asked for Rs 1,208 crores 
for drought relief in his state, hut he will 
be lucky to end up with even b.alf of that. 
As Union agiiculture secretary C.S. 
Sastry pomtc'd <JUt. “Often you ask for 
twice as much as you need only because 
you know that if you ask for the exact 
amount needed, vou will end up getting 
hall.” 

N evertheless, one thing is certain. 

'fhere's not nearly enough m the 
Centre’s kitty to take care of the 
gemume requirements of drought relief 
(and flood relief in four states). 1 'hen 
where will the extra money come from? 


I 'I'here are three possible ways. One is 
; to economise on non-product ive expend • 

1 It Lire and keep a lid on government 
I employees’ wages and use the money, 
: saved for drought relief. There is little 
sign of anv political will to take this route 
and so the chances are that the govem- 
nu*nt will opt for either of the other two 
choices left- raise taxes or resort to 
deficit financing (by printing more 
moiu*y). Or do both, 
j I'he 1987-88 budget has a provision 
j for a Ks 5,688-crore deficit and the 
I Prime Minister is on record as saying 
I that he would do ever>dhmg to keep that 
i figure from increasing, 'fhat leaves high- 
. er taxation as the only other avenue 
I open to the government, 'fhe AICC(l) 

I committee on drought relief, which is 
I headed by the Prime Minister, has 
suggested a surcharge on income tax, as 
well as customs and excise duties on 
“non-essentiaf' goods, 
j 'fhe AICC(I) committee also recom¬ 
mends additional levies on luxury items, 
'fhat means costlier airline and aircondi- 
tioned rail travel tickets, and fatter hills 
in five-star hotels. The committee would 
also like to tap the moviegoer by pushing 
up entertainment ta 5 {^s. 

For industry, though, these would 
only he pinpneks compared to the other 
proposal to put a ceiling of 12 per cent on 
dividend incomes and tax “non- 
essentials”—an omnibus term that could 
gather in its fold anything from 'FVs to 
refrigerators to cars to almost any 
consumer durable. 
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went Into a taitspin over the dividend 
freeze and industry reeled under the 
twin assaults of the credit restraints and 
the price ceilings. The inflationary bout 
was arrested, but at the terrible cost of 
reduced output and the resultant rise in 
worker layoffs and unemployment. It 
was the tensions unleashed by these 
factors that underpinned the popular 
movement led by JP and which ultimate¬ 
ly culminated in Mrs Gandhi’s ignomi¬ 
nious Emergency. 

But 1987 is not unlike 1974. There 
was a drought in 1974, just as there is 
one now. OPEC had suddenly sent the 
country’s import bill soaring by quadru¬ 
pling oil prices all of a sudden in the 
earlier year; there is a similar prospect 
in sight now with the edible oil import bill 





As if this were not <.iu)ugh, the 
government is d;iufiling ovt'r two other 
proposals that are iDie.gnant svitii higli 
inflationary potential- increasing the 
prices of steel and u)al, two basic inputs 
ior industiy. 'Hk' government is cauglit 
in a dilemma should it allow steel and 
coal produceis to raise tluar prices and 
cut bssf’s. setting off in the piocess an 
inflationary spiral that will fc-i d through 
to all sectors of the fwoiK^mv, oi should 
it ask them to hokl prices and fritg ifn* bill 
finally through budgetary support to llie 
two sectors, leading pciSsiblv to moie 
deficit financing 

W hichevei way the gf>vt‘rniiient de¬ 
cides prices will zoom. Pai Panan- 
dikcT sees double digit uillatuai as a 
certainty this year and Nandrajog 
agrees- Kconf)mist Prannoy Pov of the 
privately-funded i^jlicy Group in Delhi, 
which often advises the finance ministry 
on policy options, feels that the "under 
lying ix)tential for inflation rs high" botli 
due to the high levels of budgetary 
deficits in the last three years and the 
enonnoiis amount of nxmey sloshing 
about in the economy. Abhijit Sen of 
JNU feels that high deficits may not 
always lead to high pnees, but in a 
situation of emerging commodity shor¬ 
tage, hot money flows into commodity 
speculation, leading to inflation. He 
points out that in the last three ycar.s, 
when there was little prospect of any 
grain shortage, speculators had shifted 
from the commodity markets to the 
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bullion and stock markets. Now with 
drought staring the country in the face, 
they could well move back to make a 
killing by hoarding commodities. 

The government s response to this 
has been two-told: higher imports and a 
more restrictive credit policy to prevent 
hoarding. To bring df)wn edible oil 
prices, the goveniment has already 
decided to import 2.7 lakh tonnes im¬ 
mediately and has promised to increase 
the quantity later, if necessary'. The 
Keserv'e Bank of India, for its part, has 
imposed selective credit controls on key 
commodities like paddy, edible oil and 
cotton so that there is less of a tendency 
to hoard. 

Faced with a crisis of similar magni¬ 
tude in 1974-75, when drought and the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) oil stock combined to 
push the Indian economy under, Indira 
Gandhi’s government adopted tough 
belt-tightening measures that included a 
wage, price and dividend freeze as well 
as a tough monetary squeeze. It had 
wide political repercussions. I'he work¬ 
ing class turned militant under the yoke 
of wage controls, the capital markets 


set to balloon by Rs 1,(XX) crores just as 
international petroleum prices also look 
poised for a takeoff. And lastly, there is 
the same groundswell of political opposi¬ 
tion to Rajiv Gandhi now as there was to 
Mrs Gandhi's government in 1974. llie 
chorus of charges of corruption are 
coming tliick and fast now as they did in 
Mrs Gandhi's time—with Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh trying to do a JP vis-a-vis 
Rajiv. 

Clearly. Rajiv Gandhi is at a similar 
crossroads as his mother was in 1974. 
His options are as difficult. And at this 
stage tliere are more questions than 
answers. Will he have the political will to 
push through unpopular measures to 
secure the country’s future? Will the 
country’s grain stocks be used to feed 
the hungry, provide gainful employment 
to the idle and build permanent assets in 
the villages so that the country is better 
equipped to meet future droughts? 

The answers to these questions will 
determine whether the drought of 1987. 
was a turning point for the nation or just 
another opportunity missed. 

R. JuMtiMtlian with 
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EL NlWyS FDOTPRINn 

The el nino effect, the periodic appearance of a warm, saline current in 
the eastern Pacific, is believed to he responsible for weakening the 
monsoon currents over India 


A t Mausam Bhavan, the 
headquarters of the cen¬ 
tury-old Indian meteorolo¬ 
gical department on Delhi's 
Lodi Road, the long row of 
Dutch-built computers are forever hun¬ 
gry. They have to incessantly crunch 
weather data pouring out of a bank of 
teleprinters, housed in the next room, 
and coming from all over the world, 
specially from the 550 observatories in 
India run by the department. Wind 
speed, humidity and temperature—'as 
the variables keep changing from minute 
to minute, the computers digest the data 
in accordance with a pre-designed mod¬ 
el. Their daily grind is geared to help 
forecast Indian weather—a job which 
the Indian meteorological department 
normally does with a high degree of 
precision despite the country's location 
in' the tropics where weather conditions 
are mercurial. 

But this year the department’s clima¬ 
tologists are keenly monitoring the 
temperature charts, the rainfall lists and 
the pressure curves along the vast 
landmasses of South Asia and the adjoin¬ 
ing oceans. Almost every year, allowing 
for a few days' irregularity on either 
side, an incredibly large global phe¬ 
nomenon occurs in India round 1 June: 
this is the formation of a long gash of low 
atmospheric pressure, called a monsoon 
trough, stretching from Saudi Arabia in 
the west to the Philippines in the east, 
and cutting across India from Gangana- 
gar in Rajasthan to the coast of Orissa. 
The pressure trough attracts moist 
monsoon winds from the Arabian Sea 
which, ideally> hit Kerala on 1 June. 
Eventually, they curve into India from 
the eastern coast too, and invade the 
Indo-Gangetic plains from both sides, 
often strengthened by advancing de¬ 
pressions over the Bay of Bengal. This 
year, however, was unusual. 

At the department, the director- 
general, R. P. Sarkar, and the scientists 
working with him were aghast when 
they noticed, around 17 June, the early 
signals of a disturbed monsoon. 'It was 


Parched earth ceueed by the eevere drought; 
(Ineel) 17 bad yeefe eliioe 1977 
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going well till then/' says Sarkar, “but 
suddenly the flow pattern got dis¬ 
turbed/' Trouble A: the charts clearly 
showed that the monsoon trough was 
not forming this year, and even when it 
formed, it had a tendency to move 
towards the Himalayan foothills, thus 
failing to attract moist currents to the 
parched northern states of Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh. 
Trouble B: the INSAT pictures beaming 
into India showed no depressions in the 
Bay of Bengal, whereas there are nor¬ 
mally two of them every month. The 
depressions are generally remnants of 
typhoons that are regularly formed over 
tlie South China Sea, but the waters 
there were unusually calm this year, and 
even when the typhoons were formed, 
they moved towards the north instead of 
travelling northwestwards. 

With the passage of weeks, the un¬ 
usual atmospheric conditions persisted 
instead of clearing out. The monsoon 
flow, considerably weak and seldom 
bringing any actu^ rain, kept its tryst 
with India way beyond its normal sche¬ 
dule. It was late in Ahmedabad and 
Ludhiana by 30 days, in Delhi by 27 
days, in Lucknow by 20 days. Out of 
India’s 35 meteorological districts, rain¬ 
fall was either deficient (20 per cent to 



59.9 per cent less than normal) or 
scanty (60 per cent to 99.9 per cent less 
than norm^) in 25. By mid-August, the 
newly-formed drought committee of the 
Union cabinet, presided over by the 
Prime Minister, had a clear picture of 
the havoc: a third of the country’s rice 
production had already been knocked 
off, 70 per cent of the groundnut produc¬ 
tion was gone, and bajra was down by 50 
per cent. The headwaters had fallen so 
low at the dams that hydel generation 



had come down by 40 per cent, thus 
forcing long hours of power-cuts every¬ 
where in north and north-west India. 


T his year’s rank in the list of 17 years 
of bad monsoons since 1877, when 
rainfall stopped short of normal by 10 
per cent or more, will not be known until 
the final withdrawal of the monsoon 
flow, normally around 30 September. 
But D. R. Sikka, head of the Indian 
Institute of Tropical Meteorology in 
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Pune, thinks that 1987 may fimilly rank 
higher tsee chart) than 1972 with its 
shortfall of 21.6 per cent, though it is 
unlikely to match the record of 1918 (28 
per cent), or the dreadful dryness of 
1877 (31.5 per cent). To economists and 
agricultural planners, 1987 became a 
sure entrant into the chronicle ot calami¬ 
ties. But sitting beliind their ‘ornputer 
consoles or radar screens, atmospheric 
scientists were sharing altf^gether diffe¬ 
rent concerns. What could be the 
reasons underlying the abnomial be¬ 
haviour of the monsoon cunents If the 
18-kiJometre deep atmosphere is likened j 
to a tempestuous ocean, then the mon- i 
soon will surely seem like a strong | 
undersea channel. The question is: 
which distant forces are shaping the 
course and intensity of the channel? 

Scientists' understanding of the Indian | 
monsoon has been marked by a series of 
acceptances and rejections of distant 
parameters. The most colourful among 
them is the el nlno effect, the periodic 
appearance of a warm and saline oceanic 
current in the eastern Pacific, west of 
Peru, which, apart fi'om spelling disaster 
for South American fishing, is also 
believed to be responsible for weakening 
the monsoon currents over India, on the 
other side of the globe. It is called el 
nino, or the Christ as child, because of 
its occurrence around New Year's Day. 
However, in a total of 27 el nino years 
since 1875, India experienced at least 10 
per cent less than normal rainfall 11 
times. On 15 other occasions when the 
Peruvian coast had experienced the 
appearance of el nino, rainfall had been 
normal in India. The interesting thing is 
that it never rained more than 10 per 
cent of what is normal for India even 
once during an el nino year. 

This year, nobody in Delhi's meteoro¬ 
logical establishment was talking about 
el nino till June because the two-to- 
seven-year el nino cycle had returned to 



I Peru last year. There was even a fond 
belief that 1987 would go down perhaps 
as a typiciil post-e/ nino year which, 
according to statistics, tends to have 
beneficial effects on the monsoon sys- 
tern over India. But Sikka's office in 
Pune was closely monitoring the wani- 
I ings issued by the Climate Analysis 
1 Centre at Washington DC throughout 
! last year and this year. The Climate 
Analysis Centre (CAC) observes not 
only the temperature patterns in the 
1 eastern Pacific, but also the critical 
I South Oscillation (SO) Index, which 
measures the difference in pressure 
between Port Darwin in northern Au¬ 
stralia, tlie gateway to the Indian Ocean, 
and Tahiti in hVench Polynesia. During 
the occurrence of an el nino, the SO 
Index is negative. And when that hap¬ 
pens, rainfall over India tends to become 
low. 

By January this yeai, the SO Index 
had plummeted to 1.5 negative, and it 
became 2.5 negative by May, the worst 
in recent history and next only to the 
catastrophic year of 1877 when the 
index had hit 3.92 on the negative side. 
Sikka,who is himself one of the pioneers 
in establishing an association between el 
nmo/negative SO Index and deficient 
rainfall over India, now says: “The 
failure of this year's monsoon was fore¬ 
told. The ocean had warned even if the 
sky hadn't." 

T he most curious aspect of ocean 
behaviour in the equatorial Pacific 
this year was that the el nino/SO Index 
combination, known as ENSO, persisted 
for nearly a year, first coming as a mild 
warming of the Peruvian coast, and then 
instensifyii^ into a widespread heating 
of the entire equatorial Pacific with a 
consequent lowering of pressure. Sir 
Gilbert Walker, erstwhile head of the 
Indian meteorology department in 1923, 
had already established that as pressure 


fell in fhe south Pacific Ocean, the 
pressure over the Indian Ocean system 
rose sharply, causing dry, cloud-free 
conditions over most of India. 

But why does the equatorial Pacific 
warm up periodically? The phenomenon 
has been observed over the centuries, 
and has even worked its way into 
folklore, but its causes are embedded in 
the mystery of the^ocean and sky. The 
significance of this, as a coupled and 
interlinked system, is being understood 
only now. The ocean surface gets gener¬ 
ally warmed up during an el nino because 
of an observed weakening of the easter¬ 
ly trade winds which, in a normal year, 
would sweep up colder water from the 
subsurface. Instead, during an el nino, 
the sea becomes calm and hot, causing 
heavy downpour in the coastal aieas of 
Peru and Ecuador, and, by the same 
token, triggering a chain of dry spells in 
the Indian Ocean area. The question still 
remains: why do the easterly trade 
winds periodically weaken? 

In fact, the mystery has deepened 
since el nino showed a tendency to 
behave in a maverick fasliion from 1982- 
83, culminating with the entirely maver¬ 
ick el nino of 1986-87 which refused to 
budge for months together. In fact, the 
SO Index is negative even now, and the 
Pacific region is warmer by three de¬ 
grees Celsius. In most of the el nino 
years (previous to 1982-83) the phe¬ 
nomenon would be preceded by a strong 
high-pressure system east of Tahiti, the 
low pressure belt over Indonesia would 
be intense, and brisk south-east trade 
winds would warm the waters in the 
western Pacific. Then the wind field 
would suddenly collapse, thus releasing 
the accumulated warm water as an 
east-flowing surge known as a Kelvin 
wave. The wave crosses the Pacific in 
60 days raising the sea level and bringing 
the child Christ to South America only 
less than a week after nativity. But, as 
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DAMAGE 

(in Million Dollars) 

AUSTRALIA Droij0it ih the worst of the century, kilhn/i stock and spawning dust storms Bushfiros whipped by $2.5CX) 

high winds kill 7b and devastate property 

INDONESIA, PHILIPPINES Crops ta‘i due to drought in Indonesia 340 starve, 750 

INDIA, SRI LANKA Drought destroys crops, Indian water shortages raise fears of jaundice outbreak or other epidemics, 150 

PACIFIC STORMS A rare hurricane slams mto Hawaii Six tropical cyclones strike French Polynesia, leaving 200 

25,000 homeless in Tahiti alone 

ECUADOR, NORTHERN PERU Flcxxiis and lands ides leave 600 dead, 1.000 

SOUTHERN AFRICA Adding to the miseries of two dry years drought reduces crop production by 40 to 70 1,000 

percent, spreading disease and malnutntion. 


Total $5 68 Billion 


Kalus Wyrtki, professor of oceano^a- 
phy at the University of Hawaii, noticed 
after the 1982-83 el nino: “TOs nino 
broke all the rules. The trades didn't 
stiffen nor did the water pile up. Yet it 
was the strongest on record. For events 
such as this we need another big idea." 

T his year's monsoon arrived as a 
package of anomalies. Apart from 
the fact that the monsoon trough did not 
form and there were few depressions 
over the Bay of Bengal (Typhoon 'Bet¬ 
ty'. the first typhoon to strike the 
Vietnam coast this year, suddenly 
veered across to west of the Philippines 
j in the second week of August), weather- 
! men at the meteorological department 
also noticed that unlike in the other 
years, there was little cross-equatorial 
flow from the Southern Hemisphere. 
This flow, which originates from a 
I stretch called Mascarian High, about 
l,0(X) kilometres east of Mauritius, 
causes iipwelling of sea waters along the 
African ci^ast, bringing down its temper¬ 
ature. This raises the atmospheric 
pressure and consequently triggers the 
flow of the monsoon currents towards 
India. The upper air flow was such that 
cold air from higher latitudes (north of 30 
degrees north) were blowing into the 
Indian side, inhibiting monsoon develop¬ 
ment, and,, Jtere was an inexplicable 
prevalence o^nti-cyclones, or descend¬ 
ing air motions that swirl clockwise and 
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denote fair weather in the east Arabian 
Sea. These anti-cyclones weakened the 
south-westerly currents. 

Some atmosphenc scientists in India 
have been looking for extra-terrestrial 
factors associated with monsoon anoma¬ 
lies, and have made a breakthrough. H. 
N. Bhalme and S. K. Jadhav, both 
scientists at the Indian Institute of 
Tropical Meteorology, have now come 
up with a hypothesis that shows an 
intricate pattern of association between 
rain or drought in India and the 11 or 
12-year sunspot cycles, at the peaks of 
which radiation from the sun reaches its 
maximum values. Bhalme, who is a finn 
believer in associations, has already 
developed an objective numerical 
drought index based on the monthly 
monsoon (June-September) rainfall over 
an area and a duration for assessment of 
drought intensity. 

Bhalme's calculations first published in 
1984, showed amazing results. In the 
first 11-year period (1889-1900), which 
represented a positive sunspot cycle, 
there were three drought years and as 
many years of excessive rainfall. 
However, during the period from 1901 
to 1912, which was a negative sunspot 
cycle, there were two drought years but 
none of above-normal rainfall. The next 
positive sunspot cycle had two flood 
years and three years of drought. 
Bhalme now says that a major or posi¬ 
tive sunspot cycle has just ended with 


1986. “We are now entering a minor or 
negative sunspot cycle, and if facts 
observed over a century suddenly don't 
go awry, there is little or no chance of a 
more-than-normal rainfall in the coming 
decade," he says. I 

The picturesque Indian monsoon, 
with its dark coils of cumulonimbus that 
often rise as high as 16.5 kilometres, has 
induced both poetry and intellectual 
day-dreaming. Meteorologists have 
mapped its course with considerable 
precision, charting its origins as well as 
its possible progress across the Indian 
plains after lashing at its natural bar¬ 
riers—the two-kilometre-high Western 
Ghats, the more level Eastern Ghats, 
and, finally, the majestic wall of the 
Himalayas. Yet, the mystique of this 
natural phenomenon has never been 
fully understood. 

A sudden delay in the arrival of the 
monsoon, a sudden appearance of el ninQ 
currents on the other end of the world, 
these are anomalies that constantly in¬ 
duce speculation among vseientists about 
the true nature of the mystery. Nobody 
is sure if the enquiries initiated this year 
will ultimately lead to a solution of the 
mysteries that link the ocean and the 
sky—mysteries that are linked to the 
monsoon riddle. The job of the meteoro¬ 
logist may be only to forecast the 
weather. "But," as Sikka says, "fore¬ 
casting is one way of getting to know." 
Sumfl mttn/N&w DM 
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Parched lands, 
hungiy mouths 

State after state, the devastating drought has wrought havoc on the 
kharif crop, rural people and livestock 


• In some parts of Gujarat, water is so 
scarce that armed men stand guard over 
rescrv airs. 

• Starvaiiomtnduced migration from the 
district of Ganjam - -once called the gran¬ 
ary of Onssa—has been so extensive, 
that 7()-year-old Ual Rradhan has been 
left with the burden of providing for six 
young grandchildren. Her daughter and 
son-in-law have disappeared in search of 
food. 

• In Rajasthan, starkly articulated 
skeletons of horses and cattle litter the 
landscape, while their emaciated owners 
sit under the pitiless glare of the sun 
waiting for the rains that never conie. 

• In Bihar, caught between the floods 
below and the fire from heaven, people 
stane and cattle die. But government 
officials pat themselves on the back 
because the state machinery is far better 
prepared to deal with drought and floods 
today than it was ten years ago^ 


T wenty-one states have been 
affected, eight of them sev¬ 
erely, as India reels under the 
worst drought of the century. 
The monsoon, which 
appeared on the horizon in June, chose 
to stay away from most areas of north 
and north-western India long enough to 
ruin the kharif crop and deplete subsoil 
water, but made occasional appearances 
in the south and east to produce devas¬ 
tating flash floods. 

I Not that the drought has made a 
singular or unexpected appearance in 
1987. Some regions of India have been 
expenencing the drought for the fourth 
year ui succession. 'J'he cumulative im¬ 
pact, as well as the sheer ferocity of this 
year’s natural additions have resulted 
in an unprecedented combination of crop 
losses, cross-country migration, water- 
level depk^tion, rural unemployment, 


Women wJtti empty pitchere In Jodhpur 
waiting tor a water tanker 








dramatic price liikes and sheer human 
suffering. 

iTrough the reality of drought has 
taken different fonns in diffi‘renl state's, 
Certain consequences become apparent 
with a dreadtul and monotonous persist¬ 
ence. The starkest problem of (oiiisr is 
the loss of kharif crop, edible oil, and 
even some cash crops. In Kajasfhan. 
where the rainfall wms r>t» per cent less 
than normal, not only has agMciilluial 
land become non-arable, (‘ven major 
sources of water like the I 'dai ^agai and 
Fathe Sagar in I'daipiir, the I*odra dam 
at Mount Ahu or Ramgarh dam in Jaipur, 
are oil the verg(* of drying up. I 'nahle to 
provide any drinking wati'r lor 
thousands of |H*oj)le. the govemnu'nt 
has desperately diverted irrigation water 
for drinking purposes. Consequently, 
there has been no relief for parched soil 
or cattle. 

'Fhe Ks 3,()(K) cioies worth of agri¬ 
cultural produce lost in Gujarat tell the 
same story. In Bihar, 30 per cent of the 
bhmiiU crop of maize, ar/ia; and oil seeds 
has been lost. Less than five per cent of 
arable area in Palamau has been utilised 
for paddy cultivation. With the kharif 
crop totally ruined, and leftover stock 
from the previous rabi crop being limited 
in sirpply, farmers are subsisting on 
foots and tubers! 

Maharashtra loo has lost most ot its 
khanf crops. 'Fhe water depletion has 
resulted in K.51 lakh hectares of arable 
land being left iinsowai. Pune distnet is 
one of the worst hit According to official 
estimates, the state has enough food- 
grains to feed Its people, but tlieir 
purchasing tapacity has been reduced 
phenomenally. Apart fiom the immedi¬ 
ate ravages of the drought. Sharad 
Pa war and others have piedicted acute 
future shortages of cotton seed, edible 
oil, milk and cattle fodder. 

l^unjab and Haryana—the biggest 
grain-producing areas in the country— 
have also been crippled by low' rainfall 
and crop and cattle destruction, ffere 
loo, the disaster has been compounded 
by successive years of drought. In many 
areas, ii was impossible even to sow' the 
kharif crops. Between July and August, 
the lainfall in Haryana was barely 10 per 
cent (^f what it was in 1985. The result is 
an enomious shortfall in rice and sub¬ 
stantial losses m even cash crops like 
cotton. Well-intentloncd relief, to the 
tune of Rs 7 crores. distributed by the 
government, has only been a pittance in 
terms of relieving the sutfenng of far¬ 
mers. 

In Orissa, more than 500 deaths have 
bj^-en reported from Kalahandi and over 
from Koraput this year. But the 
stale government refuses to accept 
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these figures as consequences of the 
drought, attributing the deaths to dis¬ 
ease. The Janata legislator from Kala- 
handi, Bhakta Charan Das, and the 
Congress(I) legislator from Koraput, 
Anantaram Majhi. have argued that the 
starving people were driven to consume 
harmful fruits, roots and leaves which 
had fatal results. But the government 
has still to admit that these are hunger- 
related deaths. 

A s in the case ol previous droughtsf 
when the spectre of himine became 
alarmingly real, it is the rural population 
that is suffering the most. Even if they 
manage to avoid death by starvation, 
malnutrition-induced diseases be in wait 
for the old and the vulnerable. In Bar- 
mer, the worst-affected district in Rajas¬ 
than, a hundred children are reported to 
have died from diarrhoea, vomiting, 
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I unscrupulous human manipulations. In 
Uttar Pradesh, for instance, rich far¬ 
mers who have privately-owned 
tubewells, are charging Ks 14-18 per 
hour for the use of those tubewells. 
ITiese rates are astronomical, compared 
to government rates: and the desperate 
farmer who pays up has to take in his 
already tightened belt aji extra notch or 
two. 

The shenanigans of the rich and 
powerful are compounded by the shame¬ 
ful indifference of government officers. 
In Orissa, even complacent official esti¬ 
mates list 1722 inoperative lift irrigation 
points out of a total of 9767. Several 
sources, including the Opposition, have 
challenged the first figure. Janata MLA 
and former minister Ramkrushna Pat- 
naik has even gone so far as to describe 
the drought as being not only a natural 
disaster but a man-made one as well He 



S tarvatiotMnduced 
m^yation from the 

_ district o f_ 

Gan jam in Orissa has been _ 

vety extensive. One v iHagor, 
70-yearH>ld IM Pradhan, has 
been ieft with the burden of 
providing for six you ng 
grandchMren . Her daughter 
and seu’in-jaw have 
disappeared in seardii of feed 



cholera and other drought-related dis¬ 
eases. For the fanners, next vear's 
hopes for reiovery have boconie a 
mockery, because of the de.struction of 
animal resources. One district m Rajas¬ 
than has seen the numbers of cows and 
oxen reduced from eight lakhs in ]98;i to 
two lakhs in 1987. The healtli of surviv¬ 
ing animals is also sufficiently impaired 
to affect future milk production, Dainec 
in UP, Punjab and (iujarat are already 
feeling the pinch. 

Irrigation schemes which were orgi- 
nally designed to supplement natural 
water resources have now become the 
mainstay of the agriculture scene where¬ 
ver there is water to spare for such 
sdiemes. But their crucial role at a time 
like this also opens up prospects for 

Dry patMy ftolds In Palamau, Bihar: 
loat crop 


has pointed out the absence of any repair 
projects for iriigation systems damaged 
in previous years. On 30 June this year 
the district committee on natural calami¬ 
ties in Ganjam had requested Rs 3 
crores to meet the foreseeable 
emergency of the drought. Not a penny 
has been sanctioned so far. 

Widely var>'ing and unrealistic esti¬ 
mates made by the state and Union 
governments of actual and potential 
damages have also contributed to the 
economic losses and human trauma. 
Bihar relief commissioner G.L.A. Arva 
has declared that right now there are no 
drought-affected areas in the state, and 
that not a single death from staiwation 
has been reported so far. Meanwhile, 
three lakh people are vying desperately 
for the meagre rations they can receive 
by virtue of their "red cards", and for 
the daily cash doles of Rs 2. In Orissa- 
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To the enchantments 
^ of Kashmir... 


/V/ i IVtUlllllllL ... 

...add a touch of 
the Oberoi experience. 

6 Mai'icil mgliLs in Srinagar and Gulniarg. 

OfxTt)! i\iKl Kashmii Two magical names 
^ome logetliei to give your familv a 
memoralile vaiaiion expenciKC th;ique 
Pleasurable And imbued with the Oberoi 
touch 

The Oberoi Palaee, Srinagar Oiue the 
resklence of kings Todnv. offering a sivie, a 
hospitality^ that’s simply regal 

On to (lulmarg. With its mists and meadows, 
golf and riding, tun and frolic At ihe 
Highlands Park And throughout, the 
feeling tfiat even’ last detail has been 
t aken cai e of to perfectu )i i 

Vt-W \ That’s Kashmir - Oberoi sivle Come 
Kxpenence u 

niK SCMMER SPl£NT)OUR PACKACtE 
3 nigfits at Oberoi Palace, Srinagar 
^ nights at Hotel ffighlands Park, Gulmarg 

VAMDITY I'ptoNov IS, J987 
TARIEE. A couple (two adults) sharing a 
double room Rs 4SSS. 

^ Single (XTupanev Rs 3333 


YOl'lTS TO HNjen 

• A private taxi between (Theroi l\iiace and 
Srinagar airpc>ri 

• Full bieaklast c'ven morning at Olxroi 
P<ilace, Snnagai I uiu h i linnet available a( 
Rs ‘'S' (X'r person 

• U)‘A. off i>n a la cane meals (c*xciuding 
bevtaages) 

• 1 lansportation benveen Srm.igarX 
(iuimarg(,jn he-ailanged ai extiacosi 

• All meals morning and evening tea at 1 lotel 
Highlands Park 

• A surprise gilt at the* Oberoi Palace 


A.N1) FOR KIDS 

• I pto 2 children under 12 can be 
accommodated free in the same room as 
their parents (without extra bed oi meals, 
special budget meals available) 

• Separate n)om lor two children under 12 . 
Ks 3S40 (all () nights) inclusive of breakfast 
at Obeioi Palace and all meals ai Hotel 
[highlands Park 

• Indoor rec reaiional facilities at b<xh hotels 
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COVKR STORY 


where there is a Kalahandi to assume 
the role of India's Ethiopia—Banka Be- 
hary Das, president of the Orissa 
Krushak Mahasangh, see s crop losses 
at Rs 1000 crores. But the state 
government did not ask for assistance 
from the Centre until the second week 
of August, and even then only to the 
tune of Rs 155 crores. The Union 
government, therefore, did not bracket 
Orissa with the other severely drought- 
affected states in its early reports. 

W ith the erosion of water, soil and 
animal resources, the rural com¬ 
munity finds itself without work and 
without money to buy the food it 
could have grown. This leads to a major 
exodus of people from one part of a state 
to another, from the villages to the 
cities, from one state to another. As 
during the Partition, many of the mig¬ 
rants do not know if they will ever come 
back—and what will await them when ! 
they do. This year’s drought has already 
seen massive influxes of people from 
rural areas who are desperate for work 
and wages. 

The southern states, which depend 
more on the late north-east‘^rn than the 
early south-westeni monsoon, have also | 
fallen into the clutches of this year’s | 
drought, even though there is some : 
hope for the late morth-eastem inon- | 
soon. Farmers in Tamil Nadu have i 
already started migrating to the neigh- | 
bouring slates of Andhra Pradesh, Kar¬ 
nataka and Kerala in search of subsist¬ 
ence wages. An estimated 60 per cent of 
the 5.9 million agricultural labourers are 
being traumatised by the Lick of pro¬ 
duce, cash and food. Unable to provide 
for their livestock (even fodder cannot 
be had easily), farmers have been selling 
their cattle to owners in other states. 
Kerala, in particular, is buying huge 
numbers of animals for slaughtering. So 
far, 1.1 million cattle have either been 
deported from 1 amil Nadu or have died. 

But what IS the picture in the neigh¬ 
bouring states of Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka—which are supposed to pro¬ 
vide a haven for the dispossessed of | 
Tamil Nadu? The fourth successive j 
drought in Andhra Pradesh has gener¬ 
ated so much unemployment and lack of 
cash that people cannot afford to buy 
rice even at a subsidised rate. I'he 
rainfall has been deficient by 42 per cent, 
and the coastal paddy-growing districts 
are bearing the brunt of that shortfall. 
Government relief works and the cities 
provide some employment—but it is 
vastly inadequate W the needy. 

“We have a green ration card for 
getting rice but when there is no sowing, 
when there is no wb'rk, whefe do we get 
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Famine relief work in progrees in Rajasthan: daunting task 


the money to buy the rice?” demanded j 
Mannemma of Thummukunta village in 
Mahbubnagar district. “Last year, my 
sons went to the town looking for work. 
When the rains came, they returned, but 
the rains were not sufficient. If there are 
no more rains, the crops will die. My 
sons will be without work again. This 
time we will all leave the village.” 
Perhaps they will go. But if asked 
where, they will have no good answer. 

In Karnataka, where two-thirds of the 
agricultural area is under kharif crops, an 
estimated 50 per cent may have been 
lost to the drought. According to the 
state’s agriculture department, food- 
gram production may drop by 30 per 
cent this year, in comparison to last 
year's already diminished output! The 
shortfall in rice, jowar, bajra and ragi is 
expected to be around 40 per cent. 
Given these statistics, the state can 


L es s ttan five per cent of 
arable area in Palamau has 
been utilised for paddy 
cuttivafion. WTitfi the kharif crop 
totaby mined, and leftover stock 
from the previoiis raM crop being 
limited in supply, farmers are 
subsisting on roots and tubers! 


hardly bear the burden of distressed 
migrants from neighbouring or distant 
states. 

Migration patterns in Gujarat— 
where the drought has already caused 
the destruction of Rs 3000 crores worth 
of kharif crops—are mostly inner-state 
rather than inter-state. But with prices 
soaring even in the cities, and acute 
urban water shortage, migration is un¬ 
likely to provide much light at the end of 
the tunnel. Many towns now get water 
only on alternate days. Desperate resi¬ 
dents have even tned digging trenches 
near their house taps to capitalise on 
that scanty supply! 

With skeletons and carcasses of cattle 
littering the land, residents of Saurash- 
tra and Kutch have been migi*ating to 
central and south Gujarat. In Saurashtra, 
which is often described as the ground¬ 
nut bowl of India, farmers who cannot 
work on their own land are ready to 
work on government relief projects. 
Almost all the sugar mills in Saurashtra 
have closed down. The recent closure of 
other industries have reduced ei^t lakh 
people to joblessness. Approximately 
2000 cattle breeders are migrating to 
south Gujarat everyday with their cattle. 
In Jamnagar, too, unemployment is ram¬ 
pant with all 40 oil mills closed and crops 
worth Rs 340 crores destroyed. 

Drinking or irrigation water supply 
and crops are not the sole casualties of 
this year’s deadly drought. As the gov¬ 
ernment tries to alleviate immediate 
survival problems, the industries are 
also being crippled by shortages of 
hydro-electric i^wen Rajiv Gandhi has 
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Villagers line up for drinking water in Rajasthan, thirsty iips 

already issued directives to divert in- ot Farmers' 
dustnal allocations for diesel to the plained that 1 

agricultural sector. I'he state govern- clislnbutinc ^ 

ments are also stepping up power supply from 197!^ s 

to the farmers at the expense of certain Forty percent 

industries. the farmers 

Major sources of alternative power niiintal in tdcq 

supply, like the Narmada Valley Project are also haviri 

in Gujarat, elicit nothing more than jovvar for less 

cheerless smiles from sufferers, since while the gov 

such projects will necessarily be a long glass that ha‘ 

time in the fruition. So, even il the as animal lodf 

country manages to feed its peijple with In pastoral; 
the surplus grain stocks, the long term n<itural :Ieva 

damage both to the agncultural and ranging effect: 

industrial sector will be considerable. likely to bnn>! 

Like a ferocious wild beast, the drought will further e 

will have left its mark even on the vktim cultural land, 

that escaped wath his life. percolation aiK 


T he government has instituted relief 
programmes, food - fo r - vv r k 
schemes, and cash doles to counter tht* 
effects of this drought, F'ood, seeds, 

I fertiliser and fodder are being distn- 
( buted to distressed farmers. The figures 
make impressive reading: Ks 1().70 
ciorcs of distress funds from the Cenire 
for Haryana state; Ks 5 crorcs sanc^ 
tinned foi the UP State Electricity 
Board to provide rural electricity; Rs 
7.05 crores released by the Karnataka 
govemment for a variety of drought- 
relief operations. But in the context of 
the reality that they have to cope with, 
the statistics afnount to a mere drop in 
the mean. 

And while distribution of relief sounds 
good on paper, suffering is often pro¬ 
longed latlier than alleviated by relie f 
actions. .Nfeharashtra provides a typu al 
example. Vijay Javendia, president ot 
the Inter-State Coordimition Committee 


ot Farmers' Organisations has c»)m 
plained that the government has been 
distributing very poor qu.ility wheat 
from \\)72 stocks for animal fodeJeu. 
Forty percent of this wheat is cliaff but 
the farmers have to pay Ks 101 per 
fiuintal in Uccpvi loans for this Farmers 
are also having to st‘ll their lu'sh-grown 
jovvar for less than Ks KK) jkm (jiiintal, 
while the government sells them moist 
glass that has almost become (amipost 
as animal (odder for Ks b.f) [ler (|uiiital 
In pastoral and agi icultural terms, the 
n<itural devastatKJii will have long- 
ranging effects. A l.ite mon.^oon is more 
likely to bring tloocis in its wake which 
will further erode the toj) soil ot agri¬ 
cultural land, thus preventing water 
percolation and restoration ot groundwa¬ 
ter levels, [depleted cattle* stocks will 
take years to replenish, while (‘xisling 
animals cejiitinue to suffer from poor 
health fui lack of .idequ.ite focldcu' and 
grazing lands. 


I n pastoral and agr ic ultural 
terms, the natural 

_ devastation will have _ 

long-ranging effects. A late 
monsoon is more likely to bring 
floods in its wake which will 
further erode the top s oil of 
agricultural land 


Small tarrners who have been forced 
to sell their land to rich farmers are 
unlikely to recover their property. As 
migrants in the cities, they are only 
likely to swell the ranks of the urban 
unemployed since the* ciippled induslries 
are more likely to lay off workers than 
hire them. The tooth and nail struggle 
over the scantiest of scanty resources 
has already escalated violence in many 
villages. Such viokmce is Ifkely to remain 
as a long-temi factrir m rural societies, 
given the disruption of the social fabric 
and the likelihood of continuc'd scarcity. 
What IS worse, w'lth so many distress 
sales of land and projierty by poor 
peasants, the rural power elite is likely 
to entrench itself c'ven further thus 
perpetuating (he firutal tactics of ex- 
ploitatuai, domination and accjuisilion. 

'riu: exploitation trend-, will also be* 
observed in urban mdustnai sei tors. In 
Maharashtra, for instance, where the 
two major cash crops are sugari’ane ,ind 
c'otton, c'otton farmc'rs are already 
apprt'liensive of the power games re- 
I sorted to by the influential urban cotton 
I textile lobby. According t(i Vijay Javen¬ 
dia, this lobby is deliheratcdy firesenting 
j lower figures for estimated cotton pro- 
j duction to tile government 'I'lie lobby 
I probably wants to repeat thc'ir 1978 
I lac'lus wiien they imported ten lakli 
1 bales in ten months. Of lour^e there 
was no market for this in India, and the 
entire cotton had to be- re-exported at a 
loss of Ks 70 crores for the* state. In 
spite ot the drought, cotton farmers do 
not, at this point, expect a disastrous 
shortfall in production. 'Fherc* is no nec‘(i 
(or panic But the urban lobby wants to 
coiner the farmers by suspending nor¬ 
mal (‘Xports and depressing the* domc'S- 
tic market. Their strategy has paid oft, 
f(;r the government has already sus- 
pendc'd cotton c‘xports, and allowod 
imports of cotton against export of 
svnthetic fibre. Meanwhile, the cotton 
farmers lose their ini'orne and join the 
ranks of the* starving. 

"^ITe drought ot 1987 will probably not 
produce the spectral and spectacular 
images of the man-made famine of 194.'1. 
But It will leave long-lasting if not 
permanent scars on the social, econo¬ 
mic, and environmental structure of the 
country—scars which have l)een origi¬ 
nally made by the fury of nature, but 
deeply underscores by the iinscrupu- 
lousness of men. 

Chitrita Banerji with reports from Olga 
Tellis/Bonihay, Rohini Nilekani/Eanipi- 
/ore, Patralekha Chatterjee/C/iend/gerfi, 
Ritu SarinILucknow, Faizan Ahmed/Pet- 
na, Mahosh IrwodHAhmedabad, Sarada 
P. HanMBhubaneswar, Milap Chand 
Dandia/ye/por, Shubha S\n%hlHyderabad, 
Chandu HakiMadras 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Game for a lai^ 

Famous cricketing personalities recall some of the more 
unusual moments of their careers: funny ones they like to remember 
and embarrassing ones they’d rather forget, in this extract 
from the book Cricketing Memories 


Sunil Gavaskar 

I t is easy to remember milestones, 
achievements, patches of marvellous 
or abysmal form, pieces of good fortune 
or rank ill luck just when things appear to 
be falling into a pattern. But memories 
are also made of some quite trivial 
vignettes—a sort of composite of the 
embarrassing, amusing and dramatic. 

All three combined to produce a 
series of memorable incidents in the 
spring of 1976. We had finished with a 
light-and-shade tour of New Zealand 
where the mind dwelt more on umpiring 
ques^n marks and some terribly 
blustery weather and 
occasionally acute boredom. 

But now we were headed for 
the enchanting isles where I 
had such great times in 1971 
and where the Caribbeans 
are so kind to me. 

But 1 had had a setback 
having been hit on my cheek¬ 
bone during the Wellin^on 
Test and I had been advised 
a fortnight of rest. I pleaded 
with manager Polly Umrigar 
to let me stay back in New 
York en route and away from 
cricket, and he, after much 
cajoling, agreed. With me 
was assistant manager Balu 
Algannan, a fine gentleman 
and a truly simple soul, of the 
kind that certainly would not 
have gone out of his way to 
see the film Deep Throat 
And in chilly New York 
where end-February rain and 
single-digit wind chill factor 
made life depressing I per¬ 
suaded him to do just that. 

Perhaps he did not know 
what it was all about. Any¬ 
way he sat through the two 
hours or so, kx^g away 
every now and again and 
througl^t making strange, 
groaning, disapproving 
sounds.. He was relieved 


when it was all over. I couldn’t resist 
asking him, “What did you think of Linda 
Lovelace?” “Oh, she is beautiful.lady,” 
he replied! I don't think he will ever 
forgive me for the liberty. 

The manager Polly Umrigar had 
already suffered through his quota of 
embarrassment. The temperature was 
hovering near freezing point when the 
team landed in New York from Los 
Angeles. Diffident 'and shy would just 
about describe Polly. He baulked at 
asking what transport was available for 
going firom one terminal to another half a 
mile away. So the team members step¬ 
ped out into the cold in their Civvies 


(ordinary blazers and shirts) and 
promptly, to a man, rushed back into the 
terminal looking most disapprovingly at 
their manager. Some inquiries revealed 
that there was indeed a courtesy coach 
appropriately heated and very comfort¬ 
able. 

1 joined the team in Barbados in early 
March after they had played the Lee¬ 
ward and Windward Island matches. To 
get back in touch, I played the territory 
match, threw the bat around, not really 
happy with my form but hoping for 
better times in the Test match. In fact, 
Bishen Bedi, the captain, sat out this 
match and I captained the side. So it was 
a disaster when we lost 
the engagement in under 
three ^ys. by all of ten 
wickets. Certainly no cause 
to celebrate. But then, the 
magic and madness of the 
island perhaps got to us and 
we decided to spend an 
evening at the Caribbean 
Pepperpot to listen to a great 
Trinidadian Calypso singer, 
the Sparrow. 

Perhaps it is nK)re accu¬ 
rate to say night rather than 
evening. And what a night! It 
was the opening day of the 
Test match and we had been 
bowled out for 177 during the 
day and the next day would 
be crucial. 

But sometimes the devil 
gets hold of you. And we set 
out for the exotic, op^-air 
night club around dinner 
time. Along with me were 
Surinder Amamath, Parth- 
asarathy Sharma and Eknath 
Solkar. We had; for obvious 
reasons, chosen an obscure, 
comer table. All was going 
well between steel bands and 
Sparrow's bantering and we 
were enjoying our obscurity 
alongside Ca^dian tourists, 
film stars and millionaire 
playboys. 
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When suddenly our complacency was 
shattered The stage spotlight without 
warning swivelled in our direction, the 
band struck up a fanfare and the Sparrow 
announced, ‘*We welcome the Little 
Master and the other Indian cricket 
stars.” We were asked to get up and 
acknowledge the applause. We did, not 
knowing literally where to hide. 

To add to our discomfiture, the local 
media man Tony Cozier was a few tables 
away and we feared the worst. After all, 
it was late in the night and we were not 
doing so well in tlie match, to put it 
mildly. But to his credit he never talked 
publicly about it. But a footnote to the 
incident was that all of us present at the 
Caribbean Pepperpot that night dropped 
catches the next day. There must be a 
lesson in it somewhere! 

Imran Khan 

W hile I will always hold that the era 
of Kerry Packer was a high water¬ 
mark in the game of cricket, it also 
brought in its wake a traumatic experi¬ 
ence which I shall always remember 
with some regret. That season of 77-78 
will therefore hold for me rather mixed 
memories. 

First a word about World 
Series Cricket. The hype and 
the advertising blitz led many 
to believe that the games 
were fixed or at least that 
there was an element of 
“programming'* involved. 

Sure, there was a new pro¬ 
duct launch going on, a total¬ 
ly non-traditional product, 
cricket with coloured clo¬ 
thing, sideshows and new 
regulations. There was 
bound to be some excessive 
publicity. But over-all, it was 
good, honest, competitive 
cricket all the way. 

Remember, if you were a 
bowler you were trying to 
dismiss Richards, Lloyd or 
the Chappell brothers, and if 
you were a batsman, you 
were facing Andy Roberts 
and Dennis Lillee. 

Suddenly amidst all the 
controversy generated by 
the WSC, there appeared to 
be a silver lining. Pakistan 
were amidst throes of selec¬ 
tion problems with the cream 
of their talent having de¬ 
fected to the new Australian 
game. But out of the blue. 

Mr Omar Kureishi. the well- 
known Pakistani commenta- 
tor» appeared on the scene 
and decided to whisk 


away with him Zaheer Abbas, 

Mushtaq Mohammed and myself. Asiif 
Iqbal did not want to go because he said 
he had already retired and Majid Khan 
was plreoccupied with his wife's illness. 
Speaking for all of us, I can say that we 
were truly excited about the return to 
orthodox Test cricket. Little did we 
know what kind of welcome awaited us 
at home. 

The first thing we found out, and 
which should have been an indication of 
the events to follow, was that there was 
no one to receive us. No one seemed to 
know anything about our impending 
arrival. Both Mushtaq and Zaheer had 
homes in Karachi and they had no 
problems. I was left stranded at the 
airport. 

The next day I made my way to the 
stadium hoping to sort things out. I was 
ratlier stunned, on arrival at the National 
Stadium, to see Zaheer and Mushtaq 
wandering about quite aimlessly. In fact, 
they looked distinctly lost. Not having a 
! clue as to what was going on, we 
I changed into our whites and reported to 
the selectors. We met with anything but 
a friendly welcome. In fact, we were 
greeted with surprise and amusement. 
But they told us, rather reluctantly, to 


join the nets. 

1 felt profusely humiliated and was 
beginning to wonder why we had taken 
up the offer in the first place. We were 
being made to feel totally unwanted. But 
things got worse. Captain Wasim Bari 
was hostile. “Who invited you here? 
Who said you were playing?” he queried. 

A high level meeting was soon set up 
between selector Mohammad Hussain 
and some Board officials. They finally 
concluded that we coutd play against 
England if we “denounced” the World 
Series Cricket. We found this rather 
incredible. We were under the impress¬ 
ion that Omar Kureishi had been nego¬ 
tiating with Kerry Packer. The officials 
parried that Kureishi had no authority to 
negotiate and had nothing to do vrith the 
Board. For me it was financial loss as 
well since I was the only Pakistani to be 
selected for the Supertest and the 
playing fee was US $5,000. 

It was only later on that the full story 
was told. Perhaps the Board had capitu¬ 
lated under pressure from the England 
players. After all, the strongest resent¬ 
ment to Mr Kerry Packer was in Eng¬ 
land. 

It was ironical that Pakistan were 
overwhelmed in England in 1978. 


Imran Khan 
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Further, while I was banned 
because of my Packer con¬ 
nections, three who were 
also involved, Javed Mian- 
dad, Haroon Rashid and Sar- 
fraz, were playing for 
Pakistan. 

The footnote to the inci¬ 
dent is perhaps on the cheer¬ 
ful side. Peace returned to 
cricket soon; we played a 
Test series in India and there 
were dfscussions between 
the warring factions. 1 
finished third in an interna¬ 
tional fast bowling contest in 
spite of competing with a jet 
lag. Michael Holding finished 
second and Jeff Thomson 
topped the pace bowlers of 
the worid. 
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Ian Chappell 

T here is a historic picture of the 
famous Ashes Test match at Leeds 
which shows Tony Greig dressed in a 
coat and tie and me in a sports shirt» 
jeans and thongs (casual slippers), both 
df us ruefully examining the wicket 
which had been damaged by some poli¬ 
tical activists; this was in the summer of 
1975, during the third Test. The match 
had to be called off at a rather crucial 
stage, but that newspaper picture pub¬ 
lished around the world has an interest¬ 
ing history to it. 

Why was I thus dressed and looking 
so bedraggled? Well, the story begins 
with my old mate Rodney Marsh. Along 
wth Greg Chappell and myself, he was 
dismissed the evening before. So we 
met at the bar' where Rodney was 
making quite a racket. Before there was 
any trouble, we left the premises and 
settled down to gambling in a nearby 
casino. Marsh was having a good run and 
we must have left the place around 4-30 
or 5 in the morning. Our hotel was way 
out of Leeds and by the time we hit the 
sack it was nearly sunrise. 

TonyQreIg and Ian Chappell 


Vr hadjiirt crossed my 1^ 
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H tow^ lhewi citetwlienl 
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Suddenly the phone rings around 8 
am. It is our manager Fred Bennett. 1 
was groggy with sleep and could hardly 
focus on what was going on. Bennett 
said to me, “Someone has dug up the 
wicket. “ “Oh. for heaven's sake, w^hat a 
time for practical jokes, ’’ I moaned. But I 
soon realized our manager was serious 

and got ready-well, in a manner of 

speaking. I didn't bother with a shower 
or a shave, just chucked on what clothes 
1 could find. And thus when the cameras 
were clicking on that pre-breakfast 
morning at Headingley, I was caught in 
rather an uncaptainlike state! 


WAS CAUG4HT IN RATHER AN UfICAPTAlNUKC 

— tf-r-A-rr- 1 *t 



Richard Hadlee 

I must have signed during my cricket¬ 
ing career thousands of autographs— 
books, piece's of paper, bats, miniature 
bats. But 1 never forget an incident quite 
early in my career—in fact during the 
71-'72 season for Canterbury. 

Playing alongside me were estab¬ 
lished Test players and household 
names of the game of cricket. Suddenly 
a young lad thirst a book under my nose 
and said, '‘Sign." 1 looked at the page 
proffered and saw such distinguished 
names as Medley Howarth, Bob Cunis* 
Ross Morgan, Graham Dowling and 
Brian Hastings. I duly signed. The 
youngster suddenly queried me, “who 
are you?" “I am Richard Hadlee, a new 
player," I said. “Oh I don't want your 
signature. How can 1 rub it out?" asked 
the youngster. 

What about embarrassing moments? 
I'he one I remember most is at Lord's in 
1978. We were playing the third test 
against England. We had made about 
300 and England were 200 for 3 and it 
looked like quite a bitter battle ahead. 
Fortunes changed a bit and we bowled 
England out for 250 for a rather useftil 
lead. 

But here comes the clincher . People 
who have seen me bowl will know that I 
Cross my legs and do a little skip before I 
get mobile on my run-up to the wicket. I 
had just crossed mv legs and started 
running towards the wicket when 1 
siidd(‘niy found myself flat on my face. I 
had tri|)ped over my feet. The crowd 
and tile other players thought it was a 
git ai )oke. And when I realized that I 
had done it in front of 28,(KK) people and 
that It had been seen live in drawing- 
i(K)ms as wtll as filmed in detail, 1 was 
realiv red in the face. 

M.L. Jaisimha 

I t IS my sensational comeback to lop 
level cricket that 1 rate as the most 
memorahie incident of my career with 
the gre at game. I had been dropped 
after the eventful 'lest at Calcutta 
against the West Indians, which will be 
remembered largely for the unsavoury 
incident at the Eden (iardens on New 
Year’s Day. But that is another story in 
itself. 

Meanwhile 1 had scores of 4 and 44 at 
Bombay and 37 and 31 at Calcutta (in 
team totals of 167 and 178). 1 was not in 
the squad for Madras and 1 have strong 
suspicions that there was a feeling 
around that I liad led the protest against 
continuing tlie match in riot-tom Cal¬ 
cutta. 

I was dropped from the team for 
England that summer but found myself 






nK)re than ever determined to do well. 

But I found my name was not in the 
team to tour Australia under Pataiidi. I 
was dumbstruck, and till this day cannot 
describe my numbness when I was given 
the news. I continued to play fruitful 
cricket, nonetheless. 

The Brisbane Test was to start on 
January 19. I had, bke everyone else, 
been following the fortunes of the Indi¬ 
ans either on the radio or in the daily 
Press. 

Meanwhile I had helped South win the 
Duleep Trophy against the star-studded 
West Line-up and was continuing to pile 
up the runs. On the afternoon of January 
13 the phone rang. It was someone 
called Sriramari. Now I had a local friend 
in Hyderabad by that name and 1 thought 
we were discussing the evening ahead 
when he asked me my plans. Suddenly it 
dawned on me that this was the Board 
secretary. 

“Can you fly to Australia immediately? 
Is your passport valid?” I could not 
believe what I was hearing. I was in a 
trance and just said, “Sure, 1 am ready 
to go.“ 

The rest was a daze of burned 
packing, injections, tickets and visas and 
a succession of phone calls from friends 
and well-wishers. I caught the plane to 
Sydney and thence to Bnsbane, landing 
in the capital of Queensland on a tropical, 
muggy afternoon on January 16. Less 
than sixty hours remained for the match. 
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I did not at any stage think I was going 
to make the final eleven, as a reserve is 
so often just that—a standby. I rested, 
limbered up, and hardly had rubbed the 
jet lag from my eyes when 1 was told 1 
was in the magic eleven. While the rest 
is history, it still needs recounting. 

Remember I had had no net practice. I 
had gone straight from Indian conditions 
to the glare, the windy atmosphere and 
the bouncy wicket of the Gabba with 
little mental or physical preparation. But 
I started sighting the ball cleanly. It was 
as if each stroke was wiping out the 
injustices of recent months. 1 made 74 in 


the first innings and hardly had the 
congratulations died down when I went 
out second time and this time, stroking 
even more convincingly, scored 101. 
What ^eater challenge and satisfaction 
can this great game provide? 

Dennis LRIee 

A t the highest level of the game, in 
Test cricket, the element of “nee¬ 
dle” is an integral parWof the proceed¬ 
ings. It is purely an on-the-field phe¬ 
nomenon and players, and indeed, the 
spectators, come to expect it as part of 
the game. Of course, everyone has 
heard about the Australian institution of 
“sledging”, or keeping up a constant, 
usually unpleasant and derogatory patter 
near the batsman to upset him. In 
England, they would just use the great 
understatement “gamesmanship”. 

The incidents involving Tony Greig 
and myself have been documented at 
great len^h in different publications and 
by chroniclers of the game a§ well as 
biographers. For my part, I will suffice it 
to say that we do not see eye to eye. 

The batting helmet that appeared in 
the World Series Cricket summer in 
’77-78 looked more suited to a car 
speedway than to a cricket field. Most 
Australians thought so anyway. And 1 
responded to Tony Greig’s headgear as 
a bull might respond to a red rag. 
Tony donned the helmet in the second 


M.L. Jalsimha Denis Lillee 

1 I .. NUTS Awd> Bolts ARounj).. ” 
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Supertest between the World and Au¬ 
stralia at Perth. The jibes he copped 
hurt only his pride but to add to it, 1 
managed to hit him in the ribs a couple of 
times. Then bull's-eye, I bounced one 
off Greig’s '‘helmet”. Nuts and bolts flew 
around and there was plenty of mirth. 
We certainly needed some light relief 
with World 490 for 5. I took Greig's 
wicket a few overs later. 

Earlier, Barry Richards had made 
200, and Gordon Greenidge a century 
before retiring with a recurrence of his 
leg injury. I expected Greenidge’s re¬ 
turn and he limped to the crease as the 
seventh wicket fell. What I hadn’t ex¬ 
pected was Tony Greig as his runner. 

This was annoying on two counts: 
first, Greig hadn't asked our captain, Ian 
Chappell, if Greenidge could have a 
runner; second, since Greenidge was 
injured before the game we doubted that 
he was entitled to one anyway. 

Chappell mentioned this to umpire 
Peter Enright and, after a discussion 
with Gary Duperquzel, they overruled 
him. So then Chappell objected to I'ony 
Greig running as he was the captain and 
Chappell didn’t want him to I>e giving 
instructions to his players while he was 
acting as runner. 

By this time. Rodney Marsh was 
taking an interest in the proceedings, 
saying, “Go easy on the poor bloke. It’s 
the only chance he will get to spend a bit 
of time in the middle anyway, and if we 
get rid of him, they will only send out 
someone like Asif Iqbal who can really 
run.” Once again, the umpires overruled 
Chappell. 

Ray Bright had only bowled a few balls 
before inspiration struck skipper Ian 
Chappell again; he objected as follows: 
“Look, the rules state that a batsman, 
when acting as a runner, must wear his 
normal batting attire, so 1 want this 
so-and-so to go off and put on his helmet 
to run between the wickets." “Don't be 
silly,” said Rodney Marsh. “Everyone 
knows his helmet's down at the 
panelbeaters being fixed up.” 

Hanif Mohammed 

T here are many things we remember 
pleasantly; others with some 
amusement, and yet others with embar¬ 
rassment For a cricketer there are all 
these emotions in their playing careers. 
For me the pleasant the amusing and 
the touching were all rolled into one. 

It was 1957-58 during Pakistan’s tour 
of West Indies and the setting was the 
Kensington Oval in beautiful Barbados. 
We had had a disastrous start at 105 all 
out and West Indians had scored over 
500 in their first knock. It was a six-day 
match and there were stiU three and a 
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half days left and survival appeared a 
long shot. 

In the second innings I opened with 
Imtiaz and we had a partnership of 170 
or so. Among those who were watching 
were ticketless enthusiasts on trees 
dotted around the cricket ground. And 
they were certainly to figure in the 
incidents that took place later in the 
match. 

Meanwhile, my masseur, a local “Ba- 
jan” who had tended to me with great 
care in between my long innings, was 
seen fast asleep at lunch time on the fifth 
day. “Don’t you want to see Hanif 


batting, man?” someone asked him. “No 
worry, he will still be batting when I get 
up,” came the confident reply. And true 
enough, I was stiU around when the 
rubbed the sleep out of his eyes before 
the tea interval. 

A boy had fallen from the tree square 
of the wicket and had been taken to the 
St. Michael Hospital to mend his frac¬ 
tured right arm. This was also on that 
eventful fifth day while I piled on the. 
runs. The first thing the boy said as he 
was released from hospital on the sbcth 
day of the match was that he would like 
to go back to the ground. He did nad 
clambered up the same tree. “Is Hanif 
still batting?” he asked and showed little 
surprise on being told that indeed 1 was. 
still going strong. 

I went on to get 337. It was, naturally, 
a memorable innings for me 

Vivian Richards 

A s a batsman who has had the good 
fortune to make thousands of runs, j 
my main adversaries have been bowlers 
and, in this day and age, it automatically 
means fast bowlers. And I have had 
brushes with my share of them. 

Lenny Pascovitch, Len Pascoe for 
short, loves digging them in short and I 
was a prime target. Conversely, any¬ 
thing short is fair game for me and I just 
love hooking them right of my nose* 
Affectionately, perhaps, I think of Len as 
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When you don't have to go thru' hell... 
You can tell 




Business is booming. Everyone is on 
the "Hi-tech" trail. The race is on to link 
up with the world’s best. Direct dialling 
to most of the advanced countries of 
the world makes contact so much 
easier, international calls aren't mind 
blowing anymore. The lines don’t go 
dead. Calls don’t get disrupted. 

Is it the 9th wonder of the world? No. 

It’s Finolex at work. Finolex Jelly 
Filled Telephone Cables • made in 
technical collaboration with United 
Technologies Essex Group Inc., US A- 
are helping revolutionise 
telecommunications in India. 

Iri most exchanges the very latest 
systems are being used to facilitate 
communications. These systems will 


function only with the latest in cables. 
To be on par with the world around us 
it is a must to have the right 
connections. Finolex Cables are 
therefore always specified. 

In Finolex Jelly Filled Telephone 
Cables an exclusive insulation 
compound gives the cable a longer life. 
The jelly acts as an effective moisture 
barrier and resists seepage during 
handling or laying. Also, to prevent 
electrical interference from outside the 
cables are provided with special 
screening. Hence no interruptions no 
matter how bad the weather. 

Finolex gets your message across 
without getting your links 
disconnected. 



Fmotex 

Cables Limited 

26/27, BOMBAY-PUNE ROAD, 
PIMPRI, PUNE 411018 (INDIA) 


Finolex gets people together 

PRA’nBHA-BT-BBB 



BOOK EXTRACT 


a “nut case*'. When I’d hooked a few he 
would come glowenng down the wicket 
and tell me, “Just wait till you miss the 
next one and you’ll be a hospital case. ’’ 
Happily Pascoe has retired from the 
game without my insurance company 
having had to pay out any unduly large 
bills! 

The English tour of 1980 was a 
particularly memorable one for me. It 
was the year I got mamed. Not only did 
1 undertake the happy occasion during 
the cricket season but it was bang in the 
middle of a Test senes, in fact two days 
before the Test match—I got mamed on 
a Wednesday and the match was to 
commence on the Friday. I suppose 
everyone had wiitten me off for that 
match at least, since we were still fresh 
from the Church and in the midst of what 
should have been a honeymoon. But 1 
cracked 114 just to show there were no 
! hard feelings and that cncket could be 
played under all kinds of circumstances. 

Frank Tyson 

Y ou have perhaps to have knowm a 
fast bowler intimately be*ore you 
understand all his foibles and quirks. 
Usually they are quite a volatile lot and 
as a tribe given to rathei quick reac¬ 
tions. So if you play a practical joke on 
such a person you might get a pretty 



Frank Tyson 


ou have to have known 
a fast bowler intimately 
before you understand 
ail his foibles and 

quirf(s. Usually they are quite a voia* 
tile lot and as a tribe given to rather 
quick reactions 


A|lt Wadekar 




strong rejoinder. 

In Northampton in my county playing 
days there were some great chiiracters 
on and off the field and it would take 
volumes just to list and describe them. 
Hut one particularly comes immediately 
to mind. His name was Des Barnck and 
he had an unusual sense of humour. 
Once I was in my bath, soaking in the j 
luxury of the w'am water when he ; 
barged in and threw a bucket of cold ! 
water all over me. 

I was livid. 1 towelled myself down, 
got hastily dressed and went in search of 
Barrick. 1 found him in the dressing 
room. 1 picked up a huge bucket of water 
and unceremoniously emptied it over 
him and for the time being felt W'ell 
avenged. It was only a few minutes later 
that 1 realised the enonnity of the joke, 
as someone told me that iJes Barnck 
had gone and put on my street clothes, j 
which I w'ould have soon changed into j 
belore going homel { 


Ajit Wadekar 

E ver since that windy afternoon in 
Port of Spain as India played tht' last 
of the five Test matches ti) a draw to 
clinch the senes, people have asked me 
about the Isl Canbbean toss of the 
histone 71 seruLS. Some in the local 
media had implied that all might not have 
been fair about my (.all w'hich was in fact 
the correct one and which ensured that 
we won the scries 14), 

It was a very good wicket, unlike the 
one for the second 'rest match on the 
same venue that India had won, which 
had been a little underprepared On the 
previous occasion, during the .second 
Test, 1 had hoped that I would lose the 
toss because it was a clitficult decision to 
make. Jlen^ 1 was determined to wan, 

1 had lus) three in a row. having called 
heads each time and seeing the com 
come up tails each time, riiis time I 
decided to change my tactics and called 
tails. Pel haps Gary Sobers was used to 
heanng me call heads and assumed I 
would do the same again. Whatever the 
truth of the matter, he looked puzzled 
w'hen I said I had won. 'I'hcre was a 
strong wind blowing in from the moun¬ 
tains and I was upwind from him. It may 
have distorted my call. 

Sobers looked across at the grounds¬ 
man who was also close by. The 
groundsman confinned that the coin had 
come up tails. “But did you call tails?" 
Sobers asked me. “Sure I did,” 1 said. 
Sobers still looked a little puzzled but 
there was no help for it. You can’t 
actually toss again. And the media soon 
forgot the storm in a teacup. 
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Taken from Cricketing Memories, compried by j 
Jyotsna Poddar, distributed by Rupa 4 Co , Rs . 
145 i 
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Devi Lai's lai|;esse 


The Haryana chief minister has written off farm 
loam worth Rs 227 crores. What will be its impact on 
the state's economy? 


I f the gesture was unprecedented, 
its implications were far-reaching. 
Anxious to vindicate itself after 
being voted to power with a 
massive majority, the Devi Lai 
government decided to fulfil one of its 
most sensational election promises by 
writing off loans to the tune of Rs 227.51 
crores. The loans had been made to 7.48 
lakli small fanners and members of 
weaker sections by cooperative banks 
and commercial banks on or before 23 
March, 1986. No sooner had the 
Haryana government decided to write 
off the loans than farmers in Karnataka 
began demanding similar generosity. 

But what would happen if similar 
decisions were taken by all state govern¬ 
ments? Would the economy be able to 
cope with thd^ burden? What is more, 
such iargt^se goes against the basic 
principles of economic administration. 

...I........ - -- --— - 

AO •- 


“How can you operate a credit system, “ 
asked the Union finance secretary, l3r 
Bimal Jalan, “by giving people loans and 
then writing them off? The whole sys¬ 
tem would collapse.” 

llie burden on Haryana will be enor¬ 
mous. Even generalised waivers tend to 
disrupt the functioning of a rural credit 
system handicapped by mounting over- 
dues. llie Reserve Bank of India had, 
for this reason, expressed strong dis¬ 
approval of the Lok Dal’s promise to 
write off loans upto Rs 20,000 per 
loanee during its election campaign. The 
party was promising something no state 
government in its right mind would do. 
Haryana’s budget for 1987-88 already 
shows a deficit of Rs 35 crores, against 
Rs 27 crores in 1986-87. The expendi¬ 
ture on capital account has been growing 
at such a rate that even a surplus on 
revenue account of Rs 191 crores has 


been reduced to an overall deficit of Rs 
35 crores. The gap is certain to widen 
with the burden of the new waiver, 
particularly because no attempt has been 
made to match it with additional re¬ 
source mobilisation. 

It IS true, however, that the century's 
worst drought continues to haunt 
Haryana, and the writing off of loans may 
have, post facto, become justifiable. 
Haryana is perhaps the only state which 
has not received even 12 mm of rain in 
the current monsoon. In south-western 
Haryana, which accounts for nearly 65 
per cent of the state's total millet yield, 
not an inch of kharif land has been 
brought under the plough. The millet 
crop has withered away even in the 
canal-command areas on account of the 
intense heat and low humidity. The 
withering away of the millet crop has led 
to a severe shortage of green fodder, 
resulting in a drastic reduction of the 
state's milk yield. Of the six lakh hec¬ 
tares earmarked for sowing paddy, 
transplantation operations have been 
completed only over 2.5 lakh hectares, 

I with the help of tubeweUs. 
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Supporters of the Lok Del(B) celebrating their party's victory In the Assembly efectfona 


The farmers are also 
complaining of insects 
and pests damaging the 
thirsty crops. Scant 
rainfall has also affected 
the consumption of 
fertilisers. According 
to officials, the main 
reason for poor 
fertiliser liftings 
is the refusal 
on the part of 

/ 




W hy bbme Devi Ul 
alone when the 
CongressiDhas 
Hielf made unfair eleotonl 
gestures? Said Haiyana's deputy 
CM Banarsi Das Gupta: inthe 
loan medtsbetween 27 February 
and 24 ApHI this year, some Rs 
300crores were distributed 
Moi^theiieopie, and the Union 
nAiiSter of state for 
finance, lanardhan 
, Poojaiviiimself 
* presided over the 
" functions heid at every 
district headquarter. 
AH this was intended 
to puKhase votes for 
thqCongressd) 


banks to advance short-term loans to 
fanners on account of the poor recovery 
of Cl op loans in the last rabi season. In 
such circumstances, the writing off of 
loans can only be a helpful measure.Said a 
senior Haryana government official: 
“ Fhe drought is the main issue in the 
country today and such steps will only go 
to the credit of the government." 


sides, why blame Devi Lai alone 


D«vl Lai: keeping 
a promise 












'when the Congress(I) has itself 
made unfair electoral gestures? Said 
Haryana’s deputy chief minister Banarsi 
Das Gupta: “In the loan melas between 
27 February, 1987 and 24 April, 1987, 
some Rs .300 crores was distributed 
among the people, and the Union minis¬ 
ter of state for finance, Janardhan Pooj- 
nry, himself presided over the functions 
held at every district headquarter. In 
one day, more than one district was 
visited by him. All this was intended to 
purchase voters for the Congress(I),. 
“The Haryana chief minister had called it 
“political corruption". 

I'he deputy chief minister went on: "If 
the central * government, through its 
machinery, can hand out Rs 300 crores 
in less than two months, what is wrong 
in my asking the central banks tp give 
relief to the poor and downtrodden by 
relieving the debt burden within the 
small loans guarantee scheme?" There 
were as many as 3,50,000 beneficiaries 
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Devi Lai addressing an election gathering; unique promise 


of the loan mcl.is, aaordin^i to the 
deputy chief ininhstei, all of whom were 
selected on th(‘ basis of their political 
affiliations, and many of them have 
allegedly used the mone.\ lor purposes 
other than agriculture 

Ixian mclcismi.' far more objectionable 
than “writiUK off’ loans because they are 
the “ot i^nnal sin”, Oftt^n, targets are set 
for bank otficials to ^et a i.erlaiu numbei 
of loanees. The money is distributed 
without proper technceecoiKmiic feasi¬ 
bility studies. Hesides. if Hevi Lai com¬ 
mitted j^ross finam lal irnproiiriety by 
wnting off loans, Lnme Minister Kajiv 
Gandhi committed a gieater sin: h(‘ held 
a meeting with RBI, banks and olficiaK 
from all public sector undertakings 
shortly after the Haryana debacle and 
declared the removal of collateral secur¬ 
ity for all beneficiaries of rural develop¬ 
ment schemes. (Henceforth, people will 
be included m these schemes without an 
evaluation of their creditwortliiness or 
potential to take part in rural develop¬ 
ment.) 

B S Ahuja, Haryana’s tinance secret- 
1 aiy, argued that the Lok Dal had 
i announced in its election manifesto that 
if It was voted to power it would "waive 
loans to peasants and the poor”. In the 
govenmitmt’s very first policy statement 
on 10 July, they said that they would 
waive loans advanced by cooperative ' 
institutions, soual welfare departments, 
welfare coopeiatives (like the Hanjan 
Kalyan Nigam, etc ), and those made 
under the Integrated Rural Develop¬ 
ment Programme. "Taking off from 
this/' Ahuja explained, "the government 
decided that they would write off loans in 
the cooperative sector, and give and 
obtain relief in respect of short and 


medium tenn cooperative loans, loans 
given to peasants and small farmt^rs 
owning not more than 6.!:i5 acres, and 
loans given to rural artisans, landless 
labourers and petty shopkeepers. The 
relief in each case shall not exceed Rs 
lO.fKJO.” 

The official explained that the reliet 
was aimed at helping the weaker sec¬ 
tions. the small and marginal fanners 
and agncullural labourers. Their loans 
have been overdue for a number of 
years because they have no capacity to 
repay them, "'fhe state government 
simply wants to revive their capacity to 
borrow, which is choked," Ahuja said. 
He explained that a person’s capacity to 
borrow or repay is decided by the size of 
his assets, or his involvement in produc¬ 
tive enterprises. "If this capacity to 
boirow’ disappears, there is a social and 
economic justification for the govern¬ 
ment wanting to revive it." However, 
what makes the largesse objectionable is 
chief minister Devi Lai’s decision to fulfil 
his electoral commitment of giving relief 
of upto Rs 10,0(K) per tractor to each 
tractor loanee from the Haryana State 
Land Development Bank. 'I'his gesture 
itself will cost the state exchequer Rs 12 
crores. and is aimed at helping 12,000 
persons. 

I t was on 23March, 1986, that the Lok 
Dal at its Samast Haryana Sammelan 
at jind gave a call for non-cooperation 
with the then state government. They 
l)elieved it had "betrayed the interests of 
Haryana" on the water and territorial 
issue by acquiescing in the Rajiv Gandhi- 
H.S. Longowal accord, llie government 
h^s decided that only the loans which 
were overdue on that date will be 


I written off and all loans given after that 
I date will be recovered. The other deci¬ 
sion taken by the government is that the 
commercial banks will be approached to 
examine each case under the small loans 
guarantee scheme, which is operated 
through the Deposit Insurance Credit 
Guarantee Corporation (DICGC). Said a 
Haryana government official, "The Re¬ 
serve Bank of India has itself said that 
commercial banks cair write off loans 
according to existing procedures. So 
what is the harm in providing rehef to 
farmers and weaker sections when the 
banks are insured under the DICCiC?" 

It is well known, however, that the 
insurance cover is never for the loan 
amount. Even if the commercial banks 
are insured in the rural loan sector, if 
loans arc written off without proper 
techno-economic feasibility studies, the 
insurance premium would naturally go 
up, since the insurance cover is likely to 
be uneconomical. Besides, as has been 
pointed out, writing off loans periodically 
would only encourage people to take 
loans and habitually default. This would 
restrict the flow of credit, which would 
affect disbursement of loans to others 
who need them for themselves. 

The decision of the Haryana govern¬ 
ment was obviously political, and 
amounts to a wnting off of state prop¬ 
erties at the expense of the taxpayer. It 
IS all the more objectionable because the 
decision was taken by a political party 
that had made an electoral promise 
against all norms of governance before it 
was elected to power. It also sets a bad 
precedent by creating an unhealthy 
nexus between politicians and adminis¬ 
trators. There can be no economic logic 
behind the writing off of loans carte 
blanche. As Dr Bimal Jalan pointed out, 
loans are given to creditworthy persons 
in the hope of being recovered. If they 
are written off, they become grants. 
Why not give grants in the first place? 
Writing off loans only discourages people 
from repaying further loans. According 
to Dr Jalan, the average recovery rate of 
loans in the country is already very low. 
Such measures would only make things 
worse. 

But the Havana government’s stand 
is firm. Its ministers and officials point 
out that some Rs 5,000 crores today is 
locked up in sick industrial units all over 
the country as bad idebts. The Agricultu¬ 
ral Prices Commission has already 
stated that the government has been 
giving much more financial support to 
sick industrial units than to farmers and 
agricultural labourers. Is it time for it to 
modify its policy? Devi Lai’s Haryana has 
shown the way. 

NIrmal mHniNrnw iMM 
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HE BOFORS PAPERS 

Official correspondence discloses nothing 


I t was symbolic that on 28 August, the 
concluding day of the monsoon ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, the capital received 
its first torrential downpour. All through 
the month-long session, the atmosphere 
inside the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha had been charged/,with tensions 
running high. It was a session in which 
the ruling party faced a frontal attack on 
the Bofors scandal but the members of 
the Opposition could not contribute any¬ 
thing fresh to the controversy, except 
perhaps the details which V.C. Shukla 
produced on the testing of the howitzers 
at Deolali. At the end of it all, the 
controversy returned where it had ori¬ 
ginated: Sweden. 

'the Congress(I) geared themselves 
up to meet the enquiries of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the forthcoming debate. There 
were night-long strategy sessions at 
Race Course Road. But in Parliament, 
even the most vociferous Congress(I) 
MP was seen to fumble. 

However, on the tinal day of discus¬ 
sion in the Lok Sabha, defence minister 
K.C. Pant attempted to pull the rug from 
under the Opposition's feet by disclosing 
“all correspondence" with the Bofors 
company. But as it became obvious 
later, even the “unprecedented" move 
was only part of the government's 
cover-up operations. 




VAm 




Defence minister K.C. Pant: revealing little 

The documents, which consisted of a 
bunch of 20 letters and telex messages, 
were presented by the defence minister 
as the last minutes of the Bofors debate 


Theddeled po'tions / 
will be found in the /y 
Swedish Audit / 
“Bureau Keport... / 








were ticking away. The Opposition 
members were so clearly taken aback by 
the move that they missed the opportun¬ 
ity to challenge the contents of this 
correspondence, which contradicted the 
statement made by the Nobel industry 
chief only four hours ago. 

The gist of the letters exchanged 
between the Indian defence secretary, 
S.K. Bhatnagar, and the Bofors presi¬ 
dent, Per Ove Morberg, was that no 
bribes had been paid by them to any 
middleman and that the company was 
not in a position to divulge the “confiden¬ 
tial commercial information" to the Indi¬ 
an government. But Lars Eric 
Thunholm, the Nobel Industries presi¬ 
dent, had stated that according to their 
investigations. Bofors paid around Rs 58 
crores to unnamed companies. The 
money was deposited in secret Swiss 
bank accounts. 

The documents reveal nothing. All 
cor-respondence dates between April 
and August this year—which is only the 
post-enquiry part of tlie exchanges be¬ 
tween the Swedes and the Indian gov¬ 
ernment. More crucial is the coires- 
pondence between the defence ministry 
and the Swedish arms company before 
and during the months when the Rs 
1,500-crore deal was being finalised. 
Obviously, the correspondence had 
been scrutinised and sifted, so that it 
disclosed nothing. Secondly, if the Indian 
government wanted to sincerely unearth 
the truth, why was it adopting such a 
wishy-washy stand earlier? And, as the 
correspondence makes amply clear, why 
didn't the defence secretary pin Bofors 
down when its statement that it had not 
paid any bribes has been disputed by the 
Swedish Audit Bureau report. 

As the secret correspondence le- 
veals, the Indian government only made 
half-hearted pleas to the Bofors com¬ 
pany to secure details of kickbacks. The 
government has let the Swedish com¬ 
pany get away with a blatant violation of 
the terms of contract. The Bofors presi¬ 
dent has tried to avoid controversy by 
stating that the amounts paid into the 
Swiss banks in 1986 related to several 
“international consultancy agreements". 
But such statements lack conviction. 

The Bofors officials have assured the 
Indian government that the aimpany will 
extend all help to the joint parliamentary 
probe. But it is doubtful whether they 
will do so. By tabling the “Bofors 
documents" in Parliament, the govern¬ 
ment has sought to take the wind out of 
the Opposition's sail. But as things 
stand, the letters may well trigger off 
fresh controversy. 

Ritu Sarin / Nmw IMM 
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EDUC ATION 

THE EMPT Y CLASSRO OMS 

Striking, college teachers demand better service conditions 


T he battle lines are clearly drawn. 

The over 2,30,(KX)-strong universi¬ 
ty and college teachers are in no mood to 
^ve up their struggle. Flqually adamant 
is the Union government which has so 
far refused to come to the negotiating 
table unless the teachers call off their 
agitation. In fact, the authorities have 
t^en a hard line on the issue: the 
University Grants Commission (UGC) 



Striking teachers demonstrating in Delhi 


has announced that the teachers will not 
receive their salaries for the strike 
period. The worst sufferers in this 
prolonged battle of attrition have been 
the students who have not been attend¬ 
ing classes since 4 August. 

The country-wide sti^e is unique in 
the sense that the teachers are agitating 
not for immediate financial gains but for 
the improvement of their service condi¬ 
tions and the question of autonomy for 
the different universities. Not surpri¬ 
singly, the UGC announcement has 
come under flak from various teachers' 
organisations. Says Delhi University 
Teachers’ Association president, Murli 
Manchar Prasad Singh: “The UGC has 
no right to decide on a wage cut. It is the 
job of the executive council of the 
university to take a decision in this 
matte^. It is a bbtant attempt to break 
the strike." 

Accoitling to Mrinmoy Bhattacharya, 



general secretary of the All India Fed¬ 
eration of University and College 
'I'eachers Organisations (AIFUCTO), 
which is spearheading the strike, the 
wage cut should have been imposed on 
the staff of the UGC and the education 
ministry for not having implemented the 
recommendations of the Sen Committee 
which advised revision of teachers’ pay 
scales every five years. The govern¬ 
ment issued a notification on 17 June 
revising the pay scales of college and 
university teachers after a lapse of 14 
years and it is this notification based on 
certain recommendations of the Mehrot- 
ra Committee that has triggered the 
current strike. 

While the government maintains that 
it has increased the number of grades 
from the existing five to seven, the 
teachers counter it by pointing out that, 
in reality, there exists only three grades 
of lecturer, reader and professor and the 
new ones have been created only by 
splitting the lecturer’s and reader’s 
grades and creating two “non-existmg" 
grades of senior lecturer and senior 
reader and a new post of professor of 
eminence, appointments foi which 
would be made not by the university but 
by the UGC. 

P.V. Narasimha Rao in his speech in 
the Lok Sabha on 18 August made it 
very clear that as the new scheme was 
based on the “postulates of the new 
education policy", no talks could be held 
on it and the teachers must come back to 
work. On the other hand, the teachers, 
as a DUTA releavSe puts it, view the new 
education policy as one that wants to 
impose a "regimented, bureaucratised 
system of control on academic freedom 
and democratic thinking and action". 

When two warring sides hold such 
diametrically opposite views, how the 
imbroglio vill be solved is indeed a 
burning question. For the moment, 
teaching has come to a standstill all over 
the country. Even the professors of a 
university like the JNU have struck 
work, perhaps for the first time, at the 
call of the AIFUCTO. The students are 
bound to get restive very soon. While 
the government must be banking on 
them to turn against their teachers, the 
present indications are quite different. 
On 24 August students of Dellii Uni¬ 
versity staged a ri/jama outside the UGC 
and the vice-chancellor's office in sup¬ 
port of the teachers’ demands. 

Kuldeep Kumar/^pir EMM 



Speaker Jha: turning a deaf ear 

BIHAR 


A SNIPING 
S ESSIO N 

Karpoori Tliakur loses status 
as leader of the Opposition 

T he recently-concluded truncated 
budget session of the Bihar Assem¬ 
bly made parliamentary history of sorts. 
Ail the adjournment motions moved by 
the Opposition, even on important 
issues like the Aurangabad massacre or 
the lock-out in the public sector giant 
Heavy Engineering Corporation, were 
dismissed by the Speaker, Shiv Chander 
Jha. The result was that he incurred the 
wrath of the Opposition, particularly 
their leader, the outspoken Karpoori 
Thakur. However, matters came to a 
head when the Speaker stripped the Lok 
Dal(B) legislator of his status as the 
leader of the Opposition in the 
Assembly. 

For most of the brief but eventful 
session, decency and parliamentary 
norms took a backseat as Opposition and 
ruling party members w,ere engaged in a 
slanging match. Whatever little debate 
was possible was mostly lost in the din 
and bustle. However, the boiling point 
was reached when the Opposition raised 
the HEC issue and demanded a debate 
on the subject. The Speaker rejected 
their plea. The Opposition too stuck to 
its guns and for two days stalled all 
proceedings of the tjouse by staging a 
dhama in the Assembly. When the 
Opposition led by Karpoori Thakur 
seemed determined not to move out, Jha 
called m the watch and ward staff who 
bundled the MLAs out of the House. 
The Speaker also suspended all the 
Opposition MLAs for the next five days. 

When the House met again, Karpoori 
lliakur moved a no-confi^nce motion 
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against Speaker Jha which was dis¬ 
allowed. Amidst deafening shouts from 
the Opposition benches, the ruling Con- 
^ess(I) sought to counter the move by 
petitioning the Speaker for the removal 
of the deputy speaker, Shivnandan Pas- 
waji of the Lok Dal. The chaotic 
situation took a turn for the worse when 
Speaker Jha declared that Karpoori Tha- 
kur was no longer the leader of the 
Opposition in the Assembly as the latter 
had ^'failed to fulfil constitutional obliga¬ 
tions”. 

Why did the Speaker derecognise 
Thakur as leader of the Opposition in the 
House? Quotmg rules framed under the 



Karpoori Thakur: violating norms? 


Anti-defection Act, Jha pointed out that 
it was mandatory on the part of the 
leader of all the parties in the House to 
inform him in writing before the start of 
the Assembly session about the strength 
of their party. The Speaker maintained 
that he had written to Thakur several 
times but the latter was yet to complete 
the constitutional formality. 

While it is true that Karpoori Thakur 
is still the undisputed leader of the 
largest Opposition party in the Bihar 
Assembly, the Lok Dal(B), yet the 
veteran politician is a worried man. 
Upendra Nath Vemia, president of the 
Ajit Singh faction of the Lok Dal, is 
desperately trying to bring about a split 
in the 46-member Lok Dal legislative 
party. Verma claimed that he had sub¬ 
mitted a list of 21 MLAs owing alle¬ 
giance to him to the Speaker but he 
refused to divulge their names. Karpoori 
Thakur has strongly disputed Verma’s 
claim, saying that the 21 legislators had 
already written to the Speaker accepting 
him as their leader. Meanwhile, Kar¬ 
poori Thakur has asked Governor P. 
Venkatasubbiah to convene a special 
session of the Assembly in order to clear 
the confusion. But Speaker Jha has 
taken off for Mauritius for two weeks. 
FaliMi 
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BOMBAY 

MURDER INCORPORATED 

Hired killers are being increasingly used to settle scores 


T ake this scenario: noon on a hot July 
day in Bombay, and grocery store 
owner Jethalal Muiji Chheda is in his 
shop with his sons. Suddenly a car draws 
up and seven thugs leap out. Entering 
the shop, they savagely knife Chheda 
and his sons and leave, but not before 
making sure their 50-year-old victim is 
dead. The motive for the murder: 
vengeance. The crime: the equally bnjt- 
al murder, apparently ordered by Chhe¬ 
da himself a year ago, of Chunnilal Bhimji 
Chheda, the 22-year-old son of a rela¬ 
tive. The reason for the dispute be¬ 
tween the two: a garage. The wamng 
branches of the family took the law into 
their own hands, and scores were set¬ 
tled. The police were not allowed to get 
involved. 

One could be forgiven for thinking this 
is a script for Godfather III. But this sort 
of gruesome scenario is being played out 
with increasing frequency on the streets 
of Bombay, particularly in the world of 
business and high-finance. Hit-and-runs, 
murders, kidnapping and ransoms, it 
seems, are being used as an expedient 
alternative to the law, or as a means to 
get-rich-quick. In the words of assistant 
commissioner of police R.V. Dhond, 
among high-income bracket business¬ 
men the law of the jungle reign supreme. 

Scenario two: one Harendra Gosalia, 
a trader in an iron and steel market, is 
kidnapped outside his house in Matunga 
and held for a ransom of Rs 15 lakhs. 
Seven people are subsequently 
arrested. They confess that Atul K. 
Shah is behind the crime. A business 
partner of Gosalia's nephew, Uday, he 
had kidnapped his colleague’s uncle in 
order to recover a financial debt from 
the irresponsible Uday. 

But most kidnap cases in the upper 
echelons of the business world remain 
unsolved, simply because the parties 
involved, for reasons best known to 
themselves, decide not to cooperate 
with the police. Look at scenario three, 
for instance. A diamond merchant's son, 
Romi Choksi, is kidnapped from the 
Mafatlal swimming pool on Chowpatty, 
Marine Drive. A fat ransom is deman¬ 
ded—in foreign exchange. The boy is 
returned unhurt after several months, 
without anyone knowing if the rans^ 
has been paid. The father, a British 
national, leaves the country immediate¬ 
ly. The case renuuns shrouded in mys¬ 
tery, but the kidnapper is reportedly the 


diamond merchant's own brother. 

These are the big cases, but ordinary 
citizens too can become victims of 
smaller criminal gangs. The increased 
sophistication of the gangs means that 
they are now an increasingly formidable 
problem for the Bombay city police, who 
are badly paid and housed. The lowest 
ranking police constable, for instance. 



starts on an average salary of Rs 200 to 
Rs 270 a month. He is then expected to 
preserve law and order and fight under¬ 
world dons who, according to the addi^ 
tional commissioner of police, A.S. In- 
amdar, make around Rs 25 crores a 
month in smuggling, mostly along the 
west coast, from Goa to Daman 
and Diu . Hundreds of young people, 
especially the unemployed, are used in 
their criminal activities. 

A simple housebreaker today comes 
well-protected, especially with firearms. 
These he can pick up for Rs. 500-2000, 
depending on whether they are from 
Pakistan, Nepal, or even Uttar Pradesh 
or Madhya Pradesh. Pickpockets, too, 
walk around with razors and blades 
these days. Quickly absorbed into the 
floating population of Bombay's crowded 
streets, these petty criminals are parti- 
cuterly hard to identify. 
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KARNATAKA 



HMdical studanM demonstrating outside the Bihar Assembly 

BIHAR 


DOCTORS IN DISTRESS 

Three medical voUe^es are dereco^^aised 


BACK TO 
WORK 

Junior medicos call off 
their agitation 

A lmost 75 days after it began, the 
Bangalore Medical College (BMC) 
doctors’ strike is over. The Hegde 
government has accepted the f^anjun- 
dappa Committee's report and will re¬ 
turn the facilities of the government’s 
Bowring Hospital to the Bangalore 
Medical College students. The controv- 
ery had been set off two months ago by 
Hegde's new health minister B. 
Rachaiah, who had overnight handed 
over the bulk of Bowring Hospital's 
clinical facilities to the private, capitation 
fee-based Ambedkar Medical College. 

In what was almost a foregone conclu¬ 
sion, the Nanjundappa (Committee, 
appointed by the government to go into 
the issue, recommended that the hospit¬ 
al facilities should be returned to the 
Bangalore Medical College. Moreover, 
it recommended that the government 
should make it compulsory for the 
Ambedkar College management to build 
its own facilities as soon as possible. 

But the state’s medical education 
system is in such a mess that the 
government’s troubles have by no 
means ended with the strike being over. 
Now it is the turn of the Ambedkar 
College students, who were enjoying 
extra facilities at Bowring for two 
months, to be left in the lurch. Without 
clinical facilities, the doctor’s degrees 
will not be recognised by the Indian 
Medical Council. Besides, more than 40 
students on the government’s quota are 
admitted at the Ambedkar College each 
year. 

These are just some aspects of a 
complex group of problems that medical 
students in Karnataka, which boasts the 
liighest number of medical colleges in 
the country, 17, have to face. The race 
for admissions, the exhorbitant capita¬ 
tion fees, the frustration of unrecognised 
degrees for private college students, 
corruption at all levels, inadequate facili¬ 
ties and a falling standard of education 
have become the norm in many Karnata¬ 
ka medical institutions. If it does not 
want to leave behind a messy legacy, the 
Janata government will have to take 
some eni^gency surgical steps to res¬ 
tore thjeSmedical system in the state. 
RohiHi^NiMami /BmngMoim 


M edical institutions in Bihar are 
notoriously poor: facilities are 
often appalling, and training and educa¬ 
tion standards well below expected 
norms. It comes as no surprise, then, 
that the Medical Council of India (MCI) 
has announced its decision !o withdraw 
the provisional recognition it had granted 
to three of the state’s medical colleges: 
Bhagalpur Medical College and Hospital 
(BMCH), Patliputra Medical College and 
Hospital (PMCH) at Dhanbad, and 
Anugrah Narain Magadh Medical Col¬ 
lege (ANMMC) at (Jaya. The move 
brought protesting students onto the 
streets once again, causing severe dis¬ 
ruption in the state’s medical seiviccs. 

The main culpnt responsible for the 
tragic slate of affairs is the Bihar govern¬ 
ment itself. All three of the derecog¬ 
nised institutions are government run. 
Indeed, the three medical colleges have 
suffered for its paucity in the past: they 
were derecognised m 1982, and subse¬ 
quently granted provisional recognition 
only under the condition that the govern¬ 
ment would take steps to improve the 
situation. The loss of status once again 
attests to just how much effort the 
government made in this direction. 
Although the BMCH has always been 
run by the state, the other two hospitals 
were only taken over in 1977-78. The 
students* main focus of protest is the 
derecognition of their degrees which 
accompanies the MCI's latest decision. 
The MCI team has declared that all 
students who took admission in any of 
the three colleges after 30 April, 1982, 
will have their degrees invalidated. 

In reaction to the announcement, the 
students of ANMMC have presented 


the government with an ultimatum: un¬ 
less it transfers all students to a recog¬ 
nised medical college, the latter will 
launch a widespread agitation. A student 
spokesman said that the MCI action was 
unfair, as the students were not perso¬ 
nally responsible for sub-standard facili¬ 
ties: he claimed that student committees 
had already alerted the Indian Medical 
Council of Bihar to the shortcomings, 
but received little response. 

In the wake of a strike earlier this 
year by doctor-teachers in protest 
against the ban on private practice, the 
Patna High Court set up an expert 
committee to determine conditions in 
the state's nine medical colleges. Their 
report underlined to what extent the 
medical colleges, among which figure 
the three recently derecognised, failed 
to meet even minimum requirements. 
'I'he committee, comprising Dr U.N. 
Shahi, Dr S.N. Singh and Dr A.K. Sen, 
came to the conclusion that the condi¬ 
tions in all the medical colleges was 
pitiable: they did not even meet the 
standards of most sadar or sub-divisional 
hospitals. 

Part of the problem is undoubtedly 
understaffing. Many departments in the 
hospitals suffer from a chronic lack of 
manpower, despite the fact that there 
are said to be up tO'2,900 unemployed 
doctors in Bihar and only one doctor for 
every 10,000 people. Government in¬ 
efficiency is again to blame. According to 
the committee’s report, of the 1,599 
total posts, 279 were vacant: these 
included two posts of principals and 54 
posts of professors. 

Faizan Ahitiad/Paliw 
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THE LAWLESS LAWMEN 

The Human Rights Tribunal condemns police firing in Arwal 


I n one of the strongest indictments of 
the police force in post-Independence 
India, the Human Rights Tribunal has in 
its report strongly condemned the police 
firing at Arwal, Bihar, on 19 April, 1986. 
The firing, which killed 21 poor and 
landless peasants and severely injured 
many others, was described by the 
tribunal as “highly indiscriminate, un¬ 
necessary and unjustified". Equally 
damning was the view of the tribunal, 
that Bharat Shah, a landless peasant who 
was arrested and taken to the police 
station, was actually tortured and shot 
dead by the cops. Shah's bullet-ridden 
body was later recovered from the thanfi 
compound. 

The tribunal, headed by Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer and assisted by nine former 
judges, was set up by the Indian Peoples 
Human Rights Commission to investi¬ 
gate and adjudicate on cases of “gross. 


systematic and significant’* violation of 
human rights by the state. The Arwal 
case was heard by a bench consisting of 
P.S. Poti and T.U. Mehta, former CWef 
Justices of Gujarat and Himachal 
Pradesh High Courts, respectively. 

1'he unprovoked firing, without any 
warning, of 52 rounds in 15 minutes on a 
crowd trapped within an enclosed library 
compound is among the worst in recent 
memory of ixilice atrocity on innocent, 
unarmed people. The tnbunal bench 
found the police version, that superin¬ 
tendent of police A.R. Kaswan was 
attacked by a “violent mob" outside the 
Arwal police station, as “unworthy of 
credence”. 

iCvidence of eyewitnesses like G.S. 
Vidhyarthi, secretary^ of Bihar State 
Cc>mmunist Party, and journalist Ali 
Anwar, who saw “copious marks of 
blotxi" in the Gandhi library compound 


*THE PRESS SHOULD REACT* 

Says Mrinal Sen, chan man <ff the coniniLssion 


Sunday: What do you think 
has been the impact of the find- 
ings of the tribunal? 

Mrinal Sen: We have to wait for 
the impact and its magnitude till the 
findings are made public. 'I hink of 
the incident at Arwal last year. U the 
press had not reacted sharply to it. 

the Arwal incident 
would have been 
eclipsed totally. 
The report of the 
tribunal has just 
been released to 
the press. It is now 
for the press to 
react. 

Are you satis¬ 
fied with the 
functioning of 
the tribunal? 

The w$y the tribunal functioned is, 
indeed, incredible. One needs to 
study the 104-page report to realise 
how painstakingly and passionately 
Justice Potti and Justice Mehta had 
examined the various issues involved 
and brought out an invaluable legal 
and mord document. 

How will it help the victims? 


I think it will help the victims if 
only they reniise that theirs is not a 
lone fight. 

Do you think such a massive 
support wilt build up? 

This IS precisely why the Human 
Rights Commission has been 
fonned. This is precisely why the 
tnbunal has come forward to lend its 
legal support to the commission. And 
this is why we are asking the press 
to react. The point, however, is to 
maintain a continuity, to keep it up. 

What are the future plans of 
the commission? 

At the moment it has a few more 
cases to bring before the people and 
seek the legal guidance of the tribun¬ 
al. The recent incident in Meerut 
with the Provincial Armed Consta¬ 
bulary reportedly engaging them¬ 
selves in a savage attack on the 
minority community may be a case in 
point. 

What do you think of your 
performance as the chairman of 
the commission? 

Honestly, 1 am no good as the 
chairman. I can see I am a poor 
performer as a committee man. 



Mrinal Sen 



The public hearing in Arwal 


proved beyond doubt as to where the 
massacre took place. Moreover, B.K. 
Prasad, senior advocate of the Patna 
High Court, also testified that he saw 
the library walls riddled with buDet holes 
when he visited the spot a week later. 
Besides, all the dead bodies of the 
viDagers were found lying scattered 
inside the library compound. Significant¬ 
ly, the counter-affidavit filed by an under 
secretary of the Bihar government, 
B.K. Singh, before the Supreme Court 
as well as the FIR filed by the officer-in¬ 
charge of Arwal thana, T.N. Ojha, ai*e 
conspicuously silent about the meeting 
in the Gandhi library compound. Tlie 
tribunal also questioned the necessity of 
firing 52 rounds to save the life of one 
person—superintendent A.R. Kaswan. 

The post-mortem reports of some of 
the dead and injured are equally shock¬ 
ing. Records show that most of the 
victims sustained bullet injuries on their 
heads suggesting that the “firing was to 
kill and not to scare”. 

The commission's chairman, re¬ 
nowned filmmaker Mrinal Sen, was 
“deeply impressed” by the “exhaustive” 
104-page report prepared by the bench. 
Quoting from the report, Sen a^eed “... 
If all non-legal or illegal activities are to 
be identified as ‘extremists', surely the 
greatest 'extremist' this country has 
seen is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
the father of the nation, who led a march 
to Dandi and openly defied the prevailing 
laws and also gave a 'Quit India' caU in 
his final struggle to disMge a tyrannical 
regime.” 

RajMliri Dngupla/Cafeffttv 
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MfcG HALAY A 

LULL BEFORE THE STORM 

The KSUplans to intensify its anti-foreigners stir 


T he worst is yet to be over for the 
tribal hill state of Meghalaya. Once 
an oasis of peace, this picturesque slate 
continues be the focus of an ethnic 
upheaval and anti-foreigners stir. After a 
three-week lull, activists of the militant 
Khasi Students Union (KSU) were back 
on the streets on 17 August to renew 
tlieir agitation in the fonn of a “people s 
curfew”. The three-rnonth‘long agitation 
has already cost five lives, and forced 
over 10,500 Nepalese to desert their 
houses in Shillong. 


Adding to the woes of the state’s 
Congress(l) government led by Capt. 
W.A. Sangma, communal violence 
erupted on 21 August in Tura in west 
Meghalaya, which is the abode of the 
Garos, the second largest ethnic group 
in the state. With the violence in Tura 
1 the ethnic unrest has spread to the Garo 
1 Hills, which was so long peaceful. 

The KSU, under the leadership of its 
mercurial 27-year-old law student Bull 
Lyngdoh, still rules the hills of the night 
curfew-bound Shillong. It has clamped 
an embargo on the reopening of schools 
in the capital, closed since June, The 
bone of contention between the KSU 
and the state government now is the 
new employment policy. 

A consensus has more or less 
emerged on the rest of the nine-point 
charter of demands submitted by the 
eight-year-old KSU. The Sangma gov¬ 
ernment ha^ agreed to refer to the 
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Centre tlie KSU's demands for the 
reservation of all the 60 Assembly seats 
in the state for the tribals and the 
introduction of the inner line restrictions 
in the state to make it out of bounds for 
the non-tribals. Steps are also under¬ 
way to detect “foreigners” in collabora¬ 
tion with the KSU and village headmen. 

The new employment policy was re¬ 
leased to the press by the state govern¬ 
ment on 15 July. However, no accord on 
it could be reached with the KSU as Bull 
Lyngdoh and his colleagues failed to turn 


up at the secretariat on that day for a 
proposed meeting with Capt. Sangma. 
The new employment policy envisages 
district-wise reservation of jobs, revers¬ 
ing the community-wise job policy 
framed in 1972 to give opportunities to 
the backward Garos. While the Khasi 
Hills district and the Jaintia Hills district 
have been together awarded 52 per cent 
of the jobs against the earlier 40 per 
cent, the share of jobs for the Garos 
plummeted to 33 per cent from the 
previous 40 per cent. (There are over 
seven lakh Khasis and Jaintias and 5.25 
lakh Garos among the state’s total 
population of 14 lakh.) 

The KSU is bitterly opposed to the 
new policy as it wants 95 per cent of the 
jobs reserved for the tribals. The de¬ 
mand for such a job reservation policy 
has been fuelled by the growing unetn- 
ployn^nt and the allegations of discri¬ 
minations against the tribals in filling 


central government vacancies. Said Re¬ 
verend Toi, the advisor to the KSU, 
“We do not want central government 
offices here and are opposed to the plan 
to expand the defence ministry network 
here as we know that the new jobs in 
these offices will inevitably go to the 
outsiders, particularly the Bengalis.” 

The San^a ministry invited the KSU 
for discussions on the new job policy on 
12 August, but the students refused to 
attend the meeting. Acourding to some 
Congress(I) leaders, there is a vested 
interest behind the continuation of the 
agitation. With the Assembly polls only 
five months away, the brewing unrest 
over the foreigners issue is bound to 
lead to a consolidation of the Khasi votes 
against the Congress(l), led by a Garo. 
This phenomenon is likely to avert the 
possibility of vote spiting, the bane of 
the state’s Opposition outfits, which 
failed to form a government even after 
polling 44.38 per cent of the votes in 
1983. The ethnic tumoil also comes 
handy to the KSU, whose president Bull 
Lyngdoh has made it clear that his 
I organisation will fight the next elections 
on the anti-outsider plank. 

The violence in Tura was sparked off 
by a letter mailed to the principal of the 
local government college by one of its 
students, Suheel Hussain. The letter 
allegedly contained some disparaging 
remarks about Garo women. Incensed, 
the Garos went on a rampage, attacking 
non-tribals. In a single day, at least five 
persons were killed and over 50 shops 
and houses looted and destroyed. 

The tension in Tura has sent fresh 
shock waves through the state’s 2.5 lakh 
non-tribals. With the disturbances in 
Tura, the scenic headquarters of the 
west Garo hills district, the wheel of 
violence in Meghalaya has now come a 
full circle. The Tura episode is believed 
to have preempted possible Khasi-Garo 
bickerings over the new job policy and 
the reported manipulations by a section 
of the Khasi politicians to unseat Sang¬ 
ma, a Garo patriarch. 

But Capt. Sangma is clearly a worried 
man. The lingering anti-outsider agita¬ 
tion in the twin Garo Hills districts is 
bound to hit his party the most, as the 
land of the Garos, with 24 Assembly 
seats, is the mainstay of the Congress(I) 
strength in the state. The chief minister 
is also peeved at the way the administra¬ 
tion has tackled the anti-Nepali upsurge 
in the state in June and July, when he 
was away from the state. He even 
offered to resign from the chief minis¬ 
tership during a recent meeting with 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, but was 
later perstiaded to remain in the saddle. 
SMitaitu QhaMShmoim 
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Army patrolling the streets of Shillong after the violence 
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Round-thedock banking 

Fifteen years after they became commonplace in the West, 
automatic-teller machines have come to India 


I I weighs one tonne* is bomb-proof, 
vandal-proof and tamper-proof and 
you can withdraw money from it at 
any time of the day. 

I Do-it-yourself banking has arrived in 
India—at last. F'ifteen years after they 
became commonplace in high street 
banks in the USA and Western Europe, 
automatic-teller machines (A'l Ms), or 
cash dispensers as they are more com¬ 
monly known, are making their debut in 
this country, bnnging a whiff of the 21st 
century. Two multinational banks— 
Hongkong Bank and Citibank—are intro¬ 
ducing ATMs which will allow Indian 
customers to withdraw cash simply by 
inserting a card and pressing a few 
buttons on a machine fixed on the wall. 
Says P. Suri, technology' project mana¬ 
ger, Citibank: "We are only following 
what the rest of the world has done a 
long time ago.” 

For the time being, round-the-clock 
banking will be a relatively exclusive 
affair. To start with, both banks are 
launching the service only in Bombay. 
Hongkong Bank, for instance, is initially 
installing two machines each in their 
main office in town and in their Baiidra 
suburban branch. Later, as their pro¬ 
jects grow more ambitious, the network 
will be expanded to include all branches 
in Bombay, and after that ATMs will be 
introduced in Calcutta and other major 
metropolises. When the network is final¬ 
ly developed customers will be able to 
operate their accounts from any ATM in 
any of the branches. 

The main aim of installing ATMs is to 
prevent over-crowding at the counters. 
Each transaction is supposed to take 30 
seconds. The versatile ATM performs 
all the functions of a teller. Cash with¬ 
drawals is one of the numerous services 
it offers—the Hongkong Bank limit is Rs 
3,000 every 24 hours. It can also deal 
with inquiries about bank balances, 
statement of accounts and cheque book 
requests. The machine can even be 
programmed for other transactions like 
mail transfers, telegraphic transfers, 
preparing demand drafts and transfer¬ 
ring money to other accounts in the 
bank. 


By Indian banking standards, ATMs 
need a pretty sophisticated back-up— 
which is why they have taken so long to 
arrive in this country. ATMs are part of 
an on-line system connected to the 
bank’s mainframe computer which allow 
the customer full access to his account 
and funds. Each account-holder is issued 
an electronic teller card which is his key 
to not only the lobby where the Al’Ms 
are to be installed but also the key panel 
of the cash dispenser. The cash casset¬ 
tes inside the ATM can be replenished 
up to three times a day, and the 


Autematic-teHer machines (ATWIIs), 
orcashdispensersasttieyafe 
more commonly known, are 
making their debut in this country, 
brii^gawhiffoftheZlst 
century. Two multinational 
banks—Hongkong Bank and 
Citibank—are introducing ATMs 
whidi will allow Indian customers 
to withdraw cash simply by 
inserting a card and pressing a few 


transactions are audited. 

The introduction of ATMs is part of 
the banks' efforts to attract customers. 
Says Vikram Venkataraman, the ATM 
coordinator at Heingkong Bank: ”Ever 
since we announced this service, the 
number of new accounts has gone up 
significantly. This is certain to increase 
our account base.” Both banks, howev¬ 
er, are taking no chances. Before the 
launch they are attempting to popularise 
the service with the customers. They 
have also undertaken a programme to ^ 
train the staff. Says Suri: “We don't 


want to rush into anything, lliis is a new 
concept. ” 

The price of each ATM is about Rs 15 
lakhs. The ‘ entire project is costing 
Citibank—which has six branches—Rs 
1.3 crores and Hongkong Bank—which 
has 21 branches—;Rs 2.5 crores. 

New though they might be in India, 
ATMs are old hat in other parts of the 
world. They were introduced in the late 


1960s but took off only in 1973-74 in the 


USA. Today, Japan has the, largest 
number of ATMs in the world—rou|^y 


70,000 out of the total 200,000 around 





the world. As elsewhere in the worid 
where this service is common, the 
teller’s job will not be jeopardised when 
ATMs are installed. Explains Suri: *'Hi8 
hinction will, of course, be revised. And 
there are more complex transactions to 
be done.” 

Two other foreign banks are also said 
to be thinking of introduc^ ATMs. But 
the national!^ banks will have to go in 
for extensive computerisation before 
they even tMMc of it, so the ATM on the 
street comer is a long way off. 
RwiImm Kapiir/SdfRlMy 
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FICCI rebels beef up 
Assocham 

With new powerful members and a larger budget, 
Assocham is now a strong match for FICCI 

I f nothing else it was sweet revenge. 

Two years ago when the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) split after a messy 
public brawl, the rebel industrialists who 
left the organisation vowed to get even 
someday. Last week they came as close 
as they will ever get to doing just that by 
joining the Associated Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industry (Assocham), and in 
the process fonning a body that is in 
many ways a match for the FICCI. 

The new look Assocham is stronger 
than most people had expected it to be. 

It has 15 of the top 20 industrial houses 
in the country as its members including 
the Tatas, the Thapars, the Mafatlals, 
the Mahindras. the Walchand Hirachand 
group, the TI group of Madras, the R.F. 

Goenka group and the B.M. Khaitan 
group. The powerful Indian Merchants 
Chamber (IMC) has also joined 
Assocham, #^ving it a strong presence in 
western India. And, of course, it has the 
FICCI rebels led by the Singhanias, the 
Sahu Jain group and the DCM (Bharat 
Ram) group. Says M.K. Kumar, presi¬ 
dent of Assocham: “Delicate negotia¬ 
tions were going on, but there was 
never any assurance that the entire 
group was coming. I am glad to say they 
have all come." 

But it is not only the influx of the IMC 
and the FICCI rebels which is making 
Assocham appear more powerful. 

Groups like the Tatas and the Thapars 
who have in recent years played a very 



M.K. Kumar, president of Assocham 

low-profile role in chamber of commerce 
politics are now taking an active interest 
in the organisation, Lalit Mohan Thapar, 
the head of the 1'hapar group and one of 
Delhi’s best known businessmen, will 
take over as the Assocham president 
next year. Also, Minoo Mody of the 
Tatas played an important part in bring¬ 
ing the various groups together. 

There have been other surpnse en¬ 
trants to Assocham. R.P. Goenka, 
who was until recently FICCI president, 
has decided to keep one foot in the 
Assocham camp and his son Sanjeev will 
be joining the organisation’s executive 
committee. B.M. Khaitan has al.sojoined 
the fold, though until a few months ago 
he held one of the important posts in 
FICCI. 

The advent of new members has spelt 



(From I to r) UIH Thapm, H.8. Singhania and A.P. uognka: biaathlng Ilf Into Aaaocham 


a crucial extra dose of cash. Till recently 
the organisation had a paltry annual 
budget of Rs 30 lakhs, but now its 
revenue will increase to at least Ks 70 
lakhs a year. Correspondingly, the 
annual revenue of FICCI which has lost a 
number of members has dropped from 
around Rs 1.20 crores to about Rs 80 
lakhs. 

'I'he merger of the different groups 
has not been easy to achieve and has 
necessitated a good deai of tightrope 
walking and deft negotiating. On the one 
hand, the 80-year-old IMC had to be 
found the right slot. On the other, the 
FICCI rebels had to be given a place in 
Assocham without allowing them to 
swamp the organisation. Besides, there 
was an acute scarcity of funds. In the 
end It was all resolved quite smoothly. A 
new class of patron members was cre¬ 
ated, each of whom would contnbute Rs 
three lakhs, but the number of such 
members who could be elected was 
limited to 15. At the same time, a special 
category was created for past presidents 
of the FICCI, like R.P. Goenka and 
Bharat Ram, so that they would be 
represented on the board. 

For the industrialists from FICCI the 
outcome could not have been better. 
Two years ago they left FICCI claiming 
that a clique led by the Birlas and the 
Modis had grabbed control of the orga¬ 
nisation by enrolling dummy members, 
rhe flashpoint came when industrialist 
Han Shankar Singhania was not 
appointed vice-president of FICCFs In¬ 
dian National Committee (INC) in 1986. 

A committee was set up to look inU) the 
allegations of dummy membership, but 
this was not enough to prevent the split. 
Later, Bharat Ram of the DCM group, 
who was an honorary member of the 
FICCI, resigned. 

But now that Assocham has more j 
members and money this does not mean | 
that it can now claim to be on a par with ! 
the FICCI. FICCI has superior re¬ 
sources and a wealth of experience that 
has been garnered ovei the years. It 
heads 34 of the 36 joint business councils 
GBCs) which have been set up to 
promote trade with various countries. 
Assocham, by contrast, heads only two 
JBCs. In fact, Assocham’s battle has just 
begun. Assocham has always been 
starved of cash and has got by on a 
shoe-string budget with a skeleton staff 
of 25. Now that it ha« more resources it 
will hire more people and breathe life 
into its .somnolent secretariat. But this 
will not be an easy task. Money alone 
cailnot do the trick. Say$ Kumar: “Even 
Rs 70 lakhs is not very much these 
days." 
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King Cotton 
stages a 
comeback 

After a gap of 21 years, the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange is 
gearing up for a fresh start 

I t was the trading ring where some of 
Bombay’s oldest families built up their 
fortunes. But m recent years the Bom¬ 
bay Cotton Exchange has fallen on hard 
times. With cotton imports banned and 
trading in cotton futures prohibited, the 
importance of the exchange has dwin¬ 
dled and the big money has slipped 
away. 

But now the cotton exchange is gear¬ 
ing up for a fresh start. 'I'his iT.t>nth, 
cotton futures trading will be resumed 
after a gap of 21 years. And the 
government hopes that in the first year 
itself at least Rs 1,0()0 crores worth oi 
cotton will be traded at the exchange. 
Says D.G. Damle, secretary of the 
l(K)-year-old East India Cotton Associa¬ 
tion: “We are setting the machinery in 
motion. It may take a few years to thrive 
but we hope to make a beginning with 
the January 1988 crop.” 

The response to the government’s 
moves to recommence futures trading 
has, however, evoked a distinctly sub¬ 
dued response. Most traders are adopt¬ 
ing a wait-and-see policy. They fear that 
the government may have chosen the 
wrong time. When the government first 
began thinking about lifting the ban on 
forward trading the cotton crop and 
stocks position were good. But the rains 
were delayed this year by 15 days and 
traders now feel that a comfortable 
surplus may not be available, (iovem- 
ment sources, however, claim that* the 
shortfall will only be about ten lakh bales 
which would put the cotton crop at 85 
lakh bales, compared to 95 lakh bales 
last year. Of this, the government 
believes that about 35 lakh bales of 
cotton will find its way to the futures 
market. And this they reckon will be 
enough to set the market in motion. 

The traders are not so confident. 
They believe that the dynamics of the 
trade have undergone a sea-change 
since the riproaring days of the Sixties. 


Cotton: back to the trading ring, but will the big money come beck? 


The response to the government’s 
moves to recommence f utures 
trading has evoked a distinctly 
subdued resp onse. Most traders 
are adopting a wait-and-s ee jralicy. 
They fear that the government may 
have chosen the wrong time 


Nowadays the government plays a domi¬ 
nant role in the purchase cotton. The 
Maharashtra government is said to bu\ 
around 18 lakh bales annually through 
the monopoly procurement scheme and 
the Cotton CoriJoration ol India controls 
another 15 lakh bales Simil.niy, in 
Gujarat the cotton federation buv^^ 
around three lakh bales. By that reckon¬ 
ing some traders fear I hat if crops are 
below the government's estimates, then 
not enough cotton wall be available to 
keep the market afloat. 

There are other reasons why futures 
trading may take a long time to pick up. 
Most of the c()m[)anies which traded in 
cotton in the pre-1966 era fiave vanished 
from the scene. While some have gone 
out of business, others have moved into 
newer, fast-growing lines Kantilal Shah 
of Gill and Co., one of the oldest trading 
companies in the country, reckons that 
in the old days there were at least 30 
giant traders in the field and trading was 
at the rate of 4-5 lakh bales a day. 
Though Gill and Co. at one time handled 
some seven lakh bales annually, now 
they are lucky if they get two lakh bales 
a year. I 


I Neveithcless, the re-opening of the 
I iiitures market is belated recognition of 
the role it can play m providing traders 
and farmers a degrt^e of insurance 
against sudden pnee fluctuations in va¬ 
rious commodities, particularly seasonal 
ones like Lotton, castorseed, pepper, 
oilseeds and jute. It enables a trader to 
sell Ills slocks in the futiues market 
months in advance. Fherefore, whichev¬ 
er wav the prices move he is not 
af(i‘cted but retains his normal profits. 

h'or yeai\s the governmmit has had 
\ery limited enthusiasm for the vagaries 
of the lutLiies market. Though a few 
years ago about 15 eornmodities were 
forward traded, now there are only 
five turmeric, potatoes, ffur, cas¬ 
tor stvd arirl pepper. Koivvaid ti'ading in 
tiirnu*! K ind pepper is essential because 
It lielps exiioiters. 

Now that the government has re- 
l(MUed and gi\en the go-alu‘ad lor for¬ 
ward tiruling ol cotton, several other 
groups aie loiibying hard tor similar 
lights, rile Bomh.iv Bullion Association j 
(13B.\) has been trying to pcTsuade the ! 
gover nment to reinstate lorwar*d trading 
in silver, which was banned in 1958 by 
tlie then finance minister Morarji Desai. 
Shantilal Sonawala. piesident of the 
BBA. says that re-intia)diicti()n of for¬ 
ward trading is nei'esvary to prevent 
illegal kerb trading in (he commodity. 

But whatever happiais on the Bombay 
Crgtoii Exchange, it is unlikely to ever 
return to its old glor>'. At one time the 
East India Cotton Association was a 
w'oi ld-rerujwned organisation which was 
consulted even by the New York Cotton 
Exchange. And many of the city’s early 
millionaires, including the Ruias and the 
Wadias, made their money here. I’hose 
good old days may be gone, but in a 
small way King Cotton will stage a 
comeback next month. 
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BUSINESS 


'"Wanted: An 
eccentric or two 

A n important isjjue which monitors of the Indian 
corporate and business scenarios have failed to 
examine yet is why indigenous industry has not thrown 
up any outstanding eccentrics. 

And one is not being facetious either in calling it an 
“important" matter. Sociologists aver that a peppering 
of eccentricity amongst a minority—and its jndulgent 
tolerance by a majority—imparts a certain sense of 
self-confidence to an otherwise stable society. I'liere- 
fore, if an important segment of contemporary Indian 
society is devoid of eccentrics, all of us can only be the 
losers. 

Perhaps one ought to explain that being an eccentric 
is not the same as being a crackpot. Louis Kronenber- 
ger's learned definition is self-explicit: “We might 
define an eccentric as a man who is a law unto himself; 
and a crank as one who, having detemiined what the 
law is, insists on laying it down to others." 

Not surprisingly, British society with its enviable 
heritage of stability is a rich storehouse of the 
convolutions of eccentricity. New fashions of dress, 
language, humour and man¬ 
ners have often been strong¬ 
ly interlarded with eccentric¬ 
ity---the latter acting as a 
balm, a convenient escapism, 
or a badge of non¬ 
conformism. 

'Fhe absence of eccentric¬ 
ity in Indian industry’—whose 
captains assiduously cultivate 
a public image of conservat¬ 
ism and conformity— proves 
the point that being rich has 
nought necessarily to do with 
being eccentric. The essence lies in doing things in an 
odd or quirky manner with imagination and humour. 
The whole key is individuality and has notliing to do 
with wealth—the real eccentric lives his (or her) life 
with distinctiveness, whilst the rich man practises no 
more than self-indulgence. 

One real-life example from Britain is Lady Margaret- 
Ann Tyrrell (d. 1939), author of History of the World, 
who wrote much of the book perched on a tree in the 
garden; to summon a footman, she emitted an ear- 
splitting whistle. Or take William Scott-Bentinck (d. 
1879) of Britain, a one-time MP, Careful to “protect" 
his health, Scott-Bentinck always took the precaution 
of domiing three pairs of socks, two overcoats, thick 
trousfers tied at the knee and an extra tall top hat before 
Wai^ring through the countryside. 

A more contemporary instance from America's 
/0itzy-titzy world of big business is that of the late 
'eccentric recluse Howard Hughes. However, the 
jpersistent Indian media will probably not allow our 
. industrialists to turn into recluses. The latter, though, 
stm emulate ex-Beatle George Harrison: his 
? ha$/'no admittance” signs in ten languages. 

..... II ' ■ 


WHITE COLLAR 



SUJOY GUPTA 


( AT A GLANCE ) 


DIVIDENDS 


filnglish Electric; 

(sanjc) for vc;ir ended 31 March, 

mi. 

Polar Industries: 

tor ve.u- ended 30 Septeiiiher. 

]m\ 

Sanmar Finances (Chem- 
plast Group): 209? (same) for 
year ended 31 March, 1987. 
South India Viscose: 20% 

(18%) for year ended 31 March, 
1987. 

Tata Electric: 16%- for year 
ended 31 March, 1987. 

Wheels India: 20% (same) for 
ytMr ended 30 April, 1987. 



Garden Silk Mills: 22 lakh 
12.5% secured convertible de¬ 
bentures of Ks 185 each to raise 
Ks 14.70 crores in September 
Nippon Denro Ispat: Rights 
issue of 51,37. .“lOO equity shares 
of Ks 10 each at a premium of Ks 
10 per share in the proportion of 
1 : 1 . 


PRODUCTS 


Khandelwal Herrmann Elec¬ 
tronics: Rs 8-crore project to 
manufacture semiconductor de¬ 
vices. 

Ramada Group: Will set up a 
I40'rooni resot L hotel at Mar- 
gao, (ioa, at estimated cost of 
Ks 13 crores. # 


RESULTS 


Metal Box: Turnover Ks 
131.89 crores (Rs 148.97 
crores) for year ended 31 
Marcli, 1987. Loss Ks 5.59 
crores (profit Rs 3.49 crores) 
and net loss Rs .5.82 crores 
(net profit Rs 1 41 crores). 

Texmaco: Sales Rs 84.27 
crores (Ks 73.06 crores) for 31 
Decembei. 1986. Profit Rs 0.26 
crore before depreciation (de¬ 
ficit of Rs 3.9 crores). 

Usha Alloys & Steels: Tur¬ 
nover Rs 57.44 crores (Ks 50.88 
crores) foi year ended 31 May, 
1987. Gross profit Rs 1.20 
crores (Rs 2.03 crores). 
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Indian sport 

An attempt is on to form a parallel apex body for sports in the country 


D espite the power cut. a 
corner of the vast Nchiii 
Stadium complex in New 
Delhi is hummin)^ with 
ac'tivily. Usually without 
elec trie ity in the mornings, room 1 Ml A 
IS dark and dinj^v. but some of the 
c<3untrv’s leading sports admmisuators 
have, for several days now, huddled 
tojijether here, tryin^^ to evolve a fresh 
direction for Indian sport. The ^roiip has 
been w’orkinj^ on a iu‘w or).tanisation, the* 
(jcneral Associati(»n of National Spoils 
hedc‘rations (India). According to scjme 
observers, it is intended as a riva.' to the' 
Indian Olympic Association (lOA) 

Vijay Kumar Malhotra’s feud with 
Vidya Charan Shukla has hecui con 
tinuiiifi for years. Outnumbered by 
Shukla supporters in llu' lOA, Malhotra 
had been toying with the idea of a 
parallel apex body lor Indian spea t for 
over a year. llowevcT, despite the 
cooling of relations with the Con^ress(I) 
higli command. Shukla's position was 
secure till June this year. Hut the 
moment he was expelled from the C >n- 
gress(l), Malhotra's hand was streiu^- 
thened. His BJP back^^round notwith¬ 


standing. Malhotra found support from 
all quarters, including an influential sec¬ 
tion of the party in power. 

The civil aviation minister jagdish 
'1'vtlt‘r has joined forces with him, along 
w'lth heads of several national sports 
federations. At the moment, repre- 


Someofthecountiys leading 
s|hh1s administratofshave 
for several days now, huddled 
together trying to evolve a fresh 
direction for Indian sport. 
Accordii^ to some observers, it is 
intendedasa rivaltothelOA 


sentatives of athletics, archery', badmin- 
tion, cycling, men’s and women's hfxrk- 
ey, judo, roller skating and table tennis, 
are members of the new body. I’he 
address is presently the Table 'i ennis 
Federation of India’s office in the Nehru 
Stadium. 

Members of four other federations 
have conveyed their acceptance of the 
new organisation and have pledged to 
join it. 1'hey are from boxing, basketball, 
bowling and fcKitball. The nine members 
present at the first formal meeting were 
all elected office-bearers of the GANSF, 
with Malhotra as president and 
AVM(retd) Chamanlal Mehta as secret¬ 
ary-general. Mehta, a foimer secret¬ 
ary— general of the IGA. however, de¬ 
nied that the nev\' organisation was 
intended as a rival to the lOA. “I am 
quite emphatic about it. I'he IGA cannot 
be superseded in the sphere of interna¬ 
tional group games like the Glynipics and 
the Asiad. If ever there is a move to 
supersede the IGA, 1 will withdraw from 
this organisation.” 

But the activities of the GANSF lend 
to belie this statement. The organisation 

The 1982 Indian Aelad team: a new 

direction? 





SUNDAY SPOR TS 



V.K. Malhotra: shrewd 


was re^sterecl on 21 August and has the 
backing of 12 federation fieacls. A ciicu- 
lar IS bcinj? ^eiil to the other If) national 
spoils federations in oider to ijanier 
their support. Kven bdore this is done, 
the CiANSF will apply to the ^uvemrnenl 
I for reco^?nition. 'Phat the government is 
1 only too willing to accept the organisa- 
! tion IS evident fn>m the fact that Jagdish 
i 'I’ytler is taking an aclivt.' part in mobilis¬ 
ing support from the various federa¬ 
tions. On a recent visit to Calcutta—as 
to other centres- -Mr IVtler has been 
conferring with sports offiLials and 
urging them to join the new oiganisa- 
1 tion. 

Once governJiK'nt rect'gnilion comes, 
it is expected that most national federa¬ 
tions will fik‘ in. Few of them want a 
confrontation with the government, 
especially since grants are needed by 
them for almost all theii activities 
i Chamanlal Mehta is a veteran sports 
j organiser, distinct (roni his adminislra- 
I tive experience as the lOA st^crotary. 

I Apart from the fact tliat he has recentlv 
! been elected pri'sident of the wrestling 
I federation, he is tlK* secretarv-general 
I of the 28-member (Jlvmpic Couni il of 
! Asia (OCA). He will be one ol the main 
i people to decide whether or not to 
; recognise this organisation when it 
I makes a formal application to the OCA. 

I This will be done the moment the 
(lANSF has more than fifty per cent 
membership of the 28 national sports 
federations and has been granted gov¬ 
ernment recognition. 


T he government has been very cool 
towards the lOA (^f late. One lever it 
has been using is the appointment of the 
former director of the NSNIS, Patiala, 
Dr Rasiklal Anand. as secretary-general 
of the lOA. Saying that it does not 
recognise this ad-hoc appointment, the 
sports department has refused to accept 



V.C. Shukla: on the way out? 


letters signed by Dr Anand. But the 
10A, under V.C, Shukla, is not unduly 
perturbed. 

Dr Anand felt the new body would 
serve no purpose. “Why should there be 
another association of national sports 
federations? Not only are they ensured a 
collective majority in the 10A, it is this 
organisation which has. all along, been 
looking after the interests of all sports in 


GANSF: New 
body, old aims 

The aims and objectives of the 
GANSF are: 

1. To maintain authority and 
autonomy of its members 

2. To promote closer links be¬ 
tween its members and any other 
sports organisations. 

3. To convey to other organisa¬ 
tions its views and decisions. 

4. To coordinate and protect the 
common interests of its members. 

5. To collaborate with the Olympic 
I Council of Asia (OCA), the General 
: Association of International Sports 

Federations (GAISF), the General 
Association of the Asian Sports Fed¬ 
erations (AASF) and with other orga¬ 
nisations having as their objectives 
the promotioaof sports in Asia or on 
world-wide basis. 

' 6. To coordinate and interact with 

j the department of youth affairs and 
! sports, government of India, regard¬ 
ing Indian participation in internation¬ 
al championships/meets other than 
Olympics /Commonwealth/Asiad 
championships. 

7. To establish, maintain, pubUsh 
and distribute to members a ‘Calen*- 
dar of Events* of thk members. 


India. What can they (GANSF) do that 
we can’t?” 

C.L. Mehta, however, feels that the 
lOA has done precious little for the 
betterment of sports. It has. in fact, 
actually been acting like a post-office. 
“We wish to help every* national federa¬ 
tion and, tlirough it, the state and 
district units. We are proud of the fact 
that we are the first Asian nation to form 
such a body and we believe we can do 
something positive for Indian sport.'* 

Among the issues the new body hopes 
to take up is the grant usually earmarked 
for national and state-level competitions 
held for different disciplines, about 
which Dr. Anand had been highly cntic- 
al. He had said: “What can a federation 
do with Rs 2(),0()fi—or even Rs 
50,000—in making a national cham¬ 
pionship a siK'cess? Government grtints 
are always measly and going over to the 
GANSF IS not going to change the 
situation.’’ 

But the move is not merely to seek 
greater government assistance. V.K. 
Malhotra had orginally thought of getting 
together the non-Olympic games 
together into a separate organisation. 
But, with the entry of judo federation 
president Jagdish Tytler and others, the 
association covered a greatly enlarged 
field. The reasoning is that the General 
association of Asian Sports Federations 
IS recognised by the OCA, while the 
corresponding world body is accepted bv 
the IOC 

But more than the rationale, it is the 
current situation vis-a-vis V C. Shukla 
that makes the formation of this body 
significant. Currently, there is intense 
lobbying for support from not only the 
national sjxirts federations, but from the 
state Olympic associations as well. 

Once a majonty is established it is 
expected that a no -confidence move 
will be initiated in the lOA to oust both 
Mr Shukla and Dr. Anand.Although not 
immediately feasible, the action could 
come by the year-end. a good nine 
months before wShukla’s tenn comes to 
an end. The only problem facing the 
not-too-unwiibng federation.s presently j 
sitting on the fence is, who will replace 
Shukla. 

As one federation official said: “When 
Mr Jagdish Tytler talked to me, I asked 
him about the successor. I am not really 
interested in who is going to head the 
lOA. The assurance that 1 want is that 
something positive will emerge from the 
change, in terms of development of my 
discipline. *1 should imagine that is what 
all other federation heads are also look¬ 
ing for. because that is our ultimate 
aim.” 
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PERSONALITY 


An instinctive actor 


MA Mhen the Hindi parallel cinema 
I vMv movement went into a decline 
I W W in the late Seventies, many 
underemployed serious actors and 
actresses flocked with relief to the small 
screen, which was then just waking up 
to its own potential. 

But not Anant Nag. The shy young 
landlord of Ankurwas something of a 
conscientious objector of government- 
controlled television. ‘Television here is 
not free, it is captive,” he says. ‘‘Other¬ 
wise, I would have loved to associate 
with it.” But even those who oppose the 
concept of state-owned television can¬ 
not, as artistes, afford to ignore the 
medium. And Nag has succumbed some¬ 
what. Already he has appeared on two 
episodes of brother Shankar-directed 
Malgudi Pays, with a third appearance in 
the offing. In fact, the brothers returned 
recently from a triumphant tour of north 
America where they have almost c in¬ 
cluded contracts to air the Narayan 
stories to an international audience. Nag 
IS also working with M.S. Sathyu 
(Garam Hawa) on an adaptation of Masti 
Venkatesh Iyengar’s novel Cbikkaveera 
for a tele-film, and simultaneously, in 
Kannada and Tamil serials of Mastf s 
stories, called Pratidhwani, Unfortu¬ 
nately—and for Nag not surprisingly— 
Sathyu’s works have run into some 
trouble with Mandi House mandarins, 
and the dilly-dallying has only confirmed 
his apprehensions. “This sort of thing 
will happen anywhere when there is total 
government control, ” he shrugs. 

If the actor sounds more like a student 
of politics, that's because he is. Having 
felt the stirring of politicatpassions ever 
since the Emergency, Anant and his 
brother, whom he includes in a very 
proprietorial *‘we”, finally made it official 
in ’85, during the Karnataka Assembly 
elections, liiey jumped on to Ramak- 
rishna Hegde’s Jayavahini and canvassed 
vigorously for the Janata Party, And 
they brought in the crowds. “People 
came to see us perhaps, ” admits Nag, 
“but tbey also heard us. ” After the 
Hegde-janata triumph at the hustings, 
the Nag brothers^effbrts.were vindi¬ 
cated. TTiey continue to be closely 
involved with the party and are among 
Hegde’s greatest fans. Anant rising 
tjuickly to his defence when the need 
arises. “Here politics and cinema are 
sontehow linked." he says; adding that 
there came a time when he could no 
lonjjer stay neutral.* “We were being 


Anant Nag retreated from 
Hindi films after a few 
memorable performances 
in films like Ankur, 
Nishant and Kalyug. 
Now, a star of Kannada 
films, he has re-emerged 
on the national scene with 
Malgudi Days 


pulled and pushed, ” he says, “and we 
thought it was not right to keep quiet. ” 
Perhaps Nag, who has made dozens of 
films with political themes, has politics in 
his blood. “I would not be surprised if he 
becomes a politician,” says V.N. Sub- 
barao, chief of news bureau, Indian 
Express (Bangalore), and an avid film- 
buff. And brother Shankar adds, tongue- 
in-cheek, “Perhaps wc might lake to 
politics, if the country beckons. But not 
now.” 

Right now, Anant Nag is content 
doing what he loves best, making films. 
And if he has dropped out of the sight of 
national movie-going audiences, he has 
been prolific in th^ regional 
cinema. The ex-bank clerk 
has made 75 Kannada films, 
of which about a third 
have been offbeat. And 
of the remaining 50. a 
significant number have 
been commercial 


successes, like Na Ntnna BidaJare, 
and Nenapina Doni 
A small man, of slim built, Nag is 
saved from a boy-next-door appearance 
because of large expressive eyes tliat 
dominate his face. “It was the power in 
his eyes that attracted me, ” says 
Sathyu, who directed liim in Kannesh- 
wara Rama and Bara, both of which had 
Hindi re-makes. The only other person 
111 Indian cinema who had such eyes, 
according to Sathyu, was Chandra 
Mohan, tJie old time Hindi actor of films 
such as Padosi, Aadwi and Pakar Yet at 
39, Nag still retains the boyish charm of 
Benegal’s early films. No wonder he is 
called a “ladies’ hero” by his commercial 
producers. Says K.C. Mohan, who has 
I produced successful films like Thai 
approvingly, “He is a good draw for 
women. 'Fhey like his looks. ” 

It s not his looks so much as his 
tremendous versatility however, that 
has drawn tht‘ producers and directors 
again and again to Nag. Says K. V. 
jayaram who has directed ten Nag films, 
including such award winners as Hosa 
Neeru, “He’s the finest actor on the 
I Kannachi screen. ” And Jayaram has 
! proved that Nag can do action films as 
i well as the chocolate-hero melodramas, 
in his latest film, now awaiting release. 
Otlier.s like Benegal and Sathyu are even 
more glowing in their praise. Benegal 
has a very personal pride in Nag, and has 

















__PEftSONAUTY- 

exploited his talents in six.of his tarns, 
from Ankur Biiii Nishant to Kondura and 
Kalyug. And Sathyu, who spied him in ' 
j4n/fur, sensed a larger potential, turned: 
Nag into a dacoit for Katmeshwara 
Rama, and later took him on for Sookha 
(Bara), compares him to Balraj Sahni. 

I "No one else has the same kind of 
subtlety, it's very rare." he says. In fact, 
Sathyu gws so far as to say that Nag is 
probably in a class by himself, except 
perhaps for Saumitra Ghatterjee of 
Satyajit Kay fame. 

In spite of his obvious skills, why has 
Nag never received the accolades of 
someone like Naseeruddin or Shabana? 

One answer may vie with Nag himself. • 

Described by a friend as a “delightful 
vagabond”. Nag has never applied him¬ 
self to promoting his career the way the' 
Naseer-Smita-Shabana trio has. All said i 


A ^ 

39, Anant Nag stil{ re(i^‘ 
the boyish charm of BenegaPs ' 
early films. No wonder be is call^;; 
a "ladies' hero” by his commorda^ 
producers. Says K.C. Mohan, who v 


Thai, approvingly, “He is a good 
draw for women. They like his . 


and done, the three of them, have built a 
tremendous rappprt with the media, and 
with those who matter in the film world. 
"Anant," says Sathyu, "lacks PR. ” In 
fact, Nag has almost a devil-may-care 
attitude towards his image in the indus- 
In'- “I’ni quite satisfied being in regional 

cinema, ” he says. And so, in spite of 
almost a 100 films over the last 15 years. 
Nag has picked up only the occasional 
award here and there. “1 am more 
I interested in rewards than awards, ” he 
grins. But the fact is that he could have ' 
been up there with Naseer Iiad he 
pushed himself. "Unfortunately, Nag has 

missed the bus all through as far as' 

recognition on a national or international 
jevel goes,” says Sathyu. "Kondura, for , 
instance, should certainly have got him a 
national award. I don’t know why, 
perhaps jMople are not sensitive enough 
to appreciate his style of work, they like 
pompous acting. ** 

F ar being a pompous actor, 

Nagr 8 greatest asset is his natural¬ 
ness, fUe gets right under the skin trf 
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the role,” says Suhba Kao. And Shankar, 
his brother, adds, “His actintj doesn’t 
seem worked at, he’s not a method 
actor, any method he uses is hidden, his 
charm overtakes it.” Na^ himself 
aKTces, “I am more of an instinctive 
actor, I don’t like to overanalyse a rolt', 
otherwise the chan7i is lost,” he says 
Although he often acted in school plays 
arid later for the amateur groups in 
i Bombay in Kannada. Marathi and his 
mother-tongue Konkani, Nag has had no 
fonnal training. Whatever he has learnt, 
he has picked up on his own, or under 
the skilled hands of his favourite dirci - 
tors. Though he is very adminng of 
Sathyu, Nag thinks that it is Benegal 
who has brought out the best in him. 
‘’With Sathyu it's total freedom,” he 
says, “but with Shyam, it’s controlled, 
disciplined. He lets you go, hut only this 
far and no further.” 

It is Benegal who often gets the kudos 
for introducing Nag to the national 
screen, but it was G. V. Iyer, who first 
directed Anant Nag 15 years ago in '72 in 
the Kannada film Sankalpa. At the time. 
Nag had not yet given up his banking job, 
though his heart was not in it. Iyer, who 
also has the distinction of introducing the 
! legendary Raj Kumar in Bedara Kannap- 
pa, felt that Nag would be easy to mould. 
Director of films such as Hanisa Gcethe, 
Adi Shankaracharya, Iyer subscribes to 
the auteur theory of cinema, and is a 
little dismissive of the actor’s contribu¬ 
tion to the over-all picture. Even so, he 
is generous in praise of Nag. “The boy 
was earnest, and had talent. It was no 
wonder that he could be moulded. Now 
he is better than most of the actors in 
the field.” 

Off to a good start with Iyer and 


Benegal, Nag found that he could not 
restrict himself to offbeat films, as he 
had at first wished ” riiere were hardiv 
a dozen such films being made all over 
India each year. How could I be in all of 
tliein.^” So Nag succumbed to the lucra¬ 
tive commercial offers that came his wav 
1 in Karnataka, became part of a “hit” pair 
j along with actress Laxmi oijulic fame, 

I and IS now vying for the No. 2 position in 
j the industry. And gradually, he movt*d 
I to Bangalore and almost disappeared 
i from the Hindi screen. Apart from 
Benegal and Sathyu, Nag worked with 
Aruna Vikas in Gchraycc. He even did 
an obscure film with Rekha called Man- 
galsutra. That, of course, did little for 
liis career in Hindi films. And now. 
inundated with commercial contracts, 
Nag has no time to worry about not 
getting any more offers from Hindi 
directors. 

For Nag, the commercial films are not 
hard work. “It's modelling most of the 


J[P escribed by a friend as a 
“delightful vagabond”, Anant Nag 
has never applied himself to 
promoting Us career the way the 
Naseer-Shabana-Smita trio has... 
“Anant,” says Sathyu, “lacks PR.” 
In fact, Nag has test a 
devil’inay'caraa^de 


time, ” he says contemptuously. But it 
keeps him well in the black and allows 
him to finance his own productions, 
along with Shankar Nag. The duo has 
produced ten Kannada films so far, all of 
whicli have failed at the b<ix-office, even 
well acclaimed films like Minchina Ota 
and Accident. “People tell me it’s a jinx, ” 
says Nag ruefully. 

But some of liis well wishers feel that 
perhaps Nag's lack of discipline lias 
something to do with it as well. Nag is 
well known for liis unpunctuality, his 
casual approach to a film that he is not 
really involved in. His laid-back tenden¬ 
cies were further exaggerated after his 
break-up with long time live-in girl-friend 
Priya Tendulkar. “He was completely 
shattered for over a year, ” says a friend. 
During those days Nag was often to be 
found at his favourite haunts, like the 
Ashoka Bar. “We had to send a team to 
air him out, ” recalls a producer with a 
smile. To producers who would anxious¬ 
ly count the ticking hours of Nag's 
non-appearance, however, there was 
some consolation. Sometimes Nag 
would not turn up even for his own 
productions, where Ijis own money was 
involved. “At least he didn't discrimin¬ 
ate, ” says one producer, only half in 
jest. 

However, all that has changed, avows 
a close friend. After his April marnage to 
Kannada actress Gayatri, Nag is a 
changed man. He is much more re¬ 
sponsible, more involved with his work. 
Self-admittedly a talkative man. Nag is 
particularly animated over a couple of 
good films that he has recently worked 
on. One is Awasthe, directed by Krishna 
Maasti, based on the life of Karnataka 
politician Gopal Gowda. Another is a 
Malayali film, Swati Tirunal, a historical 
film about a Kerala pnnee who was bom 
under the shackles of the British empire, i 
Both are political films, and have Nag 
quite excited. 

Things may be kxiking up further for 
Nag. Now that he is back in the national 
attention span with Malgudi Days, there 
may be more to come. One possibility is 
that the Nag brothers will themselves 
produce a Hindi film. Shankar also hints 
at two international productions that 
they are trying to work out with soitie 
Hollywood companies. He claims that 
Vijay Amritraj, who has beenlhutting his 
money into films of late, has shown 
some interest in doing a film with them, 
and that even Warner Brothers has 
approached them. And all going well, 

Anant Nag, the almost forgotten actor of 
the Benegal movies, may be all set for a 
national comeback over the next two 
years. 
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Rapunzel 

T he Kotariajis watched 
spell-bound as the iJOlh 
century Rapunzel undipped 
her tresses and when finally 
every clip had been re^ 
moved, Shecia Patel's 
long, brown, silky hair cas¬ 
caded down to measure an 
incredible six feet six inches! 

1'he iJP-year-old Indian 
Airlines' air-hostess, howev¬ 
er, was unperturbed when 
asked to undo her hair, as 
she is frequently asked by 
passengers to do so when 


Sheela Patel: showing oft 

she is on her flights. '*I feel 
very nice about all this 
admiration and appreciation 
for iny hair." says Patel 
but to avoid the trouble 
of c»)iling her hair into 
a bun all over again, 
she ^ atries a photo- 





Tina Munim and (inset) Anil AmbanI: breaking off 


graph of herself with her hair 
let down. So, the moment 
someone asks her to undo 
her bun, she produces the 
photograph. 

Whose freedom is 
it anyway? 

S habana Azmi never fails 
‘to hit the headlines, be it 
with her crusade for slum- 
dwellers or her off-beat roles 
or, as in the latest event, 
with her law-suit against 
Stmdust. Shabana and hus¬ 
band. Javed Akhtar, created 
a npplo when they decided to 
sue Stardust tor the article 
which claimed that the ac¬ 
tress was having an affair 
with Shekhar Kapur, of Mr 
India iiiim. Hut when Justice 
Sujata Manohar ruled in her 
favour and ordeied Stardust 
to reveal its sources, the 
contioversy hotted up and 
now, the focus has 
changed. No longer is 
anybody interested 
in the fllnl^tar’s per¬ 


sonal life but the issue now 
is, will this judgment hinder 
the freedom of the press? 
However, the legal battle is 
far from over as the noted 
Delhi-based advocate, Soli 
Sorabjee has stepped into 
the fray and will be Star¬ 
dust's trump card in the 
second round. 

The end of a 
relationship 

M um was the word, as far 
as Tina Munim was 
concerned, while her ty¬ 
coon boy-friend Anil Amba- 
ni could never be cornered 
into admitting that he plan¬ 


ned to marry the actress. 
And then when Ms Munim 
decided to tell all. it was too 
late. Even as she maintained 
in a long interview to Star¬ 
dust that "'Anil has talked 
about marriage from the first 
day we met; he has taken me 
to see the house that he says 
would be ours after we mar¬ 
ried, ” Ambani was having 
second thougffts. And, in 
fact, in the very same issue, 
the magazine published 
another item claiming that he 
has decided not to “go 
against the wishes of his 
family" and has broken ofif 
with the actress. 

But if Ms Munim’s inten¬ 
tion of seeing that her newly- 
formed designing company, 
arTina,should become a suc¬ 
cess, she will not have too 
much time to mooe. 



Kfrtan by Jamini Roy: gift package 
















Apeeriess 

venture 

T he anniversary is over, 
but the centenary is still 
being celebrated with im¬ 
agination and enthusiasm. 
Peerless General Finance 
and Investment Co. Ltd has 
recently sponsored the re¬ 
production of five Jamini 
Roy paintings as part of an 
exquisitely designed gift 
album. 

The reproductions, whic h 
have been processed, de- 
si^ied, and packaged liy 
King's Publicity and Sales 
Promotion of Calcutta, were 
fonnally presented to the 
public at an inaugural cere¬ 
mony on 16 August at the 
Birla Academy of Fine Arts. 
The album has been 










priced, very reasonably, at 
Rs 50. The album cover 
bears some of the motifs 
most commonly used by 
Jamini Roy in his work. 

Outplayed! 

W hile everybody has 

started looking at Dilip 
Vengsarkar with new eyes, 
ever since he was selected to 
be Kapil Dev’s deputy for the 
national cricket team, Ravi 
Shastri is definitely on the 
way out, at least, from the 
good books of the selectors. 
Not only was Shastn drop- 
' ped unceremoniously when it 
came to sefecting the vice¬ 
captain of the national team 
but he has also been deposed 
by Vengsarkar for the cap- 




I taincy of the prestigious 
Bombay team, which he has 
held since 1985. And there's 
still more bad news: he will 
no longer skipper the West 
Zone side. Now that his men¬ 
tor, Sunil Gavaskar, has quit 
Test cricket, will Shastri's 
comeback be that much more 
difficult? 

FoMowins in his 
fether’s footsteps 

L ike father, like son. R^iv 
Gandhi's passion for 
video shooting is well- 
known. What's not so well- 
known is the fact that Rahul 
Gandhi too loves to shoot 
with his Panasonic video 
camera whenever he gets 
the opportunity. And what 
better chance to prove his 


Ravi Shaatri: bad timba 


Rahul QandhI; 
exhilarating footage 

prowess at photography than 
the spectacular naval display 
which was organised recent¬ 
ly to formally welcome the 
INS Viraat into the Indian 
Navy’s fleet. The teenager 
^'as spotted perched atop 
the weather deck of the ship 
shooting the Kashin class 

yers as they gracefully 
d through the rough 
?rs. A professional 
irdarshan cameraman, 
the other hand, had 
camera trained on 
e Prime Minister and 
was only after Rajiv 
randhi pointed out the 
ipectacle unfolding 
on the sea, did he 
shoot the scene, g 








KHAASBAAT 


F^trneiiiber the star son 
whafee entry into the film 
circuit was regarded as a 
midjoJr event not so long ago? 
Haven’t guessed? Here’s 
Another clue: he's a pilot by 
profession, that’s when he is 
not doing the rounds of the 
studios, has done some mod¬ 
elling assignments and was 
going steady with Kimi Kat- 
kar till she dropped him for 
Sunjay Dutt. Still not got his 
name? flere comes the 
easiest of the clues: lie's ^ 
one-film-old and was paired V 
with Ayesha I )iJt t (now ' 
Sliroff) and he’s Niitan’s son. 
Yes, Mohnish Behl. Well, 
alter losing his girl-tnend to 
rhacho Sunjay, and alter Ttri 
Bahon Mem got lain boos 
instead of bouquets, he de¬ 
cided that he has had 
enough of the film world. 

And now, he has flown off to 
the land of t)pporlunity - the 
United States - wlicre he is 
Vito some “protitahle 
6usinej^s”which has him shut¬ 
tling between America and 
h6me every <ince in a while. 
A^id np one could lie more 
hi^py than hi.s mum, Nutan, 


who’s pleased that things 
have finally worked out tor 
litM' betel. 

\IS /here is Rajiv Kapoor 
these days? Not very long 
ago, the youngest ot the 
Kapoor brolheu s v\as hog¬ 
ging the limelight, tlhinUs to 
his looks which 
reminded 


O 



cine-goers of the Shamnii 
Kapoor of yore, and Chimpu. 
quick to cash in on the nostal¬ 
gic mood of th(* audience, 
reproduced one of his Lincle’s 
old-time acts, complete with 
the swaggcT of hips 
and the lei k of the 
head. But alter 
two films, the 
audience got 
tired of 
Chimpu’s 
Shamnn 
Kapoot- 
like antK's 
and ever 
since, Cliim- 
pu hasn’t bec^n 
able to figure 
out what hit him. 

KimI Katkar: no 
longer Mohniah's 
girl-friand 
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PadmInI Kothapure In Anubhtv; (Inset) Rajiv Kapoor: a dream collapiat 


One tlop followed on the 
heels of another and despite 
Rtim Yen (rniiga Mmli which 
made millions at the box-office 
Rdm 7 e/7 did little for Chim¬ 
pu. He decided to direct his 
dream film, Pvem Gnmth, 
and do the mam lead opposite 
his favourite girl, Padmini 
Kolhapure. But here too, 
luck didn’t favour him. Now, 
Padmini has got married and 
quit films and Cliunpahas. in 
the best traditions of the 
Kapoor clan, begun lo put on 
weight. 


w hat makes a film sell? 
Kven veteran filmmakers 


have been unable to answer 
the million-rupee question. 
During recent times, it has 
become even more difficult 
to predict what will click at 
the box-office, especially as 
the presence of mega-stars, 
like Dilip Kumar and Amitabh 
Bachchan have done pre¬ 
cious little to bring in the big 
bucks. Now, we have Mithun 
Chakraborty screaming him¬ 
self hoarse that he is every 
producer’s answer to a su¬ 
perhit: “1 am a star in my [ 
own right and 1 don’t have to 
depend on anyonedse to ‘ . 
make a film run,” he shouts:^:;' 
To prove his claims hehas 
stopped signing films whifch ' ■ 
boast of a big star-cast. O 

















' Iwieadingiady Kadha has 
changed. Once a vivacious 
and jovial Dr Jekyll, she is 
no\v a mordse and disheveh 
led Miss Hyde. The reason: 
a ^ard slap on her chauffeur's 
cheek by her mother a few 
days ago and the resultant 
furore. Radha maintains a 
low profile these days, sitting 
alone on the sets when she is 
not shooting. Nor does she 
like beihg disturbed. Our 
young lady lashes out every 
tirne someone interrupts her 
thoughts. 

X^nbther wife who has de¬ 
cided to end her marriage is 
T. Rajender’s. Fed up of her 
husband's infidelity, she has 
walked out of his home. Jeav- 
tng him to fend for himself. 
Srividya, who helped Rajen- 
der recover some of his lost 
fortune after he cast her in 
his money-spinning Oni 
Thayin Sabatham^ had bett:r 
prepare herself to help out 
with Rajender’s housework 
too. 

^5ridevi, the oomph girl of 
south Indian films, and now 
of Hindi filmdorn, has been 
called a lot of things: sexy, 
bird 7 >brained, scheming but 
one thing, the lady does have 
in oodles—apart from 
oor^h, that is—is tact. 

White she g:o^s painting the | 
to^vn red with Mithun Chak- 
rabohy, she never forgets to 
ap^ase her battle-axe 
mijtter, every once in a 
wHilefr She swears that she'll 
settle down with the boy her 
chooses for her, be- 
ca^es ‘'mama knows best”. 
An(l t^t should keep mama 
hajjpy for sometime while 
daifghter Sridevi continues ; 
heijtqrrid affair with Mithun. 


iVa(nalahasan’s love for 
clas^ic^l dance and beautiful 
girls is. well-known. What is 
not pOiwell-Known is what his 
favc^dte dishes are. He 
lovty ^ eai crabs—fried, hot 
and ju^dlng with pepper and 
chilli—^pppod with salad and 
fresn ^^getabie5. But his 



(From I to r) Radha: changing 
moods; Kamalahaaan: 
passion for fried crabs; 
Radhika: no mors 
des/garb, please 



Rladhikahasdevelop(^da ' 
preference for fashions Cre-' 
ated in Paris arid other patX». 
of Europe. So, now she; does 
not bother to listen to Sug- . 
gestions from her cOstume 
desi^er. Instead, she sends 
clippings from foreign glossy 
fashion magazines to her 
tailors in Bombay. 


fter her smashing per¬ 
formance in Mundanai 
Mudichu it was felt that 
Urvasi would become the 
most sought-after actress in 
Tamil movies. But the type 
of role that IWasi plays with 
elan—wronged woman, jilted 
girl, etc.—was not somehow 
seen in Tamil movies. So she 
has rightly switched to 
Malavalam movies Says. 
Jrvasi: “In Malayalam tl^y 
vant character actors but in 
Tamil films they Havebniy 
^ glamour roles. 1 (Jpn'f’ 
mind acting in T^inil' 
films even without 
remuneration. < 

R^ohanlal ha< t 

/ finally proved ti^t \ 
he is the numbe^^ 
one in Malayalam i /; 
cinema. He hasmani^ed ‘ 
to wean away many fanft 
from Mamuttv'. The recent 
Mamutty-starrer, New De¬ 
lhi, has done fairly well, Sut 
nothing, it seems, will stbp 
tlie Mohanlal tide. A frieod of 
Mohanlal recently got some 
datejs in January next yeay 
from him and promptly scjkJ 
them to a producer for a ; 
huge.sum.ll 
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uch to ihf chanj^nn ot 
advt'rtisiug whi/.-kid Bharat 
Ohaholkar, his TV st-nal, 
DhaiiVriPil, whK'h IS slotted for 
breakfast 'IV has ijeen de¬ 
nied an extension. And so, 
/^/la/naa/takt's its how on 1 
September. But .j(.(’ordinK 
tile grapevine, the denial 
came soon .ifter O/ja/ziaa/did 
a spoof on telly newscasting 
iJliaholkar, howevtT, denies 
this: "Oooidarslian has d(^- 
cidcd to discontinue the Sf‘- 
rial not t>ecaiise of the ',poot 
but the new polu y li.'> made 
It mandatory that eonudv 
serials he allotted onlv a l(‘w 
episodes.” While IVunul 
was sanctioned ten, oilier 
serials hav<‘ heen allowed 
only SIX episodes, ^ays Dha- j 

bolkar. f^ut tor sitroni I 

addicts, there is good news- | 

theT(‘ar<‘,at least, loin ^»lhc^ i 

comedu‘s waitint: to lu* given i 
a slot on t)reakla',t television ; 
Among lliese ate .ds/j ; 

Ten hi ILiii.'^no 

and /\V?ft/oos- A/aA hu In x 






Ramesh Sippy (right) with G.P. SIppy: no more seriate? 


■ lamesh Sippy hit upon a 
goldmine when lie latched on 
to t(‘I(‘Vision and kept mil¬ 
lions of viewers glued to 
then* sets with his liuniyiind 
on 'kuesdays and Saturdays, 
ihil Sip])y IS not too keen to 
renew Ins old ties with televi¬ 
sion because though he is 
husv shooting for Zaf7?ee/7--a 
niulti ^IdiTcT which boasts of 
all tiu' lop stars, including 
Sndevi, Vinod Khanna and 
Siinjav Dutt -there seems to 
be no more TV senak* fioin 
biptiy in sight. Sippy is also 
discriminating against Ins 
tt‘le-st:n > Only Alok Nath 
lias heen lucky to get a role 
in /amren. that too as Sunjay 
l)ult\‘^ lather, 'fhe others, 
including Anita Kanwar, 

Kiian Joiieja. Ma/.har Khan 
and Neena tiupta - -the 

stars - -are waiting 
in the wings. Will Sippy 
oblige them.'^ 

Bharat Dhabolkar: 

denied an extension 


M. 


hen Doordarshan 
stumbled upon Vijaya Mehta, 
ktlle did it realise that here 


It’s high time the Mandi 
House mandarins learnt to 
say ‘no’ to serials which are 
lackliistie and have nothing 
going for them. Aschmyn 
JJeeprik IS one such serial 
winch should never have 
been allotted a time-slot on 
pnme-time TV. The screen¬ 
play IS stagnant and the 
actors play out their roles 
with wooden expressions. 
f*erhaps, what the serial 
needs is a genie to brighten 
up Its po(jr production qual¬ 
ities. 


was a director who v oiild Iiit 
its lacklustre tele-plays to a [ 
sublime level. And with ! 

Sninti Chitiv and Ihuiudnbni : 
Ki Kolbu Mehta proved to 
the .Mandi flouse bosses that j 
creativity and imagination are i 
the two qualities needed to 
produce a masterpiece and | 
the constraints of resources 


landi House in Delhi, 
these days, is virtually like a 
fisli market. 'I'he reason: 
ever since Doordarshan 
lormally announced that 
scripts lor new serials will be 
considered, producers have 
started flocking to Mandi 
House armed with their 
scripts and persuasion skills. 
And among this motley 
crowed of producers and 
8cnpt-writers, many well- 
known faces can be seen. 
''Fhis is so because Doordar¬ 
shan has tnvited “proven and 
recognised producers and 
directors” to send in their 
prcposals.But does that mean 
that the lesser- known talents 
will be overlooked 




Vijaya Mehta - new venture 

need not be a hindrance to 
pnxluce qualitative tele¬ 
plays. Mehta has started 
work on another film. Pes- 
tonjee with Naseeruddin, 
Shabana Azmi and Anupam 
Kher. And Mehta, who re¬ 
vels in building an atmos¬ 
phere for her projects, 
is deep into Farsi culture 
these days. And if her pre¬ 
vious tele-films are any in¬ 
dication, this one too should 
have the exclusive Mehta 
stamp of excellence. 
P.Chaltanya 
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PATNA: A midnight drama 
was staged when an inebri¬ 
ated police officer of the rank 
of DIG ‘‘visited” some police 
stations and the "control 
room” demanding liquor. 

The officer who wanted to 
consume more liquor, 
abused and tlireatened those 
on duty saying that if they 
failed to procure the liquor, 
they would be suspended. 
The police officer has a pen¬ 
chant for creating such nui¬ 
sance as is evident from 
earlier reports about his be¬ 
haviour. Sure enough, he has 
had to suffer for his tan¬ 
trums. He IS often assigned 
work which had nothing to do 
with security--if7]e Hindustan 
Times (A. Siifyan, Patna) 



CALCUITA: Fifty answers- 
cripts of a paper of the West 
Bengal higher secondary ex¬ 
amination have been reduced 
to ashes by the wife of a head 
examiner. The answers- 
cripts came from Ghatkal in 
Midnapore district. The city- 
based head examiner re¬ 
examined the answerscripts, 
kept them under a pillow on 
his bed and then went out for 
shopping. His wife, who was 
looking for some waste pap¬ 
ers t(^ light the chulha in the 
kitchen, took the answerpap- 
ers out and set them on fire. 
I'he head examiner first de¬ 
nied that the mischief had 
been committed in Ins house 
and blamed a subordinate 
examiner for the incident 
However, when the inves¬ 
tigation started, he smelt 
danger and made a confes¬ 
sion. He explained that there 
was something wrong with 
his wife’s mind- -Indian Ex¬ 
press {Vvem K. Mcnon, 
Bombay) 


BIHAKSHARIF: A deputy 
collector, Ashok Kumar Jha, 
posted in the Biharsharif 
sub-division, has submitU‘d 
Ins resignation letter to the 
district magistrate m Nalanda 


stating that he wanted to set 
up a tea stall. He thinks that 
this w'ay he would be happier 
than as a civil servant. Mr 
Jha had expressed his desire 
to resign in an appbeation 
two years earlier but with¬ 
drew it because of political 
pressure— The Hindustan 
Tunes {A. Sufyan, Patna) 

m 

CALCU ri'A: Pigs are being 
reared on the rool of College 
Street Market here where 
civic labourers have their 
quarters, according to the 
mayor of Calcutta, K. Basu 

Municipal sources say that 
despite their efforts the pigs 
could not be totally driven 
out from the area - I'he 
Statesman . Sheshadn, 
Calcutta) • 


PA'fNA; Rakhis inscribed 
with the word, “Bofors" and 
beanng photographs of lor- 
mer defence minister \^P 
Singh and film stai Amitabh 
Bachchan, were in gieat de¬ 
mand in the markets in this 
city on the eve of the Rakhi 
festival — The States¬ 
man {Swapan Sharma, Cal¬ 
cutta) 



RAJKOT: The cattle in this 
towTi are having the luxury of 
ice cream and milk candy, 
'fhese animals which are tak¬ 
ing shelter at the Rajkot 
pinjrapole were offered ice 
cream, milk candy and pedas 
by a team from the Rajkot 
municipal corporation, which 
had earlier unearthed a huge 
stock of banned sweets and 
ice creams from some par¬ 
lours. Sellmg of ice cream, 
jx^das and milk-made sweets 
has been bannt‘d in the town 
by the municipal commission¬ 
er. About 200 kgs of ice 
cream, pedas and 500 litres 
of candy were seized during 
raids at tliree places - - The 
Tunes of India (Harpreet 
Singh Ouggal, Ahmedabad) 


ODDSANDTRENDS 


Has a crisis-ridden 
Rajiv Gandhi de¬ 
veloped the habit of 
postponing prob¬ 
lems. or, has he 
become obsessed 
with the future? 
The Independence 
Day address has, according to the Indian 
Express, revealed some interesting 
facts: 39 times the Prime Minister used 
the phrase ‘'Hum dekhenge'\ ten times 
he spoke in the present tense, “Hum 
dekh rahe hain“and 17 times he spoke of 
what he had seen: “Humne dekha. ” 

Curiosity may kill the cat. But it also 
lands one in peculiar situations as a 
lawyer in a court in I'hane, Bombay, 
found out. One afternoon, a constable at 
the court went out for lunch, leaving 
behind a pair of automatic handcuffs at 
the window. The contraption must have 
been quite a novelty, for it was not long 
ere it attracted the attention of a lawyer, 


who w'ent up to the window {o exannne 
them. But, alas, little did he know the 
plight that w’oulcl befidi fiirn. As soon as 
he put his hand in oiu' of the manade.s, it 
snapped shut, am'stmg fv>tli his move¬ 
ments and his wits. The bamboozled 
lawyer remained in that position till the 
policeman relumed aftei having his 
afternoon repast and “released” liirn. 





A spei iai exhibition 
IS being held in 
Londf)!! to mark 
the '40th 

.mniversaty of Indi¬ 
a’s independence. 
I'he Annies of In¬ 
dia 1746-194 7 
show, which IS to run till 31 January, 
1983, will feature important items from 
the British Natuxial Army Museum's 
extensive Indian colle^ction and is domin¬ 
ated by a full-scale mounted Moghul 
cavalryman wearing a 3()0-year-old 
amiour The collections of armour, uni- 
fonn, and paintings also depict the 
military contribution of the Marathas 
Iroin the west central Deccan moun¬ 
tains. the Sikhs who took arms to fight 
Moghul domination, and the Europeans 
who entered the arena with the setting 
up of the East India Company trading 
stations. Among the items on display are 
a 19th century shield made from a giant 
turtle shell 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 6 SEPTEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marcit—20 April) 

This IS not a favourable week 
for romance You are advised 
to exercise restraint while 
dealing with business part¬ 
ners or relatives Even a small error may 
Spell disaster for you Businessmen are 
advised to pay attention to every detail of a 
I contract entered into Letters wiH, however, 
bring good news Legalities may bother 
you. Students may get a chance to go 
abroad for further studies 
Good dates: a, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction- Nortfi 






LE0(21 July—20 August) This 
^ wr-ok will prove to be a trappy 
one Luck will continue to 
smile un you A new 
friendship or romance is 
possible There will be sorTie news at home 
which will be a source of joy and comfort 
However, you cannot afford to take liberties 
with your job or place of residence The 
lime IS particularly favrjurable for sports¬ 
men Look after your liealth You are 
advised to control your temper.* 

Good dates: 10. 11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North east 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This 
week IS very favourable for 
creative artists, so forge 
ahead with your new ideas 
and you will meet with success. Both your 
business interests and your family need 
great attention this week Friends will con¬ 
tribute to your happiness and you may 
undertake a very pleasant journey A 
change of residence is likely The health of 
a family member will cause anxiety 
Good dates: 6, 8 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 



TAURUS (21 April—20 May) A 

week of excellent opporlunt- 
ties awaits you A new friend 
Will turn out to be helpful 
Problems at home may worry 
you But patience is all you need to 
surmount your problems hnanciaily you 
will be lucky, though extravagance should 
be curbed For those already m love, this is 
a good week for making plans for the 
future A short trip is indicated Unfavour¬ 
able time for politicians 
Good dates: h B and 10 
Lucky Numbers: 4 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 



VIRGO (21 August-20 Septem¬ 
ber) A good ptiase for love 
and marriage Success in all 
your activities is a certainty 
ihis week Push your ven¬ 


tures to the utmost Businessmen ace likely 



to bag lucrative deals, while a prnmouon tor 
servicemen cannot he ruled out the finan¬ 
cial front will be bright but avoid extrava¬ 
gance A pleasure trip towards the end of 
the week is a possibility At home, children 
will be a source of |oy to you 
Good dates: 6 . 8 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 7 
Favourable direction* North-west 



CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) - This week is 
particularly favourable for 
^ matrimonial negotiations and 
love affairs Yet, for some 
reason you will be under mental strain Do 
not take any drastic decisions, problems 
cropping up on the profesFiional front will 
be solved without much effort Exercise 
caution while undertaking speculative ven¬ 
tures For parents, children will be a source 
ot joy Those in service will be promoted 
Good dates: 7, 8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


GEMINI (21 May^20 June) 

Exercise utmosi caution 
while dealing wilti legal mat¬ 
ters You Will get money from 
elders but this might be fol¬ 
lowed by expenditure and even litigation 
Do not be hostile to people around you 
Steady progress is pred'cted in artistic and 
intellectual pursuits Health will improve 
Make changes only after careful delibera¬ 
tions A marriage in the family is posrjble 
Romantic affairs will give you tremendous 
excitement 

Good dates: 6, 9 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction; East 



LIBRA (21 September—-20 
October) For those intending 
to gel married, this is the best 
time Students and business¬ 
men will be rewarded for 
their efforts Keep your erTiployer and 
seniors m good humour Do not, however, 
allow a member of the opposite sex lo 
interfere in professional matters A word of 
caution uo nrn take any riTodetary risks in 
Ihe coming months Look after your health 
Avoid speculative ventures The doi-nestic 
tiont should be a source ot joy 
Good dales: 6, 11 and 12 
I Lucky numbers: 1 . 5 and 8 
I Favourable direction; South west 




AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) This is a particular¬ 
ly lucky week for students 
Some of you may get scho¬ 
larships to study abroad 
Your reserved nature makes you myste¬ 
rious to others, which is part of the fascina¬ 
tion the opposite sex feels for you Being 
on your own is not good for you. make 
plans to draw old and new friends closer to 
you Career-wise, a decision you make 
could influence your whole future You may 
have to go on a journey midweek 
Good dates: 8, 9 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Watch out, this week there 
tnight be a reversal of for- 
tunes Do not be apprehen- 
sive but seek comfoil from 
the elderly members of your family You 
are advised not to trust those you consider 
your friends, there are chances you will be 
deceived A good week to take up corres¬ 
pondence. including marriage negotiations. 
Look forward to meeting a great person A 
lourncy is in the offing Look after your 
health 

Good dates: 7 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) The time is 
favourable for a distant jour¬ 
ney This, more than any¬ 
thing else, will be beneficial 
lo you You must guard against evil influ¬ 
ences which might ruin your career beyond 
repair Exercise restraint in what you say 
and do Financial gams and business ex¬ 
pansion. however, are possible A letter 
should bring good news and foreign travel 
IS a distinct possibility Avoid arguments 
and controversy 
Good dates: 8, 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 6 
Favourable direction: South east 




PISCES (21 February—20 
^ March) This is a lucky phase 
for those m love Do not 
^ waste your money in the 
^ stock exchange Save what¬ 
ever you can for the bleak period which lies 
ahead Sportsmen should be careful about 
their health The time is favourable to 
appear for job interviews. Personal skills 
open up a new source of income Travel 
stars are dim at the moment. A letter will 
bring good news. Colleagues can be irk¬ 
some. 

Good dates; 7, io and 12 

Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


Star Partners: Aries—Gemini 

The Arian man and the Gemini woman are bound to have frequent shouting matches. Such bouts of anger will not 
have any lasting effect as both have short memories for such things but the Arian man will take more time to recover 
The Arian way of showing affection could be too intense for Miss Gemini and she might become detached as a result. 
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QUIZ 


(This week's quiz is on well-known authors) 


i 

I 

i 

i 



QUESTIONS 



1. The pennarne of which author. i 
whose first published work was a 
book of short stones called The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of ! 
Calaversas County and Other j 

Sketches in 1867. literally means . 

"two fathoms deep”'^ | 

2 His first novel was The Cossacks His 

greatest novel, which took him six I 
years to complete, is about Napolean ' 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Russia i 

Name the author | 

3 Walter Mitty, the introverted day > 
dreamer, is the creation of which | 


journalist and later, auttior'^ | 

4 Which author called hirri^ett the 

drunkest man in the world, admit- ! 
led that he had ‘ seen the gates of I 

heir', and died of acute alcoholism 
m November 1953'^ i 

b Name the Nobel Prize winning 
Japanese author who committed | 

suicide 1 

6 Which dramatist served as a general, i 
a treasure?r and is most well-known 
for his plays like Antigone. Oedipus. 
Aja\ and Electra'^ 

7 Which author was born i -ector Hugo 

Munro in Akyab. Burma"^ His two 
novels are The Unbeatable Bassing- j 


ton and When William Came'^ 

8 Name the playwright whose works 
include The Crucible about the 
Salem witch trials, and All My Sons, 
about a corrupt manufacturer whose 
faulty goods lead to his son s deatli 

9 Two autfiors had refused the Nobel 
Prize for literature Name them 

10 The Road Back and Three Com 
rades arc rny second tind third 
novels But I am more famous for my 
first novel about tne First Woild War. 
which was made into an Oscar- 
winning film Who am P 

11 Which writer of science fiction novels 
has also authored erudite books on 
history and politics including Oiitiine 
uf History A Short History of the 
World and Russia in the Shadows'^ 

12 I was a dac'Oit and I was called 
Dasyu Ralnakar by the people; who 
feared me f became a diffeicnt man 
when I Sejw a hunter kill a I'oron I 
authored one of the grontest ooits 
WfiO am l'^ 

13 Which novelist was r.'Orri Ao--iiru.‘ 
Virginia Stephen a-'d fuunar d i\\c 
Hogarth fdess along with tier jour¬ 
nalist and pulilica! comiuontator I’ll is 
band in 1917"’ 

14 Whose plays include famburlaine, 
Edward // The tragedy of Hr A', j.ys/us 


i 

j 

i 


I 


and The Jew of Malts'^ 

15 Which author, in his book, i accuse, 
attacked the French military and 
government officials for persuading 
Dreyfus, a Jewish officer in the 
French army*^ 
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Eligibility 


INVI FES APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO 

TWO-YEAR POSTGRADUATE PROGRAMMES IN 

1 [V.-nSON.n. 1. MAhAGf MtNT AND INDUSTRIAL RLLATlONS 
? 31 JS.NTSS M/^NACt Ml NT 

FELLOW PROGRAMME IN MANAGEMENT 

' Note ! 


7 hree year BacTiclor's degree in an/ 
discipline with at least 50“c marks 
(40% for SC/ST candtdale.sj 


Master's or c*qijivaleni proft-ssional 
qualilic ations with at least 507o marks 
(407o for SC'ST candidatf^s) OR 
a BE with at least Iwo yt^ars working 
experience 


Those completing iheirtfiroe 
ye.ir drgfe<^ exam or BE 
nolor e June 30, 1988 may 
also apply 

A rellowship of Rs 1500A per 
month will be awarded 


WRITTEN Will be held on Sunday, January 1 0, 1 988 at the following centres; 

TEST 


BHUBANESWAR ! BOMBAY 
HYDERABAD 


J JAMSHJ^DPUR 


CALCUTTA 

KANPUR 


; COCHIN 
: MADRAS 


DELHI 
i PATNA 


i_L‘ 

BANGALORE. GUWAHATI cir.d PUNE may be considered depending on the response 
APPLICATION FORM : Mail your request for application form and prospectus by registered post with 
A/D to the Admissions Coordinator, XLRI. Post Box 222. Jamshedpur 831 001 enclosing (a) a non- 
refundable crossed demand draft for Rs. 30/- made out in fevour of XLRI JAMSHEDPUR“ drawn on “Slate 
Bank of India, XLRI (Jamshedpur)" or “State Bank of India, Jamslicdpur" and tb) two typed 9 x 6 cm 
self addressed slips witfi pin code. Local candidates may pay in casfi. 

LAST DATE For issuing application forms : October 31,1987 

For receiving completed application forms : November 27, 1987 
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CROSSWORD 


QROSSWORONO. 60 



ACROSS: 

1. Two million with dreaded disease have hesitation for fishy 
folk’ (8) 

5, Trying experince contains alternative to distribute cardse (6) 

10. Religious instructor has points for French pal (5) 

11. Postures to be struck by affected sorts (9) 


12 Vessel for a frog, perhaps (9) 

13 Command to tidy up? Not necessarily. (6) 

14 Ruler encompasses article used in chemical test. (7) 

16 To make certain to follow about tight (6) 

19 Stage-y remarks like famous historical date. (6) 

21. Thoroughly soak Continental article for spire. (7) 

23 Union path pronounced like Capn, eg. (6) 

25 Colourless Biblical books contain clergyman, that’s most 
common (9) 

27. Building support has an irritable smile-or so we see (9) 

28 Give in one's notice without direction to rule. (5) 

29 Running broadcasts, it seems (6) 

30 Violently twisted bird with church journalist (8) 

DOWN: 

1 Slaughter large number on land measure (8) 

2 Harvest fruits, makes second emergence (9) 

3 Excuse seems to state one’s political leanings (5) 

4 Pepys, e g , shows rising foray on the first (7) 

6 Turned up, regarding brides outfit being unfinished (9) 

7 Did complete objective pressman (5) 

8 Entice good man within to have a shine (6) 

9 Position taken by man on religious edifice. (6) 

15. Continuously without any target? (9) 

17 Agent confused lines on hardness to fill up again (9) j 

18 Fated to have eaten around oriental thoroughfare (8) 

20 Drained juice of rising department (6) 

21 Vessel for the cook, perhaps (7) 

22 Pavlova, e.g . shows medical man carrying virulent acne. (6) 

24 Grimace for southern student trapping bovine sort (5) 

26 Brief month on kitchen wear (.5) I 

Solution to Crossword No. 59 ! 

ACROSS: 1 Briliqe 4 Scrabble 10 Afternoon 11 Local \?. Daggers 13 Tenuous 14 | 

Serai IS Inlerest 18 Stagnant 20 Cadre 23 Tornado 2b Opposer 26 Inapt 27 i 
Imaqinary ?8 Tendrils 29 Corea! 1 

DOWN: 1 Brandish? Inteq^.! 3 Gardenings Constitutional 0 All in 7 Beckons 8 Enlist I 
9 Conspiratorial 16 F^eceptive 1 / Bctrayaliy Terrain 21 Disease 22 Strict .?4 Alter j 

Complied by Rita Tewari I 


















THE GREAT 

KARNATAKA 

EXPERIMENTS 

T he Janata Party top brass 
had once proclaimed that 
Karnataka would be used as 
a ground for constitutional 
experiments. The intel¬ 
ligentsia lapped up the idea 
and backed the party to the 
hilt in the 1985 elections 
Now. say tin* rulers, the 
promise has been largely ful¬ 
filled. Look at the institution 
! of the Lok Ayukta, they 
say—even the chief minister 
comes under its purvie w. 

'llicn there was the p<vj- 
chayati raj decentralisation 
and the anti-defection law. 

And now, a move which has 
long been in cold storage and 
is finally coming alive, is the 
increase in the number of 
seats in the upper House. Ir 
this, Karnataka has moved in 
an opposite direction unlike 
other southern states. N'l'R 
abolished the Legislative 
Council in Andhra Pradesh, 
and MCjK followed suit in 
Tamil. But Hegdc wants to 
strengthen the House of 
elders by increasing its rep¬ 
resentation from 63 to 75. 

H.R. Bharadwaj, Union 
minister of state for law, 
whom Hegde, incidentally, 
once desenbed as a “con¬ 
genital liar"', helped propel 
the move through the Kajya 
Sabha. Now, of course, it 
needs the Lok Sabha’s and 
the President's assent to be¬ 
come a reality. Opposition 
cynics are very suspicious of | 
the plan, however. Twenty- 
one seats have been lying 
vacant in the council for more 
than a decade. And the Jana¬ 
ta government which swears i 
by the bicameral [legislature, | 
has done precious little to I 
have them filled through the ; 
local body constituencies. 

Now there will be an addi¬ 
tional dozen seats to fill, 
even as the local bodies in 
the state wait to have repre¬ 
sentatives in the Legislative 
Council. Now, what could 
the wily Hegde be up to? 









R.K. Hegde: pulling the other way 

SUBBAIAH VS 
LOK AYUKTA 

S omewhat uncere¬ 
moniously, the Lok 
'\yukta m Kaniataka has 
been pulled into a slanging 
match with the unstoppable 
A. K. Suhhaiah At one point, 
Suhhaiah. hat'ked by a muf¬ 
fled chorus from the Con- 
gressfl), called the Lok 
A\yukta a “handmaid’* of 
Hegde Surely the lawyer 
knows that he could be 
hauled up for contempt of the 
Lok Ayukta and sentenced to 
SIX months in prison, a fine or 
both. That has not deteired 
Subbaiah, it seems, 'i'hc 
reason for his latest outburst 
is that the Lok Ayukta has 
done nothing about three of 
Subbaiah’s cases that have 
been pending in his office for 
years. N(H surprisingly, the 
cases involve allegations 
against the chief minister, 
against whom Subbaiah has 
led a concerted campaign for 
years. Having read Sub¬ 
baiah’s charges against him in 
the papers, Lok Ayukta 
Koshal decided to enter the 
fray. He said that the cases 
had been kept in “cold stor- 


age’’ on Subbaiah’s own re¬ 
quest. Now, Subbaiah, re¬ 
lenting somewhat, has said 
he will cooperate with the 
Lok Ayukta if the cases are 
reopened. And so it goes on. 


j TRAPPED AND 
I KILLED 

T he Naxalrle ‘People's 
War Group' led by Kon- 
j dapalli Seetharamaiah has 
j struck again. The August 18 
; Thimmapui a village mas- 
j sacre of policemen (the otfi- 

I NTR: under fire 



cial estimate puts the num¬ 
ber of deaths at ten while the 
unofficial figure is 17), has 
put NTR under cannonfire 
from all sides. J'he govern¬ 
ment has feebly been putting 
forth different explanations 
about this ‘"encounter in re¬ 
verse’’. One version says 
that it was a neat trap which 
die cops unwittingly walked 
into. What’s worse, there 
was no semblance of a resist¬ 
ance by the policemen which 
drew derisive comments 
from BJP leader Bangaru 
Laxman on the law and 
order machinery. According 
to Laxmanr the cops behaved 
like their bosses. 

THE LIQUOR 
KING OF 
THE SOUTH 

! 

T he southern slates, 
which are tjilking of coni- 
I mon electricity grids and 
> pooling of water resources, 

! seem to be sharing theii' 

I liquor barons, too. Other 
; wise, how' can one account 
i lor the phen(inienal rise of 
! Kamasamy Udayar of Tamil 
! Nadu spreading his tentacles 
I to Kerala .tnd Andhra 
I Pradesh.Mle already has a 
I lot of interests in Karnataka, 

: wliK'h in aiw cafie is a happy | 
' hunting ground tor hquoi 
I barons. While Vijjv Mallya 
(United Breweries) and the 
Khodays have a fieice com¬ 
petition in Hegde's Karnata¬ 
ka, it is a one-man rule in 
Tamil Nadu. And Ramasarny 
Udayar has many more 
tentacles than his other 
soutliem counterparts. He 
has a trust wluch owns miles 
of pnme space in Madras, 
arrack and toddy vending 
nghts in all four stales, and 
many varied,industrial ven¬ 
tures. Now the grapevine 
has it that his latest acquisi¬ 
tion is a century-old Tamil 
publication, Swadeshaniit- 
rm It would be interesting 
to see how this close pal of 
MGR's uses this new 
weapon to combat the anti- 
MGR propaganda, a 
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THE SHASTRI 

FAMILY 

POLITICS 

P olitical observers were 
baffled when Sunil Shas- 
tri, who was uncenMnonious* 
ly dismissed from the Uttar 
Pradesh cabinet by chief 
minister Vir Bahadur Singh 
because of his open support 
to V. P. Singh, rehised to join 
the foiTner defence minis¬ 
ter’s bandwagon despite his 
earlier support to the Raja. 
What brought about a volir 
face on his part was the 
intervention by his nioth^u, 
Lalita Shastri, who lu^nnally 
keeps away from hei son's 

Mufti Mohammad Sayed: dining 
dissidents 



f. ’j 





political activities. When the 
widow of former Pnme 
Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri 
came to know other younger 
son’s plans regarding V. P. 
Singh, she was flabber¬ 
gasted As It became clear 
with every passing day that 
I Sunil was determined to 
I leave the Congress(I) volun- 
1 tanly or Iiy being expelled, 

I l.alita Sha^tn could no longer 
contain herself and did some 
plain talking to her son. 
Finally, she succeeded in 
convincing Sunil that follow¬ 
ing his father’s example, he 
should always remain a Con¬ 
gressman, come what may. 

It is learnt that Rajiv Gandhi 
has very much appreciated 
Lalita Shastn’s gesture and it 
will be no surpnse if Sunil 
finds himself rehabilitated af¬ 
ter a new chief minister 
takes over from Vir Bahadur 
Singh. 

DARK DAYS 
FOR SCINDIA 
AND ARJUN 
SINGH 

T he dinner Mufti Moham¬ 
mad Sayed gave for ex¬ 
pelled and dissident Con- 
giessnien on 24 August 
turned out to l>e quite a 
treat. Giani Zail Singh, who 
had been invited, was conspi- 
l uous by his absence. And 
although Ghani Khan 
Choudhury was also invited, 
he could not attend it be¬ 
cause the Prune Minister had 
taken him along on his tour of 
Malda and other drought- 
affected areas of West Ben¬ 
gal. Two men who got along 
very well at the party were 
the CPI(M)'s Somnath Chiit- 
teijee and Arun Nehru. 
Chatterjee seemed quite ea¬ 
ger to invite Nehru and V. P. 
Singh to West Bengal and 
even said that he had come 
to know^ when they were 
returning to Delhi after their 
next tour. Arun Nehru also 
remarked on the reports 
which appeared in a news¬ 
paper against the minister of 
state for railways, Madhav- 



Lalita Shastri: backing the PM 


rao Scindia. and said he was 
sorry for Scindia, whom he 
rated as a “most efficient” 
minister. 

Another head that might 
roll, according to the capital’s 
grapevine, is that of Union 
communications minister Ar- 
jun Singh. Reportedly, the 
enquiry commission which 
went into the Churhat lottery 
scandal has apparently 
clearly indicted Singh, and 
once It IS tabled in Parlia¬ 
ment, he wall have to (juit. 


ARUN NEHRU 
NEEDS NO 
GUNMEN 

A run Nehru seems very 
anxious to change his 
image of an inaccessible man¬ 
ipulator to that of a genial 
person, outspoken with both 
the press and the public. For 
a start, he is trying his best 
to do without his Black Cat 
commando bodyguards, one 
of the fringe benefits he has 
been enjoying even after his 
departure from the Congres- 
s(I). He managed to dispense 
with them at a recent public 
meeting he attended in 
Bareilli, where he got local 
police protection. But the 
Uttar Pradesh government 
has since withdrawn even 
that. Nehru remains uncon¬ 
cerned: “what need is there 
for police protection when 
the people are with you. ” he 
asked. 




WHEN THE PM 
MOVES, DELHI 
STOPS 

S ecurity arrangements 
for the Prime Minister 
seem to be penodically para- 
laysing life m thb capital. 

Even in the thick of his worst 
ever political crisis, R^iv 
Gandhi makes it a point to 
visit his Mehrauli farm every 
Sunday morning, with all his 
three nist-coloured Landrov- 
ers. The streets are cleared 
well in advance to make way 
for liini to pass, and people 
have to wait for a long while 
at traffic halts. The whole 
scene is like a curlew. No¬ 
body IS allowed to move, and 
bunkers have been set up all 
along the road to Mehrauli. 
The Pnme Minister causes 
worse havoc when he comes 
to Parliament at 11 am every 
day. MPs who come to the 
House at that time, too, are 
made to wait for the PM to 
pass, and are not even 
allowed to get off their cars. 

It IS like a game of “freeze” 
ever>' morning. 


KARNATAKA 
BHAVAN, U.P. 
POLITICS 

U P politics in Karnataka 
Bhavan? Yes, very 
much so, courtesy Ramak- 
rishna Hegde who has made 
almost an entire wing avail¬ 
able to some dissident Con- 
gress(l) MLAs and ministers 
who regularly gather there 
whenever they happen'tp be 
in the capital. Zafar Ali Na- 
qvi, a staunch supporter of 
V.P. Singh, who lost fcs , 
ministerial berth because of 
his allegiance to the former 
defence minister, is said to 
be the moat active of these 
MLAs who operate from 
Karnataka Bhavan in Delhi. 

It is obvious that the close 
rapport established between 
Hegde and V.P. Singh is 
obviously assuming a con¬ 
crete shape.D / 
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WHO WILL HAVE THE 
LASTLAUGH? 

In a swift, sudden and pre-planned 
niove, the government raided all 
the 11 offices of the Indian 
Express in different cities and 
charged the newspaper house 
with customs and income-tax 
evasion. While the Prime Minister 
has defended the raicl a large 
section of the media Kas criticised 
the government for raiding the 
Express apparently foh its 
exposes on the controversial 
defence deals. Is the 
government's action an attack on 
the freedom of the press? By 
ordering the raid, did the Centre 
play into the hands of the ' 
crusading editor of the Express, 
Anm Shoune? An indepth report. 
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The high drama involving the 
sudden disappearance of Swami 
Jayendra Saraswati, 
Sankaracharya of the Kanchi 
Kamakoti peetham, and his 
eventual reappearance and 
abdicatioivhas focussed attention 
on the institution of the 
Sankaracharyas. Who are the 
different Sarikaracharyas? Is all 
well within the age-old Hindu in¬ 
stitution? 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE 
DREAMER 

With the death of Romesh Tliapar, 
folinder-editor of Seminar, India 
has lost an intellecmal who never 
compromised on his ideals for the 
pursuit of power. A tribute. 
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THE POWER OF 
BIG BUSINESS 

Y our cover story (The 
clash of titans, 23—29 
August) made interesting 
reading. There is no doubt 
that the business houses are 
still controlling the country. 
Even a dedicated Prime 
Minister like Jawaharlal 
Nehru could not manage 
them. Rajiv Gandhi's war 
against the unscrupulous 
businessmen only landed his 
government in trouble. Peo- 



OPINION 


not even an Indian; he is in 
fact the grandson of Moham¬ 
mad Ali Jinnah, the father of 
Pakistan. There are already 
indications that he might 
have had a hand in hiring a 
foreign detective agency to 
embarrass the government. 
QMhMri Latp Hohiak (Haryana) 
■ The Reliance-Bombay 
Dyeing conflict has proved 
that the government can 
easily make or mar a com¬ 
pany's bottom line. Both the 
companies claim that they 
have been savaged by delays 
over industrial licences and 
by sudden duty hikes. Busi¬ 
ness houses try to build up 
contacts with the members 
of the government as well as 
influential Opposition leaders 
because they feel insecure. 

It is in fact this sense of 
insecurity that often leads 
them astray. It is the duty of 
the government or the party 
in power to assure the busi- 



petty. Had the high-profile 
textile tycoon's lawyers not 
found a sympathetic ear with 
the night magistrate who re¬ 
leased him on bail, he would 
have been forced to spend at 
least a couple of days in jail. 
VUay Daaal, Ahmadabad 
(aufarat) 

■ We are fed up with stories 
about men who have money 
and power, like Dhirubhai 
Ambani and Nusli Wadia. For 
a change, why don’t you 
publish cover stories on film 
stars? 

aP. Daa, NawDalht 


SWIMMING 
AGAINST THE 
CURRENT 

T hank you for publishing 
an excellent interview 
with Russy Karanjia CThe 
threat IS real. The Casey 
document bears it out'\ 23— 
29 August). It is nice to know 
that there is at least one 
person who is prepared to 
swim against the current. At 
a time when it has become 
fashionable for jounialists to 
take an anti-Rajiv Gandhi 
stance, the nation needs an 
editor like Russy Karanjia 
who has the guts to defend 
him. 

B. Bannerjee, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 


Wadfa and Ambant: threatening to shake the nation 


pie might say that it was V. P. 
Singli, and not R^iv Gandhi, 
who launched a campaign 
against the erring capitalists. 
But could V.P. Singh have 
done what he did as finance 
minister without the approval 
of the Prime Minister? 

Bam Singh, Maw Delhi 
■ Neither Dhirubhai Ambani 
nor Nusli Wadia are saints, 
like most other business¬ 
men. But Dhirubhai Ambani 
is definitely the better of the 
two. Ambani only used his 
contacts in the then govern¬ 
ment to expand his business; 
no one can say that he is not 
a patriot. Nusli Wadia's is a 
different story altogether. 
One cannot even expect him 
to be patriotic because he is 


ness houses that they can do 
well even if they stay aloof 
from politics. 

Deepak Wadhwa, Bombay 
(Manaraahtra) 

■ Your report says that 
Ambani and Wadia have “un¬ 
leashed forces beyond their 
control and threaten to shake 
the entire country". If 
businessmen like Ambani and 
Wadia have the power to 
shake the country, then it is 
indeed a very sad situation. 
Sharmlla Kapoor, Bhopal 
(Madhya f^adeah) 

■ Nusli Wadia's arrest 
pRives that the government 
can arrest anyone lf^t wants 
to. There is little doubt that 
the charges brought against 
Wadia during his arrest were 


TRASH MUSIC 

T he article (The sound of 
music, af^ain. 23—29 
August) was timely. Surely, 
the standard of Hindi film 
music has deteriorated con¬ 
siderably in recent years. 

But one finds it hard to 
accept the remarks of music 
director. Bappi Lahiri that “it 
IS the public taste that has 
changed". In fact it is music 
directors like Bappi Lahiri 
and R.D. Burman who are 
responsible for this unwel¬ 
come change, 'fhey only in¬ 
troduced plagiarised versions 
of Western music. It is also 
not that the younger genera¬ 
tion is crazy about the kind of 
music that these directors 
chum out. The growing 


popularity of old songs and 
ghazaJs proves that the 
majority of the people still 
favours traditional music. 

Robki Paiaramb, Bombay 
(MaiuiwaMra) 


WHY HIRE 
CROWDS? 

T he special report (How 
politicians manufacture 
support, 23—29 August) 
made interesting reading. 
One wonders why political 
parties stoop so low as to 
hire people to attend their 
meetings. The practice of 
bullying, cajoling and forcing 
people to attend public rallies 
can serve no purpose. It is 
not possible to win the sup¬ 
port of the people this way. 
PHyadarahl Slddhanta, 
Guwahatl (Aaaam) 


GRUDGE 
AGAINST THE 
RSS 


M .J. Akbar seems to be 
biased against the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh (Come into my par¬ 
lour, said the RSS to the fly, 
23—29 August). The mem¬ 
bers of the RSS are truly 
patriotic. The oigani.sation 
has worked for the uplift of 
the pcKjr and downtrodden. 
Had it been a communal 
organisation, it would have 
preached violence against 
members of the minority 
communities. But it has not 
done so. Akbar cleverly con¬ 
ceals his anti-Hindu feelings 
and claims to be a seculanst. 
Why does he write only 
against the non-Muslim orga¬ 
nisations like the RSS and 
Shiv Sena. Why does he not 
raise questions about the 
nefarious activities of non¬ 
secular organisations like the 
UMF (in Assam); MUF (in 
Kashmir); Jamaat-e-Islami; 
the Muslim League: and the 
Adam Sena? 

Abhay Arjun Sapru, New Delhi 

■ I have not yet seen any 
condemnation of Muslim fun¬ 
damentalists in M.J. Akbar’s 
column. Like so many other 
Muslim journalists, Akbar is 
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Young boys at an RSS training camp: a dadicatad lot 


always ready to accept any 
argument against the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad and the RSS. 
He ignores the social work 
done by these two organisa¬ 
tions. On die other hand, by 
remaining siJent about the 
activities of certain fun¬ 
damentalist Muslim parties, 
he actually condones them. 
Vsrun GuptSf Meerut (Uttar 
Piideeh) 


CRUSH THE 

COMMUNAL 

FORCES 

! 

T he lU'ws about the amis 
and objectives of the 
j Hindu Kranti Morelia IS 
j shocking (wSpread//jg com- 
I muiKilism, 2d--29 August) 

I d'he Morelia is out to disturb 
peace by pledging lhai it will 
use violence to attain a “Hin¬ 
du Rashtra”. l‘he meeting of 
these activists on Independ¬ 
ence Day must be conde¬ 
mned by all right-thinking 
persons. We have already 
begun to hear such danger¬ 
ous slogans as “/i/iarat mdn 
f^anhi kaha sc aaycc. videshi 
MusaJtuanon no layec ". 1'he 
poor and illiterate masses 
can easily be fooled by these 
slogans. 

It is unfair to blame the 
Indian Muslim s for the 
misdeeds of the earlier Mus¬ 
lim rulers and those who 
created Pakistan. India is 
now a secular country in 
which the Muslims have a 
rightful place. However, one 
must also condemn the fun¬ 
damentalist Muslim organisa¬ 
tions like the Adam Sena. We 
must deal firmly with both 


the Muslim and Hindu mili¬ 
tant organisations before 
things go out of control. 

ShahXMdi Hueaain, New Delhi 


MUCH 

MALIGNED 

PERSON 

A run Nehru seems to 
have earned for himself 
the dubious distinction of 
being a shrewd manipulator 
and a backroom plotter (The 
Hobs,](i —22 August) 

I However, after going 
I through your story I have a 
! feeling that he is more sinned 
i against than smmng. The 
I allegation that he had been 
I conspiring against Rajiv Gan- 
j dhi seems to be a fabrication. 

! It IS not even clear why he 
was in the doghouse for such 
a long time. He seems to 
have fallen a prey to the 
malicious propaganda laun¬ 
ched by his enemies in the 
corridors of power. 1'hese 


people obviously had an axe 
to grind against Nehru. Rajiv 
Gandhi became suspicious of 
his distant cousin merely be¬ 
cause the latter had carved 
out a niche for himself in the 
party. 

Mukunda P, Blewatf JeMguH 
(WeetBengel) 

■ I do not know much about 
Arun Nehru but, at the same 
time, I do not have any faith 
in Arif Mohammad Khan, 
who h as emerged as one of 
the principal associates of the 
former. I am yet to come 
across a more cunning and 
self-seeking political leader 
than Arif Khan. He only pre¬ 
tends that he is not a fun¬ 
damentalist. It is difficult to 
forget what he did during the 
Aligarh Muslim University 
union elections in 1972-73. 

He was then fighting the 
election against his cousin, 
Imtiaz Khan, whom we were 
supporting,and a Hindu, 

Vinod Sharma. When he was 
convinced that he would lose 
the election, he came to us 
with tears in his eyes and 
asked us to withdraw our 
candidate lest a Hindu wins 
the election. 

Wahab Rlzvi, Bombay 
(Mmheraehtrm) 


ANTI-HINDU 

n his article {In Maraiha- 
land: Kolhapur, 16—22 
August) Khushwant Singh 
says that “conchshells 
brayed’' in a temple. He 
should have said “con- 
chshells sounded”. It seems 
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he hee tnteptiQhaOy. Used the 
objectionable {>hfa^ because 
he harbours anti-i^du feel¬ 
ings.. Such maficious writings 
should not be entertained In 
yourdiagfuine.;' 

A Otar, MMarA 


FMNO 

HAIRDRESSER 

I n y oUr report (SifotBffit, 
2—8 August) yo^ have 
said that 1 Was Mcx)r\ Moon 
Sen's hairdress^. 0utlam 
an artist who wdrks in films 
and for Doord^shati. I had 
visited Orissa as a state 
guest along with Moon Moon 
Sen. Also, we did not hold up 
the fUght^t the Bhubaneswar 
airport,, contrary to.what has 
appeared in your report, .We 
boarded the aircraft three 
minutes before the flight v 
timer Unfortunately, the pas¬ 
sengers had grown impatient 
that day because the flight 
had reached before time. 

Chltra8henne,CalepHe(Weet 

Bengal) 


A LOYAL FRIEND 

B y resigning frdkn the . 

LokSabha, Amitabh - 
Bachchan has proved that he 
is a loyal friend of Rajiv 
Gandhi {A tale of three 
hiends, 2—8 August). He 
made the sacrifice so that no 
one can accuse the prime 
Minister of shielding his 
friend. Amitabh Bachchan's 
sacrifice will go down in his¬ 
tory as a noble act.. 

KalyanHumarQanguly, 
MUnigiur (WaatBahgal) 


MISUSING 

POWER 

T he Congress(I) at the 
Centre has misused its 
power by omitting many 
speeches of former Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai in the 
official publication (Stifling a 
PM's voice, 16—22 Au^st).- 
If the former Prime Minister 
had Sffoken against the ruling 
parly in the past, it was not 
without reason. 
M,R,NavlntMt,Naalk 
(Maharmahira) 
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Because the truth 
exposes us all 


H ere we wer(‘ waiting with bated breath for 
Ramnath Goenka to expose Rajiv (iandhi, 
and now Rajiv Gandhi, has gone and exposed 
Goenka. We have* not had such a dramatic 
reversal of fortune for a long while in the Delhi 
theatre. Oh woe! The preadier himself caught 
with a tutnd hovering around a Swiss bank till! A 
"friendly’' loan of $200,000 from an "eminent 
jurist" in (Geneva, Dr Bnner (presumably he has 
a first name, but til* the moment of writing 
neither the government, which first made the 
allegation, nor Ramnath (joenka, who confinned 
the allegation, has told us)... Unfortunately, the 
law of the land is the same for crusaders and 
ordinary mortals alike, and such "friends", 
however eminent they might or might not be as 
jurists, arc not quite allowed mystcnously such 
"generous" (a term (Joenka himself used) be¬ 
haviour. 

1 did not find it particularly surprising that 
sohie of the press tried to cover up for Ramnath 
Goenka. The same media which tore apart every 
word (and who did it better than Arun Shourie?) 
for contradictions and differences of nuance 
between the different statements made on 
Bofors or I'airfax, had absolutely nothing to say 
about the glaring games played by Goenka to try 
and camoflauge the meaning of the raids on his 
offices. Take, for instance, the second newspap¬ 
er I read each morning in Calcutta, 7'he States¬ 
man. On Friday the 11th, the front page 
screamed Express case: arm-twisting by DRI" 
There was a large three-column print of two 
handwntten statements issued by R. F. Mital, a 
I representative in India of Dislrich Khune, the 
I West German firm which supplied the Express 
I with scanner machines, and Mrs Renu Sharma, a 
I former secretary to Ramnath Goenka. The 
; Statesmans report said, and I quote: “Two 
I persons detained and interrogated by officials of 
1 the Directoiate of Revenue Intelligence here on 
i Tuesday in connection with the raids on theln- 
! dian Express group of newspapers today said on 
! oath thill they had been harassed, tortured, 
illegally detained and pressurised into signing 
false statements." 

What was the false statement that Mrs Renu 
Sharma hj^ been pressured so terribly into 
signing, and which gave her so much "mental 
torture" that she might even "commit suicide"? I 
quote again from The Statesman: "According to 


It is time we 
stopped the 
humbug about 
equating the 
interests of 
Ramnath Gk>enka 
with the interests 
of the media His 
reputation as a 
businessman is 
highly 

unsavoury...! will 
accusethe 
government of 
attacking the 
press only when 
the government 
stops the editor of 
the Mm 
firpmuyArun 
Shourie, from 
writing he 
wants... But this 
does not even by a 
long shot meena 
sanction for 
iriindly^loaiisln 
Geneva or hanky 
peqkyiniiiacliiiie 
purchases 


Mrs Sharma, she was asked by DRI officials to 
write a statement, saying that a ‘Mr Briner in 
Geneva gave 1,28,000 Deutschmarks to me to 
be given to Mr Khune in West Germany on Mr 
R.N. Goenka's instructions; I borrowed DM 500 
from Mr Khune which I had denied; I took the 
money trom Mr Briner and gave it to Mr Khune 
on Mr Ramnath (joenka's instructions; the 
scanner imported by Indian Express cost DM 
'l,00,0()t) when only DM 1,40.000 was shown on 
the invoice, though I was compelled to write 
these, I refused to sign because none of these 
were true’." 

Terrible, terrible. Compulsion, coercion, 
frame-up, harassment, torture, illegal deten¬ 
tion. .. 

And within a few hours of reading what 
terrible things happened to Mrs Renu Sharma, I 
found on the tickers a statement from Ramnath 
Goenka confirming that indeed there had been 
unauthorised payment to this company through 
this Briner (he had now become Dr rather than 
Mr, but we were still not told his first name). Of 
course the admission was heavily guarded on 
both sides, before and after, by a lot of noble 
language, accusing the rotten government of 
Rajiv Gandhi of destroying press freedom and so 
on and so forth—but the admission was clearly 
there, in black and white, as also the clear 
acceptance of the fact that Ramnath Goenka 
knew that what he had done was wrong. Both 
the major agencies, I^I and UNI, had filed the 
story. Later we ieamt that UNI had withdrawn 
the story, and there was some talk of another 
statement being issued. Naturally, we all specu¬ 
lated why. Had wisdom dawned too late that this 
was total confession? However, nothing was 
changed, and the original statement remained. 

I searched in The Statesman the next day for 
any information that Ramnath Goenka might 
have admitted the payment of as much as 
$200,000 (not a small sum, you will a^ee: 
$200,000 is a bt of cash even in a millionaire’s 
pocket) after the DRI’s coercion, harassment, 
illegal detention et al but fortunately there was 
no such hint. Well, at least no coercion had been 
necessary to make Ramnath Goenka admit this 
violation of the laws through his great "friend" 
Briner. (Surely Mr Goenka should have remem¬ 
bered the first name of such a great firiend in hid 
statement—but let that pass.) 
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The Statesman had nothing? to say about the 
merits of its previous day’s story, or why the 
coercion etc, should have been necessar>' when 
the matter was so dear that even Ramnath 
Goenka thought it seru/ole to admit it even 
before the government could prove the point 
through due process of law. 

I dwell on this only to stress how methods of 
communication have been used to inject a bias 
into the coverage of the long drama we have 
witnessed. But at the end of the day, the truth 
has this fascinating ability to catch up. Maybe the 
Indian Express should now change its sellingline. 
So far the paper has been asking citizens to read 
It because ‘The tmth involves us all." They 
should perhaps change it to "Because the truth 
exposes us all." 

And believe me, if Rajiv Gandhi is guilty in any 
deal, the truth will catch up with him too. And if 
he is not, then it will catch up with those who 
have character assassinated him so viciously. 
Incidentally, even Ram Jethmalani is now saying 
(at Patna on Saturday, 5 September) that Rajiv 
Gandhi may not be personally involved in the 
Bofors case. I see... Is it really the man with 3(X) 
questions saying this now? 

L ook, for instance, at how the truth has 
caught up with Vishwanath Pratap Singh. As 
this column first exposed, he allied himself with 
the most obscurantist forces of Hindu com- 
munalism in his bid for power, even as he tried to 
bluff his way through by flirting with the left 
simultaneously. As usual, the best journalist in 
the country, R.K. Laxman, caught the subter¬ 
fuge best; his cartoon (shown above) is an 
absolute classic. After the performance at Vara¬ 
nasi, the CPI(M) decided that it could no longer 
continue this game. To get a Rajshri from the 
pandas of Varanasi had to arouse a negative 


IfRafivGandMis 
guHtylnanydeal, 
the truth will 
catch up with hhn 
too. And if he is 
not, then it wRI 
catdiupwHh 
those who have 
character 
assassinated him 
sovidously... 
Look for instance, 
athowthetnith 
has caught iqr 
with Vishwanath 
PratapShigh. | 
HeaOied 
hhn^wHhthe 
most obscurantist 
of forces of Hindu ; 

communalisfflin | 
Ms bid for p^, 
even as ho tried to 
bhiffhisway 
through by flirting 
with the leftifti . 

shmdlaneously 


reaction from the CPl(M) if nothing else did. The 
CPI had always been a bit wary of V.P. Singh; it . 
was the CPI(M) which was terribly enthusiastic 
about marching alongside him to power in Delhi. 
B.T. Ranadive has now made it clear that V;P. 
Singh's collusion with the RSS (and worse) is not 
acceptable. And Jyoti Basu mefully admitted at a 
press conference that yes, this was a bit too 
much. The pity is that an analytical and thinking 
party like the CPKM) got so blinded by the dust 
kicked up by V.P. Singh and promoted'by- 
Ramnath Goenka that it lost sight of reality, that 
it made the serious political mistake of ignorihg 
the rature of the forces ranged on this side. Did ‘ 
the Marxists really think that the rightwi^ ^ 
would be so kind as to allow them a ride on its ' 
back towards Dellii? Did they not realise that the . 
RSS, given a choice between the Marxists and > 
the Congress, would happily kill the Marxists 
first? How could they forget the dangers that 
they themselves had so clearly pointed out at 
their last plenum with their resolution against 
communal forces? Or did they believe that the 
RSS was not communal? Surely the last was 
impossible; so why did they compromise? Any- ^ 
way, they have stopped short of an overcommit- ' 
ment. The V.P. Singh lobby, which was bankinig , 
so heavily on this game succeeding, has begun to 
show its resentment: Ram Dhan has begun to : 
attack yesterday's friends while the loyal I^P of 
course has begun its orchestrated description of 
communists as unfaithful. This is a much- 
repeated charge, of course. In the meanwhile, 
Janata leader Chandra Shekhar, the only Opposi¬ 
tion leader to have been consistently sensible 
and secular in his stance, has also been forced to . 
come out against V.P. Singh after the Varanasi 
show, and who can blame the Janata leader for 
that? But what happens now to Opposition unity? 
Interesting question. 

As one perceptive observer of politics put it: 
V.P. Singh may or may not have destroyed Rajiv 
Gandhi so far, but he has certainly managed to 
destroy the Opposition. Point. 

Finally, it is about time we stopped the 
humbug about equating the interests of Ramnath 
Goenka with the interests of the media, Ram¬ 
nath (joenka has used the privileges accorded to / 
the media to build a massive personal empire: 
and in case you have any doubts, he does not 
share the wealth he has created out of journalism • 
with any journalists or workers. His reputation 
as a businessman is highly unsavoury: Calcutta in ^ 
particular, still remembers his operations in the 
jute industry with a shudder. Let us not get too 
holy about Goenka's business operations. I will 
accuse the government of attacking the press ‘ 
only when the government stops the editor of 
the Indian Express, Arun Shourie, from writing 
what he wants. I do not agree wi^ Shourie, but 
that is immaterial: in a democracy his right to 
express his views and do his stories must be 
fully protected. But this does not by even a long 
shot mean a sanction for “friendly" loans in 
Geneva or hanky panky in machine purchases. 
The Constitution has given media the right to 
print words, not a right to print money, o 
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On a hot, tiring day,your child needs 
Glucon-D: the instant energy drink with 
glucose, vitamin D and calcium 
phosphates. 

Taken in juice, milk, tea, coffee or 
water, Glucon-D is a refreshing drink for 
the whole family. Available in 100, 200, 
500 gm packs. 


Glucon-D^ 

The energy drink of the Superhero 



GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 



Book business in a mess 


The Delhi Sl;ite 
Hooksellfis and 
I^ihlishers Asso- 
eiation invited me 
to inaugurate their 
annual session. 
Some minislt'r or 
senior otileial wlio 
must have been 
I their first ehoue let tliem d()\vai Any- 
j way, I l(*arnt a lot moie about the book 
I business than I know as an author, 

I director ot tJnent Longman and editor 
i ot l\‘n^iiin-In(lia. 

I Indian publishiriK^ is m poor sha[)e Not 
! m<in\ Indians buy books alter the> have* 
j finistu'd with colletje: il they lead anv 
j thinj^ at all, it is trashy film ma^^a/ines or 
I scandal-s[)rc‘adm^ tabloids Hook pub- 
* Iishers relv on purchases madi‘ bv librar- 
I les whicli. Ill their turn, rel\ <jn ^^ovt'rn- 
I ment .^nints foi purchase of I>o()ks. 
j Puces ot books have .eoi-e up hut no 
I con espondinm increases have lK.’en 
I mad(‘ Ml Ki'inls tc) libraries, d'hc* j;o\em- 
I ment is also takini^^ (Atu publishin^^ ot 
I school text books d)usiiu‘ss wrirth Ks 
! lot) ('lores per year) which h<id provided 
I most publishing houses their staple diet. 

I You may not bt' avv*ire that publishers 
h.ive to price their books four to six 
times hi^^hei than tlieir cost of produc¬ 
tion in order to bieak Vven with an 
edition of about I,bOO copies. 'I'hey have 
my sympathies. But thev must also 
accept the blame lor not bein^ selective 
enough in their choice of authors, h'ar 
too many of them publisli books by 
ministers or senior civil servants on the 
presumption that these di^.n^iilaries will 
pressure then departments to make 
bulk purchases. They rarely bother to 
edit manuscripts or carefully check 
proofs for misprints. My chief gncvance 
against Indian publishers is that many of 
them do not render acc'ounts or pay 
royalties to their authors. The writer 
who is the originator of the entire 
business is often diddled out of his 
miserable seven to 12 per cent royalty. I 
for one make more money out Of one 
article written over a week-end for 77je 
New York Times, Penthouse, or Stem 
than I do from books on which I have 
spent many years in research and writ¬ 
ing. I share Bernard Shaw’s exaspera¬ 
tion with publishers: “Do without them, ” 
he thundered. “They combine commer¬ 
cial rascality with artistic touchiness and 


Indian publishing is in poor shape. 
Not many Indians buy books after 
they have finished with college; if 
they read anything at all, it is 
trashy film magazines or 
scandal-spreading tabloids. Book 
publishers rely on purchases 
made by libraries which, in their 
turn, rely on government grants 
for purchase of books 


pettiness withoiil being either good 
businessmen or fine judges ot liteiature 
All that IS ne(.essarv in the produclion of 
a book is an auth(»r and a book-sellei 
without an intermediate parasite ” 

'bills Shavian vitriol overstates the 
^ ase Authors cannot do without pub- 
lishei's 'rile bt'ST thtw can do if thov are 
iinhapfiy with one is to go to another 
Norman Douglas was closer to the mark 
when he said, “It is with publishers 
with wiv('s: they always want someone 
else." 

It lh(‘re IS less money in writing books 
than in writing articles, then whv do 
authors persist in writing books'' It is a 
kind of addiction hard to overcome. 



Winston Churchill explained the book 
wnteis predicament: “Writing a book is 
an adventure: it begins with amusement; 
hec(jmes a mistress, then the master, 
and finally a tyrant.” 

riK'se are four parties in the book 
trade' autlior, publisher, bookseller and 
u .idiu. It can barely be controverted 
that ol the four the rawest deal is meted 
out to the author who gets a pittance for 
his l:il)ours and the reader who has to 
j).iy .111 i*\horhitanl price for a shoddily 
{iiodiut'd book, 'fhe publisher u.sually 
earns a little j^rofil, the bookseller com¬ 
es olt Ik^sI: hc‘ takes a chunk'of 40 per 
('<*nl 

Indi.iii books can be as well-produced 
anrl be cht‘apet Ilian any in the world if 
the govemnu'TU showed moie imagina¬ 
tion 'fhe price ot paptu' lias gone up 
tMiormoiisly: the kind of paper it ear- 
mailss lor b(.H)ks is (jf poor quality— 
much ))(jort‘r than that given to glossy 
mag.i/iiies and tolour supplements of 
daily p.!p(‘i'i he import of latest colour- 
pro{(*ssing maihinery is also lestncted. 
As a result most :uT books oil India 
will ten and illusliated bv Indian artists 
and pliotogiapluM's hw sent to Singa¬ 
pore, Hong Kong, llalv (jr Switzerland 
tor c|uality puhli-hing All tlio.'^e could be 
produced in India at a fraction of the cost 
. 11 x 1 become means of earning foreign 
exchangi*. 

It IS sad to sfs' the decline in the habit 
of re.iding. kxh Indians who can afford 
to buy books rarely have any m their 
homes, fheir «. hildren spend hours stu¬ 
pidly gauing at their television Sets. The 
blanx‘ must rest squ.arelv on the .shpul- 
(kus ot the parents, it reminds me of'a , 
i dialogue betw'een the mother ynd father 
I of a cfiild at school. “Our Bobby^s 
! t(^acher has vvnlten that Bobby should 
! have an encyclopaedia.” 
j ‘Bixydopaedia?” querned the father 
angnlv “Why can’t he walk to school 
like the other boys do?” " \ 


BOFORS STINK 

Bofors here, and Bofors there^ 

Bofors in the air everywhere, 

Political buffaloes when they pass wind, 
Lo, the sound “bhoo fas!” so “Jai Hind”. 
(Contributed by R.E. Canteenwala, 
Lucknow)^ 
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RK Lanman The TimBa of fnii$s 


We do not iriterfcro with freedom of 
the press, nor do we interfere with the 
functioning of the directorate of re¬ 
venue. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prune Minister on the 
raids on the Indian Express offices 

I firmly believe that the ill-advised move 
(raids on the Indian Express offices) has 
hurt the interests of democracy 

Zail Singh, former President of India 

Because they are fools. 

Arun Shourie, editor ol the Indian 
Ex|>ress, on why the govennnent raided 
the daily's offices now 

Illiterate and uneducated buggers. 

An iNi. OME tax official, to the staff of 
the Indian Express during the raids 

You can he sure that 1 will have the 
last word^ 

Michael Hershman, Fairfax chief on 
conducting investigauons into the fore- 
ign assets ot Indians 


It has been my experience that whenev¬ 
er we asked embassies about the 
antecedents of a party, the parties came 
to know of It. 

Bhuke Lal, foaner director of enforce¬ 
ment, to the Thakkar-Natarajan Com- 


I was heading the (finance) department 
for almost two years and Mr Gandhi did 
not criticise the policy decisions 1 had 
announced even once. 

V.P. Sin(;h, fanner defence minister 

I personally feel it is unfair to pass 
judgments on events which have gone 
by. You know a situation which made 
you take a particular decision at a 
particular lime doesn't exist today. 

Arijn Nehru, expeiled Congress(I) MP 

I felt relieved when Amitabh quit the 
Lok Sabha...I always felt that we were 
losing one of our greatest actors to 
something as insignificant as politics. 

Manmohan Desai, filmmaker 


We are the government. We are the 
party ruling all over India. 

G.K. Moopanar, Congress(l) general 
secretary 

I am basically a Congressman. How can 
1 sit complacently in the Jaipur Raj 
Bhavan when the party is in trouble? 

Vasantdada Patil, Rajasthan Gov-, 
emor 

C^f course 1 am a Congressman though 
I do not belong to the Congress(I). 

Ramakrishna Hegde» Karnataka eftitf 
minister 

Today we should forget our linguistic 
borders and make India one Hindu nation 
called Hindustan. 

Bal Thakeray, Shiv Sena chief 

India has not giveivus our due. Without 
consulting us they have arrived at ap 
agreement ; , 

V. Pirabhakaran, chie/ . ‘ 
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Whoa! That's smart 
and macho! 

My legs? 

/ meant the thing 
you're wearing. 

That's Brando! 
The ultimate 
choice of the well- 
dressed! 





Undcr-drebscd to be 
honest... 

Well, it's an 
underwear after all. 
/ can sec that. 
Impeccably 
styj€?d... 

Looks it. 

And very very 
comfortable... 

/ suppose so. 

Fits me like a 
glove... 

After all, it's 
from... 

Oh! Come off it noxv! 

Ah ha! I was 
waiting for you to 
say just that! 

You scoundrel! I'm 
goin^i... 

Hey! 


vfc* 

RitJiMntt 

TTie newocMioept in underwear. 


It gets discussed. And that's the only {H'oblem with it, 






Mw OiriM* Jit 
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This won’t either 


Nationwide raids on Express offic 



COVER STORY 


Who will have the 
lastlai^? 

Will the investigations into the Express’ a' finances succeed in silencing the paper? 


I n the end, it alJ depended on which side you chose to 
believe. To Arun Shourie, the firebrand editor-in-chief 
of the Indian Express, the raids on 11 Express offices 
throughout the country on 1 September, by the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence (DRI), were an 
“attack on the freedom of the press" and a “sign of a 
government that had taken leave of its senses." As far as 
B.V. Kumar, the director of revenue intelligence, was 
concerned his department had merely done its job—and done 


interfere with the freedom of the press. And we also do not 
interfere with the freedom of the Directorate of Revenue 
Intelligence," the Prime Minister beamed). On the other 
hand, the DRI did seem to have files, telexes and documents 
that suggested at the very least—a pnma fade case against 
the Express. And two days after the raids, Ramnath Goenka, 
the Express's mercurial proprietor, issued a bombastic 
statement that, shorn of all the rhetoric, conceded that a Dr 
Briner (described by Goenka as an ‘international jurist’ and ‘a 

friend of three decades’ 
standing') had advanced 
$2(X),000 to help the Ex¬ 
press conclude a machinery 
deal. This arrangement, 
which Goenka suggested 
was entirely above-board, 
had apparently been con¬ 
ducted without the consent 
of the Reserve Bank of India 
and, regardless of the claims 
regarding Briner’s legal emi¬ 
nence, appeared to be a con¬ 
travention of FERA (Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act). 
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it well. “I have with me 
enough documentary evi¬ 
dence to prove that the Ex¬ 
press Group is involved in 
evasion of customs duty, 
wealth tax evasion and viola¬ 
tion of FERA," he bragged. 

Both sides had a point. 
Nobody was seriously willing 
to believe Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi when he sug¬ 
gested to newsmen that the 
Express raids were uncon 
nected with the paper's 
editorial stance. (“We do not 
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of course, ehar^^es are not convic¬ 
tions. And evidence is not necessarily 
proof, claimed /t^Apress’s accountant 
(who also doubles as star investi^^ative 
reporter). “The alleKalioris amount to 
nothing. 'I'hey have found nothing. The 
charges are ridiculous. 'I'he purpose of 
the raid was io intimidate' us." 

1'he problem was one ol consistency. 
'I'he raid raj that had now been turned on 
! the A\pres\s had once been presided 
I over by (iururnurtliy’s idol. Raja Vish- 
I wanath Pratap Singh And then, nobody, 

I least of all the hxpres*^, had complained 
I too strongly when raiding parties issued 
I long, self-serving press note's pinning a 
I multitude ot sins and offences on lliose 
I whose homes and offices they had 
I ransacked. And even after the Raja had 
I exited from the finance ministry, the 
Hxpress had continued to pnnt photo- 
i copies of letters and documents that 
I sLiggi sted tTirninal activities on the pan 
I ot tlu' paper’s target^. Now. the shoe 
i was on the other foot. The same H.V. 

I Kumai, who had once helped run the 
I Raja’s laid raj. was condemning the 
! T'\p7('Ss'. anvl tht're were enough photo- 
j copK'd douiinents t)eing handed around 
j to blackt'ii .in\one’s reputation. 

I The /:.\/7ress' lauls brought up a host 
(»t other issuer as \st*ll Had Rajiv 
Ciandhi, often dismissed l)\ Express 
insiders as a n:imh\ pam’hv oi t-vnn, a 
kiiddu, finally removed Ins vc‘K('i glove 


and revealed an iron fist, as he had 
th tea fenc'd to earlier this year.^ If the 
c harge s against Kamnath (kienka could 
he sustaiiu'd, them where would this 
leave the Express’s iotty moralistic 
disdain ot the likes of Ajitabh Bachchan'^ 
Would It be fair to cluf) Arun Shourie - 
whose reputation for journalistic integri¬ 
ty IS legendary—and his editonal stand 
witfi the financial dealings of an irascible 
84-year-(jld Marwari press baron? Given 
that the Express raids were accompa¬ 
nied by harassment of Bombay Dyeing 
chairman Nusli Wadia’s secretaries and 
the .interrogation of his crony, Jamnadas 
Murjani, what role had those tireless 
I manouverers, the Ambanis of Reliance 
' Industries, played in the whole affair? 

And finally, there was one all- 
important (jiiestion. even if the govem- 
mcMit had reason to believe that (loenka 
was cooking his books, was it nght to 
conduct massive nation-wide raids, us¬ 
ing the full repressive mechanism of the 
slate, on a newspaper? (Jr should a 
concern for the freedom of the press—if 
not a slight embarrassment at using 
government machinery to nobble Rajiv’s 
cntics—have caused the government to 
restrain its tngger-happy raiders? 

B ut none of these questions had 
arisen on that first fateful morning 
of September when 300 DKl officials 
descended on Express offices alj over 
India. At the time, what Shoune and 


Gurumurthy were later to portray as 
high tragedy, seemed more like a bumb¬ 
ling farce out of some vintage Keystone 
Cops two-reeler. 

'I'he Indian Express building on De¬ 
lhi’s Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg was the j 
centre of the action. Thirty delennined 
DRI investigators appeared at the build¬ 
ing at 8.30 am, demanding to be allowed 
to search the premises. Unaccustomed 
to the peculiar timetables of daily jour¬ 
nalism, the officials had not realised that 
no self-respecting reporter would be 
seen up and about at that time. All there 
was, was a solitary sweeper who stared 
bemused at the raiders and told them to 
leave him alone, 'fhe officials then hung 
around for another hour till the clerical 
staff of the Express began trickling in. 
Then, they tried again, brandishing 
copies of their search warrants and 
demanding entry. The EJxpress clerks in 
the time-honoured manner of clerks 
everywhere, told them that they could 
do nothing till the 'sahibs’came. So, the 
impatient investigators cooled their 
heels for another half-hour till the Ex¬ 
press’s big guns- general manager 
Sushil Goenka (a distant relative of 
Sethji), S. Gurumurthy and Arun 
Shourie—finally arrived. 

By then, the raiders had positioned 
themselves outside each of the seven 
departments they wished to search and 
were straining at their leashes. They 
were to be disappointed again. “Where 
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are our copies of the warrants?" deman¬ 
ded Gurumurthy. The officials showed 
him their warrants. "No, no," said 
Gurumurthy. "Where are our copies? 
You can’t search without giving us 
copies.*' Taken aback, the raiders went 
into a huddle and finally told Gurumurthy 
that he was wrong. (They were nght but 
the advantage was clearly with Guru¬ 
murthy.) At this, the Express's lawyer 
cum-accountant-cum-reporter produced 
a copy of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and be^n lecturing the hapless officials! 
"This is a first search under Section 
102," he announced. "And so, you have 
to give us the warrant. Now, if it was the 
second search or if you were here under 
the Official Secrets Act, then it would 
have been different..." 

While this law lesson progressed, the 
press corps began to arrive. Ever alert 
to an assault on their freedom, the 
journalists (including those from other 
papers) began taunting the raiders. 
"Your organisation should be called De¬ 
fence of Rajiv’s India", shouted one 
reporter. The officials reddened but 
looked stoic. "What is your name?" a 
journalist asked a DRI official. "I don’t 
know," came the reply. "Which orga¬ 
nisation are you from?" "1 don’t know.” 
"What are you doing here?" "I won't tell 
you." This nonsensical exchange went 
on till a reporter, frustrated by the DRl’s 
reticence, asked, "Wliat is the price of 
vegetables this morning?" The raiders? 
composure finally cracked. "Go ask your 
wife,” shouted an official in reply. 

Frustrated at being the butt of every¬ 
one’s jokes, the raiders walked out in a 
huff and sent for the police. 

The action then shifted to Arun 
Shourie's office where the editor had 
launched a press conference. Leaning 
back on his swivel chair, sipping a cup of 
coffee and with his eyes twinkling, 
Shourie recalled: "We were expecting a 
raid. So I left four sets of instructions. 
First, every CBI man who came to the 
Express building was to be photo¬ 
graphed. Second, the press was to be 
informed. Third, the best reporters in 
our organisation were to be put on the 
job of keeping track of the situation. And 
finally, seven persons had to be rung 
up." 

Who were the seven people? Shourie 
chuckled. He revealed the names of 
four: finance secretary S. Venkitaraman, 
enforcement chief Anil Kumar, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s special secret^, Gopi Arora, 
and the PM’s information adviser H.Y. 
Sharada Prasad. Of those, Sharada Pra¬ 
sad was certainly rung up. "And do you 
know what he said?" Shourie asked the 
assembled press corps. "He said, 'I 
don’t know (about the raid). I am not I 


likely to know. I don't want to know'." 
Shourie chuckled again. 

It was past noon when the raiders 
re-entered the building accompanied by 
a posse of sheepish-looking khaki-clad 
policemen. C'Sahib, hum to sbarif admi 
hai. Hame kyon dant rahe ho*\ the 
policemen told the press apologetically .) 
A little later, a CRPF contingent joined 
the fray. All of this made no difference to 
Shourie and Gurumurthy who were 
clearly the stars of the carnival. 

"I want copies of the search war¬ 
rants", Gurumurthy reiterated. ' i will 
not allow a fishing expedition. ’’ The DRI 
men protested feebly but this only 
served to fuel Gurumurthy's rhetoric. 
"How do I know Ambani hasn’t sent 
you?" he declared, addressing the crowd 
as much as the DRI officials. The 
hapless raiders tried to formulate a reply 
when Gurumurtf\y changed tack. "Have 
you had your lunch?" he demanded of 
the officials.”*[That is not relevant," said 
Kulwant Singh of the DRI solidly. "Of 
course, it is relevant, ” said Gurumurthy. 
"I am starving!" "So are we", shouted 
the reporters in the crowd. The DRI 
investigators retreated again.* 

All that was missing was an even 



larger audience. Suddenly, as if on cue, 
Madan Lai Khurana, chief of the BJP’s 
Delhi unit, walked in to the building witl^ 
a crowd of 300 party workers. At this, 
the carnival turned into a party meeting. 

"Press pe hamla nahJn chalega", 
shouted the BJP workers. "'Gundagardi 
nahin chalegi." The slo^pi shouting 
continued till Arun Shourie appeared. 
The crowd then fell silent while Shourie 
launched into a tirade. "This is an 
attempt to silence our voice. They 
cannot suppress us. Rajiv has become 
desperate..." 

Finally, sbc hours after he had begun 
taunting the press, Gurumurthy gave in 
andallowed the search to proceed. He 
was to say afterwards that the raiders 
found nothing. 

T he raids on the other Express 
offices were less eventful. The 
situation only turned ugly in Bombay 
where the resident editor. Hari Jaisin^, 
began arguing with the raiders leading 
them to abuse the Express staff ("un¬ 
educated, illiterate buggers") and, 
according to the Express, threaten 
them. ("Iliings can get worse if you do 
not cooperate. We can make things very 



E YMiifthegWMiiineiit 
hadraiioiitolwlieve 
thgtGoenfcawM 
cooMng Nf books, WM it right to 
condud niMilvo natioihwido 
raids on t newspaper? 


difficult for you".) The situation may 
have got out of hand had it not been for 
the arrival of the Express's lawyer, the 
urbane, Oxford-educated Mahesh 
(‘Tony’) Jethmalani who took over the 
battle from Jaisingh. 

The basic problem was that the raid¬ 
ers wanted to enter the teleprinter room 
and Jaisingh quite correctly regarded 
this as interference with the paper’s 
news-gathering functions that was un¬ 
connected to any investigations of finan¬ 
cial manipulations. Worse still, the DRI 
officials prevented the teleprinter oper¬ 
ator from creeding the day's news 
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'This is a mindles s govemmenf* 

Indian Express editor Arun Shourie feels that the government has gone berserk 


SiwuAv: Indian Express has 
been taking a stridently moral 
position on corruption. Would 
you say that the Express Group 
has never indulged in any econo¬ 
mic offence? 

Arun Shoune: Ihat question you 
should ask the management. The 
thing is I have been in this paper 
...last time from 79 to '82—two and 
a half years. 1 have just come six 
months ago. 1 don't know anything 
about these machines. But as far as I 
can judge, as of day before yesterday 
by reading these press statements of 
the DRf, the case does not stand up 
going by the evidence disclosed till 
now. 1 hese two cases they made 
out—this Honghua machine {Express 
is alleged to have misdeclared the 
speed of this web offset machine for 
purposes ol duty evasion)—there are 
ten other papers which seem to have 
the same speed. Fhe Indian Express 
has a 3()0-page correspondence with 
these suppliers saying ‘you have 
supplied us the wrong kind of equip¬ 
ment'. 'I'he Indian Express has with¬ 
held payment to them...So what is 
the problem,'' Similarly, in this case of 
this scanner in which import duty 
violation of Rs three lakhs has been 
alleged. Yesterday, the whole case of 
the revenue intelligence was that a 
man called Mittal, the supplier of the 
equipment, had confessed on the first 
(1 September) that yes, the secret¬ 
ary of Goenka gave him 140,000 
Deutschmark. That chap has de¬ 
scribed how he was tortured into 
making that statement. Tortured, 
yes, physically toilured, subject to 
healing...read the letter written by 
Mr Mittal to the director. DRI. 

Who authorised the mids? 

Indian Express cannot be raided 
without Rajiv's knowledge. I know 
Rajiv has been shouting at the inves¬ 
tigating agencies —‘Kuch to karo, 
kuch to dhiindo' (do something, de¬ 
tect something). Thus far, I say, tliat 
the evidence certainly does not seem 
in favour of the government and 
today September), I think Mr 
Rainnath (foenka is issuing a state¬ 
ment lluit he is suing the government 
for damages and defamation. 

What exactly is the connection 


between Dr Briner and Mr 
Goenka? 

I don't know that. Ail 1 know is 
what has been mentioned in the 
statement in the morning. That he is 
a gentleman whom Ramnathji has 
known for thi'ee decades. But we 
should ask him. 

It was mentioned in Mr Goenk- 
a*s statement that Dr Briner had 
very kindly kept a deposit of 
$2,00,000 with a supplier till an 
LC {letter of credit) was opened 
by the Indian Express. Would 
you know anything about this? 

No (emphatically). I had just re¬ 
joined the Express and in any case I 
don’t know anything about equipment 
and so on. 

The general impression is that 
Indian Express singled out Re¬ 
liance as far as exposing econo¬ 
mic offenders is concerned. Do 
you believe that other business 
houses are innocent of the off¬ 
ences which Reliance is being 
accused of? 

There are two things. The scale at 
which Dhirubhai Ambani (of Reliance) 
has operated is unprecedented in 
India. Second, a newspaper can pick 
up a lone example... look at Antulay. 
He is not the only corrupt politician in 
India but you make an example of 
him. Mrs Gandhi was not the only 
venal manipulator this country has 
known. But they become at that time 



go berserk, it is not 
one particular thing 
that destroys them. 
It is the cumulative 
effect of many small 
things... 


the most visible symbols of things 
that are wrong. That is how a 
newspaper focuses on one person 
and not the others. 

Isn't that a grey area, of re¬ 
lativeness of corruption? Do you 
think it matters whether you are 
more corrupt or less corrupt? 

No, no...(pauses). 1 wish I had 
something to do with this campaign. 
But I have not had any^ing to do 
with Reliance. I was not in the Indian 
Express. I joined them six months 
ago. This thing was conducted before 
I joined. But it was an admirable 
campaign. And I have dealt with all 
these questions in that Walchand 
Memorial Lecture which Pritish Nan- 
dy had been kind enough to publish in 
the Illustrated Weekly. Maybe, you 
could look up that issue. 

What do you think is going to 
be the political fallout of the 
raids? 

Even a fool would have forecast 
that this would be the fallout. But 
when governments go berserk, it is 
not one particular thing that destroys 
them. It is the cumulative effect of 
many small things—dismissal of the 
foreign secretary in a press confer¬ 
ence, these deals that are coming 
out, misusing the Commission of 
Enquiry Act to derail debate in Parlia¬ 
ment, forcing V.P. Singh out. This is 
a government that is not thinking, a 
mindless government. 

What is your reaction to the 
governments attempt to include 
Indian Express in the long list of 
economic offenders? 

If they do, that is very good...We 
will have to expose that they have 
extorted some more statements 
from scHTiebody... 

How effective do you think the 
government has been In its 
efforts at questioning the Indian 
Express’s credentials in exposing 
corruption in high places? 

Well, I don't know. The lawyers 
have advised us that they will be 
talting the matter to court for dam¬ 
ages, so we will not i?bw comment on 
it. 

But Expr^i^s Hgs not gone to 
court as yet, , 

No, not yetr 
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budget and monitored what went out on 
the tickers. 

The Delhi raiders also checked the 
teleprinter room and rifled through the 
files relating to classified advertise¬ 
ments. Why should officers investigating 
fiddles in the import of machinery want 
to check telexes and classified advertise¬ 
ments? Shourie had an explanation. 
“What they are after is information about 
our sources," he said. “We have been 
using the classified column to corres¬ 
pond with our sources on the brothers 
Bachchan." 

Apparently, Shourie had been receiv¬ 
ing information from abroad from a 
source whose identity was top secret. 
He communicated with this informant by 
placing advertisements in the classified 
columns of the Express. Calling himself 
‘Shetty', Shourie Iiad placed two ads in 
these columns in the last week of 
August, thanking ‘Sangma’. (his code- 
name for his source) and acknowledging 
receipt of ‘the second parcel'. 

According to Shourie, the DRl inves¬ 
tigators had probably been told by the 
government to find out who ‘Sangma' 
was. Hence the search of the classified 
advertising department. Moreover, he 
suggested, the authonties probably ex¬ 
pected that he sent telexes to his 
sources and so, the telepnnter rooms in 
both the Bombay and Delhi offices were 
searched. Gurumurthy had the same 
explanation: “I have been corresponding 
with my source for the last one month 
through classified advertisements. 
That’s why they raided us." 

P redictably, the DKI director didn't j 
see It that way. B.V. Kumar had 
little time for the Express's claims that 
the freedom of the press had been 
violated. “If a diplomat is caught smug¬ 
gling, he cannot seek protection under 
the Geneva Convention. Similarly, if a 
white collar criminal is in the newspaper 
business, he cannot be treated different¬ 
ly from any other offender," he said, j 
Mindful of the humiliation of his hapless | 
search party by Gurumurthy and ! 
Shourie, he added, “People who talk of 
the rule of law, violated all laws by 
physically obstructing DRl officials when 
they were discharging their duties under 
the authority of law. This is a penal 
offence." 

Amidst the allegations and the coun¬ 
ter-allegations, three clear charges 
against the Express seem to have 
emerged. (3ne, that the company im¬ 
ported printing machines for use in 
certain centres but shifted them to other 
centres. Two, that it fraudulently availed 
itself of a concession under Open Gener¬ 
al Licence (OGL) for the import of offset 
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Jamnadas Mur)ani: not spared 

printing machines operating at a speed of 
3(),()00 copies or more. In fact, says the 
DRl, it imported slower macliines and 
evaded duty of Rs 29 lakhs. Three, that 
It under-invoiced an imported scanner 
used for colour pnnting and evaded duty 
of Rs 4.5 lakh.s. There were a host of 
charges; and of various instances of tax 
evasion that Kumar said he would later 
substantiate. 

One of these related to an alleged 
kickback for nine photocomposing sys¬ 
tems and 10^ langugage systems purch¬ 
ased from a*British firm (Linotype Paul 
Ltd of Wembley, Middlesex). The DRl 
claimed that the kickback amounted to 
£350,000. 

1'he DRl says that its three principal 
allegations are well-documented. It says 
that the Express had been granted an 
import licence fiir 14 Honghua offset 
machines from Taiwan on the condition 
that they were installed in certain cen¬ 
tres. In fad. they were installed in 
Bangalore and Hyderabad, contrary' to 
import regulations. As for the second 
charge, the DRl c laimed to have seized ,i 
telex message from the Express’s Mad¬ 
ras office that stated that the speed ot 
the offset machine liad been much less 
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Some of the classified ads: communicating 
with codenames 

than the stipulated .30.000 copies per 
hour dining a tnal run. 

The third charge* imierged out of 
interrogations ol Renu vSharma, a former 
associate ot Goenka's, and R.P, Mittal, 
the representative of the West (.ierman 
(Dietrich Kuhne) finu that sold the 
Expicss the scanner. Tlie DRl claimed 
to have' seized doi’iiments from Mittal’s 
Sheikh Sarai residence that dociiimmled 
the under-invoicing of the scanner. Renu 
Sharma had apparently been sent (pre¬ 
sumably by (ioenka) to pay the firm DM 
127,000 out ot an ai count in Geneva. 
(Both Mittal and Sharma later alleged 
that they were t(a tint'd and intimidated 
by the DRl) According to the DRl. 
Sharma took a kickback of DM 25,000 
from Kuhne. 

The Express denies all three of the 
primary charges. According to Guru¬ 
murthy, the regulations about shifting 
machinery from one centre to another 
are meant to ensure that “the machinery 
has not been transferred from an actual 
user to a non-user or trader and no profit 
has been made to the prejudice of the 
government". This, he says, has not 
happcMied—“I am the user". He does 
concede that it has been shifted between 
centres but argues that the Registrar of 
NewspapcMs of India has been informed. 

As for the Honghua machines and 
their speed, Cmnimurthy has an ex¬ 
planation too. He agi'ec\s that the speed 




is be*ow 30»000 copies but says that the 
“Expres^^ was misled by Honi^hua as to its 
speed under different conditions. “We 
have filed a suit against Honghua. We 
have sai^ that we will withhold payments 
to the extent of $5:^. 000 “ 

'The tliird charge, says Gurumuithy, 
hinges on forged documents. “I am told 
that they have got some papers to show 
that the scanner was under-invoiced to 
the tune of DM 127,(X)0 for whicti we 
sent a lady, from here, to pick up the 
money. Obviously they must have 
manufactured these documents to show 
payments abroad." 

But the Express was prepared to 
concede that a payment had been made 
to the scanner manufacturers. Goenka’s 
claim is that Dr Briner paid $200,0(X) “to 
keep alive a machinery supply contract 
that would have lapsed because of the 
delay in government sanctions of import 
licence and permission for foreign 
loans”. According to Goenka. “'fhis was 
an open arrangement and was not in¬ 
tended to be a secret affair at all.” 
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T he fad that Rajiv should 
have chosen to go ahead 
with the raids suggests a 
new'found confidence. For the 
last four months, he has seemed 
like a Prime Minister on the run 


However, he neglected to inform the 
Reserve Bank of India of this, and 
judging by the standards the Express 
had used to crucify Ajitabh Bachchan. 
this could land the paper in an awkward 
moral dilemma. 


F or (lurumurthy, however, there 
were no moral dilemmas. The situa¬ 
tion was clear cut. “It was a political 
exercise to raid us. If our information is 
right, they had been waiting since 26 
August for the green signal. And what 
were the charges.^ The very ones which 
Ambani circulated to everybody. That 
was in October 1987. 1'his information 
has been available in the fish market 
since then.” 

There was something in Gurumur- 
thy s invocation of the Ambanis, Ram- 
nath Goenka's sworn enemies. (For a 
full €{ccount of their battle, see Sf//v/Mv, 
23 August.) I^st autumn, dossiers on 
Goenka and his alleged misdeeds were 
mailed anonymously to several news¬ 
papers and began circulating in govern¬ 
ment offices. There seemed little doubt 
then that these had been prepared by 
the Ambanis who were engaged in a life 
and death struggle with Goenka. Many 
of the charges made in those docu¬ 
ments—which also suggested that Brin¬ 
er handled Goenka’s foreign accounts— 


l^e play continues 

A S champions of Raja Vishwanath Pratap Singh's raid raj, 
the Indian Express must have found it odd being on the 
other side of the fence for once. Throughout the period 
jbetween 1985 and 1987, squads from the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence (DRl), the enforcement directorate 
(ED), the income tax department and the Central Board of 
Excise and Customs (CBEC), had stormed into the establish- 
i^iqnts of several leading industrial houses with equal bloody- 
in^edness, and often with much less concrete evidence that 
they had before entering the offices of the Indian Express 
(see stdry). The dramatis personae have changed, but the 
play hasn't. 

,Old hands in the revenue department recall being pushed 
info 'inspired' crackdowns for the first time during the 1975 
Eitiergency. The raiding units of the various enforcement 
agencies of the revenue department were then bunched 
together and put at the disposal of the home ministry, whose 
leading light in those days was not the cabinet minister, K. 
Brahmananda Reddy, but the minister of state. Om Mehta. 
Political adversaries of Mrs Gandhi who were harassed 
included Maharani Gayatri Deviof Jaipur.Vijaya RajeScindia, 
the Rajmata of Gwalior, and the Bajaj group in Pune. 

However, as V.P. Singh took over in January 1985, the 
revenue department assumed all-embracing powers and 
attained dimensions hitherto not seen. The prime mover 
behind the militarisation of the revenue department was 
Vinod C. Pande, Singh's college-mate from Allahabad whom 
he brought along from the ministry of commerce to make him 
the revenue secretary. Singh also brought about a series of 
simultaneous changes in personnel: R.C, Mishra, chairman of 
CBEC, was unceremoniously moved out and replaced by 
Jyotiimoy Datta, a man who was to play a pivotal role in 
Singh's blitzkrieg against suspected economic offenders later 
on, Bhure Lai, the moustachioed army officer-tumed-civil 
servant who had endeared himself with Singh when the latter 


I was the chief minister of Uttar Pradesh, was inducted into the 
enforcement directorate as its omnipotent chief, and B.V. 
Kumar, the “terror of Kutch” who had become a legend as 
collector of customs, Alimedabad, by fighting gun-battles with 
fleeing smugglers in the swamps along the Gujarat-Pakistan 
border, was made the chief of DRI, 

Meanwhile, old guards in the revenue department were 
thrown by the wayside. T.P, jhunjhunwala, commissioner of 
income tax, was dumped overnight along with seven other top 
officials in the IT department who were transferred to all 
comers of the country. L.P. Dhir, the tough and unbending 
commissioner of IT, Delhi, was forced to go on compulsory 
retirement. K. Srinivasan, collector of customs, Bombay, 
was retired too. So were half-a-dozen other officials in the 
DRI and the CBEC. 

The “raid rai" manifested itself in full fury when, in 
December 1985, Shantanu Laxman Kirloskar, the 84-year-old 
pater familias of Maharashtra industrialists, was arrested on 
the ^ound that he and members of his family had violated 
provisions under the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
(FERA). “The DRI has not a shred of evidence to back its 
claims/' I^tfloskar protested at that time. He was proved 
correct in court: the chief judicial magistrate, Pune, D.S. 
Jagtap, acquitted him and his colleagues of all the charges six 
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were repeated by the f)KL 

It was, of eoiirse. entirely possible (if 
somewhat implausible) tint the L)KI had 
come up with the same alleviations 
independently, but what lent credence 
to (iurumui'lhy’s accusations was the 


fact that the raids were accompanied by 
hostile questionini? ol Bombay Dyeinvi 
chairman Nusli Wadia’s secretaries. A 
st'veh-membei f)Rl team also arrived at 
the Bombay residence ofjamnadas Mur- 
jam, chan man of the All India Crimpers’ 


Association. While, technically, Murjain 
has no connection with either (loenka oi 
Wadia, he is known to have assisftd 
both men in their battle av^amst the 
Ambanis of Reliance. 

In recent months, Murjani has fed the 
press with anti-Ambani information and 
he IS said to have collaborated with 
Giirumurthy m the Itxpresss celebrated 
Reliance exposes. Why raid Murjani who 
has nothinvi to do with the Expra^s's 
machinery irrifxirts, unless the intention 
is to settle a few scores on behalf of 
Dhiruhhai Ambani and his family? 'I'he 
DRI would say notliinvi, except for B.V. 
Kumar’s vague claim that Murjani had 
“some business connections” with 
Cioenka and Wadia. 

he IncJum Express cannot be 
I raided without the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s knowledge,” claimed Arun Shourie 
with icy finality, 'fhere seemed little 
doubt that he was right. I Isually reliable 
sources told Sunuan that the Prime 
Minister's office had been considering 


months later. 

Apart from the fact that over 6,000 premises were 
searched or raided by the various wings of the revenue 
department and allegedly unaccounted assets amounting to 
Rs 500 crores confiscated, the real yet dubious gain of Singh’s 
sabre-rattling team lay in the fact that his ministry could put 
the business community for the first time at a psychological 
disadvantage. The milestones along Singh’s “raid road” are: 

• Orkay; The Orkay gi'oup was cliarged with customs duty 
evasion of Ks 1.6 crores by underinvoicing import of 
polyester chips. 

• Thapar: Lalil Mohan Thapar, the 54-year-old alumnus of 
Doon School, colourful socialite, Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s personal fnend and head of the Thapar group of 
industries, was lodged in Hhar Jail for a night. His group was 
charged with non-repatnalion of foreign exchange totalling Rs 
14 crores. 

• Dalmia: Sanjay Dalmia’s Golden Tobacco Company was 
accused of having evaded excise duty payment of Rs 13 
crores. 

• Bata India: The complaint against Bala India was that it had 
claimed drawback of duty totalling Rs 98 lakhs under false 
pretext, and had also violated provisions under the F’ERA. 

• National Tobacco: The company was accused of evasion of 
excise duty of Rs 75 crores through overpnxiuction and 
surreptitious sale of cigarettes. 

The cases were seldom settled in any court of law. On the 
contrary, the enforcement agencies took the fullest advantage 
of the amnesty clause in FERA as well as all customs, excise 
and income tax laws, making it financially a more sensible 
option for the industrial houses to ‘‘confess’’, and pay the 
claimed amount, rather than to get enmeshed in a tangle of 
enquiries and to stake their corporate image. And the 
government did everything within its power to pressurise the 
corporate sector. 

Apart from carrying out raids and searches, the revenue 
department took upon itself the role of the ultimate arbiter in 
considering applications for industrial licences; or even in 


deciding whether foreign exchange should be released in 
favour ol an applicant for specific projects. The finance 
ministry normally has little .significant role to play in the 
granting of industrial licences, the matter being decided 
primarily between the industries ministry and the administra¬ 
tive ministry for the categoi^ of industry to which the 
proposed unit belongs. Besides, the release of foreign 
exchange for projects is the exclusive domain of the 
department of economic affaiis in the finance minlstf^^ But as 
revenue secretary and a man who supposedly had the finance 
minister's ears, Pande had little difficulty in enabling his own 
department to play the pivotal role in settling’appiications for 
either industrial licence or foreign exchange. As many as 21 
large industrial houses were “blacklisted” by the CBEC, and 
were thus disqualified from making any fresh application for 
industrial licences. Even the nationalised bai>ks were brought 
into play as a lever, and many corporation^ having trouble 
with the revenue department saw to their dismay'that banks 
were no longer appr(jving their cash credit limits. Last year, 
corporations flush with funds, such as Reliance, Tata Iron and 
Steel Company (llsco) and 'fata Electric Locomotive (Telco), 
were suddenly gripped by an unprecedented liquidity emneh. 
Apart from suppliers of raw materials and services beelining 
at their offices wdth unpaid bills, the liquidity crisis resulted in 
huge cost overrun of projects and disruption in schedules. 

After Singh’s ouster, the Pande-Bhiire Lai team too had to 
move out. But by then the full potential of the revenue 
department had been understood by the government, and, as 
the most powerful adversaiw of the Rajiv government, the 
Express was destined to be hoist on its own petard. 
Significantly. Kumar, who was one of Singh's* main props in 
the attacks on business houses, was to initiate action* against 
the Express based on tipoffs that had supposedly Cf>me from 
Reliance. The same enlorceinent directorate which had 
resolutely 'pursued the industrialists to obscure moneychan¬ 
gers and little*known banks on the other end qf the planet 
only a few months ago, were now hotfooting'bn the trail of 
Goenka’s financial transactions abroad 
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BJP workers demonstrating against the raid* for a free press 


whetlun' to rjicl the lixpiws jU k’.isl 
thiee weeks before the raid actually 
took place The Prune Minister’s bland 
assertion that he was tourin^^ drought- 
affected areas in Rajasthan wtien the 
raidinj 4 pailies went into action was an 
obvious subteifu^i* He was in Rajasthan 
but V. (ieoitje, his personal assistant 
who accompanied him, was made to stay 
behind 4n the l^M’s helicopter and moni- 
! tor important messajzes Irom l)elhi. 
while Rajiv’s motorcade wln/zed 
through the villages Obviously the | 
Prime Minister was intenselv tonct'ined | 
tltat nothing should go wrong. , 

Why had Rajiv orden'd the laids^ i 
Surely, he must have expected thi* ' 
avalanche of pi'otesl? It wasn’t just Arun | 
1 Shourie and his friends who condemned : 
the action. Kditonalised the Hindu. “'I'he 1 
Rajiv (iandhi aciniiriistration has widened 
the crt'dibility gap that began to tonnent 
; It some months ago.'" Agreed the Hin- 
! duslnn Tiincs: “That vendetta is the 
; reason tor the raids is a fairly wide- 
j spread suspicion.” Thundered the 
j St^itesijuw: “It has been difficult to avoid 
‘ the impression that the authorities are 
1 trying to fevenshly cover up for the 
j alleged misdemeanours of the Reliance 
! l)oss and the Bachchan brothers.” Even 
tin* generally sympathetic Telc^ruph 
conceded that “the countrywide raids on 
the oflices of the Indinn Expn^i^^ 

. snukk of political anger.” 

The tact that Rajiv should have chosen 
to go ahead with the raids despite the 
predictable oiitcrv, suggests a new'- 
found confidence, l-'or all of the last four 
months, he has seemed like a Pnme 
Minister on the nin, reac ting to events, 
rather than sinking out f)n his own. The 
Expicss raids represented lire first 


attempt on his pari to seizt‘ the initiative 
(rom Ins critics and to brave the inevit 
able uproai. 

As a tactic'al move, the action's merits 
seemed debatable. When news of the 
raids first spread, most journalists were 
outraged “d'hose who the gods wish to 
destroy, they first make mad”, said an 
editor of Rajiv’s gambit. But in the next 
few days, the outrage dissipated some- 
w'hat once the regime made a distinction 
between the Express’s jounialisni (rep¬ 
resented by Shoune) and its financial 
affairs (represented by Selhji). 1'he 
admission of a payment bv Bnner also 
served to strengthen the govenimcmt’s 
case. 

“Now", said one supporter of the 
regime, "it is going to be extremely 
ditficult for the old boy (Goenka) to get 
sell-righteous about Ajitnbh Bachchan's 
Swiss connections. And the journalists 
too are going to wonder if they arc 



A fterV.P. Singh’s 
ouster, the 

PaiHte'Bhure Lai team 
had to move out. But by then the 
fuH potential of the revenue 
department had been understood 
by the government, and the 
Expnssvm destined to be hoist 
on its petard 


preaching morality from within the pre¬ 
cincts of a brothel.” 

At the Express, such an interpreta¬ 
tion was greeted with scorn and deri¬ 
sion. 'Fhe official line was still that the 
raiders had found nothing and that ven¬ 
detta was the only reason for the raids. 

L eaving aside the tactical issue of 
whether the raids will ultimately 
benefit the regime or damage it, two 
major questions remained. The first of 
these was being agitatedly debated by 
the Express’s supporters'in the days 
following the raids: should the govern¬ 
ment have raided a newspaper whose 
editorial policy was critical of it? 

The answer seems to be an une¬ 
quivocal ‘no’. Regardless of the evidence 
of evasions that the DRl now claims to 
have turned up. there's no doubt that 
the regime would not have bothered to 
raid the Express at all, let alone organise 
a nation-w'ide swoop, had the paper 
follow'ed a different editorial policy. The 
last time the Express was raided was 
during the Emergency when ‘economic 
()lfences’ were used to camouflage what 
was an essentially political act That 
Rajiv (landhi should be following in the 
footsteps of his late brother, should 
make all supporters of the regime pause 
awhile. 

But there was also a second question 
and hardly anybody was raising it: should 
the legime be allowed to develop pnvate 
armies of enforcement enforcers and 
revenue investigators who can enter 
peofile’s homes and offices at will, can 
ransack their belongings, interrogate 
tlicMU for hours, and then issue long 
chargesheets of alleged offences? 

I'his question relates to the conduct of 
revenue policy in post-1975 India, and 
has developed special urgency in the 
wake of Raja Vishwanath Pratap Singh’s 
raid raj. All those who supported the 
excesses of that era --and the Express 
must certainly be counted in that categ¬ 
ory— failed to appreciate that once the 
principle was established, then the good 
guys could not always ensure that only 
the villains suffered at the hands of the 
state’s secret police. In the final analy¬ 
sis, an intrusion on anyone's liberty or 
nght to privacy sets a precedent for 
similar intrusions on everbody else's. 

Perhaps, once the initial outrage over 
the Express raid dies down, and the 
question of Selhji’s generous friend, Dr 
Briner, is handed over to the lawyers, 
then the Indian press will find time to 
consider this, the most basic of ques¬ 
tions. 

Patralekha Chattarjea with 
Nirmal Mitra/Afaw Delhi, 

Olga Jen\%/Bombay and 
reports from Sunday's bureaus 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

---- wmmmmmammaamm - -- 

The Swami vanishes 


Swami Jayendra Saraswati Swamigal, the 69th pontiff 
of the Kanchi Kamakoti monastery, disappeared 
recently and plunged the seminary into controversy 


H e wore his customary ochre 
robe, and he was willing to 
play the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
Swami Jayendra Saraswati 
Swamigal, the 54-year-old 
pontiff, or Sankaracharya, of the ortho¬ 
dox Kanchi Kamakoti monastery, had 
always been known for his unconven¬ 
tional ways. But nobody in the mutt was 
willing to lay odds on his disappearance 
when, at 5 on a Sunday morning, Murali 
the 15-year-old lad who always slept in 
the same room as the holy man, came 
running to say that the Swamigal was 
missing. It was thought that he had gone 
for an early visit to the famed Kamakshi 


(Top) Dovotoos pay thokrospocts to Swami 
Jayondra SaraawaM 


temple nearby, annd Murali himself 
went out to fetch his guru who, it was 
felt then, had inadvertently left by the 
side of his bed his dsndn (stafO and 
kamandalam (bowl)—the inevitable 
twin-hallmark of the enlightened one. 

But Jayendra Saras¬ 
wati had by then 
almost reached Banga- 
lore, nearly 250 
kilometres from Kan¬ 
chi, in a red Maruti 
van loaned to him by 
an industrialist de¬ 
votee. The van had 
picked him up from the 
mutt at one in the 
morning, unnoticed by 
the slumbering em¬ 


ployees. Mutt officials had by then 
reached for the panic button. By 6 am, 
they woke up the ailing paramachaiya, 
Swami Chandrsekharendra Saraswati, 
who lived in the mutt in exalted super¬ 
annuation even though he had passed on 
the mantle to Jayendra Saraswati as 
early as 1965. Jlie senior ptmtiff, it is 
said, at once saw the meaning behind the 
abandoned danda —a traditional symbol 
of renunciation within renunciation. ITie 
1200-year-long Kanchi legend has it that 
Swami Bhurendra 
Saraswati, the 58th 
pontiff, had similarly 
abdicated his spiritual 
throne in the 18th cen¬ 
tury. “Don’t run to the 
police,” he said, and 
added, “instead, go to 
the deity and pray for 
his safety.” 

The news of the dis¬ 
appearance of the pon¬ 
tiff of one of the coun- 
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SwamI Jayandra Saraswatl; a renunciation within renunciation 


try’s most powerful monasteries could 
not be kept away horn the media for 
long. The President of India, R. Venk- 
ataraman, promptly despatched his wife, 
Janaki, to Kanclii to make personal 
enquiries. Shankar Dayal Sharma, Vice- 
President and yet another devotee, 
anxiously pleaded with officials of the 
Tamil Nadu government to search for 
the missing Swami. And even while 
enquiries went out from tlie Prime 
Minister’s secretariat, P. Chidambaram, 
the Union minister of 
state for home, had his 
men calling individual 
station house officers 
along the Sank- 
aracharya’s possible 
trail. 

If the estimated 10 
million followers of the 
Kanchi Sankaracharya 
were gnpix'd by anxi¬ 
ety, the mood within 
the monastery was 
fast turning into one of 
hurt pride. Jayendra 
Saraswati, it was felt, 
had insulted the in¬ 



stitution by abandoning the monastery 
during chatumiasya, the pre-autumnal 
four-month pericxi during which Hindu 
priests refrain from their itinerant sche¬ 
dule. What really rankled was the casual¬ 
ness with which Jayendra Saraswati 
could walk out on the mutt, allowing the 
world a clear view of its inner politics. 
Citing a provision in the Hindu Religious 
Endowments Charitable Institution Act 
which forbids a gap in succession for 
more than two days, the paraniacharya 
anointed the 18-year- 
old Swami Vijayendra 
Saraswati, admitted 
into the order only 
four years ago, as the 
new Sankaracharya, 
70th along the line of 
succession chronicled 
by the monastery. 
ITie investiture cere¬ 
mony took place late in 
the evening. Outsid¬ 
ers were firmly shut 
out as Vijayendra 
Saraswati, freshly 
bathed, received the 
mutt*s accounts books 


and the treasury keys. While 
the young pontiff prostrated 
before the paramacharya, 
employees of the monaster 
chanted verses from the Rig 
Veda. Next morning, even 
though whereabouts of 
Jayendra Saraswati were still 
not known, about 5,000 de¬ 
votees had thronged the 
main temple to witness the 
new Sankaracharya preside 
over the first ritual worship 
of the day-Xhe^go-puja, or 
cow worship. Foremost 
among those present to 
accept the Sankaracharya s 
blessings were: Janaki Venk- 
ataraman, Jayalalitha, film ac¬ 
tress -turned-propaganda 
chief of Tamil Nadu’s ruling 
AIADMK, and legendary sin¬ 
ger M.S. Subbalakshmi. 

Though the leadership of 
the mutt remained unfazed, 
the Tamil Nadu Police had 
set up a virtual control room. 
K. Ravindran, director- 
general of police, monitored 
information pouring into his 
telecom network from all the 
states where Jayendra Saras¬ 
wati might have moved in. 
Finally, four days after 
jayendra Saraswati's myste¬ 
rious exit from the monas¬ 
tery, infonnation came in 
from the deputy commission¬ 
er of Kodagu district in Karnataka that 
the Swami had been traced at Talacauv- 
ery, the birthplace of the Cauvery river 
nestling in the Coorg hills, over 30() 
kilometres from Bangalore. Within 
hours of the announcement of the news, 
over a hundred cars carrying newsmen, 
devotees and government officials were 
snaking along the curving hill road on 
their way to Kailash ashram, Jayendra 
Saraswati’s new home sitting on a prom¬ 
ontory and surrounded by lush fields of 
coffee and cardamom. "1 have left the 
mutt out of my free will, and there can 
be no question of my accepting the post 
of the Sankaracharya again." Jayendra 
told newsmen, smilingly but firmly. 

T hough Jayendra Saraswati’s breach 
with the monastery that he had 
presided over for the last 24 years was 
irrevocable, there was no dearth of 
sweet reasonableness expressed from 
both sides. The paramacharya ordered a 
special havan because Jayendra Saras¬ 
wati had been found, and the latter 
profusely expressed his “joy and satis¬ 
faction’’ at the installation of Vijayendra 
as the new Sankaracharya. TN. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Krishnamurthy, the agent of the monas- 
tei 7 . was despatched to Talacauvery 
forthwith to secure Jayendra’s signature 
on papers that allowed transfer of finan¬ 
cial powers to the new Sankaracharya. 

It was a crucial move, because the 
Kanchi Sankaracharya, by a power of 
attorney, arbitrates over a fortune which 
is unparalleled even by the standards of 
the generally opulent Sankara monaster¬ 
ies at Jy orirmutt. Puri. Dwarka and 
Sringen (Kamataka). Apart from owning 
over H3() acies of plantation and agri¬ 
cultural land at Kodaikanal and Than- 
javur, the nionasteiy is l)elieved to be in 
possession of “at least Rs 35 crores” in 
cash and gold, according to informed 
sources, lliough the state government s 
Hoard (;t Hindu Religious Endowments 
and Ctiantable Instirutions, which audits 
5t> j?)utts tliroughoin the state, including 
the Kanchi rnuU. is extremely cagey 
about giving out any estimate of the 
available' liquidity in the mat/, unofficial 
sources point at an "interest, revenue 
and donation” t-anuiig of "at least Rs 2.5 
crores” every year. Even on Jayendra 
Sainswatfs last inrthday, devotees cele¬ 
brated las in which 

gold soveiejgn'- worth Rs 23 lakhs we:e 
donated to tl'<e monastery. 

But It is not gold alone that ma' es the 
Kanchi nmtl ghUer. y\par1 Irom main- 
taining a idiain of homos throughout the 
country for Hie aged and the infirm, and 
tunning several educational institutions, 
including a tnil-Hedged engineering col¬ 
lege, the Kanc-iii mutt is really an 
exclu-^ive club ot its wealtiiy and influen¬ 
tial devotees, watli its pontiff enjoying 
awesome power through the network of 
distinguished discqiles. Apart trom the 
President, Vue-Pre^ident, almost all 
Union ministers from the south, and half 
a dozen Siipieiiie Couit judges, de¬ 
votees frequentIv visiting the mutt in¬ 
clude members of the Hula family, 'famil 
Nadu chu‘f minister M.G. Ramachan- 
dran, former Kerala chief minister K. 
Kaninakaran, jurist Nani Palkhivala 
(though he is a Parsee), and Kamnath 
Goenka, chairman ot the Indian Express 
chain of newspapers. During Jayendra 
Saraswati's 3()-month-long padayatra of 
the country, which ended on 8 July last, 
he was personally met at the state 
border by Andhra Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter, N.T. Rama Rao, and was felicitated 
by six other chief ministers, including 
Karnataka’s Ramaknshna Hegde and 
Uttar Pradesh’s Vir Bahadur Singh, 

H ow'ever, it was not over wealth and 
patronage that Jayendra Saraswati 
had differences with the rest of the 
clergy. Really at stake was an important 
issue: to what extent will the influential 
Kanchi mutt involve itself with the Hindu 



The new Sankaracharya, Swam! VIJayendra Saraswati: new responalbUftiea 


fundamentalist organisations, notably 
the Vishwa Hindu Kirishad (VHP) cUid 
the Rashtnya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS). riie paraniacharya, during his 
long tenure as the Sankaracliarya be¬ 
tween 1905 and 1963, had built up a 
reputation for himself of being at the 
vanguard of several sc^cial refomis, in¬ 
cluding changing the attitude of the mutt 
tow'ards the Harijans, and abandoning 
the age-old system of carrying the 
Sankaracharya on palanquins. But he 
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IIm Kan^ 
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for the aged and the infinm ? 
theKan^midir is ready 
exdushwdabefHs wealthy and 
hifiiiential devetaes, wHh its 
|Mntiffeidoying(|wesoniepewer 


would not compromise with Jayendra 
Saraswati's zealous befriending of the 
RSS and the VHP. 

Jayendra Saraswati himself prefers 
not to give any clue to his future 
association with the Hindu quasi-political 
organisations, except saying that "I am 
with everyone who defends the Hindu 
cause". But it is an acknowledged fact 
that he was surrounded by VHP volun 
tcers dunng his last padayatra. Ashok 
Singhal, the VHP head, walked with him 
in Delhi. Vedanthan, organising secret¬ 
ary ol the VHP in 'I'amil Nadu, was 
among the first callers on Jayendra 
Saraswati immediately after the news 
circulated that he had been traced in 
Coorg. Sampathkumar, the RSS chief 
for Tamil Nadu, is among his closest 
associates. He said, "We consider Swd- 
mi Jayendra Saraswati to be among thfe 
great Hindus living today." At Kailash 
Ashram, Narasimhamurthy Iyengar, the 
VHP mattadhipati, or organising chief 
for Tainil Nadu’s 850 large and small 
monasteries, said without mincing 
words: "We expect Swamiji, who is now 
free from the burden of running the 
Kanchi Kamakoti peetham, to provide 
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A mifff with a difference 


T he Sringeri pectbam, nestling at 
the foot of the Weslern Cihats 
alongside the river Tunga in Karnata¬ 
ka, was the first of the four mutts 
established by Adi Sankaracharya. 
Its deity is Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning. Unlike the mutts at Hadn 
kashram, Pun and Dwarka, where 
some Sankaracharyas have selected 
successors from outside their institu¬ 
tions. the Snngi*n mutt ’can trace 
back an unbroken line of Sank¬ 
aracharyas trained and installed 
there. P'or the last 2(X) years, claim 
the employees of the Sringeri mutt, 
the Sankaracharyas have also been 
brahmacharis, again unlike those at 
the other peethams. 

Another thing that sets Snngeri 
apart is that the present Saiik- 
aracharya, Jagadguru Sri Abhinava 
Vidyaleertha Mahasannidhanam, 
who will celebrate his 7lst birthday 
this October, has largely stayed 
above politics. Although he is out¬ 
spoken on issues when he feels it is 
necessary, and has taken stands on 
recent controversies like the Ram 
Janam Bhoomi issue and the Kon- 
daiah Commission recommendations 
that led to the Andhra Religious and 
Charitable Endowments Act this 
year, there has been none of the 
overt political activism that has been 


on the rise in other mutts. 

Abhinava Vidyateertha was instal¬ 
led as the Sankaracharya of Sringeri 
on 16 October, 1954. Unlike his 
counterparts in the north, he does 
not speak except when he feels he 
can achieve something, say his aides. 
And that's why he still retains the 
respect of his followers. He has been 
on the hit list of the Sikh terrorists 
since 1984, and has been provided 
with impressive protection, especial¬ 
ly while on the road, with a siren car 
and police escort. 

Athough he claims that he is, 
apolitical, the Sankaracharya went on 
record as having said that “Rajiv 
(Gandhi) was a good raja, that he was 
honest and bright He has also 
spoken out on the Andhra Pradesh 
Endowments Act, and the Ram 
Janam Bhoomi controversy. Howev¬ 
er, he is not a right-wing militant 
swami, and tempers his words well. 
Although he agrees with the Vishwa 
Hindu Panshad on many of the 
issues, he does not approve of their 
agitational approach. “Communal 
harmony is one of the hallmarks of 
Hindu philosophy, “ he is reported to 
have said. 

He has often come out in favour of 
a common civil code, and has ex- 
oressed himself against reserva¬ 


tions, as they promote casteism. He 
also thinks that the gratuitous dole 
that the government hands out to 
scheduled castes and weaker sec¬ 
tions promotes laziness among peo¬ 
ple. Moreover, says Sri Abhinava* 
Vidyateertha, the government calls 
itself secular, but when it is time for 
votes, they become • communal. 
“They say this community will yield 
this much, that community will bring 
so much. Now people ask for a Hindu 
rasbtra. But is it possible at this 
tune? Have you thought what you 
will do with people of the other 
religions? Can you throw them out? 
Perhaps at the time of Independence 
it could have been done, it is very 
difficult now. And 1 won’t waste my 
time thinking of such things.” 

On Jayendra Saraswati’s abdica¬ 
tion episode, he remarks, “First of 
all, all of us agree that the Kanchi 
mutt was not established by a Sank- 
aracharya. Now the Kanchi people 
say that it was. So let them say. Sri 
Jayendra left the ashram, so what is 
the big tiling in it? He goes on a 
separate path (unka margalaghai). If 
the government wishes to give him a 
grant, let it. That is what the govern¬ 
ment is for, to give grants to whoev¬ 
er asks for them, Jayendra Saraswati 
says one thing one day, another thing 
the next day. So far though, he has 
not done anything, he has only talked 
about it. When he does something, 
we shall see. If he can do something 
(for Hinduism), well and good.” 

Once when Zail Singh visited the 
Swami and told him that politicians 
err, like all other human beings, and 
asked him why he did not come 
forward to correct them, the Swami 
said that he does not give advice 
unless it is sought. Nor does he give 
advice to those who ask with evil 
intentions. Obviously, he can be 
quite acerbic when necessary. 

Whenever he has been asked ab¬ 
out reform in Hinduism, he has 
always retorted that he has no au¬ 
thority to make reforms. Clearly, he 
is not very progressive. However, 
he does not seem to be a chauvinist 
either. He has kept himself aloof 
from the political Overtones of the 
Hindu resurgence, taking the fatalis¬ 
tic view that the religion will reform 
itself when the time comes. 

Rohlnl WMtjMO mngdhr e 


Sankaracharya Abhinava Vidyateertha: different mould 
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The Kanchi Kamakotl peetham: haunt of influential devotees 


leadership to the Hindu conimimily in its 
stru)^^!e against an unjust and exploilH' 
tive social ordei.” Jayendra Saraswati 
says that he will formulate his plan of 
action by 2 October, Vijaya Dashami 
Day. But insiders already know what lh(.‘ 
plan ivs: a inarch to Ayodhya led by him to 
press the demand for removing the 
Muslim shnne from the cfintroversial 
Ram Janam Bhoomi. 

However, the aura ol the Kanchi mutt 
has remained unimpaired down the cen¬ 
turies not by active participation in 
political movements but by standing off 
serene and alone, swaddled in its reli¬ 
gious pride. Unlike the four main mutts 
founded by Adi Sankara (sue story I way 
back in the eighth century, the Kanchi 
mutt, where the medieval spinlual lead¬ 
er had probably breathed his last, had 
always resisted being drawn into the 
vortex of political controversies. Hut 
Jayendra Saraswati was determined to 
let the wind of change come in through 
the high walls of the monastery. While 
he would not mind turning ctinventions 
upside down, the paramachaiya did. J'he 
two holy men never made accusations 
through the media. But inmates of the 
monastery maintain that Jayendra Saras¬ 
wati had been planning to relinquish has 
charge as early as 1983, immediately 


after Vijaycndra Saraswati had been 
chosen as his successor. The straw that 
broke the camel’s back was Jayendra 
Sarasw’ati's decision to go ahead with the 
c.impaign for Kam Janam Bhuomi. He 
announced the decision soon after re¬ 
turning from the pactayatra in July. 

Soon thereafter it became (dear that 
the two men could not but part w'ays. 
And since both of them liave always 
respected the institutK»n, the parting of 
ways I'.ad to be as silent as possible. 


J ayeiNfra Saraswati was 
determined to let the wiiid of 
change come m through the 
h^ walls of the monastery. 
\ll^ he would not mind turning 
conventions upside down, the 
prnmaduHya did. Butininates 
of the monastery maintmn that 
Jayemka Saraswati had been 
planning to reliiKiuish his charge 
aseatlyas 1S83 


Kanrian, an uffidal nf the mutt, recalls 
the earliest signal: for ten days before 
Jayendra Saraswati’s disappearance, the 
young Vijayendra Saraswati had been 
called upon by the paiamacharya to 
preside over the three obligatory 
worships, or tnkaal—lhv go puja at 
dawm, the chandramouhswara puja in the 
late morning, and the colourful ga; puja. 
or elephant worship in the evening in 
which Sandhya and Kamakshi, the two 
elephants of the temple, literally do a jig 
to the staccato beat of conch and the 
'i'amil drum, madtalani “Wc knew that 
Swami Jayendra Saraswati would move 
out of the mutt. We only did not know 
his timing.” 

An unperturbed pararnacharya, now 
on a long vow of silence since his last 
meeting with the press, maintained that 
he had his "blessing” for Jayendra Saras¬ 
wati “in all his endeavours”. The young 
Vijaycndra describes him as “my men¬ 
tor. my spiritual teacher”. But all pro¬ 
tagonists in the drama acknowledge one 
fact: the institution of the mutt is far 
above individual predilections. A de¬ 
votee puts it smilingly but pointedly: 
“Adi Sankara stood for advaita, or one¬ 
ness. So how can his mutt preach dvaita 
by speaking with a forked tongue?” 
Suiiait Mitra in Kanchi 
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Disowned, but privil^ed 


Wluit attracts politicians and celebrities to the Kanchi pee^/iamF 
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it'- L- not And tht* 

'aIi\ th<‘ K.'mclii 
inon;i'-i* i; !- jjm-h i>('.|iular thaji tlio (our 
ofht I .iiitb* dll'. niofiastt'rics IS 

oiiibiMidf•(! jn ifu i'ci'■on.ility ol its ^pir- 
(UKil ili(’ '.t 1 \’t‘ar-ol(l p<u'n~ 

Svv.imi Ch.iiidr.isi'kliauMidra 
Sii.i'dv d] }‘\i-n lu‘ was suc- 

» rf'.Nd' li\ S\' ..Hti j.isondra Saraswati as 
the’ S.iiiK a K'hai \M fsnpromc' lic<id) of 
tlio hiun .'i.'; \o,ir . a, 1 ^ 0 , the thin and ailin^< 



! SwAini Chancirasokharendra Saraswati 

i pHtPijuichnrvii continues to enjoy an 
I r)\ He had alw'ays 

! worn a halo, but lie dL^played his 

I re.il p<iV\er when, in the end-AuKust 
I showdown with jayendra Saiaswati, he 
; siuxvssfully ontniaiKHiivred the ainbi- 
I tloU;> poiUllf. 

j Many «;lose observers of the affairs of 
1 !he Ktinehi tmitt now marvel at the 
ptiminucbarya's feat because Jayendra 
"^araswati is no mean a rival and is 
; lej^ardod as an extremely capable lead- 
, or i'licy testify to the fact that differ¬ 
ed • s hetvveen them were Rowing for 
ti:e i.isr ten years despite protestations 
to the contrary. Swami Jayendra Saras- 
j wMli has jlj along been in favour of an 
: activist r;;te^^or tlie affluent and influen- 
I rial Kai.chi tnuU whereas the para- 
\ m,ichar\a would not assign lo the 
; mrmastery .uiv role outside the doniain 
! of spiritua^ML We respected Jayendra 
I Saraswati For his zeal and also for the 
1 worldly acumen because of which the 

' es 


mutt IS now the richest among all 
Sankara monasteries. But he would not 
Compromise on principles and tailor his 
view's to suit the ciianging times. He 
often pointed at the door of the monas¬ 
tery to his devotees, telling tlu'm: 
“Loiik, that’s where time siofis." 

A linguist and a persuasive talker. 
Chandrasekharentlra Saraswati, ironical¬ 
ly, studied at the Christian Mission 
School at 'I'lndivaiiam in South Arcot 
dis'trict until he w’as chosen t.he (3<Sth 
Sankaracharya of tiie Kanchi mutt at age 
13. That w’as 1907. Since then Chan- 
drasekharendra Saraswati became the 
main bulwark of the then Madras pro¬ 
vince’s Brahmin society, against the 
intensifying onslaught of non-Brahmins. 
His father, Subramanyarn Sastry. was a 
Kannada-speaking Smartha lirahmin. 
Hut Chandrasekharendra w-as among the 


first to read the message of the anti- 
Brahmin movements in the 'I’amil socie¬ 
ty, resulting in the formation of the 
Justice l^irty, and, later on, the Dravida 
Kazhaghani stir. Without coming out in 
the oiieri, he at once 1:)rought about a 
si'iies of rchniiP w'lthin the mutt, all 
aimed at lessening distinction of castes. 
One of his first moves w<i.s the abolition 
of the palanquin as the Sankaracharya's 
tiaditional nxide o( transport. 'I'he palan- 
(ju in-bearers were invariably non- 
Brahmins. When Chandras<*kharendra 
formally banned the* use of palanquins for 
inmates of th(‘ mult at a function at 
N'agapatnam. it was haikxl as an act 
which w'oiild proinutt* t^wamanadai (self- 
respect) among tlu* non Brahmins. It 
was during the early years of his tenure 
that the mutt began distiibuting frei' 
meals to the untouchabfes. 


Sankara: The enlightened one 


T he idea was not just novel; it was 
also revolutionary in the sense 
that it challenged traditional beliefs. 
For ages, the Hindus were led to 
believe in the plurality of God and the 
universe, Adi Sankara, the founder 
of the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophy, perceived the Self as 
supreme, wholly negating traditional 
concepts. He affirmed that there is 
only one true reality (Brahman) and 
everything else is ilhisoryk He him¬ 
self summed up his philosophy in just 
one word: sohang (I am He). 

Adi Sankara was bom at Kaladi, a 
quiet village on the banks of the 
Periyar river in Kerala, of Nam- 
boodiri Brahmin parents—Sivaguru 
and Visistha. Although there are at 
least eleven works claiming to be his 
biographies, his date of birth con¬ 
tinues to be a matter of dispute. 
Some chroniclers claim that he was 
bom around 750 BC. But the more 
serious and some scientific studies 
indicate that he was bom sometime 
around 700 AD and died at the age of 
50. Most biographies, authored 
perhaps centuries after his death, 
portray Adi Sankara as more of a 
mirade-man than a profound re¬ 
former. 


Sankara, who became an ascetic 
rather early in his life, learnt the 
basics of Vedanta from Govinda 
Pada, a disciple of (3auda Pada. 
Gauda Pada was the author of an 
important treatise, Mandukya- 
karika. bearing a strong influence of 
non-dualistic or monistic Mahayana 
Buddhism. Sankara was particularly 
perturbed by the decline of the Hindu 
faith and the spreading influence of 
Buddhism and Jainism. He made it 
his mission to restore Hinduism to its 
past glory. It was not an easy task, 
as he soon found out. The power of 
Buddhism was still very strong in the 
cities. Another powerful segment of 
the society, the traders and manufac¬ 
turers, preferred Jainism. So Sank¬ 
ara preached his doctrine to those 
who cared to listen, to him: the 
ascetics and the intellectuals living in 
villages. 

Sankara was a shrewd strategist. 
He was convinced that the decline of 
Hinduism was largely due to the 
rituals which turned believers away 
from the faith? And that prompted 
him to take a connpletely new 
approach. He is often criticised as a 
“Buddhist in disguise” because of the 
similarity between his doctrine and 
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Yet Chandrasekharendni was rigid'in 
basic faith in the Hindu vamashramn 
which divided communities according to 
their professions. Nor did he ever 
preach the abolition of untouchability. in 
1927, Mahatma Gandhi met him and 
reportedly tried to convert him to liber¬ 
alism. But Chandrasekharendra Saras- 
wati stuck to tradition with firmness. 
Subsequently,.Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
Prime Minister also tried to win him 
over. He never actively opposed the 
attempts to secularise the Indian socie¬ 
ty, nor did he allow the tradition of the 
mutt to be swayed by the winds ot 
change. 

A s the Kanchi mutt rose in import¬ 
ance and Its sphere of influence 
expanded rapidly, there were more and 
more attempts by politicians to use it to 
their own advantage. Tilings came to a 
head during the Emergency when Mrs 


W hile setting up the 
mufts Adi Sankara 
hadaisodeariy 
demarcated their respective 
jurisdictions as also the stream ot 
the Vedas each representod. 
With their areas of operation 
cieariy demarcated, the four 
Sankaracharyas are by and large 
independent of one another 


Buddhism. But he deliberately chose 
to botrow certain Buddhist concepts 
and transplant them into his own so 
that his doctrine gained acceptance 
among the elite who were under the 
influence of Buddhism. He was also 
very aggressive in selling his ideas. 
As he moved from one comer of the 
cbuntry to another, he challenged 
the ph^sophers of other schools to 
dehates. The debates and the discus- 
brought him many admirers. 
With this nucleus of a dedicated band 
of disciples Sankara established four 
mutta or iponasteries. 

Adi Sankara set np his western 
seminary,: Sarada mutt In Dwarica, on 
the banks of the Gomtl river, the 
eastern sanmary^ Govardhan mutt 
tn Pm; the northefti seminary, Jyotir 
Badr^oehnuti on the banks of 
the ^ south'-. 

eSrii 3(i^rhjlnary, ;$mgen mutt on the 


Gandhi, who turned quite desperate 
because of her fading popularity, called 
on him and 'sought his support? Accord¬ 
ing to mutt officials present during the 
meeting, at the end of an hour-long 
self-justification from Mrs Gandhi for 
having promulgated the Emergency', the 
parmmcharya had only one question to 
ask: “If you say that whatever you have 
done is for the good of the country, then 
why are even your own partymon 
ojjposed to you.-^" He did not oblige Mrs 
Gandhi with what she had really 
wanted—a statement iii support' (rf her 
policies which, it was then felt, could 
iuive blunted the RSS’s fierce campaign 
against her. Three years later, soon 
afttM- the death of younger son San}ay 
(iandhi in an air ciash, Mrs Gandhi 
visited the mutt again and called on the j 
pammaclimyu on a day when he was on | 
his moan vrat. “She sat and wept, but 
the paranmharya kept silent through¬ 
out,” says Kaniian, his personal 
secretary. 

IToiigh Chandrasekharendra Saras- 
Wati sliares the belief ot virtually the 
entire Hindu clergy that the Centic is ■ 
not upholding the interest of the majority i 


banks of the river Tungabhadra in 
Karnataka. HoWever, the follower^ 
of tlie SankaraCharya of Kanchi insist 
that Kanchi Kamakoti peethatn is the 
fifth and the last seminary which Adi 
Sankara had established and it was 
there that he had actually retired 
before he suddenly disappeared. 

While setting up the mutts Adi 
Sankara had also clearly demarcated 
their respective jurisdictions as also 
the stream of the Vedas each repre¬ 
sented. With their areas of operation 
clearly demarcated, the four Sank¬ 
aracharyas are by and large indepen¬ 
dent of one another. 'Fhere is very 
little interaction among the Sank- 
aradiaryas: the last time the four 
came together was in 1979 at Sring- 
eri. Howevferi they have to get 
together once every twelve years at 
the Kumbh Mela to exchange notes 
and discuss generally the state of the 
Hindu religion. 

Adi Sankara was a prolific writer. 
While more than 300 wprks written 
in the Sanskrit language are attri¬ 
buted to him, the best known is the 
Brahtm-autra yasya, a treatise on 
the Brafma-$litta, which is the fun¬ 
damental text <rf the Vedanta school. 
His other,include dissertations 
on eteven Upmishads and the Bhaga- 
vad/Cita^ 



formatiohofttieiii^aM^V 
aiid,lit0rhn,theOnviia ; 



community, lie has always been too 
conscious of the dignity of the Sankara 
mutt to talk about it openly, not to speak 
of joining tlie ranks of stieel marchers. 
In the early HOs, he was present in the 
Meenakshipuram area where mass con¬ 
version ol Hanjans into Islam was taking 
place. Though the mutt never spelt out 
Its views on the subject, there was a 
heated debate within its precincts on 
what steps could be taken to stop the 
exodus ot the marginal castes from the 
fold of Hindiiisni. Jayendra Sarasw'ati 
was of the definite view that unless the 
rigours of ca.steism were lessened, such 
desertions would continue. He wanted 
the mutt to go along with his campaign. 
Hut the panmiacharya dug in and did not 
allow the umlt to get involved. 'I'heir 
dilferenccs were germinating then. 
Finally it was*Jayendra Saraswati's de¬ 
sire to pailieipate in the campaign for the 
‘liberation’ of Ram janam Bliooml that 
prompted the paramacharya to bitterly 
oppose him and even suggest his abdica¬ 
tion. 

The patamacharyas aloofness is 
perhaps b()rn out of his life-long adher¬ 
ence to the high philosophical Sankara 
creed - that of treating only the eternal 
being as true and everything else as 
maya or illusion. But he \vould not have 
been able to close the jayendra Saraswa- 
ti chapter so easily, and get the young 
Vijayendra Saras wall appranted as the 
next pontiff, had it not been for the tacit 
support of (he muiCs innumerable in¬ 
fluential drst'iples and particularly the j 
'famil Brahmin elite among them. So far 
the devotees have gone along with the 
venerable sage of Kanchi—thanks to his 
personal charisma. But, how long can 
the seminary stay away from the a)urse 
of time depends entirely on the ingenuity 
of the new incumbent. 

$umit Mitra 
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The Moving Spirit 




A nationwide 
Programme of Qhazals by 

Pankaj Udhas 


Date 

City 

29.8.87 

Bombay 

5.9.87 

Bombay 

6.9.87 

Poona 

11.9.87 

Bombay 

12.9.87 

Bombay 

13.9.87 

Madras 

19.9.87 

Delhi 

20.9.87 

Srinagar 

24.9.87 

Pali (Rajasthan) 

26.9.87 

Udaipur 

30.9.87 

Magpur 

3.10.87 

Bangalore 

6.10.87 

Calcutta 

10.10.87 

Patna 

Just released 
'Shagufla' 

Tour Cassette set 
of 22 new ghazals 

WE QIVE OUR ARTISTES 




Mo. 1 Moments with McDowell 




























SPBCIAi report 


The battle 

of th e Santeiracha ryas 

Two Sankaracharyas are locked in a legal fight for the control of Jyotir 
mutt, once the seat of the Adi Sankaracharya 


F or the ordinary mortal, truth 
is an elusive commodity at 
Jyotir muff,the summer home 
of two hostile Sankarachary¬ 
as, Swami Vishnudevananda 
and Swami Swaroopananda. A ten-year 
legal battle between the pontiffs for the 
ownership of Jyotir muft, once the seat 
of the Adi Sankaracharya, and now an 
idyllic ashram set amidst misty moun¬ 
tains, apple, plum and pear orchards, 
gardens and outhousesjias left devotees 
and pilgrims guessing about the identity 
of the 'real' Sankaracharya of the mutt 
If it is the confused and directionless 


I fKistheconfusAland 
directionless wlio find their 
way to Jyotir nwfi; the visit 
only compowids their confusion. 
PHgrints are shown to a temple on 
aMK. The first bin-board that 
greets them announces their 
arrival at Jyotir /iwft; thegi^of 
Swami Swaroopananda. A fittle 
upwards is the gateway to the 
seat of Swami Vishnudevananda 


who find their way to Jyotir mutt the 
visit only compounds their confusion. 
Pilgrims are shown to a temple on a hill. 
The first bill-board that greets them 
announces their arrival at Jyotir mutt, 
the gaddiof Swami Swaroopananda, the 
Sankaracharya of Badrikashram. J he 
stone steps lead up to a small temple, a 
dharamshala, dispensary, and a cave. 
But a little fiirther upwards, behind the 
“lower” ashram, is the gateway to the 
real Jyotir mutt, with a placard which 
says that it is the seat of Swami 
Vishnudevananda, the Sankaracharya of 
Badrikashram. The ashram above, sur- 


Swaroopananda^ Sankaracharya of Owarka 
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The Hindu ifHarma is 
under aituack' 


Sri Swaroopananda Saraswati 
Maharaj, 63, the Sankaracharya of 
the Dwarka and Jyotjitmits, is the 
most controversial amonf^ the three 
Sankaracharyas. The sixToot-six- 
inch tall Swaroopunanda, who is the 
only Sankaracharya to head two 
mutts, secs for himself and the 
other Sankaracharyas a role compa¬ 
rable to that of Sant Ramdas, the 
guide and mentor of Shivaji. Ex¬ 
cerpts from his inteiyiew: 

SiWiiAY: It is said that you are 
worried over the crisis facing the 
Hindu dharma. Do you think 
attempts are being made to erode 
its credibility? 

Sri Swaroopananda: The Hindu 
dharma is under attack from various 
quarters. The government's attitude 
seems to be one of hushing up 


W hat has the 
RSSgotto 
dowitti 
Hinduism? What has 
marching left, ri^t, left, 
ri^ every morning and 
dmgsuiyananasiar 
got to do with Hindu 
dKwma? The teaching 
of d/H/mais different 
from all this 


conversions of Hindus to other 
faiths. Even the mass media, like TV 
and the press, hqve begun to attack 
the Hindu dharma. People from ev¬ 
ery walk of life who . believe" in and 
love the Hindu dhafnra should come 
forward and defend it . 

Do you think thdi the tubdica^ 
tion of Swami Jayendrv. Saras’^ 
wati wilt have any effect on the 
institution of the Sank¬ 
aracharya? . I 

N(5n(! at all. There are only four 
the Dwarka Kalika mutt in 
thi^ west, Badarikashrama Jyotir 
mutt tn the north, Jagannatha Gov- 
ardliana mutt in the east and Sriiageri 
mutt in the s<^uth. The Kanclu Kama- 
koti peetham is not one of the muffs, 
It is only a branch. ^ . 


What is your opinion about 
Rajneesh^s movement? 

Rajneesh is a Jain from birth and 
not a Hindu. He is not Vedic. Be¬ 
sides, what he is saying is nothing 
new. Freud said it before him. In the 
olden days the lishis and bbagwans 
came from the Himalayas and the 
forests. Today, they ernerge from 
the Ashoka Hotel, stay in aircondi- 
tioned rooms to escape from the heat 
and dust, travel in their own planes 
and drive airconditioned, imported 
cars. In a w^y they are cornipling 
the rich. 

What according to you is the 
biggest problem facing the coun¬ 
try today? 

Violence in the Punjab. The cure 
for it can be found in the teachings of 
the Guiv Granth Sahib. Why was the 
fa/u'^r given to the Sikhs? To protect. 
their purity and innocence. What 
must Guru Govind's atma l)e feeling 
today? The Sikh and the Hindu 
dharma are the same. ITiey are not 
at vanance with one another. People 
from outside have been causing dis¬ 
turbances—they are pouring in 
money and material to keep the 
country in a state of instability. They 
don't want a stable government. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had said 
last year that he would close and 
guard the entire border from Kash¬ 
mir to Kutch, but that has still not 
been done. 

Do you think that the RSS can 
be an effective custodian of the 
Hindu religion? 

What has the RSS got to do with 
Hinduism? What has marching left, 
right, left, right every morning and 
doing surya naniaskar got to do with 
Hindu dharma? The teaching of dhar¬ 
ma IS different from all this. Our 
government has taken religion out of 
schbols and has not replaced it with 
anything of value to the human spirit. 

if the Hindu dharma is in such 
a crisis, is it not because you and 
other Sankaracharyds have not 
cared to protect it? 

1'here is no cure for such a big 
disease. It spreads faster than the 
cure. But the nature of wisdom is 
such that it takes the sijie of logic 
ultimately. Truth will prevail for 
those who belreveMt wifi. 

Iiitervtewad by Olga TiMf { 


‘ rounded by a garden fiiU of fruits and 
flowers, also has a cave which is said to 
be the place where Adi Sankaracharya 
had meditated. Not knowing which is the 
holier spot, pilgrims take no chances and 
perform piija at both the sites. 

From what is known, the original 
ashram is the one at the hilltop, built 
around the cave in which the Adi Sank¬ 
aracharya sat in meditation centuries 
ago. 'fhe one below was built as recently 
as 1975, near the cave in which the Adi 
Sankaracharya's shishya, Swami Trot- 
kacliarya, meditated. “But this is where 
it all started," boasted O.P. Shukla, the 
proud moustachioed manager of Vish- 
iiudevananda's estate. “In tenns of age 
j and history, this is the real peet/j." 

Privately, even Swami Swaroopanan- 
I da's men admit as much. But they do not 
fail to point out that while the main peeth 
IS the property of a trust, under the 
management of whoever is the Sank¬ 
aracharya at the time, the ashram below 
IS the personal property of Swami Swar¬ 
oopananda. He had built his ashram, 
dharamshala and dispensary only to 
proye thal he could draw a bigger crowd 
than the Sankaracharya above. 

S wami Swatoopananda had been re¬ 
peatedly frustrated in his attempts 
to become the Sankaracharya of Jyotir 
mutt. And the man he holds responsible 
for outmanoeuvring him in the succes- 
I Sion struggle is Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, 
j The history of Jyotir mutt goes back 
j 2.500 years, when the Adi Sank- 
I aracharya came here to do his tapasya. 
He set up four peeths to spread the 
word of the Vedas, the first of which was 
this. The Adi Sankaracharya called it 
Jyotir mutt because it was here that he 
had seen the light of a higher realisation. 
He had gope on to revive the Badrinath 
shrine nearby, by retrieving the idol that 
had been thrown away by Buddhists. He 
placed his shishya, Trotkacharya, at 
Jyotir mutt to spread the word of the 
Atliarya Veda, which speaks of wisdom. 
The guru-shishya tradition went on, with 
the first of the shishyas of each guru 
succeeding him in the gaddi. But for 
some 165 years, Jyotir mutt was without 
a Sankaracharya. Apparently, the kings 
of Tehri had persecuted them and forced 
them to flee. 

Towards the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, the peeth was revived. The first 
Sankaracharya to ascend the throne was 
Swami Brahrhanand, who died in 1953. 

It was in his time that the upper mutt 
was built. Brahmanand had seven lead¬ 
ing disciples, Shantanand, Swaroopa- 
nand, Dwarkanand Shastri, Vishnude- 
vananda,Karpatriji, Mahesh Yogi and 
Parmanand. He loved them all and 
treated them on a par. But he did have 
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Jyotir mutt and (Inset) the disputed area: bone of contention 


his prt?femces about who should suc¬ 
ceed hini. 

Said Raghavendra Brahiuachari, a fol¬ 
lower of Swaroopananda; “Mahesh Yogi 
was the most ambitious of the lot. But 
he knew he could not become Sank- 
aracharya, because he could not take the 
dand sanyas which only Brahmins can 
take, and he is a Kayashtha.Sohegot 
Swami Bralimanand to sign a will. Shan- 
tanand was the Guruji's cook, and Vish- 
nudevananda his driver. The guru was 
unwell, and he and his shishyas were all 
in Calcutta." 

Continued Raghavendra Brahmachari: 
"Mahesh Yogi could never match the 
learning and wisdom of Swaroopananda 
and Karpatriji. and hated them both. So 
when he drew up the list of successors 
in the will, they were Shantanand^Pwar- 
kanand Shastri, Vishnudevananda and 
Parmanand He took the paper to 
Brahmanand and told him that if he did 
put his signature to it, all his property 
would be lost. The Maharaj was almost 
unconscious then because Mahesh Yogi 


had given him a poisonous injection. 
Brahmanand signed the will, nominating 
Shantanand as his successor." 

But before Mahesh Yogi could gain 
effective control (jf Jyotir mutt, the other 
three Sankarachar\^as of Dwarka, Pun 
and Snngen, in consultalionw'itli the 
Vidwut Panshad (the Council of the 
Wise) of Varanasi, who are traditionally 


s 


wamiSwarooiNmmda 


in his irttempts 
to become the Sanfcarachaiya ^ 
Jyotir/iwtf. And flte man he hokb 
i«s|ionsible for outmanoeuvring 


NbhiirisMMaheshYogi, 
tiwmost ambitlousoffhelot 


I coiisulied in such matters, in.stalled a 
I rank oui^^ider, Swami Krish- 
; nabadhashram, ah llic Sankaracharya of 
1 Jyotir mutt. TIu* Sankaracharyas and the 
j Vedic scholars had considerivl the 
' nanu's in Hiahman.ind's vmII and tound 
! that none rt*all\’ I'liHillco' il;c v'laidilions 
n(‘<.(*ssary for hec'JMUing a Sank- 
. arachaiya -being a no;son ul iK-rlt^ct 
: health witliout any physical handu cip, a 
Biahmin who taken (hnti 
and .i hialnn.n han -mcc Giildhood So 
liiev leiLsied ’hem all, wilh the aigu- 
intmt lint though it w.is iln* lighi or the 
: guru to nominate hI^ succ«‘ssor. the i 
latter mu.st tultil the ('iitena hjr beeom j 
ing a Saiikai.'n har ya. Shant.inand and i 
\ i'»hMii(le\anaiKlri weie .tllegedl\ mar- ■ 
' lied men while Paimanand tlid not have a j 
little linger in one ol his hands. : 

.Mahe->h ^ogi found it haid to swallow 
the insult, lie harl be<omr ruh .iiid 
I influential by then, haMiig won over the 
: Beatles and a ho.st ol perseiialiiies in 
international show business, whom he 
brought to his ashram in Rishikesh to 
teach them transcendental meditation. 
Said Raghavendra Brahmachan: "When 
• Knshnabodhashram was head of the 
peeth, one winter night, when tlieie 
were Jiardly any people around, Mahesh 
I Yogi's men arrived with guns and cap¬ 
tured the mutt. People me very s('ared 
of guns, h^ven the chowknhns fled the 
place. And that is how Swami Shanla^ 
nand came to be the Sankaracharya. 
Among his musclemen was a gunman 
called Bhattu Singh who always guarded 
the place. Krishnabodhashram then 
started legal proceedings against Shan¬ 
tanand. ” 

According to the brahmachari, even, 
while Shantanand was the Sank¬ 
aracharya, he was only a formal head: 
"The man who sat on the garWi was 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, who went 
around telling his foreign devotees that 
even though he was not the Sank¬ 
aracharya, he was as good as one." 

Nirtital fHhHrmtBgdrinmih 
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NEWSWATCH 


The life and crimes 
of Harjinder Singh Jinda 

The notorious terrorist is a master of disguise and tactics 








F or Delhi's overstrained, tense 
police force, August was yet 
another cruel month of ‘red 
alerts' and wildgoose chases. 
But the last Sunday of the 
month changed all that. At 11 am on 30 
August their walkie-talkies crackled with 
the news they were waiting for: a top 
terrorist was moving around on a Bajaj 
scooter. 'Fhe scooter, driven by a Sikh, 
had a clean-shaven pillion rider who was 
suspected to be the top terronsts. The 
scooter was spotted at Mall Road by a 
watch party of plainclothesmen in an 
Ambassador car. Two more cops joined 
the chase on a motorcycle. 

The pillion rider, seeing the patrol 
party closing in, suddenly wlupped out 
his pistol and fired blindly. The desper¬ 
ado had given his game away and the 
cops returned the fire. At last, they 
were close to a big catch. Two bullets 
found their target and the pillion rider 
was wounded. The car and the motorcy¬ 
cle cornered the two men and, after a 
scuffle, handcuffed them. 

- The seniormost 

officer on the spot did 
not waste a minute to 
JL. confirm his suspicions. 

' He lifted the hair on 

' the injured youth’s 

forehead to see the 
identification mark of 
the country's most 
feared terrorist—Har¬ 
jinder Singh Jinda. 
Sure enough, the deep 
right eyeb- 

er terrorist there. And 

one look at the 
beak nose convinced the policemen ot 
the identities of the second man: Satnam 
Singh Bawa. 

The shoot-out and the arrests of jinda 
and Bawa came as a windfall for the 
Delhi police, which had been on a trying 
‘red-alert' for months. For the terrorist- 
ridden state of Punjab the arrests meant 
that two top leaders of the dreaded 
Khalistan Commando Force (KCF) had 
been put out of operation in a single 
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Jinda; (Inset) in his early 
days: master terrorist 
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I blow. With several leaders of the youn¬ 
ger terrorist faction, the Khalistan Li¬ 
beration Force either eliminated in en¬ 
counters or killed by the police, the KCF 
had come to the forefront. And guided 
by Jinda, ‘General’ Labh Singh or Sukha 
Sepoy, and Satnani Bawa, the KCF had 
unleashed terror across the country. 
Intelligence reports had been received 
that the self-styled generals of the KCF 
had entered the capital and were plan¬ 
ning another big hit. No one could have 
imagined that killer like Jinda could be 
manacled' by Delhi police, so effor¬ 
tlessly. 

Is jinda in captivity more dangerous 
than Jinda in operation? Security in the 
capital has been stepped up following the 
I capture of Jinda. The police believe that 
j there will be attempts to snatch Jinda 
and Bawa from custodv. The terrorists 
I are also exjjected to express their 
' outrage at the capture of Jinda by 
1 sinking at innocent people in the capital, 
i Jinda earned Ks one lakh reward on his 
! head for crimes langing from bank 
I robberies, dacoities to assassinations. 

I Jinda IS believed to be the killer of Gen 
j A.S. Vaidya, Congress(l) MP Lalit 
Maken and Arjun Das. Jinda's criminal 
activities spread to all par^s of the 
country and with his arrest, trials would 
naturally have to be held in more than 
I one court. Commented one senior Delhi 
' police official: "Jinda’s arrest does not 
I make him any less of a danger for the 
country. His supporters will try and 
release him from captivity at any cost." 
He ev<'n suggested that the police 
should take the extreme step of incapa¬ 
citating the criminal by fracturing his 
knee caps - -as has been done with some 
cnminals in Bihar—so that yet another 
jinda escape would become an impossi¬ 
bility. 

Like the notorious international cri¬ 
minal. Charles Sobhraj, Haijinder Singh 
Jinda had become a cult figure. Vijay, 
Ravi, Rahul and Vicky—Jinda used a 
string of aliases, and many disguises. He 
had almost become a phantom who was 
being chased by security forces all over 
the country. As Jinda became a militant 
with many faces, ambitious terrorists 
started imitating him. As a result the 
police were chasing not one but three 
jindas—the “real" Jinda and two other 
Jindas, one born in Gurdaspur district 
and the other belonging to Fandkot 
district. 

It was not without reason that when 
the newspapers pul out banner head¬ 
lines that Jinda had at last been nabbed, 
people cynically asked, "Which Jinda this 
time?” Significantly, after the delayed 
press announcement about the shoot¬ 
out, the Delhi police and the intelligence 



Satnam Singh Bawa 


agencies kept publicity ol I heir prr/ed 
catch to a bare minimum. 

T he life and times of Haoinder Singh 
Jinda would make peHect material 
foi a bestseller. The 2(Tyear-old terror¬ 
ist, who is reputed'»to have the highest 
number of successful strikes among the 
I top terrorist leaders, was bom in Gadli 
I village. After dropping out from college 
1 .where he was studying military s».ience, 
he joined a gi'oiip of petty criminals who 
tratfickt‘d in narcotics for a living. Initia¬ 
tion into terronsm came duiing the 
post-Operalion Bluestar period when 
Jinda took shelter in the (jolden IVmple. 
He crossed over to Pakistan soon, and 
while he was undergoing training in one 
of the Pakistani mercenary camps, Jinda 
came in contact with Sant Bhindran- 
wale’s nephew, Jasbir Singh On his 
return to Imlia, Jinda rna'^teiminded i 
dacoities in the Karol Bagh and (heater 
Kailash localities of Delhi. Jinda was | 
already becoming a hero for the rudder- j 
less ranks of the Sikli militants. 

Jinda then shifted to Bombay for .some 
time where he tned to acquire middle- 
class respectability. W’lth his comrades 
in crime, Jinda bought a well-cippointecl 
flat in Antop Hill and even enrolled for a 
brief course in spoken Knglish. It was in I 
Bombay that Jinda shrugged off his Sikh 
identity: he shaved off his Ix'ard and hair 
and entered Punjab. 

Thus began a new phase in the 
terrorist’s life.Now, a suave operator, a , 
cut above the bedraggled l^injab terror- 
jst—was moving in the dark. In early 1 


1985, Jinda was introduced to Sukha 
Sepoy who had by that time declared 
himself to be the "general-m-chief' of- 
the pro-Bhindranwale outfit, the ‘khalis¬ 
tan Commando Force’. 

With Jinda and Bawa now under arrest 
in [)elhi. the number one target for the 
security forces now is Sukha Sepoy or 
General Labh Singh. r.^bh Singh was 
once Sukhdev Singh, a Punjab police 
constable posted in Amritsar distnet 
who saw his fortunes change in early 
1988 with a telephone call at the thmia. 
The call was from Hhai Amrik Singh, 
president of the All India Sikh Students 
Federation (AISSF). Amrik Singh de¬ 
manded of the station house officer 
(SHO) of the police station that a 
particular terrorist who was in the 
lock-up be iinmedialely released. The 
SHO refused to comply with the mders 
of Sant Filiindranwale's protege and 
banged the receiver down. Sukhdev 
Singh, who had witnessed the entire 
scene, met Amnk Singh a few days later 
in the holy shrine and asked Amnk Singh 
of what service he could be. 'fbe com¬ 
mand obviously was: eliminate the SHO. 

'fhe next time Sukhdev Singh was on 
sentry duty he obeyed it. He pumped his 
j boss, the SHO. with bullets frtim his 
I service revolver. While the SHO w'as 
paralysed for lite, trom that faithful day 
Sukhdev Singh hecamc Sukha Sepoy and 
his use in the hierarchy of the terronsts 
was impressive. He was arrested along 
wath the hundreds of (Others during 
Operation Bluestar hut made a daring 
get-away when he was brought to the 
Jalandhar court, i'he ambush that the 
terrorists so successlully stagt'd while 
j the escort party was taking General 
i Labh Singh to court is precisely the kind 
I ot a( tion the police are fearing, now that 
they have Jinda behind bars. 

Working in tandem. Jinda and Labh 
Singh prepared a hit list oi politicians in 
Delhi who they thought had been re- 
spt)nsible for the November 1984 mas¬ 
sacre of Sikhs rn Delhi Congress(l) MP 
Lalit Maken .ind his wife* (ieetanjali were 
ihe fust to be killed. In a similar 
operation, metropolitan councillor Arjun 
Das was lire next to be knocked off. 
According to polue reports, during both 
the assas.sinations, jinda was tiding a 
scooter and had identined the targets for 
tlie hits 

In January 1986 Jinda was anested in 
Delhi's Karol Hagh area, thanks to a 
vigilant police |>arty. Already wanted for 
a senes of crimes, which included the 
two assassinations and a robbery in 
Ahmedabad, warrants were despatched 
to the superintendent of 'fihar Jail from 
all parts of the country. Among the first 
state to l)e granted a production warrant 
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Excellence is our goal... Service is.our commitment 


On its 31st anniversary LIC renews 
its Commitment to the nation. 



"Life Insurance becomes one of the major State 
Undertakings in India. Its objective will serve the 
individual as well as the State. The Profit motive goes 
out of It and the service motive becomes much more 
dominant." 



Life Insurance in the life of the nation. 

£ife Jnsumnce Corporation of Jndiai 
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was Gujarat. 

trial did not end‘in conviction. 
One afternoon when Jincla was being 
taken from the Ahmedabad prison to the 
courtnx)m, he virtually walked out of 
police custody. After telling the armed 
guards that he would like to ease 
himself, Jinda disappeared into the 
bushes—handcuffs and all—never to be 
spotted in Gujarat again. 

The Rajasthan police tracked down 
the elusive convict again m Bombay in 
May 1986 in Antop Hill. Two inspectors 
had received report.s about Jinda’s 
whereabouts, and sure enough, they 
discovered that jinda was living in Antop 
Hill with his accomplice Sukhminder 
Singh Sandhu. Realising that their intelli¬ 
gence reports had been on cue. one 
inspector was posted outside jinda’s 
door and the second scurried off to 
mobilise a larger force for the great 


Police at the scene of the Valdya assasaination 

swoop. 1'he wily Jinda' spotted the cop 
and w'hen the police party relumed to 
Antop Hill, the look-out cop, inspector 
flave, was found tied in the bathroom. 
Tliis tmie Jinda had made good his 
escape by inviting the inspector for a i:up 
of tea. Within minutes, in well-rehearsed 
movements, Jinda packed his luggage 
and took the next train out of Bombay. 
He reappeared in Punjab in another 
disguise, on the prowl for more victims, 

T he stunning assassination of the 
former army chief, General A.S. 
Vaidya, in Pune completed the trans¬ 
formation of the errant lad from Gadli 
village to a master lerronst. For the 
attack, Jinda used the services of several 
hitmen wjio Jiave links in Canada, and 
w^t undef^ofind for seme time follow¬ 
ing the assassination. It was between 
1986 and early 1987, when the police 


were not on his trail, that Jinda launched 
his modemijsation programme. He had 
set new aims and targets and he needed 
better weapons. 

Pakistan had. according to the inter¬ 
rogation reports of some of the terror¬ 
ists arrested during this period, stopped 
giving w'eapons to terrorists in Punjab 
for free. The mercenary trainers and 
members of the Field Intelligence Unit 
(FlU) of Pakistan demanded liard cash. 
With a sten-gun costing over Rs 25, (XX), 
Jinda and vSukha Sepoy realised they had 
to find a big cache. 

The 12 February Ludhiana Bank 
heist, in which Jinda and his 19 accom¬ 
plices raked in Rs 5.52 crores in cash, is 
regarded as a landmark in crime in 
Punjab. Jinda had been working out the 
strategy for the robbery for months, and 
when the crime was committed mem¬ 


bers of both the dreaded Babbar Khaisa 
and the KCF pooled in their manpower. 
Among the notable new mem^rs of 
Jinda's gang was Satnam Singh Bawa. 
Bawa, ‘ who worked in Amntsar as a 
refrigeration technician, started commit¬ 
ting dacoities first in 1985 with Manjit 
Singh, a terrorist, and looted around Rs 
8 l^hs from the office of the state 
electricity board. A booty of exactly 
double the amount was stolen from the 
Punjab National Bank (PNB) branch in 
Ludhiana, after which Jinda was con¬ 
vinced that Bawa was worthy of joining 
his group. 

Bawa's role was not so crucial in the 
execution of the second PNB robbery in 
Ludhiana as it was in the post-robbery 
scenario. The terrorists had agreed that 
Satnam Singh Bawa would provide them 
an ideal front in Punjab. By this time the 
metamorphosis of the gang was com¬ 


plete. With the over Rs 5-crore kK>t, the i 
terrorists purchased five Maruti cars, i 
bought two houses in Ludhiana and one i 
in Mohali (near Chandigarh). Three | 
trucks were purchased for the busiiie>ss 
of Bawa who maintained a low profile, 
living in a locality where the comings and 
goings of the men he introduced as his 
relatives and friends would not be | 
noticed by the police. i 

The breakthrough came when the I 
police raided one of the hideouts of the 
gang in Ludhiana—from where they 
recovered a ledger of accounts and 
photographs and also other lips alx^ut 
the terrorists’ whereabouts. According 
to the account book, Jinda and t.abh 
Singh received the lion’s share of the 
loot—about Rs 50-60 laKhs each—and 
jointly decided on how the spoil should 
be shared with the others, it was from 
the Khudd Mohala house in Ludhiana 
that the police got the duo which led 
them once again to Jinda 

With the duplicate Maruti car keys 
with them, the crack CBI team was 
convinced that Jinda was loo far 
away. Their optimism paid ofl on 24 
March this year, W'hen a patnO party 
checking car keys of all Marutis in 
Ludhiana stopped the one driven by 
Jinda liim.self. On his left was (General ; 
Labh Singh. The cai was asked halt j 
outside the crowded Medical C ollege j 
gate. The driver was wearing trendy | 
clothes. “What the hell?" deriiaiided 1 
Lt'ibh Singh while stepping out of the ; 
Maruti. The number of the dnvio's key j 
matched that of the wanted key. But I 
Jinda’s reflexes were quicker than the j 
policemen’s. Jinda ducked and into | 
the crowd. The policemen ran in pui suit. \ 
But Jinda lost himself in the -iiiging I 
crowd. In the confusion Lahh '^ingh was j 
forgotten and in a chaiactcnsiu M»lc [ 
walked away to the other side of tlie j 
crowded road. j 

Even for tlie wily Jinda, the M*’r(h i 
incident had been Uki close a brush with i 
the authorities. The police had b\' then | 
learnt to see through his and his accom¬ 
plices’ disguise and they would have to 
drastically alter then g-.imeplan if they 
had to survive, 'fhe Delhi police had 
received intinvition that the terrorists 
had been hiding in the posh locabties of 
Greater Kailash and Connaught Place 
and Jinda had been spotted in the 
Trans-Jamuna areas more than once. 

While for the Delhi Police Jinda’s 
arrest is a feather in their c-ap, for the 
most wanted terrorist in the land it ix ; 
perhaps tiie end of the road. But ode cau ' 
never be sure with Jinda who has a ; 
t:e^Ofd .of simply disappearing from the 
clutches of the police bke a phantom. 

Ritu IMM 
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PERSONALITY 


Hie impossible dreamer 

TUI the end, Romesh Thapar remained true to his elusive dream of a new India 
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I t was Komesh Thapar, two years 
ago, who coined the term 'baba 
log government’ to describe the 
style of the Rajiv Gandhi regime. 
At the time, the euphoria sur¬ 
rounding Rajiv’s accession to the throne 
his mother had left behind had not yet 
faded and Thapar's caustic dismissal of 
the best and the bnghtest that Doon 
School liad to offer was considered 
needlessly harsh. A lesser man would 
have felt triumphant that only 18 months 
later his assessment appeared to have 
been vindicated. But to Thapar, who 
died last month at 65, that he had been 
proved right was not particularly impor¬ 
tant: what mattered and saddened him 
I immensely W'as that the India of his 
dreams seemed even further away. 

Obituary writers have groped for 
plirases that accurately described Tha¬ 
par: ‘writer-editor’, ‘columnist- 
commentaior', ‘professional intellecluar 
and ‘political analyst'. Ail of them make 
some sense but none of them really 
captures the essence of rhapar. He was 
certainly a jounialist, and there's no 
doubt that he was a very insightful 
I political analyst; but he was also some- 




















thing more. He was in the noblest 
possible sense of the term, a dreamer. 
The dream never vaned: it was a vision 
of India. And everything that Thapar did, 
and he did more in his 65 years than 
most, was really directed at transform¬ 
ing that dream into reality. 

Romesh Thapar was bom into a 
prosperous Punjabi family (his father 
was a doctor) and given the standard 
upper middle class education of his day: 
Aitchison College, and then. Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore. Early in life, he 
showed traces of the man he would later 
be. At Aitchison College, he was a 
brilliant debater and won the Chirag 
Deen trophy for public speaking. With a 
rebelliousness that would later become 
typical, he insisted on criticising Lady 
Willingdon, the Vicereine,in his accept¬ 
ance speech and the college denied him 
the trophy. 

Thapar would have gone on to Cam¬ 
bridge (where he was going to read 
Law) but I lie war intervened and he 
ended up in Bombay in 1942 as assistant 
editor of The Times of India. It was in 
j Bombay that Frank Moraes (the only 
j other Indian assistant editor on the 
Times) intn^duced him to a group of 
communists including Mohan Kumar- 
arnangalam and P.C. Joshi. Thapar soon 
became an active campaigner for India's 
freedom but because of the influence of 
his Marxist fnends, the independent 
India of his dreams became a socialist 
society He was actively involved with 
the Indian People's Theatre Ass(x:iatic)n 
(IPTA), a left-wing drama company, and | 
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passing m arfcs | 

_I 

m.jnl983, _ 
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interviewer from /m/vnr/magazine 


that he considered himself a_ 

failure. He spoke for those wlio 
were seduced by c ommunism in 
the 1 940s and yet nev er had th e 

stoma^f^ fte tyranny that_ 

communism seems to b ring with it, 

when he saidCI am terribly _ 

embarrassed by the fact that I 


cannot d o a nytMng in poB ti^ 
terms 



his socialist views soon brought him into 
conflict with Ivor Jehu who became 
editor of the Times in 1946. 

When the Times passed into the 
hands of Marwaris (the Dalmias), Tha¬ 
par decided it was time to quit. In 1947 
he left for London to set up the Euro¬ 
pean bureau of the Free Press of India 
news agency, a pet project of S. Sada- 
nand’s which fell through when Vallab- 
bhai Patel decided to sabotage it by 
refusing Sadanand (the founder of Bom¬ 
bay’s Free Tress Journal) tclepnnter 
lines. 

When 1'hapar returned to India m 
1949. he realised that his left-wing views 
made him a misfit on most newspapers. 
He decided therefore to set up his own 
weekly magazine called Crossroads. It 
was inevitable that his communist 
fnends would become associated with 
the venture and soon Crossroads came 
to be regarded as a CPI mouthpiece. 
4'hapar was never a card-carrying party 
member but he went along with the CPI 
on most issues and helped organise the 
communist underground (the CIM was 
then ()utlawt‘d). 

4'he proWems began around 1952 
when 4'hapar realised that the India of 
liis dreams was not the same as the j 
communists'. The CPI was following a | 
solidly pro-Russian line, the lunatic I 
fringe represented by B.T. Kanadive | 
had taken over and Pandit Nehru was j 
regarded as an agent of bourgeois (asc- I 
ism. Thapar's conception of India was 
nearer Nehru’s than Ranadive’s (“When 
you come from an upper middle class 
background, you have this weakness for 
civilised people,*’ he was to jrike later), 
and he fought against the CITs stanri on 
Nehru. But by then. Crossroads repre¬ 
sented the CPI much more than it 
represented the 'man who had started it 
and Thapar finally walked out in 1954 

He went through a had patc h for the 
next three years. His old communist 
friends detested him for having prefer¬ 
red Nehru to Stalin, and Morani -then | 
chief minister of Bombay--who re- j 
garded him .is a dangerous lettist, 
hounded him out of every job he got. | 
The government blacklisted him from j 
the Films Division and he ended up I 
acting in a Hindi feature film (Footpath: 
Dilip Kumar was the hero and 'fhapar 
was second lead) for lack of anything 
else to do. Finally, he cemsidered emig¬ 
rating when his friends suggested he 
write to Nehru (whom he did nejt know at 
all) and complain about the Films Divi- | 
sion blacklist. Much to Thapar’s sur¬ 
prise, M.D. Mathai, Nehru’s special 
assistant, phoned him the day after the 
Prime Minister received his letter and 
told him that the ban had been lifted. 


Obituary 
writers have 
groped for 
phrases that 
accurately 
descr fl ied Thapan ^writer-editor', 

columnist-commentator', _ 

'pro fessiona l in tellectual' and 
'political analyst'. AM o f t hem make 

som e sense but none of th em _ 

rMljy caf^r^jiie essenc e of 

Thapar. He was ce rtainly a _ 

jramali^, but he w as also_ 

something more. He was in the 

no^t _ 

dr^mer. the^r^ never varied! 
it was a vision of India 


After that, 'fhapar found enough 
documentary work (he would wnte 
scripts and read commentaries) to keep 
going, and in 1959, decided he was going 
to start another magazine and that this 
time, he was not going to let anybody 
else take it over. And so, Seminar was 
born. 

T hapar took Seminar to Delhi in 19(>0 
to he nearer the centre of things. He 
was, by then, beginning to reassess his 
politic.al position. Like many others of his 
generation, he had flirted with commun¬ 
ism but had been appalled by the Stalin- 
worshipping, Russian stooges in the 
CPI. Nevertheless, he still believed in a 
socialist vision ot India and thought it 
was an ideal worth striving towards. The 
question was: how.-' 

'I he answer strqck him in 19t)5 when 
Indira (iandhi invited him to advise a 
commit lee she wa.s chairing on the New 
York I'racle Fair. Hiapar had never been 
able to work up much enthusiasm for 
.Shastn but suddenly, he realised that 
Mrs (jaiidhi was India’s best hope for 
the future: not only did she share 
Nehru’s ideals but she was also his 
daughter and could therefore be elected 
to power. 

'Phis happened sooner than anyone 
had expected when Shastri died in 
Tashkent in 1966 and Thapar became a 
key member of Mrs (Gandhi's kitchen 
cabinet. He refused resolutely to join 
politics, saying that he was not after 
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power, but advised on nearly everything 
froii piibli^hin>» a rural wall newspaper 
to foundin^^ the India Tourism Develop- 
uu'ut Corporation (ITDC). 'I’hose wore 
heady days. *'We thought that Indira 
(iandhi was the person ^ho would cany 
through the ideas of Nehru, ' he was to 
recall later. “We thought we were 
clearin^i the way for action. Actually, we 
were cleonnK the way tor Indira 
(Jandhi,” 

Of course, he didn’t sec this at the* 
tune, and fired by his vision of a new 
I India, helped enKincsT the Con^=»ress 
[ split in 1969. Hut by 1971. tie was 
! be)sMnnin>> to have his diAibls Nothing 
I was ac tually getting done-. Mrs Gandhi 
i was becoming more dictatorial And the 
I kitchen cabinet was being disbanded. 

I 'I'hapar began to g(’t i rilical ot hei in 
j SviiuHtir and finally di'cided to tackle her 
I head-on by attacking Sanjay ( iandhi and 
1 his Maruti car projeU. f'oi this sin, he 
I was frozen out and a \(ai later, when 
j the chairman (j( C't'nlia! liaiik of India 
I was fired for reliismg I > sanction a loan 
I to Maruti, I'hapar resigned his diroc- 
I torship of the bank in protest 

Once again, his idealism had been 
made use of. What the CPI h<id done to 
him in the 195()s, Indira (iandhi did to 
lum in the 196()s. Later, in a rnonunU of 
reflection, w^hen asked about the great 
1969 Congress split that he helped 
create, he would sigh and say: “Oh, 
1969: now that was a \eiv bad year.” 

I n 1975 when the Kmergency was 
declared, many of the leltist intellec¬ 
tuals who had fallen out with Mrs (iandhi 
refrained from openly opposing the sup¬ 
pression of civil libei'tios 'fhe rcMsijn 
they gave was that democracy had trulv 
been in danger and that Mrs (iandhi was 
left with no option. The real reason of 
course was cowardice- nobody wanted 
to be locked up during an Kmergency 
that, It seemed, would go on forever 
Komesh 'I'hapar was one of the lew who 
dared to speak out. He opposed thi^ 
Emergency vigorously in Seminar and 
w'hen the magazine was served with its 
censorship order, he refused to accept it 
ai)d shut down Seminar instead. He 
withdrew his column from tlie Economic 
and Political Weekly for the same 
reastins and went into temporary retire¬ 
ment. 

He emerged from it in 1977 when the 
Emergency was lifted but disillusioned 
with the blind alley that Nehruvian 
socialism had Ic^d him into, he began to 
reassess his own political views. To find 
new answ^ers, he turned to Gandhi and 
read everything the Mahatma had writ¬ 
ten. He was amazed: “I should have 
seen it before. Any problem and Gandhi 
has a solution to it." 


And so, riiapar found a new foc'us. 
The political views he expressed 
through most of the 80s, owed more to 
(iandhi than to Nehru. 'Fhere was less 
enthusiasm for modernisation and indus- 
tnalisation and more talk of the India of 
the villages. He became more suspicious 
of Westernisation and worried about the 
dominance of the English-speaking elite. 
When a third member of the Nehru 
family came along, he was wary, having 
been let down once betorc. And w-hon^ 
Rajiv began to espinise the values of the 
Western elite, there was no qut^stion of 
supporting him and th<* 'baba he 
brought to pow'er with him. 

I By then, I'hapar had become some- 
j thing of a mainstream media institution. 

I 'file pnu ess of shifting from the iiuellec 
trial journals to those with a wader 
circulation liad hegun with a column for 
India Today in the late 197(Js. In the 


~j l^apar’s 
^ .| friends always 
telievedt hat 
his wife Raj 
k^thim 

goin g. Th apar himself r^ily 
conce ded this. Raj was his 
co^itor at Seminar and virtually 



ran the magazme. ^ also ran his 
life, helping him get over his many 
dis^pointments...Raj died a few 
months ago. After thatj, thapar was 
never quite himself 


I98()s there was a regular Business 
India column, lots of writing for The 
Illustrated Weekly and the odd piece for 
SifNi)AY.(His last column for us w^as on 
India’s foreign policy in the 12—18 July 
1987 issue.) He had also become—-along 
with Khushwant Singh—the first port of 
call for foreign correspondents eager to 
understand India. Unlike other members 
of Dellu’s intellectual network, however, 
he usually had intelligent things to say. 
Asked bv Michael Kaufman of the New 
York Times what India had contributed 
to the Westminster-style democracy it 
had imported from Britain, Thapar 
thought awhile and then said “rent-a- 
crowd". It seemed like a joke but as 
anyone who sees the crowds at 7, Race 
Course Road, during the morning dar- 
shan these days will tell you, it’s un¬ 
cannily close to the truth. 




T hapar’s friends always btdieved that 
his wife Raj kept him going. Thapar 
hin]self readily conceded this: “I have 
always been very idealistic and I get 
carried away very easily, while she is 
dtjwn to earth and pragmatic." Raj was 
his co-editor at Seminar and virtually ran 
the magazine. She also ran his life, 
helping him get over his many dis¬ 
appointments. 

1'wo years ago, the 'fhapais learned 
that she had cancer. They tried every¬ 
thing, took her abroad •for treatment, 
and consulted the best doctors. Nothing 
worked and Raj died a few months ago. 
After that, 'I'hapar was never quite 
himself. Friends like Aitin Shoune did 
their best lo clu^ei him up, to get him 
involved m new things hut tliere w'as no 
doubt that he had lost his will to live. 
Always a voluble man, h(* suddenly 
withdrew into him.'.elt, tried to avoid 
going out and seeint'd h? lo.-,e niU'iest in 
the \v(»Tid. 

His iilends s.nd Uea it was only a 
1 licit ter of lime and tlk v were nghl. 
VVtien Thajiar died on 22 .August, every 
oiit' was '^afldeiu'd and vet. somehow, 
nobodv was r<'allv sni jn isod Khiishw ,inl 
Singh wroU^ in lus oliitiiarv that when hv 
wrote Raj’s obituary, hi.* nnghr as well 
have written Romesh's. The two were 
as inseparable in death as in life 
In a sense, Thaiiar's pc.ssiiig marks 
the end of an era. In 198.'^ he ti^ld an 
interv'iewer from IinpniU maga./ine that 
he considered himself a failiiie. lie 
spoke for his generation, lor those 
bright, well-edui'ated young men who 
were seduced by communism in the 
194().s and yet never had the siomaLh tor 
the tyi'anny that communism seems to 
bring with it, when he .said' “I am 
tembly einbai.mssed by the fact that I 
cannot do anything in political terms. We 
wasted too much energy in doing so 
many little things." 

He said then, that if he were to live his 
life again he would proi)ably have prefer¬ 
red to go into politics lull'time. But, he 
admitted: "To be a politician, you have 
to have a power base, a constitueiKy. I 
have none. And I cannot mobilise peo¬ 
ple. I just do not have the right chemic¬ 
als." That finally was the tragedy. He 
was a backroom boy, not a fnuit-hne 
leader. And the people at the front who 
he supported frcmi behind the lines, 
nearly always used him and then dis¬ 
carded him. 

On the other hand, nearly everybody 
else from his generation who went into 
politics ended up compromising on ideals 
in the pursuit of power. At least Thapar 
remained true to himself; and to that 
elusive dream of a new India. 

VIr SanghvI 
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Worldwide acceptance...rising export figures... 




RMI's exports soar even when others fall. 


RMI's the cycle 
that's made a nan,a 
for itself in over 5C 
countries. Ranging 
from the Middle-east 
to Africa and Europe. 
A tribute to its 
impeccable quality, 
rough construction. 

In fact, while 
exports of other Indian 
cycles are falling, 

RMI is continuously moving up. 
Winning global tenders worth 
crores from World Bank, UNDP, 
USAID and others. Against Japan, 
Taiwan, Korea, China, UK, Prance, 
Austria and Brazil. 



^m■n iitMa fitMe immt 


What's more, RMI is the 
first Indian company to set up 
Its own factory abroad—m 
Uganda. And even earn foreign 
exchange through technical 
know-how provided to others. 
Feats no other Indian bicycle 
manufacturer can match. 

It is this world class 
expertise that's behind each 
RMI cycle you buy. Whether for 
pleasure, sport, fitness or 
health. And above all, riding to 
work or carrying your load. 





Get yourself a RMI cyde. 
And ride the way the world 
does. 
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TRENDS 


The hook-up 
ha bit 

Entertainer, educator, salestnUn—call it what 
you will, but there is no doiibt that television 
has changed the lifestyle's of millions of viewers 
all over the country 



I 


mi 


S ome compare its flickering im¬ 
ages to the wannth of a cave¬ 
man's fire. Some call it the elec¬ 
tronic companion for the lonely twen¬ 
tieth-century human. Yet others simply 
dismiss it as an idiot box. Name it what 
you will, you cannot ignore it. Like the 
|R*ople of most countries in the world, 
Indians are now irrevocably hooked to 
their nineteeiunch personal screens. 
And with an impressive reach of more 
than .bo million viewers, Doordarshan's 
impact on the national lifestyle is just 
beginning to be visible. 

""rt'levision was introduced in India 
and othei I'hird World c(;untnes as a 
methc.d of d(*veloping societies in a 
hurry ” (l)anu'l Leiner). Like all de- 
vc'lopmenl-oiieiited governments, the 
fiovernmeiit of India set out with the 
lolt^' ideal of using the medium for 
('dncalKnial and progiessive purposes, 
“h was li li," says Anjali Monteiro. who 
IS v\v)rkiiig on a Tata Institute of Social 
St lenct's (TISS) 111. I) on mass media 
and devt‘lopnK nt. ‘that television could 
fransniil instantaneously to millions of 
vieweis the whole package of modem 
technologK'al practices, skills, values, 
c'tc.” Dooidarshan was to promote “a 
scicntifu' leinpei. national integration, 
social weltaie measures,” .ind so on. 
None ol the < ias.s W’c\stern commer- 
c’lalisatioT) f(jr us, said the early I & B 
ministry Y<‘t Ihev succumbed, hesita¬ 
tingly, in 7t‘. and allowed commercials 
for the lirst tune But commercialisation 
is a juggeinaut before which country 
after c'oiinti v has Jallen And riding the 
juggernaut h.is In^en tin* counterpart of 
commc-n cilisation ('lUcTtainment. 
"Woiicl e.xpenence has been that the 
primarv Iliiu l»(ui ol television is enter¬ 
tainment," says Lc'ela Rao, of Bangalore 









University, who is workinj^ on a re¬ 
search project on television alon^i with a 
Swedish professor, “and obviously we 
have capitulated to this fact “ 

As viewers, we may watch the late 
night documentaries without letting oiu' 
yawn slip by, or exhort our children to 
see the wildlife shows. We may even 
watch the government s version of the 
news with a sense of duly, oi fon (* of 
habit. But the figures tell the tale. I:)veil 
in metropolitan cities, the average \ lew- 
ership of The Newb or SMiuirtun nvvev 
rises above 25 per cent, f or tht* morn¬ 
ing news, It is a dismal 15 ptT (eiit All 
said and done, what w e really want is to 
sink our chops into (average 

viewership in Delfii and Bombay r(*ached 
a.high of almost 75 iier cent), nr laugh 
over Yehjo HiV /induL^i. And we can’t 
get enough of the stuff 

“It is not Big Brother who watches 
us. It IS we who watch Big Brother. .And 
yet it is he w'ho by that very fact 
organises and contiols us, “ said K. 
Allcmand in Touvon rt Television. But 
in fact the power of television over our 
collective mind is hard to quantify, and it 
will be years before the television gen¬ 
eration becomes the decision-making 
generation in India. 

But already the sign? are all around 
us. Television voices boom off the walls 
in every urban neighbourhood, drowning 
out the echoes of last decade’s children’s 
squalls. Sunday evening strerds in many 
northern cities are like streets in a ghost 
town, a pleasure for those w'ho want to 
be far from the madding crowd. “'Fhere 
are no children plaving on the streets in 
Kala Nagar where I live, “ savs Anuta 
Malik, the Delhi-based J'V critic who has 




her finger on the pulse of the viewer like 
nobodv else. “They are all glued to their 
I'V sets ’’ 

Sur[)nsingly, it is children wiio watch 
I tf'IevisKjii more than adults. According 
I to one Ofierational Research Group 
(( IRCj) sui-vx^y, children in Delhi, for 
instfince, spent thrice the time watching 
tiu* tube as their parents did. Disturbing¬ 
ly, however, it is not children’s program¬ 
mes that they w^atch. 'fhat’s because 
they hardly exist, or are so inane that 
few children will watch them. Like many 
ol his peers ail over the country, young 
Ajoy Bose of standard VI] lists Huniyaad 
as one of his favounte programmes. 

Says Kazia Ismail, regional infoniiation 
officer, UNlCh'K, “There are some 
insidious values being exhibited on tele¬ 
vision and children should be guarded 
against them. “ Yet study after study has 
shown that it becomes very difficult to 
contiol the effect of television on chil¬ 
dren. In the IJvS. lowered attention spans 
and reduced reading habits have been 
directly linked to the phetKimenal 
growth of television. Says Leela Rao, 

“In Western societies, television be¬ 
came a r(*placement for parental atten¬ 
tion, especially in tenns of education.” 
Adds Paul Willemenes, of the British 
Film Institute, “Television can also re¬ 
place parental authority to a large ex¬ 
tent. ” The fact that there is another 
pow'erful source of information right 
inside the home can easily alter a child's 
perception of his parents. Television, 
say the experts, can alter the nuclear 
family structure. 

Others say that in its nascent stage in 
India, television has actually brought the 
family closer together. Citing a study by 
a Bombay University Ph.D student, Dev 
Nadkarny writes that since Indian fami¬ 
lies arc still at a group viewing stage, 
with parents and children clustered 
together next to the screen, television 
becomes a bonding factor. Agrees Rao, 
“At first child»-^n and elders will discuss 
how they rea- to the various roles on 
TV, so more r eraction within the 
family.is possible.” Importantly, howev¬ 
er, this closeness, says Nadkarny, also 


Arun Govll and Deepika 
in Ramayana: on 
V top of tha charts 




introverts the family away from the 
community since much less time is 
reserved for socialising. “Social be¬ 
haviour changes, ” says Rao. And adds, 
in what will receive universal nods of 
guilty acceptance, “When guests come 
in, they all have to watch TV together. 
There is no longer the same interper¬ 
sonal interaction, “ In the long run, she 
warns, even intra-family interaction will 
reduce. After all TV, as Govind Nihalani, 
filmmaker, complains, “takes away an¬ 
ger time, resentment time, talking time, 
and even thinking time." Rao adds that 
as people begin to exercise their viewing 
choices independently, they will become 
isolated even within the family. 

W hat’s more, we do not just watch 
television, we react as well. A 
young girl in a Kerala village has decided 
that she wants to be a model, “just like 
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Gathering around the television set: “We are like a huge joint family watching trash” 


the ones on TV". And three-year-oid 
Rohan Murty in Ban^jalore will settle for 
no other brand of chocolate than the one 
he spied on a commercial, the night 
before. "Little children sing jingles in¬ 
stead of nursery rhymes." says Anuta 
Malik in dismay. And the words, "Mum¬ 
my, I want Maggi noodles" must have 
reverberated in a hundred dialects 
thousands of times across ihe country^. 
Certainly Food Specialities has been 
counting its coins with pleasure. “Who 
would have thought that people would 
eat a convenience food like Maggi in 
such a big way?" a.sks Partha Kakshit of 
Marketing Research and Advisory^ Ser¬ 
vices Pvt, Ltd. (MRAS), Bombay. In¬ 
deed, television has become the new 
super salesman. With a viewership that 
is now higher than the aggregate read¬ 
ership, television has long overtaken 
radio and print as the most effective 


oo rdarsh an still 
relies heavily on the 
movie moghuls to 

__dish o ut kit^ art in 

the g uis e of Indianness*. Says 
filmmaker G ovind Nihal ani, 
"/fa/na/a/uprovldes p^e with a 
world vim Uieyliad lost. It 
gives¥^ a simplified^Mmdud 
code to live by” 



medium for mass market advertising, 
l^st year, Doordarshan ad revenues 
totalled Rs 100 crores, and are expected 
to double this year despite a recent 
setback due to its exorbitant rates. "We 
used to tliink concept in temis of print," 
says Miidra Communications’ Ajay Gup¬ 
ta. "But now It’s TV campaigns all the 
way." Sometimes, he says, 80 per cent 
of d client's budget is reserved for 
Doordarshan. And television advertising 
generally pays. 

According to Rakshit, the 186 towns 
with television transmitters have since 
become purchasing towns and have 
registered a tremendous growth. While 
the makers of Boost, it is rumoured, 
who spent Rs 35 lakhs on their Kapil 
Dev campaign, later recovered the 20 
per cent market share in milk food 
drinks that they had lost to Horlicks, 
apparently after Horlicks’ own aggres- 
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siveTVcampaiKTi. “televisioncommer¬ 
cials/’writes N. L. Chowla, “exert 
greater impact on the buying habits of 
people than the viewers themselves may 
admit." 

Yet this impact is severely limited. 

For television, in spite of its potential to 
reach 70 per cent of the country’s 
population, remains an urban phe¬ 
nomenon, Nearly 50 per cent of the 
country’s TV setvS are found in just nine 
urban centres. And inevitably, despite 
its cfaims to the contrary', Doordarshan 
caters for its real rather than its poten¬ 
tial audience. “Television,” says Fraful 
BidWai,, a harsh critic of the Doordarshan 
model, “has become part of the self- 
image and self-expression of the urban 
elite. “ And former [ & B secretary S.S. 
Gill, in a paper presented at the Namedia 
conference in Delhi last year, says, “The 
penetration of television in rural areas 
has only been nominal. Unless more 
community sets are made available, 
villagers will remain outside its effective 
reach. “ 

To some, this is just as well, given the 
consumenst cnjlture perpetuated by 
Doordarshan. So far, nobody has done a 
detailed research on the impact of prog¬ 
ramming, especially commercials, on the 
urban poor or a rural audience to whom 
the products advertised are entirely 
inaccessible. “I'he advertisements are 
alien even to urban India, ” comments 
Leela Rao, “and what troubles me is the 
Western orientation, and what it will 
mean... “ Surely the government is well 
aware of the frustrations that it can 
yield. Its own Seventh Plan document 
says, pompously, “Care will be taken 
not to project themes which may have 
pernicious consequences of conspicuous 
consumerism and lead to social divisive¬ 
ness, One need only watch commer¬ 
cials for a few seconds to realise, as 
Ashish Rajadhyaksha. author and TV 
critic'puts it. “There seems to be a 
complete lacuna between the stated 
developmentalist intentions and actual 
implementation. “ 

Perhaps Doordarshan s greatest im¬ 
pact has been on the nation’s sense of 
culture. “It has been nothing short of 
devastating,” says Rajadhyaksha. 
“Doordarshan has succeeded in its un¬ 
stated intention of making TV, instead of 
film, central to a new urban mass 
culture.” It has become a culture indus¬ 
try. At first, like television everywhere, 
it rehed heavily on the cinema aesthetic. 
Now, however, it is cinema’s turn to be 
affected by the gigantic power of the tiny 
screen. MRAS research has shown that 
the TV owners’ movie-going habits have 
been reduced and that the video-TV 
boom has even had a cascading effect op 
non-TV owners. Inevitably, cinema has^ 
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X I undertaken ki the 
posManatadaysto 

find out whether the _ 

Congress<<i*ttrolled news was 
less crediblei| “l t showed," says Leela 
Rao, *1hat people thought the 
Co ngress was more credible, as 
you knew what to believe” 



had to accommodate, and compete with, 
the new medium. Says Sliyam Benegal, 
who is now on a Doordarshan select 
committee, “Soon we shall see bigger 
films, epics, films with more spectacle in 
them. They will have more sex, more 
violence, just to bring the audiences 
back.” . 

So far, though, the film industry has 
been co-opted by Doordarshan. And 
though Doordarshan has the unques¬ 
tioned power to dictate cultural tastes.to 
an ever girowing audience, it still relies 
heavily on the the movie moghuls to dish 
out kitsch art in the guise of indianness'. 
Take the year-long serial Ramayana, 


that has topped the charts in many cities 
over the past few months. “It is not 
even competently done, ” complains 
Govind Nihalani, filmmaker, ’‘yet it is > 
hugely popular.” Nihalani feels that the 
serial’s message is particularly interest¬ 
ing today, when the nation is in a state of 
uncertainly. “There has been an all¬ 
round breakdown in values, ” he says, 
“and the Ramayana provides people with 
a world view they had lost. It brings 
back myths they had stopped relating to. 
Most importantly, it giveslhem a simpli¬ 
fied conduct code to live by.” 

W hatever the quality of the cultural 
message that Doordarshan im¬ 
parts, its programming has now become 
part of the collective consciousness and 
idiom. Lajoji and Rajani are characters 
through whom we can live vicariously or 
at least imitate. I'hey are part of our 
common memory. But Amita Malik says 
that this has unified us for all the wrong 
reasons. “We are like a huge joint family 
watching trash, ” she says. Precisely for 
this reason, the easy stereotypes that 
are the staple of television programming 
can be insidious and damaging. Women’s 
groups particularly, have been very 
worried about the portrayal of women on 
television, and the subsequent impact on 
societal attitudes. In a study done for the 
Council for Social Development, authors 
Frabha Knshnan, Pumima Rao and Ani¬ 
ta Dighe found that many Doordarshan 
programmes were cultural reinforcers. 


A seminar held by the Namedia Foundation irt Calcutta: whither television? 
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Especially in the the arts and entertain¬ 
ment category. “They tended to en¬ 
trench the view of dependency and 
subordination for women, and aggres¬ 
sion and dominance for men as culturally 
ideal, “ says the report. And because 
television is a visual medium, the semio¬ 
tic mesage that comes through, espe¬ 
cially from the commercials, can be 
more disruptive still. 

These fears assume, however, that 
the viewer passively internalises the 
negative or positive images that bounce 
off his set. AnjalLMonteiro has a strong 
word of caution against this. “This 
transportational view of the media pre¬ 
sumes a simplistic, unidirectional causal¬ 
ity sender-message-receiver, and has 
been discredited in the West, as it 
bestows on the media, especially televi¬ 
sion, an exaggerated power to influ¬ 
ence. ” 

In fact, there is enough evidence to 
show that audiences do exercise a 
choice while watching the tube. The 
central government's efforts to promote 
not just a national language but a national 
culture that springs from Delhi, have 
failed. According to MRAS, many south¬ 
ern and even eastern cities have re¬ 
sponded unenthusiastically to ilinoi 
programming. Regional broadcasts are 
consistently rated much higher than the 
national programme and in Bangalore, 
Madras and (Calcutta, Buniyaad often 
figured nowhere in the top ten program¬ 
mes. Many viewers simply use the ‘off • 
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viewer passivdy' 




internalises the neg^e or 


positive images ttiat 


bounce off his set. Says Anjaii 
IWonteiro, *TTiis tra nsportational 
view...has been discreditedln thT 


West, as it bestows on the media, 
especially television, an 


exaggerated power to influence” 


switch, making a statement of their 
control over the idiot box. 

Moreover, how much people absorb 
from television depends much on the 


credibility of the broadcasting agency. 
“For Dodrdarshan to have Credibility, iF 
must have credibility in totality^ hi afl > ' 
fields, before it c4n make hfroade into an 
established authority/',says Leela Rdo. 
This total credibility is obi^usly lacking. 
“When people watch the hews," says 
Rao, “the visuals’are believable, but 
there is no complete belief in what you. 
are watching. “ Adds PTI general mana¬ 
ger, P. Unnikrishnan, “Although the 
credibility of TV news hats improved, the 
hangover of the past, • makes 
for a tightrope walk between what 
should be and should nOf ^ covered. 

Humorously, Rao tells of an AIR - 
survey undertaken in the post-Janata ’ 
days when an attempt was made to find 
out whether the Congress-controlled 
news was less credible than the Janata 
version. “The study showed, ’’ smiles ^ 
Rao, “that people thought the Congress 
was more credible, after aU, because al 
least you knew what fo believe and what 
not to. “ 




* 

A seem from on* of th* chlWron'a 
progromrooo: loan* atutl 

Media research is still in its infancy in 
India and it is too early to guage what 
interactions have developed between 
Doordarshan and the viewer. As Door- 
darshan plods along, burrowing complex 
paths into our national psyche, one 
thing, however, is certain. Whatever 
futuristic visions the twenty-first cen¬ 
tury may hold for India-larger-thanrlife,. 
television screens, high-density TV, 
cable programming, multiple chaimels, 
split-screen technology and so on-no 
picture of the future wifi be. cpnu)lete , 
without the qnihipi-esenc^ of the mivh- 
mali^ed add mu<4i-loved televisiohbox, 

perhaps in every home. 

wWh wpw to 

from mtu SMiifMMVOelM 
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NEWS 



Students confront the police in Srinagar: senseless violence 

KASHMIR 




ALLEY OF DISCORD 


Communal violence erupts in Srinagar 


fought pitched bat¬ 
tles with the stu¬ 
dents in different 
parts of Srinagar. 

Miscreants and 
anti-social elements 
soon joined to make 
capital from the dis¬ 
turbances. Pro- 
Pakistan slogans 
were raised and 
shops belonging to a 
particular community 
were looted. The 
police force in par¬ 
ticular bore the brunt 
of the students' 
wrath: stones and 
other missiles were 
freely used and jeeps 
burnt. In several 
places where (atlii- 
charges and teargas 
shelling proved in¬ 
effective, the police 
opened fire resulting 
in the death of a 
15-ycar-old student, 
Shafaat Ahmed. 

'fhe situation took 
a turn for the worse 
when the policemen entered a girls' 
school and beat up the students who 
were demonstrating against the Vish- I 
wabharati College incident. The cops 
also cane-charged the girls of the Nawa 
Kadal Women’s College who had taken 
out a procession defying the prohibitory 
orders clamped in the old city areas. The 


T he incident was trivial, the remark, 
perhaps innocuous. Hut for a whole 
week in end-Augusl passions ran high in 
picturesque Srinagar as rampaging mobs 
ruled the Kashmir Valley and indulged in 
senseless rioting. Kven gun-wielding 
I policemen could do little to contain the 
nsing tide of communal violence which 
left one person dead and over 150 
students injured. 

It all began with the University (irants 
Commission deciding to hold a seminar 
j at the local Vishwabharati Women's 
i College. 'J'he vsubject: contribution of 
Rabindranath I'agore and Muhammad 
Iqbal to India’s freedom struggle. 
However, as the seminar progressed, 

I the discussu^ns turned disturbingly com¬ 
munal as most of the speakers digressed 
from the topic and concentrated on 
glorifying the poet of their own commun¬ 
ity. For example, Dr Murtaza Siddique, 
who is a professor in Saudi Arabia, 
spoke for about an hour on the superior¬ 
ity of the Holy Koran over all other 
I religious texts. Despite being warned 
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time and again by the chairman to 
concentrate on the subject of the semi¬ 
nar, Dr Siddique continued his blatantly 
communal speech. Religious feelings 
among the members of the audience 
were obviously w^hipped up and the 
students were divided into two distinct 
groups: the Hindus and the Muslims. 
The seminar over, the students dis¬ 
persed, but the tension remained. 

The seminar was still the subject of 
discussion when the students gathered 
in their classrooms the next day. And 
when one of the students, a Kashmiri 
pandit, allegedly made a sacrilegious 
remark, the fuse was lit. A girl even ran 
to the city’s Islamia College a few 
kilometres away, to narrate the incident. 
The boys immediately boycotted their 
classes and marched in a procession 
towards Vishwabharati College to 
avenge the insult. An ugly situation was 
however prevented by the police who 
stopped tlie procession midway. Frus¬ 
trated, the students vent their ire on the 
cops. For the next four days, the police 


G.M. Shah (in dark glasses) and other 
leaders at the MUF meeting 






Farooq Abdullah: upset 


police action generated gieater public 
anger and strongly-worded statements 
criticising the “police excesses" were 
issued by students organisations and 
politicians. Kven the ruling National 
Conference MP, Abdur Rashid Kabuli, 
condemned the police brutality, while 
the fiery chairman of the Peoples Action 
Committee, Mirwaiz Moulvi Fa-ocq, 
demanded a judicial probe into the inci¬ 
dent. 

All this while the pro-Pakistan, fun¬ 
damentalist Muslim llnited Front (MUF) 
was waiting in the wings. The present 
situation was tailor-made for the party to 
come to the centrestage. And they did it 
in a big way by organising a massive 
public rally in Snnagar’s sprawling Iqbal 
Park. Amidst repeated applause from 



the 12,00()-strong crowd, the MUF 
I leaders talked about “Brahmin impenal- 
I ism" and the need for a jehad (holy war) 
to free Kashmir from the colonial rule of 
New Delhi. The speakers also chal¬ 
lenged Kashmir’s accession to India and 
former chief minister Gulam Muhammad 
Shah, who was out in the cold for quite 
some time, utilised the platform to hog 
the political limelight. “Do you think you 
alone are Pakistanis and not me?" thun¬ 
dered Shah who only a year back usefl to 
blame Pakistan for inciting violence in 
the state. 

Shah raised other controversial and 
anti-national points as well. He charged 
his brother-in-law, chief minister Farooq 
Abdullah, with conspiring with New 
Delhi to reduce the Muslim majority in 
Kashmir into a minority. And while Gul 
Shah delivered his anti-national speech, 
the militants in the crowd burnt the 
national tncolour and hoisted the Pakis¬ 
tani flag on the dias from which Shah was 
speaking. 

'I'he other speakers were no less 
provocative. 'Pheie was (ja/i Nissar 
Ahmed Bin Muhammad, the firebrand 
priest from Anantnag, Syed Ali Shah 
Geelani, the acting Amir of Jamaat-e- 
Islami, and Moulvi Abbas .\nsari, the 
convenor of the MUF —all spitting 
venom. The only sane voice was that of 
Abdul (jhani Lone, chairman of the 
Peoples Conference, who urged the 
unnily crowd to “remain within limits. 
You cannot get what you want by raising 
such slogans." At the end of the meet¬ 
ing, the crowds forced Dr Qazi Nissar to 
carry a Pakistani flag in his hand and led 
him in a proce.ssion through the streets. 

G.M. Shah’s outburst was under¬ 
standable but what has surprised Kash¬ 
mir watchers was the presence of mod¬ 
erate MUF leaders like Moulvi Abbas 
and Abdul Ghani l.one at the meeting. 
Many feel that the moderates are gra¬ 
dually but surely losing control of the 
MUF to the militants. The fundamental¬ 
ist Jamaat-e-lslami, one of the consti¬ 
tuents of the MUF, has begun to assert 
itself and it is this party which gave the 
rally a communal tinge. 

Expectedly Farooq Abdullah and his 
cabinet colleagues have taken exception 
to the senseless, inesponsible and in¬ 
flammatory speeches of the MUF lead¬ 
ers at a time when communal passions 
are running high in the state. Cases 
under the stringent Public Safety Act 
and the Terrorists and Disruptive Activi¬ 
ties (Prevention) Act have been reg¬ 
istered against six MUF leaders who 
spoke at the rally. Though they are yet 
to be arrested, the police have so far 
detained more than 30 persons for 
dishonouring the national tricolour. 

YtiMif imne^Srkmgar 


POLITIC S 

TURNING THE 
TABLES 

Will the government order an 
enquiry against V.P/Singh? 

W ill the government order an en¬ 
quiry against V. P. Singh.^ Ever 
since the Raja launched his crusade 
against corruption in high places, press¬ 
ure has been mounting on the Prime 
Minister to initiate an inquisition against 
Singh. In the forefront of the counter¬ 
attack against the former finance and 



KalpfiRth Ral: hitting out at V.P. Singh 


defence minister is the irrepressible 
Congress(f) MP, Kaipnath Rai, who on 
more than one occasion branded V. P. 
Singh as a CIA agent. 

On 21 July Rai fired his first salvo by 
submitting a list of charges against the 
Raja of Manda to the then President Zail 
Singh, who passed on the cx>mplamt to 
the government. Kaipnath Rai followed 
it up with a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister. The memorandum, which 
listed definite charges of nepotism and 
misuse of power by V. P. Singh, was 
signed by 51 junior Congress(l) MPs and i 
is now lying with the Union home I 
minister, Buta Singh. That the govern¬ 
ment did not take Rai’s allegations lightly 
was evident from Union minister of state 
for finance Janardhan Poojary's assertion 
on 19 August that the charges against 
Singh would be carefully examined. 
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V.P. Singh and the letter written to him by the PM 

Kai, of course, is not willing to leave it 
at that. Said Kaipnath Rai: “I demand the 
impeacliment of V. P. Smgh on the 
charges I have placed. If an enquiry is 
set up and they are not found substan¬ 
tial, I >^11 resign from Parliament.'' Kai 
even questioned Singh's authority to 
(Criticise Amitabh Hachchan and his 
brother, Ajitabh, when his own son, 
Ajay, had amassed wealth and acquired 
assets abroad. "V. P. Smgh knows what 
is in store for him. He is a traitor, a 
conspirator and '"should be punished," 
quipped Rai. When asked to comment on 
Kaipnath Rai's allegations, V. P. Singh 
shot back: "My son got the job in 
London the same way Rajiv (xanclhi got 
his job in the Indian Airlines because lie 
was Indira Gandhi s son. I am no longer 
in power and they are free to set up an 
enquiry against me." 

Home ministry officials were ex¬ 
tremely tight-lipped on the issue and 
only vaguely hinted that the charges 
would be "looked into" soon. The mam 
allegations against V. P. Singh are as 
follows: 

• As chief minister of Uttar Pradesh, V. 

P: Singh had transferred thousands of 
acres of cultivable land to the Dahiya and 
Janaki trusts owned by his family instead 
of distributing them among the poor and 
the landless. Moreover, during his chief 
ministership, Singh was instrumental in 
securing from the state about Rs 90 
lakhs as compensation for the so-called 
five lakh trees planted on this land 
though they were only bushes and 
shrubs. 

• V. P. Singh was responsible for the 
death of 5,000 innocent persons belong¬ 
ing to the backward classes who were 


killed in false encounters in his anti- 
dacoity drive. The late Charan Singh had 
filed a complaint against the police atro¬ 
cities but no action was taken. 

• As I nion finance minister, V. P. 
Singh passed on commissions to his son 
in London. When Ajay Singh came back 
to India in 1986, he brought duty-free 
goods worth Rs 20 lakhs. When his son 
went to New York to work with the 
Citibank, he bought shares worth lakhs 


Th« INS VIraat: t trti g thning naval aacurlty 

T he awesome INS Viraat won its 
first battle on dry land, against 
the fourth estate. The newly- 
acquired aircraft carrier on whose 
sprawling decTc journalists were in¬ 
vited for lunch, had a magnificent 
defence in the shape of the ebullient 
Admiral Ram Tahiliani, chief of naval 
staff, and Vice Admiral S. Toni Jain, 
C-OC, western naval conunand. The 
two were bombarded with questions 


of rupees of the Reliance company. The 
transactions could have beqp fanned out 
Jn viplatiort bf FERA regulatior^. 

• The Manda estate which V. P‘ Sirigh 
took over had a tax liability of Rs 3 
crores. When V. P. Singh became the 
deputy commerce minister this amount 
was cleared. How did V. P Singh pay off 
such a large amount.^ 

As an answer to these charges V. P. 
Singh has been presenting newsmen 
with a letter Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi wrote to him when a*detailed report 
on the Dahiya trust was printed in the 
Hindi weekly, Rav/var. In the letter 
Rajiv Gandhi had given a clean chit to his 
finance minister and trusted aide."I have 
complete faith in your integnty...'rhere 
is no reason to subject yourself to any 
test... Ultimately the only arbiter is our 
own conscience," wrote the PM. 1'he 
man in whom the Prime Minister re¬ 
posed so much faith is his critic today. 
"Nobody is above the law and 1 am 
prepared to face an investigation, ” said a 
composed Singh. But the question that 
everybody is asking is; if V. F. Singh is 
not willing to believe the Pnrne Minis¬ 
ter's statement that "neither he nor any 
member of his family has received any 
consideration...” (in the Bofors con¬ 
tract), then why is he proudly bran¬ 
dishing the letter written by the same 
person as proof of his honesty and 
integrity? 

Ritu Sarin/Naw DetM 


from the press: wiU she serve as a 
deterrent? Didn't you pay too much 
for her? Will she be a match if 
Pakis^ gets AWACS? What good is 
she if she is as old as the first aircraft 
carrier, Vikrant? WiD this give us 
blue water caj^bility? 

Admiral Tahiliani put India's pers-^ 
pectiye in focus. “No nation can/ 
dominate ocean space, and thui \m 
never been our intention/ We dm 
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TRIPURA 

TIME TO WOO THE VOTERS 

The CPI(M) has opposed the loan melas before the polls 


C ome elections and it is time to make 
new promises and woo voters with 
short-term populist programmes. With 
Tripura going to the polls in December 
this year, New Delhi felt that it was time 
to be a little generous and instructed all 
nationalised banks of the state to dis¬ 
burse around Ks 50 crores through what 
is popularly known as loan melas. The 
banks have also been asked to cover at 
least one lakh beneficiaries—each of 
whom will get a fixed loan amount of Rs 
5000 with easy repayment terms—by 
November this year. 

But the Centre’s gesture has upset 
the’ruling Marxist government in Tri¬ 
pura, 'fhe septuagenarian chief minister 
Nripen Chakraborty felt that the prop¬ 
osed loan mela has only one purpose: to 
bribe the electorate into voting for the 
Congress(I). The chief minister has 
already fired off angry letters to the 
Prime Minister and the governor of the 
Reserve Biink urging them tc hold back 
the melas till the Assembly polls are 
over. Chakraborty has argued that Tn- 
pura has exceeded its targets in all the 
central poverty‘alleviation schemes like 


the IRDP, and more than 45,000 cases 
are awaiting final clearance. Tripura. 
Chakraborty has said in his letters, has 
its own limitations with a moderate 
banking infrastructure and the \v\q\ of 
credit to be disbursed through the loan 
melas will throw nonnal banking in the 
state completely out of gear. 

The chief minister has other reasons 
too for opposing the Centre’s plans, 
fixtremist activity is likely to intensify 
just before the polls, and in such a 
situation the government will not be able 
to provide the necessary secunty during 
the melas. “If the loan melas are held 
despite our justified reservations, we 
will not be able to provide administrative 
support and secunty cover for the 
programme,” Nripen Chakraborty 
warned. 

But it is not secunty alone that is 
worrying the government. The state 
CPKM) party organ, Desher Kiitlni, has 
made it clear what their leaders perhaps 
hesitated to say: in a strongly-worded 
editorial it has called upon the people of 
I'npura and the party cadres to resist 
the loan mela at all cost. 


doniinate that part of the ocean which 
we need—to maintain security and 
noq-interference. The fact that other 
countries have facilities at Gawdar, at 
Baluchistan, orar§ acquiring AW ACS 
systems, has nothing to do with our 
acquiring ships like the Viraat for our 
tasks. T^e degree of your adver¬ 
sary's sophistication in no way in¬ 
hibits your ability^" said Tahiliani, as 
he stood' on the deck. 

TTie addition of Viraat to India's 
naval fleet on 12 May will provide 
increased capabffity to counter sub- 
ship^ aiidA^ attaeks. The Rs 
130 crore aircraft carrier was origi¬ 
nally the Herme^ a frontline carrier 
. of. th^ British, Kdyal Navy, which 
pbycd a prominent role in the Falk- 
lands of 1982, She was subse¬ 
quently placed ir^ die reserve,the 
British found her tcH^ expens^i to 
maintain. ' 

INS Viraat accommodalte as 
many flS ^ aitjpr^ of the Sea ttarrier 
and" Soa King v^ty. She is also a 
yrith a cBs- 

r of, 28,500. Vice 


Admiral Jam infonned, "She did her 
sea trials in the English Channel in 
May this year and repeated the first 
power performance of 1959 with 
aplomb. ” After the Indian authorities 
decided to buy the Hermes, the 
aircraft earner underwent extensive 
repairs and modernisation at the 
H.M. Naval Dockyard, Davenport. 
I'hough Viraat is not fitted with the 
latest sophisticated equipment, she is 
comparable to any modem vessel ol 
her own cl^s. Viraat's outstanding 
factor is her ski-jump, which allows 
fighter aircrafts on board to take off 
with a 30 per cent increased payload. 

Although the Hermes has been 
renamed the Viraat and the tricolour 
is aloft the jack-staff where the Union 
Jack once fluttered, the ship still 
retains a certain British flavour. For, 
in the true British tradition, Viraat 
has an all-men crew as women are 
still not allowed into the ranks of the 
Indian Navy. 

Olgi rMB/BottUmy 


The Congress(I) and its ally, the 
Tripura Upajati Juba Samiti (TUJS), are 
equally determitied to make the prog¬ 
ramme a success. 

While the rival political pities are 
gearing up for an interesting battle, the 
bank officials of the state ai'd a Worried 
lot as time is fast running out. ■ Most of 
them agree with the chief minister that 
Tripura does not have a banking infras¬ 
tructure which cart disburse Rs 50 
crores in two months' time, ensure 
reasonable recovery as well as perform 
day-to-day banking functions. The 163 
branches of different nationalised banks 
in the state have already disbursed Rs 



Nripen Chakraborty: worried 


19.05 crores Under the IRDP schemes, 
Ks 1.5 Cl ores under the SEEUY (Self- 
employment for Educated Unemployed 
Youth) scheme, Rs 3.12 crores under 
the state SEUP (Self-employment for 
Urban Poor) schemes, Rs 20.55 lakhs 
under the central SEUP scheme and Rs 
2.(S2 crores under schemes for SC and 
sr between 1980 and 1987. “Now we 
have been asked to disburse twice the 
amount we handled in the last seven 
years in just two months’ time," said a 
regional manager of a bank who wished 
to remain anonymous. 

Another factor which is likely to pose 
a problem is the paucity of staff. The 587 
officers and around 1,3(X) bank em¬ 
ployees are hardly adequate to handle 
the ambitious programme. Onej senior 
bank official of the state clearly hinted 
that the loan mela was “not a banking 
function but a public function, a political 
show”. Moreover, in the absence of any 
clear guidelines from the Reserve Bank 
regarding target group, age group and 
specific implementation procedure, re¬ 
covery of loans will indeed be difficult. 
$ulilr BlMNiinik/4g9rUl» 
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AHMEDABAD 


BOOTLEGGERS, BEWARE! 

the police launch a massive drive against licpior traders 


B ootleggers in Ahmedabad are on 
I the run. Determined to crush the 
I flourishing illicit liquor trade in this 
I communally sensitive city, the police 
I have seized foreign-made liquor valued 
j at Rs eight lakhs within a period of a 
I fortnight. The city police commissioner, 

I S.N. Siiiha, has at last tightened the 
I noose round the necks of men like Abdul 
I -Latif, the alleged underworld don of 
! Ahmedabad who is now a respectable 
I municipal councillor. 

I 'I'he raids were conducted at a time 
when the handsome, bespectacled Latif 
was away from the city on a Haj 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In the absence of 
! the don, tipoffs to the cops paid rich 
1 dividends. Latifs hirelings knew that the 
, .policemen would 
I be busy with the 
I Independence Day 
i celebrations on 15 
I August and decided ; 

to dump a massive I 
1 stock of liquor in 
their boss’s noto¬ 
rious den at Kalu- 
pur Popatiawad in 
the heart of the 
city. 

On getting wind 
of the plan. Sinha 
posted plainclothes 
men near the 
place. The dis¬ 
guised cops drop- 



ported liquor from a car after a hot chase 
on the Ahmedabad-Mehsana highway. 
The two arrested bootleggers revealed 
that a huge stock w'as being brought to 
Latif s Kalupur adda in Ahmedabad from 
Kalol, about 50 kms away. Two houses 
in Kalol were raided and again, imported 
heady stuff was found. 

'fhe police crackdown which con¬ 
tinued even on 27 August has created a 
flutter among both bootleggers and tip¬ 
plers in the city. Gujarat is a dry state 
but Indian as well as imported whisky, 
brandy, rum and gin are available for the 
asking almost everywhere. The state 
unit of the INTUC recently passed a 
resolution urging scrapping of the dry 
law which, Its president C'himan Mehta 
thinks, nas been at 
the root ot frequent 
communal nots. In¬ 
deed. most liquor 
dens in Gujarat are 
financed by Hindus 
and run by Mus¬ 
lims. Several con¬ 
stables and sub¬ 


Abdul Latif: In trouble 


ped several stacks of grass for wander¬ 
ing cows to graze on .and managed to 
intercept in the wee hours an Ambassa¬ 
dor carrying 32 cartons of Bagpiper, 
Diplomat and Aristocrat brand liquor 
worth Ks 42,000. The number plate of 
the car was purposely covered with 
mud. Interrogation of two people 
arrested on the spot—one of them was 
armed with a revolver—led the police¬ 
men to another place reportedly owned 
by Latif. Further clues drew the plice 
party to Maroli village on the outskirts of 
Ahmedabad where three godowns were 
raided and more foreign liquor valued at 
Rs 12,000 was recovered. In all, the 
Independence Day swoop on Latifs 
syndicate yielded a rich haul of liquor 
worth Rs 3.25 lakhs. 

Not content with this seizure, the 
policemen kept their powder dry and 
soon met with another success. Before 
dawn on 20 August, the state prohibition 
squad seized Rs 96,000 worth of im- 


inspectors were 
transferred only a 
few weeks ago in a 
bid to chock cor¬ 
ruption by uni¬ 
formed men who, 
people believe, 
•' have close links 
with the owners of 
liquor distilleries and bootleggers. 
According to Mehta, who is also a 
Congress MP, Latifs daily income from 
the liquor trade is around Ks four lakhs. 
Latif himself is a teetotaller who fought 
the municipal polls as an independent 
and was elected with a record number of 
votes from as many as five wards. J he 
poor Muslims ot the city voted for him as 
he had always helped them in cash and 
kind in their times of trouble. 

Latif was soon arrested under Pre¬ 
vention of Antisocial Activities Act and 
later extemed from the city of Ahmeda¬ 
bad. But in mid-July this year, the 
shrewd player that he Abdul Latif- 
gave the slip to the police and was 
present at the municipal corporation s 
general board meeting winch be had not 
been attending for more than five-and-a- 
half months. Absence from the board 
meeting for six months in a row would 
have cost Abdul Latif his councillorship. 
Malmh THyrndUAhmedabad 
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J.B. PatnaiK: let down by hla partymen 

ORISSA 


! THE PRICE OF 
DEDICAT ION 

Police officials are victimised 
by politiciam 

N ewspapers are usually full of re- 
ports about the brutality and dis¬ 
honesty of the police. But when the 
police, for a change, try to pursue their 
investigations with some dedication, un¬ 
scrupulous politicians do not hesitate to 
derail them with rutliless efficiency—as 
N.R. Das, superintendent of police in 
Berhampur, Orissa, found to his cost. 

'I'he political shenanigans which re¬ 
sulted in the sudden transfer of Das and 
his circle mspector Suresh Mohanty, 
centred around the 5 June murder of a 
Janata Party supporter, T. Daleiya Red¬ 
dy. On-the-spot investigations were 
being carried out by sub-inspector Bha- 
gaban Mishra, the officer-in-charge of 
Jarada police station. Jarada is part of 
Chikiti, the constituency ot Chintamani 
Dyan Samantara, the deputy speaker of 
the Orissa Assembly. 

When Mishra's investigations pointed 
the Anger of blame towards the follow¬ 
ers of Samantara—notably Samantara's 
brother Krushna Chandra Dyan Saman¬ 
tara—Das and Mohanty were im¬ 
mediately transferred, even though 
Mohanty had been in office for only 13 
days, and Das for less than a year. 
Political observers and government offi- 
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NEWS’: 


GUJARAT 


THE THIRSTY ANIMALS 

The state^Twif^fe has been badly affected by the drought 



I cials attribute this kind of muscle^flexing 
I on Samantara's part to his newJy forged 
reiationsliip with chief • minister J.B. 
Patnaik. As late as last December, 
Samantara was a leading Cpngress(I) 
dissident in the state, petitioning Rajiv 
Gandhi for Patnaik's removal. But re¬ 
cently he has deserted the rebels, and 
pledged loyalty to Patnaik. Nothing, it 
seems, can now be denied this new ally. 

Political musclemen from different 
camps have been going at each other for 
a long time now. Just one year ago, 
there was a double murder in Santosh- 
pur village where the victims happened 
to be two Congress(I) supporters. After 
a period of violence, during which more 
than 30 families left the village, the 
warring factions made peace, with the 
Janata Party supporters paying up Rs 
16,000 as the piice of safety. 

The current reversal, where the vic¬ 
tim belonged to the Janata Party, seems 
to be a resurgence of the previous 
political violence. Even before Dyan 
Samantara and liis henchmen arranged 
for the transfer of the “over-zealous” 
police officers, the ruling party bosses 
were getting annoyed with the strong 
measures adopted by sub-inspector Mis- 
hra to suppress criminal activities in 
Jarada, which is part of Dyan Samantar- 
a’s Chikiti constituency. Mishra, who 
had arrested eight of the nine suspects 
has also received his marching orders. 

As part of this continuing pattern of 
pKjlitical violence and oppression, 12 
fishennen’s huts were burnt down on 1 
July, in Ghodahad, which is contiguous 
to Samantara's Chikiti constituency. 
According to the police records, the 
chairman of the Digpahandi Congress(I) 
Notified Area Council (NAC), and sever¬ 
al other party members were them¬ 
selves responsible for the crime of 
arson. The fishermen's chief crime— 
being the supporters of the CPI. Over 
and above, they had annoyed the NAC 
chairman Gajanan Mekap and his hench¬ 
men by securing the fishing lease for the 
reservoir, a lease which Mekap had tried i 
to acquire for his own ^oup. I 

Here also, the police officer-in- 
charge, Ashok Choudhury, landed him¬ 
self in trouble when he registered a case 
against Mekap and five of his associates. 
After a posting of only three months, he 
was given an order for transfer. Though 
two of the accused have been arrested, 
and Mekap and three others surren¬ 
dered before the district judge's court at 
Berhampur on 30 July ^nd secured bail, 
it is impossible to determine what 
course the police investigations will 
teke, given the political clout-wielding 
that is going on. 

Sarada P. HmiMBmrhmniHir 


A thirsty GIr Mon: victim of the drought 

T he famous Gir lions of Gujarat have 
fallen on hard times. The severest 
drought of the century that has shat¬ 
tered the economy of the state has left 
them thirsting for water. Other wildlife, 
such as the rare black bucks, wild asses, 
sambhars and baboons have also been 
hard hit by the drought. 

With the Hiran river as well as several 
small and large water holes in the Pense 
Gir near Junagadh fast drying up, the 
250-odd lions are being forced to seek 
new sources of Adam’s ale. Their search 
sometimes takes them from the deep 
forests to nearby habitations. On 30 
August, a pride of hungry lions attacked 
and killed six cattle in a sleepy hamlet 
near the coastal town of Veraval. The 
panic-striken villagers, already dis¬ 
traught as a result of the water scarcity, 
have complained to the government 
against this menace. 


A h«rd of w\\6 asMr hit by tha drought 



Besides the drought, what troubles ' 
the wildlife in the Gir forest are the 
poachers, who have stepped up their 
activities taking advantage of the strike 
over the wage hike issue by forest ^ 
department officials since 26 July. On 28 
August a lion was beaten up with sharp 
weapons and seriously injured. The 
beast, nicknamed Vir by the forest 
employees and a darling of visitors to the 
Gir sanctuary, died later in Junagadh 
where he was rushed for treatment. 
Though a departmental probe has been 
ordered into the incident, not much is 
expected to come off it. The poachers 
have been operating hand in glove with 
the forest staff for years and pose a 
serious threat to the animals in the 
sanctuary. Now that the forest em¬ 
ployees are on strike and the govern-, 
ment is curiously inactive in resolving 
the crisis, the illegal animal traders are 
having a field day. 

The territory of the Gir lions has been 
invaded by not only poachers, but hun¬ 
dreds of starving cattle in search of 
fodder. Many of these weak cows and 
buffaloes sufter from various diseases, 
thus posing a health hazard for the lions. . 
The two crores of cattle need at least 
three crore kg of fodder daily and it is 
pointiess to ask the overburden^ state 
government to meet this demand; ^ 
Forced to fend for themselves, sotne <rf 
the cows are tempted to stray into Ae 
Gir forest, causing the greenery of the 
sanctuary to disappear even .ffister and. 
endangering the Gves of other animals. 
The drought has incteed played havoc 
with die lives of dumb denizens of the 
forest, 

iiah—li I fhmA t Mnmdabmi 
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(Information technology 


PTI ^)es hi-tech 

To stay out of the red, India's premier news agency has turned to 
electronic information systems 


I n the Bombay Slock Fxchange a 
giant 12ft X 6ft electronic screen 
flashes share pnct's from four other 
Indian stuck exchanges above the milling 
crowd of brokers. In the plush office ot a 
multinational bank in New Delhi a video 


monitor lights up with the latt*st infomia- 
tion on world foreign exchange and 



The PTI Newsscan: new vistas in news 


Eastern Hotel a guest checking out gets 
his fill of the day's news from the TV 
monitor at the reception counter. 

The Press I'rust of India (FFI) has 
come a long way from the days when it 
was a no-frills news agency whose only 
job was to send out the daily news to its 
phalanx of subscribers scattered all over 
the country. Today, news is still its main 
business, but its money is coming, 
increasingly, from an array of new 
sophisticated services aimed at clients 
who can afford to pay. 

k has tied up with Reuter, the 
inteiTiational news agency, to avail itself 
of the Reuter Monitor which links nearly 
lO.OiK) banks and other institutions in a 
worldwide netw’ork of computer data 
banks that provide instant access to 
infoiTnation on foreign exchange and 
commodity prices. 

Ffl's Stockscan, introduced only a 
month ago, links India’s five major stock 
exchanges at Bombay, Delhi. Calcutta, 
Madras and Ahmedabad and displays 


share prices at each exchange even as 
they arc being traded. .Stockscan will 
soon be sold to individual brokers as 
well. Fl'l also plans to gradually extend 
this service to all other stock exc hanges 
in the counti'v over the next one year. 
The agency plans to introduce another 
service, Comscan,which will give tabu¬ 
lated infomiation on Indian and world 



markets. Comscan will come with a 
mini-keyboard which will allow users to 
select the information they want. 

Newsscan of the PTI, installed in 
hotels and airport lounges, relays the 
latest news bulletins received hy the 
agency. Hy next year PTI will be 
transmitting the news in an even more 
sophisticated manner on a monitor called 
the Infotron. I'he Infotron will have a 
split screen with the day’s headlines in 
the top half and the viewer will be able to 
select the news he wants to read. 

National Information 1'echnologies 
Ltd (NITEL; was set up by PI'I to 
provide the hardware for its news 
gathering operations and new ventures. 
Electronic relays and the Infotron sys¬ 
tem are already being produced by 
NITEL. Negotiations are on with an 
Anglo-Hingarian collaborator for tech¬ 
nical know-how to make electronic tele¬ 
printers which the agency will use for its 
regular news service. NITEL is also 
planning to put up giant display units at 


some of the bigger railway stations 
which will flash information on train 
timings along with news and advertise¬ 
ments. 

I'he small screen is also not outside 
the ambit of FIT. It has opened a 
television wing which is making prog¬ 
rammes for Doordarshan. This section 
has also shot documentancs for several 
government departments this year. 

T'he long-range aims behind this burst 
of expansion are quite clear. PTI is 
trying to follow in the footsteps of 
international agencies like Reuter and 
Associated Press (AP), which have both 
l>een forced to turn to new avenues of 
growth to stay out of the red. Reuter, 
the more successful of the two, has 
transfonned itself over the last 15 years 
or St) from an ailing agency into a key 
player m the financial world. 'I'oday, 
approximately 93 per cent of its turnov¬ 
er comes from its commercial services 
and only seven per cent from its worl- 
dw^de news network. Similarly, AP has 
tried to move into the financial arena and 
is also making its own equipment. 

fit’s problems are much the same as 
the ones which the international agen¬ 
cies faced in earlier years. News agen¬ 
cies have to maintain a massive network 
of reporters and extensive communica¬ 
tion links and end up losing money 
heavily. In PTl’s case its problems are 
compounded by the fact that its share¬ 
holders are also its clients and they are 
often unable to pay remunerative rates 
for the services they get. The agency's 
onginal capital base was only Rs five 
lakhs and that makes the need for cash 
all the more pressing. 

Though PTI’s diversification program¬ 
me can hardly be compared to Reuter's, 
its success is evident from the changing 
financial structure of the news agency. 
The news service is contributing less to 
the annual balance sheet each year. In 
1980, newspapers contributed 36 per 
cent of the agency's revenues. But this 
figure declined by exactly half,to 18 per 
cent^last year. All PTI’s major subscri¬ 
bers, including the newspapers. All India 
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Radio, TV and the government, who 
were once responsible for the bulk of 
YHi'Vs income, now provide only 32 per 
cent of it. By contrast, the agency’s 
income from its other ventures is rising 
by leaps and bounds. Last year 37 per 
cent of its annual turnover came from its 
conunerical operations. PTI TV which is 
still a very young venture is likely to 
gross Rs one crore this year. Says PTI 
•general manager P. Unnikrishnan, ‘The 
demand for market information is bound 
to grow in the next few years.” 

The extra money that is coming in is 
badly needed. For one thing, the cost of 
operations has been mounting steeply. 
And high technology in the newsroom is 
also adding to constantly rising costs. 
ITl has already spent nearly Rs 1.5 
crores on computerisation during the 
last few years. Many other schemes for 
modernisation are also in the pipeline. 
PTI IS now slowly beginning the task of 
phasing out its electro-mechanical tele¬ 
printers and replacing them with electro¬ 
nic ones. Says Unnikrishnan, ‘‘F'rom a 
labour-intensive business this is becom¬ 
ing a capital-intensive business.” 

The agency’s other ambitious plans 
include moving into high-technology 
areas tospeed up news gathering opera¬ 
tions. In collaboration with the Space 
Applications Centre it will conduct a 
year’s trial nin using the Insat IB 
satellite to transmit news and photos. If 
all goes well, by next year the agency 
will be transmitting news and pictures to 
25 parts of the country through the 
satellite. The government has given PTI 
a loan of Rs 61 lakhs for the project, 
believed to be the only one of its kind in 
the country. To keep pace with all this 
technological change PTI has set up an R 
& D cell in Bombay, manned by half a 
dozen electronic engineers who are 
working, amongst other things, to adapt 
the existing software to PTI’s needs. 
The R & D team has also helped develop 
a lot of PTI’s new hardware. 

Apart from the move into high tech¬ 
nology, PTI is also attempting to 
squeeze more money out of its tradition¬ 
al news related services. It is starting a 
photo service in the near future and it 
has also a science service as well as 
economic and corporate services which 
turn in tidy profits. 

In the long run, according to the 
management, all the money that is being 
earned will be used in the newsroom. 
And if the money helps the agency to 
plot an independent course between its 
powerful subscribers on I one hand and 
the government on the other, then PTI’s 
commercial ventures will have been 
truly worth their while. 

Paran B«lalcrithifafi//Vair DelM 


TOURISM 


for twirists 

With the advent of two multinationals, it will soon be 
possible to rent a car in one city, drive to another and 
dump the vehicle there 


T he scenario is hard to imagine. No 
more haggling with irate taxi-dnvers 
or queueing up for plane and tram 
tickets. Instead, the tourists arriving in 
India will soon be able to rent a car in 
advance from one of the biggest names 
in the inteniational transport business, 
Hertz of the US. When the weary 
traveller arrives, say in Bombay airport, 
a Toyota or Mercedes will be waiting tor 
him. He can step in, drive in air- 
conditioned comfort to any city in India 
where the company has a branch, dump 
the car there and walk awav. The 
practice is very common abroad, but 
getting the green signal to begin the 
rent-a-car business in India 
has been a major battle 
won for Hertz. A 




creased by 29 per cent last year, the 
growth in capacity of Indian Airlines was 
only SIX per cent. The state transport 
systems were inadequate by Western 
standards, while the railway rolling stock 
was insufficient to cater for foreign 
tourists. Other alternatives had to be 
thought up to woo the upper-class 
Westoni tourists, and at this juncture 
some hardsell by the multinationals did 
the trick. 

As per the terms of collaboration,- 
Hertz and Budget-rent-a-car will get 
three per cent royalty, apart from the 

A Toyota : travelling In style 


Not only Hertz, but another well- 
known American multinational, Budget- 
rent-a-car, hav'? also been given the 
go-ahead by the concerned ministries ~ 
tourism and finance. Accurding to B.K. 
Goswami, director general of tourism, 
each of the two companies has been 
granted permission to bring in 50 foreign 
cars for starters. Apart from the im¬ 
ported limousines, each ol the com¬ 
panies will also have a fleet of 30(J Indian 
cars. 

In India, Hertz is tying up with 
Transport Corponition of India Ltd, 
while Budget -rent-a-car is collaborating 
with Sapna Travels and Leasing Ltd. 

The authorities’ early doubts about 
the schemes stemmed horn a disinclina¬ 
tion to permit the outflow of precious 
foreign exchange But soon ihv govern¬ 
ment realised that the rate at which the 
tourist traffic to India was increasing, it 
would soon far outpace the growth in 
capacity of the domestic airlines. For 
instance, while the tourist traffic in¬ 


foieign exchange they will be sanctioned 
to import cars. The schemes were 
approved between April and June this 
year and Goswami says that the exact 
quantum of foreign exchange involved is 
not known as the multinationals have yet 
to fonnally apply to the finance ministi^. 

Tile Motor Vehicles Act, which in its 
existing fomi does not provide for self- 
dnven taxis, will prove to be the main 
hitch. Says Goswami, ‘The New Motor 
Vehicles Bill, which is before Parlia¬ 
ment, provides for rent-a-car service 
and self-driven taxis. But till the Bill is 
passed, chauffeurs will be provided to 
avoid legal hassles.” The most important 
advantage, according to tourism minis¬ 
try officials, of the rent-a-car facility is 
that you can leave the vehicle at any 
office in the country and do not have to 
pay the return fare. So from now on, it 
should be easy riding for foreign tour¬ 
ists, 

PitraMha ChMmri^mfNmw iMM 
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Ready for action 

I n the last week of August the BSE Index pierced the 
500 barner for the third time, to fall back again to 
around 480 a few days later. 

The recent corporate news flow had been most 
encouraging. The food and consumt*r sector, major 
beneficiaries under tlie present fiscal policy, lived up to 
its promise. In rapid succession, excellent results were ' 
announced by a number of (ompanies including Reckitt 
and Colman, Britannia, HiiKlustan Lever, Colgate- 
Palmolive, Food Specialities and Brooke Bond—all of 
them achieved higher ‘^ales rind an impressive growth 
in profits. 

Other segments mclustrv had also come out with 
cheerliil annouiuemt nis. llalLyearly results of Re- * 
liance turned out to h(‘ mm h belter than the result.s for 
the previous year: Asian Faints, the high-flier, con¬ 
tinued to better its perfoimaiu e and ITC, though under 
the excise cloud, tami' i.ut with a record dividend, 
having increased its profits from Rs 12.74 crores to Ks 
17.44 crores. I'he investors are now looking forward to 
the results of other companies, including Bajaj Auto and 
Ponds, that will be 
announced shortly. It is 
widely believed that in¬ 
creased dividends and liberal 
bonus issues are on the 
c arcls- 

riie million-dollar question 
now is whether this upward 
trend will continue. The 
equity pnees of the com¬ 
panies in the food and con¬ 
sumer sector had recently 
reached their peaks in anl^ 
cipation ot such good results, 
vindicating the conclusions reached in this column in 
March 1987. In fact, a small decline in most counter^ 
followed the announcements, Lhis may go to show that 
the market is apprehensive—drought and the conse¬ 
quent loss of eaniiiig power may alfect the food and; 
consumer products market and these companies may 
find it difficult to repeal their perfonnance. The 
investors should carefully monitor the movement of 
these shares for any sign of weakness in the near 
future. 

The drug and pharmaceutical sector, on the other 
hand, is poised for a boom. The recent results have' 
been uniformly disappointing with almost all companies, 
registering lower profits despite higher sales. The dmg^, 
policy announced in mid-December last year was a • 
non-starter as the details of the controUed drugs were 
not finalised. With the recent announcement of fhe 
details, the drug industry has now been given a boost 
and, judging by the industry and the market reactions,^ i 
good drug companies stand to gain substantially.. 

The new issues market will bloom with the entry; of ‘ 
the Garden Mills issue in the second week .of 
September. There will also be several attractive rights 
issues including the record equity issue from Reliance.^ 
Despite the mixed trend, the stage is clearly set for 
further action. 

The writer is a Calcutta-based market analyst and commentator ^ 



( ATAGLANCE ) 


DIVIDENDS 


Brooke Bond India: 30% 

(25% 1 for year ended 27 June, 
1987. 

Ishar Alloy Steels: 17% (15%) 
for year ended 13 April. 1987. 
Kasturi Mills: 15% (same) for 
year ended 31 March, 1987. 

Sri Ratnakrishna Steel In¬ 
dustries: 18%’ (15%) on pro rata 
basis for year ended 31 March, 
1987. 

Tamil Nadu fladha Phar¬ 
maceutical: 15%' (same) for 
year ended 30 June, 1987. 
Tinplate: 10% for year ended 
31 March, 1987. 



Shriknshna Fine Chemicals 
and Pharmaceuticals (Kar¬ 
nataka): 21,87,500 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at 
par on 17 September. 
Tidewater Oil Co. (India): 
2.40 lakh shares of Rs 10 each at 
a premium of Rs 5 on a rights 
basis. 


PROJECTS 


Shrikrishna Fine Chemicals 
and Pharmaceuticals (Kar¬ 
nataka): Will set up a 1,000 
tonnes per annum paracetamol 
plant at Doddballapur. 


RESULTS 


Guest Keen W'ilHams: Sales 
Rs 109.97 crores (Rs 103.83 
crores) for year ended 27 June, 
1987. Gross loss R^, 1.24 crores 
(Rs 0,23 crore) and net loss Rs 
3.65 crores (Rs 2 84 crores). 

Indian Aluminium (Ind'al): . 

Sales Rs 129.89 crores (Rs 114 
crores) for first six months en¬ 
ded 30 June. 1987. Gross pn)fit 
Rs 7 14 crores (Rs 7.50crores) 
and net profit Rs 2 70 crores (Rs 
3.03 crores). 

Union Carbide: Turriover Rs 
106.37 crores (Rs 92 (iO cr<*rt‘s) 
for first SIX months ended 30 
June, 1987. Gross prc^fil Rs.l 62 
crores (R& .5.28 crores) and net 
profit Ks 1.03 crort'S (Rs 2 ('2 
crores) 


I 
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Aview 

from the 
crease 


i Sunil Gavaskar, the 
I cricket legend of our 
times, stroked his way to a 
masterly 188 in his last 
j five-day match at Lord’s 
I in the MCC bicentenary 
\ match last month. 

\ Pakistan captain Imran 
Khan, who watched the 
innings from the other 
end, presents a portrait of 
the master batsman 


A lot of people feel 
that Sunil Gavaskar 
retired a bit too 
prematurely. I 
a^?ree with them. I 
think Sunil can 
easily play for 
another year or 
two. He is tech¬ 
nically still good 
though he says he 
has lost the thirst for the game. This is 
understandable as these days it's pretty 
difficult to keep alive one's enthusiasm. I 
am afraid it’s not his fault. It’s something 
to do with the way cncket fixtures are 
planned nowadays. 1 don't blame him and 
think his decision is very understand¬ 
able. Test match itineraries are so badly 
planned that it is not surprising that 
more and more people are retiring very 
early. As for me. one of the main 
reasons 1 am retiring is because cricket 
administrators all over the world just 
don't realise how difficult it has become 
is now to play Test cricket with one-day 
internationals in between. People want 
to save money so much that they don’t 


Sunil Oavaskar at tha MCC bIcantanary 
match: brlHIant erickal brain 


Colour transparenciea: Patrick Eagar 









pay h<r ed to the comforts of the players. 

I went for both the Indian tours, in 
1979 as well as this year. Now, 79 was a 
wonderful tour. It was beautifully plan¬ 
ned, there were matches in between, 
there was rest, you could recuperate m 
between, get back to your physical 
fitness level and then play. This time 1 
played to lose half a stone of weight and I 
don't carry any extra weight! It was so 
tiring because there were six one- 
dayers and five Test matches. Whereas 
I just played three one-day matches and 
five Tests in England in a three-and-a- 
half month tour, in India, I was made to 
play five Test matches and six one- 
dayers and that too in much hotter 
weather conditions with a lot of travell¬ 
ing thrown in. That sort of itinerary is 
going to bum out players. It just wears 
you out. You don’t enjoy your cricket 
when it is played like that. That is the 
main reason why I am retiring. With the 
introduction of one-day cricket the 
itineraries have been completely ruined. 
They are very difficult, very strenuous 
on the players. And I can see Sunil’s 
point of view that India just plays too 
much Test cricket now. First of all India 
plays too much and then it's not properly 
planned. Then there is so much travell¬ 
ing and the game is also played during 
the off-season. For instance, cricket is 
played in March. Now March doesn't fall 
in the cricket season in India; it is too 
hot. 

So I can appreciate that he realises, 
he looks ahead, sees these mad itinerar¬ 
ies and decides to call it a day. 1 can see 
his desire to leave when he has done so 
well and is recognised as such a great 
player all over the world. I, for one, 
have always believed in the Australian 
philosophy of cricket which says one 
should retire at his peak. I still think that 
Sunil can be at the top for a year or two. 

I still feel so. But I can understand why 
he wants to go. 1 too can maintain my 
peak for a year or two. But the itinerar¬ 
ies are such that 1 don't feel 
like continuing. We have 
been playing cricket for 16- 
17 years. If you play cricket 
like a mad man within such 
a short spell of time, your Pr ‘ i 

enthusiasm is killed. If ' 
there were more tours like 
the recent England tour I 
would keep going but 1 
know there aren’t. 

1 always thought Sunil 
was a great player, because 
of his technique, ^s tern- 
perament and hiSfdeter- 
mination. To me he was 
always someone who 

brought the revival of Indi- T 












an batting. And he was the person who 
got rid of the feeling, which everyone 
had all over the world, that Indian 
batsmen couldn't cope with fast bowling. 
To me, he really typifies this new breed 
of Indian batsmen. When one player in 
the team, especially the opener, plays 
like that the whole team follows suit. 
Previously Indian batting wasn't very 
good against fast bowling. They always 
succumbed against genuine pace. And it 
was Gavaskar who had really set up this 
trend in Indian batting. He changed the 
scenario completely by playing hst bow¬ 
lers magnificently. Ever since he has 
been opening, India's batting record has 
been excellent. 
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Sunil Q«v«skar rMChM his csntury it ths bicsntsnary match at Lord's: ths last hurrah 



If I recaU correctly, 1 first saw him 
play in Australia. But it was really in 
Pakistan in 1978 that 1 bowled for long 
spells to him. And that’s where I realised 
tiuit he is a chip above the rest. 1 mean, 
a lot better than the good opening 
batsmen I have seen. I saw him not so 
much as an attacking batsman but as a 
defensive bat who just completely 
blunted the bowling attack, who had an 
excellent technique and a total control 
over his shots and his on-side is particu¬ 
larly strong. 1 think he plays the ball later 
than anyone I've seen, on the on-side, 
and most of his runs come from there. 
Anything that comes between middle 


and leg-stump, or even at times from the 
off-stump, he plays it on the on-side. He 
is the most compact player I’ve ever 
bowled to. 

A comparison is invariably drawn 
between Sunil. Richards and 
Zaheer. But I think they are all different. 
To start with Zaheer was a much better 
stroke player tlian Sunil. And Viv 
Richards is the hardest hitting batsman 
Fve ever seen. 1 am not disputing 
Zaheer's brilliance but the fact remains 
that his record in times of crisis is very 
poor compared to Sunil’s and even Viv 
Richards'. In crisis both have been 


incredible-players unlike Zaheer. But 
Zaheer times his shots better than Sunil 
or Richards. Sunil is a defensive run 
accumulator which is an important asset 
when playing Test cricket. I think he is 
the best of his kind. On good wickets, if 
Sunil gets in and passes through the 
initial stage with the new ball you know 
that it is going to be very hard to 
dislodge him. And that’s his greatness. 
Even in the 1982-83 series against us 
(where we literally demolished the Indi¬ 
ans), whenever he got in, he stayed. He 
and Mohinder Amarnath were the two 
batsmen we were to worry about. The 
rest of the team, we just went throu^ 
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Sunil Qavatkar wKh Rnvf SHastrl during th« match: India's crisis man 


very quickly. And mind you, the team 
liad Vishwanath as well. Mohinder was 
then possibly one of the best batsmen in 
the world along with Viv Richards. He 
showed his class and as usual got 
excellent support from his captain. Sunil 
was as consistent as ever. And consider¬ 
ing that he was the captain, the pressure 
was much more on him. Yet, you know, 
despite all the others failing, he used to 
stand like a rock. 

I ant told that Sunil's role as a skipper 
in the 1^2-83 series was harshly criti¬ 


cised. As a matter of fact he lost his 
captaincy after the series. Despite the 
success that he has enjoyed as a captain 
there are people who don't hesitate to 
put the lal^l of 'defensive captain' on 
him. Let me emphatically say this—I 
don't agree with them. I always rate him 
as a very good cricket brain and I 
thought he was an excellent captain. 

One of the best pieces of one-day 
captaincy that I saw from him was in the 
mini-World Cup in Melbourne. Sunil 
captained superbly during this tourna¬ 


ment. i mean, his ideas, hts 
changes in the batting 
order and the use of hts 
spinners, I thought, were 
incredible. India really 
owed a lot to him for win¬ 
ning the tournament. It was 
the use of his spinners 
which had impressed me 
most. I noticed that he 
used to save his spinners 
for the end which was a 
totally new l;hing then. I 
tried that with Abdul Qadir 
at times but I didn't know 
anyone else who would do 
. that. Now you occasionally 
see some captains saving 
the spinners for the end. 
But, as I told you, then it 
was a novel thing. I had 
used Qadir once or twice at 
the end but had been criti¬ 
cised for it. He was the 
only one who did it suc¬ 
cessfully. And I also 
thought he had a different 
strategy: of trying to get 
wickets rather than save 
runs which was very suc¬ 
cessful in the mini-World 
Cup. 

1 think it's unfair to belit¬ 
tle him as a defensive cap¬ 
tain. People forget that he 
never had quality bowlers 
at his disposal. Nothing 
succeeds like success. If 
you don't have the bowlers 
what can you do? If your 
bowling is not good 
enough, which has always 
been a major problem for 
India, then there's not 
much you can do. And Sunil 
had the same problem. His 
bowlers were just not good 
enough at the Test level. I 
think that's the reason he 
really gave up his captain¬ 
cy. Because he realised 
that in one-day cricket even 
ordinary bowlers can some¬ 
times deliver the goods 
whereas in Test matches it is very 
diffiailt It's very difficult to win Test 
matches with ordinary bowling. At best 
he could always draw them. But he 
realised that people—generally the mas¬ 
ses—don't understand this fine distinc¬ 
tion. People basically just go for success 
or failure. If you fail they don't analyse, 
They just find faults. And he was very 
smart in the way he gave up his 
captaincy. He just stepped down, 

I wouldn't go into an argument and 
make comparisons between Sunil and Ids 
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successor. No because I think conipari* 
sons are quite futile. It all depends on 
the team you have and the teams you 
play against. 1 wouldn’t go into this. But 
all 1 would like to say is what I saw in 
Sunil’s captaincy: he has, no doubt, the 
best cricket brain. I mean, not only in his 
team, but he is one of the best cricket 
brains I’ve seen anywhere. And that 
reflects in his batting. I mean, someone 
who is so well-organised in his defence, 
in his technique, he must be mentally 
very sharp. His consistency shows that 
he has a very good understanding of the 
game. The fact that he has got runs on 
all wickets shows his understanding of 
the bowlers and the game. And that is 
what It is all about, fhere is no doubt 
! that he was an outstanding captain. He 
was unnecessarily criticised. It is sad, 
really sad that people just don’t realise 
the deficiencies of the team... 

Sunil must be the greatest Indian 
batsman 1 would also say that he is the 
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best batsman of Ins type I’ve ever seen, 
tie was always the best performer for 
his team. Except for that senes in ’82-83 
when Mohinder look(‘d very good. I still 
think on all-time ratings Mohinder is 
possibly a veiy close second to him. I 
find that Mohinder is very underrated and 
I am shocked that he nas been kept out 
of the World Cup squad. 1 would always 
put Mohinder in my one-day team. 

Sum! and I - both of us started playing 
international cricket in 1971 and are 
bidding farewell also in the same year. 
But, believe it or not, my first batting 
partnership with him was only the other 
day at the bicentenary match in Lords. I 
must say it was quite enjoyable. It was 
nice to bal with Sunil Gavaskar rather 
than howl against him. The dav he 
retires, it will be a very sad day for India 
as well as for the subcontinent. He is a 
great player, a great personality in 
cncket. I tell you. it will be sad. 

Imran Khan with 

Gautam Bhattacharya in London 
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A radical «id 


Notea Bengali litterateur Samar Sen epitomised 
the romantic ideal of urban, middle-class 


the romantic ideal of urban, middl 
Bengali culture 


L aid up in bed with a broken teg 
Samar Sen had once written 
an autobiography of sorts. He 
called it the “Babuls Tale'* 
(B^bU Brittanta). However 
brief (it runs to only 72 pages) and 
dissatisfying the memoir may be to avid 
Samar followers, the title says it aH 
Samar Sen was the quintes^tbl Ben;* 
gall babUt epitomising all that urti^$ 
middle-rclass Bengali upholds as his 


cultural and moral ideal. 

To begin with, his educated, cultured, 
professionally successful Calcutta family 
gave him an impeccable pedigree. Add 
to that his record as an outstanding 
Student with legends woven around him 
even b his university days. He never 
b^hered, it was said, to study till the 
^ISSt minute; he'd leave question papers 
^mcbmplete, write impossibly brief 
"'■®8wera—Tend yet come out first, 50 
tniaks ahead of his nval. Samar Sen 
would always be visibly embarrassed 
when these stories were recounted to 
iHe wore his achievements lightly. 

Bengali knows how special a 
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BHARAT ELECTRONICS: 

A QUIET BUT CONSTANT 
PRESENCE IN MILLIONS OF HOMES. 
ALL OVER INDIA. 



Starting with AIR’s *‘Vande Matharam” and 
Doordarshan's Breakfast TV, Bharat Electronics 
reaches millions of people throughout the country. 
And it stays in touch with them till late into the 
night... yet, It remains behind the scenes. 

Bharat Electronics — the ‘hidden' force 

The reason is not far to seek. Bharat Electronics’ 
contribution to television and broadcasting can only 
be seen in the studios and transmitting stations of 
Doordarshan and All India Radio. Where its 
sophisticated electronic equipment help take the 
programmes to the nation. 

Bharat Electronics Limited: 

Building India’s future through electronics 


Bharat Electronics is the main indigenous source of 
equipment for both Doordarshan and All India 
Radio. Its products include colour TV cameras, 
telecine equipment, monitors and transmitters for 
TV transmission; Medium Wave, Short Wave and 
FM transmitters for radio broadcasting. 

Bharat Electronics. Unseen and unheard, its efforts 
have enabled India to build a country-wide TV and 
radio broadcasting network. Proving that it is 
possible to remain behind the scenes... yet play a 
leading role. 


BHARAT ELECTRONICS LTD. 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Regd. Office: 

Trade Centre, 29/4, Race Course Road 
BANGALORE 560001. (INDIA) 
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place is accorded by the Bengali mind to 
the “first boy“. All the more so during 
Samar Sen’s students days in the late 
Thirties when good results in examina¬ 
tions were a middle-class Bengali’s only 
passport to a better life. An opportunity 
that Samar Sen spumed. 

Samar Sen was also a poet. No 
run-of-the-mill poet in a land where 
poets are a dime a dozen, but a poet who 
broke away from the mesmeric hold of 
Rabindranath Tagore even while the 
Nobel laureate was alive and carved out 
a place for himself in the history of 
modem Bengali poetry. Samar Sen’s 
poetry was marked by an urbanity that 
was as novel as exciting when it was first 
published. Take this, for instance, a 
deliberate play on one of Tagore’s most 
celebrated lines: 

“Do you hear sometimes on Kalighat 
bridge 

the footsteps of drunks, 

do you hear the footsteps of Time? 

City! O grey city! 

(Translation by Amalendu Bose) 

Yet Samar Sen’s life as a poet spans 
only twelve years, between 1938 and 
1946. from the age of 18 till he was 39. 
He never gave a convincing explanation 
of why he stopped writing poetry so 
suddenly, at the zenith of his fame as a 
poet. He was the first to dismiss hjs own 
work as being of no worth. But this 
restraint, this complete disregard for 
fame and glory, this determination to not 
make a career of anything marked his 
entire life. 

Samar Sen was also a communist 
though he never formally joined any 
communist party. His commitment to 
revolutionary politics was unshakeable, 
but he never abandoned a critical view¬ 
point. In fact, his differences with the 
party apparatus came into the open quite 
early. An article by him, provocatively 
titled “In Defence of Decadence’*, eli¬ 
cited a strong reaction from party theor¬ 
ists. 

What Samar Sen provided instead, 
first as editor of Now in the mid-Sixties 
and then as editor of Frontier from 1968, 
was a forum where various shades of left 
and liberal opinion could express them¬ 
selves with abandon on a variety of 
subjects. As a matter of fact. Now was 
marked by a remarkable catholicity of 
views where an Ashok Mitra (later 
CPI-M finance minister of West Bengal) 
and a Nirad C. Chaudhuri could co-exist. 
However, Frontier came to be stamped 
with a radicalism, a pro-Naxalite sym¬ 
pathy which earned him the wrath of not 
just Congress but even of left govern¬ 
ments. But that never stayed his hand, 
never dimmed his courage from pub¬ 
lishing the severest indictments of what* 



Samar Sen wasalsoapoet. No 
niiw)f •the*mill poet in a land 
where poets are a dime a dozen 
but a poet who broke away 
from the mesmeric hold of 
Rabindranath Tagore even 
while the Nobel laureate was 
alive and carved out a place for 
himself in the history of 
modem Bengali poetry 
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ever the establishment, right or left. 

Yet, in the conventional sense, Samai 
Sen was not a successful man; he was 
not a glamorous celebrity, not cover- 
story material. He never earned much 
money and progressively earned It^ss. 
Simple, even shabby gentility marked 
his lifestyle. He worked in establishment 
media—All India Radio, The Statesnuw, 
Hindusthan Standard —but never stayed 
anywhere for long, never rose to the 
very top. Yet many of his former 
colleagues still swear by his professional 
abilities. He did becomt* an editor, but of 
magazines that could never boast of 
circulations' of more than a few' 
thousand. 

In sum, Samar Sen never built up a 
career, though he w'orked I nil-tune, 
even at the age of 72f practically till the 
last days of his life, ndiiig a tram every 
day to his dingy Frontier office in the 
heart of the city. He could ikA afford a 
career. T'hat would have inevitablv en¬ 
tailed compromises with his principles. 


Samar Sen was the living 
example of the romantic ideal 
that has for long been cherished 
urban, educated, ieft<oriented, 
mfckNe^lass Bengalis; in other 
. words, the mamstream of Bengali 
cuKuial life. It was an ideal that 
Samar Sen held aloft not through 
magnificent achievements but by 
just being what he was 


He chose not to. There was perhaps a 
tinge of bitterness, a feeling of having 
been let down by fnends and colleagues 
who moved to greener pastures as soon 
as the ojiportuiiity came up. I'owards 
the end of his life Samar Sen was a very 
lonely man. 

But he never displayed the arrogance 
of a martyr, for he never wore his 
sacrifices .as a red badge of honour. Nor 
did he set himself up as a guru of the 
younger generation. He never pontifi¬ 
cated. He was a gentle man with a gentle 
smile. When lus fnends and admirers 
I presented him with a felicitation volume, 
impressively titled The Tivth Unites, 
Samar Sen gently pointed out, “'llie 
truth also divides.” 

Such a man was loved, honoured, 
respected and is now mourned—as only 
Calcutta can. It does not matter that 
homage to Samar Sen was often 
I camouflage for assuaging one's own 
I sense of guilt. Guilt at opting for the path 
I of secunty and compromise, at joining 
j thf‘ rat-race for success and the lime- 
j light. The stirring of guilt showed that a 
I certain set of Bengali values had not 
I quite died out. Samar Sen was the living 
I example of the romantic ideal that has 
for long been cherished by urban, edu¬ 
cated, left-onented, middle-class Benga¬ 
lis; in other words, the mainstream of 
Bengali cultural life. It was an ideal that 
Samar Sen held aloft not through mag¬ 
nificent achievements or grandiloquent 
pronouncements but by just being what 
he was. 1'hrough his very person, living 
the life he lived. With his death that ideal 
is perhaps lost forever. There is no one 
else to take his place. Maybe, we have 
been saved from even the pricking of our 
conscience. 

Gouri Chatterlee 
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SPOTLIGHT 


A ra/a turns 
rajrishi 

F rom raja to fakir to Mr 
Clean. V.F. Sinj^h\s tra¬ 
vails in politics have earned 
him a lot of aliases and the 
recent one of rajrishf confer¬ 
red on him by the Kashi 
Vidyut Parishad, in Varanasi, 
has put him in the 
illii^tnous 
company of 
King Janak 
and sage 
Vishwamitra | 
the twora; 
nshis of the] 

Ramayana 
era. 

But the de 
cision to confer 
the title on the 
rebel Con¬ 


' V 



gress leader was not without 
its ups-and-downs. While 
some of the intellectuals felt 
that Singh deserved to be 
named a rajnshi, others did 
not, and quite a few of them 
refused to be associated with 
the ceremony. 

Singh, meanwhile, toured 
the holy city behaving more 
like a vict()nous king than a 
rajtishi. And his loyal suppor¬ 
ters, many of whom 
carried firearms, even 
picked up a fight with 
black flag demon¬ 
strators of the Con^ 
gress(I). Allot it 
would have done 
credit to an underworld 
king! 

V.P. Singh; wise 
and saintly? 


The Marxist 
dreamer 



Satchidananda Routray: another 
feather In hla cap 

T he dream has soured but 
the words still flow from 
the pen of Dr Satchidanan¬ 
da Routray. The Jnanpith 


oured with many awards in¬ 
cluding the Sahitya Akademi 
Award, D.Litt by the Andhra 
and Berhampur Universities 
and the Padmashree too, and 
is the second Oriya novelist 
to win the Jnanpith Award, 
the other ^ing Gopinath 
Mohanty. 

•s';> V*": tip' .IS. 

Indian journalism’s 
enfant terrible 

O ne newsman who is con¬ 
stantly in the news, 
thanks to his unique skill of 
ruffling the feathers of many 
,an influential person with his 
investigative journalism, is 
Pritish Nandy, the flam¬ 
boyant editor of Illustrated 





Pritlsh Nandy: another controversial Issue 


Award winner for 1986, 
whose literary work in Oriya 
has spanned 60 years and 
includes poems, short stor¬ 
ies, novels, literary critic¬ 
isms and even some writing 
in English, is, however, a 
disillusioned man. Satchi, 
who likes to describe himself 
as a “Marxist with a differ¬ 
ence”, once stirred the mas¬ 
ses with his patriotic poems 
during the freedom move¬ 
ment but today they are a 
scathing indictment of the 
social order. 

Routray has been hon¬ 


Indraieet Aurangabadkai 

Weekly. And one would think 
that he has had enough of 
libel suits to last him a life¬ 
time, what with the 10-12 
law suits against him, con¬ 
nected with the J. B. Patnaik 
case. Then there is another 
law suit against him, accusing 
him of defamation, which has 
been filed by Mamaji, the 
secretary to the high-flying 
guru, Chandraswamy. And 
now. Justices Thakkar and 
Natarajan have threatened to 
sue him for libel, contempt of 
court, and also slap criminal 
and civil suits on Nandy for 
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the Weekl/s cover story in 
the 23-29 August issue, the 
headlines of which screamed, 
Guilty? Or is industrialist 
Nusli Wadia being framed in 
the controversial Fairfax in¬ 
quiry? 

Nandy has suggested that 
the judges take up the issue 
with the Press Council of 
India and maintains that '*as 
editor, I take full responsibil 
ity for th^ article on the 
commission enquiring into 
Fairfax affairs. However, as 
a journalist and citizen who 
has the highest regard for 
the judiciary, I have been 
concerned about the effect of 
the article on the work of the 


commission and in the in¬ 
terest of truth and public 
weal, nothing should be 
allowed to impede the en¬ 
quiry.” But whether Justices 
Thakkar and Natarajan agree 
to the suggestion of Indian 
journalism's enfant terrible 
remains to be seen. 

From Hollywood 
to Calcutta 

W hen Victor Banerjee 

was chosen by the re¬ 
nowned director, David 
Lean, to do a role in his 
spectacle-onented Passage 
to India, many felt that 


Banerjee had it made. 

But despite the rave reviews 
in the international film cir¬ 
cuit as well as at home, 
Passage failed to become 
Banerjee's launc hing pad to 
superstardom. In fact, he 
was last seen in the film, 
Doosn Dulhan but barely for 
a few weeks, as the film 
fared miserably at the box- 
office. So, now Banerjee is 
back m business m his home¬ 
town Calcutta and has quite a 
few Bengali films in hand. 

But he IS positive, neverthe¬ 
less, that “there is no presi¬ 
dent of any Hollywood film 
company who will not give 
me time, if I were to visit 


Victor Banorjee: ignored by Bombay’s filmmakers 


him. So who cares about 
Bombay and their middlemen 
who in all probability have 
never heard of Foster, Lean 
or Passage. ” And Banerjee 
has reason to be bitter as 
Bombay producers continue 
to ignore him 

Wanted: a new 
slogan 

um do hamare do. ” 
n The slogan has been 
staring at us from countless 
posters and billboards and 
bouncing off television and 




J.R.D. Tata: ^ 

concrate auggsstlons j 

radio sets with monotonous^ 
frequency for the last de¬ 
cade. And one would think 
that all that media blitz would 
have helped to influence the 
rural population about the 
wisdom of tlie slogan. But if 
health minister P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao is to be be¬ 
lieved, the two-child norm 
has not only been rejected by 
our countrimien, but it's not 
likely to be accepted even in 
the immediate future. 

However, Rao, who was 
speaking at a seminar on 
population management in 
New Delhi, believes that at 
the turn of the 
century, the 
government's family 
planning programme 
should bear fruit. 

While Rao had little more 
than optimism to offer, 
another speaker at the semi¬ 
nar, J.R.D. Tata« was cer¬ 
tain that incentives such as a 
reward of Rs 5,000 for every | 
birth averted by sterilisation 
would induce many young 
couples to come forward. 

CompiBd by AittteChattf}— 
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oor Tinnu Anand. Bad 
luck never seems to leave his 
side. Anand, who started his 
film career as the eleventh 
assistant to Satyajit Kay and 
then cbmbed the ladder to 
become the fourth assistant 
to the late K. A. Abbas, set 
out on his own with Duniya 
Merijcb Mein. The film sank 
without a trace and ever 
since he has been clutching 
at straws to save his 
floundering career as a direc¬ 
tor of potboilers. And then, 
Amitabh came along and for 
Anand, it was as if he had 
found a messiah. Shahanshah 
was launched with great fan¬ 
fare and it seemed, that for¬ 
tune had finally smiled on 
him. 



Anil Kapoor and (right) Jackie Shroff: patching up their differences 



thought that she liad outvMt - 
ted her gre(‘dy guardians 
when she eloped with Sunil 
Hingorani. ‘He is rich 


Anita Raa|: bringing 
home the lolly 



Amitabh Bachchan: the 
problem star 

Shahanshah is all set for 
release. But there is trouble 
once again: the Opposition 
politicians and mediamen all 
over the country are scream¬ 
ing for Amitabh's blood. 
Anand has decided that it's 
wiser to lie low for some 
time and release the film 
when the storm has died 
down. 

^\nita Kaaj has jumped 
from I he frying pan into the 
fire. The girl, who could 
never please lier paumts no 
mailer how h.ird she worked 
to bring honu‘ tlu* lolly, 
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enough to see that 1 never 
work, ” she had claimed to all 
and sundry. But now that the 
honeymoon is over and the 
rose-tinted glasses have 
conu' off Anita’s eyes, the 
reality couldn't he nioK' 
stark. 

Instead of sitting at home 
and doing nothing more stre¬ 
nuous than going on a shop¬ 
ping binge, Ms Raaj- 
Hingorani is working round 
clock. Nf) matter how 
insignificant the role 
or how much she 
has to strip, Ani- 
a's name app¬ 
ears on the 
credit list of 
almost every 
, film these 
' days.'fho- 
; ugh she 

claims that she's 
only trying “to 
keep in the rat race 
as the new girls are 
willing to bare all to 
find that pot of 
gold”, industry- 
watchers feel 
otherwise. They 
say that the only 
way Sunil Hingora¬ 
ni can turn his 
dream project, 

Raw Avatar 
into a real¬ 
ity, is by letting the 
money flow. And 
who better than 
wife Anita to pro¬ 
vide the dough? 


‘N 

I never say die , seems tc 
be Feroz Khan's motto in 
life. And even after his great 
box-office disaster Jaanbaaz, 
Feroz has started work on 
his newest production with 
great zeal. He has already 
signed up Vinod Khanna— 
and has fallen prey to the 
sign-Vinod-craze which has 
struck many a producer in 
tinsel town. Besides, he has 
also got Anil Kapoor and 
Jackie Shroff to sign on the 
dotted line, which is quite a 
feat as the stars had vowed 



never to work with each 
other after Andar Bahar. 
Now, only if Feroz's 
magic formula could be ex¬ 
tended to churning out hits 
instead of flops! 


N. 


lothing can rescue Asha 
Sachdev’s career from the 
groove that it has fallen into. 
Not her “sex bomb” act, not 
her claims of being India’s 
very own Marilyn Monroe, 
not even the TV serial 
Buniyaad which has worked 
wonders for the careers of 
many an out-of-work artiste. 
Result: Asha, who remained 
her vivacious self despite the 
trying times, has finally given 
up hopp of ever making it on 
the silver screen. 

But anyone who 
knows Asha should also 
know that once she has over¬ 
come her blues, she will be 
back to her old partying and 
flirting ways.o 

—. .. * 
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women have found 
better ways of wooing their 
men^ Vijayakant, our macho 
man of the silver screen, 
thinks the best way of 
wooing his fans is through 
their stomachs. So, when his 
fans atid well-wishers drop in 
at his house to see their 
matinee idol, Vijayakant has 
a huge feast prepared for 
them. In fact, the standing 
orders at the Vijayakant 
household is that no one 
should be turned away with¬ 
out being fed properly. So, 
even if some of his unlucky 
fans don't get to see the star, 
what they do get is a deli¬ 
cious meal and all of them 
return, well-fed and happy 
and all praise for Vijayakant. 

Rlajanikant and hi.s 
cigarettes are an inseparable 
twosome. Not only in films 
but also in real lite. Recently, 
the actor found out that all 
that his chain-smoking has 
given him is nicotine-stained 
fingers annd an ugly scar that 
has threatened to spread 
over from the comer of his 
lips. But instead of heeding 
the warning that his cigarette 
packs carry, Rajanikant has 
only switched to smoking 
with the help of a long 
cigarette-holder. 

Rajanikant: smoking Is macho 
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Nadia: under her father's thumb 



¥ ou can leave the streets, 
but the'streets never leave 
you, said Ragbuvaran the 
other day. The top villian of 
the south always wanted to 
see how the other half lived 
and, theiefore, decided to 
work as a cobbler, truck 
driver, smuggler and an 
arrack dealer, But it wasn’t 
much fun and Raghuvaran 
chose to join films. 


P rathap Pothenis all 
smiles these days. And he 
has reason to be. After 
churning out one flop after 
another, Pothen had been 
hovering on the fringes of 
filmland, until his Rithu Be- 
dam struck gold. The film 
has made the audiences flock 
to the theatre once again, 
and Pothen has still not got 
over the initial ioy of having 
made a comeback. One only 
hopes that he doesn't spoil 
his chances a second time by 
accepting insignificant roles 
in B'grade movies. 

^^andakini did it in Ram 
Ten Ganga Maili and created 
lustory and a lot of con¬ 
troversy. But ever since, 
heroines have not drawn the 
line at just kissing scenes but 
' seem to have grown holder 
and the audiences are simply 
lai>ping up all the titillating 
scenes. But i( there is one 
actress who is cast in a 
diflerent mould, it is Narnia- 
da. w)io has proved that 
glamour is not the only key 
to success. And so it comes 
as a surprise when even 
Narmada has started sending 
out feelers to ciJinmercial 
filmmakers that she’s game 
for a glamorous r(»ie oi two. 
“Kissing IS no! an oflence,'’ 
she declares. | 

w hilc It’s the star 

mothei s who reign supreme 
in tht* Hindi filmdom, down 
south it’s still a man's wf‘rld 
and the fath(‘rs still have the 
last word when it ermines to 
fiiivalising their star- 
daughters^ shooting sche¬ 
dules or giving the noiJ to 
projects. And .’.niongthis 
tnbe, it’s Rekha’s father who 
tenonses producers and 
fans of Ins daughters alike. 
Nothing that has anything to 
do with Kekha’s career is 
okayed without the father’s 
approval. Another star who 
has a despotic father is 
Nadia. And even if some 
star-struck fan writes to 
Nadia asking her for a photo¬ 
graph. the old man's ‘yes' is 
vital! 10 




. SMALL screM:^ 


Every serial which has 
made it big in the Western 
shores^ has made an impact 
on television programming in 
India too. Carl Sagan's Cos- 
mas lor instance, got even 
laymen interested in a sub¬ 
ject which has all along been 
Considered esoteric. And 
now, Jayant Narlikar, the 
celebrated scientist, has de¬ 
cided to be the Indian avatar 
of Carl vSagan. Produced by 
Ashok Talwar and Bizeth 
Bane nee, “imported 
gadgets" have been brought 
in to provide Star T/ek-like 
special effects. Even if Narli¬ 
kar can capture a bit of the 
visual appeal that Carl 
Sagan's Cosmos did, the sci¬ 
ence senal should feature 
prominently among televi¬ 
sion's top-rated program¬ 
mes. It’s high time that 
prime-time teJevision had a 
serious science programme 
other than Beyond Tomor¬ 
row and the science-quiz 
Quest, both of which make 
dull viewing. 

C^hiinauti turned out to be 
a big draw with tele- 
audiences, but never mind 
the slick performances, su¬ 
perb direction and good 
story-line, Doordarshan is 
not impressed. So director 
Sanjiv Hhattacharya and his 
team of dedicated profes¬ 
sional and amateur artistes 



A scene from Chunautf: drawing to a close 


Neeta Pori: on the wave 
of popularity 



I /' 


Jayant Narlikar: the Indian 
Carl Sagan? 

are now crestfallen that their 
stint on prime-time television 
will soon come to an end. 
Laments producer Rakesh 
Chow<Bu!||?'*‘We had our 



script ready which could 
keep us going for 22 epi¬ 
sodes. We were expecting 
an extension of at least 19 
episodes, so that some more 
crucial issues and problems 
afflicting our education sys¬ 
tem could be effectively dealt 
with." And the revival of 
Malgudi Days must have only 
boosted their hopes of an 
extension, oijly to be dashed 
by the Mandi House man¬ 
darins. 

Though Chowdhary is dis¬ 
illusioned about the 
way Chunauti was not 
given a second ‘ m 

chance on television 
he IS going ahead J g pr 

with his next 
production 


another 
W tele-senal 
—A/u/n/rj 

r Haazir. The plot will 
. be based on a Bengali 
novel and will narrate 
^ the tale of a lebel zamindar 
who IS out to destroy the 
autocratic system on which 
his ancestors thnved Rajiv 
Verma (Chuimitfs ideabstic 
Pnncipal), Ajit Vachchani and 
Utpal Dutt have already been 
signed on for the tele-serial, 

Two years ago when the 
oomph-laden Neeta Puri 
walked into the office of Hiba 
Films, the owner Nan Hira 
was sure he had spotted a 
winner. The glamour-girl 
from the USA, now eight 
video films old, has proved 
him right. From a small role 
in Shingora and a child 
prostitute’s role in Kalank Ka 
Tika, she graduated to play¬ 
ing the heroine in Sone Ka 
Pinjra. The latest Hiba re¬ 
lease, the action spectacular 
Jazira, also features her in an i 
important role. Now the 
video queen is aspiring for 
the big screen. “My aim is to 
make it as an actress solely 
on the basis of my talent and 
perfection,” she says. Are 
any filmmakers listening? 

P. ChaltMiya 



THIS INDIA 



COIMBATORE: The city 
witnessed an unusual kind of 
agitation recently: an “eat 
strike’' {iinimni virutham) 
was organised from 9 am to 5 
pm in front of the corporation 
office! It was organised by 

Puio Rs 'JO fot fhe ontry givon lirsi 


the Thanthani Periar Padip- 
pagam (reading room) to pro¬ 
test against non-eviction of 
religious institutions from the 
thoroughfares. The organis¬ 
ers, led by K. Kamakrishnan, 
were sore that while the 
corporation authorities were 
zealous about removing poli¬ 
tical nmnrams and other en¬ 
croachments, they are hesi¬ 
tant to prevent the 
mushrooming growth of 
wayside temples. Since 
“fasting" has some religious 
connotation, they decided to 
have a “feasting protest"— 
Indian Express (Jothy Sing- 
araj. Tirunelveli) 


NAGPUR: The mayor of 
Nagpur, Pandurang Hiwar- 
kar, got into an embarrassing 
situation the other day. All 
with noble intentions. On a 
surprise visit t(j Ward No. 18 
along with corporation officials 
to attend to some grievances 
of local pepple, the mayor 
casually entered a htjuse in 
Tulsibagh locality and step¬ 
ped into trouble, 'fhe male 
members of the house weu‘ 
not at home and the young 
housewife was bathing! 1'fie 
lady raised an alann and 
neighbours Iushed to the 
spot hearing her cry. Some 
enthusiastic local youths 



even raised slogans against 
the mayor, objecting to the 
“trespass". Fortunately, the 
police arrived in time to res* 
cue the First Citizen in dis¬ 
tress- -Indian Express (G. 
Jaywant Naidu, Bombay) 


I ■■H It is an absurd state 

I of affairs, straight 

from the pages (7f a 
political 

Karnataka Assem- 
bly, health mini Aer 
B. Rachaiah admit¬ 
ted that the government-controlled 
K.R. Hospital in Mysore is in poor 
shape—that its drainage system has 
tailed, that its toilets were in a 
hon ible condition, that the operation 
tables could no longer be used, and 
so on. The minister was indeed 
admitting the failure of Ins own 
department! But he did not do any¬ 
thing like resigning or announcing 
quick measures to set the things 
right. Instead, he pleaded that the 
government had no money to do 
anything about it. 

The shocked Opposition members 
suggested that the hospital should 
either be closed down or the patients 
should be formally warned that it is 
dangerous to be admitted to the 
hospital. But the government's re¬ 
sponse was even more shocking. It 
said that it was examining a proposal 
to allow an outside agency to take 
charge of the maintenance of the 
hospital, on account of the “militant 
attitude" of the class four employees 
at the hospital. The state govern¬ 
ment which has not been able to 
make its employees work> is 
apparently left with no means to get 
rid of them; and now it intends to 
spend even more of the tax-payers' 
money to get other people to do their 
iob. 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


• One would say the days of leaders 
like Mahatma Gandhi who would 
meticulously practise what they 
preached, is a bygone era. But there 
are occasions when our present poli¬ 
tical leaders strictly observe all that 
the Father of the'Nation had 
preached (though one does not know 
whether they do it as willingly as the 
Mahatma did). The latest example 
was Prime Minister Rajiv (jandhi 
himself. When the chief ministers of 
different states assembled in New 
Delhi to discuss the unprecedented 
drought situation in the country, 

Rajiv Gandhi decided that they 
should have a taste of austerity, 
because thousands of fellow- 
countrymen were languishing due to 
the drought. To do that, he personal¬ 
ly prepared a menu for an “austere 
lunch" for the CMs as well as 
himself. It consisted of puri, dal and 
just one bhaji. llie only concession 
made to those who came from the 
south wa$ that they got masala 
dosas; but even Uiat was provided 
without the customary sweet dish. 




Sure enough, not all the high-flying 
ministers could relish the lunch with 
the Prime Minister. The Jammu and 
Kashmir cluef minister, FanxKj 
Abdullah, who is used to nch Mughlai 
food, seemed to be the most uncom¬ 
fortable despite his new-found pro¬ 
ximity to the Prime Minister. “It was 
a really very, very austere lunch," he 
said. 

By now cricketers 
who play interna¬ 
tional matches and 
do well, have got 
used to all kinds of 
rewards. But that 
has not prevented 
ente^ising busi¬ 
ness houses from coming out with 
more novel ways to please these 
players. For the Reliance Cup 
cncket tournament this year, Bush 
India Ltd, the makers of a wide range 
of electronics products, has devised 
something that might well bring out 
the best from every member of the 
Indian squad during the World Cup 
matches. Every batsman will be 
given Rs 500 for every boundary and 
Rs 1,000 for every six scored in the 
tournament. The bowlers will be 
awarded Rs 1,000 for every wicket 
and Rs 500 for every maiden over. 
The fielders and the wicket keeper 
have not been left out either. The 
wicket keeper will get Rs SOdfor 
each stumping and every fewer will 
be entitled to receive the same 
amount for every catch he'takes.ln 
the event of a runout, afi the4ek)ers 
involved wW sllware Rs i*00d 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 13 SEPTEMBER 1987 BYAMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

foretell mixed for- 
W tunes for you this week 

When opportunities come 
your way. see that you do not 
miss them. Friends and relatives are likely 
to sabotage your plans, so steer clear of 
them Your health will pose problems, be 
careful about your diet Some of you may 
incur the wrath of your employers Do not 
neglect your work. For those in love, this is 
the time to start thinking of marriage 
Good dates: 14, 16 and 18 
Lutky numbers: 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 

TAURUS (21 ApriU-20 May) 

Make no sudden changes in 
plans this week This may 
turn out to be a moderately 
favourable week provided 
you follow your hunches. Do not pm your 
hopes on a newly-acquired friend Things 
at home will remain normal, except for a 
ripple which will be caused, more likely 
than not, by a youngster's common cold 
The time is favourable for love and mat¬ 
rimonial affairs You may have to postpone 
the tourney which you had planned earlier 
Good dates: 13, 14 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east I 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Friends and relatives will 
^ cooperate with you to make 

^ f extremely successful 

week Do not hesitate to 
seek the advice of elders while making a 
crucial decision. Be careful of a newly 
developed friendship. Soon , the health 
of an elderly family member will cause you 
some anxiety. A close relative may fall 
suddenly ill. The time is bad for those in 
love Misunderstandings may occur 
Good dates: 15, 17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Not a good week for ro- 
mance. A lucky phase for 
those in service. Matters re- 
lating to property will be set¬ 
tled amicably. New investments will yield 
gdod results. However, rumours centred 
around a female friend will cause you some 
anxiety For parents, children will be a 
source of loy. Watch your health. Politicians 
are likely to face major problems. 
Businessmen will have a hard time 
Good dates: 13, 15 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (21 July—20 August) This i 
IS a particularly lucky week 
students' some of you 
^ 9**"^ scholarships to 

study abroad If you are in 
love and waiting for an opportunity to 
propose, thus is the nght time to do so You 
will be foreceful, energejtc and courageous 
and will display business acumen. Steer 
clear of domestic trouble d Avoid specula¬ 
tive ventures A filtasure tnp is in the 
offing 

Good dates; 13, 15 and 17 

Lucky numbers: b, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) if you can curb 
extravagant habits, you 
weather this 
bleak period Al home, cml- 
dren will give you a lot of trouble but do not 
lose your temper. Deal with them patient'y 
Students are advised not to fritter away 
their chances Make plans tor the future, 
but do rot be impulsive Avo'd disputes 
For the creative it will be a fulfilling week 
Politicians may run into rough weather 
Lovers will find th-s phase favourable 
Good dates: 14, 17 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 

LIBRA (21 Seplember_20 
Ocloberj A happy week witfi 
hectic activity on all fronts is 
in store foi you The time is 
not favourable for love and 
matrimonial affairs, or for gambling and 
speculative ventures You may benefit 
throunh a secret source or association, 
legal suits or property matters Watch your 
health Friends and relatives will be very 
helpful But financially you will run into 
stormy weather. Avoid extravagance 
Good dales: 15, 17 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-east 

g SCORPIO (21 October—20 
^ November) it will be easy to 
& say the wrong thing, so 
^ walch your temper and treat 
^ relatives with care. An 
associate will help you make the right 
decision if you can bring yourself to ask for 
advice You will need to be alert to what is 
happening around you. Mid-week, a home 
issue assumes top priority. Loved ones 
may be a little secretive and you will find 
this intriguing. 

Good dates; 14. 18 and 19 

Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


I SAGIHARIUS (21 November-- 

20 December) Those in eer- 
vice will find their progress 
slowing down. The creative 
should find the period ideal 
for making use of their imaginative facul¬ 
ties Students will find studies rewarding.'" 
Those in love will spend enjoyable mo¬ 
ments with their beloved. A short trip is 
possible. Check your tegiper. Minor finan¬ 
cial losses are also bound to occur. Your 
health might deteriorate 
Good dates: 15, 16 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
I 20 January) This will prove to 
L ^ •ucky week for you. 

P^sh ail your business in- 
^ terests to the utmost. Promo¬ 
tions may be. in the offing for most profes¬ 
sionals Your domestic front will be calm. 
You are expected to show courage in your 
dealings A member of the opposite sex 
proves extremely helpful. A pleasant sur¬ 
prise awaits most of you this weekend. 
Under no circumstances must you lose 
your temper 

Good dates: 16. 17 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February): This should be a 
good week for you and those 
in service are likely to get 
promoted. Your ambition and 
enthusiasm will be responsible for your 
success Emotional problems plaguing you 
will be solved. Financially, this is a good 
time for businessmen. Much will depend 
on help from a secret source. Not a good 
week for romance You are likely to face 
sorne opposition from an elderly lady 
Good dates: 14. 15 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This is not a good 
week for you. Monetary los- 
^ ses are forecast, so keep a 
close watch on your fi¬ 
nances Your plans will meet with a great 
deal of opposition from your superiors. To 
make matters worse, you will face 
tremendous problems. Elders and mem¬ 
bers of the oppsite sex will prove particu¬ 
larly annoying Those who are working in a 
private firm may be transferred. 

Good dates: 13. 16 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 4 
Favourable diredtfon: North-west 


Star Partners: Taurus—Gemini 

Both have a tendency to indulge in romantic fantasies. And when in this mood Miss Gemini will be inexorably attracted 
towards the man. But his slow, conservative attitude towards life will eventually grate on her nerves. He will refuse to 
consider any change in his pattern of living. She will think it is a petty and short-sighted way of doing things. She 
believes that life has more to offer than just organising a house while he expects her to assume a full-time domestic ^ role. 


iUNOAY ta-IQSWlwinbtritbCr 



(This week's quiz is on monarchs) 

Bairam Khan, his guardian and the 
"petticoat government" when he 
came of age? 

12. Name the French king who 
thought he was made of glass and 
that he would break if he moved? 

13. Which Russian Czar also worked as 
a barber, dentist and shipbuilder? 

14. Which British king once said that the 
debates In the House of Lords were 
more entertaining than any play? 

15. Name the African emperor who has 
been found guilty of cannibalism.? 

16. Which emperor ordeied the sea to 
be whipped after the pontoon he had 
constructed, collapsed during a 
storm? 

17. Name the Spartan king who died 
along with his 300 men at the battle 

Sarawak in the 19th century. What j of Thermopylae against the Per- 

were they called? j sians'^ 

7. Which Roman emperor’s last words 18. Which emperor, who is still the head 

were, “What an artist this world is of state of his country, ceased to be 

losing"? a god in 1946'? 

8. One of the titles of the ruler of an 19. Who said- "Very soon, there will be 

Aslan country is "Possessor of the just five kings left, the king of 

four and twenty elephants" Name spades, the king of diamonds, the 

the ruler. king of hearts, the king of clubs and 

9. Which king was called The Madman the king of England? 

of the North'? 20. Name the Indian King who opposed 

10. Who was the first king to use a King Jaichand of Kanauj and carried 

telephone? oft his daughter and later, married 

11. Which Indian ruler pensioned off her 




1. The ruler of which Middle-East 
country is usually called the "San¬ 
dhurst trained king"? 

2. What country did King Zog 1 rule 
over in the 1930s? 

3. What do the following have in com¬ 
mon: Charles the Bald, Charles the 
Fat, Charles the Simple and Charles 
the Beloved? 

4. Which Indian ruler built the Grand 
Trunk Road? 

5. One of Alexander the Great’s gener¬ 
als founded a dynasty in Egypt. 
Name him. 

6. Members of the Brooke family ruled 
over the South East Asian state of 
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CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 61 



ACROSS: 

1, Father North in charge? What a scare (5) 

4. Financial centre street daily for home decoration, evidently. 
(9) 

9. What Rip Van Winkle definitely wasn’t. (9). 

10. Ring article on colour furnished with rowing equipment. (5) 

11. A parade exhibit*? Not going under, however. (6) 

12. Lens to look at a bit, we hear (3-5) 

14. My dear PH., go wild about popular study. (10) 


16. Emanation of the ear, dropping 50. (4) 

19. Impulsive sort of outbreak, perhaps. (4) 

20 . Subdued about a dual right and fought. (10) 

22. Direction on chest muscle, nothing removed, lixe a phantom. 

(8). 

23. Auto favourite a Persian, e.g. (6) 

26. Being fashionable, received lump of gold. (5) 

27. Girl Boom I involved in misunderstanding. (9). 

28.. Sit on a broken cane, as it may happen! (9) 

29. Dares searches without loud start. (5) 

DOWN: 

1. To flirt with boy and cockney girl. (9) 

2. Of an organ, not applicable to South American learner. (5) 

3. Container about politician and a rising soldier to try and get 
supporters. (8) 

4. Bide a measure, it's said. (4) ' 

5. Much lack railway organisation for rabbit's foot, e.g. (5.5) 

6. For many, initially, exercise is immediate. (6) 

7. Pure plate re-desIgned constantly. (9) 

0. Game drops second-class grading for narrow crest. (5) 
13. Can't take in any more, at this point! (10) 

15. Errand-boy gets army kitchen on green upheaval. (9) 

17. Checks account about particle, tries for part. (9) 

18. Thrash to exist on work? (8) 

21. Timely one could prevent some more, proverbially, at least. 
( 6 ) 

22. Miss about a million and be frugal. (5) 

24. Everybody in an afterthought becomes boring (5) 

25. Board drops Head in order to be efficient. (4) 

Salutloii to Crosswonl No. 60 

ACROSS. 1 Mermaids 5 Ordeal 10 Swami 11 Attiiudes 12 Amphibian 13 Order 14 
Reagent 16. Ensure 19 Asides 21 Steeple 23 Aisle 25 Prevalent 27 Crossbeam 20 
Reign 29 Relays 30 Wrenched 

DOWN 1. Massacre 2 Reappears 3 Alibi 4 Diarist 6 Retrousse 7 Ended 0 Lustre 9 
Stance 15 Endlessly 17 Replenish 18 Destined 20 Sapped 21 Steamer 22 Dancer 
24 Scowl 26 Apron 

Compiled by RHa Tewari 


6KAMMA U5EC7 TO LiK£ TO LI&TEN 
TO THE HViMNS ON THE RAPID... . 























BYRE GOWDA 
FIGHTS AGAIN 

C Byre Gowda who un- 
■ successfully tried to 
nail Veerappa Moily in the 
tape scandal has acquired a 
new monicker. Today he has 
become ‘Second Byre Gow¬ 
da'. ‘Seconds' refers to the 
liquor that is dumped in the 
marketplace without paying 
excise duty or sales tax. The 
sale of seconds liquor dep¬ 
rives the state exchequer an 
average of Rs 100 crores a 
month, according to Byre 
Gowda, who launched his 
new crusade in the Janata 
legislature party meeting. 
And it worked. The excise 
departments’ enforcement 
wing swung into action and 
unearthed liquor belonging to 
reputed houses like Kho- 
days, Mallayas, Basavaraj 
etc. And 'Seconds Hyra 
Gowda' says he intends to 
keep up the pressure. In¬ 
cidentally his name also fi¬ 
gures in the selec t band of 
legislators who moved a re¬ 
solution in the state Assem¬ 
bly against the Rajiv regime. 
Now will all these moves 
help him move into the minis¬ 
try, which may well be due 
for a reshuffle? 

Byre Gowda: crusader 




veeritppan 


DE FACTO 
ANNEXE 

T he northern and eastern 
parts of Sri Lanka seem 
to have practically become an 
annexe of India after the 
celebrated Indo-Sn Lankan 
xcordof 29Juiy. Right from 
the time Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi exultantly em¬ 
planed for Colombo to affix 
his liistonc signature to the 
celebrated memorandum of 
understanding with Sn Lank- | 
an President Junius Richard 
Jayewardene, plane loads of 
journalists and Indian gov¬ 
ernment officials have been 
repeatedly femcd by the Indi¬ 
an Air Force between the 
'rambaram air force station in 
Madras and the Palaly air 
force base in Jaffna without 
even the tonnality of a Sri 
Lankan visa. It is almost as if 
Jaffna is a part of India. You 
just report at 'fambaram, and 
within an liour you have 
winged your way to Jaffna, 
never mind the fact that you 
haven’t obtained a visa, nev¬ 
er mind you are in foreign 
territory, the territory of 
another sovereign countiy, 
and never mind the petty 
technical violation of Sn 
Lankan law in that you have 
not obtained entry permis¬ 
sion. 

According to a very con¬ 
servative estimate, over 100 
journalists from Madras have 
so far made the aerial trip 


>m;AKDURl? 



across the Palk Straits and 
back. Of course, in one iso¬ 
lated instance, a press party 
headed by the deputy prin¬ 
cipal information officer of 
the Press Information 
Bureau in Madras, S. Venk- 
ataraman, was intercepted 
by over-zealous and ill- 
iiiformed customs officials at 
the Meenambakkam airport 
on its return lap, but the 
privileged pressmen were 
ultimately able to bulldoze 
their way through the 
iron customs gate. President 
Javewardene’s earlier cate¬ 
gorical assertion that the In¬ 
dian Amiy was in Sri Lanka 
only at his pleasure and that 
the soldiers ot Bharat would 
begin their exit after 20 Au¬ 
gust has also been conve¬ 
niently forgotten now. 
Around 8,000 Indian solidiers 
are still firmly silhouetted 
against the Sn Lankan hori¬ 
zon. Says W.TJeyasinghe, 
Sn Lanka’s deputy high com¬ 
missioner in Madras, “You 
cannot say that the press 
parties going to Jaffna from 
Madras violate our country’s 
sovereignty. VVe are normal¬ 
ly informed that a press party 
consisting of such and such 
people are going. “ But the 
fact that even the minor for¬ 
malities of visas and entry 
l^rmits are dispensed with 
tells Its own story. And 
Jeyasinglie cannot afford to 
pipe a different tune with the 
massive Indian Army brea* 
thing down the neck of the 
pearl in the Indian Ocean, 


AFTER MGR, 
WHO? 

W ith MGR away in the 
US, and his doctors 
grappling with his failing kid¬ 
neys, the power struggle is 
on in Tamil Nadu. The Con- 
gress(I) which is an ally of 
the ruling AIADMK is trying 
desperately to keep its 
chances alive in the race. 
Having realised that the 
Jayalalitha factor may not 
work as well as originally 
planned, the Congress (I) is 
reportedly making a diploma¬ 
tic tilt in favour of Jayalalitha’s 
rival Veerappan, who has 
over the last few months 
been silently trying to score 
over the Jayalalitha faction 
which is considered pro- 
Congress. Some of the top 
bosses of the Congress(i) 
are around to woo the coy 
Veerappan, who may not be 
too shy too long. 


NTR PUTS 
ON NEW 
GARBS 

andanioori I'araka Rama I 
Rao, who IS known for , 
his many 3v;i/;?rs on celluloid, | 
has now assumed another j 
avatar. His recent surprise 
visits to public places and 
government offices in five 
coastal distnct.s of Andhra 
Pradesh, that tvo,in disguise, 
had all the high drama that 
befits an actor. He appeared 
as a poor coolie in Vizag 
distnct and as brother of a 
poor widow in another dis- 
inct. The sun^rise visits of 
the chief minister had a salu- 
tor>' effect on the. otherwise 
docile, officialdom. Files 
moved fast, arrogance was 
I absent, and clerks started 
! smiling. As a Congress lead- j 
er pointed out, if nothing else 
chief minister’s incognito 
visit helped the people get 
their work done. Solving 
peoples problem on the spot 
was one of the main planks of 
NTR’s Peoples' Assembly 
Programme, aimed at root¬ 
ing out corruption, n 
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WIUV.P. 
SINGH DUMP 
JASPAL? 

V F*. vSiii>/h. It iii we*l] 

ikiiowii, IS in- 

creasm^7lv eintiairrisscd by 
his assonatioii with Anm 
Nehru. Bui foroucv, the 
slioe was on th(^ other toot 
At the massive rally a^ldres- 
sed by the dif.sidents in Vara¬ 
nasi, Jaspal Sin^jli, the hero 
of Baroda’s Hindus, served 
as the Kaja’s Man hnd iv and 
followed him everywhere 
Nehru was not wild ahout 



I Jatpal Singh; biased? 

! 

I associating vvitli RSS- 
j types (though, of course, Jas- 
I pal denies RSS links) and got 
even more emban assed 
when Jaspal Sir.gh declared in 
his speech that all the 
Nelirus were cn^oks. As Ra- 
jiv s portly Lousiri prides hun- 
self of being a member of the 
Nehru family, this was sac- 
nlege. He squirmed through¬ 
out the speech and finally had 
to tell Jaspal to tone down his 
! rhetoric. 

i 


THE HINDUJAS 
AND HINDU 

T he mvsterums London 
and Genevadjased Htn- 
duja family appears to have 
connections m the strangest 
places. First, the Hindujas 
scored ^i^nsiderable coup 
when thl7 managed to hire 
former foreign secretary 


A.P. Venkateswaran even 
after the scandals over the 
HDW commissions reached 
the press. 

Now the Hindujas appear 
to have enlisted the aid of the 
Hindu which, like Venkates¬ 
waran, IS of impeccable 
South Indian stock. 'Fhe Hin¬ 
du has highlighted the letter 
I Torn Hokirs to the goveni- 
m«ui( in wliich the company 
denies having paid any kick- 
havk to tne Hindujas. It has 
also earned a letter from 
HDW in which the firm de¬ 
nies having paid any commis¬ 
sions 'I'hc Hindujas are now 
claiming vindication on the 
basis (»t the Hindu s reports. 


CRUCIAL 

SEPTEMBER 

p(‘c'ulalion on the im¬ 
pending Congress party 
re'^liuifle persists. Since Ra¬ 
jiv (rand hi will be a way from 
1 he c apital on his tour of 
drought-hit areas till 6 
September, nothing will hap- 
j)en before that date, but 
some c'hanges are under 


way. I'he resignation letters 
of Briya Kaiijan Das Munshi 
and Harpal Singh, the BCCH) 



mitted alW'r the Congres- 
sdj's electoral defeat in 
these two stales, have been 
lying witli the high command 
for the last few' months. No 
deciSK'n wa.s taken on them 
because the party was in 
tunnoil after its electoral de- 



Buta Singh: may ba shtflad 


bade and V.P, Singh’s res¬ 
ignation. But the matter will 
be decided now. There are 
also plans to shift Congres- 
s(l) general secretary G. K. 
Moopanar to Tamil Nadu. 
Apparently the high com¬ 
mand IS seized of the political 
situation in the state ovving to 
chief minister MGR’s failing 
health. \ facti(;n of the 
AIADMK led hy jayalalitha is 
ready to merge with the 
Congress(I) if and w'hen the 
need arises, but the high 
command believes it is only 
the leadership of Moopanar 
that can hold this faction and 
the Congrcss(l) unit in the 
state together. As for the 
accompanying cabinet 
reshuffle that is likelv to take 
place, chances aie that home 
minister Buta Singh will be 
shifted, <md s<jme more ex¬ 
perienced persons bke 
Madltavsinh Solanki and 
Bhagv'at jha Azad will get 
berths. So willS.B. Chavan 
and R.L. Rhalia. 


M.L. FOTEDAR 
HITS OUT 

F or eight and a half years 
he had remained behind 
the scenes, lurking in the 
shadows of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's house. Now he is mak¬ 
ing a determined attempt to 
break out of his shell and 
become a man of the masses. 
P'or the first time Makhan Lai 
F'otedar came out openly 
against V. P. Singh and the 
dissident Congress(l) lead¬ 
ers, when iis minister of 
steel and mines, he visited 
BhiJai, Durg and Raipur—the 
constituency of Vidya Charan 
Shukla—and addressed pub¬ 
lic meetings. He had gone to 
Bhilai to open the seventh 
blast furnace of the steel 
plant. He sat among the 
workers and had his meals. 
And to express his gratitude 
for the wonderful food^ he 
even met the cook who had 
made the curry. Few in the 
state unit of the Congress(l) 
had expected Fotedar to lash 
out the way he did at his 
public meetings. He launched 



Fotedar: on the warpath 


.1 blistering attack on V.P. 
Singh and his supportersjcall- 
ing him ’‘politically and intel- 
lt;ctually corrupt”. Ho said it 
was a national outrage that 
a loiTiier Union minister 
should lorsake such a large 
party in Parliament to “beg" 
bt'fore the Swedish ambassa¬ 
dor in Delhi. Fotedar added 
that while V. P. Siiij^h talks of 
the poor and needy, it w'as 
during his tenure as finance 
minister that the prices of 
kerosene oil and fertilisers 
had gone up. The prices 
were brought down by Rajiv 
Gandhi within four days of his 
departure from the finance 
ministry. Fotedar said that 
most of the erstwhile scions 
of royal families werg gang¬ 
ing up against the Cbngres- 
s(I) and trying to break it up. 
As he spoke, the Madhya 
Pradesh PCC(I) chief Digvi- 
jay Singh, himself a former 
raja, sat on the dais in si¬ 
lence. F'otedar added that 
Rajiv Gandhi was against 
both neo-colonialism and 
neo-feudalism within the 
country. He alleged that 
V. P. Singh was the UP chief 
minister when Muslims were 
killed in Moradabad. He 
was a man with the Hindb 
kesari (saffron) flag in one 
hand and the red flag in t^e 
other. Notably, throughout 
his two-day visit Fotedar was 
accompanied by both chief 
minister Motil^ Vora and 
the PCC(I) chief apart from a 
hosl of MPs from the state. I 
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The name of Amitabh Bachchan 
was dragged into the unseemly 
controversy over the Hofors 
kickbacks. Now firmly on the 
comeback trail after being given a 
clean chit by Bofurs, Bachchan, in 
an exclusive interview, lashes out 
at Arun Nehru, V. P. Singh and his 
other cntics. Plus, a profile of the 
filmstar-politician. 


SPECIAL REPORT 13 

AMETHI IS STILL RAJIV 
GANDHI’S TERRITORY 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi still 
remains the most popular leader 
in Amethi, his parliamentary 
constituency, despite Sanjay 
Singh, the MLA from Ametiii, 
joining the V.P. Singh bandwagon. 
A Sunday- IMRB opinion poll 
confirms that the electorate in 
Amethiis solidly behind the PM. 

NEWSBEAT 34 

WHAT WIU THE 
DISSIDENTS DO NOW? 

As dissidents become more 
numerous in Uttar Pradesh and 
other states, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi is desperately t^ng to 
counter them by regaining the 
confidence of his party members. 
A report. 
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Despite the government’s claims 
to the contrary, people are still 
dying of starvation in the 
drought-hit Koraput and Kalahandi 
distncts of Orissa. An on-the-spot 
report of the villagers' wretched 
existence and the relief measures 
taken by the government. 
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powers that be as well as lus 
newspaper’s editorial policy, R. K 
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sketch pen with cynicism and 
remains a law unto himself A look 
at the master cartoonist and his 
work. 
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OPINION 


THE NEW TEAM 

T he cover story Crhr 
chiss of W7, Au>,aist - 
—5 Septembei) w;is tuiiely. 
Kajiv Gandhi is heinx criti¬ 
cised for all th.at ht: did during 
the first twf) years oftus 
prime ministership, It is 
strange that thos(' iiu'n who 
were his chief adviser s dur¬ 
ing that period are the ones 
who are saying that he has 
not (lone a goud job so far. 
They want the Pnnie Minis¬ 
ter to change lus policies and 
that is preias<-lv wliat he is 
doing by keeping them away 
from his office. I for one have 
no doubt that Kajiv (landhi's 
new learn will do a good job. 
RMtneah Yjtitav, Ailahsbitd 
(Uttsr Pradesh) 

■ It is good to know that 
Kajiv Gandhi has at last de¬ 
cided to give more attention 
to his party organisation. He 
can always rely on the advice 
of the traditional Congies.s- 
nien, many of whom have 
risen from the ranks and 
have a wealth of experience, 
riiey will always guard the 
party's interest. I'he people 
whom Rajiv Gandhi has 
known iii his school and col¬ 


lege days might make good 
friends but they cannot 
advice the heaeJ of the gov- 
ernmi^nt on national issues. I 
am glad that the likes of Arun 
Singh have no place in Rajiv 
CkiTidhi s inner circle any 
I nK>re. Veterans like lima 
' Shankar Dixit w'lll do a far 
1 better job. 

I S.K, Singh, Monghyr (Bihar) 

; * The most interesting me- 
1 ml)er of Rajiv (i mdhrs new 
; (earn ij, Simian Dubey. 

I I )ubf‘V who was doing ex- 
! I eeclingiy wt‘ 1! in journalism, 

I rnusi have joined Rajiv's 
' U-arn with somt“ hope. He 
; must have rt‘alised that final- 
l\ iifj one will be able to 
piove that Rajiv Gandhi is 
guilty. However, what intri- 
gu('s us is that his own 
brotherun-law, Arun 
Shoiirie, the firebrand editor 
of Indimi Express, seems to 
be convinced that Rajiv Gan- 
fllii has done some hanky 
panky. 

Gurhachan Singh, Chandigarh 

■ When I was the education 
attache in fjur High Commis¬ 
sion m England in the 
I had to look after Rajiv 
Gandhi who was then a stu¬ 
dent there. Knowing him as I 
1 do, I can say that his person- 
I al intcgi ity cannot be 
I doubted. The efforts being 
: made by Opposition parties, 
i led by V. P. Singh, to bnng 
down the Kajiv Gandhi gov- 
eniinent have been pnmip- 
tc'd by personal ambitions. 
Earlier, V. P. Singh also had 
to ch*at himself of allegations 



of corruption. At that time it 
was Rajiv Gandhi who came 
to his rescue by issuing him a 
clean chit. But now, V.P. 
Singh has not even hesitated 
to join hands with the tom- 
munal forces to fight against 
lus one-time mentor. 

Rajiv Gandhi has already 
proved his nobility by signing 
the accords in f’unjab, 

Assam, Muoram and Sri 
Lanka. Even the American 
senators publicfy hailed the 
Sn l,ankan accord as the 
boldest and highest peace 
effort in recent limes: they 
also declared that they would 
propose Rajiv Gandhrs and 
J.R. Jayewardene’s names 
for the Noble Peace Prize, 
ironically, while Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s agreement with the 
foreign government is work 
ing out, his peace efforts al 
home are being scuttled by 
some disgruntled elements 
with the help of some foreign 
powers. 

We all must be aware of 
the great danger (o which 
our country can be ex¬ 
posed if the boat is rocked in 
midstream by oveilhrowing 
a democratically elected gov¬ 
ernment. 

17.5. James, Ootacamund 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ 1 feel you have taken it 
upon yourself to defend Rajiv 
Gandhi. Instead of doing that 
you could do a greater ser¬ 
vice to the nation by expos¬ 
ing the persons who have 
accepted kickbacks in the 
Bofors deal and those who 
have been violating the 
FERA regulations. 

Sabits Das, Cuttack (Orissa) 

■ I read your cover stoi y 
with keen interest. Time will 
prove whether Rajiv Gandhi 
and his new team will be able 
to live up to our expecta¬ 
tions. 

Dhananjay Patro, 

Bhubaneswar (Orissa) 

■ Can Kajiv Gandhi’s recent¬ 
ly selected team win the 
“India Cup'' by defeating the 
Bofors, Fairfax and sub¬ 
marine deal issues? And 
above alb can it defeat the 
“North Indies" with V.P. 
Singh as the skipper, Arun 
and Arif as the two spinners 


and Sanjay Singh as the all- 
rounder? 

Subrata Padhi, Bargarh 
(Orissa) 


APPEASING 

RELIANCE 

SHAREHOLDERS 


T here is a good reason 
behind the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's soft altitude Upwards 
tlu' Ambanis ( The ebsh of 
titans, 23— 29 August): Rajiv 
(jandhi d(H^s not want to lose 
the support of the 1.8 million 
shareholders i^f Reliance In¬ 
dustries-- a vote bonanza— 
who would not like to see the i 
Reliance empire crumble. It 
IS a pity that the present 
government is ignoring the 
I fact that there are enough 
indications to suggest that 
the Ambanis might have 
practised some irregular¬ 
ities, [latronised by the then 
finance minister, Pranab 
Mukherjee. 

Anil Kumar Dwhfedl, Kanpur 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


ARGUING IN 
VAIN 


I 

I 

I 


I t is a pity that Ramjeth- 
malani thinks that the 
sailor in Colombo could not 
have killed Ra)iv Gandhi with 
the butt of his rifle C*lam 
f:(lad 1 am not made of 
common stufr\ 23—-29 
August). He vainly argues 
that the attack on the Prime 
Miruster was similar to police 
lathi-chai'ges. Jethmalani 
should know that there is a 
great deal of difference 
between the lathis used by 
the police and the butt of a 
rifle used for a guard of 
honour. You must not publish 
interviews of buffoons like 
Ram Jethmalani. 


Aiay Kumar, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■ I would like to bring to the 
notice of Ram Jethmalani that 
people do die in lathi 
charges. Lala Lajpat Rai was 
one of the examples. One is 
free to oppose anyone but it 
is a different thing to make 
fun of an assassination 
attempt on somebody. I nev- 
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er expet ted such a remark 
from Mr Jethmalani. 

iUpilKhanna. Secunderabad 
<AndhraPradeeh) 


CONFUSED 

I n his interview i "The 
threat is real, the case 
document bears it out ," 2'S- 
29 August) Hussy Karanjia 
seems to be thoroughly con¬ 
fused. He answered the 
questions rather strangely. It 
is difficult to understand what 
he means by saying that the; 
Indians are not as mature as 
the AnuTican.s to torget and 
forgive the whole affair (the 
controversy ov(‘r the de¬ 
fence deals), 

Ravf Kumar Vedantah, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

mmmmamsmmmammm 

'■ BLAIVIINGTHE 
I WRONG PEOPLE 

I n h.s x.olL;mn B\ line , 2vf- 
29 Augib.t). M.J. Akbar 
j has cr'*«c ted the BJP and the 
‘ RvSS tor their alliance with 
V.P. Singh Hut the fact is 
I that neither (he HJl ’ nor the 
I HSS a,\'roac!ied V W Singh. 

I Mt Singh himself first con- 
i suited the communists and 
; then the HJP and HSS j 

j cadr<*s. Moreover, Mr Akbar | 
I has wrongly branded the 
I HSS and the BJP as ronimun- 
j al forces. 

I S. Ravindra Chetty, Chittoor 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

fli MJ. Akbar's advice to 
V. P. Singh to stay at borne 
rather than hobnob with 
' communal forces, like the 
RSS, IS quite sensible. He is 
also justified in questioning 
the CPI(M)'s stance, wliich 
is now sharing the platform 
with the fonner defence 
minister with the single aim 
in mind: to defeat Rajiv. One 
fails to understand the mo¬ 
tives or lo^c of V. P. Singh, 
who is projecting himself as a 
crusader against corruption, 
when he plays into the hands 
of con'imunal or opportunistic 
forces. 

Ganesh Sahu, BHaspur 
(Madhya Ptadesh) 

m Akbar's criticism of fun¬ 
damentalists and communal- 
ists is justifiable. But more 


relevant today, would have 
been an article defending Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi and his close advi¬ 
sors who have handled 
Botors and other issues in 
the past few months. The 
mess he is in, is not so much 
a result of his own wrong¬ 
doing. His advisers ought to 
be held responsible for the 
debacle. 

K,P. Singh, New Oefhi 

■ M.J. Akbar s columns 
have become a monotonous 
piopaganda trying to refur¬ 
bish Rajiv Gandhi’s tarnished 
image. With his weekly 
panegyrics Akbar stjunds 
more lik^a spokesman of the 
[^M than a journalist. While 
the current wave of accusa- 
tionsagainst the PM, accus¬ 
ing him of corruption, are 
uncalled for (since they are 
not tiiK ked by any proper 
evidence), giving a clean clut 
to the PM, as Akbar does, is 
also nnfaii. Where has the 
lnve^tIgatlve, unambiguous 
and candid Akbar gone? 

BireswarRoy, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

STRANGE LOGIC | 

T hemter\aewotH.K.L. ! 

Bhagat (The Congress' ! 
strength is the people's faith, \ 
22 —29 August) was pretty | 
recondite, 1 wonder what Mr ' 
Bhagat means by saying that ! 
the poor people happily come 
to attend Congress!I) rallies 
and travt‘I long distances to 
do so. Most of these people 



H.K.L. Bhagat 

walk a long way to procure 
drinking water. One can 
hardly expect these people 
to come to see the Congress 
leaders after sacrificing their 
daily w'ages. Moreover, 
these simple people surely 
c annot be expected to have 
i the sense of political liming 
to visit the Prime Minister on 
their own soon after the 
expulsion of V. P. Singh from 
the party. Obviously, they 
were brought by the Coiv 
gress workers. I'he punja- 
flagged buses and trucks 
around the venue of any 
Congress(I) rally tell their 
own tales. 

A jay A wasthi, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) j 

PRAY FOR RAIN 

T he nlual cost Rs 50.000 
but It did not improve the 
condition in the* drought-hit 
aieas as was expected (Di¬ 
vine faith, 16—22 August). I 


do not even get two square 
meals a day and even have to 


Instead ol that, the Muslims 
of Rajasthan should arrange 


mm 
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for a congregational prayer 
specially meant for rains as 
per Islamic traditions. 
Perhaps this is only how the 
children of the Alimighty who 
are suffering can be helped 
free of cost. 

Jamaiuddin, Tamengjong 
(Manipur) 

BORDER 

PROBLEMS 

I agi'tx^ that “Kashmir re¬ 
mains divided even after 
'10 yc^ars. and that despite 
thiec wars belwt'cn India 
and Ihikistan, the 'paradise 
(in earth' lem.ims a bone of 
contention” (TIasing the 
hnshiuircard, 2 -8.August)- 
As yoLii coi respondent has 
[lointed out. New Delhi bo- 
liiues that th(‘ dispiilt^ re¬ 
garding Ktishmii IS only I'on- 
cetning the illegal occupation 
of the territorv hv Pakistan. 
However, al (he moment we 
must lac e the issue in a spirit 
ol K'aJpolitik: a ceasefire ex¬ 
ists. sepal aling (he armies of 
India and Pakistan across the 
long h<M (lei Let us show this 
(lotted line on (nii maps, 
even (»n our television. A 
gesture like this one winild 
go a long wav in impro\ ing 
ndations between India and 
Pakistan. 

Somnath Dhar, New Delhi 

WHO CARES? 

O ne wondeis what les.son 
you want us to learn 
from Dinesh De^ai (The 
coniniodit v kniL,^, 19— 25 
July) it y(ui want us to he 
impressed with Ills millions 
tlicn It won't make much of 
an eftect as tlu'ie must be 
lots ot millionaires in the 
I fSA. Moreover, that kind of 
environment cloe^ not exist 
liere to (‘liable us to specu 
late and make a fast buck. 

We art shocked that such 
kind of people get so much 
coverage in the prcs.s in our 
country, fhese Indians have 
deserted their motherland af¬ 
ter grabbing whatever they 
could from here. It would be 
an errtjr of judgement to 
assume that these people 
would ever return to India, 
NIranjan Desai, New Delhi 
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Why the RSS is perverse, 
communal, bigoted and 
anti-national 


T WO appeared about IWliiic in Sl^NI)A^ 

(13-19 Se'HernbeU, one from Ahliay Anun 
Sapru of New Delhi and the other from Vaiun 
Gupta ol Meerut. Both oi them eontained one lie 
and one truth. 1 cannot say whether the lie was 
deliberatt' oi merely the product ot iKmorance: 1 
suspect tlie former but will ^^ranl the latter, do 
first clear the matlt'i oi the lie, then. Both these 
hoiHHirable correspondents accuse me of con- 
donin)^ Muslim fundamentalism, d'hat, 1 think, is 
an accusation only blinkered minds could make. 
Vanin Gupta, in his shorter but nastier letter 
(perhaps because he is from Meerut) lends a 
twast to his argument by saying that my habit is 
consf)nant with that of “so many other Muslim 
jounialislsand that I ignore the social work 
done by oiganisations like the Vishw’a Hindu 
Parishad and the RSS hirst, I (tuvently hope 
that not only so many other Muslim journalists, 
but also that so many other Hindu journalists 
agree with my standpoint. Second, the Jamaat-e- 
Islanii does social work too, liut that does not 
justify Its existence. How'ever. to come to the 
truth. Am 1 biased against the kSS.-' 

You bet I am 

Bias, in fact, is probably too mild a word. I am 
convinced that tins fiiscist and communal Hindu 
organisation is the biggest danger to India and to 
Indian nationalism; that this organisation is 
reactionary, regressive, violently anteminority 
and, given the slightest chance, would destroy 
the Secular character of modern India. And it is 
this dangerous commitment to a fascist and 
Hindu India which makes its front organisation in 
politics, the Bharatiya Janata Parly, so utteily 
dangerous: and it is this reason why I will use 
j whatevei power there might be in my pen to 
attack the RSS, the BJP, and any politician who 
j decides to hold their hand for his personal 
! gam- - the latest in the line being Vishwanath 
Pralap Singh. 

There is. I might add, nothing personal in this. 
1'he same V.P. Singh was perfectly acceptable 
as long as he used his substantial abilities for a 
noncominunal political ideology. But how can I 
stand aside, oi wink and keep quiet, when he 
builds an obnoxious alliance with the most 
obscurantist and Lommunal forces in the country 
(and their powerful agents in the media) for his 


I am convinced 
that this fascist 
and communal 
Hindu 

organisation 
(RSS) is the 
biggest danger to 
India and to Indian 
nationalism; that 
this organisation 
is reactionary, 
regressive, 
violently 

anti-minority and, 
given the slightest 
chance, would 
destroy the 
secular cluiracter 
of modem India. 
And it is this 
dangerous 
commitment to a 
fascist «id Hindu 
India which 
makes its front 
organisation in 
politics,the 
Bharatiya lanata 
Party, so utterly 
dangerous 


own gain? And it is important to add right away 
that in the last two years, the only Opposition 
leaders who have not been tainted by this 
opportunism are the communists K.M.S. Nam- 
boodinpad and Jyoti Basil, and Chandra Shekhar. 

To return, liowcver, to the ideology of the 
RSS. Why do I think that this organisation is 
rabid, communal, fascist and anti-national? I 
could write down enough evidence to fill a book 
from persona! experience, but since that will be 
again called, by the Guptas of Meerut, an 
extension of a Muslim's bias, let me turn to 
someone else’s experience, and someone else’s 
book. No, I am not going to cite the work of 
brave and secular men like Bipan Chandra 
(whose Communahsm in Modem India should be 
turned into a compulsoiy textbook), or Dcs Raj 
Goyal, who was in the RSS and then escaped 
that mental imprisonment to narrate his story in 
a book titled simply Rashtriya Sewak Sangh. The 
book that is the best evidence is the one by 
Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar: Bunch of 
Thoughts, a collection of his views prepared in 
honour of his sixty-first birthday—as also 40 
years of membership in the RSS and 25 years as 
its leader, having taken the founder Keshav 
Bahrain Hedge war's mantle in 1940 after the 
latter’s death. 

Every page of this book reeks of the most 
vicious hate against Muslims and Chnstians, but 
let us, for the purposes of this column, restrict 
ourselves only to chapter X, XI and XII on 
“Territorial Nationalism", “Call for Courage and 
Conviction", and “Internal Threats". The first 
defines who belongs to India, and, therefore, 
who India belongs to. The second is what the 
headline says. And the third “exposes" in three 
parts, the principal “enemies" of the nation: 
Muslims, Christians and the communists. 

Golwalkar, also known as “Guru" to his 
chelas begins chapter X with an instructive 
story. “Much thought," he begins, “was devoted 
to the subject before the name Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh was decided upon for our 
organisation...the present name was confronted 
with the objection that if the word ‘Rashtriya' 
was adopted then its doors should have to be 
kept open to all other people in the country, i.e., 
Muslims, Christians, etc. So the name Hindu 
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Swayamsevak Srnigh was suggested as the 
organisation was restricted only to the Hindus. 
Then why Was the word 'Rashtriya' finally 
adopted in preference to the word ‘Hindu?’’ 

Simple. Because, in the RSS ideology, there is 
no difference between the two; Hedge war, 
reports Golwalkar, “used to say that in our land 
the word ‘Rashlriya’ naturally means ‘flindu’ 
and, therefore, the word ‘Hindu* need not be 
used. He would say, ‘If we use the word Hindu it 
will only mean that we consider ourselves onl\ 
as one of the innumerable communities in this 
land and that we do not realise our natural status 
as the nationals of the country’.’’ 

Nationalism, therefore, equals Hinduism, and 
consequently, only Hindus, or those belonging to 
religions winch can be called offslioots, like 
Buddhists and Sikhs, can be patriots About 
communities and patriotism, this i.s the Guru’s 
view: “...there was no difficulty about Hindus. 
They naturally love this country as their sacred 
motherland...the whole land, from the Hima¬ 
layas to Kanyakuinan. is sacred to them.” "J'he 
Jews? T(xj few to worry about. Farsis? Fine, 
because “to a large extent, they had merged in 
the mainstream of the Hindu life here’’. The | 
Muslims? 

A very special reserve of venom kept aside 
! for this community of “invaders” and “moles¬ 
ters”, who deliberately did e\.rything to spite 
Hindus: “If we worship cow, he would like to eat 
it. If we glonfy woman as a symb(jl of sacred 
motherhood, he would like to molest her. He 
was tooth and nail opposed to out way of life in all 
aspects—religious, cultural, social, etc. He had 
imbibed that hostility to the very cort'.” The 
charge of the “molesting” Mussalman appears 
and reappears like an obsession. What must the 
Muslim do to become acceptable in India.'' “He 
should return to the Hindu fold as a self- 
respecting man...” 

This is what he should be made to do, but 
what had the Congress done? “Due to the utter 
lack of will and conviction on the part of our 
leaders to face the Muslim intransigence square¬ 
ly from the standpoint of undiluted nationalism, 
were sown the seeds of Muslim appeasement. In 
their phantom chase of achieving new unity and 
new nationalism, our leaders raised the slogan of 
‘Hindu-Muslim unity’ and declared that anything 
that stood in its way should be forgotten.” 
Anyone with any sympathy to a minonly was an 
“appeaser”—appeasement: isn’t that a term one 
has become so familiar with? And so: no 
Hindu-Muslim unity. No recognition of a sepa¬ 
rate identity. Everyone must become a Hindu. 
And the worst criminal in the appeasement 
game? 

"Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru”, who “had given 
the Muslims a w^ntten assurance that on the 
advent of swaraj cow-slaughter would not be 
banned keeping in view their religious senti¬ 
ments ”. And thia. same Pandit Nehni had 
“undertaken in his home province a massive 
campaign of 'Muslim mass contact’ to win them 
over to our side ” .What a shame! End this 
“humbug” type of nationalism! L 


Every book of 
MadhavSadashiv 
6oiwaikar(ihe 
RSS leader) reeks 
of most vicious 


Musiimsand 
Christians. He 
says: there is 
no diffictiHy about 
Hindus. They 
naturally iovetMs 
country as their 
sacred 

niotheri«id.11ie 
whole land from 
the Himalayas to 
Kanyakumariis 
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Only “Hindu Nationalism” is the true doctrine 
of India for Golwalkar. And it must be achieved 
with courage and conviction. 

But of course all Congressmen were not 
•secular like the Nehrus. Quote: “This truth of 
Hindu Nationalism has been imprinted on all 
minds, tHough some may not say it in so many 
words. Take the instance of Somnath. When the 
temple of Somnath was renovated and there was 
the consecration ceremony, many great leaders 
and scholars of our county had gone there, 
including our former President, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad of revered memory. 

Note: Our Brst President was a major leader of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, a fact we discreetly avoid 
publicising. What was the upshot of his speech 
on that occasion? He said that by rebuilding 
Somnath, we were wiping out the stains of 1,200 
years of slavery... who were those enslavers 
that he had in mind...Clearly, the Muslims.” 

Revenge! That was what Golwalkar wanted. 
And liow? Just as in the Mahabbarata Bhima had 
destroyed the demon Bakasura. Only then can 
come the great age, for “the only real, abiding 
and glorious national life in this holy land of 
Bharat has been of the Hindu i'eople.” Only 



vetycore” 


Quru Qolwalkar: blatantly antl-Muallm 

appeasers like the Gandhis and Nehru interfere. 
“Therefore,the foremost duty laid upon every 
Hindu IS to biuld up such a holy, benevolent and 
unconquerable might of the Hindu People in 
support of the age-old tmth of our Hindu 
Nationhood. ” 

PakisUin is, of course, the modern evidence of 
Muslim treachery. But what of nationalist Mus¬ 
lims?*'I'he greatest ‘nationalist MUwSlim’ of our 
times, Maulana Azad...has not a single word of 
censure for the heinous massacres and atrocities 
committed by Muslims on Hindus.” (I am happy 
to belong to the traditions of the Maulana, and 
obviously our man from Meerut is a child of 
Golwalkar: the lies have not changed!) But how 
I is Maulana tnily evil? Bec.ause “the entire 
burden of his opposition to the creation of 
Pakistan was that it would be against the interest 
of the Muslims!” 

Gandhi said the same thing. Nehru said so. 
Everyone who was remotely secular said so. But 
for Golwalkar this argument of Azad has to be a 
sinister guise for another Muslim conquest of 
India! Azad wanted all the Muslims in a united 
India in order to take over India! So he hangs 
Jinnah for creating Pakistan, and hangs Azad for 


BYIJNE 


Staying back. But then, in his pervertcfl view, nn 
Muslim can ever be a "son of the soil". Ih* 
exhorts: Let us c ry a halt, lieloi e it is tof» late, to 
this lonK and suicidal spell ot wishlul lhinkin.t; 
Christians fare no better- they lUe "anti 
national'* too; and these two danj^'erou^ com¬ 
munities must be tau^^ht their lesson. 

And then, of course, conies tiu' ‘nunace" <jt 
communi.sni under (iolvvalkar’s pervt‘rted iuk ro- 
scope. And he is absolutely ternlled tlint Muslim 
rule will only soon bf' leplated h\' soci.ilism, bv 
godless communisis, paiii(ularl> hiiKo India is 
still full ot "docile hero-W(>rshi|;i)(‘ts " 

The real danger of (In', perverse ideology is 
that it has become the quiet ambition of some of 
the most powerful minds in the country: of 
people in the higiu-.st echelons ot media and 
governance <ind. of course, business 'I'he stark 
truth IS that we ar<' at the moment facing two 
threats to the mt)dern India created by Gandhi 
and Nehru one from minority secessionists and 
the oth(‘r liom the majority communalism of the 
Golwalkar varudy. The theoreticians and activi¬ 
ties of both do not always come out into the 
open--'they are often lurking in government or 
new's media otfices, ciuietly spreading their 
I poison unclei some guise (most often nioMlistic) 

I or the other, biding tlieir time, waiting for the 
• moment when their great Khalistan matt*nalises, 

I or Hedgewar’s or (iolw'alkar’s or Halasaheb 
I Deoras, Hindu India can be ft)rmally inauguiated 
j by flying the Hindu dlnwti from llu.‘ Red Korl. 

I 

1.. 



The real danger of 
this perverse 
ideology (of the 
RSS) is that it has 
become the quiet 
ambition of some 
of the most 
powerful minds in 
the country: of 
people in the 
highest echelons 
of media and 
governance, and 
of course 
business 


(According to a 1933 history of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Hindu dlmaj described as the 
Pan Hindu National Flag, is of a tnangular shape 
wath irregular sides, of saffron colour, and with a 
motif (^f the sw’ord, the lotus, the swastika and 
Om.) 

I'hese secessionists on one side and the 
fascists on the other know that they can never 
win in a popular election, which is why their 
current attempt is to achieve their goal different¬ 
ly The secessionist does it through terrorism, 
which he thinks will destroy tile ability of the 
institutions which protect a state, causing col¬ 
lapse. and he feels he can pick up his country in 
the ensuing confusion and chaos. The majority 
fascist has a forked policy: on one side he tnes to 
take over these institiitums by infilti-ating them, 
by capturing them from within, thus giving 
fascism a level of power which it can never 
otherwise acquire in a democracy. And the 
second method, applied simultaneously, is to 
smuggle oneself into an alliance which tan seize 
power from a secular government, suitably 
weakened and battered by the attack launched 
upon it through institutions like the media. 

'I'o fight such games regimes a cool head in 
addition to an oversized quota ot intelligence and 
courage. And all three in one place is ditficull to 
come by: that is our true problem. The mood of 
the moment is compromist', to look like (iandhi 
and become a Rajarshi. One repoits this with 
infinite sadness, q 


Limca for the player 
Limca for the referee 



When you’re hot and thirsty after a real hard try at winning a 
rough game or umpiring before an excited crowd ... reach for 
a zero-bacteria Limca with thirst-quenching isotonic salts. 
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KULOIPNAYAR 


A survey of aberrations 



Even as the national press is lapping up the 
controversy over the alleged anomalies in 
the defence deals, the aberrations in some 
of the “low profile'’ govexnment depart- 
ni(‘nts have not quite been washed off. And 
1 was not really surprised when I heard 
about the irregularities in the Survey of 
India, under the department ot science and 
technology, which, incidentally, is being managed by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi himself. 

Many maps of the Surv'ey of India w'ero withdrawn in 
19S9-6(J because they were of an “mcorrecl type". Apparent- 
i ly some of them did not indicate a tui\e here cr a bend theie 

* on the Sino-lndian hoidei ^nd sc/Hk* left the boundaiw 
undefined. And tliere wvre repoils that Chiiu was collecting 
them to controvert India’:, border claims. xVo'nody knows, 
except lop vSuivey of hidia officials, what type of “incorrect” 
maps were withdrawn However, the question has come to 
the fore because Lt (ien II. L Khosla w'ho was the surveyor 
general of India for five vears (197t)-81). has not returned 
some of the lestricted materials which he collected between 
1974 and 19771 when he was oiuy a colonel and a director in 
the office 

'Phe Survey ol India seems to he doing its stock-taking only 
once in five years, and only last year did it try to get hack the 
material (ren. Khosla had kept with him. G.S Joshi, director. 

* northern circle, wTot(‘ to the Im iner sui vevor general a letter 
that showi'd how ('mtianassed lie was. “Some of these 
hooks, pamphlets, w'ere still retained possibly to continue 
your interest in the geixlclic investigations,” it said. 

Eiglitytw^o pamphlets and some hooks - -they contain maps 
and vital defence informa- 
tion-'-have been with Khosla 
since 23 March, 1974. 1’he 
records of the Survey of 
India show that tlie material 
was withdrawn (ki the basis 
of verbal orders and, as so 
often happens in government 
departments, no high official 
was in charge of even the 
sensitive documents - one 
K.K. Khanna, an upper divi¬ 
sion clerk, was “personally 
responsible for all the books 
issued.” 

In the records of verifica¬ 


Lt Gen. H.L. Khosla, 
who was the surveyor 
general of India from 
1976 to 1981, has not 
yet returned some 
sensitive documents ••• 
Why does it take so kH^ 


documents hi the 
Survey of India? 


tion of stock in 1973 and in 
1981, the matenal retained by Khosla was listed separately, 
and, Hansraj, a record keeper, brought this to the notice of 
Col B.B.S. Karki on 31 December, 1975, and Lt Col $. 
Bagchi on 25 June, 1981. But, as recorded, “no orders were 
given by senior officers regarding the books issued to Col 
Khosla. ” It is apparent that since Khosla was a heavyweight in 
the Survey of India, none dared to ask him about the 
pamphlets and books he had w4th him. 

Probably Khosla has an explanation; some of the books he 
left behind when he changed desks—from the northern circle 
directorship to the office of the surveyor general of India— 


might have been recorded as “surj)luses” and retained. The 
verification report, which was prepared by the recordke’eper, 
was seen by senior officials, with tick marks against the books 
which Khosla had retunied. But there was no move to 
recover the books and other matenal Khosla had retained. 

The manner in which the material on the shelves is verified 
is indeed haphazard. When Khosla, as the then director, 
northern circle, received some btKiks, C.S. Ojha, an official in 
the department, just noted that “All btxjks are with DNG. 
Please get entries checked on stock ledger by Shri M.L. 
Sham:a”. 

Why does it take so long to detect missing documents? In 
Khosla's case, it is more than five years. Also, why has Joshi's 
letter to Khosla, dated 29 July, 1986—with a copy to the 
surveyor general of India —not been pursued so far? After all, 
Khosla lives in Delhi which is not far from Dchra Dun, where 
the office of the Survey of India is loi:ated. 

s if this IS not enough, the office has got into another 
krness. This relates to over-invoicing by $16,32,051 
(more than Rs two crores) in the purchase of equipment for a 
modern cailographic centre that the offic e is setting up with 
assistance fiom the United Nations. The enhanced amount 
charged is 38 per cent more than the project outplay. There 
are differences between the costs given m the bill and those 
mentioned in the purchase order; some distiepancies also 
exist in the hardware and software list.s. 

In a letter dated 11 May, 1987, the UN repre.sentative in 
New Delhi asked the project director how irregularities had 
crept into the purchase order plac-ed on Sysscan of Norway. 
For example, the Micro Vax II meant fc»r cartographic, work 
station IS available for Rs 15-20 lakhs; but the cost shown is 
Rs 65 lakhs, and three of ihem have been purchased already. 

And as it happens in all government projects, there is 
enough commission for “foreign jaunts”, as much as $35 lakhs 
(nearly Rs 1.5 crores) has bet*n set aside for training. No one 
seems to be bothered about the fact that the vSurvey of India 
has on its staff scores of foreign-trained otficers, who can 
handle even mort^ complex projects than thi^ cartogiaphic 
centre. 

Though th(‘ FTime Minister is under pressure, he should 
find time to look info the affairs of tlie Surv'ey of India which 
has grown immensely in the past few years. However, there 
does not seem to be any rationale behind this growth, even 
sections w’hich have become redundant, after the introduction 
of latest technology, have grown in size wliile some sections 
requiiing special attention have remained unattended It 
appears that the influence of the individual director matters 
more than anything el?>e. 1'he growth of his section is directly 
poportional to his clout. 

On the other hand, the strange mix of defence and civilian 
officials in the Survey of India has created a situation where 
there is unhealthy nvalry between officials and between 
sections. There is also little co-ordination between the 
military headquarters and the department of science and 
technology. Khosla has apparently got away with deliberate 
violation of rules because he was originally from the armed 
forces while the others who wanted him to return the material 
have no clout, b 
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I ■ or the removal of Marcos, the sacn- 
fice of an Aquino is needed. 1 am 

I prepared to give my life for this. 

1_ 

V. P. Singh, former Union defence 
minister 


w 


ho IS afraid of V. P. Singh? 


Pkiyakanjan Das Munshi, Union minis¬ 
ter of state for commerce 

I have read the name of Mr Bachchan as 
an actor (only) in the papers. 

Bertil Berdin, vice president of 
Bofors, denying the involvement of the 

I Bachchan brothers in the Bofors deal 

\ 

1 I challenge Rajiv or Veer Bahadur Singh 
i to contest against me from the same 
I seat (Atnethi). 


Sanjay Singh, expelled Congress(J) 
ML A from Uttar Pradesh 

He (Sanjay Singh) could be a liability 
for the Oppositioa 

CoMMtNT IN The Week 


I find the politics of our country very 
confusing. 

Aparn A Sen, filmmaker and journalist 

No power on earth can prevent Sikh 
youths from pursuing their declared 
goal, which is the attainment of Kha- 
listan. 

Thf-: i-our Sikh high priests, who openly 
came out in support of the militant Sikh 
organisations 

\l \/e don’t know whether we will 
succeed or not, indeed whether we shall 
be alive or dead. 

Siddhaktha Shankar Ray, Punjab Gov¬ 
ernor, on how long it will take to bring 
terrorism under reasonable control 

Now after the sacrifices, we are 
thrown away like flies, reduced to the 
status of pygmies, 

Muki I Mohammed Sayeed, former 
Union tourism minister, on the Congres- 
s(I) leadership 


Everyone is equal before the law, be 
he a minister, an MI^ or even God. 

Jyoit Basli, West Bengal chief minister 

Prudence has taught us that at times, 
even circumventing the law or at times 
even breaking the queue for a nationalis¬ 
tic cause was not a crime. 

KyXPAL Mehra, industrialist 

I ndia is not governed by the rule of law i 
but by loopholes in the law. 

SuNANDA K. Da'ita Ray, editor ofThe 
Statesmai} 

It seems to me there are paradoxical 
things about India and the idea that the 
question can't be resolved, is the answer 
to the question. 

Salman Rushdie, novelist 

F reedom doesn't mean unaccoimta- 
bility. 

ShauanaAzmu Shn actress 

_ _ fi 
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The battle for Amethi 


At one time, it had appeared that the dissidents led by Sanjay Singh 
would storm Amethi, But as things stand today, Rajiv Gandhi remains 
by far the most popular leader there 


From Rae Bareli, 
the smooth, black¬ 
top road that leads 
to Amethi has a 
popular sobri¬ 
quet—ma-beta- 
road. Drive down, 
and discover a grand bequest. Some¬ 
where dong the road, which witnessed a 
12-year-old Indira marching with the 
anti-Salt Act processionists during the 
civil disobedience movement in 1930, 
the simmering discontent with her son, 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, comes 
miraculously to a halt. As the road 
meanders through the flat brown soil of 
Tiloi and Salon, now wearing a mantle of 
green after a late monsoon, and loops 
southwards to Gaurigunj and Amethi, 
the din of the nationwide controversy 
over Bofors guns and German sub¬ 
marines becomes a silent whisper. Yes, 
the news of the revolt of Sanjay Singh, 
former Uttar Pradesh transport minister 
and Rdiv Gandhi's main prop in Amethi, 


had created temporary eddies for a while 
in the tranquil pool of submission. But 
Rajiv betwa —as the Prime Minister is 
affectionately referred to by the village 
elders—won their hearts again as he 
barnstormed through the constituency in 
his trademark brown Range Rover. I^st 
weekend, when Amethiites settled 
down at their chaupals after seeing off 
Rajiv and Sonia bahuriya at the mo^m 



airport of Saqjay Gandhi Rashtriya Uran 
Academy at Fursatgunj, all the worries 
in the Prime Minister’s camp over the 
constituency of 550,000 voters had lifted* 
However, the visit, fourth either to 
the constituency or to its immedbte 
neighbourhood since Rapv was elected 
for the second time in 1984, only 
confirmed the trends visible since trou¬ 
ble had begun within the ranks of the 
Congressd), beginning with the expul^ 
sion of Vishwanath ftatap Singh, and 
culminating with the exit of Sapjay 
Singh. MLA firom the Amethi Assembly 
constituency. The trend, evident from 
the Sunday-IMRB opinion poU (see 
story), is one of a mini-sympathy wave 
for the Prime Minister because of 'bet¬ 
rayal' by his own men. In the assiduously 
nurtured Amethi constituency, where, 
according to a district official, residents 
think of themselves as ''the state's 
sons-in-law", having the Prime Minister 
as the local MP is a privilege emblazoned j 
in big letters for display. "Even if the i 
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*T he whole country is the Piyi’is 

Sanjay Singh lashes out at Rajiv Gandhi 








Ssniay Singh, the "Prince" of 
Ainethi, had upstaged Rajiv Gandhi 
once before. In 1985, he won the 
Assembly election from AmeM as 
the Congress(I) candidate with a 
wb(g>inng tally of 124,017 votes — 
about 40,000 more than what Rajiw 
Gandhi himself had chalked up ftyth 
the same segment in the parliamen¬ 
tary elections held a few months 
earlier. Many of his w^-wishers had 
pointed out at that tone that his 
victory was perltaps a bi'f too spec¬ 
tacular. True to Aeir prof^aecy, his 
equation with tite Prime Minater 
took a nose(hve in the wifke of the 
party’s tmible with V.P. Singh, 
Satyay’s distant cousin. Later, as 
chief minister Veer Bahadur Singh, 
obviously Insisted by the high com¬ 
mand, pdblicly reprimanded Saiyay 
Singfi for the poor running of the 
transport ministry left under his 
char^p the break became inevitable. 
Last week, Saiyay Sngh, resting at 
Ins bun^Qw between his constant 
tours ofAm^thi, ^pofce to S. Premiin 
Lucknow. Excerpts: 

Svnoay: Whot iiHpact do you 
think gout resignation will have 
on Ra^io Gon^i’s MIowing in 
Amethif 

Sat^iay Stn||}tf 1 think the people have 
appreciated if, even though they 
don^t say so now. At any rate, I had 
no ,optic^ (ofbinr, ^lan reaigning) be- 
(ause my vwth the decto- 

rate would have, sunk very low 
indeed if 1 had stayed on with a 
corrupt Prime Minister. In politics, it 
is dways the ieadec’s im^ that 
decides the overall public image of 
the party and its workers. 

It is said that the h^idgl ele« 
meats are ganging up aggitut 
RtjJiv Gaami... 

That's an abadutely wraig^ .Uek.' 
Where are the feudal overks'ds now? 

- Where are the rajas? We have leR' 
behind a past, and we certamiy d^. - 
not wish togo bapktp the pastlWhere;-' 
Ipur. palaces once jvere. iitow- stand", 
either, states ovnm Tffgbgiwtt».ix\ 
private hupngs' in > state , td 
disrepafe. we,' cmnpt .eveit tp'.!v 

.repair them; 

'la.tSwMiwri 


Raja left in the country. But, in tte . 
process,, a new Maharaja has .been 
created, and he is Chakravaftm Rar 
jadhiraj fc^v Gandhi. The whae 
country is his empire, even thou^ 
he swears by democracy. The chief 
ministers are his vassals and. the 
Congressd) is his private property, 
Instead of lamenting the rise of the. 
so-called feudal elements, discerning 
critics should guard against this 
“neo-feudalism". 

But don’t you think that the 
masnve devehpment of Ara€thl\ 
is a sure insurance against Rajiv 
Gandhi ever losing from this 
eonstitueneg? 

What development? Under the 
new dispensation, more and more 
farmers have become marginalised, 
and more and more landowners have 
lost land. In the factories and indust¬ 
rial units set up with state patrimage, 
for which die people of ^ethi have 
' sacrifice land, the local people have 
fcamd jobs merely as peons and 
dhowkidars. It has indeed developed 
middlernen and contractors. ^ the 
people have not been .he4>ed. 

Do gou think that the con" 
ttvveng over the Before guns 
Witt uttbnntetg, seep down into 
the ittiiids of the peopld' of 
Ametht? 


Ours is a backward constitiienCy. ', 
ITie {wopte here have - veiV' 8tw 
education. 1 can tdl you feom my ' 

' personal experience that many peo¬ 
ple in my arda believe that V.P. 
Smi^, while he was . ? 

developed some kind of a maehim by. 
which corruption could bb deti^ed 
and the corrupt could be identified.., 
'ITiey think that’s why V.P. Singh ' 
was removed by Rajiv Gandhi fenn 
the cabinet, fjo, they may liot be 
following the Bofors contraversy. 

But they have a feeling that thi^ 
are not all right, and th^ the Prime ' 
Minister's name is involved in many 
shady deals. 

What about Arun Nehru’s exit 
firom the partgf Do gou think he 


A new Maharaja has 
been created, and 
heisChakravarthi 
RajadMraj Rajiv Gandhi. 
The whoie country is his 
empire, even thoi^ he 
swears by democracy. The 
chief ministers are Ms 
vassals and the Congressd) 
is Ms private property 
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can iany tke ergtaiUatioa with 
him «i Rae Barelt? 

Vfbo I^ws? In a situatioiii where 
one j^tion of the Congressfif is 
fijshtins another, anything is 
.j^sibite.; 

';/!»lAe event vf 0 mid-term pelt 
, nhd ■ peer contesting lU whom 
•cpiU you have as your attg? 

It is too early to say. Tliere is no 
mid-term poll on the cards, thou^ 
Rsyiv Gandhi should call for one. As 
of now, I am entirely with Vish- 
Ftata^ who is my 

l^der. 

' What do gm think of >witifo 
dtandht's repeated trips to 
Ainethlf WUtit strengthen Raiiv 
GitndhVs. i^pnUtHtg? 

She is of a pur^ decorative 
value. Moreover, she moves about 
the constituency under heavy secur¬ 
ity arrangements. Ties show of 
armour constantly frightens the villa¬ 
gers. Moreover, the state govern¬ 
ment spends resources for welfare 
programmes and she takes the cre¬ 
dit 1 don't think the people of Amethi 
are as stupid as. they are thou^ of in 
the jprime Minister’s house. 

Knowing all that, why did you 
invite the Gandhi family to 
Amethi in 1977? 

Which Gantflii family are you talk- 
tng about? As fx as I «n concerned, 
the Gfwtdhi hunHy eni^d with Indira 
<^ndlu «)d Saoiay Ciandhi. I cannot 
be behokten to a leader whose in- 
te^y is suMiect, 
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TheevhliiiiMiill 

todiyisflilivialtoio?;; 
some melicuioiif moitag 
comtitiieney,coiidiidsiftlRi.^^'^^^ 
systematfcioamierNftallii# 
ground level 
controls from 

‘'control room”isliieeMi|^/l 
Captain SaHsli ShvdMiltai 
annexeof7,ltactCouriKif^>if^ 

a phrase from the Marxists’ lexicon, that 
“remnants of the feudal forces” have 
been “ganging up” against Raiiv Gandhi 
But in Amethi, Sanjay Singh’s rebellion 
seems to be a mere exception. His 
foster father and the ‘Raja’ of Amethi, 
the nonagenarian Rananjay Sin^, is yet 
to come out in support of hi^y 
impetuous adopted son, thou^ he says 
he will not express his views “at this 
stage”. But nearly all the scions of the 
erstwhile feudatories in the neighbour¬ 
hood have sided with Rajiv Gandhi and 
the Congress(l) m the present battle. 
One of the key figures in Amethi’s 
development work today is Mohan 
Singh, the ‘Raja’ of Tilol whose funfiy is 
the foremost among the Rajput chats of 
the area. The ‘Raja’ of Jamon, Rudr^tta- 
tap Singh, is a lorattst Con0?eaa(D 
member of the Rai^ SaUig and a formw 
chairman of the influennat Ptovindid 
Cooperative FederaUon- 'To cniWttit aU, 
the 200-odd Rataht bndowifing fihnillas 
of Rae Barefi and Suitamar dIVmcU ncm 
seem to be re<;oQ(^ to the teadershq;) 
of Dinesh Uddner external ^Urs 
miniater and ex-tnier of Kddtankar, the 
pfhicdy .state in I^atapixtt' which had 




Rtallv QandhI on tho campolon troll in Amothl 
In1981:ttlll popular 

wliole country betrays Rajiyji, Amethi 
will not/* says Rajputi Devi, MLA from 
Gaurigunj. 

For once, a fawning party legislator 
was not speaking in hyperbole. Because 
in Amethi both the focuses of possible 
defection—the Rae Bareli parliamentary 
constituency in the west where Arun 
Nehru, the weighty MP, has left the 
party, and the Amethi Assembly consti¬ 
tuency of Sanjay Singh—look remark¬ 
ably unaffected by the new develop¬ 
ments. In Rae Bareli, neither any MLA 
nor any block pramukh has so far aligned 
himsetf with Nehru. In the five Assem¬ 
bly segments of Amethi, Singh has so far 
not found any kindred soul among the 
MLAs. Of the 16 block pramukhs in the 
parliamentary constituency, only one, 
Ram Bahadur Singh Bhadar, represent¬ 
ing the Bhadar bl^, has joined Singh. 
Leaving aside Jamuna Prasad Shulda, 
yet another block pramukh who belongs 
to the Bharatiya Janata Party <BJP), all 
the 14 otiier block pramukhs, who are 
indeed the prime levers of power in the 
rural society, solidly with Rajiv 
Gandhi. Not one of them was present 
when Sanjay Sin^ addressed a rally in 
Amethi on 23 August, shortly after 
resigning his minfsterahip. Instead, the 
tflSy was attended, apart from old- 
timers ehiotionaliy attadied to Singh's 
spraivtfng palace of Amethi, by urban 
supporters broui^t in from Lucknow, 
1$0 Idtometres away. 

DyedMn-the*woot Congressmen from 
the constituency often argue, borrowing 








Intheasskdii^liiirtM 
AflMlMcoiiilitiiiiicyrWi^ 
accoi^toaAiiiik 
offidal,raiiflMt8ihii(«l 
themselvM M'Hw statist 
sons4i^,”liivin(ttePifiiie 
Miniiter aitlwiocii MPita 

tetttnfwdlsiiiay.‘fvenif flii 
whoteeountryb^sRajivji, 


Davti MUR^fiauri^ 


played a vanguard role during the fr^- 
dom movement in sharp contrast with 
most of the so-caUed 'royal' families 
accustomed to genuflect before the 
British. 

The evident invin¬ 
cibility of Rajiv 
Gandhi in Amethi 
today is the result 
of some meticulous 
nursing of the con- 
stituency, con¬ 
ducted in a systematic manner both at 
the ground level and through remote 
controls from New Delhi. The ‘control 
room', as insiders jocularly call it, is the 
office of Captain Satish Sharma, Rajya 
Sabha MP, the Prime Minister’s ex-pilot 
friend, and the official in-charge of 
Amethi, at the annexe of 7, Race Course 
Road, the home-office of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Sliarma's office is said to monitor even 
the drop of a pin at Amethi. A bank of 
telephones on the desk of his two 
secretaries is constantly receiving or 
making calls to the officials in the two 
districts of Rae Bareli and Sultanpur. out 
of which Amethi is carved. On a sepa¬ 
rate desk, a Busybee PC has its memory 
vault loaded with physical and electoral 
information about the two districts. 

There are staff members whose full¬ 
time job is to constantly update the 

The Utha Reetlfler ftiotory and (Intet) th« lfflpr«Mlv« HAL oiriot Moek: ttw changing laoe of Amethi 


information. Attached to the PC is a fast 
line-printer which can chum out any 
profile from the information at the press 
of a button. 

Sharma is a low-profile aide who has 
somehow weathered the storm of 
adverse media publicity against him. “1 
have a limited job,” he modestly says. 
But how seriously he takes his job is 
evident from the widespread rapport he 
enjoys with the people of the constituen¬ 
cy, particularly the Congress(I) workers 
at the base level. “We are constantly in 
touch with Rajiyji through Captain Satish 
Sharma.” says Haji Mohammed Wasim, 
MLA from Tiloi, one of the five Assem¬ 
bly constituencies of Amethi. When 
spoken to in confidence, the district 


officials aver that Sharma’s word is (aw 
in the distribution of the state's re^ 
sources in the Amethi area, such as 
sharing of Avater from the Sharda feeder 
canal, disbursement of credit from the 
banks, and allocation of jobs in state 
government establishments and public 
sector undertakings clustered in the 
area. 

Currently, the Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment is monitoring "Amethi develop¬ 
ment work” from Lucknow with a similar 
zeal. Following the campaign of Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh, the chief minister, 
Veer Bahadur Singh, has brought the 
entire Amethi operation under his 
energetic control. Four members of his 
council of ministers now form the task 
force responsible for the constituency. 
They are: Swarup Kumari Buxi, minis¬ 
ter for Harijan and social welfare. Pra- 
mod Tiwari, minister of state for tourism 
and ei^ergy, Praveen Kumar Sharma, 
minister of state for education, and 
Shew Ballav Pasi, minister of state for 
agriculture and MLA from Salon, one of 
the Assembly constituencies within 
Amethi. The foursome report to the 
chief minister at a special meeting held 
on the seventh or the eighth day of 
every month. S.P. Arya, secretary to 
the chief minister, who is a Harijan 
himself, coordinates the Amethi meet 
ings. 






















Tilt 8an|ay QamlM MtmorM Hospital: Imposing •dHlo» tor th* hMith of th« PM't eonttltiMnt^ 


V.B. Singh takes 
just pride in enlist¬ 
ing the massive de- 
velopme^'t work 
that has now 
changed the face of 
the Amethi area, 
turning its fields, brown and parched 
only a decade ago. into shades of green, 
and its towns, sleepy and placid, into 
centres bustling with industrial activity. 
“It is a new Amethi,” he muses. And 
many old villagers testify to that. By this 
August, all the 1,299 main villages in the 
constituency have been connected with 
the power supply through the low-power 
transmission lines. This is quite cMerent 
from electrification through the Central 
Electricity Authority (CpA) lines, which 
is largely symbolic because the CEA 
makes no distinction between the vil¬ 
lages where transformers have actually 
been set up and the villages through 
which the lines merely pass. In addition, 
1,500 of the constituency’s 5,200 ham¬ 
lets have also been connected with the 
LT (low tensicHi) main. The relentless 
hum of the power-driven pump is now a 
permanent feature of any Amethi vilbge. 
Besides, every village in the constituen¬ 
cy now has at least two “India Mark-2” 
hand-pumps for the supply of drinking 
water—a luxury which Amethi women¬ 
folk had never been accustomed to. 

A similar novelty is the fleet of fon 
nniedkal vans, each equipped with a 
mobile pathological laboratory and a 
bask dis^nsary* criss-crossing the con¬ 
stituency* The area b quite low on 
permanent health care facilities, the 


average bed per ten thousand people 
being around 1.14, far short of even 
Uttar Pradesh's state average of four. 
But the vans, and the health camps 
organised periodically by the All India 
Congress(l) Committee (AICC-I), are 
an object of envy for the neighbouring 
constituencies. “It is difficult even to die 
in Amethi,” said Mangai Singh, a medical 
practitioner in Barabanki, the adjoining 
district. 

Though its topsoil is covered with the 
rich alluvium of the Ganga-Gomti river 
system. Amethi’s agricultural productiv¬ 
ity is low, and the farming methods of its 
people are traditional. But the Congres- 
s(l) high command lias directly or in¬ 
directly involved as many as half a dozen 
agencies in carrying out extension work 
in Amethi. These are; Kanpur A^cultu- 
ral University. Faizabad Agricultural 
University, Indian Farmers Fertilisers 




Corporation Ltd (IFFCO), India Explo¬ 
sives Limited, Krishak Bharali Coopera¬ 
tive, and National Agricultural Federa¬ 
tion (NAFED). In 100 (out of 1,299) 
adopted villages, the agencies have sub¬ 
sidised demonstration farming, teaching 
local farmers the skills involved in get¬ 
ting increased yields of paddy, wheat 
and pulses. 


In eve^ sphere, 
it is the silent prod¬ 
ding of Satish Shar- 
ma's office in Delhi 
that has borne re¬ 
sults. A classic ex¬ 
ample IS the ex¬ 
peditious construction of school build¬ 
ings. As of 1 April, 1986, 420 of the 
primary schools in Sultanpur district 
were without buildings. However, in 12 
months flat, Sharma goaded the state 
government to complete 274 buildings 
and to get another 71 under construc¬ 
tion. However, the buildings have little 
impact on the literacy or education 
indicators of Amethi, where the percen¬ 
tage of literacy (less than 20 per cent) is 
woefully short of even Uttar Pradesh’s 
30 per cent, not to speak of the national 
average of 36 per cent. But more 
permanent schools have obviously 
meant more jobs for the b<iys. 

However, Amethi was carved out of 
neighbouring constituencies in 1977.' 
When the late Sa^jay Gandhi contested 
from Amethi, he had the calculation that, 
being an underdeveloped constituency, 
its dectorate would provide a higher 
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na|lv QandhI: playing tha godfathar 


level of response to the development 
efforts. At that time, Sanjay Singh and 
his father, Rananjay Singh, were the 
main strategists of Sanjay Gandhi's elec¬ 
tion. But Amethi could hardly hold out 
before a tidal wave of protest against the 
Gandhi family, particdarly Sanjay, who 
lost out to Ravindra Pratap Singh, a 
little-known Jana Sangh candidate con¬ 
testing under the Janata banner. Still, 
Sanjay Gandhi did not forsake Amethi, 
choosing it again for the 1980 elections, 
and winning hands down. And, with Mrs 
Gandhi winning from Rae Bareli (which 
she vacated on winning from Medak in 
Andhra Pradesh), the ma-beta road fast 
turned out to be the fulcrum of industrial 
growth in central Uttar Pradesh, 

An industrial area at Jagdishpur, the 
urbanised Assembly segment in Amethi, 
was developed by the Uttar Pradesh 
State Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (UPSIDC), covenng an area of 680 
hectares. Under the patronage of N.D. 
Tiwari, the then industries minister, the 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL) set up its ceramic insulators 
unit there with a capital investment of Rs 
18 crores. The massive plant of Indo- 
Gulf Fertiliser, with a capital investment 
Of Rs 65 crores, is also coming up at 
Jagdishpur, the terminal point of the 
colossal (Rs 1760-crore) H^a-Bijaipur- 
Jagdishpur gas pipeline. In addition, the 
public sector Hindustan Aeronautics Li¬ 
mited (HAL) has set up a Rs 50-crore 
plant for the manufacture of aircraft 
spares at Sultanpur, and a bicycle manu¬ 
facturing unit has come up at Gauriganj 
at a cost of Rs 35 crores. In the 
small-scale sector, there was a veritable 
explosion with the total number of units 
in the two districts of Rae Bareli shoot* 
ing up from less than 300 in 1972 to over 
250 in 1985. 
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V.P. Singh and San|ay Singh: ftalaa unMa 


It is doubtful if the spectacular indust¬ 
rial growth of the Amethi area has 
resulted in actual improvement in the 
condition of the people. Perhaps it 
hasn't, considering the fact that less than 
20.0(X) of the constituency's 12 lakh 
population are employed in industry. 
Besides, the capital-intensive units are 
manned mostly by skilled workers from 
outside. As Sanjay Singh says (see 
interview), ‘The people of Amethi are 
only peons and chowkidars in the local 
industries.” But, all the same, the pace 
of development work had been constant¬ 
ly pushing up the aspiration levels of the 
people, and, by induction, drawing them 
closer and closer to Rajiv Gandhi, per¬ 
ceived as the harbinger of change. As 



Bonig Qimdhl oMpAlgfilng tar 


Rammurti Shukla, editor of Amethi 
a four-page weekly published from 
Amethi with copious government sup¬ 
port, says: "As the Prime Minister's 
constituency, Amethi is a backward area 
trying to march forward. But, without 
the Prime Minister's link, Amethi will be 
just left behind." 

The myth of development has been 
sold with professional skill. Even Sonia 
Gandhi, through her six visits since 
1985, has substantially contributed to 
the ruling family's spectacular blitz in 
what is supposedly its pocket bur- 
rough—either by asking village women 
to splash sindoor on her forehead, or 
by condescending to be pampered by 
them with fond addresses: "Soma bahi^\ 
**Sonia didr, '*Sonia bahuriya\ *'Soma 
bhabr. There is a "Sonia brigade'’ 
operating in Amethi now: its 3,000 
members are mostly employed by the 
state-financed adult education centres 
and angan wadis. District officials pri¬ 
vately admit that whenever a new dis¬ 
tribution line from the canals is opened, 
or a new school building inau^rated, the 
"Sonia brigade” is most likely to be 
there, shouting slogans for "Soma bha^ 
bf\ ''Dim $e ayee hai vani, Soniaji layee 
hai paanr. 

In Amethi at le.ast, the Congress(I) 
has taken no chances and has perfected 
a machinery of hi{^-pressure publicity in 
a small pocket of rural Uttar Pradesh. 
But will it hold out in the 1^9 elections 
if Rajiv Gandhi's popularity throughout 
the country receives a further beating?; 
By pork-barrelling resources, is it possi¬ 
ble to make a pampered constituency 
turn against the tide? The ^wer still 
seems cBstant But, for the present, 
Amethi is a safe fortress for its "Raju 
betwa”, 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The Rajiv country 

The Sunday-IMRB opinion poll gives Rajiv Gandhi an unassailable 
lead over his adversaries in the Amethi Lok Sabha constituency 


StrsDAY cotnniissioned the Indian Market Re¬ 
search Bureau (IMRB) to conduct an opinion 
poll in AnietN, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandtd*s 
Lok Sabha constituency, to assess the current 
mood of the electorate there. For Sve days, 
between 2 and 6 September, about 2,500 
registered voters selected at random from all 
the Sve Assembly segments in the constituerKy 
were interviewed for their opinion. 

The opinion poO, whkrh 
was completed only 
four days before he vi¬ 
sited Amethi, projects a 
lands^e victory for Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi if elections 
are held in that consti¬ 
tuency today. More 
I___I than li^ of those inter¬ 

viewed (see table on facmg page) categorically 
stated that they would vote for Rajiv Gandhi 
irrespective of who his opponent was. Surpri¬ 
singly, Menaka Gandhi who forefeited her 
deposit in the 1984 Lok Sabha election against 
R^iv Gandhi from Amethi, appears to have 
more popular support than either the local hero 
Sanjay ^gh or the Prime Minister's current 
bete noir Vishwanath Piatap Singh. If the 
opinion poll is any guide, then V. P. Singh is not 
a very popular leader in Amethi. Both Menaka 
Gandhi and Sanjay Singh are likely to poll more 
votes than V.P. Singh in straight contests 
against R<uiv Gandhi, Less than four per cent of 
those interviewed were willing to vote for V.P. 
Singh against more than 55 per cent in the case 
of R^iv Gandhi. 

Inde^, Rajiv Gandhi’s party, the Congres- 
s(l), is the choice of about 55 per cent of those 
interviewed. The nearest challenge comes from 
the Congress(I) rebels with their committed 
support adding up to less than two per cent. 
Even if all the Oi^sition parties, including the 
Congressd) dissktents, come together, they 
are unlikely to cause any dent in the Congres¬ 
sd) vote bank. The defection of Sanjay Singh 
who polled a record 124,017 votes as a 
Congress(I) nominee for the Amethi Assembly 
seat in 1985 (a£^st only about 80,000 poUed 
by Rajiv Gandhi in. this segment in the Lok 
&bha election held only two months before) to 
the Opposition camp, too, does not appear to 
have shaken the support that the Congressd) 
commands. 

However, the committed support for R^jiv 
Gandhi, though impressive, is stffl short of his 
score in the 1984 Lok Sabha election—about 84 
per cent of the votes polled. Both in the 1981 
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by-election (caused by sitting MP Sar^y Gan¬ 
dhi's death in an airci^) antjin 1984, aD his 
rivals forfeited their deposits. Barring in 1977 
when a Bhartiya Lok Dal nominee, Ravindra 
Pratap Singh, was elected to the Lok Sabha 
from Amethi, Ck)ngress(I) candidates have been 
representing the constituency since 1957. 
At^thi has always been a Congress stron¬ 
ghold—and it remains so. 

Such is the hold of 
Rajiv Gandhi and the 
Congressd) over the 
Amethi electorate that 
although close to one- 
third of those inter¬ 
viewed feel that cor¬ 
ruption has increased 

I___since the time when 

Rajiv Gandhi became Prime Minister, and 
another 17 per cent believe that corruption 
remains at the same leyel as before, they 
would nevertheless vote for the Congressd). 
As for Rajiv Gandhi’s performance as Prime 
Minister, less than five per cent rate it as 
poor and an overwhelming majority (68 per 
cent) think it has been creditable. 

But, perhaps, the most astonishing find¬ 
ings of the poll is that the voters of Amethi 
think that Rajiv Gandhi is a better Prime 
Minister than Jawaharlal Nehru. Their first 
choice is, of course, Indira Gandhi: 27.3 per 
cent rate her as the best Prime Minister the 
country has ever had. Rajiv Gandhi comes 
second in order of preference: 23.5 per cent 
voting him for the place. Jawaharlal Nehru 
has very few admirers in Amethi: only 6,8 
per cent rank him higher than either Mrs 
Gandhi or Rajiv Gandhi. 

With Jawaharlal Nehru, who was the coun¬ 
try's Prime Minister for about 17 years since 
Independence, doing so badly in a test of 
popularity against his grandson Rajiv Gandhi, 
it was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion that 
V.P. Singh would do even worse. Only about 
three per cent of those who were inter¬ 
viewed said V.P. Singh will make a better 
Prime Minister than Rajiv Gandhi. Rioiv 
Gandhi’s unusual popdarity in Amethi could 
be due to a qualitative^improvement in Kfe and 
envronment there, and more than 60 per cent 
acknowledge this without any reservations. 
Given the choice between R^v Gandhi and 
his late brother Sanjay, 39 per cent of those 
interviewed would like Rayiv Gandhi to repre* 
sent them in Parliament against only about 18 
per cent favouring Sanjay Gandhi, 
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HOW RAJIV RANKS 


Q: If an election to the Lok Sabha 
was to take place today in Amethi 
with only Rajiv Gandhi and Menaka 
Gandhi as the candidates, whom 
would you vote for? 


Rajiv Gandhi 
Menaka Gandhi 
Undecided 
Will not vote 


80 . 2 % 

11 . 5 % 

37 . 6 % 

0 . 7 % 


Q: If an election to the Lok Sabha 
was to take place today in Amethi 
with only Ri^iv Gandhi and V.P. 
Singh as the candidates, whom 
would you vote for? 


Rajiv Gandhi 
V.P. Singh 
Undecided 
Will not vote 


55 . 7 % 

3 . 7 % 

39 . 8 % 

0 . 8 % 


Q: If an election to the Lok Sabha 
was to take place today with only 
RaJiv Gandhi and Sa^jay Singh as 
the candidates, whom would you 
vote for? 


Rajiv Gandhi 
Sanjay Singh 
Undecided 
Will not vote 


58 . 6 % 

6 . 2 % 

37 . 5 % 

0 . 7 % 


CHOOSING A PM 


Q: Between Rajiv Gandhi and V.P. 
Sins^ whom do you think would 
make a better Prime Minister? 


Rajiv Gandhi 
V.P. Singh 
Both equal 
Undecided 


53 . 1 % 

2 . 9 % 

2 . 7 % 

41 . 3 % 


Q; Whom would you rate as the best 
Prime Minister of India? 


Indira Gandhi 
Rajiv Gandhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Charan Singh 
Moraiji Desai 
Gulzarilal Nanda 
Mo opinion 


27 . 3 % 

23 . 5 ^ 

6 . 8 % 

5 . 2 % 

1 . 8 % 

0 . 7 % 

0 . 2 % 

34 . 5 % 
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1 CONGRESS(I) vs OTHERS | 

Q: If an Section to the Lok Sabha 

was to take place today in Amcthly 

which party would you vote for? 

Congress(l) 

85 . 7 % 

Congres$(l) rebels 

1 . 6 % 

Sanjay VicharManch 

1 . 0 % 

BJP 

0 . 7 % 

Janata 

0 . 6 % 

LokOal(A) 

0 . 1 % 

Lok Oal (B) 

0 . 1 % 

Others 

0 . 1 % 

Undecided 

39 . 5 % 

Will not vote 

0 . 6 % 

Q: If there was an 

alliance of idl 

Opposition parties. 

including the 

Congressd) dissidents, whom would ] 

you vote for? 


Congress(l) 

85 . 6 % 

Opposition 

3 . 5 % 

Neither 

0 . 2 % 

Undecided 

40 . 4 % 

Will not vote 

0 . 4 % 


RAJIVS PERPOfltolCfe 


Q: How do you rate the perform, 
ance of Rajiv Gandhi as the Prime 
Minister of India? 


Good 

Average 

Poor 

Undecided 


67 . 7 % 

11 . 3 % 

4 . 9 % 

16 . 1 % 


Q: As an MP from Amethi, whom 
would you rate the better of the two: 
the late Sanjay Gandhi or Rajiv 
Gandhi? 


Rajiv Gandhi 
Sanjay Gandhi 
Both equal 
No opinion • 


39 . 2 % 

17 . 2 % 

22 . 7 % 

21 . 0 % 


Q: Since the time Rajiv. Giuid^ 
became Prime Minister, lua 
corruption ‘in India increased^ 
decreased or remained'static? 


Increased 
Decreased 
Remained atatic 
No opiniort 


3V%% 

21 . 8 % 

17 . 0 % 

29 . 8 % 
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COVEltSTOKY 


It is easier for Arun Nehru to pass 
through the eye of a needle than it is to 
pin Amitabh Bachchan down in an inter¬ 
view. Despite being the Bombay Sim 
industry's reigning superstar for a de¬ 
cade (1974-84), the shy and introverted 
Bachchan avoided the Sim press (which, 
in its turn, banned’ him) and rarely gave 
interviews for most of his reign. 

After his election to the Lok Sabha in 
December 1984, he was persuaded to 
drx)p this stance. But somehow, despite 
the number of interviews he gave in the 
next two-and-a-half years, he was al¬ 
ways stiff and awkward with interview¬ 
ers, rarely revealing of himself and 
remarkably reticent about his political 
relationships. In the process, he contri¬ 
buted to his present image as a distant, 
aloof figure who is unwilling to provide 
any real information to the press. 

Bemused by this image, Bachchan 
went bff the press again this summer i 
and once he had resigned his Lok Sabha 
seat, took the line that now that he was 
not an MP, he was under no obligation to 
face journalists. When he did talk to 
reporters, he would only discuss his him 
commitments and speak in vague gener¬ 
alities. 

This interview was conducted in three 
sessions in three different cities. Vir 
Sanghvi met Bachchan in Bangalore 
immediately after his resignation and 
then taped a lengthy interview with him 
in Bombay. Bachchan was still reticent, 
still unwilling to talk about his own sense 
of disillusionment with politics, reluctant 
to discuss his thorny relationship with 
V.P. Singh or, even, to reply to Arun 
Nehru’s allegations about him. 

It was only last week, at the third 
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session for Ms interview, whenSangd^vi 
and AvMk Sarfcar met him at his New 
Delhi residence in Vasant Vibar, that he 
ffnaUy seemed ready to discuss these 
issues. Partly, it was that time had 
healed some of the hurt he fek at the 
time of his resignation. And partly, it 
was that Bofors had Bnaffy given him a 
clean chit by affirming that he had not 
been involved in any way in the howitzer 
deal. 

Even so, Bachchan remained Bach¬ 
chan till the end. 'Interview dena badi 
galti hai," was his parting shot to the 
interviewers. It was only partly a /ofce/ 
Excerpts: 

Sunday: How do you feel now that 
Bofors has announced that neither 
you nor your brother receiued any 
payments? 

Amitabh Bachchan: WeD, weVe been 
saying from day one that we’re not 
involved. There's been so much non-, 
sense in the media. There was even an 
allegation that Ajitabh was present at 
Olof Palme's funeral when he’s nevef 
been to Sweden in his life. 

I kept hoping that Bofors would re¬ 
lease the names of the middlemen and 
that this would exonerate us. But Sndy 
when this didn’t happen, and my name 
began to be bandied about so irrespons¬ 
ibly by all kinds of people, I had no 
alternative but to write to them and to 
ask them to clear our names. 

The obvious question: why wait so , 
long? 

This is not really a matter that mr 
volves Amitabh Bachchan. It was bc-^ 
tween Bofors, the Swedish and the 
Indian governments.! genui^y thought 
that the company wouW-give our gov- 

__ emment the names and 

that the whole issue 
would die down. 

It seemed slightly 
cheeky for a mere in<fi- 
I viduai to interfere 
matter that was being cfis- 

__ cussed at the governmen- 

tal level and so I was 
hesitant about writing to 
iimW them. But finally, it aB 
Vm just got too much. I knew 

— I was in the t^lear and I 
Ht just had to get some cpo. 

firmation. 1 wio^ fiO'i 
B<rfors and insisted 
they dear my name. Ponr;-' 
tunat^, they did dds i^ <. 
mediat^. 

Not everntne i* MN-'-' 
vtneed by Bdt0r$*' 
elaitHB. Jyipal Redd^ 
i Jomita Party 

“T^T"**?**! haoe iaaaed a stale. 
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believe Bolbn. 

That really is quite absurd. It is the 
Janata Party that wanted to send a 
delegation to Sweden to get the names 
out ^ Bofors. And now, when Bofors is 
at last providing some information, they 
are talcing the line that they don't believe 
Bofors. Don't forget, it was my political 
critics who were demanding that 1 write 
to Bofors to clear my name and saying 
that any individual wto is under a cloud 
should waive this clause of secrecy. 
Now that the answer that Bofors has 
given doesn't suit them, they are issuing 
these absurd statements. 

But I understand Jaipal Reddy's 
motivation. The statement displays all 
the signs of the ps^ that a desperate 
man who sees his headline-grabbing 
issue slipping away, must feel {smiles). 
If 1 had ^ a statement from God saying 
that I was innocent, no doubt Jaipal 
Reddy would have found a way of 
questioning that too. 

Kea» bui cam ^ou dismiss him and 
kis siaiement that easily? What 
mbomt the allegation that you keep 
giving 90 per cent ofyonr income to 
ike Hindipias. 

Firstly, he has got his facts wrong. 1 
dki make a donation of Rs 45 lakhs to the 
Hindiija hospital over a period of two 
years. But that was in 1979/80. There, 
have been no further donations since 
then. Seconcfly. the payments were 
totaly legal charitable donations and 
anyway, the first payment was made 
wl^ Janata was in power. So why didn't 
they raise thfe issue then? And thirdly, it 
is after all my own money that I eanied 
qpiite le^timately from my films. Surely, 

1 am within my rights to spend it as I 
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want? Only Jaipal Reddy could take 
objection to the feet that 1 spent it on 
chanty. Surely, that’s a good thing to do! 

1 am amazed by how desperate they 
are to play up these non-issues in an 
effort to malign me. 

Are they really all non-issues? 
For instance^ ArifMohammad Khan 
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has taken objection to your state¬ 
ment that your brother left the 
country because he didn*t want to 
get involved with the Indian 
bureaucracy. Arif says that the 
Bachchans should stay here and try 
and improve things from within. 

Yes, well, I take back what I said 
about the bureaucracy. It was an indis¬ 
creet, off-the-cuff remark that I made 
without thinking. But I want to make 
two points. Firstly, my crilicism was of 
the bureaucratic system, not of indi- 
*vidual civil servants. 1 have enormous 
respect for India's administrators,! have 
interacted with civil servants in Allaha¬ 
bad and Uttar Pradesh and have great 
admiration for them. 

And secondly, why blame Ajitabh 
Bachchan for not trying to change the 
system^ Arif was industry minister for i 
two terms and as far as 1 can s.ee, he I 
hasn't managed to change the system 
either. 

But look, don’t put me in an embarras¬ 
sing position by making me say things 
against . Don’t be misled by 
these public postures that he’s being 
•forced to adopt. I know him well—not 
just him, his whole family—and they are 
all great Amitabh Bachchan fens. So let’s 
leave Arif out of this. 

© K, let^s talk about Arun Nehru 
then, in a recent interview to 
Sunday h^ said he^s not sure that 
the decision to field you from Alla- 
habad in 1984 was the right one. 
Does this surprise you? 

Oh yes. It certainly surprises me. I've 
come to the conclusion that there are 
two Aruns lurking within that mighty 
frame. Because the man who gave 
Sunday that interview seems to bear no 
resemblance to the man who phoned me 
in November 1984 and asked me to be 
the Congress(l) candidate from Allaha¬ 
bad. Has Arun forgotten the night when 
I was asked to present myself at 1, 
Akbar Road, to consult with him, N.D. 
Tiwari, Veer Bahadur Singh and V.P. 
Singh, over the campaign strategy? Has 
he forgotten how he spoke to K.P. 
Tewari and asked him to step down? 
Has he forgotten how, on the eve of my 
departure for AHahabad, Sitaram Kesri 
and he briefed me on the election? Has 
he forgotten how Arun and I then flew to 
Lucknow together the next day? 

He certainly seeiqed to remember all 
this after the election when he came to 
visit us at my brother's farmhouse in 
Mehrauli and claimed that it was his idea 
that I stand from Allahabad even though 
everybody else was not so keen. 

But now he seems to have forgotten it 
aH He has even forgotten how I cam¬ 
paigned for him in Rae Bareli. At the 




























Amftabh Bachchan addressing a meeting at Allahabad: ‘there is not a shred of evidence against me' 
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time at least, he seemed j^rateful. I 
remember Kaira, liis secretary, telling 
me what a relief it was to get a cr('>wd of 
two lakh persons on one day’s notice for 
I a campaign rally, just because- 1 was 
addressing it. In fact, Kaira said that 
whenever Amn addressed a rally, they 
had to use buses to bring in the crowds 
I and even then, they could manage only 
about 2,O(J0 people, 'kho Atain Nehru 
who gave Sunday that interview can’t 
surely be the same man who asked me ' 
to go and campaign for the Congress(l) ; 
in Assam. Surely Arun can’t have forgot ; 
ten how when I was campaigning in i 
Guwahati, he flew in, in his BSF plane, | 
to check how things were going. 1 I 
certainly haven’t forgotten any of it: not i 
the campaign; not Arun and of course, j 
1 not his memorable HSF plane in which ! 
the seating had to be altered to ! 
accommodate his powerful physique. 

Are you suggesting that Arun 
Nehru was a party to your decision 
to enter politics? 

Oh, Arun was always so solicitous 
about me in those days. I still remember 
how when he was the power minister, I 
went to see him abriut some work for 
Allahabad. He was kind enough to out¬ 
line the strategy lie had worked out for 
me. 

‘No standing from Allahabad next 
time’, he told me. ‘It’s a dirty city and we 
only put you up from there Iwicause we 
wanted to get rid of Bahuguna. Next 
time, we’ll make V.P. Singh fight from 
there’. 

Of course, I couldn't agree with him 
about Allahabad and judging by his' 
recent statements about what he used to 


call a dirty city', perhaps he’s changed 
his mind too. 

Or are there two Amn Nehrus.'* I 
musl confess that I’m (otally conlused by 
this. 

He seems to object to you on the 
grounds that you re taken wealth 


I am a good tool f or_ 

Vishw^th Prat^ Sii^ 
He knows my nam e s^ls. 

it Hym easy way of k eep ing his_ 

nam e in iie h eadii nw. In fact, I _ 

don^t tiM he had anything on us 



out of India. 

Yes. I've seen that statement 'I'he 
only explanation I have for it is hell hath 
no lurv like a Congressman expelled! 

There is not a shred of evidence 
against me. Not ont‘ of the charges has 
been proved. Aiul even the docu¬ 
ment about mv bKahei’s place of resi* 
(lt‘iKe is hairJIv l uncliisive. particularly 
when ifuTc is an inquiry on; the results 
of wliich, I'm sure, will completely 
exonerate him. 

'the Arun I know is a balanced sort qf 
chap. We ate gr(‘al It lends. 1 still 
exchange vuleo cassettes with him. So ' 
I’m surpiised that he should rush to 
judgment wilhout waiting for proof or 
even, for the results of the inquiry. 

As 1 keep saying, there must be two 
.Aruiis! 1 can’t recognise tbe Arun I know 
in the str)iies I hear about Arun Nehru. 

I You kiKAV. (hat he’s taken kickbacks on 
Czech pistols; that his brother-in-law 
Kajive Kaul becanu‘ extremely prosper- 
<rus when Arun wa*- in power; that Arun 
was paid olf by the Birlas to sabotage the 
Tata-IIoiida proiett; that he has six 
different passports: that lie has secret 
bank accounts in Austria, Belgium, iach- 
teiistein and Switzerland, that he’s a 
multi-millionaiie, etc. 

All this sounds so unlike the Arun wlio } 
used to keep advising me, on political 
strategy, tliat I’d be the last person to 
believe such wild, wqi eying allegations 
about him. So I'm surprised that he’s 
made such irresponsible statements ab¬ 
out me! 

His objection i^eems to be to what 
he calls your special relationsfrip 
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with the Prime Minister, 

Well, at least people had heard of me 
before I entered politics. Arun Nehni, 
dn the other hand, is entirely the 
creation e)f a special relationship, flis 
bein^ given the ticket for the sale seat of 
Rae Bareli and his rise to power were 
based on nothing other than his claims of 
a special relationship. 

Whereas, I’ve always tned to empha¬ 
sise that regardless of my lelationship 
with Rajiv, the man, I have no claims on 
tlie Pnme Minister of India, Arun ac¬ 
quired all his influence from giving the 
opposite impression. I’ll give you one 
‘ instance. Whenever 1 go to 5, Race 
Course Road, I go through secunty and 
take a token. Even minj.sters do that. 
Arun, on the otlier hand, had a special 
pass made for himself, syaived all secur¬ 
ity, and needed no appointment. He was 
there every morning to play table tennis 
or badminton. 

When such a man talks about other 
people’s special relationships, 1 think he 
faces a certain credibility prollem. 

/ think his complaint ih quite 
specific. He feels that there is re- 
sentment among Congressmen that 
you are still associated with A/ *hru 
trusts. 

I’ve voluntarily given up the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Centenary Celebration Com¬ 
mittee. I have nothing to do with the 
Jawaharlal Nehru fund. My brother is no 
longer associated with the Kamala 
Nehru hospital trust. And we gave up all 
this,way before Arun Nehru made this 
objection. I said then that I wanted to 
concentrate my energies on clearing my 
name. That leaves just the Swaraj Bha- 
van trust which I've tned to give up, but 
the chairman—about whom, in any case, 
Arun Nehru does not have too many nice 
things to say—would like me to con¬ 
tinue. 

Even so, don't you think he's 
right when he says you shouldn't 
make statements like **The PM 
knows everything we have done"? 

There are two answers to that ques¬ 
tion. Firstly, I am not the one who rose 
to national prominence by claiming to be 
Rajiv’s right-hand man and confidant. 
Arun, of all people, should know that. 

And secondly, this statement about 
the PM knowing everything has been 
seized out of context and twisted. 
Ajitabh was asked about his decision to 
go abroid ilM in that context, he said 
that he wmiil doing anything that the 
PM did not know about. 

• Since then, this seemingly innocuous 
statement has been twisted out of shape 
to suggest that not only were we 
involved in Bofors but that Rajiv Gandhi 
i knew everything about it. Now, thank 


God, that we’ve been cleared by Bofors, 
I hope that this kind of insinuation will 
die down! 

Can we more on to Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh? Isn't it a fact that 
you were getting extremely para¬ 
noid about rumours of his investiga¬ 
tions into yours and Ajitahh's busi¬ 
ness affairs, and that, therefore, you 
used the Andamans holiday to tell 
your friend Rajiv Gandhi that V.P, 
Singh had to be shifted out of fi¬ 
nance? 

Why should I do such a thing? And 
why should the Prime Minister suddenly 
reshuffle his tabinet on the advice of a 
friend whose experience in political mat¬ 
ters is so limited? These stories are 
malicious untruths. 

But the fact remains that V.P, 
Singh was shifted and he does seem 
to hold you responsible. 

Look, anyone can say anything. But 
the fact is that I had nothing to do with it. 
I’ve never discussed anything political 
with the Prime Minister. It’s absurd that 
people seem to think any and every 
decision that the Pnnie Minister takes 
appears to have emanated from me. 

Do you mean you've never discus¬ 
sed V.P. Singh with him? 

No, never. Honestly. 

Then, why does V.P. Singh hold 



T he people of AHahabad 
gave me a lot of love and 
affection. And a lot of 
them who were not even politicaily 
adivotW the 1984olectiim 
wofhedtirelossly and without 
leokn^ for any personal gain. I feel 
bad about letting diem down 


you responsible for his ouster? 

I really have no idea. Perhaps this 
question should be put to him. You 
know, I’ve never had any confrontation 
with Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh. Even 
as far as Allahabad is concerned, there’s 
been no open confrontation. I’ve been to 
see him a few times about the problems 
of Allahabad and once about the excise 
levies imposed on the film industry. 
They've dways been pleasant encoun¬ 
ters so I really don’t see why he should 
hold anything against me. 

I f things were so cordial, then why 
does he now claim flult that 
inquiry into Ajitabh vindicateo 


him? And why does he hold the 
Bachchans responsible for a flow of 
wealth out of the country? 

Frankly, I don’t see how an inquiry 
into Ajitabh vindicates him at all. The 
fact IS, I don't think he had anything on 
us. He’s not been able to come up with 
one thing. All he’s now seized on is that 
business of Bunty's apartment. But 
believe me, he’s not going to get vindi¬ 
cated on that either. 

We are pretty sure that we are in the 
clear and we’ve placed all our evidence 
before the inquiry. It is now up to the 
government to release the results. 1 
think that, when that happens, people 
will see that Ajitabh has not broken any 
laws. And how unjustified all the charges 
are. 

Aren't you going to face a pri¬ 
vilege motion on that score in Par¬ 
liament as well? 

That’s another misconception. Madhu 
Dandavate made a statement in Parlia¬ 
ment that I owned a company called 
Macny Adol Brothers and that 1 had paid 
Mithun Cfiakraborty’s expenses on a 
foreign tour. J had denied both charges 
on the floor of the House. 

The course of the investigations will 
reveal that I do not own any company 
called Macny Adol. And the charge 
about Mithun was based on a misconcep- 
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tion that he has since clarified. He had 
been asked how he met his expenses 
and he referred the authorities to me 
because I knew the organisers of the 
tour. 

So there’s no questicm of a privilege 
motion on either score. 

Presumably, Mitbun hoped that 
by sending the tax authorities to 
you, he*d have no problems. After 
all, you are never raided. 

But that's because 1 always pay my 
taxes on tune and I have no arrears 
outstanding. So why should J be raided.-^ 

Shatrughan Sinha has said that 
he keeps all his black money with 
you because he knows that it is safe 
there. 

Well, with the kind of scriiliny and 
investigations 1 am facing these days, he 
must wonder about how “safe" things 
are witli me (sm/ZesA lie must surely 
regiet having made that remark. 

Coming back to V.P. Singh, are 
you surprised by the vehemence 
with which he criticises you? 

Well, it’s a gocxj tool for him. }fe 
knows my name sells. It’s an easy way 
of keeping him in the headlines. 

Do you think that if you*d just 
been a friend of the PM*s and not a 
famous film star, you woutd have 



Amitabh with the PM; *puraly social' relations 

attracted so much controversy? 

Oh no. News about famous people 
sells. My high visibility makes me an 
easy target. 

Hare you met V.P. Singh since he 
was shifted from finance? 

Yes, during the Fairfax debate. He 
was very pleasant. All of us who had 
participated in the debate sat together 
alter it was over and congiatulated each 
other on how well w'e had pertormed in 
the House. He was very nice to me. He 


Amitabh Bachchan talks to villagers In his constituency: genuine concern 
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wanted to know what my programme 
was. Was f going to be in Delhi for a few 
days? Could meet? That sort of 
thing. 

I don’t think that V.P. Singh’s attacks 
are personal. 1'hey are purely political- 
()r at least 1 want to believe that. 

Do you think V.P. Singh should 
have made it clear at that stage that 
Fairfax was not investigating the 
Dachchans? 

Oh yes, I think so. Had this been 
made clear, then all the needless spe¬ 
culation would have died down. Even if 
they had made it dear at a later stage 
that we were not the subject of the 
investigation, it would have made a lot of 
difference. But when this did emerge, 
the pa|>ers played this down. I wish they 
had highlighted it. Nobody thought I 
deserved to be cleared in the headlines. 

And 1 think that Mr V.P. Singh as a 
senior Congiess member, should have 
said right at the beginning that I — 
another Congress MF—was not in¬ 
volved in the investigation. Had he done 
so, it would have done me a lot of good. 
But I don't know why he chose to remain 
silent. 

Why didn*t you ask him about it 
when you met him at the Fairfax 
debate? 

'Fhe atmosphere then was not to 
question. And I'm not the kind of man 
who g(X‘s up to people and question^ 
their motives. Besides, my relationship 
with V.P. Singh, though cordial, has 
always been lormal. 

I remember when there was the issue 
of the Sant Hux Singh letter, 1 w'as in 
Bombay and he called me from Delhi and 
said he was sorry that insinuations were 
being cast that he was responsible but 
that he really had nothing to do with it. 

So when I w'ent to Delhi, I rang him up 
and we had breakfast. And ho was very 
nice and kind. He told me what Allaha* 
bad was all about and gave me some 
tips. I was touched by his cordiality and I 
have great respect for his wife. 

If the relationship was so wonder^ 
ful, (hen were you surprised when 
you heard that he had started 
saying things against you? 

Yes, of course. Even now, i don’t 
want to believe that this entire campaign 
has been instigated by him. 

M any people think that he saw 
you as a threat to him, in 
Allahabad? 

How can 1 possibly be a threat? This 
was my first step in politics. He's been 
at It for over two decades. If I did do 
anything for Allahabad, it would help the 
people there and the Congress, and 
V.P, Singh should have been happy on 
both scores. It tve\er even sttueV. me 




t least pwpte had heard 
of me before I entered 


politics. Anin Nehru on 
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am not the one who rose to 


national prominence by claiming to 
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c onfidant. Afim was atS,RaCT 
Course Road every mornhig to play 
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that we coulfl be stx^ri as nvaN. Surelv, 
he would waiU to help Allaliabad! Surely, 
he'd want to help anrjther Con^Tcss MPl 
People no\^’ I was verv naive. And 
I am bej^inninj;» to ehan>»e nay perspec¬ 
tive, 

! In what way? 

I There were Mi.As in Alldhabad in 
whose campaij^Tis I had participated I 
! had toured their constitiJ(*ncies and 
i addressed meetiiij^s all over for their 
! campaij^ns. Some ol them even said to 
I me after the eleciions that had it not 
I been for mo. they would never have? 
! W'on. 

These very people have now issued 
statements against me. This makes nu* 
very sad. After all, 1 wasn’t doing an> of 
this for myself. I was doing it for 
Allahabad. And for the Congress. And if 
there are people within the Congress 
and within Allahabad who don't apfrreci- 
ate my sincerity, then it really hurts me 
1 feel very strongly about this. And 
this was one of the reasons lor iriy 
resignation. I am a novice in politics. It is 
j possible that I didn't function in the right 
I manner. But people could have come 
i and told me this to niy face. 1 would have 
j been only too happy to change. 

I I can cope w'ilh that. What upsets me 
I are smear campaigns. People doing 
I things behind my back. And that's why I 
1 resigired 

I It Houndn an though you regret 
I having joined politics, 

i I certainly regret the way things have 
j turned out. I'here’s no doubt ab<jut that! 
j As tor joining politics, I took an emotion- 
i a! decision to contest the 1984 election 
and the sentiments behind that decision 
were entirely noble And I most certain¬ 
ly don't regret those sentiments. 


! In the evepts of the last few 
{ months, what do you feet worst 
j about? 

' Allahabad, of course. The people of 
, Allahabad gave me a lot of love and 
I affection. And a lot of them wiro were 
j not even politically active till the 1984 
I election worked tirelessly and without 
I looking for any personal gam. 1 feel bad 
I about letting them down. 

! 1 had always felt very deeply that 1 had 

I to work for the people ol Allahabad. And 
I 1 regret that 1 can't keep rny promise to 
j wi^rk ceaselessly for them lor five years. 

Hut I want to say that I will continue to 
I work for Allahabad from outside Parlia- 
! menl. AH tlie welfare schemes that 1 had 
j begun there with my own funding will 
; continue r(.*gardless of whether I am an 
j MP or not. I still kmk at the problems of 
j Allahabad as being my own problems and 
wliencver I get an opportunity, 1 shall 
j represent them very strongly, 
j On 1 August, the PM w’ent to Allaha- 
! bad t(i lay the foundation stone of an 
I optical fibre plant which, in fact, was the 
continuation of all the efforts I had put in 
for Allaliabad. And in future, all the 
projects 1 had worked on will continue. 

A lot of people feel you should 
have announced your resignation in 
Allahabad because there would 
have been a spontaneous outpouring 
of affection from your supporters. 

I Yes, I’ve heard that said too. But 
look, my resignation was a spontaneous, 
emotional decision. It was not calculated 
as a political stunt to demonstrate my 
popularity. 

1 genuinely felt that if 1 was an 
embarrassment to the Prime Minister or 
to the party, which was repeatedly 


drummed into me by the press and my 
detractors, then I thought that I should 
resign. 

flow did you decide to resign? 

1 had gone to Delhi to see the PM 
about something else and at that point, I 
had just got fed up of the attacks. And 
perhaps, I am over-sensitive but I 
thought that I ought to resign. 

Was it your decision or were you 
asked to resign? 

It was my decision. 

Presumably, youmknew that the 
Express expose was coming. 

I honestly had no idea. That had 
nothing to do with my decision. And in 
any case, I'm convinced that the inquiry 
will show' that Ajitabh has done nothing 
illegal. 

What did you do when you res¬ 
igned? 

I flcw^ back to Bangalore the same 
I evening and got on with my shooting 
[smiles). 

! Since then, you've refused to talk 
I about the resignation. 

I really had nothing to say. All the 
questions were about Ajitabh’s flat and I 
thought It best to let the investigation 
take Its own course. 

In the process, you've become 
something of a whipping boy for the 
media. 

Yes, the media thinks I’m much more 
important than I really am. My proximity 
to the Pnme Minister is purely social. 
I’ve never been an advisor of his. I'm not 
really very important in the Pnme Minis- 
rer's life. 

The allegations are all quite absurd. 
We are involved in trade with Russia 
through a company in which we have an 
I interest. Now', if 1 did want to export 
nee to Russia, we’d do it legitmately and 
not through any front-man. But still, the 
allegations persist without a shred of 
evidence. 

Coming back to Allahabad, what 
kind of relationship do you envisage 
with the city? 

A close one. I will never turn my back 
on Allahabad. The commitment is too 
deep. My welfare activities will con¬ 
tinue. My concern for the people re¬ 
mains unaltered. 

And if the people of Allahabad 
suggest that you contest the by- 
election caused by your resigna¬ 
tion? 

Let's see. It’s too early for me to give 
a definite answer to that question now. 
The election is a long way away. There 
are other more important issues: the 
drought for instance. How much differ¬ 
ence does it make to the country 
whether Amitabh Bachchan is an MP or 
not? B 
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Look back in anger 

For the biggest superstar of the film industry, the crowning glory came 
when Rajiv Gandhi called him up to join politics. But it did not take 
long before things turned sour for Amitabh Bachchan as he was drawn 

into the Bofors controversy 


M ost of the saga is well- 
known. A young public 
school educated execu¬ 
tive in a Calcutta com¬ 
pany suddenly decides 
that he wants to be a film star. Against 
the urging of his tamous poet father, but 
with the support of his canny younger 
brother, he drops everytliing and comes 
to Bombay to knock on producers* 
doors. Success comes early with Anand, 
but it doesn't last, fie is soon back on 
the road, wondering whether to abandon 
films when, to everyone’s sun)nse, 
Zanjeer is a super-tiit. 

It is followed by Duewar, Sholay, 
Abhimaanand a host of other bo.voffice 
bonanzas. Suddenly, the lanky executive 
turned actor is the biggest star Bombay 
has ever seen. His lucky streak persists 
till 1982 when a freak accident on the 
sets of Coolie lands him in hospital. 
Unforeseen complications ensue, his 
condition deteriorates till finally he is 
declared clinically dead. But in what 
could have been a scene from one of his 
films—he cheats the reaper and bounces 
back, regains his health and resumes his 
film career. 

In 1984, the reaper stnkes back. He 
is felled by myasthenia gravis, a degen¬ 
erative muscular disease for which there 
is no cure. Still, he keeps working and at 
tlie end of that year, he accedes to his 
childhood friend Rajiv Gandlii's request 
to contest the elections from Allahabad. 
He wins handsomely but his political 
career seems doomed from the start. 
Whatever he does, goes wrong. And in 
late 1986 come the first whispers that 
he’s making money on governmental 
deals. By mid-1987, the public outcry is 
so great that he first retreats wittun 
himself and finally resigns from Parlia¬ 
ment vowing to first clear his name. 

That the life history of as private a 
man as Amitabh Bachchan should be so 
widely known is just one of the many 
contradictions that dog his life. So is the 
fact that a man who is ill-at-ease in 
company and is unable to effectively 
suticulate his concerns should entertain 
rhillions on the screen, bashing up a 






Kcii.'ixy ol Villains, running; round entire 
forests nnd rnimin)^ to playbark sin^^ers 
in a variety of bizarre outfits. Equally 
conliadkiory is the vast f 2 ;ap between 
Ihs public perception as a bosoni buddy 
of the lhinie Minister s who has only to 
raise a finder to make the govenuneni 
rusli to do Ins biddinR» and the sad reality 
of a political career in wliich lie has been 
outmanoeuvred at every turn, and finally 
even his friendship with Rajiv turned out 
to be a cross llial both men must bear. 

A mitabl) IJacluban never really 
wanted to enter politics thoii^^h 
now, of course, he shies away from 
making any definite statements on the 
score, lie was a useful tool for the 
Congress(l) in late 1984 when Arun 
Nehru was finding a strategy whereby 
each and every Opposition leader would 
be defeated in the fortbioniing Lok 
Sabha poll. A strong camlidate to op|)o.se 
H.N. Hahugiina was needed and Hacji- 
clian- -with his family links with Alkiha- j 
bad -seemed the peitect choice. | 

*l'he battle w,i.s tough tlie so called i 
KajiV'Wave wa^. not aijparent till a week | 
before ptilling- and lta( lu h.in w'as be¬ 
mused by the c ampaigning he had to ilo. 
“They used to pu k mi' up at five in the 
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morning from my house; and then cart 
me zornbie-like from one village to 
anothei till they dropped me home at 
midnight," he w^as to later tell a fnend of 
that e.xpc'rienct;. 

R‘Ut tile election in .Allahabad changed 
him Fired by the idealism of Rajiv 
(iandlii’b new India and shattered by the 


. poyt&rty 2 ^ 1(1 deprivation he saw in the 
villages of his constituency, he resolved' 
to do hfe bit to help AMahabad. 

'Vhat was his first mistake. MPs are 
not MLAs and few of them bother to 
nurse their constituencies once they are 
elected. 

In his enthusiasm to defeat Bahuguna 
(the battle of the Natmrlah, the press 
called: a filmi version versus the real 
thing), he had forgotten that he was 
essentially a stranger to the local Con¬ 
gress establishment. Jhere was already 
a Congress MP for Allahabad, K.P. 

1 ewan, who Arun Nehru had leaned on 
and 'persuaded' to step down. And there 
was lewan's powerful mentor, the 
UPCC president and former UP chief 
minister, the deceptively placid Raja of 
Manda, Vishwanath Pralap Singh. The 
Raja's friends say that Bachchan never 
quite realised how impoitant Rajasaab 
was. 'fhey quote instances of times 
w^hen V. P. Singh would be made to get 
out of the Prime Minister's car to 
accommodate Amitabh. Of other times, 
when crowds would leave rallies once 
Bachchan had finished speaking, w'llhout 
even bothering to wait for the Raja’s 
speech. “He never realised," says one 
Allahabad old-timer, “that it w'as all veiy 
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weU' lo be Bachchiiin 

star'; as the craw<ts"w^r^ con¬ 
cerned. But real ctetbnge was to 
" cohvii^ie IJaiasaabr tffeit he was no ^eat 
, to Mih aiid Ms AUahabad base."'Bach- 
chan appears bemused by this criticism. 
Always a socially inept man^ his single- 
mindedness often prevents him from 
sensing hostility from others. And so he 
nevet peally worried about Vishwanath 
^tap Singh. 

ITiat was his seamd mistake. 

A mitabh Bachchan did . not realise 
that an MP for Allahabad was 
powerless unless he had the support of 
the MLAs. Had he understood politics, 
then he would have checked to see that 
his supporters got Congress(I) tickets 
for the 1985 Assembly elections—there 
are 14 MLAs in the district and five in 
the constituency. But flushed in the 
euphoria of his electoral landslide, he sat 
back while V.P. Singh packed the list 
with his own men. The Raja’s opponents 
were dropped and one of them. Ashok | 
Bajpai (son of Union minister Kajendra | 
Kuman Bajpai). retaliated by campaign- | 
ing against the party’s candidates. As a 
consequence, three of the Raja’s pro¬ 
teges, K.P. Tewari, Saroj Dubev and 
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Rajendra I'ripathi, were defeated. 

As a consequence of the feud, of five 
Allahabad Assentbly segments, two 
were lost to the Opposition. And the 
three victorious Congress(I) candidates 
(Satish Jaiswal, Rainakant Mishra and 
Bishram Das) decided that they were 
not going to hitch their wagons to any of 


the major pdlitildarts in the region; cer¬ 
tainty not to Amitabh Bachchan. 

The importance of MLAs in UP poli¬ 
tics lies in a decision taken by V.P. Singh 
as chief minister of UP. The Raja 
decided that once the district plan for 
each area was finalised, the responsibil¬ 
ity for allocating the money would go to 
the MLAs. Thus, if Rs 70 lakhs was 
allotted to Allahabad district, then each 
Assembly segment would get Rs 5 lakhs 
as there were 14 Assembly seats. 
Because Bachchan’s constituency had 
five Assembly segments, it got Rs 25 
lakhs of which Rs 10 lakhs went to the 
Opposition MLAs while Rs 15 lakhs 
went to the three Congress(I) MLAs 
who spent it on nursing the traditional 
party votebanks and showed no desire 
to associate Bachchan with any of their 
projects. This presented a special prob¬ 
lem for the MP whose 19W electoral 
landslide had cut across traditional vote- 
banks and had been based on the 
support of many people who would not 
have normally voted for the Congres- 
s(I). When these sections asked wliat he 
was doing for them, all he could say in 
reply was that the MLAs would not let 
him spend the money. This • convinced 
nobfxly—especially as Bachchan was 






supposed to be an all ix)werkil friend ol 
the Prime Minister’s- *and led to a )^reat 
deal ot difiillusiorinieiU with him. 

B achchan tried t(j out of this 
mess by W(iOini' (fuel minister Veer 
I Bahadur Sin>th H(‘ tried t(» explain to 
I Sm^ti that he could be an asset to the 
I party in UP in terms of taii)pa!> 4 nin>.^ and 
I crowd-gathering. In return, would Singh 
I sanction some additional money toi Alla 
j habad? 

i Veer Bahadur, whose (wvn position 
I has been sliaky siirc the day he vvas 
j sworn jn as elm f minister of ( ttar 
I Pradesli, agreed, fully aware that it 
1 wouldn’t hurl to have a friend of I he 
1 Pnme Minister’s (»n las suit' 'I'he Irou 
I ble was that there wasn't that much 
I money left with tlu' slate goveniment 
! for Allahabad. Neverthtdess. Haehchan 
I managed to get him to sam lion Ks 1 dO 
i crores and had it eatmaiked for vaiioiis 
j projects in Allahahad 

j Some (jf the n were valuahle 
j schemes' Ks Id lakhs wiail towards a 
j railway ievel-oossing at Sonai and 
! Seiiiabagh villages; Ks 5 lakhs tciwards 
' the Piperhala lilt irngalion canal; Ks 10 
! lakhs for the Lalrara-Pipr'rhala road. Ks 
j 20 lakhs towards the heautitication <»f the 
Alfred park. Ks lakhs to iiiijirove the 
; Belan canal s\stt*m. and Ks Id lakhs lor 
I development of Hhai.itganj, Sirsa and 
i Shankargarh 

! Unfortunately, none of this contii 
I buted tow'aid'' turning Allahahad into 
i another Anunhi as man> of ihost^ v^ho 
I voted for Bachchan in lOM had lumped, 
i 'I'hey wanted huge factone*-, massne 
employment opportunities and rroies of 
ru|)ees expended on civic beautification 
measures. Bachchan had, unwillingly, 

: fuelled such hopes by continuoush harp- 
i ing on his commitment to Allahabad and 
I his desire to do so much for lits city 
' More experienced politicians would have 
! realised their limitations and kept then 
j mouths shut. Bachchan, h(»wever, hlun- 
j dered on. 

H e then faced anotlier problem. To 
generate employment you need the 
! finance ministry’s hacking. And the fi- 
I nance minister at the time was Raja 
1 Vishwanath Pratap Singh, who, of 
! course, had no great desire to help 
’ advance Ainitabh Bachchan’s provspects. 

'I'he Bachchan camp still talks about 
I the saga of Vijaypat Singhaiiia’s Rs 
! l.'tO-croiv polyester filament yam (PFY) 
j factory which was meant to provide 
! l,r>00 jobs to k)cal people. Singhania's 
I Raymonds apj)lied for a licence for the 
project m 11)85 I'hev had every reason 
to believe that as an Allahabad lover, 
V.P. Singh would okay the project. 
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in fact, the Raja ordered his officials 
, not to grant the licence. Raymonds 
’ asked why. I'hey were told that as part 
. of hi.s dnve to increase tax revenues, the 
, Raja had decided to blacklist all com¬ 
panies that were disputing the govern- 
I menl’s excise demands—especially if 
I the amount in dispute exceeded Rs 5 
i crores, 

j 'I'he legality ot such a blacklist is 
! extremely dubious —W’hich may be one 
i leason why V'.P. Singh never committed 
! It t<> paper- -but there w’as one simple 
I objection to the blacklisting of 
! Raymonds: the company did not have 
excise arrears that exceeded Rs 5 
crorcs. 

d he finance ministry conceded that 
, this was the case (V.P. Singh admitted 
i as much in a written answer in the Rajya 
I .Sabha) but argued that all Hie JK Group 
j companies together had arrears ni ex- 
I cess of Ks 5 crores. And that as 
Raymonds was part of the JK Group, the 
blacklist applied to it. 

By now, the suspicion had grown that 
the Raj;i’s reticence had mofe to do with 
doing Amitabh’s Allahabad down than 
with increasing his revenue collections. 
Bachchan, who had assured Singhania of 
a smooth passage through all the paper¬ 
work if only he would biing industry to 
Allahabad, gnashed his teeth in frustra¬ 
tion. 

Finally, when it became clear that the 
Raja would not relent, Bachchan took 
the issue to the Prime Minister. By 
then, the situation was desperate. 
Raymonds had begun to question the 
wisdom of situating the project in Allaha¬ 



bad, and their Japanese collaborators 
had suggested that they would back out 
as the delay, already in excess of two 

I years, seemed likely to stretch on 

j indefinitely. 

I It was only after Bachchan met Rajiv 
that the project was cleared and a letter 
of intent granted. It was a small victory 
against the Raja but it exposed the 
weakness ot Amitabh’s own position. If 
the Raja wanted to and it seemed that he 
did, then he could sabotage most of the 
projects that Bachchan attracted to Alla¬ 
habad and there was notliing Amitabh 
could do. How often could he presume 
on his friendship with Rajiv Gandhi and 
demand his direct intervention? 


T hen there was the matter of the 
bifurcation of the Accountant- 
General’s (AG) office in Allahabad. On 
11 October, 1984, when he was UPCC 
president, V.P, Singh had written to the 
then finance minister, Pranab Mukher- 
jee, pleading that the audit and accounts 
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wings not bo bifurcated as tins would | 
affect the promotional avenues of the | 
staff. Mukherjoe did nothing and three | 
months later was dropped fiom the | 
ministry 

His sLic< essor was. of course, the 
same V.P. Singh who had been so 
solicitous about the staff of the A(r s 
office. In this ncw^ uvaLir, howevei, he 
took much the same line as Mukherj(*e. 
When the stalf began agitating for re 
vocation of the bifurcation, and wlien 
this ablation took a violent tuni, the < 
workers went to Amitabh Bachchan, ! 
their MP, and demanded that ht* step in. | 

Bachchan thought it would be easy. ’ 
After all, hadn’t the Raja also opposed | 
the bifurcation.^ All he had to do now was j 
go and see V.P. Singh. And justice 
would be done. 

In fact, things were not so ea.sy. The 
Raja listened politely to Amitabli and 
then, like the poet he claims to be, 
turned philosophical. “When the tooth¬ 
paste lias come out of the tube,*' he 
intoned solemnly, “who can put it back?" 



Bachchan, whose conversational skills 
are limited, at the best of times, was 
dumbfounded. Didn’t the Raja realise 
that he had given his word to the A(Ts 
office union? Surely, he couldn't baj'k out 
now? Ah yes, said V.P. Singh, we’ll 
write to you about our decision. 

When the letter did come, it was 
si^ed not by the wily Raja, but by his 
minister of state B.K. Gandhi. In eftect, 
It told Bachchan that nothing could be 
done. Amitabh tried again. He wrote 
once more to the Raja. Gandhi replied 
again. The answer remained the same. 

Meanw^hile, the finance ministry 
moved into action. Fifteen employees of 
the ACTs office—including union leaders 
and Hanjaiis- -were dismissed. The em¬ 
ployees rushed to Bachclian. Surely, he 
was supposed to protect their uiterests. 
What the hell was he doing cavorting 
round trees in Bombay films while their 
livelihood was being affected? Some MP 
he had liinied out to be! 

“The irony of it all,” says a Bachchan 
campwallah, “is not that we were out¬ 
manoeuvred We were beginning to get 
used to that in any case. What is really 
ironic is that the same Raja now talks 
about worker participation in manage¬ 
ment ! ” 

W hat all of this proved was that 
Bachchan was a political novice 
who anybody could make a monkey out 
of. This was bad going for a man who 
kept tnimpeting his determination to 
transform Allahabad but, by itself, was 
no big deal. All politicians have their ups 
and downs. 

What really hurt Bachchan was the 
whispering campaign launched against 
him in late 1986. The stones all had 
credibility because they came from fi¬ 
nance ministry sources and gullible jour¬ 
nalists cheerfully reprinted them. The 
fir.st story concerned an eleven-acre villa 
owned by the Bachchans on the shores 
of Lake Geneva. The second concerned 
a mysterious Swiss phannaceiitical com¬ 
pany called Macny Adol Brothers which 
was owned by the Bachchans and 'some 
Italians'. (No pnzes for guessing who 
that was a reference to!) The third 
concerned the billions the brothers 
Bachchan had illegally siphoned out of 
the country to create a massive business 
empire in Switzerland. 

Like all good rumours, they contained 
elements of truth. Ajitabh Bachchan 
does live in Switzerland but he only has a 
five-room apartment in Montreux. He is 
involved in ^ pharmaceutical business, 
but there is no such firm as Macny Adol, 
or even if there is, neither the Bach¬ 
chans nor the Matnos have anything to 
do with it 


Most of these nimours were unsus- 
tainable. The villa on Lake (Geneva is 
never heard of these days. Macny Adol 
seems to have died a natural death. But 
what they did was create a cloud of 
uncertainty over the Bachchans and 
make out that they w'ere involved in 
various shady deals. Thus, when the 
Fairfax issue blew up. there was no 
doubt in most people's minds that 
Michael Hershman had been retained to 
investigate the Bachchans. Even when 
Hershman repeatedly stated in his inter¬ 
views that the Bachchans were outside 
the scope of his inquiry, tlie suggevStions 
of Bachchan involvement persisted. 
When the Bofors pay-offs were revealed 
the Bachchan.s became the logical reci¬ 
pients of the kickbacks. And now, 
though Bofors has officially confinned 
that neither Ajitabh nor Amitabh was 
involved, the feeling that they liad a 
stake in the affair, still persists. 

In such a climate, nothing the Bach¬ 
chans could do was nght. They told 
journalists ■ off-the-record, of course— 
that all the rumour.s ab<;ut them had a 
common thread: they originated first 
from the finance ministry and tlien from 
the defence ministry. .And of course, the 
Raja had run both ministries. But nobody 
biilieved them. Nor did they do a 
particularly skilful job of defending them¬ 
selves, being bamboozled routinely by 
interviewers, 

When Ajitabh seemed to liave been 
caught out dt last, it was as though all 
the charges—Bofors. Fairfax, etc. —had 
been proved No matter that what 
Ajitabh was guilty ot. was, at best, a 
technical PERA violation. (1'he Bach¬ 
chans deny that even that charge can be 
sustained.) 'I'he nation had decided that 
the Bachchans were guilty. 

W hat now? Amitabh is at last coming 
out ot his shell and seeking to 
reclaim his reirutation. He sees the 
letter from Bofors clearing him as the 
first step in his rehaliilitalion. He lK)|)es 
that the vindication of Ajitabh by the 
government inquiry will be the second 
step. And then perhaps, there will be a 
by-election in Allahabad . 

But he knows that he is still a novice 
fighting a vastly more experienced 
enemy. And he realises that one more 
revelation—one more document in the 
Indian Express —and his rehabilitation 
could be put off indefinitely, rei^dless 
of whether he can explain away the 
revelations or challenge the document. 

It is not a happy situation to be in. Nor 
is he, with his accident-prone pers<»)al- 
ity, a particularly well-equipped fighter. 
But then* as he sometimes says, what 
choice d^a he have, but to fi^t? n 
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The men who said W 

The dissidents led by V.P. Singh have not made much headway. Will 
Rajiv Gandhi be able to take advantage of an incoherent dissident strategy? 


T hou^^l) nu suLh statement is 
on ivi'ord Kajiv (iandhi can 
not be blamed for echoing 
Ht-nrv several times over 
and saying; “Will no one rid 
me of this troublesome Rajarshi?” The 
one-time ally in the campaign for cleanli¬ 
ness has become the focus of a spiralling 
movement of dissidence that is threaten¬ 
ing to destroy the base of the Congres- 
s(l) in what was once its stronghold. 

Dissidence in the Congress is notliing 
new. But never before has it intensified 
to this degree and made a clearly defined 
target of the Prime Minister and party 
president. Circumstances have been 
less than kind to him. One piMitical 
scandal after another has destroyed the 
credibility of his closest associates and 
friends, and transformed him from naive 
Mr Clean to dubious Mr Opp^^rtunist. 
Nature lias contributed her mite, ravag¬ 
ing the country with drought and flood, 
particularly the breadbasket of UP, Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana—coincidentally, the 
Hindi licit so crucial for the elections. 

The intermingling of the personal and 
the political is iierhaps the most notice¬ 
able dimension of the current dissident 
movement. Rajiv Gandhi s previous poli¬ 


cy of installing old friends and Doon 
School associates in positions of power 
and influence raised many critical eyeb¬ 
rows in the early days of his govern¬ 
ment. Now he is being made directly 
answerable for the misdeeds of these 
same friends and associates. Kven 
though Anatabh Bachchan and A run 
[ Singh have resigned, it is too late for 
Rajiv Gandhi to disown the image of a 
man who cares more about his friends 
I than for the welfare of the nation. The 
I fact that his subsequent actions appear 
to be an attempt to redress his original 
wrong choices and decisions, has not 
done him much good so far. 

Veteran Congress(l) members feel 
that Rajiv Gandhi has never been able to 
overcome his innate contempt for poli¬ 
tics. For much too long he confused 
politicking with politics, and that led him 
to shunt aside experienced party leaders 
and depend on his own fnends. 'I'he 
inexperience of the latter he somehow 
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equated with commitment and incorrup¬ 
tibility in his mind. Now that his whole 
vision has disintegrated, he is trying to 
induct senior parly members into the 
workings of the government. But the 
success of the strategy remains to be 
seen. 

Another unprecedented characteristic 
of the dissident movement is its pro¬ 
nounced left alignment. Previous Con- 
gress(I) dissidents were markedly pro¬ 
right. The 1%9 Congiess split, tor 
instance, was pretii)itatcd by Indira 
(jandhi's anti-rich and left-of-centre 
stance. Dissidents like Morarji Desai, 
S.K. Fatil. Nijalingappa, C.B. (iupUi and 
others were dubbed reactionaiies. The 
left, w’lth the exception of the CPI(M), 
wholeheartedly supported Mrs (iandhi 
who emei'ged stronger because of the 
split. In 1987 it is V.P. Singh and his 
dissident associates who are forging 
alliances—however undefined- -with the 
left. 

In contrast to Mrs Gandhi, who re¬ 
sponded to the challenge to her lead¬ 
ership by swinging vigorously into ac¬ 
tion with her 1971 Raiibi hatao cam¬ 
paign. Rajiv Gandhi has not been able to 
confront his enemies with any new and 
impressive programme package. His 
elitist Doon School aura and his emph¬ 
asis on high-tech equipment have pro¬ 
vided ammunition for the dissidents who 
portray him as being unconcerned with 
the masses. Unlike his mother, Rajiv 
Gandhi, even when faced with the big¬ 
gest challenge to liis political career, 
seems unable to capture the initiative 
and formulate a definite plan of action. 

He can only react. 

The dissident scene is not exa 
ctly the epitome of coherent 
strategy either. The perso- 
nalities are well-known, as is 
their general antipathy to Rajiv 
^. Gandhi. But they have not yet 
presented a clear alternative either 
in terms of a program me or leadership. 

Much has been made 
recently of their alignment mih the left, 
and the p(3ssible new strategy that will 
emerge. Individually, however, it is only 
Arif Mohammad Khan who has a left-of- 
centre orientation, despite his past links 
with Swatantra Party leader Piloo Mody. 
Among the others, Arun Nehru has a 







definite right-wing image. Ram Dhan, 
who has been suspended but not expel¬ 
led from the Congress(l), has been a 
socialist with an anti-communist bias. 
V.C. Shukla’s Emergency past still 
peers from behind his shoulder. And as 
for V.P. Singh, the dissidents’ answer to 
Rajiv Gandhi, he has proved himself a 
master at tlie art of saying much uathout 
saying too much, in terms of an ideolo¬ 
gical stance. On the one hand, he is 
making terms with communist-organised 
trade unions and planning to share a 
platform with West Bengal’s CPI(M) 

I cliief minister Jyoti Basu. On the other 
I hand, he is being supported by the 
I cadres of the RvSS-BJP combine and by 
1 Savdhan Party leader Jaspal Singh, 
j When the Vidwat Sabha in Varanasi 
I conferred on him the title of “Rajarshi”, 
veteran CPKM) leader B.T. Ranadive 
did not niiiice his words. He said it was 
“disgusting”. The three who have re¬ 
ceived the title beforc'- Uday Pratap 
Singh, Purushottam iJas Tandon and 
Rajendra Prasad—were all orthodox 
I nghl wingers! 

! How does this motley crowd propose 
j to achieve their declared purpose ot 
unseating Rajiv Gandhi.A two-pionged 
strategy seems to be o|Xirating. Laun¬ 
ching a mass movement against corrup¬ 
tion and exploitation is one part of the 
j offensive. Huge rallies are being held, 
j where V. I\ Singh and his cronies are | 
trying to whip up support for themselves 
and animosity towards Rajiv (iandhi. 
Efforts are also being made to dnim up 
support for V.P. Singh within the Con- 
gress(I). 

Outside the capital with its high-level 
political alliance-forging, the states are 
also in a fennent of dissident activity. 
Uttar Pradesh, of course, is the most 
crucial state in the Hindi belt. Many of 
the dramatis personae of the present 
conflict—Rajiv himself, V.P. Singh, 
Arnitabh and Ajitabh Bachchan, Arif 
Mohammad Khan, Ram Dhan, Satya Pal 
Malik—all have emerged from here. 
And the un^pulanty of the government 
of chief minister Veer Bahadur Singh has 
provided all the ingredients for dramatic 
climaxes and denouements. The political 
I fallout in UP may even trigger tremors 
in Delhi. 

In states like Rajasthan, Bihar, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Himachal Pradesh, the dissidents are 
carefully working out a campaign of 
disaffection against the local leadership. 
The presence of a coordinated plan 
behind the dissident activity is evident 
from moves like Sanjay Singh's 3 
September visit to Patna, There he met 
Jai Kumar Palit, MLA. who is a frontman 
for former chief minister Dr Jagannath 






Mislira, as well as other dissident MLAs 
who have been demanding the removal 
of Bindeshwan Dubey, 
jagannath Mislira is a Ivpical example 
of the one-slep-fotwaid-tvvo'.steps- 
backward alignment that thf* dissidc^nrs 
are getting from pn^spt'dive suppor¬ 
ters. Sanjav Singh acted as a kincf of 
intermediary to liuild up Mishra's 
alliance with V. P. Singli Hut every time 
Mishra has been offered even a tentative 
ministerial carrot bv Rajiv (Jandhi, he 
has backed away tioni the dissident 
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camp. As a lormer dnef minister re¬ 
moved from r)ffice in 198.3 undtT the 
supervision of Arun Nehru and Pranab 
Mukherjee, Mishra’s antnuis against 
Bindt'sfiwan Dubey is well publicised, 
and ajsts him nothing. But tipto now, he 
has managed to sil on the tence waiting 
to see if Kajiv (Jandlii will prove more 
generous than V.P. Singh. Even the 
recent statement by Mishra, of not 
having anything more to do with the 
recalcitrant Raja, is not worth nuich, 
according to most p<#liiics watchers. 

It IS in UP, however, that the biggest 
battle is being fought. Sanjay Singh did 
the unthinkable on 22 July by repudiating ' 
his connection with V.P. Singh, liut 
since Kajiv Ciandhi has not been com¬ 
pliant enough to throw out Veer Bahadur 
Singh, Sanjay Smgh has hoisted the 
dissident flag again. Fhe two candidates 
who have emerged in UP as possible 
alternatives to Veer Bahadur Singh are ‘ 
health minister IvOkpali Tripathi and 
fonner energy minister Sunil Shastri. 
Dissident strategy in UP now seems to 
be the installation of a new chief minister 
from within the Congress, and then 
using him to create a further split within 
the party. This probably accounts for the 
numbers of politicians who have known 
dissident sympathies but are still slitting 
on the fence—notably the minister of 



Congress Socialist Forum: A pressure group 


O n 22 July, three days before the 
expulsion of V. P. Singh from the 
CoriK^ess (0, the Congress Socialist 
Forum was suddenly resurrected 
from a 13-year period of hibernation. 
'Fhe purpose- to provide a forum for 
left-leaning Congressmen to air their 
views on economic policies. Ever 
since V. F. Singh had been made the 
finance minister, his economic poli¬ 
cies had been the cause of much 
heart-burning among certain party 
members. But with Prime Minis¬ 
ter cloistered with his firiends and 
confidants, and any disagreement 
being interpreted as treacherous dis¬ 
sent, the Ieft*Ieaning party members 
had no opportunity to voice their 
opinions. 

After the initial surpnse at the 
return to life of the Socialist Forum, 


its national convention in Delhi, on 28 


and 29 August, convinced most 
observers that the party high com 


mand was attempting to use the 


fomm to lend legitimacy to its anti 


V:P. Singh campaign. The resolu 


tions adopted by the convention tin 


the political situation, on economic 
policies, and on science and technolo¬ 
gy, cleverly dissociated Rajiv Gandhi 
from the policies adopted by his 
former finance minister. V.F. Singh 
alone was blamed for any marked 
rightward shift in the party. 

The Prime Minister liimself came 
to attend the last day’s session. The 
organizers, however, denied that the 
whole exercise was undertaken at 
the behest of Rajiv Gandhi. “When* 
we decided to revive the forum in 
July," declared K.N. Singh, a mem¬ 
ber of the Lok Sabha from Gha- 
ziabad, '‘we did not take the permis¬ 
sion of the Prime Minister or any¬ 
body else for that matter. We merely 
informed him that we were rejuve¬ 
nating the Congress Socialist Forum. 

It goes to his credit that he came to 
our convention with all humility, and 
listened to the deliberations very 
attentively. He agreed that certain 
distortions did creep into our econo¬ 
mic policies and said they would be 
rectified without delay." 

Sources close to the organisers 



say that about nine months back the 
Pnme Minister received a letter' 
containing a detailed critique of the 
economic policies of the government 
The letter was signed#by AICC(I) 
member and former MP Satpal 
Kapur, Karnataka MP and former 
deputy chief minister Ranganath, 

I AICC(I) member G.C. Bhattacharya, 
and Lok Sabha member and formef 
Union deputy minister K.N. Singh. A 
32‘page document prepared by R.C. 
Dutt contained further cnticisms of 
the government’s economic policies 
and warned: “Unless the present 
policies are negated, the country will 
face severe economic crisis and infla¬ 
tion." This was’addressed to the 
Prime Minister and was eventually 
sent to the Planning Commission. 

Organisers of the forum, including 
K.N. Singh, say they had many 
months of,discussions before they 
could arrange the national convention 
of the Socialist Forum. They hope 
that the forum will reinstitute the 
practice of inner-party debates. 

But in spite of all denials, most 
people find it hard to believe that the 
Prime Minister did not encourage the 
revival of the forum. Oldtimers recall 
that Mrs Gandhi, for all her adept 
handling of the different elements 
within the party, never attended any 
session of the Congress Social 
Forum. She never gave the impress¬ 
ion of having given her blessing to the 
organisation; nor was she held re¬ 
sponsible even though the dissolution 
of the forum coincided with the 
emergence of Sanjay Gandhi as a 
politi^ force. 

Whatever the Prime Minister’s 
role behind the revival of the forum, 
the proceedings of the national con¬ 
vention could well serve as a model 
for otfier Congress(l) working ses¬ 
sions. All business was conducted in 
an organised and coherent manner. 
Not everybody, however, was full of 
approbation for the forum. Senior,, 
party leaders like N.G. Rai^a 
fonner UP chiefs minister, Sripad 
Mishra have pointed out the dangers ' 
of creating an internal preseure iSfonPr 
at a tune when the ConiP^eisert) . 
i|lready facing a considerable threat 
jlom dissidents and v^ous splinter . 














state for planning, Om F^rakash Richhar- 
ia» and minister of slate for parliamen¬ 
tary affairs. Hukum Singh. 

Sunil Shastri had two fairly long meet¬ 
ings with Rajiv (iandhi on 24 and 26 
August, before being sent back to Luck¬ 
now to coordinate drought relief in the 
state. Showing off his newly acquired 
; clout, he lost no time in denouncing Veer 
Bahadur Singh. “1 will not report to this 
inefficient and coirupt chief minister. I 
will report directly to the Prime Minister 
j and the party pi esident, Rajiv Gandhi. 

I My carriapign to oust Veer Bahadur will 
I go on as planned before,” he told 
Sunday. 

To some extent, it is Rajiv tiandhi 
liimself who is the architect of the 
dissident movement in Uttar Pradesh. 
Home territory to five out of the six 
Prime Ministers that India has had, 
Uttar Pradesh has traditionally had 
MLAs who feel entitled to direct contact 
with whoever happens to be the Prime 
Minister. Mrs (iandhi was well aware of 
I this and frequently met them on her 
visits to Rae Bareli or .Allahabad. Rajiv 
I Gandhi has been quite insensitive to this 
need, preferring t(j let Veer Bahadur 
Singh or Aniitabh Bachc.han deai with the 
MLAs over the last two years. Added to 
this feeling of neglect is the fact that not 
too many development projects have 
I been undertaken during Vir Bahadur 
Singh’s tenuie. This, many of the MLAs 
feel, has undermined Rajiv Gandhi's 
position with the electorate. ITe recent 
debacle in Haryana is an uncomfortable 
reminder of how quickly Rajiv (jandhi’s 
applecart can be upset. When Kajesh 
Pilot was sent to Lucknow in July, he 
met over 150 MLAs, most of whom 
voiced their anxiety. 

What the Prime Minister has left 
undone, the ctiief minister seems to 
have every intention of doing—in terms 
of undermining the support of the 
MLAs. Veer Bahadur Singh depends 
heavily on bureaucrats, and accords 
scant respect to the MLAs. When a 
Congress(I) MLA from Varanasi, Rajni 
Kant Dutt, was beaten up by the local 
police, the CM did not even bother to 
transfer the police superintendent. The 
MLAs from the western part of the state 
are unhappy about the World Bank aid 
being transferred to the eastern dis¬ 
tricts. Possibly, the biggest cause for 
disaffection is Veer Bahadur Singh's 
decision to discontinue V.P. Singh’s 
experiment with decentralisation which 
had given considerable power to the 
MLAs at the district level. 

The expulsion of V.P. Singh from the 
Congressfl), however, served to divert 
the wrath of the MLAs away from Veer 
Bahadur Singh ^d towards R^iv Gan- I 
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Morarji Desal and Nijalingappa (right)- reactionaries? 


dhi. Even belore this event, 104 MLAs 
had attended a dinner hosted by All 
Naqvi in honour ot Singh in early July, 
'rhough they did nut support him openly, 
they are quite likelv to join him if tliev 
feel that the Rajiv Ciandhi banner will n(»i 
lead them to electoral victory. 

Already, as conversations in Lucknow 


t is in UP, however, that the 


■ fought. Sanjay Singh did the 
iinthinkaUeon22Julyby 
repwhating his connection with 
V.P. ^gh. But since Rajiv 
Gandhi has not been compliant 


Bahadur Singh, Sanjay Singh has 
hoisted the dissident flag again... 
Dissident strategy in UPnow 
seems to be the installation of a 
new chief minister from within 


to create a further split within the 
party 


Ieveal, at lea^t 25 MLAs are openly 
aligning ilK*msel\es with V.l\ Singh. 
Lhev include Hhola Singh, Zafar Ali 
Naqvi, Jaidecp Singh Brar, Mohammad 
I Aslam Klirin. Sved Ali Ashrali, and many 
more. Otheis like Satish Jaiswal and 
Rainakaiit Mibhra are still silting on the 
leiKe, but will probably join up with V.P. 
Singh as soon as the enigtnatic Raja 
forms his own f)artv. 

fn Jammu and Kashmir, Mufti 
Mohamniarl Sayeed has already thrown 
in his lot with the V.P Singh-Anin 
Nelnii-V.C. Shukla combine, as a ges¬ 
ture of protest agrinst the Rajiv•Farm>q 
accord. Having given a bitterly critical 
interview on 12 July, he resigned on 24 
August and openly joined the V.P. Singh 
camp. 

Dissident activity in Maharashtra has 
h(Nin steadily gathering momentum over 
the last two muiith.s. The former chief 
ministt'r, Vasantdada I^atil, has been 
inducting form(?r ministers Ham Man- 
ohar'Inpathi, Jawaharlal Darda, Sudha- 
kar Naik and Shivajirao Ueshmukh into 
cin Opposition camp against S.B. Cha- 
van. Sharad Pawai i.s also likely to join 
the V.F*. Singh bandwagon if he feels 
that favourable winds are blowing in that 
direction. 

'rhough other states are also ex- 
penencing increasing dissident activity, 
no strong anti-Rajiv trends are yet 
visible. However, if Rajiv Gandhi cannot 
conclusively prove his non-involvement 
with the defence deals—thus restoring 
his clean image somewhat—it is highly 
likely that the Rajarshi will become the 
representative of a new Raj. 

Kum»tN0w Mht 
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HANGEOFGUARD 

luve new general secretaries are inducted 


R fijiv Gandhi shuffles and reshuffles ; 

his pack but never comes up with a ' 
winnin^t hand. Recently, he was at it 
a^ain, Iryinf? to >?ive a new look to the j 
top echelons of llu‘ Con^/tessd) with j 
predictable results No sonnet did he i 
announce the names of the five new ^ 
AICC(I) ^^eneral sedetanes through j 
G.K. Moopanar, than a howl went up i 
about packing the AICC(I) with virtual 
‘*non“entities” who did not enj(jy a 
national statuie and were hardly known 
outside thcMr respoaive states. 

In more wsiys than one, the AICC(l) i 
reshuffle has been disappointing. It had | 
been awaited for a lon'.i time with great i 
expectation and much speculation as the 
government headed bv Kajiv Gandhi 
continued to face attat ks from all sides. 
The party was eventiiallv e.xpected to 
come to his aid When finally on 5 


attacks and in facing the challenge posed 
by dissidents led by V,P. Singh After 
his half hour speech, he threw the floor 
ofien to everybody present, and by the 
time the meeting had ended, it was 
already 2 am. I'he Prime Minister clin¬ 
ched the discussion by demanding res¬ 
ignations from all of them right then. 
They were not told who would replace 
them, and came back home completely 
dazed. 

The announcement made on 7 
September by G.K. Moopanar, w’ho, 
along wath Sitarani Kcsari, enjoys the 
dislinclion of being the grt*at survivor, 
dazed people even more, 'fhe new'-look 
team had Ghulam Nahi Azad, Oscar 
Fernandes Kedar Nath Singh, Naresh 
Chandra Chaturvedi and Ramratan Ram. 
Most Congressmen were at a loss to 
understand how such relatively little- 


Oscar Feniandes and Ghulam Nabi Azad 
because of their closeness to Rajiv 
Gandhi. Kedar Nath Singh, is not perso¬ 
nally all that close to Rajiv (jandhi, but 
I has been meeting him quite frequently 
I over the past few montlis in connection 
with the fonnation of the Congress 
! Socialist Forum. He is expected to play a 
I major role in communicating the party's 
I policies to the rank and file as. well as to 
j the people, as he happeij^s to be a very 
dynamic and articulate man. What role 
Naresh Chandra Chatur\^edi and Ramra¬ 
tan Ram can or will play is anybody’s 
guess. 

The appointment ol Chaturvedi and 
K.N Singh presents a true picture of 
UP politics which has traditionally been 
divided in Brahmin-Thakur camps. While 
Chaturvedi was IJma Shankar Dixit's 
choice, Singh was inducted because he 
hailed frc^ni Sultanpur distnet under 
which Arnelhi falls, and also because he 
has been an arch opponent of V. P. Singh i 
and Sanjay Singh's family. He was depu- | 
ty minister in Mrs Gandhi's cabinet and i 
was later made chairman of Mwlem j 
Food Industries. In the 1984 elections. 



(From left to right) Azad, Ramratan Ram. N C. Chaturvedi. K.N. Singh and Oscar Fernandes: the new team 


September, the Union minister foi civil 
supplies, Ghulam Nabi Azad, ofterecl to 
re.sign from the council of ministers and 
made himself available to Rajiv (iandhi 
for party work, nobody was left in doubt 
that the much-aw'aited change was about 
to take place. 

The tone of Azad’s letter was firm and 
harsh, as he came down heavily on the 
way the Congiessd) had been lunction- 
ing. Many thought that a new ‘'Kamaraj 
Plan” was in the making, with Azad 
acting on the prompting of Rajiv Gandhi 
himself. 

The letter produced the desired re¬ 
sult—Rajiv Gandhi gave a big surprise 
the next day when he called general 
secretaries Nawal Kishore Shanna, 
A.K. Antony, Bhagw^al Jha Azad, R.L 
Bhatia, G.K. Moopanar and Najma Hep- 
tullah to his residence at midnight and 
gave them a piece of his mind. He 
lectured the bewildered functionaries on 
how the pally had not come up to his 
expectations in fighting the Opposition 


known leaders would be able to handle 
the established leaders of the vStates 
under their charge. As leaders' of long 
standing like Jagannath Mishra, Shiv 
Char.m Malhur, Vasant Dada Patil are 
spearheading the dissident activity, 
partymen were not sure how such a 
light-weight leadership would succeed in 
facing the challenge. 

"fhe AICC(I) reshuffle has proved 
beyond doubt that contrary to the popu¬ 
lar belief Makhan Lai Fotedar continues 
to wield tremendous clout in the Prime 
Minister’s circle. The staying-on of. 
Moopanar and Kesari is primarily due to 
Fotedar’s support of them. It will be this 
trio of Fotedar, Moop^inar and Kesari 
who will be running the show once again. 
In that sense, the reshuffle has not 
meant anything more than a cosmetic 
change to create the impression that 
something was taking place, and the 
party was moving forward. 

A^rt from this trio, the other two 
important general secretaries will be 


he was given the Lok Sabha ticket from 
Ghaziabad because Sanjay Singh, who 
was very close to Rajiv (iandlij at that 
time, was bent upon kicking him out of 
Sultanpur. Today, K.N. Singh is most 
useful as he can be relied upon for 
countering the V.P. Singh-Sanjay Singh 
combine and also lend a certain progres¬ 
sive image to the Prime Minister, 
Dissidence seems to have been the 
singlemost factor influencing the choice 
of the new general secrctanes and the 
ouster of the old ones. Nawal Kishore 
Sharma was suspected of giving behind- 
the-scenes support to Rajasthan dissi¬ 
dents and was at loggerheads with the 
PCC(I) president, "Ashok Gahlot. His 
removal from the AICC(I) is being linked 
to this important fact. While Antony has 
been sent to Kerala to head the party 
there, Sharma is not likely to he utilised 
in a similar manner^ Neither is he likely 
to get a berth in the Union cabinet like 
Bhagwat Jha Azad or Najma HeptuUah. 
KiihlMp KunmiNmif MM 
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MANIPUR 

A REIGN OF TERROR? 

The army launches a massive manhunt for NSCN extremists 


T he routine dawn patrols over, the 
jawans of the Assam Rifles outpost 
near Oinam on the troubled Manipur- 
Nagaland border had retreated to their 
barracks on 9 July for their mid-day 
break when, suddenly. 100-odd heavily- 
armed desperadoes of the underground 
National Socialist Council of Nagaland 
(NSCN). reportedly led by the dreaded 
‘Major’ Livingstone Tangkhul. sur¬ 
rounded the camp and began shooting 
indiscriminately from their automatic 
weapons. Taken aback, the soldiers 
were easily overpow^ered: nine jawans 
fell to the extremists’ bullets while three 
others were seriously injured. Their 
mission over. Uie dare-devils left with a 
nch booty—90 self-loading rifles, 22 
stenguns, 10 light machine 
guns, 60 mortar bombs, 396 
hand-grenades, two two-inch 
mortars and over 27,808 
rounds of ammunition. 

It is over two months 
since the guerrillas struck 
but neither the army nor the 
intelligence agencies have 
been able to track down the 
extremists though a bulk of 
the loot has been recovered 
from the jungles and adjoin¬ 
ing villages. Frustrated and 
disillusioned, the panicky 
armymen launched a massive 
search. Codenamed Opera¬ 
tion Bluebird, the extensive 
army operation was also 
meant to instil confidence among the 
terror-stricken villagers but it had an 
opposite effect. In the name of a man¬ 
hunt, the men in olive green started 
harassing and torturing inncxrent simple¬ 
tons. 

Expectedly, the armymen first de¬ 
scended on Oinam village, adjacent to 
the scene of action, and enforced an 
undeclared martial law. Ever since the 9 
July strike, this sleepy liamlet in north 
Manipur’s Senapati district has been 
under a curfew which is relaxed for only 
a few hours a day. The movement and 
entry of all civilians in the district are \ 
also closely monitored and regulated by 
the armed forces. “Even I do not enjoy 
freedom of movement and initially I was 
detained by the forces,” complained 
Sanjay Srivastava, the district commis¬ 
sioner. What is more, the armymen 
have been searching every house in the 
district The ariny & not even spare L 


Luikang, Manipur’s education minister, 
whose house was raided on the very day 
the NSCN guerrillas struck. 

Panic and terror gripped tlie villagers 
as reports of large-scale atrocities by the 
jawans filtered in. B. Behring, secretan^ 
of the United Naga Council (UNC), 
alleged that as many as 14 Naga villagers 
were tortured and killed by the jaw'ans of 
Assam Rifles, who were bent upon 
avenging the killings. Two more Naga 
youths were shot through their heads 
after their interrogation revealed no¬ 
thing. A senior police officer of the 
district who wished to remain anony¬ 
mous charged that the armymen also 
brutally tortured a pastor and a teacher,' 
both of whom died later. 


The grilling and the torture continued 
for days as the anny was determined to 
achieve a breakthrough. People were 
picked up indiscriminately and detained 
without any reason. The entire Senapati 
district was converted into a concentra¬ 
tion camp. The villagers were even 
denied food and water for days together. 
Journalists and news photographers 
also bore the brunt of the armymen’s 
wrath. On 30 July, a group of five 
newsmen were on their way to Oinam 
from Imphal. Midway they were stopped 
by the army for ‘‘intensive questioning”. 
Complained L. Iboiyaima, a freelancer 
from Manipur. “Our press identity cards 
and the keys of our jeep were taken 
away and we were left standing for over 
an hour in torrential rain surrounded by 
rifle-vrielding securitymen.” Similar was 
the fate of a delegation of the Naga 
Rodents Federation which was headed 
for ^napati district. Two members of 


the delegation had to be hospitalised 
following interrogation by the armymen. 

Though the army is yet to apprehend 
a single NSCN activist connected with 
the 9 July strike, the tough measures 
adopted by the armymen did result in 
the recovery of a bulk of the stolen 
arms: 81 self-loading rifles, eight light 
machine guns, 388 grenades, 44 mortar 
bombs and 1340 rounds of ammunition. 

ITie strong-arm tactics of the army 
and its political implications have been a 
cause for worry for the chief minister, 
Rishang Keishing. On 24 August, 
Keishing met Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and complained about the atrocities 
unleashed by the army. The Prime 
Minister has reportedly assured the 
chief minister that action will be taken i 
s(X)n and has even asked the Union 
minister of state for home, P. Chidam¬ 
baram. to visit Manipur to make an 
on-the-spot assessment. 

Mayor General Premlal Kukrety, 
however, has dismissed all charges of 
atrocities by the army. While 
he admitted that a “twist of 
the arm is necessary once in 
a while”, the general howev¬ 
er challenged: “My men have 
not raped a single Naga 
woman nor harassed the ol^ 
but we will not let suspects 
go scot-free.” 

There are other allega* 
tions against Kukrety as 
well. The most serious one is 
that the general has ganged 
up with the Governor of the 
state, General K.V. Krishna 
Rao, his former service 
chief, to harass and give the 
Keishing government a bad 
name. “When the house of a 
minister was raided by the army, the 
chief minister was not even informed of 
it, Kukrety would not have dared to do it 
if he did not have the backing of the 
Governor,” said a Con^ess(I) politician 
of the state who wished to remain 
anonymous- 

I'his mutual suspicion was so far 
limited between the army and the state 
government. But the 9 July incident and 
die army operation in its wake have 
alienated the masses from the armed 
forces as well And this is going to cost 
the army a lot. All along the villagers had 
cooperated with the security forces in 
tackling insurgency in the state. But now 
the villagers are an embittered lot. 
ITiose who had earlier provided the 
army with vital tip-offs regarding the 
NSCN’s movements have now vowed 
not to cooperate with the army any 
longer. 

Subir Bhmmlk/iniipM 



Villagers queue up to narrate their woes to a human rights group 
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KARNATAKA 


THE DEATH OF A LAWYER 

Honw iniiiisicr .Id/tipfxi is itiipin med in the ca'ic 


A n advocate from KcTala visits Kiir 
nataka, then suddenly disappeais 
His body is subsequently found in ramil 
Nadu, and an interstate hunt is lauixhed 
to trace his killers, lafe mutates paper¬ 
back art, drawing into its intricati* plot 
the home minister ot Karnataka, several 
lawyers, at least two educational instilu 
tions and a host of characters that 
provide murky sub-plots to the lale. 

M.A. Rasheed, aged around 3b. a 
lawyer Irom Pathanainthitta. Kerala, 
whose body was l«)un(l by a railway 
guard on a tra(.k neat Salem. Tamil 
Nadu, was in Rangaloie, he had said, 
on behalf ot his tlient, P Sadasivan, who 
is also from Kerala. The fust time the 
Bangalort* |)olice had anything to do with 
him was on the morning ot 14 August. 


I It speak <if police harassment, it also 
i implicates the Karnataka home minister, 

I K L Jalaptia as having specifically instr 
I gated the police. But where docs jalappa 
j come into the picture? Kasheed’s state- 
1 inent makes things clear; “'I'he High 
(Grounds police have taken the law into 
their omi hands on account of the 
blessings of the hon’ble home minister, 

I Sn Jalappa. I am compelled to state so 
I because my client P. Sadasivan had 
j applied for a medical college in Kolar and 
! the cabinet took a decision and allowed a 
I college. Overnight, the said allotment 
! was changed and it was allotted to the 
: Bangalore lawyers 
I demanding an enquiry 
j into Rasheed’s death; 

I (inset) Jalappa 






The Fiigh (irounds police station re¬ 
ceived a complaint from B M. Katbua, 
the principal of the Sanjay Gandhi Col¬ 
lege (»f Education, that a |X‘rson called 
Rasheed had trespassed on their proper¬ 
ty and had verbally abused her. Rasheed 
was proniplly arrested on charges ot 
trespass and attempted assault. On the 
afternoon of the same day he was 
produced before the second metropoli¬ 
tan magistrate and released on self bail, 
with the help ot (ropal (iowda, an 
advocate w’ho happt'ned to be in the 
court at the same time. Rasheed then 
complained to Cxowda that the High 
Grounds police had physically abused 
him and that he feared an attempt on his 
life. 'I'he next day in a written statement 
to both the Bangalore Bar Association 
and tfie Indimi Express, Rasheed na¬ 
rrated his side of the story. 

It IS this statement that has made the 
case politically explosive. Not only does 


I trust, namely, the Devaraj Urs Educa- 
i lion Tnist of w'hich the hon'ble home 
j minister is the chainnan. In tins connec- 
I tion, mv client Sn \\ Sadasivan has 
m()Vi*d the High Court of Karnataka with 
a wnt petition. On account of this, the 
hon’ble homo minister vSn jalappa is 
hellbent (sic) to eradicate all the evi¬ 
dence against him in rest)ect of the 
i medical college fr*r the allotment of 
wJuch my client is trying...’' 

NoW' the story ium|)S a little. Rasheed 
does not appear in court on 17 August as 
I he has been directed. He is missing, and 
I Gowda and other advocates begin to 
[ suspect foul plav by the police. A habeas 
corpus petition is filed by Rasheed's 
relative, M. Akbar. Then, on 18 August 
a body matching the desenption of 
Rasheed is traced by the Salem police 
and a inystenous note is found on his 
person, linking him to a kidge in Banga¬ 
lore. 


I The advocates association decides to 
act. In a General Body meeting, the 
350()-strong Bangalore Bar Association 
decides to boycott the courts if the home 
minister, who has been clearly impli¬ 
cated by the deceased, does not resign 
to pave the way tor a free and fair 
enquiry. But fhc boycott is withdrawn 
on 2 September, largely in the public 
interest. The agitation, however, is kept 
up, with several other bar associations 
across the country, including the Sup¬ 
reme Court Bar Association, joining the 
demand for a free and fair enquiry. 

Meanwhile, chief minister Kamakrish- 
na Hegde has already declared that his 
government will ask for a CBI enquiry. 
But he has categonc^lly refused to ask 
for jalappa's resignation on the grounds 
that there is no prima facie evidence 
against him. But the lawyers disagree, 
saying that there is more than enough 
evidence to set a cnminal case in 
motion. 

On 7 September, the CBI agrees to 
investigate the case. Meanwhile, and 
somewhat ironically, the High (in )unds 
police Iiave had to register a murder 
case against themselves, because of the 
directive from iiispector B. Mahadevap- 
pa, who was investigating the Rasheed 
murder. Equally ironically, the wnt peti¬ 
tion that Rasheed's statement mentions 
as the initial cause for this fracas, is 
dismissed by the Karnataka High Court. 
There was no irregularity in granting the 
Kolar medical college to tlie Dev raj IJrs 
Trust, ruled the court. 

At the time of going to press, the case 
IS still fresh in the public mind. I'he 
opposition has also jumped into the fray 
demanding the resignation of jalappa. 
The home minister has kept a stony 
silence, saying that the issue is sub 
judicc on account of the habeas corpus 
petition filed by M. Akbar, and also 
Ijecaiise he does not wish to prejudice 
the torthcoming enquiry, 'fhe High 
(ii'ounds police station sub-inspector 
merely says, “I did not touch Rasheed." 

Meanwhile, Ramaknshna Hegde has 
added a further element of confusion to 
the case. According to the CM, it is still 
doubtful whether the body found in 
Salem is that of Rasheed, especially 
since the post-mortem report describes 
a clean-shaven man, whereas Rasheed 
had a thick moustache. Hegde is also 
doubtful whether the letter written by 
Rasheed to the Bangalore Bar Associa¬ 
tion IS genuine, since the signature does 
not match with that on another letter 
Rasheed sent to his mother in Kerala. 
Raniakrishna Hegde. for one, is con¬ 
vinced that the case has much more to it 
than meets the eye. 

Rohlnl 
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when the crystal is\\&terford, 
the walls are Luxol Silk 


Luxol Silk The elegant wall finish 
With a feel richer than ever before. 

Silken and super-smooth Subtle and 
sophisticated • 

Luxol Silk The connoisseur's choice 
in wall finishes Because every shade 
has the soft splendour of silk 

Drape your walls with Luxol Silk 
the richest emulsion in the world. 
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Arms seized from Ghisingh's residence; (inset) Subash Ghisingh 


IjAR Jht l liNC; 

ANOTHER BLEAK SEAI^N 

The Gorkhnlimd ni’itdtion enters a decisive phase 


E ven as another Fuja toiinst season 
dismally slips by in this Himalayan 
resort, the Ciorkhaland movement is 
gradually unfolding into a catalogue of 
disastrous disi Insures. 'Fhe third week 
of September is going to witness a lot of 
revelations, and could well be the turn¬ 
ing point of the 18-month-ol(l Gorkha- 
land movement. 

For the West Ifengal chief minister. 
Jyoti Basu, the forum will be an all-party 
meeting in Calcutta where he will place 
on the table all his cards oil the Gorkha- 
land issue, including what transpired 
during the rather prolonged negotiations 
with the Centre. On the other hand, the 
GNLF chief, Subash Ghisingh, has signi¬ 
ficantly chosen the militants’ citadel of 
Kahmpong as the venue for a public 
meeting of "Gorkhaland lovers'’ on 19 
September to disclose his part of the 
deal with New Delhi. 

The truce period, however, was 
marked by serious sporadic incidents. A 
Mahila Samiti leader of the CFI(M), 
Balkumari Sharma (39), was allegedly 
kidnapped, gang raped and then be¬ 
headed. Her body was recovered from 
the Balason nver bed. Another GNLF 
supporter, Arun Chamling, died of pipe- 
gun wounds. Whether it was the result 
of an attack by the CPI(JVl) or of an 
intra-party squabble, is being investi¬ 
gated. A CPKM) worker, Singha Baha¬ 
dur Rai, was beaten and kidnapped in 
broad daylight. A taxi driver testified 
that he had driven the victim to Ghi- 
singh’s house. This testimony led to a 


police raid. 

Even as Ghisingh was realising the 
hard way that negotiations with New 
Delhi presented more complexities than 
organising an armed movement on em<»- 
tive issues, additional police superinten¬ 
dents G.M. Reddy and Raj Kanojia 
raided Ghisingh’s three-storey head¬ 
quarters in Darjeeling on 29 August, to 
trace the abducted CFl(M) worker. Rai 
remained traceless; but the raid culmin¬ 
ated in the seizure of a number of 
unlicenced weapons including one nine 
mm service pistol which was suspected 
to have been looted from the armoury of 
Mink police station in February this 
year. The raid has precipitated an im¬ 
broglio of charges and counter-charges. 
The police supenntendent, I\ K. Sahay. 
maintained tfiat it was a routine police 
function. 'I'he Lnion home ministry felt 
that It was unfortunate and ill-timed. 
(iNLF leader, Rudra Pradhan, lashed 
out, characterising the raid as “unjusti¬ 
fied, designed to disturb the jieace and a 
violation of the existing tnice”. 

Ghisingh himself, however, viewed it 
differently. “Dont 1 need protection?” 
he countertKi, while defiantly disclosing 
that he had informed the home minister, 
Buta Singh, that there were 30,000 
unlicenced fiiearms in the Darjeeling hill 
areas. What the police raids can recover 
would not amount to even a drop in the 
ocean, he detlared. “It is my responsi¬ 
bility to make tlie people surrender their 
arms in good time/’ he added. 

TapM 


MIZORAM 

WINDFALL FOR 
LALDE NGA? 

CM is accused of underhand 
deals with lottery agents 

T he deputy speaker of the Mizoram 
Legislative Assembly, Thanfinga, 
who was in the chair during a debate in 
the House on 29 August, turned down a 
persistent demand by the Congress(I) 
MLA P. C. Zoranisangliana to table an 
adjournment motion on the alleged Rs 
1.20-crore scandal in the state lottery 
department. CM Laldenga has been 
accused of farming out a three-year . 
contract to organise the state's second 
lottery scheme to J. C. Jain and Com¬ 
pany. a New Delhi-based lottery house, 
even as its tender was considered un¬ 
competitive. 

Die chief minister bungled further 
when in an effort to appease an 
aggrieved Amnt and Company, the New 
Delhi firm which had put up the highest 
bid for the state lottery's second 
scheme, he handed on a platter a 
three-year contract to organise the third 
lottery scheme to this company for a Rs 
80-lakh royalty per year. 

On 12 November,’86, the Mizoram gov¬ 
ernment decided to float countrywide 
tenders to organise the second state 
lottery. (The first lottery scheme was 
offered to Amrit and Company in 1986 
when it quoted the highest royalty of Rs ; 
1.3 crores a year.) The deadline for the 
acceptance of tenders was fixed for 15 
December, 1986, 

The lenders were opened on 19 
February this year. The offer of Vimal 
Agency of Madurai was rejected as it 
was found that the company did not have 
any previous experience of organising a 
state lottery. Amrit and Company 
offered a minimum royalty of Rs one 
crore a year. J.C. and Company, which 
organises tfie Manipur state lottery, on 
the other hand, pitched the offer at Rs 
80 lakhs a year, with an alternative offer 
of four per cent of the total value of the 
15.60 crores printed tickets per year. 

Though the offer of Amrit and Com¬ 
pany was adjudged as the highest in a 
comparative evaluation by the finance 
department, the then finance secretary. 

H. Hawzel, in a note to Laldenga on 23 
February, recommended that J»C. and 
Company be awarded the contract. On 
26 February the chief minister okayed 
the note and ordered that the letter of 
acceptance be issued to J.C. and Com¬ 
pany. 


^ '. 




'rhe pace of events then took a 
dramatic turn. The letter of acceptance 
(No. G 26()36/5/8f>'F. API-) was issued 
on 26 February by a deputy secretary of 
I the finance department. The teniis anfl 
I conditions outlined in the letter, howev- 
I er, did not appear encoura^mM to the 
company. (Its representatives were 
camping at Aizawl since the day the 
tenders were opened on 19 February.) 
On 5 March J. C. Shanna, one of its 
I partners, called on the chief minister at 
I his Tuikhatlang Road official residence. 
On the same day he dashed off a 
confidential letter (No. JC/l()5/97) 
asking for the changes in two con 
ditionalily clauses. While the finance 
secretary, in his 23 Febiuary letter, 
stipulated that the total outgo of prizes 
will not be less than 40 per cent of the 
value of the printed tickets for sale and 
the commission for the agents will not 



orders scribbled on it 

exceed 20 per cent of the value of the 
tickets. Shanna insisted that there 
should not be any dividing line between 
the disburseable prize money and the 
commissions for the agents. He deman¬ 
ded instead a 60 per cent prize money 
structure. 

Sharma’s letter reached Laldenga's 
desk on the afternoon of 5 March itself. 
He immediately scribbled the orders to 
the finance secretary' to accept the 
modifications in the terms and conditions 
suggested by Sharma. 'l"he finance 
secretary was also asked to "conclude 
the agreement tomorrow (6 March)", 
llie final orders of acceptance, issued on 
6 March, dropped the 26 Febi\iary 
clauses. 

Now it was the luiti of Amrit and 
Company to take the centrestage. Amrit 


Chopra, the owner of the company, 
visited the CM’s secretariat in the 
middle of March and demanded to know 
as to why his tender was rejected even 
as his offer was Rs 20 lakhs more than 
that of J.C. and Company. The adminis¬ 
tration was nonplussed. Hectic negotia¬ 
tions then began with Chopra. Laldenga 
finally found a way out: he decided to 
aw^ard Amnt and (Company the contract 
for organising the third lottery scheme. 

Documents obtained by Sunday also 
throw light on a host of irregulanties 
committed by Laldenga’s government 
while awarding the contracts. 

• The MNP administration did not con¬ 
form to an official notification (No. G 
26036/1/83-F.APF, dated 16 December, 
1985), making it mandatory for a three- 
member panel of senior officials to 
choose the agent for the state lottery. 
'I'he members of this panel are the 


development commissioner (chairman) 
and the secretaries to the finance and 
law departments. But development 
commissioner Lalmanzuala, who is the 
second seniormost state government 
official in Mizoram, was kept in the dark 
while finalising the agreement, 

• By floating the tenders for the second 
lottery scheme, the Mizoram govern¬ 
ment has defied a Union home ministry 
circular (No. V-2101ia/83-GPA IV, 
dated 27 February 1985) that a state 
government should not float more than 
one lottery scheme, comprising 52 
weekly draws and 12 bumper draws. 

• While handing out* the contracts to 
Ixith J.C. and Company and Amrit and 
Company, the Mizoram government has 
violated a Union government directive 
tliat the net profit to the state govern¬ 
ments accruing from the lotteries may 
be at least 15 per cent of the gross value 


THE GREAT MOMENTS 


F or the first time ever, the history 
of a country’s cricket fortunes is 
being presented as a video 
documentary. Ashis Ray, London- 
based correspondent of tlie Ananda 
Bazar Group of Publications, has 
produced Grest Moments of Indi^i 
Cricket, a 140-minute presentation of 
India's Test fortunes. 

Fmanced by ANZ Grindlays Bank, 
the documentary will be released 
simultaneously in India, England, 
USA, Anstralia, New Zealand, the 
Middle East and Fiji, on 26 Septem¬ 
ber. HMV won the distribution rights 
for India. Timed to coincide with the 
inauguration of the Reliance Cup, "It 
has the potential of being rated the 
greatest sports documentary ever 
made," Ray said in a telephone 
interview from London, 

"Nothing of this magnitude and 
quality has ever been attempted,*’ 
Ray added. "Hunting for archival 
material, we travelled from Enjliand 
to Australia, fnim the West fitdies to 
India, not to mention interviews of 16 
people." 

The BBC archives, the now- 
defunct newsreel company, ' 
Movietone News of England, Pathe 
News, Australian Channel Nine and 
ABC, Visnews, Trinidad, Tobago TV 
and Films Dtv|3ion and Doordarshan 
of Indid pro^wd source m^erial. 
Among those interviewed wejre Ur 
Jahangir Khsn, tHe only sorvivfng 
member W the 1932 team which 



A6hl9 Ray: well done 


played India’s first Test against Eng¬ 
land and also Leslie Ames, who was 
in the England squad, Their remimae- 
ences were recorded along with 
those of Richie Benaud on “Jasu 
Patel’s Test" in Kanpur, 1959, Gar- . 
field S<rf)ers on India’s 1976 victory in 
Port of Spain.., Greg Chappefl, ^an 
Border and several Indians like VSay 
Hazare, G.S. Ramcband aind 
Wadekar also hi^ight g^ mo^ 
ments of Indian crit^et. , 

The stwy of 

gins with India's maiden art>earaix» . 
in Tests in 1932 and ends .wWi^ tfie; 
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of the printed tickets for sale. According 
to the agreements, both the agents 
would each pay the annual guaranteed 
profit of Ks 80 lakhs on an annual 
turnover not exceeding Rs 26 crores in 
each lotter>^ Fifteen per cent of Rs 26 
crores is Rs 3.90 crores. So, the 
Miszoram government stands to lose a 
whopping Rs 18.60 crores over a |>en()d 
of three years. 

• Anirit and Company bagged the 
orders for the third lottery scheme at 
Laldenga s behest, even as it was known 
to the top bureaucrats that the finn did 
not have the requisite bank guarantee 
and income-tax clearance certillcate at 
the time when the contract was awarded 
to it. It also owed the Mizoram govern¬ 
ment Rs 64.36 laklis in early March. 
(The defaulters are not considered eligi¬ 
ble for bagging fresh contracts.) 

Santanu Ghosh/>lizaiv/ 


incredible tie with Australia at Mad¬ 
ras last year. In between, there are 
other highlights like India’s first Test 
win over England at Madras in 1952, 
the first series win over f^akistau the 
following year, the initial victory over 
Australia in Kanpur in 1959. the first 
series win over England in India 
three years later, through successes 
in New Zealand in 1968, West Indies 
and England in 1971, the sensational 
Port of Spain victory in ’76. the 
Melbourne triumph m 1981, the 
World Cup campaign in 1983, the 
Wee trophy in 1985 and the swamp¬ 
ing of England in England last year. 

f’yreaf Momenta will also focus on 
feats by indniduals and in part¬ 
nerships like the Vinoo Mankad* 
Pankaj Roy world record of 413 for 
the wicket against New Zealand, 
Subhash Gupte’s nine wickets in an 
innings against West Indies in 1958 
and Sandip Patil’s six boundaries in 
one over off Bob Willis in 1982. 

A large portion of the action pic¬ 
tures will be seen in India for the first 
time. This includes historic footage of 
the Tliirties, Forties, Fifties and the 
Sixties* All the interviews and re 
miniscences are also original and 
exclusive. 

ITie international publicity for the 
film has been entrusted io tJie front- 
ranking advertising firm.Saatchi and 
Saatchi. They have also designed the 
cover jacket of what the producer 
feels is a collector's item, llte film 
cpst about Rs 20 lakhs. The casset¬ 
tes will be available for Rs 220. 
Artitt Sm/Cffoulte 


MURDER MOST FOUL 

A j)ri)fcssor and his sisler are brutally killed in Nasik 


I t has been more than a month since 
the sensational double murder of an 
Ahmedabad college prinapal and his 
Bombay-based sister took place in 
Nasik, Maharashtra, but the cops are 
! still groping in the dark. 

I On 3 August, Natwarlal Sonepal, pnn- 
1 cipal of AJimedabad s LD Engineering 
College sent a telej^am to Babu Kureshi 
and also to his widowed elder sister, 
Vasumati Jasani, informing them of his 
I arrival in Bombay the next day. The 
' bespectacled principal used to regularly 
I visit the metropolis to help out his ^ster 
j in a court case involving property worth 


woman were having a heated exchange 
over money. While the man was offering 
Rs eight i^hs, the woman was repe¬ 
atedly demanding Rs ten lakhs. The 
washennan told the Nasik police that 
after the verbal duel, there was silence 
in the room. A young man who occupied 
the adjacent room also confirmed this. 
The telegram receipt helped the police 
to trace Natwarlal’s address. 

After investigations in Ahmedabad, 
the Nasik police caught Gupta, whose 
visiting card they had found from the 
guest house room. To their surprise, 
Gupta, who is a Bombay estate broker 



Staff of the LO college gather round the body of Dr Natwarlal Sonepal 


' Rs one crore. Lately, Natwarlal had 
come to know of a settlement according 
to which Vasumati was to get about Rs 
22 lakhs. 

The brother and sister arrived in Nasik 
on 6 August along with two others, and 
booked a four-bedroom accommodation 
in the guest house of the Muktidham 
temple on the periphery of the town. 
Next day (7 August), however, a sweep¬ 
er saw dned blood near the door of room 
! numbei 81 which was lucked from 
' outside. The police arrived on the 
! scene, broke open the door and found 
the bodies of Natwarlal and Vasumati 
; lying in a pool of blood. The culprits, 
j who had slashed their victims' throats 
I with a razor, vanished with almost 
j eveything in the room. The cops howev- 
j er found a telegram receipt, visiting card 
I of one Gupta,a suitcase key and Natwar- 
j lal’s shoes and his wrist watch, 
f According to a washerman who had 
I overheard a conversation late at night on 
I 6 August inside the room, a man and a 


and nckshaw driver, confessed to the 
police that he had committed the double 
murder at the instigation of Vasutnati's 
in-laws, staying at Santa Cruz. He was 
to get Rs five lakhs for the dirty job. The 
police, however, did not believe Gupta 
and had not arrested any of Vasumati's 
in-laws by 8 September. 

Who then was the fourth man in the 
room on the fateful night of 6 August? 
Why did Natwarlal come to Nasik? Were 
the other two in room number 81 
professional killers? Why did Natwarlal 
and his sister check in at an ordinary 
guest house when they could afford to 
put up in any big hotel? Could the crime 
have been committed by Gupta, as he 
himself has admitted? How did the 
culprits manage to escape from the 
guest house which boasts of a round- 
the-clock vigil by its security guards? 
These are the questions baffling the 
Nasik police. 

Maheth Trivedl/AAnwiMiM/ 
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BUSINESS 


(^t-TRAPAK DRINKS ^ 

The fizz is missing 

Manufacturers are gearing up to face the challenge of reviving flagging 
customer interest in carton beverages 


T he fizz mi^ht this res’(>lu- 

tion even before it h«is be^jiin. 
When d host of 'letniprik drinks hit 
the shop shelves earlier this yi^r it 
looked as thou^'h they would take the 
market by storm. Hut now. with a ciowd 
of hi>; label manufacturers m the fray. 
offenn>^ a ran>^e ot new flavours from 
guava and inan^o juice to soya milk, 
consumer enthusiasm, paradoxically, 
seems to lie levelling off. 


While the sales of Tetrapak carton 
drinks soared in the first few months, 
sales have tapered off just as fast after 
the initial novelty wore off. Says Shyam 
Sami, vice-president (marketing) of No¬ 
ble Soya: ‘'Sure, there was a lot of initial 
enthusiasm but it was bound to wear off. 

The manufacturers are now regroup¬ 
ing for the second round of what prom¬ 
ises to be a long, hard fight. On the one 
hand, each of the five major compames 
in the race—Parle, Voltas, Noble Soya. 
Amul and Gujarat Agro Industries Cor¬ 
poration—have ambitious sales plans 


and are gearing up lor a bout of cut¬ 
throat comixflition. (.)n the fit her, they 
face the challenge of reviving flagging 
customer interest. 

At present, these companies are 
working overtime drawing up a host of ! 
new marketing plans. Noble Soya, which 
IS selling soya milk, a new product on the 
Indian market, is trying to familiarise 
customers with their product. Amongst 
the ideas doing the rounds is a plan to 


distribute information booklets extolling 
the nutntive qualities of soya milk. In 
addition, Noble Soya is also toying with a 
range of other marketing ploys like 
selling Tetrapak cartons at cheaper 
prices in college canteens. They are also 
considering introducing other schemes 
like buy-three-take-one-free. Other 
companies are also making similar plans 
and considering options like coming out 
with bigger cartons for home use. 

One thing is certain. Despite the fact 
that consumers have suddenly turned 
lukewarm to the Tetrapak drinks, no¬ 
body is about to give up in a hurry. The 


market potential is large and worth 
fighting for. Conservative estimates 
place the fetrapak dnnks market at 
anywhere between Rs 55 crores and Rs 
t>() crores. And the predictions are that it 
will grow at the rate ol 30 to 32 per cent 
annually. All the manufacturers are 
geared b^r growth. Noble Soya's plant 
near Bhopal, for instance, can produce 
00,(X)0 trays or 10 million packs a 
month. Voltas has one machine—cap¬ 
able ot producing IG million packs a 
year—at its Abfihar factory. 

Parle, the soft-drinks giant, has cor¬ 
nered almost 70 per cent of the market 
with 'Frooti' Its second brand, ‘Appv’, 
has another five per cent share. Parle is 
exploiting its strength in the western 
region. In the east, Keventer Agro 
Private Ltd is setting up a plant in 
Barasat near Calcutta, for the manufac¬ 
ture of Parle-franchised, fruit-based 
drinks to be packed in the Tetrapak 
asceptic cartons. Viren J. Shah, chair¬ 
man of Keventer Agro, is confident that 
they “will be able to ensure consistently 
g(X)d quality”. “The West Bengal chief 
nunister seemed quite enthusiastic ab¬ 
out our project, ” he says. Mats Ohisson, 
marketing director, India, Tetrapak 
Pacific Pnvate Ltd, said in Calcutta that 
many Indian firms such as Parle have 
plans to export food products to the Gulf 
countnes. In Delhi, however, it is Voltas 
which has grabbed a head-start after its 
launch early this year. 

But while Parle is out in front, another 
battle is shaping up in the second 
segment of the market between Noble 
Soya, which brings out a soya milk 
beverage, ‘Great Shake’, and Amul 
which is bringing out its range of milk 
shakes. 'Great Shake' is available in 
three flavours—strawberry, chocolate 
and mango. Yet. xlespite Noble Soya’s 
best efforts to capitalise on the nutritive 
qualities of soya, the product has not 
become very popular so far. The fact 
that Amul has decided to launch its 
‘Really Real’ choco and elaichi milk 
shakes has not helped a whit. Says Sami, 
“Initially, we tried to position the pro¬ 
duct as a milk shake. Now we are trying 
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to convey the benefits of soya." 

Parle, meanwhile, is conctMitrating on 
building up its lead in the market. 1'he 
company was the first to come out \Mth 
Tetrapak drinks when it launched 
'Frooti’ and ‘Appy’ in Bombay and F^une 
in September 1985. Hut it was only this 
year that they e.xpanded to other cities'. 
Parle tied up with Atash Leasing in Delhi 
in Apnl this year, and with 'I'hackcrs in 
Gurgaon, Haryana, in August It has also 
set up plants in Hyderabad and Madras, 
both of which went on stream in May. 

Parle’s chief rival, with its ‘Volfruit’ 
range of juices and fruit dnnks, has 
managed to retain its edge in Delhi. 

But Voltas has run into trouble as 
ix^ople cannot tell the difference be¬ 
tween its fruit juices and drinks. The 
I fresh juices which have a very high 
peirentage of concentrate come in 
closely resembling packs with only the 
pastel coloured background ot the juice 
cartons to differentiate them from the 
drinks cartons. Says Satish Mane, brand 
manager, Voltas, "Most people don't 
have a clear distinction between a juice 
and a dunk. When they do, (he sales oi 
juices w'lll increase." 

Even though sales aren't doing t(jo 
well at the moment, several other com¬ 
panies are said to be eyeing the Petra- 
pak dnnks market enviously Lipton, 


w'hich made one foray into the ixittled 
drinks market with its ill-fated '21'. is 
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now said to be thinking of making a 
second bid to get into the business. 
Another company, Kasna, is also said to 


be nursing similar 
plans, and several 
soya milk plants are 
supposed to be coming 

fi “p- 


\ f "Phe biggest winner 
1 f in all this is of course 
1 \ AH Tetrapak, the 
\ j Swedish company 
^ % j which sells the Tetra- 

IP V pnk cartons in 98 

V ^ J. I countnes around the 
Km world. At present the 

^ National Dairy De* 

velopinent Hoard is 
selling milk in Tetra- 
paks. Mats Ohlsson 
says he envisages that 
the users 

of India 

will be the edible 
industry. Whichever 
way It goes, the Tet- 
I rapak drinks are here 

to stay. And in the 
next few months, the 
soft drinks manufac- 
turc-rs will be doing 
. Iht*ir best to put the 

lizz oack into their cartons. ! 

Ranjana Kapur/RomiMiy with bureau j 

reports i 





























year, despite the fact that the hike in 
rate was deliberately kept modest. 
There were only 167 commercials in July 
1987 compared to 218 during the same 
time last year. In Bombay, the drop in 
commercials has been even more drastic 
and the numl)er of ads beamed during 
July has decreased by over half to 180 
from 370 in July 1986. Only in Madras, 
where the local station is more widely 
watched than the national network, has 
the number of commercials actually 
picked up since the rate hike, and the 
local station there has beamed 544 
commercials this July compared to 419 
during the same peri(xl last year. 

When Doordarshan hiked its rates, it 
had realised that a slump in commercials 
would be inevitable. It was obvious that 
only a handful of lop advertisers could 
hike their ad budgets to match the 
increase in rates. But what the author¬ 
ities had not envisaged is that even the 
biggest advertisers would be discour¬ 
aged. 

Several other factors have also work¬ 
ed against Doordarshan. None of the 
network's programmes this year has 
been very popular. Doordarshan’s last 
big hit was Buniyaad which had a view- 
ership rating of over 70 per cent. This 
year none of the programmes in the 9 
pm slot—which has the highest rates— 
has a rating over 55 per cent. And 


(Top) A dramatic momant in Buniyaad; 
Iright) a acana from Shiikant: tha last 
of thaold favourKaa 










advertisers seem to have decided that 
viewership ratings of 30-55 per cent 
simply do not justify the massive ex¬ 
penditure involved. 

In other ways, too, Doordarshan 
could not have chosen a worse time to 
hike its rates. This year's severe, 
drought has been a major setback for 
industry and many businessmen have 
already started tightening their belts in 
anticipation of a bad year^ Besides the 
drought, other factors have also led to a 
slow-down in advertising. For one thing, 
increased competition has forced a lot of 
companies to hang on to their cash and 
this,in turn, has spelt smaller advertising 
budgets. 'I'he depression in the capital 
issues market lias also taken its toll. 
Until early this year the fresh issues 
market was an important source of 
advertisements, but this market has 


Doordarshan’s last big hit was 
Buniy3ad...Jhis year none of the 


programmes has a rating over 55 


per cent. And advertisers seem to 
ha ve decided tha t viewers hip ratings 
of 30-55 per cent simj^y do not 


justify the massive expenditure 


involved 


shrunk considerably in the last few 
months. 

Doordarshan is not the only one 
affected by the cuiTent slump in aflver- 
tising. Even the print nu'dia has been 
adversely affected. The decline in the 
number of ads has been biO steep to 
explain it away as a seasonal slow¬ 
down—a mid-summet phenomenon 
Many advertisers are now trying to 
persuade Doordarshan that under the 
present circumstances it should take a 
second look at its rate stnidure. J’he 
one big change they are lobbying for is 
that rates should be linked to viewership 
ratings, as is the practice in most 
Western countries. 4<)ordarshan 
appears to be more receptive to this idea 
than it was in the past. Nevertheless, in 
the long lun, Doordarshan knows that it 
cannot lose. Us revenues are still rising 
though the time dewoted to commercials 
is declining. And it is certain that the 
lure of television is still strong ■ 
for advertisers trying to peddle 
consumer products. But Door¬ 
darshan would do well to remember that 
to keep the cash registers ringing, it 
must pamper its advertisers. 

Paran BalakHahnantNaw Dmttii 
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BUSINESS 


The dumb owners 

A fascinating book on contemporary American 
corporate history has just been pubHShed. Writ¬ 
ten Mith both fadlity and dispatch^ the book tided 
Takeover gives a ball-by-ball account~-*based on ex¬ 
haustive interviews with the fdayers^-of the headline¬ 
grabbing buyout bids of 1985-86, viz., Crown Zeller- 
bach (by Sir James Goldsmith), TWA (by Texas Air and 
Carl icahn), Unocal Coiporation (by T* Bpone Pick¬ 
ens), Getty Oil (by Pennzofl and Texaco), Revlon et al 
One of the important. points made by authoress 
Moira Johnston is that the new Wall Street warriors, as. 
she terms them, have ushered in a ‘larger revolution" 
on America’s business front, namely: “tlie awakening 
of the nation's 42 million shareholders, who had 
forgotten that they, not management, control Amer¬ 
ica’s publicly own^ companies". Observes Johnston: 
“Proxy votes and annual meetings had become mere 
formalities, an hour every year when management paid 
lip sei*vice to corporate democracy and to their role as 
hired steward of the shareholder’s interest. There 
were often some troublesome gadflies at the meetings, 
but the individwil sharehol¬ 
der seldom raised his voice." 

Monitors of the Indian 
' business scenario will no 
doubt agree that this situa¬ 
tion happens to also ai:^- 
sitely descnbe the indige¬ 
nous business scenario. The 
estimated seven million 
shareholders who conjointly 
own in greater or smaller 
measure the nation's 15,695 
public limited companies in¬ 
deed constitute an extraordi¬ 
narily quiescent public. 

In recent years* particularly, annual general meet¬ 
ings of even the most respected companies, have 
tended to be bereft of dignity^--and the responsibility 
therefore lies squarely on individual shareholders. To 
start with, there is an unseemly jostle and scramble 
outside the auditorium for lunch packets and gift 
coupons. Thus fortified, the company co-owners then 
troop to the hall (although it is not unknown for many of 
them not to bother to attend the meeting at aD 
thereafter), where a. minority takes the rostrum to 
launch any one of a harangue, diatribe or detonation. 
But their paucity of original ideas is so stark that one 
can hardly blame the management for lending its ears 
but not its mind. 

Often, an insistent individual presses one of his 
admittedly inalienable legal rights and proposes himself 
^ for the office of Rector. The subsequent futile 
exercise of vothig on this issue reduces the proceeding 
of the general meeting to a farce. 

Is this what corporate democracy is all about? Ought 
not shareholders UphpH their collective 

interest the matmity and d^ty befitting then- 
status ^ co-owners? 


* 
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SUJOY GUPTA 


( ATACaiANCE ) 


DIVIDENDS 


Coromandel Engineering: 

Skips (22. 5%) for year ended .31 
March. 1987. 

Herdillia Chemicals: 21% 
(18%) for year ended 30 June, 
1987. 

ITCi 30% (27, 5%) for year en¬ 
ded 30 June, 1987. 

Morarji Goculdas Spinning 
and Weaving: 15% (20%) for 
year ended 30 Jurn*, 1987. 
Mukunda Industrial Fi¬ 
nance: 21% lor 1986-87. 

Vijaya Commercial Credit: 
22% (21%) (01 vear ended 31 
March. 1987. 



Roadmaster Steel Strips: 
15.45 lakh equity shares ol Rs 10 
each at par on 21 September. 
Usha Rectifier Corpn.: Rs 
4.30-crore worth 14% secured 
redeemable partly convertible 
debentures of Rs 100 each for 
cash at par from 25 August to 30 
September. 


PROJECTS 


Herdillia Chemicals: Turnov¬ 
er Rs 70.08 crores (Rs 65.56 
crores) for year ended 30 June, 
1987. Gross profit Rs 9.42 
crores (Rs 6.97 crores) and net 
surplus Rs 4.91 crores (Rs 2.54 
crores). 

Hindustan Aluminium 
Corpn.: Sales Rs 139.07 crores 
(Rs 123.51 crores) for year en¬ 
ded 30 June, 1987. Gross profit 
Rs 11.09 crores (Rs 6,61 crores) 
and net profit Rs 1.4 crores (Rs 
().09crore).' 

ITC:: Turnover Rs 1051.79 
crores (Rs 934.18 crores) fqr 
year ended 30 June, 1987. Net 
profit Rs 17.44 crores (Rs 12.74 
crores). 


RESULTS 


Rama Phosphates: Rs 7-crore 
project to manufacture 66,000 
tonnes of single super phosphate 
and 33,000 tonnes of sulphuric 
acid at Indore, MF, promoted by 
Rama Group. 
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NEWSBEAT 



Qovardhan Malhi with his son Qahlng who has been suffering from malnutrition for the past four months: untold misery 


’*As hend of f^ovenunt^nt /imkc a picdf^e 
that the drought svill be given top 
priority. We wili ensure that food 
reaches everyone from the buffer stock- 
s...we will make sure that nobody 
star\’es ” 

—Rajiv Crandhi s|}eaking from the Red 
Fort, 15 August. 1987 


G ahing Majhi, 8, has been 
dying for four months. To¬ 
day he IS almost dead but 
not quite. His body has 
been reduced to a thin 
covering of skin over a pathetically small 
frame; he can no longer walk and when 
he tries to speak, or express some 
need, alt that comes out is a sort of 
whimper. But he is still alive. And in the 
remote Orissa village of Podapadr even 
his last few breaths have been of some 


Starvation deaths in 
Orissa continue to increase 
but the government still 
turns a blind eye to the 
plight of the victims 


ilse. He has become for tlie villagers a 
living evidence that their children are 
dying of star\'ation and not of measles as 
the government of Orissa claims. 

So, every time a reporter or a social 
worker rn^es the effort of reaching 
Podapadr they are taken immediately to 
the mud hut in which Gahing lies d>ing, 
naked and on the bare floor. His father 


I (kingadhar then carnes him out, as he 
I moans famllv, so that people can take 
[ pictures and stare. His lather does 
whatever he is told to with the uncom¬ 
prehending obedience of the very poor 
and listens with expressionless eyes as 
the local malana inspector (who is the 
only doctor around for 45 kilometres) 
tells the visitors that the boy is now 
virtually dead. When (jangadhar is asked 
about his son he says only, “He is my 
eldest son. He was a strong boy...but 
we have had no food for months.” 

(iahing Majhi, like everyone else in 
Podapadr, has been living on a diet of 
crushed mango seeds and wild leaves 
boiled into a sort of gruel. 'J'here is no 
f(K)dgrain at all in the rillage, and now 
that the rice and com that the villagers 
grow have dried up for want of rain, 
there will not be any foodgrain until the 
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body has tiad a square meai in ai «rusi 
two months. But according to the gov¬ 
ernment of Orissa, the children have 
died of measles and not hunger. 

Podapadr is an Adivasi village and tails 
into that nebulous, nether region that 
statisticians of the Go\eminent of India 
like to describe as below tlu' j)overty 
line. Being below the povei ty line gener¬ 
ally means that even it you scream loudly 
your voice is unlikely lo reach those 
corridors of power in iemote Bhu¬ 
baneswar and distant Delhi. So, evtai 
though local otficials are piepared l(; 
admit that the only epidemic in tlie area 
IS starvation, their voices have remained [ 
unheard. The deatlis of childrt'ii, howev- | 
er, tan galvanise even the government | 
of Orissa into some form ot action and j 
there has bt'en some. In villages where j 
the deaths have occurred, rural t'xten- 
sion workers ha\e been posted ai'med 
wrth antibiotics to treat the ‘nuMsles 
epidemic'. The antibiotics generally end 
up killing the mea.sles and after a tew 
days, in most cases, the child succumlis 
to what IS being officially described as 
‘death due to post measkes complka- 
tions' 

Kveii the government admits (hat 71 
such deaths have occurred, m<iinly ot j 
children below the age ot five, in Kashi i 











government decides »: 

that an emergency | 

feeding prograrnme J 

is desperately re- 
quired. | 

In the mean time q 
the children of Poda¬ 
padr will continue to - 

die. Nineteen have already died and at 
least ten more could die in the ne\t few 
weeks. Since there are less than a 

hundred households in the village this 
means that virtually every family has a 
dying or a sick child. When visitors come 
to the village, the children are all 
brought out in the hope that the visitors 
are government officials beating relief. 
Without exception every child in the 
village has protruding eyes, potbelly and 
spindly limbs of the severely mal¬ 
nourished , and without exception no¬ 



pur block in the past couple of months. 
In fa('t. the figure is probably four times 
as high, say.s the local CongressdJ MLA 
Ramachandra I 'laka. Since he belongs to 
the dissident g/oup in the niling parly, 
he has no hesitation in admitting that at 
least 4(H) people, mostly children, have 
died of hunger in the Kashipur block. 

Kashipur is a shabby little town 50(1 
kilometres from Bhubaneswar. It is set 
in a landscape of exquisite scenic beauty 
made up of soft green hills, gentle 
forests and muddy streams, right on the 


OICIVV. >7 with Andhra Pradesh, 

'I'he block covers an area of 1501) square 
kilometres and currently there are at 
least 50 villages—mm ot them inac¬ 
cessible except on kxit -in which chil* 
dren have died. According to figures 
gatfiered by the kh'al MLA, <if 154 
recent deaths there had been 42 m 
Sinpai, 21 in Paikiipakhal, 17 in Poda¬ 
padr. It) in Gudabali. 12 in lichen. 11 in 
Padukasil, nine in Jhudoi, eight in Lakre- 
su, SIX in Barthibatta, five in .Sagubaii 
and lour in Belamana. 

'I'he only other estimate has been 
made by a voluntary organisation called 
the Social Wellare and Research Centre 
(SWRC) in Kashipur. According to the 
centre, there have been aioiind 20t) 
deaths aheady and there aie likely to t)e 
luindteds more unless the government 
recognises just how’ .scm ious the problem 
IS. So far. all that it has done is to pump 
in antibiotics and to instruct its low^er 
officials not to give out any information. 

If (urther deaths aie to be prevented, 
then the government will have to start 
working on a war tV)Oting of which one 
he.irs so much thes<^ da vs in Delhi. In 
the Kashipur block (he prohkMii has not 
even begun to be tackled. l‘'ot a sUut, 
there is no form of tiansport to the 
villrigi's and, needl(‘ss to say, no roads. 
I'or .in area of 1.500 sqiiaie kilometres 


r ! 'F!* nTTi i iKc’in'd 




couU die in the next few WMks. 


hundred hMlseh^iii the ^ 
this means tint WirtiH^ wery ^ 
family has a dyii^ er a sick child ~ 


there are only four government jeeps 
available to tlmse officials who are dedi* 
cated enough lo try and get to the 
villages. 1'he villages are in most caseii 
so remote that the bl(K'k development 
otficer has never visited them. There is 
one primary health centre to cover a 
population of around 1(X).(KM). 'I'here are 
two doctors based here who are ex¬ 
pected to rush around the area with one 
rickety jeep at their disposal, 

I n terms of actual drought relief, there 
is no evidence whatsoever of the 
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j^ewsbeat 


mea"‘’jr<"S that the j^overninenl damib it 
has alruidy taken. Ai‘Cf)rdin^ to the chief 
minister’s secretarial, Rs 15 crores has 
already been spent in the Korapiit dis¬ 
trict (in which Kashipur falls) on provid¬ 
ing w(»rk to those who liaye become 
unt^niploved due to the drought. So, on 
paper. 200 |K*ople per gjvirn panchayat 
have been pn>vided with jobs. Also, on 
paper, nearly everybody in the 'vulner¬ 
able groups' (children under five, pre¬ 
gnant and nursing mothers and the aged) 
have been fed under emergency feeding 
programmes. According to the govern¬ 
ment. only 4.72 lakh people are vulner 
able in the dislnct and of these 4.40 
lakhs have been fed. 

Vet. despite this miraculous efficien 
cy. It is possible to drive from Koraput 
distnct into neighbouring Kalahandi and 
go through village after village in which 
people are subsisting on tamarind and ! 
mango seeds, bamboo shoots, and a kind 
of birdseed. As for employment and 
special labour-intensive schemes, the 
fortunate few who have been given jobs 
have clearly also been made invisible. 

Conditions in Kalahandi are only mar- 
^^nally better than in Koraput fhe 
Rrime Minister's Operation Salvage is 
another paper project whose effects 
have yet to be felt in the distncl. 1'here 
have been starvation dc*alhs in Kalahandi 
but again accurate figures are not avail¬ 
able. fhe governiiK^nt admits to 82 
deciths from ‘meningitis, dysentery and ; 
cerebral malaria' but also confesses that ! 
they have not bothered to update their | 
list since May. I'he local Jan.ita Parly 
office puts the toll at 547. I 

Bikram Ueo, a young Janaia MLA and ; 
son of the fonner Maharajah of Kalahari- l 
di. said that in his constituency ('rhamiil- ; 
Rampur) at least 'M) people had died of i 
starvation in the past few weeks. “ I'he j 
govemment can say what they like," he : 
said, “anybody who goes into the* village j 
can see that the people have nothing to 
eat but roots and seeds Some are even 
eating leaves which are S(» prickly that 
they swallow them without letting them 
touch the sides of their mouths.” 

An indication of just how bad things 
must be in remote villages can be had 
from the fact that people in villages just 
oulvSide the main distticl town of Bhawa- 
nipatna are also dying of hunger. In 
village.s in the Deypore block, 15 
kilometres from Bliaw^anipatna. c-ondi 
tions are almost as bad as in Kashipur. In 
Deypore Dangan, a village on the main 
National Highw^ay, Mithila Majhi, 22. 
recently died l^ecaiise she did not have 
enough to eat acc(»rding to her family. 

, 11ie village is surviving on a diet ol 
bambiHj shoots and a kind of birdseed. 
Across the road, in the village of Khor- 
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D rought relief _ 

offi^i agencies has 
rarefy ever got totfieac^ 

I benelkiariesJirfuHmMsureand^ 

I there is no reason why everything 
I should suddenly change now 

i mal, things aic slightly better in that 
; there is an emergency feeding progiam- 
I me under which children below five are 
j gi\ en a handful of rice mixed with hoiicxl 
j dal (without salt) once a day. Since 
! noliody in the village has anything else to 
eat most of them take their meagre meal 
home and share it with the family. 

On 23 August, hundreds of starving 
villagcus gathered on the mam road 
outside Hhawanipatna because they 
heard that thc^ collector would be taking 
the central learn (sent by Delhi to study 
drought conditions) around. An old 
woman said, "We want to tell them that 
we haven’t had a proper meal for months 
and that we need food. So we are going 
to wail here even if we have to wait all 
day.” 

'Phe villagers did not gel the chance to 
tell their tales of woe, however, because 
the cavalcade of cars whizzed past 
without slopiMng to some pre-selected 
village where llie officials from Delhi 
could be shown only what the govern¬ 
ment of Orissa wished them to see. 


I f conditions in Orissa’s tribal villages 
are horrifying, the full extent of the 
horror does not actually become evident 
till one gets to the chief ministers 
luxuriously appointed offices in Bhu¬ 
baneswar. Here one is told categorical¬ 
ly that’ there have been no starvation 
deaths in Orissa. The chief minister's 
special assistant, N. Mohanty, told Sun¬ 
day, ‘'There is poverty in those areas 
but no starvation. There have been 
deaths but these are due to diseases.” 

The director general of*health ser¬ 
vices provides a long list of the diseases 
from vyhich people (especially children) 
are dying. No starvation, he insists, 
absolutely not; but when asked what 
method was being used to assess the 
nutrition levels of the dying children, he 
admits that this was not checked. “You 
see,” he said, “when somebody has 
clearly died of some disease, then we 
don't bother to check about nutrition.” 

This is the closest that the Onssa 
goveiTiment has come to admitting that 
there were no starvation deaths simply 
because no deaths would be attributed 
j to starvation. It the Prime Munster of 
I India has assured the country that rio- 
! body will be allowed to die of hunger 
! because of those vast buffer stocks (23 
I million tonnes), then how can any state 
I govemment admit that people are, in 
I fact, already dying? 

I If the government really wishes to 
I prevent thousands of future deaths, then 
I It will have to change its attitude and its 
strategy. For a start, instead of sending 
out teams of officials to assess the 
situation it would do better to send out 
teams representing voluntary agencies 
with perhaps a few officials in tow. 
Second, it will have to admit that the 
situation is grim and that no government 
can handle it alone. 3'here are any 
number of international agencies, and 
Indian volunteer groups, whose help can 
be called upon and should be. 

Drought relief channelled through offi¬ 
cial agencies has rarely evei got to the 
actual beneficiaries in full measure and 
there is no reason why everything 
should suddenly change now. If the 
govemment is serious about preventing 
starvation deaths, then it will have to 
admit this and use the voluntary agen¬ 
cies to either form watchdog groups in 
affected areas or even hand over to 
them emergency feeding programmes 
and distribution of drought relief. Above 
all, the govemment must stop insisting 
that it can prevent the situation from 
getting out of control. It is already out of 
control and it is time they recognised 
this. 

Tavl^en Sknglt%lBhubm 909 wmr 
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islands in the s trea m 

There is Bombay. Now comes Island. And soon there will be a third: 
the war of the glossies is hotting up in Bombay 


S ornt* cities like reading about 
themselves, and Bombay, 
the bustling, thnving com¬ 
mercial capital of India is one 
of them. In July, 1979, Kha- 
I lid Ansari launched his Mid-duy (with 
I Behram Contractor as chief reporter and 
! defncto editor) which promised much 
better city coverage than the two ex¬ 
isting evening papers (The Free Press 
Bulletin and The Evening News) and 
consequently, was an instant success. A 
; month later, a Iielliiwallah, Aroon Purie, 

' launched Boinlviy (with Vir Sanghvi as 
* managing editor), a fortnightly city 
I maga/ine that was patterned on Clay 
Felkx*r’s successful New VVirAmagazine. 
Boinbdv- whic h was the first of the 
non-film glossies —wms a runaway best- 
I seller and like Mid-day, continues to 
j reflect the city’s pulse even today, eight 
j years later. 

Since then, there have* been other 
! entrants into the field. Nan Hira's Soc/e- 
I ty started out as a women’s magazine 
but became a people magazine with a 
strong Bomh.iv bias. Something called 
Time (hit in Bombay came and went. 
Minhaz Merchant’s Gentlenum started 
out as a men s magazine but ended up as 
a feature magaziiie that reflected Bom¬ 
bay’s concerns. Siiobha Kilachand’s 
Celebrity was a monthly Bombay- 
oriented pecjple magazine that did not 
survive. All the other magazines pub¬ 
lished fnm Bombayand De¬ 
bonair for instance—c'ontained elements 
of a city magdzine. 

The only real competition to Bombay 
and Mid-day however came from two 
newspapers, jaico Publishers’ The Sun¬ 
day Observer (with Vinod Mehta as 
editor) concerned itself with many of 
Bombay magazines’s preoccupations 
and, because of its printing schedule, 
often beat the fortnightly to the k»nd of 
serious, cultural stories that both the 
publications were interested in. 

And Behram Contractor finally struck 
out on his own in 1986 with the After¬ 
noon Despatch and Courier, an evening 
paper tliat stole many of Mid-days old 
upmarket readers. (Exactly how many 
readers switched however, remains a 
matter of dispute between the two 
papers). 

Despite tliis competition, there was 


no magazine that competed for Bom- 
bays spot. (One possible rival, Ashok 
Advani’s Gateway, with Dina Vakil as 
editor, never saw the light of day.) And 
while many ol the magazine’s more 
serious readers shifted to The Sunday 
Obsen'er, it continued to maintain a 
consistent circulation (present level; 
35,(X)0) and advertising success under 
Mohini Bhullar who switched from being 
editorial director to editor a few years 


The Island's campaign 

ago. 

Now, has competition at last 

This month Nan Hiia (the man btiiiiid 
Stardust. Society, Sa\ v'cand Shontmie) 
launched Island,'a foitnightlv rival to 
Bombay. And coming soon is anothei 
city magazine, a monthly from India 
Book House's Deepak Miivhandani. 
But Bombay says it is not woiried. 
'‘Bombays‘ strength is there foi all to 
see.” states Bhullar. 

At the moment, Bombay am pull back 
and seem above the fiay because the 
battle will be between Hira and Mirchan- 
dani (trade circles are already calling it 
the battle of the Sindhis) and Iheir new 


publications. Already, there is dark mut¬ 
tering over the name ‘Vs/a/id”. Mirchan- 
dani had wanted to call his magazine 
‘"Island* but had been content with 
registering “Island Cit/* when he learnt 
that Island was not available. Mira, on 
the other hand, kept very quiet about his 
plans till his magazine suddenly liit the 
news stands and was called—apparently 
co-incidentally—“/s/and”. Hira hotly de¬ 
nies all suggestions that he moved 


stealthily to pre-empt India Book House 
or that the choice of the name was not 
co-incidental. “We had toyed with two * y 
otiiei names like “Gateway and “Met- \ 
ro, "he says, “but both were registered. •; 
‘Inland was in fact, our third choice.” As 
(or the pre-emptive launch, he is noh' 
challant- “September had been decided , ;- 
on as the launch date several months 
ago. We didn’t want to miss the DiwaS *; 
advertising season.” Mirchandani ia i 
sceptical but says that though now he ; 
will have to take a look at his title, his 
magazine will hit the stands by the end of 
September. Others are leery of Hira s 
claims that he chose "Tsiand* indepen- 
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den%. Why, they ask, would a man, 
who iiKsi^ts on givinj^ all the magazines 
titles that 1)egin with “S" (Stardust, 
Society, Savvy and Showtime) suddenly 
reverse that policy unless he wanted to 
throw the competition into disarray? (In 
fact this is not quite fair. ScKiety was 
originally set to be called *"High Society*' 
till a horrified Hira discovered that there 
was an American pornographic magazine 
with the same title!) 

W hile the fracas over the title w^ll be 
sorted out in time, the real battle 
will be over editorial coverage. Says 
Hira of Island, “Our magazine will deal 
with burning issues. We have plans to 
get Bomba>ites involved with the niagii- 


A new 
Post lor 
Vinod Mehta 

F or five years now, Bombay's 
upper middle class have been 
reading The Sund^ Observer, Indi- 
I a"s first Sunday newspaper and 
r:'.saying things like; '‘Why can’t we 
V tftvi a daily paper tike the Obsen 
Well, now it seems as if that 
; wish is going to be fulfilled. Vinod 
Mehta, the man who conceived of 
< ; TSef Sunday Observer and edited 
r ^Ith style and distinction from the 
time it first came out, has been 
. named editor of Indian Post, the 
troubled Eiombay daily owned by the 
. Singhanias. 

tile Post has been looking for an 
editor ever since S, Nihal Singh, its 
' founder editor resigned over dis¬ 
agreements with the management 
over the paper’s direction. Nihal 
Singh had been recommended by 
J.C. Jain, the Port's chief executive 
(and a former general manager of 
both The Times of India and the 
Indian-^ Express) but the Singhanias 
had toyed with other names; among 
them: M J. Akbar, Pranay Gupte and 
Pritish Nandy. When Singh resigned 
abruptly, there was speculation that 
one of the original choices would be 
offered the job. But when neither 
Akbar nor Nandy seemed inclined to 
> leave their existing employment, 
there was speculation that somebody 
. new, perha^ Suman Dubey or Vinod 
Mehta, woidd be brought in. Dub^, 

. ^pfiarently, was never offered the job 
and vyould, in any case, have b^n 
rehic^l; to leave New Delhi 



That left Mehta, the rhan whom 
many people thought should have 
been the PosPs first chmee, even 
before Nihal Singh. After aU, Mehta 
has successfully brought out a quality 
newspaper on a shoe-string budget 
and has—over the last three years 
particularly-—acquired an enviable 
reputation as a political commentator 
who argues his case lucitfly and 
cogently. 

The only doubt was whether 
Mehta would take the job. He has 
been immensely loyal to the Obser¬ 
ver's proprietors, the Shahs of Jaico 
(he tunied down the editorship of the 
Vinoci MshUi: snvtalHs rspiftafton 


zine”. Accordingly, the first issue had. 
as its cover story, an expose of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation but 
there were many softer features as well 
including a clued-in gossip column, and a 
piece on Behram Contractor and his wife 
Farzana, “The best is yet to come’/ says 
Hira of the magazine which seems to 
resemble Savvy more than it docs any of 
his other magazines. 

This is not entirely surprising as 
Island is edited by Ingrid Albuquerque, 
the veteran Stardust corresj)ondent who 
also launched Savvy for Hira (the other 
editor is Pinkie Virani, formerly of 
Mid dav). 

Mirchandani will not talk about his 
new magazine except on the vaguest 


Express Sunday Magazine and has 
since fended oft a host' of other 
suitors) and deeply committed to 
both the Observer's highly successful 
Bombay edition (circulation: 78,(^)(W 
and its fledgling Delhi edition which 
faces competition from Pramod 
Kapoor and Sunil Sethi’s Sunday 
Mail, 

He finally agreed to the Singhania 
offer after having extracted a com¬ 
mitment from proprietor Vijaypat 
Singhania that what was needed wa^ 
a major surgery, and not mere tink¬ 
ering. According to Mehta, what had 
gone wrong was that the **Post had 





terms on the grounds that “if I tell you 
then our competitors may come out with 
the same thing". What he will say is that 
the maga 2 ine will "pick up where others 
have left off and entertain and inform, 
not sermonise". 

He has certain advantages for his 
product. His India Book House organisa¬ 
tion is well equipped to distribute maga¬ 
zines in Bombay and he has a savvy, 
sophisticated editor in Margaret Mas- 
carenhas a slender Califomian-Goan who 
cut her teeth on Marg. the art and 
culture quarterly. F'urther, Mascarenhas 
can count on the assistance of tlie 
editorial staff of Mirchandani's film 
magazine Movie, and on such Bombay 
institutions as the peppy Dolly 'ITiakore, 


too much gravitars and was too 
sorrtbre. I don’t see why s^usness 
and dullness should be companions." 

Few people would dispute this 
assessment but there was scepticism 
over the freedom the SinghaPias 
would give their editor. Apparently, 
Nihal Singh had not even been con¬ 
sulted on the advertising campaign 
that launched the paper. And there 
was speculation over the; rde that 
J.C. Jain would play in guidihg the 
paper's fortunes. 

of that speculation has died 
down now that Jain who was ex¬ 
cluded from the negotiations that led 
to Mehta’s hiring has handed in his 
resignation. And Mehta says that 
"money is the least of Mr Singbatiia’a. 
concerns. He feels proud that he is a 
publisher. It gives him a certain 
•autlMty and he would like the dout. 
that goes with if - ; . 

. How much will the Post chahjgW- 
Apparently, a great deal. "If we are 
’ not a fighting i^per, we don't have a 
chancel," he sayi “We wffl haiye to 
prove ourselves ami come out with at 
one good Pews sto^ that no 
other jpsaper .li^. I want/peopfe to; 
say, ‘We readit id themtrrhere has 
tobeii-vfrdity frf the newsp^rs and 
ft people have, an alternative, they 
wffl 8-V^cb, “ <}iven Mehta’s record at 
TBe Sunday Observer where ne 
" ‘created' writers as Dhiren Bha- 
gat, Kersy Katrak^ Nirmal Gosw^, 
Bffl AitfceO wd the cartoomst Mannto 
Padrhamtthan, the /^osf's.prose will 
lardhaWlf jdso improve, 
it adgW wett but the problem of 
. srfverdsiflg remahiStMe^ 

- an ABC circidatkm of 50,000 should 
/vbe enou)* to mate tte viable. 

;; 'f: 



appeared without a single advertise¬ 
ment. And Singhania finally even 
withdrew his own Raymf)nds colour 
ads. But should Mehta succeed m 
giving the Post the up-market read¬ 
ership of the Obsemr, then adver¬ 
tising may not be such a problem. 

^ The other problem concerns the 
Post*t staff. There was some bitter¬ 
ness when the news of Mehtas 
appointment appeared in Afternoon 
Despatch atid Courier before any of 
the journalists knew about it but the 
editm ha3 moved quickly to make 
InnendB; Even before he joined die 
post, he sent a message that he was 
taoking . forward with the paper's 
editor^ team to each of the journal¬ 
ist's compqter terminals. 

That left only one unanswered 
question. Who would replace Mehta 
: at the Observer The betting was 
evenly divided between Anil Dhar- 
ker, the versatile editor of Debonair 
(who took over the magazine from 
Mehta) and a candidate from the 
Observers own staff. ^ 

W Sin*v»^ Olga TemfBwnbay 


Nari Hire; new venture 

the creative Bharat Dhabholkar, and the 
beautiful Shobha Do who will also be 
involved in the venture. 

But his greatest advantage may be in 
the area that is Hira's greatest weak¬ 
ness. design. Ever since Precti Vyas 
redisigned Cine HUU earlier this year, 
media circles have begun to appreciate 
the crucial importance of visual appeal to 
glossy magazines. Mirchandani's secret ^ 
weapon is that his magazine is being 
designed by two of Bombay's hottest 
designers, Urshilla Kerkar and Dhun 
Cordo and will use such versatile photo¬ 
graphers as Gautatn Patole. Unless,. 
Isiand improves its design, this could 
well give Mirchandani an edge over^ 
Mira. 

But of course, it is too early to make 
predictions about this three-horse race/ 
Everybr>dy—Hira.Bhullar, and Mirclian- 
dani—claims to be superconfident abopt 
his or her own prospects. Only one thing 
IS clear: as much as advertisers love the 
city of Bombay, there just isn't enough 
advertising around to keep three maga¬ 
zines in business. 

CNu TalilwaomteV 
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Different 

strokes 


With utter disregard for constraints and 
consequences, master cartoonist R. K. Laxman 
continues to wield his pen and remains a law 
unto himself 


T he 3 September issue ot the 
Bombiiy edition of I he Times 
of India earned its usual front¬ 
page cartoon by K.K. Lax- 
man. It showed Rajiv Gandlii 
giving a rejxirter a black scarf marked 
‘^curbs''. Gandhi was accompanied by 
three men representing vanous govern' 
ment agencies, holding lathis behind 
their backs. The caption read: “Of 
course we are for tin; freedom of the 
press. 'He this ytuirself. iind there won't 
be any trouble. ’ 


On page 8 ot Iho same issue is an 
editorial titled ‘Blunt VV(^apons^ The 
writer, obviously the editot himself, has 
displayed all his skills at verbal (’hicant'ry 
in an attempt to deprecate the raids, and 
yet not condemn the Prime Minister for 
It- “It might be premature to regard it avS 
an attack on the freedom of the press as 
such,'* says the editorial about the raid. 
“Since Mr Rajiv Gandhi's record as 
Prime Minister in this regard has been 
pretty good, it would be somewhat rash 
to come to the conclusion that he has 













. dei^^ to tt 7 and frighten the press into 
siSencd because substantial parts of it 
htWi beconte highly critical of him. ” 

'At a time when even editoriai high* 
flyers ice ftitish Nandy and mm, 
Stt^e have had to feel the heavy liarid 
of Oirilal Jain restraining them, the utter 
disregard for constraints and consequ¬ 
ences shown by Laxman is unpre¬ 
cedented. The departure of Arun 
Sllourie from The Times of /neSa demon¬ 
strated the fundamental law operating in 
that newspaper: disagree with Mr Jain, 
and you are out. But R.K. t.axman has 
proved that no such law applies to him, ' 
because he is a law unto himself. 

Asked how lie has survived when 


back to. the Nehru dayi he recalis the 
many thhi^ the cafhwnist had at Ns 
disposal to male lm ci{.;!niere were the 
five-year plans, for et:onomic 

devetopmmt, Gpa, iingNstic division.s, 
rural ^vetopment. “And then there 
were Nehru’s famous words: ‘Well 
throw the Chinese away ^." Wwn every¬ 
thing goes hajwire, it may be bad for the 
people, but it is a bonanza for the 
cartoonist. 

, When Rajiv Gandhi first came on 
centre-stage, Laxman thought he was 
finally going to be out of a job, so good 
was the image of the new Prime Minis¬ 
ter. “He was handsome, he w-as good, 
and one almost felt he would deliver the 


cMoona^ 

llie hot' noticeable:. 'But. 

thbn sloiidir, the cascadiiKaitaned-i-his 
invt^writiertf WWi 20^^ el6ctf)|^ 

harmyare,’eroi^ fit# 

gine data dh bang 

lected and Itto tac^npUtefl If kxikedf. 

absurd.. $o I it'and made it look' 
evm more wsdrii jQrdihiaify,; Rajiv; 
Gsidhi was tfis pobf. jHe b^amfe; 
brusque and iraperious. 'Compufers 
didn’t lielp during the eiecdons in Karna¬ 
taka. Assam and West Bengal’’ 

Even without the Prime Mkhster, the 
political scene today ptovidd's iintt^y 
opportunities for the fun-provNting bat-,,’ 




others have fallen, or been forced to 
accept restraints, Laxman says: "I’m so 
objective. 1 can see without being pre¬ 
judiced one way or another. 1 welcome 
what is good for the country and the 
people. The art of cartooning is destruc¬ 
tive, negative in approach. It js not a 
constructive poster or it would beccane 
propaganda. Authority, rulers and their 
like are supposed to be made fun of.” 

All our Prime Ministers, from Nehru 
to his grandson, have worked them¬ 
selves into caricatures, says die master 
cartoonist But, he reroinbb us, “We 
should not mistake caricature for clown- 
me." Cartoons can be as as the 
swiject fliey are depfccJhngi ‘Jltrs GatitfiM 

■ beo^ gran towarda the end.' add 1 
showed her even gfiniitna'.”'looking 

aUNMV SWUMIMr IM7 




iPoHticai figures in 
the West, and in 
some eastern 
countries, tend to 
conform to 

stereotype, fe^ R.K. Laxmm. 
W hera there was Gandhi ji with 
Ms flapping ears and eccentric 
dress. Then there were Rajendra 
Prasad, Nehni, Lai Bahadur-eN 
as different from each other as 
n^ is from day' 


tOQuist. Endiess’ fun can be made 6f y 
Bofors, wth foreijm hands^ and versatile 
jjruns providing a potent combination. 
Laxman produced some of his best ' 
cartoons f)r) these topics. Tlvere was tbet 
one about the Defence Boofe Stored 
where the ubiquitous common manV 
wife asks bookseller K.C. PanL hits 
numerous books on Bofors, “Have you 
something like, say, *Bofots and* thep 
Simple Truth?" There is another wbere>. 
Rajiv Gandhi says, “There is something, 
wrong with this gun. Its kickback fires.;’ 

The harassment of certain members' 
of the government as they txy coveru|>,, 
after coverup^ ls sadraed delightfalty in; 
one cartoofL lt Ji^wa Cot^essmanV 
with a ^ holding three 

^ W of them 
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personality 


marked *Bofors\ another ‘Fairfax' and 
the thud ‘submarine’. He says to a 
harassed-looking Rajiv Gandhi, ‘'We 
must find a permanent way to get rid of 
them. They keep coming back if you just 
throw them away..." 

No other country in the world, sa>s 
the much-travelled i.axman, offers the 
cartoonist as much variety as India does. 
There is an infinite range of chaiacters, 
dress, customs, appearances and man¬ 
nerisms. Political figures in the West, 
and in some eastern countries, lend to 
confonn to stereotype. "Hut here there 
was Gandhiji with his flapping e.irs and 
eccentric dress. Then there were Rajen 
dra Prasad, .Nehru. Lai Bahadui - all as 
different from each other as night is from 
day." 

B ut it would be a mistake to think 
that the master of caricature gets 
his inspiration only fioin Presidents and 
Prime Ministers, 'Vhc (omnion man is 
just as important to him At cah and bus 
stands, in trains .ind .iiiplanes -the 
ordinary citizens of India confront the 
artist and later take ^hape in his draw¬ 
ings. 

With a wcll-clevelop< d social and mor¬ 
al awareness, the cartoonist pinpoints 
corruption at the level ot the common 
man as one of the biggest problems of 
our times. "An ex-servant of mine." he 
said, "wanted to go home the other day. 
He had to pay Rs 60 as bribe to the 
ticket clerk. I was horrified. If connip¬ 
tion starts at the bottom, )ust how an* 
we going to get nd (f it?" 

Then then* was the wealthy business¬ 
man whom Laxrnan once encountered at 
the airport. He w\as 42nd on the waiting 
list, but he was calmly sitting at the tea 
counter having tea and bread, absolutely 
sure of getting a seat on the flight, lie 
had decided at the last minute to fly to 
Delhi on receiving the news tiiat the 
licence he had been trying to obtain for d 
long tune had finally come through. 
Initially he liad gone about trying to get 
the licence in a straight-forward manner, 
but without success. Irinally, he em¬ 
ployed a middleman—and it was done. 
An intermediaiy had also ensured a seat 
on the flight for him. "y\ll you have to do 
is give some money." he said, twirling 
his thumb and forefinger. 

UixiiMin; matter of caricatura 



prifliacMiOM 
mj/or 

MMliier TbeartofcartiM^ 
deitnidive,mgativein 
approach. H it lid a oonstnicthw 
potter or it would become 
DTOIMSaiKta' 


In one of his cartoons Laxrnan com 
ments on the all-pervasive corruption 
today. It shows a man who has broken 
open a safe and extracted all the money 
and the jewellery. To the policeman and 
other people watching fiim, he says. 
"Clive me some time and I will explain 
everything." The present government 
coulci not s«'iy it better. "We are sitting 
on dynamite," says Laxrnan. "If one 
wants to survive, it looks like one will 
have to remove one's self respei t like 
one removes one's shiil 

However, it would be wrong to think 
that Laxrnan finds things to criticise only 
in his own country, 'fhe tipping system 
in the United Slates he finds as obno¬ 
xious as bribery m India. Cab drivers, 
hotel porters or waiters—"they arc* all 
like beggars always putting their hands 
out for tips". On one of his trips to the 
US, he checked into a hotel where the 
porter insisted on c<arr>ing his tiny litlU 
case into the room. "With a flourish he 
showed me the toilet, and this and that. 
When I tipped him a dollar, he asked me, 
what is this. 1 said, a dollar, vou can 
keep it or throw it away. So he threw it 
in my face and walked out...It is the 
same...in the UK, France and Italy. But 
It is not SC) in Spam or the Soviet Union, 




in Hong kong, Bangkok or China. I have 
never met more courteous people than 
the people of Cliina. lliey are tlie most 
civilised people in the world.” 

Hack in his own country, it is not only 
bribery and corruption that disturb Lax- I 
man. He has very definite (and mostly 
critic'ai) view's even on things like festiv¬ 
als, films and cocktail parties. Thmk, for 
instance, of the way rich people cele¬ 
brate festivals in Bombay. "The money 
wasted is fantastic. Imagine Ganesh 
playing cncket and doing ^ all sorts of 
things... I am a Brahmin Hindu, and I find 
that religion and the celebration of Hindu 
religious festivals have been reduced to 
vulgarity, garishness and noise." 

Indian films, and the ethos behind 
them, arc* profoundly disturbing tor the 
cartoonist, "'i'hey have false faces, 
voices and false conc'epts of themselves 
...film actresses and models today look 
like tailor's dummies, (ione aie the days 
of actresses like N.irgis oi even Zeenat 
Aman who looked clifftient. 'today they 
all look alike in pliotographs, perhaps 
witl) the possible exception ot people 
like Simla Patil, (.)m Pun and Naseerud- 
din Shah.” 

Though like other artists, Laxrnan is 
reluctant to talk about his fellow artists 
and also the nature of his particular art, 
he does feel that other cartoonists are 
not taking advantage oi the current 
political and social .situation. "Perhaps 
they are self-conscious. 4'hey tend to 
make them (cartoon.*^) like graffiti- 
funny drawings. 4’hc‘ir lines are not 
discernible. I do not belong to that 
school. I think a cartoon is a serious 
graphic cominenlaty../rhe recall of a 
cartoon comes bei ause of its cerebral 
quality. It has a philosophical note." 

How does this man with a philosophic¬ 
al vision perceive the future of the press 
in India? Despite his critical cartoons on 
the government's recent moves, Lax- 
man does not think they constitute a 
major threat to the freedom of the 
press. Of course, the possibility is 
always there -as memories of the 
Emergency grimly remind us. "One can 
never say. One could not, lor instance, 
foresee the Emergency and its cen- 
sorslup of the press. Today, editors are 
being terrorised in Andhra Pradesh, like 
the editor of Enmidiu Only when it 
happen.s to the big papers do we raise a 
hue and cry about the dangers to the 
press. It happens all the time to smaller 
editors and papers.'4 

Whether the freedom of the press is 
an endangered species still remains to 
be seen. But one tiling is for sure—as 
long as Laxrnan wields his pen, it will 
not die an unrecorded death. 

Olg* TelHsy0amA«y 

Photographs; Piadeep Chandra 

















































































































s/ier^lkerally meaning conversation 
with the beloved—that talked about love 
and separation, gave philosophical in¬ 
sights into life, celebrated beauty and 
happiness. Today, however, they seem 
to be steeped in siiaraab and shabaab 
(wine and youth). Once composed in 
Persian, ^zals later adopted chaste 
Urdu (then the language of the masses 
as opposed to Persian, the language of 
academics), and g/iaza/s now 
have been so Hindi-ised as to be often 
mistaken iot geets. The same singer will 
sing both bb^ijans and ghazals from the 
same platform. What was pure poetry in 
Amir Khusro's times, with the touch of 
melody added by the ta waifs (nautch 
girls) in the kothas (whorehouses), has 
now been trapped in magnetic tapes and 
is played everywhere, from chartered 
buses to marriage ceremonies of the 
nouveau riche. 

Even a couple of decades ago, only a 
skilful singer could whip up enthusiasm 
for the ghazal, and nobody but a Begum 
Akhtar or a Talat Mehmood could be 
arrogant enough to sing the pure form of 
the ^azal Now, a new kalakaar 
(artiste) is thrown up almost every 
week, never mind the fact that some of 
them claim to be ghazal singers by virtue 
of the shawl they have wrapped around 
their shoulders. As for some of the 
bejewelled, buxom fankaars (artistes), 
they are better seen than heard. From 
Amir Khusro to Begum Akhtar to Anup 
Jalota, who with wife Sonali, sings 
praises for Jaykaylon Fabrics (in a TV 
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c&mmercial spot), the g/iaza/has come a 
' long way. 

! Has the ghazal, then, come full circle 
after doing the rounds in private drunken 
, do’s in five-star hotels.’ Or at exorbitant- 
: iy priced concerts where the safari- 
j suited tycoons with pan-masala tins in 
i their hands and Christmas-treed wives 
; on their arms, socialise with the chewing 
gum gangs, throwing a wah-wah at 
! proper—and improper—intervals? 

T hree hundred years ago, Moham¬ 
mad Quli Qutub Shah, the pioneer of 
' the Urdu ghaz^ in the 16th century, 
wrote Piya baaj pyaaia —which was 
popularised in Shyam Benegars Nishant 
in the early 1970s through the voice of 
^ Preeti Sagar. And who doesn’t remem- 
' ber M<^animad Rafi’s rendition of Baha- 
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dur Shah Zafar’s Na hsi 
ki aankb ka noor boon 
(LalQUa)} OrTalat 
Mehmood and Sham- 
shad Begimi's Di/-e- 
naadan tujhe hua kya had 
(Mirza Ghaiib)? Film 
music directors of the 
calibre of Madan Mohan 
(knbwn as the ‘king of 
gbazals'h Roshan, C. 
Ramachandra and 
Naushad gave the ghaz- 
ala boost throu^ cine¬ 
ma and brought it to the 
Gps of the masses. 


If there were films like Mirza Ghaiib 
and Ghazal which were more ghazal 
concerts than cinema, there were othen 
like Mughal-e-Azam and Jahan Ara and 
Mere Mehboob which had plenty of 
gbazais woven into the action. Even thai 
yahoo-fdm by Shammi Kapoor, Junglee, 
had a Shankar-Jaikisliang^aaa/, remem¬ 
bered to this day: Ehsaan (era boga mwi 
par. In recent times, Nikaah brought 
back the ghazal in a big way through the 
‘novelty voice' of Salma Agha and even 
incorporated a Ghulam Ali favourite, 
Chupke cbupke raat dm, in the back¬ 
ground. Pankaj Udhas, Talat Aaiz, and 
Jagjit-Chitra have sung for films like 
Jawab, Naam, Umraojaan, 

Saath Saath and Arth, 

While the deteriorating quality of film 
music may have been one of the causes 
of the ghazal boom, Bhupinder Singh, 

* among the senior-most ^azal singers 
today (though he made a rather late 
entry into the ghazal concert scene 
two years ago), told us in Calcutta 
some months ago: “Finding 
different and simpler now, the people 
have turned to them for relief. The new 
ghazal writers wrote simpler lyrics 
which could be hummed by people other 
than the singer himself.” His wife and 
co-singer, Mitalee, added: “There is a 
cycle, things keep changing. Sodh the 
^azal boom will be over and there may 
be a return to pop music. This 
boom was also there bec^e it had 
become a fashion, it had become a status 
symbol to be seen at a conceit.” Bhupin¬ 
der was even more finank: “Many of 
them cannot even recall a line of what 
was sung there!” The Nikaah lyricist, 
Hasan iGunaal, remarked after the film's 










iR^ess: "‘When art becomes fashion, 
there is inevitable deterioration." 

T he real resurgence of the non-film 
ghazalbefCdti in the mid-Seventies 
when the musiad duo, Jagjit and Chitra 
Singh, tired of being shown the door 
for years and compelled to sing radio 
jingles, broke through with The 
Unforgettables in 1977, MehdiHassa 
the ghazal supremo of Pakistan, 
visited India in 1978 and was an 
incredible success in all the six m£u< 
cities he visited. A year later, 

Ghulam Ali, also from across the ■ 
border, proved to be an even J 
greater wsensation with his easier J 
rendition for an audience that hadn 
felt the suroor (headiness) of th« 
ghazai though they had not m 
yet been drowned in it. Jv 

Nazia Hasan’s Disco m 
Deewaane made the fur fly in * 
the early Eighties, but soon 
she had to bow before Mehdi Hasll 
In the last ten years, non-film albums 
recorded a rise in sales from as little as 
five per cent to 40 per cent, and ghazals 
accounted for nearly two'thirds of the 
latter figure. Music India Limited 
(MIL)’s annual turnover of about Rs 2.6 
crores for 1983 included nearly Rs one 
crore as income from the sales of its 
ghazals alone. In the case of the Gra¬ 
mophone Company of India Limited 
(HMV), gfiaza/albiuns fetched them 
around Rs 1.8 crores in 1983-84. 

Vijay Lazarus, vice-president, 
marketing and repertoire of Music India, 


Lazarus revealed that not only had the 
number of shows increased from ten to 
I 30, the audience had also gone up 
numerically from 1,000 to 18,000. Even 
the number of music buyers has 
increased, and today ghazals constitute 
37 per cent of cassette sales, while in 
the so-called ’peak’ period they were 
just about 27 per cent. Marketing 
strategies have also changed from single 
cassettes to twin packs and four- 
cassette packs. “We sold Pankaj Udhas^ 
Aafreen with what we ended his JVa- 
yaab, and now with hislatest, Shagufta, 
we have launched it with what we ended 
Aafreen, And this is not the case 
with Pankaj Udhas alone, but with all 
g/iaza/artistes,” said Lazarus, 

P ankaj Udhas himself also denied that 
ghazals were beginning tp lose 
popularity: “I have been holding con¬ 
certs every year, and I thought this year 
it would not do as well because people 
were talking about the boom being over. 
But all the shows for Shagufta are selling 
out. If Aafreen sold phenomenally last 
year, this year Shagufta is being laun¬ 
ched with double the number. The only 



which has about a dozen ghazal singers 
on its register, said; “It's a misconception 
that the popularity of ghazals has de¬ 
clined. Ghazals have a definite place and 
the revival began in 1980, Just because a 
particular repertoire was tapped, it is 
wrong to consider it a 'trend*. It's an 
acloiowied^ repertoire—like classical 
music, like disco. But when a particular 
repertoire establishes itself, many get 
into the act.'* 
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reason why people feel that the ghazaJ 
boom is dying out, is because the field 
has got saturated—which is the case 
with any successful area. Those who 
perform without any scruples or dignity 
are the ones who have brought the 
ghazal down. They will sing at any given 
opportunity, in restaurants, at mar- 
ria^s^.. So the market report about the 
boom being over is really a process of 
eliminating a whole lot of singers who 
elbowed in but were not able to make 
any impact. 

Rajendra Mehta who, with wife Nina, 
is the senior-most ghazal singer today 
but who failed to become a ‘‘star" 
despite 20 albums in 27 years, felt that 
he has not been affected by 
the crash. “It won’t last, this 
onslaught of ghazals, “ he 
said. “Go to any shop, and 
you see loads of ghazal cas' 
settes. Music India itself re¬ 
leased 10 albums in the last 
six weeks. Too much of any¬ 
thing is bad and Music India 
is responsible for bringing 
down the standard of ghaz- 
als. They have done great 
things for the ghazal but by 
indiscriminately releasing 
albums of everybody, left, 
right aqd centre, they have 
created the present situa¬ 
tion.” Rajendra Mehta also 
deplored “the present-day 
sh^enshahs (emperors)” 
who sing “neither qawali nor 
ghazat\ The biggest prob¬ 
lem according to him was 
“when a 28-year-old boy is 
made out to be a legend and 
the sales of his records are < 
manipulated”. For Mehta, 
who has stuck to the purer ; 
forms, “there is only one 
^^fking—Talat j 

Mehmood—and only one 
ghazal queen—Begum 
Akhtar”. 


GhuIamAIi, who has 
edged out the greater MehcS^ 
Hassan in Pakistan,in terms 
of popularity and b^me 
quite a favourite in India, also 
does not have a very hi£^ 
opinion about the big names 
in the gbara/field today. 

When in Calcutta last year, 
he impatiently stopped us 
short at the very first name 
we mentioned, Pankaj 
Udhas, saying: “It's better 
that you don't ask my opinicNi 
about them, ” When prodded 
further, he knit his brows 
and flashed his eyes. “They 


all sing, fine, but ghazal kuchh aar hi 
cheez hai i^zals are something else 
altogether). Aap ka kya khayai Im? 
(What do you think?), ” he shot the 
question back at us. The ghazal^ accord¬ 
ing to Ghulam Ali, never depended on 
the ordinary listener and never shall. 
“Even in this world of pop and rock, the 
ghazal will throb with life. InshaUah. And 
we will see to it that it continues to 
throb.” 

A product of the Eighties’ boom, Talat 
Aziz may not be a rage but promises to 
carve out a niche for himself in the near 
future. Said Aziz: “In 1980-81, when the 
ghazal wave really took off, dozens of 
singers without any talent emerged. But 



you find this in every field. By 1985-8fi, 
people were tired of the new singers. 

But if the boom seems to be over, iris 
because people are now becc^ng more 
conscious of quality and buyefs are more 
discerning. There are no t^rs for 
people who jumped onto the,bandwagon 
without any musical talent. And that is a 
good sign.'* 

Another young singer who, like Talat 
Aziz, first received exposio'e in the 
Aarohi programmes on Doordarshan— 
Penaaz Masani—however, felt that there 
was a ^setback because of the “over¬ 
all political situation". Business every¬ 
where is bad, she said, “but we can't 
performin many places in the north. I also 
feel that people are getting 
more choosy and this has 
affected those who were 
doing anything in the name of 
gtezafe.” 

It is Jagjit and Chttra Singh, 
however, wl^are unani¬ 
mously cr^ited for having 
brought out the ghazal from 
the ivory tower to the man 
on the street. Purists may 
complain that the 25-minute- 
long ghaza/has been whittled 
down to five minutes^ 
that the 'catchy 
beats’/ the emphasis on 
rhythm as opposed to 
melody, have all 
adulterated the unique art 
form. But Jagjit and Chitra 
Singh, deserve to be ap¬ 
plauded for having refined 
the taste of the common man 
with their trimmed versions 
of the g/uza/without profan¬ 
ing the art form. Jagjit Singh 
had said in The Telegraph in 
1983: ‘Traditions keep 
changing, they are never the 
same. \^at we sing today 
may be called a tradition 50 
years hence. ” Mir Taqi Mir's 
definition of the ghazal two 
centuries ago has proved to 
be prophetic: 

Shermere hain sab khawas 
pasand, 

Parmi^he guftgu awam se 
hai 

(My couplets are the choice 
of the elite, 

But my address is to the 
common peopte)*. 

The sphere has widened, 
the mahau/(atmosphere) has 
changed; but the me/iffl (poe¬ 
tic assernbty) hasn't walked 
out yet 

Aol Qimor/CMeiiMt with 
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SPOTLIGHT 


A crusader’s 
victory 

I t pays to be belligerent. 

Arid it also pays to be a 
prominent film actress. 
Especially when you’re fight¬ 
ing for a cause, and more so 
if the cause deals with the 
rehabilitation of the Rajiv 
Gandhi Nagar slum-dwellers. 
Shabana Azmrs hunger 
strike and her act of gatec¬ 
rashing into Dr Ranbir Mak¬ 
er's Nariman Point office,to 
demand an alternative plot of 
land to house the residents of 
the demolished Rajiv Gandhi 
Nagar, have borne fruit. Re¬ 
cently under the watchful 
eyes of their benefactress, 
they moved into their new 
residences at Bkta Nagar in 
Dahisar. I1iey were even 
provided with water connec¬ 
tion in double quick time. 
Azmi, who is the convenor of 
the Nivara Hakk Suraksha 
Samiti, and 
the other 
members 
are now 
demanding 
that proper 
toilet and 
drainage 
facilities be 
provided 
in every 
slum. 




Bhanot: showing 
oitraordlnwy oouTAgo 

Honourb^the 

brave 

I t takes much more than a 
pretty face and a dazzling 
smile to be an airhostess 
these days, as Neerja Bha¬ 
not recently proved when 
she successfully thwarted 
the Pan Am hijack attempt, 
though she lost her life. And 
now the Neerja Bhanot-Pan 
Am Trust has been instituted 
to honour crew members of 
international airlines "who 
act beyond the call of duty in 
a difficult situation". The 
trust which has been set up 
with a corpus fund of 
$2,50,000 will award a sum 
of Rs one lakh to the selected 

Shabana Azmi with mambart 
of tha Nivara Hakk Surakaha 
8ainltl:oalabratlng 
har victory 


crew person. Besides, 
another award, with a prize 
money of Rs one lakh will 
also be given to an "Indian 
woman fighting injustice". 

Neerja Bhanot, who had 
walked out of an oppressive 
marriage when her in-laws 
started ill-treatbg her, took 
up the job as an airhostess 
with Pan Am and before long 
she was promoted to the 
post of senior purser. Seek¬ 
ing to promote the sterling 
qualities that Neerja personi¬ 
fied, the trust will hold its 
award presentation cere¬ 
mony on 5 September 
or 7 September—the dates 
which coincide with Neerja’s 
death anniversary and birth¬ 
day respectively. 

iiMrararacwraiii<wii!iiiiwr>iiTiii^iiwTivwi'^^^ 

PatHverausPatfl 

A nybody who is a some¬ 
body in Maharashtra 
politics was present at 
beautician-Bharat Natyam 
exponent Vijaya Patil’s 
wedding. Prominent among 
this breed of influential politi¬ 
cians were chief minister 
S.B. Chavan, Union minis¬ 
ters Shivraj Patil and Saroj 
Khaparde. There were 
others too like A. R. Antulay 
and Babasaheb Bhosate who 
have been hovering on the 
fringes of political obscurity, 
but one person who was 
conspicuous by his absence 
was R^asthan Governor and 
the bride’s step-father, 
Vaaantdada Patil. 

Patil's estranged relations 
with wife Shalinitai have even 
begun to tell on his ties with 
Shilinitai's three children by 





(From Ibtt to right) S.B. Chavan, 
tha brldagroom Rajkumar Bogala, 
Vijaya Patti, Mra Chavan, Mra 
Manohar Bogala and Shafinital 
Patil: catabrity lina-up 

her first marriage. And 
though Patil had found the 
time to attend Shalinitai’s 
son’s marriage, he did not 
come for Vijaya’s despite all 
her pleas. What was even 
more sun)rising was that he 
didn't even bother to send 
her greetings while congra¬ 
tulatory messages poured in 
from the Prime Minister, 
President and many other 
eminent people. 

Birthday boukiuets 

T he plane touched down at 
Dabolim Airport in Goa, 
and huge crowds thronged 
the terminal to receive the 
minister of external affairs 
Eduardo Faleiro. Since 
the day happened to 
be his 47th 
birthday, 
the minister 












couW have only presumed 
that the citizens of Goa had 
turned up to greet the boy- 
who-made-it-big-in-Delhi on 
his birthday. But instead of 
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Eduartfo Faleiro: thowwlng 
promltM 

the bouquets that he ex¬ 
pected, he was presented 
with a bunch of petitions.But 
Faleiro did not miss out on 
the felicitations either: at 
Margao, where the official 
birthday celebrations were 
held, he announced the in¬ 
stitution of the Eduardo 
Faleiro Scholarships to help 
students from low income 
groups pursue their 
studies. 

Surely, this must have 
earned him a few more bles¬ 
sings from the people 
gathered. 


An Indian star 
shines in Tashkant 

T ashkent recently echoed 
to the tinkle oighun- 
ghroos and the beat of the 
tabla when Uzbek dancer, 


Malika Akhmedova gave a 
performance of Indian clas¬ 
sical dance, in front of cheer¬ 
ing crowds. And even as the 
Uzbek dancer displayed a 
perfect understanding of the 
sur, taJa and abhinaya, who 
should join her but top-flight 
filmstar Rekha. 

Said a delighted Mr Sub- 
ramanya who choreographed 
the dance duet: "Akhmedova 
was fascinating. I would be 
happy to see her among my 
students at the classical and 
folk dance school. Tve in¬ 
vited her to India and hope 
our joint work would let our 
dancers add wonderful 
dances to their repertoire." 
And as for the other star of 
the Tashkent show, Rekha, 
she seems to be more in¬ 
terested in promoting Indo- 
Soviet ties than her career! 





The king of cinema 

T he movie industry loves 
galas and the seventieth 
birthday of veteran Karnata¬ 
ka filmmaker. G. V. Iyer, 
was as good as any other ' 
occasion to hold a star- 


Rekha: building cultural 
tlea In Tashkent 


Q.V, lyar: lha Iconoclatl 

studded show. Not only 
were Iyer's fellow tribesmen 
present during the three-day 
long festivities, but political 
rivals, Ramakrishna Hegde 
and R. Gundu Rao too share< 
the same dais, to pay tri¬ 
butes to the filmmaker. 

The barefoot Iyer, who 



sports a flowing beard and 
wears his hair coiled at the 
backof tus head, is perhaps 
the only filmmaker who has 
made successfii] ma^aia films 
and won accolades for his 
serious movies too. The sep-^ 
tuagenarian maker of Adr 
Shankaracharya is in no 
mood to leave the field for 
younger directors as he has 
plunged headlong into writing 
the script for an Hollywood 
production: Transcendance 
and it's no wonder as the 
sto^ deals with his favourite 
subject: Indian philosophy. 


Amodel 

chairman? ^ 




M.A.K. PalaiMil: wooad by 
Itw CongrM*(l) 

T he Contpressd) loves 
celebrities, especially if 
they have accomplished 
themselves in various fields, 
like Mansur All Khan 
Pataudi, vrho after having 
shed the skipper’s cap of the 
Indian cricket team, has ex¬ 
celled himself as the suave 
and sophisticated model for a 
popular brand of suitings. 
Naturally, it couldn’t be long 
before the Congressd) bos¬ 
ses found a slot to fit in yet 
another celebrity. And re¬ 
cently, the nawab was 
approached by the Nehru 
C^tei^ Cetebratkms 
Committee members to head 
their cemmittee on minor¬ 
ities. Bat WiB Pataudi agree? 

CMHdtad bv AdNe 
Chiilter l e e 








TThe disastrous rout of 
Dacait^i the box-office has 
produced not one, but two 
dipsomaniacs: Javed Akhtar 
and Dharmendra. Though 
the film industry’s ageing 
macho man has no com¬ 
plaints as far as his own 
career is concerned—what 
with his busy shooting sche¬ 
dules which sometimes in¬ 
clude dates for four films a 
day—his fond hope that son 
Sunny would make a com¬ 
eback with Dacait was cruel¬ 
ly dashed. So, he did what 
every tragic hero does: go 
for the booze. In fact, 
according to some studio 
hands,' Dharmendra has done 
the entire shooting of Insaaf 
Kaun Karega in an inebriated 
state. He sang songs, fought 
hoodlums and even battled 
with a tiger without realising 
what he was doing! It was 
only after he had finished the 
shot! and somebody marvel¬ 
led at his bravery that he 
confessed: ’‘When you have 
half a bottle of booze inside 
you, nothing scares you, not 
even the devil; what's a 
tiger?" 


I f you can’t have Sridevi, 
you just create another 
Sridevi, seems to be the 
motto of a certain group of 
producers. Shown the door 
by the superstar screen 
siren, when they approached 
her to act in their fflms, they 
refused to let her demand^ 
which runs into lakhs of 
rupees;cow them down and 
instead went about looking 
for another girl with as much 
sex appeal as the prima don- 
na. lliough they found 
Radha, ^ didn’t click with 
the masses and the produc¬ 
ers promptly cast her aside 
and latched on to Bhanup- 
riya, the ambitious actress 
from down south who has 
stars in her eyes and enough 
sex appeal to make the 
crowds salivate. And the way 
Bhanupriya is signing film 
after film, the day might not 
be far when Sridevi will have 
to fight tooth and nail to j 
retain her top billing. Mean- ^ 
while. Bhanupriya has 
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Sunny D«ol and Dharmandra: aon'a fallura, father's woes 


already started believing that 
she is No. 1 and whenever 
someone talks about Sridevi, 
she puts on her most inno¬ 
cent look and asks: "Who’s 
that?" 





he Akhtar household 
these days is the scene of 
typical Hindi film-like melod¬ 
rama. Both husband, Javed, 
and wife Shabana, are out of 1 
work. Shabana has just one 1 
film on hand besides Vijaya i 
Mehta’s Pestonjee —Mera 
A Imaan and that too has 
come her way only after 
^^Smita Patil's death. Hut, 

^ surprisingly, Shabana 
is taking her 
out-of-work status very 
much in her stride, unlike her 
husband Javed who has hit 
the bottle with a vengeance 
after his pet project, Dacait 
sunk at the box-office. In 
fact, Shabana has hardly had 
any time to dwell on her 



i \ 


career as she is busy trying 
to pull out Javed from the 
depths of his fhistration and 
drunkenness. 

hen a star is bom, 
there are many people who 
claim credit for living given . 
the masses a new matinee 
idol. But when the inevitable 
fall begins all the hangers- 
on just seem to dis¬ 
appear. Those persons who 
so proudly claimed to have 
discovered the star, shy 
away from their ‘find’ when 
he falls on bad times. The 
invincible Amitabh Bachchan 
too has fallen a victim to the 
film industry’s fickle ways. 






Amitabh Bachohan: daaartad 
by frfanda 

And now that his career is' 
on the downslide all his fair 
weather friends have de¬ 
serted him. The star him¬ 
self has started withdrawing 
from films. He has already 
returned the signing amounts 
of five big-banner producers 
and is even thinking of step¬ 
ping down from his very 
own production. Said 
Bachchan, "I don’t want 
to say an)rthmg now. 
Enou^ has been said 
about me by people 
who have known 
\ me and others who 
' claim to know me’’, 
leaving no one in doubt 
of the fact that he is not 
unaware of the activities 
of his so-called ftiends.B 

Bhanupriya: gaaring up to 
batha naxt Sridavf? 



















Ghie the deifilliisclii# 

A truly envied TV doesn't happen just py magic. Not even black magicThai's wfy, VitH^; 
your neighbour envies your pride as an ONIDA owner, don't be too proud to discuss the reasons.You c^n be^n 
idling him about ONIDA's world-famous pedigree. And that itself will explain some of the features that you cm/; 

then show him. When he’s floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picture,glve hirTt a 

heipng hand by mentioning that the secret lies in ONIDA's much higher resolution than that of any other bfand.arid 
in the direct pocessing of signals within the TV. ^ ^ ^ , .1 ' 

Then when he's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make It . 
'possible. The novel Triple Speaker function where the tvyeeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies. And the unique 
Ikiiifitable ear flaps that invite you right within the acoustic field of the TVI 

All this talk, mind you, is not merely to give credit where it's due. You have a major motive 
ibehind. Because, only when all your neighbours buy their ONIDA can you stop worrying about their envy.and relax. 

ONIDA with cordless remote.Nelghbours'enyy. Owners'pride. 


CHITRALOGAM 


Instead of investing in 
“something as bomg as real 
estate" like most other stars 
do, Amla preters to use her 
money and talent in the res¬ 
taurant business. She has 
opened a posh restaurant 
with manager Suresh officiat¬ 
ing as head cook and bottle- 
washer. Amla IS now spend¬ 
ing her spare time ex¬ 
perimenting with vanous 
concoctions in the kitchen. 

y\rnbika is sick of bc*ing 
compared to her sister 
Radha, who though a late 
beginner, now has many 
more roles than her sister. 
Ajid to add to Ambika’s dis¬ 



Amla with Mohan: what's cooking? 


Vljayakant with Radha: 8uperstl||toiJ8 about success 



of the softness of leevitha’s 
hands will, according to 
those who know her, be 
neutralised by her hard¬ 
hearted wavs. 


I he quote of the week 
definitely belongs to wSilk Smi- 
tha whose ambition was to 
bee ome an actress like Java 
Bachchan, “onlv no one gave 
me such roles, ” she sav s. 
"My only consolation is that 
had 1 pursued niy ambition, 1 
wouldn't be so rich and 
famous today. Whether I like 
It or not, I am unusually sexy 
before the camera, “a 

Silk Smiths: rich and famous 


comfort, Radha announced 
her intention to get married 
to Chitra Lakshmanan. 
Everyone is talking about the 
fall of one sister and the rise 
of another. Even mamma has 
been nagging Ambika to 
choose her man. fast. J'irerl 
and frustrated, Ambika has 
decided to shift residence to 
Hyderabad "for some jieace 
and quiet". I'here’s nothing 
like escaping! 

\lf ijayakant is so supersti¬ 
tious that after a string of 
•successes he started getting 
the shivers. Instead of lap¬ 
ping up all the perks that 
come with success, he kept 
fearing that misfortune would 
soon befall him. Sure 
enough, a country bomb ex 
ploded near him dunng a 
filming session, injuring him. 
Now he spends most of his 
time in hjs puja rcxim trv'ing 
to keep the go(Js happy. 

^5uresh has had enough ol 
Nadia. After dancing to her 
tune all these davs. Suresh 
has now found a walling doll: 
Jeevitha. He is euphoric ah 
out his new find. "She s got i 
the brightest eyes, the most i 
infectious laugh in the i 

world, ’’ he raves. He even 
claims that she has the sof¬ 
test liands. That was quick 
work for a man like him but 
as a star-gazer remarked, 
any girl’s hands will be softer 
than Nadia’s. Anyway, much 
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ith the exit of Kiibjal, 
comes B.K, Chopra’s cos¬ 
tume drama, H^tkiditr Shah 
Zafar, ikit historicals seem 
to conjure up the spectre of 
laan-e-AIam in which Muzaf- 
far All moved in front of the 
cameras from behind it, with 
disastrous resufts. But Ravi 
Chopra LS quick to banish any 
comparisons with^aan-e- 
AJiun: "fkir senal is not at all 
insipid like/aan-e-A/anj but 
has the elements of a sus¬ 
pense thriller and intrigue 
woven into the historical 
saga." But whether the serial 
lives up to Chopra s claims 
can only be judged when the 
serial unfolds. However, 

Ashok Kumar has stoniied 
the small screen with a 
vengeance: first with his 
pivotal role in Hum Hmdusta- 
n/on Mondays and now with 
the title lole in Bahadur Shah 
Zatat\ 

^^agazine f>roduction has 
been revolutionised, thanks 
to the spectacular success of 
Movic/ Video Magazine in 
Bombay, Now, vou can pick 
up a film magazine in the J 

video format and iiteially j 
wateh all your tavounte stars 
come alive (mi the television 
screen. And once the entrep¬ 
reneurs have scented out a 
money-spinning venture, it 
does not take long for com¬ 
petition to enter the field. 

And Hus IS happening with 
video magazines too. Barely 
a few weeks after the launch 
f)f MovitvVidco Ma^aziue, 
three entcipnsing men, 

Mohan Shetty, Vineet Handa 
and Mritunjay Pandey have 
planned to bring out Lchren 
which they say will make 
waves with “live” interviews 
()l celebrities. “We believe in 
candidly capturing the stars 
in their true colours, cither 
at their exotic homes or on 
IcH alion, ” says an excited 
Pandey. 

neasy lies the head that 
we.: s the crown, goes the 
age old proverb and this has 
proved true, at least as far as 
Al an Govil is concerned. 

JQ PradiNp 



It comes to allotting shooting 
dates for the Ramayan unit. 
However, Govil claims that 
he is “quite choosy about my 
roles and I do not want to be 
typecast as a mythological 
star”, liut like it or not, he 
seems to be stuck with his 
“holy” image. 

^5tart the dty with fun and 
laughter and end it with tears 
and tragedy seems to be 
r3oordarshan’s slogan. Why 
else would all the comedies 
be given time-slots for 
breakfast television and only 
melodramas for the even¬ 
ing's programmes? As soon 
as one comedy has run its 
course on breakfast TV, it's 
replaced by another, though 
the quality is seldom im¬ 
proved upon. 


Ashok Kumar in Bmhadur Shah 
Zatar. versatMs 

Govil who plays Ram in 
Ramayan had to be i ecently 
admitted to hospital and was 
recommended a week's 
“complete rest” as the crown 
that he has to constantly 
wear during shooting, has 
given him "shooting pains” in 
the neck. And though 
Ramayan is proving to be a 
pain in the neck - literally - 
Govil is most generous when 

Arun Govil in Ramayan: playing 
God can be a headache 




Tenuja and Vijay Kaahyap In 
Aur BhI Main Raahan: tackling 
women’s problems 

^5imi <ind her IBs a 
Woman’s World were re¬ 
jected by most women who 
watch television. The pack¬ 
age of health-and-beauty tips 
along with uiterviews of 
celebrities catered more to 
the socialites of urban India 
than to women hailing from 
middle-class and lower mid- 
dle-da.ss backgrounds. But 
Aur Bhi Ham Raahen with 
Tanuja as its presenter, 
which gives valuable tips on 
everyday problems and even 
provides career counselling, 
may turn out to be just the 
right type of women's prog¬ 
ramme, which Doordarshan 
has lacked so far. 

P.Chattanya 


THIS INDIA 


CALCU I TA: Tlu' polu t* 
biistfd a ^ainhlini^MiU'kft on 
the possibility and quaiitiini 
of rain in the city, the stakes 
were as hi^di as Ks oiie lakh 
evervdav. Aetin,qon a tip. 
the police raided seveinl 
gambling; dens on Cotton 



vStreel in th(‘ busy Bun aba' 
/iai area and arrested 11 
persons. Anionj^the various 
tools seized was a lar^e ves 
sel to measure the ram 
Police soiiri.es sairl iliat the 
i^ami)lmK<»peiations wcTe 
cari'ied out Ironi small 
rooms, each fitted with as 
mariv as lour telephones to 
record bets and r onvey nie.s- 
sa.ties tix'lieiits Investij^*!- 
tions are on as to how the 
telephone author it ii^s pro 
\ided so many instruments m 
each loom 77je 'It'k'i^tnph 
(Ra;esli Sriblok, 

■ 

PATNA- 'file dead have 
their usi‘s. d'his was amply 
proved when two bei^>zars 
were s<‘en bei^^iriLt near the 
Chirai Vriland l^ridtie in the 
j city uInk* c ii't vin^^t the body 
1 r)t a dead i-olleaKue. sluni^ 


across a lonjs' stick. Tbev said 
that they needed mtjney lor 
crematin^^ the body. And 
(hen they disappeaierl. leav¬ 
ing' the hody behind, rir^ht on 
the bnd^»e. h'or days the 
coipse lay there, stinkiriK. 
beftjre it was finally remov ed 
Tlw Hindus[nn 7)mes 
(krimesh Nannie, kohtak) 

■ 

tlYOKPAHAD- K\en as the 
nation pitqxired to celebrate* 
the •loth annivt'rs.irv of its 
Ireedcaii, it was levcaled in 
tiu' AnrIhiM Piadesh .\ssc‘m' 
bly that a 17*veai -old ifiil, 
claiming to be a treedom 
fighter, was availing of ix*n- 
sion facility Iniliatiiig ri short 
discussion on ‘Draw.il of 
petisKjn by lVeed«}m figliters 
with bogus ( ertiiicates." fflP 
leader C.Il Vidvasagar ITio 
said tlu' ‘'}ree(k»m fii'htei” 


rpREebOM 

coNPeReN(jE 



j ^ugunarnina, belonged to | 
j Alakathurlhv in Kanmnagar 
distnd Anothe'i BJPmem- 
l)er. A. Narenflr.i, produced 
*i I opy nt a letter issued by a 
revt'niie ofticeu concerned 
"eci lilviiig" (hat sh(‘ was a 
(i eedom ligbte'r - -77/(" I ^e- 
C( ;in licLikI (I) ( miidu Ka<>, 
I'angalorc*) 


Kunuchs, common¬ 
ly t ailed /lijras in 
I oui country, are 
' pitied by every' 
body despite the 
fact that they are a 
noisv and aggres¬ 
sive lot. After all, 
they are prevented from joining the 
mainstream of society for no fault of 
their own; they are handicapped 
from birth. But who would imagine* 
that powerful gangs are running a 
flourishing ''hijm trade". The hijrus 
are ( ontrolled by their “gurus” who 
are all nonnal men. They only pre¬ 
lend that they are eimuclis to live off 
the income of the “lesser” eunuchs. 
What IS more, the “/li/ra empire” 
mostly cornpnses men wdio have 
been forcibly castrated in the age 
group of 6-25. I'he surgical opera¬ 
tions to slash the genital organs are 
carried* out both by quacks and 
qualified surgeons. According to a 
survey earned out by the AH India 
Hijra Kalyan Sabha, only one out of 
every one lakli children is bom a 
e,unuch but the total hijra population in 
the country stands at a staggenng 
554,818 as it also includes the cas¬ 
trated men. I'he hijras are recruited 
at various “regional headquarters" 
located in Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Jalandhar, Nagpur, Madras, Calcutta 
and Delhi. 


ODDSANDTRENDS 


• One w'ould say that the most 
sought after matrimonial ad>s m our 
country are the ones insei ted by the 
green cat d holders in the U5A and 
their counterparts in Canada and the 
I IK. But the situation might change 
very soon. Zarina Melita, a Feniinn 
reader, has cautioned parents about 
marrying their daughters to gieen 
card holders. She claims that at least 
half a dozen cases have come to light 
where young girls from India from all 
communities have become innocent 
victims of the dreaded AIDS virus 
after marryang men who live abroad. 
Indeed, nothing short of AIDS would 


MAT(i((vtON/AL/ 






Alt M l\UfiUV 



prevoni our w'onien from giving top 
priority to all those “eligible” bache 
lors who have shunned their rnolher- 
laiid. Any wav. it might soon be the 
other way nnind, considering the 
w<iy AIDS IS .sprc*admg in the de¬ 
veloping countnes. 

Hindi him music 
has in\ aded almost 
every ternlory on 

now heard on 
' loud 

Airways iiUro- 
duerd a new' range 
of in-flight enteitainirient to cetlecl 
cultures around the woild and has a 
channel d(*dicat(xl to Hiruli film music 
on flights serving the India mute. 
Indian passengers can now expect to 
tune in to familirir and popular flindi 
film songs on any of the Bntish 
Airways’ 14 weekly flights to London 
and SIX weekly flights to Hong Kong. 
Said Mike Jones, regional sales man¬ 
ager, Indian sub-continent, “We see 
tremendous growth opfKirtunities in 
India and constantly endeavour to 
enhance our range of services. The 
introduction of Hindi music on our 
in-flight entertainment menu adds to 
our existing range -- Indian stewar¬ 
desses, InSan vegetarian and non¬ 
vegetarian meals, Indian visitors ser¬ 
vice at London, etc." 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 20 SEPTEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This IS a qood vveek for ro¬ 
mance A recently formed 
friendship will blossom 
Those of you who are pas¬ 
sionately in love must exercise caution Do 
not be surprised if there is a sudden and 
complete reversal of feelings in your part¬ 
ner On the professional front, there may 
be a few obstacles to encounter For artists 
and writers this will be a satisfying week 
Politicians may run into rough weather 
Good dates: 21, 23 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

You will get some money 
unexpectedly and will be able 
to pay off all your (debts But 
refrain from lending money 
On the professional front, however, you arc 
likely to face opposition from your col¬ 
leagues Not a very good time for either 
marriage or romance. Social engagements 
will keep you busy this week This is not a 
good phase for settling disputes At home 
children will perform extremely well m 
examinations 

Good dates: 20, 21 and 22 

Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) No 

important decision should be 
taken this week, especially if 
they concern your career It 
will be a bright, lively phase 
at home, the family being rather helpful 
Money matters pose a problem, A social 
gathering will bring old friends together 
Outdoor pursuits will take a lot of time 
Romance could be exciting and eventually 
lead to something long-lasting Do not 
indulge in speculation or gambling 
Good dates: 21. 23 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This IS a week of mixeci 
fortunes Steer clear of argu¬ 
ments. with employers Rela¬ 
tives will keep you busy 
throughout the week but do not mix busi¬ 
ness with pleasure Keep a sharp eye on 
your health. Businessmen are advised not 
to make new investments as there are 
chances of incurring losses A pleasure trip 
IS in the offing. Beware of dubious friends 
and avoid legal disputes 
Good dates: 20. 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 






LEO (21 July—20 August) 

Businessmen and profes¬ 
sionals Will make steady 
progress this week Students 
should do well in examina¬ 
tions Some of you may get some money 
from unexpected sources Postpone mar¬ 
riage plans You may be misunderstood by 
an elderly member of your family If you are 
unemployed, there are chances of findmg a 
jOb A short <rip is possible Do not waste 
lime in socialisirig 
Good dates: 20, ^ 2 ? and 23 
Lucky numbers: 3, / and 3 
Favourable direction: South east 

VIRGO (21 August—20 

September) vSi recess on the 
. professional front's s'qnitied 
^ Secret sources will contri- 

bute to your happiness and 
' prosperity Your intelle(.tual and artistic 
pursuits are not likely to make much 
; headway You might have to undertake 
I I lourney wh'ch may bo the answer to 
j one of your prchloms Do not indulge m 

j spr^culalive ventures Or'- the domestic 

j front, children will take up most of youi 

I time The* lime is bad for those 'fi love 
; Good dales; 21. 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 7 
j Favourable direction: West 

LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) The stars are not in 
favour Un the prcjfes 
sional front you rnay come in 
for crilic'sm from your ertt- 
ployers, avoid arguments with your suner- 
lots A ^nond or a rinse relative may 
deceive you n such a way so as to leave 
you bd.ikrupt You may have to draw on 
your savings to pass through this phase At 
home chilcJren bhould be a source of 
inspiration 

Good dates: 22, 24 and 25 

Lucky numbers. 1 . 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-east 

“ SCORPIO (21 October—20 
^ November) Stellar influences 



make this a bright week for 
ail Professionals and 
businessi'ner'. will register 
steady progress fhe efforts of sportsmen 
and artistes will be crowned with success 
A child might fal' ill, hut that should be the 
only worry nn tfie domestic front Your 
financial status may impiove Prospects for 
romance are very good A change of 
residence is indicated 
Good dates; 21, 25 and 2G 
Lucky numbers: 5. b and R 
Favourable direction. South 




SAGITTARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) A week of fun 
and pleasure awaits you. 
Progress on the professional 
front will be slow. Old friends 
will get in touch with you. Relatives too will 
make you happy Curb extravagance A 
marriage in the family is forecast Make full 
use of this week, it is an excellent one. 
Romantic affairs should provide you with 
some excitement. For politicians, the time 
IS not ripe for undertaking new ventures 
Good dates: 23. 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 

CAPRICORN (21 December- 
20 January) A favourable 
week for intellectuals and 
artists Employees are going 
to be praised by people who 
! matter A marriage in the family is forecast 
' A letter will bring good news. Financial 
I prospects are bright, speculation may lead 
; to a windfall Friends and relatives will 
I prove helpful It is better not to travel now 
Do not take risks A secret association is 
j likely to be of great help Personal skills will 
( open up a new source of income 
Good dates: 21, 22 and 25 
I Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 9 
I Favourable direction: West 

I AQUARIUS (21 January—20 

; [ February) This week is not 

favourable for businessmen 
and for crucial professional 
matters An old dream might 
come true Your spouse may contribute to 
your happiness An old lady will help you. 
Love affairs may cause some anxiety You 
will stand to benefit through the offices of a 
member of the opposite sex For parents, 
children will be a source of |oy Politicians 
are likely to be troubled by their opponents 
Good dates: 22. 23 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) A hectic week lies 
ahead of you. but do not 
overwork Financially, this 
should be a good period 
However, control your temper or unneces¬ 
sary problems might arise Love and ro¬ 
mance are wel' signified Take care of your 
health. Those seeking employment will 
secure a |ob Children will be a source of 
|oy for you. Those connected with the arts 
are likely to receive awards 
Good dates: 20, 23 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-west 



Star Partners: Arles—Gemini 

The pair will face a lot of problems as the Aries man will be unable to grasp the Gemini woman’s need for emotional 
support To him this is all quite unnecessary The frequent arguments which follow will create a rift in their relationship 
It she attempts to discuss this with him, he might become arrogant and she may consider him uncouth and offensive 
There should be a lot of give and take if such a union is to survive 
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iDo your home work now, in time.! 
Your child will do his better. 


Before you put youi child in school 
do a little home work and get it right 
with the help of Federal Rank 
Your child’s future dep(?ncls on 
education f^lan it right now with f ederal 
Bank 

Under Federal Bank’s EDUCATION 
DEPOSrr SCHEME, you can build up 
a monthly returnable saiving at very 
attractive tenns 'Hie deposit w'lll depend 
on your convenience your child's age 
and your recjuirements 


Oive your child the right to better 
education and a bnghtcr future 
Contact anyone of our branches torJay 


FEDERAL BANK 

LIMITED R«gd Office Alweye, Kerala 
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CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 62 



ACROSS: 

I. Weapon encountered a student for alloy (3-5) 

9. Go back in unmitigated circumstances being so overbearing. 
( 8 ) 

10. Trees' in the Spanish manuscript'’ (4) 

II. Ma, go at animal—what a mix. (12) 

13. Course comprising new theories, initially, are in the mind. (6) 

14. Game science mob displayed. (8) 

15. Assistant has way, right, to have leg on each side. (7) 


16. Wields sticks about medical specialist tor rats, e.g. (7) 
20. Warm climate, right in theme with a number. (8) 

22. Extract from relic, Italian souvenir. (6) 

23. Sad to put record on unpunctually. (12) 

25. Void point with decapitated sea-bird. (4) 

26. To entertain is easy, firstly, for written composition. (8) 

27. Swells with underworld nurses. (8) 


DOWN: 

2. No good looks for Gus, arranged around rows. (8) 

3. Spinster, girl we hear, has aspirate in most of 20 Ac., not liking 
anyone (12) 

4. Added up infant (and everybody) with boy. (8) 

5. Superlative for household god, eg., going up thoroughfare. 
(7) 

6. First coat is of the highest quality, right? (6) 

7. Exotic island has graduate of 51! (4) 

8. Waspish cocktails, perhaps. (8) 

12. Board on permissiveness, required by restaurant, perhaps. 
(5.7) 

15. Cure against over-fondness? Not necessarily. (8) 

17. Above statutes, hums it up (8) 

18. Deception was first, having emerged in drops. (8) 

I 19. Stunned with deluge, about inside. (7) 

I 21. Is able, and took action, to be frank (6) 

I 24. Dish that moistens on rising (4) 


Solution to Crossword No. 61 

AMOSS: 1 Panic 4 Wallpaper 9 Insomniac 10 Oared 11 Afloat 12 Eye-piece 14 
Demography 16 Aura 19 Rash 20 Quarrelled 22 Spectral 23 Carpet 26 Ingot 27 
Imbroglio 28 Perchance 29 Risks 

DOWN: 1 Philander 2 Nasal 3 Campaign 4 Wail 5 Lucky charm 6 Prompt 7 
Perpetual 8 Ridge 13 Saturation 1 5 Messenger 17 Auditions 18 Belabour 21 Stitch 
22 Skimp 24 Palls 25 Able 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 

















BAD TIMES 
FOR POOJARY 

T he appointment of Janar- 
dhan Poojary as the 
president of the Karnataka 
Pradesh Congress Commit- 
teed) has not received any 
enthusiastic response from 
partymen. Senior Congress 
leader C. K. Jaffer Shanef 
saw his nomination as an 
imposition from Delhi. He 
suggested that Poojary can¬ 
not be a minister and PCC 
president at the same time. 

But it is not too easy to have 
Poojary out of the cabinet. 

He has shown tremendous 
ability to survive. But many 
party leaders feel that it is 
high time Poojary is sent into 
oblivion, and see in his new 
posting a hint of bad times for 
the ‘\oan-mcla minister. 
Otherwise why should a man i 
who is known only to the ! 
coastal districts be given the | 
task of challenging Hegdo? ! 
Jaffer Shanef sarcastically i 
says that Karnataka must j 
now be ruled from Manga- | 
lore (Poojary’s constituency) | 
and not Bangalore. The in¬ 
fighting in the party which 
was not too evident during 
the reign of Oscar Fernandes 
is bound to crop up now. 


I ANTONY IS 
BACK 

T he induction of A. K. 

Antony as the KPCCfl) 
president is bound to revive 
the faction fights in the Con- 
gress(I) in the state. The 
former chief minister and the 
present Opposition leader, 

K. Karunakaran, who heads 
the other faction, has made 
no secret of his wrath when 
he said that unlike Antony, 
he never had the tradition of 
leaving a party and returning 
to it at his convenience. 

While Antony was away in 
Delhi, as a subdued general 
secretary, Karunakaran held 
sway in Kerala and had sys¬ 
tematically cut the Antony 
followers to size. Back in his 



L._. . _ J 

A.K. Antony; new role 

home ground, Antony is sure 
to gamer his flock and re¬ 
establish Ins hold on the par¬ 
ty, once again. Antony’s re¬ 
turn IS a clear indication of 
the fact that Karunakaran s 
days are numbered. 

POLITICS OF 
CONFERENCES 

A fter leading the chorus 
ol protest against 
Kamaknshna Hegde’s fore 
ign tour, guess what the 
leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Karnataka 
Legislative Council. 

'f. N. Narasimha 
Miirtliy, 

has done? He has 

B.K. Chandrasekhar: 
high alms? 




/- 


also gone abroad on an invita 
tion, that too during an 
Assembly session. His abs¬ 
ence has been quite conspi¬ 
cuous, since TNN lOVfes to 
hold the floor, and has a 
thundering voice to back his 
ambitions. Of course, he has 
not been forgotten. Several 
of the ruling party legislators 
wanted to know how TNN 
could stay away during 
perhaps the worst drought 
year in the state. Prof. B. K. 
Chandrasekhar, MLC, who 
could not resist a dig, wanted 
to know who would hold 
press conferences in his abs¬ 
ence. TNN, of course, is 
always first at press confer¬ 
ences. He even called one 
press meet to condemn 
Hegde for his ‘anti-national’ 
statements in the US. 
However, TNN may yet 
liave the last laugh. For none 
other than Chandrasekhar 
himself held a press confer¬ 
ence with two other legisla¬ 
tors to suggest that the 
lawyers who were boycot¬ 
ting the courts in protest 
against advocate Rasheed's 
mysterious murder, may 
have had political considera¬ 
tions. Is Chandrasekhar 
trying to announce his politic¬ 
al ambitions? 




'^• 1 , 





CHALLENGE 

FORTHECPKM) 

A silent revolution is on m 
Kerala. The minister for 
cooperatives, T K. Ramak- 
nshnan, is trying to wean the 
cooperative societies away 
from the gi'ip of the Congres- 
s(I) leader, Thacliadi Prabha- 
karan, a former finance 
minister. The cooperatives 
hold sway over rural eco¬ 
nomy and the CPl(M) feels 



T.K. Ramakrlshnan: ambitious 

that it can do wonders to help 
the party strengtlien its gnp 
on the rural areas. The coop¬ 
eratives minister in the 
Karunakaran cabinet, Mrs 
KamalanV formerly of tht • j 

Janata-Ojiow Coin^tcsa L), / 

had also fried in vain to bring 
the co(^peratives under her 
party’s control. But Prabha- 
karan, who heads two 
powerful cooperative bodies, 
the Coir Development Coop¬ 
erative Federation and the 
State Cooperative Bank, 
proved more than a match 
for her. Ramakrishnan, who 
has the weight of the party 
l)ehind him, is posing a se¬ 
rious challenge to Prabhakar- 
an. who is planning to move 
his office into the massive 
12-storied skyscraper which 
the Cooperative Bank is 
building as its headquarters 
in Trivandrum. Ramakrish- 
nan also has much at stake. 

He has been angling for the 
home portfolio which the 
chief minister now holds- 
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DELHI DIARY 






AJItabh Bachchan (laft) and Amitabh: clean chit 


WHAT IS ARIF 
KHAN UP TO? 

N ow tiuil the Brothers 
Haehelian seem to have 
cleared IheiH'^elves of in¬ 
volvement in the Bofors 
scandal, and seem confident 
of beiiiK exonerated in the 
inqun v mei Ajitabh’s prop¬ 
erty in Swit/eiiand, those 
fi lends who had deserted 
them a few months a^^o are 
now having second thoughts. 

This IS only to be expected 
but what IS most intnguing is 
the role of dissident firebrand 
Anf Mohammad Khan. 1'he 
three dissident leaders seem 
to have adopted three diffe¬ 
rent stratt‘gies for tackling 
BaclK'han. Arun Nehru 
routinely abuses him and 
V. P. Singh announced that 
he would not say anything 
about Bofors the day after 
the Bachchans were cleared. 

But what about Anf.-' Has 
he arrived at a secret under¬ 



standing with Amitabh.'^ Why 
IS Amitabh so smug about 
Ant (sei’ inter\ ievv ) 


ALLTHE 
ARUNS 

T he Bofors drama has all 
along been dominated by 
Aruns. First, the late Gen. 
Arun S. Vaidya, the fonner 
chief of anny staff, was the 
man who had rejected the 
Bofors gun. Itwasdunng 
Arun Singh's tenure as 
minister of state for defence 
that the Bofors deal was 
struck; Arun Nehru at one 
point was alleged to have 
been involved in the 
kickbacks in the deal; Arun 
Shourie was the journalist 
who exposed many aspects 
of the deal; Ar<x)n Purie, the 
editor of India Today, was 
the first to get Win Chaddha 
on record; Arun Patwardhan 
is the head of the Indian 
diplomatic mission in New 
York in whose office 


Chaddha got the power of 
attorney; Arun Jaitley is the 
advocate assisting Ram 
Jethmalaiu in the Bofors 
expose; and Arun Malhotra 
is the advocate who is 
handling Win Chaddha s case 
in court. 


HELPING THE 
PM 

T he Bofors affair seems to 
have come as a godsend 
to Congressmen anxious to 
prove how worthy they are 
to the high command, and 
thus get easy political 
mileage. Krishna Pal Singh, 
once a member of Aijun 
Singh’s cabinet in Madhya 
Pradesh and an MLA 
representing the Shahdol 
constituency of that slate, 
for instance, took advantage 
of the panic among the Prime 
Minister's advisers who are 
trying to get him out of the 
mess. Singh, by virtue of 
being a socialist once, 


claimed to be a friend of the 
Swedish Prime Minister 
Carlsson, and boasted that 
he would “try to sort this 
out" only to ensure that the 
bosses in Delhi thought 
highly of him. When asked 
how he had got involved in 
the affair, Singh says that it is 
the higher-ups who asked 
him to help out. Recently, he 
left for Switzerland. 


IB RATES 
V.P. SINGH 
HIGH 

E ven if Rajiv Gandhi and 
the Congress(I) do not 
think highly of V. P. Singh, 
the intelligence agencies do. 
According to an Intelligence 
Bureau report, any leader 
who can draw sizeable 
crowds to five major rally 
grounds in the country, 



V.P. Singh: charismatic 


namely, Delhi's Ramlila 
Maidan, Bombay’s Shivaji 
Park, Madras' Marina 
Beach, Calcutta's Brigade 
Parade Ground and Patna's 
Gandhi Maidan can emerge 
as a national leader. Outside 
the Gandhi family, J P / was 
the only leader who did that.' 
And after him, the only 
non-Gandhi to have 
accomplished that feat is 
V.P. Singh. It is also 
believed that V. P. Singh has 
no longer any need to depend 
on Congress dissidents' 
support with the Opposition 
backing him. 
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OPINION. 



LITTLE 
SUCCOUR 
FOR DROUGHT 
VICTIMS 

T hank you for your article. 

It is a pity that the 
national press has underplay¬ 
ed the severe drought and 
floods (Welcome to bard 
times, 6 12 Seplemlier).In- 
stead, it has given undue 
attention to the Bofors and 
Fairfax issues. If i( can be 
proved that certain people 
had received kickbacks in the 
defence deals, they should 
be punished. But that does 
not mean that until we can 
identify these people we 
must ignore all other national 
[ problems no matter how se¬ 
rious they are. Isn’t it absurd 
that while hundreds of our 
fellow countrymen died in 
the floods and the drought, 
we were busy thinking about 
other issues? If as many 
people had died due to 
drought or flood in any Euro¬ 
pean country, the whole na¬ 
tion would have been in 
mourning for many months. 


We Indians should be 
ashamed of ourselves. 

Mrldula Mishra, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradeah) 

■ Your cover story was in- 
fomiative. Since it is well 
know that in India, the far¬ 
mers are largely dependent 
on the monsoons, it is the 
duty of the government to 
build canals to connect our 
rivers with the areas where 
the monsoon is irregular. 
Your photographs of children 
carrying water pots show the 
pathetic condition of the 
drought-hit people in the 
country. Water is a free gift 
of nature to mankind and 
therefore the government 
must see to it that it is 
available to everyone. 

B.N, Boat, Jamahedpur (Bihar) 

■ There are two ways to 
prevent the annual droughts 
and floods; the country’s riv¬ 
ers should either be inter¬ 
linked or water should be 
transported—through road 
or rail—from the flood-prone 
areas to the drought-prone 
areas. Also, one should take 
advantage of the fact that this 
is the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Drinking Water and 
Sanitation Decade (1981— 
1991) and take financial 
assistance from the interna¬ 
tional institutions like the 
World Bank, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Ford Found¬ 
ation to start anti-drought 
and anti-flood projects. 

M.B.S. Char, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The drought situation is 
alarming. This is the main 


problem facing the country. 

It is high time that the 
Opposition parties cooper¬ 
ated with the government in 
tackling the situation. The 
Bofors and Fairfax issues can 
be forgotten for the time 
being. 

K. Jagatdebf Cuttack (Orlaaa) 

■ This year’s drought in the 
north-western and southern 
parts of the country and the 
devastating floods in the 
other areas, prove that even 
after the completion of six 
enormously-financed five 
year plans, the country is still 
dependent on the whims of 
nature. Your article explains 
very well the impact that this 
natural catastrophe can have 
on the problem-ridden eco¬ 
nomy of the country. The 
government can only tackle 
the situation by drastically 
curtailing all unproductive 
expenditure and mobilising 
our resources. New taxes 
(preferably direct taxes) 
should be imposed to mobil¬ 
ise funds for relief work. 
Above all, the bureaucratic 
machinery should be effec¬ 
tively geared up to meet the 
challenge. 

Nanda Dulal Roychowdhury, 
Kharagpur (Weat Bengal) 


CRIME AND 
CINEMA 

I t seems criminals in Bom¬ 
bay are being influenced 
by what they see in Hindi 
films (Murder incorporated, 

6—12 September). Perhaps 
the government should make 
a provision for policemen to 
see these films and learn 
from what the heroes do on 
the silver screen. 

Bapuna Mamu, Cuttack 
(Oriaaa) 


WHERE DOES 
V.P. STAND? 

T he former defence minis¬ 
ter, V.P. Singh, is trying 
to project himself as a very 
honest man (The Raja's 
dilemma 6—12 September). 
But he actually wants to 
topple the Prime Minister's 


government so that he can 
rule from Delhi. With so 
much of corruption around, 
one wonders whether V.P. 
Singh’s campaign against cor¬ 
ruption can succeed. At this 
rate V.P. Singh might have 
to set up gas chambers all 
over the country like the 
Nazis did. 

Amrlt LaH, Baraaat (Weat 
Bengal) 

■ Nobody is'sure whether 
V.P. Singh is really a moral 
crusader or if all that he is 
doing stems only from a lust 
for power. However, this 
much is clear that V.P. Singh 
is now like a fish out of water 
in the present political set¬ 
up. There are people who 
perform excellently when 
they are number two in an 
organisation or in the gov¬ 
ernment; V. P. Singh is one 
such person. Now he is un¬ 
able to play his political cards 
courageously. On the other 
hand, the moment V. P. 

Singh joins hands with the 
Opposition parties to directly 
emerge as a contender for 
the Pnrne Minister's post, 
people will discard him as 
another power-hungry politi¬ 
cian. He will then not look 
like a selfless leader who has 
denounced all offices. 

A. SIddlaul, Aligarh (Uttar 
Pradeah) 


OLD WINE IN 
NEW BOTTLE 

y changing his aides, the 
Prime Minister has not 
achieved much (The Prime 
Minister's new team, 30 Au- 
^st—5 September). It was 
like putting old wine in a new 
bottle. A new set of 
sycophants has replaced the 
old ones. 

N. Srae Ratna Murihy, 
Barhampur (Orlaaa) 

■ One wonders why the 
artist who has drawn the 
sketch on your cover, has 
made IJuta Singh sit on the 
ground while the rest of the 
PM’s team are sitting on 
chairs. What is worse, Buta 
Singh is made to sit at the 
feetofN.D, Tiwari. 

Mrutun/aya Mohapatra, 
Bhubanaawar (Orlaaa) 


A drought-hit area In Rajasthan: no crops 
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DEFENDING THE 
PRIME MINISTER 

I fail to understand why 
MJ. Akbar should take so 
much trouble to defend the 
Prime Minister regarding the 
Bofors controversy (Byline, 

I 30 September—5 August). 1 
would like to ask Akbar 
whether we can unearth the 
truth at all through our own 
efforts? If we have to do 
that, then the places where 
the truth lies hurried must be 
opened up for complete in¬ 
vestigations—^including the 
PM’s office, the PM's resi¬ 
dence and the various offices 
of the ministry of defence. 
There is no doubt that if 
ordinary functionanes were 
guilty of accepting the 
bribes, we would have heard 
their names long ago. The 
Bofors deal was conducted 
by the Pnme Minister him¬ 
self. Therefore, if the Bofors 
company had to bribe its way 
through to win the contract, 
the Prime Minister must 
step down and wait till it can 
be proved that he is not 
guilty. 

V.K. Mmrwah, NewDMI 

■ One must thank Akbar for 
his excellent exposures of 
the tirade against Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. The coverage given by a 
section of the media to per¬ 
sons like V.P. Singh, Ram 
Jethmalani and Sanjay Singh 
has irritated a lot of people. 
R0nu ChatterJl, Jodhpur 
(Refaethen) 


FAULTY 

GRADING 

I am not happy with the 
way you have graded the 
public schools in your article 
(The best and the brightest? 
30 August—5 September). 
The author seems to be una¬ 
ware of the fact that the 
principal of Daly College, In¬ 
dore, draws a salary which is 
more than what his counter¬ 
parts in most public schools 
get. Daly College is not in¬ 
ferior to other public schools 
like Mayo College. While 
Mayo College only has a 


temple, Daly College has 
both a temple and a mosque. 
Besides, the alumni of Daly 
College also consists of such 
well-known persons as Field- 
Marshal Cariappa, Raj Singh 
Dungarpur, Hanumant Singh 
and Vujayendra Ghatge. 
Being an insider, 1 know 
exactly how green the grass 
is. 

Pradeep Qhoeh, Daly Codege, 
Indore (Madhya Pradeah) 



Mayo atudents: high atondarda 

■ As a product of a public 
school (Old Boys Scindia 
School, Gwalior) I strongly 
feel that epithets like “elit¬ 
ist”, “snob,” etc, should not 
be used to describe public 
school boys and girls. A pub¬ 
lic school product is anything 
but a snob. And it is not only 
the rich people who have 
access to these schools; the 
Government of India spon¬ 
sors a large number of stu¬ 
dents every year for admis¬ 
sion to these institutions. 
Jttendra Muchchal, Indore 
(Madhya ^adeah) 

■ The report is quite expan¬ 
sive and gives a lot of details 


about the exclusive schools 
in the country. It is true that 
these institutions are the 
“exclusive preserve of the 
rich and privileged”. Howev¬ 
er, it is not true that these 
schools are completely based 
on Western culture. After 
Independence, these schools 
have introduced syllabi and 
textbooks that have more to 
do with Indian culture. 
Moreover, in the public 
schools,the students respect 
their teachers the way pupils 
respected their gurus in the 
olden days in our country. If 
the rich people can afford to 
send their children to these 
institutions, they should be 
allowed to do so. If these 
schools are abolished it will 
be the end of the few good 
institutions that have sur¬ 
vived so far. 

S.C. Mathur, Agra (Uttar 


THE HAPLESS 
EMPLOYEES 

I nstead of meeting the de¬ 
mands of the hapless 
workers the employers force 
them to accept their terms 
and conditions (Ihe em¬ 
ployers strike back, 30 Au¬ 
gust—5 September). It is 
also sad that the Maharash¬ 
tra government has re¬ 
mained indifferent to the 
woes of the industrial work¬ 
ers in the state. Many of 
them have to face starvation 
on account of the random 
lockouts. According to an 
estimate by Datta Samant, 
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about 7,500 industries have 
been closed in Maharashtra 
alone. 

PHyadaraM SIddhgnta, 
Ouwahatl (Aaaam) 


LAUGH WHILE 
YOU CAN 

I t takes a great deal to 
make men laugh (The men 
who make us laugh, 30 Au¬ 
gust—5 September). In the 
present political upheaval, 
the politicians are looking 
foolish and the cartoonists 
are having a field day. 
However, the day the politi¬ 
cians stop looking foolish, the 
cartoonists will have a tough 
time. 

G.M. NIngott, Yeihurga 
(Karnataka? 


BARRAGE OF 
COMPLAINTS 

T he article on the Lok 
Ayukta (LokAyukta: 
Watchdog? 23—29 August) 
was informative. The Lok 
Ayukta—introduced in Kar¬ 
nataka by Ramakrishna 
Hegde—acts as a convenient 
check on corrupt politicians. 
But nowadays, the Lok 
A vukta is busy enquiring ab¬ 
out Hegde's son, Hegde’s 
brother-in-law and /Hegde's 
con tracts . 

KM, Sreenath, Dhatwad 
(Karnataka) 

NO ARMS FOR 
HINDU RASHTRA 

I feel I have been misrepre¬ 
sented by you in the article 
(Spreading communalism, 

23—29 August). I have nev¬ 
er said that the aims of the 
Hindu Kraiiti Manch is to 
take up anns to achieve a 
Hindu Rashtra, Our aim is to 
create awareness among the 
people of India about the 
need for a Hindu Rashtra. I 
had told the author that our 
organisation would take up 
amis against all anti-national 
elements. We also want to 
help the government to 
crush these forces. 
lahwurDatU prealdent, Hindu 
KrantIManehi Delhi 
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V ishwakarma Puja is not a holiday, which 
makes it a pretty unique puja in Bengal, for 
in our lovely state of Bengal puja holidays are a 
j birthright. But the kites sway and loop through a 
gentle sky flavoured by a breeze slowly shedding 
the weight of monsoon and beginning to wear the 
crisper sharpness of a still-distant but clearly 
visible winter. And the first of the images of 
divinity appear: in the machine rooms of factor¬ 
ies or the arcade of multistoried buildings, the 
packets of prasad reach your desk and you know 
the season of festivals has begun. The images 
are smaU in size; nothing compared to the giant 
^urgas which will dominate the heart, mind and 
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In our lovely state 
of Bengal pw/i 
holidays are a 
MrBiriglit..Tbe 
gfamtOuriai 


Matliniiidfa^^ 
veins of Ctkiitti 


veins of Calcutta in a fortnight's time, the eyes of 
the goddess large and lustrous as she spears the 
evil demon with her silver spear, eyes which 
every Bengali woman wants td make her own, 
eyes with power and a magic which fuses 
compassion witli strength. There is a message 
for aU those who rule in those eyes: the 
protector of the people cannot be weak or he will 
be consumed by the demon. And the protector 
of the people cannot rule without compassion 
either, or he wiD be consumed by his own sense 
of importance, his own tyranny. It is entirely 
appropriate that this symbol of security, gener¬ 
osity and deliverance is a woman, for who else 
can epitomise both creation and service better 
than the mother, and who else can command the 
world with the flash of a hidden anger which lies 
dormant, like a volcano in the belly of a 
mountain, waiting to erupt when the demon 
surfaces? The gods of Hinduism are subtle in 
their moods, for they see the world as both a 
speck of dust and as infinity, and are not overly 
impressed by either: life is a caricature at many 
simultaneous levels, and divinity must deal with 
all of them at once—one hand wielding a spear, 
another carrying Shiva's snake, a third India's 
chakra, a fourth the mace, a fifth the conch 
shell...Durga is ready for her complex battle to 
save her devotees, and becomes, in this incarna¬ 
tion, the symbol of power and protection. 

Raiely have I looked forward to the month of 
festivals more. There has been a wearying 
quality about the politics of this year, a sense of 
unreal battles being fought in the name of pride 
while the demons of hunger and thirst have 
prowled the land unchallenged. Long sessions of 
Parliament have been turned into raucous cham¬ 
bers controlled by a single mantra. If there had 
been some point to all the clamour, it might even 
have been justifiable. But everything happened, 
and nothing changed. For months, each evening 
was consumed in the swirl of the latest variation 
of the single rumour: Rajiv Gandhi will go today. 
Rajiv Gandhi will resign tomorrow, Rajiv Gandhi 
will run away to Italy behind his fleeing wife once 
the Baron prints the secret document, proving 
that Rajiv Gandhi took money from Bofors. 

Well, the season has changed, and no such 
smoking gun has emerged. V.P. Singh now says 
that the system, and not Bofors, is the real 
issue; that electoral funding, not Amitabh Bach- 
chan, is the problem. If thiSf was only going to be 
a battle of sermons, why was so much of the 
nation's time wasted? Yes, Bofors was and is a 
problem; and everyone was perfectly justified in 
getting angry and so forth—^but was it the only 
problem facing the government? Why did no 
ciusader or Opposition parliamentarian scream 
and holler and boycott and obstruct over the 
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dead in Meerut, or the hungry and thirsty in the 
villages? Why was government not made 
accountable for sins of omission and commission 
on a hundred different matters? There is an 
answer: because the target was not the Con¬ 
gress government but one individual, Rajiv 
Gandhi. It was not a war of issues, but a personal 
vendetta organised by a cabal which had been in 
league for more than a year. 

Forgive me, then, if 1 turn away from the 
posturing of these new reformers and the 
politics of the old, and concentrate on a much 
nobler game—cricket. 

The smell of leather is in the air, and I cannot 


One of the 
happiest days of 
my life was when I 
got Gavaskar and 
fmranhifrontof 
the TV cameras 
^ foratalkon 
cricket 


wait for the magical tour to begin. What an 
absolutely great tournament this is going to be! 1 
could not care less if Mr Ian Botham can’t stand 
our environment or Mr Gordon Greenidge has 
the plague: two of the greatest geniuses the 
game has produced will be here, engaged in the 
last great contest of their lives but playing as if 
they could continue for a decade more and still 
leave all the upstarts hanging alongside far 
behind. One of the happiest days of my life was 
when I managed to get Sunil Gavaskar and Imran 
Khan in front of the television cameras for a 
discussion on cricket. We were in Jaipur, and the 
location of this shoot was the beautiful palace 
terrace. 1 did not know Imran Khan at all, but the 
wonderfully generous and very urbane and the 
most perfect of gentlemen, Omar Qureslii, put in 
a word and Imran agreed. I knew Sunil, but was 
not certain if that was good news or bad news! 
But when Sunil wants to be charming, he can 
charm even something as currently hostile as the 
Eden Gardens crowds. Sunil decided to opt for 
kindness that day, and I think we had a fabulous 
interview. What I shall savour long after I have 
forgotten interviews with so many political 
tindrums is Imran telling me after the discussion 
had been recorded, *'I almost hit you!”"When,” I 
asked, valiantly covering up a mild attack of panic 
with an insouciant grin (after all, Imran had not 
even betrayed a tremor of anger during his 
answers). When, apparently, I had suggested to 
Imran that his bowling had gone. Ha ha ha. “You 
should have hit me," I repbed, “it would have 
been great television.” 

And extremely bad for my teeth, I can assure 
you. Thank God for the restraint of gentlemen. I j 
am not at all sure if Mr javed Miandad would 
have been as. . 

But I hope to go to Pakistan to sec Imran 
Klian and the great youngsters he has been 
creating with the ability and wisdom of a true 
genius. Wasim Akram. And that sensational 
young allrounder Ejaz Ahmed. And Salim Malik. 

And in India I hope to see Sunil wjU the ball to 
every comer of the field, selecting his ones and 
twos With as much joy and artistry as his 
sw^erving fours. 1 hope Srikkanth lasts for half an 
hour at least in every' innings, and more than an 
hour in some. I hope Vengsarkar's classic bat 
impels that little blob of leather into the stands in 
front of him over and over again for boundaries 
that devastate the bowler. And I hope Azhar 
turns and smacks the ball with the instinctive 
talent that is his gift from destiny. There will not 
be much to see by way of bowling, 1 arn afraid: 
the one-dayer is the batsman’s and the fielder’s 
game. | 

And 1 hope that at the Eden Gardens on 8 ! 
November on a bright and clean and cool j 
morning, the greatest bow'ler of my lifetime, j 
Imran Khan, comes racing m from the High I 
Court end for the first ball of the day to the | 
short, dapper genius who began playing Tests at 
the time when I too got my first proper job, a 
very long 16 years ago: Sunil Manohar 
Gavaskar. 

And may the better man win. o 
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The divine madman of Bhutan 


In Thimphu a few 
days ago I ran into 
a phenomenon 
common to both 
our countries: re¬ 
verence for the 
wandering ascetic 
who combined 
preaching religion 
with sex and liquor. He took them as 
they came his way. As a matter of 
historical fact such homeless purveyors 
of faith and sexual delights were known 
to all religions: Rabelais has written 
about lascivious monks consorting with 
nuns; Islam has its mast-qalandars (di¬ 
vinely possessed nomads) and pagal 
babas. Of the same genre were yogis of 
Mirabai’s hymns from whom Indian 
housewives sought spiritual and sexual 
gratification. 

Drukpa Kunley, a 16th century 
itinerant Lama, is Tibet’s and Bhutan’s 
most popular saint. After travelling ex¬ 
tensively over Tibet he spent many 
years in Bhutan before returning to die 
in his native land. He was a Buddhist 
tantric who scorned ritual and the 
monasticism practised in lamaserais and 
nunneries. His biographer and translator 
of his works, Keith Dowman, described 
him as “more than an historical figu¬ 
re... in Bhutan he is culture hero around 
whom a web of stories and legends, 
facts and fictions, have been spun. He is 
the archetypal divine madman. He deflo¬ 
wered the virgins of Bhutan and ever 
since their consorts with such soft skin, 
and with such strength to cairy loads, 
cannot be found elsewhere. He taught 
both men and women the doctrine of 
Kama...** 

Drukpa Kunley’s anecdotes are ribald 
beyond belief. \^ere\'er he went, he 
carried his “divine thunderbolt of wis¬ 
dom" (his penis). It penetrated myster¬ 
ies of life as it did willing virgins. He 
barely stopped taking his not too- 
reluctant mother to bed. She had ex¬ 
plained that by remaining celibate he had 
forced her to do all the work his wife 
would have done if he had married. That 
night he went to his mother's bed and 
said, “This morning you said you were 
performing all my wife’s duties,” and 
proceeded to get under her quilt. His 
mother called him shameless and told 
him to go back to his room. He per¬ 
sisted. “Even if you have no shame,” 
she said, “what will other people think? 


Jusi ima^e the gossip!” He promised 
to keep it secret. His mother relented: 
“Just don't tell anyone else. Anyhow 
there is a proverb that goes* To sell your 
body, you don't need a pimp, to hang a 
painted scroll you don't need a nail; and 
to lose your virtue, you don’t need a mat 
in the sun.' So do it if you are going to.” 

“Her words fell into his ears like 
water into boiling ghee, and he sprang 
up and left her alone,” so writes his 
biographer. 

He didn't leave many young women 
alone. At another village he ran into a 
16-year-old nun called Tsewong Pald- 
zom. Through his inner vision the Lama 
saw that the girl was destined to bear 
him a son and said to her, “You must 
give yourself to me.” 

“I have been a nun since childhood,” 
she replied. “I do not know how.” “I'll 
guide you,” he assured her and laid her 
on the side of the road and made love to 
her three times. When the head of the 
monastery learnt that the girl had borne a 
son to the great Lama Drukpa Kunley he 
forgave her “and so no virtue had been 


As a matter of historicii (ad 
homeless purveyors of Mtti and 
sexual deHijits were known to ail 
religions: Rdwiatt has written 
about lascivious monks 
contorting with nuns; Islam has 

AaftiSi Of ^ same genre were 
mg^ofMirabai's hymns 



lost”. The forgiveness proved expen¬ 
sive. Other nuns had affairs with other 
men and named Drukpa as the father of 
their offspring. A year later the nunneiy 
was full of children. In one of his 
sermons Drukpa Kunley states his con¬ 
victions: 

The Lama without a disciple, the 
student without persistence. 

The Pandit without an audience, the 
woman without a love, 

The master without a servant, the 
rich man without food. 

The farmer without crops, the herds¬ 
man without cattle. 

The monk without discipline, the 
Gomcheri (ascetic served by nuns) with¬ 
out instruction. 

The nun obsessed by sex, the man 
unable to reach erection. 

Wealth sought with bum, and shy girls 
panting for sex. 

How ridiculous they look! What laugh¬ 
ter they raise! 

The bawdy tales of fornication and 
.copious intakes of chungmne are inters¬ 
persed with words of wisdom, advice or 
how to square one's karma, escape the 
vicious circle of samsara (birth, death 
and rebirth) and attain nirvana. The 
god-fearing but high-living Lama Drukpa 
Kunley sums up life's philosophy: 

“There is go^ chung (rice wine) at 
the bottom of the pail 
And happiness lies l^low the navel. ” 
And so Om Mani Padme Om—the j 
jewel drops into the ocean. 


HARYANVI 

HORSE-SENSE 

Haryanvi peasant being taken ill 
came to Delhi and was admitted to 
the All India Institute of Medical Scien¬ 
ces. Internee medical students came 
round in turns to examine him. Being 
Bengalis, Tamils and Punjabis none of 
them could understand what the ailing 
Haryanvi was saying to them in his 
dialect. Ultimately a Haryanvi lad work¬ 
ing as a compounder in the hospital 
pharmacy came in, and asked: “Taoo, 
tainey kay ho gaya (Uncle what’s gone 
wrong with you)?” 

The peasant beamed: “/?ey chhoray, 
daktar to tai say, bakee to sab kampod^ 
laagain say (0 boy, you must be the real 
doctor, those others appeared to be 
compounders).” Q 
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Let our debate deal less with the 
question of who is alternative to whom 
and more with real options of alternative 
ways of thought and action. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister 

There is no option but to get the 
people’s verdict again. 

Arun Nehru, former minister of state 
for internal secunty 

I am not satisfied because I could not 
eradicate corruption, I am sorry, I am a 
failure. 

N.TV Rama Rao, Andlhra Pradesh chief 
minister 

In politics today, one would kill one's 
brother. 

V.P. Singh, former defence minister 

If Mr Rajiv Gandhi was so incornpetent, 
why did Mr (V. P.) Singh allow himself to 
work under his leadership for two years? 

KamuapatiTripathi, former Congres- 
s(l) waMng president 


w. support the smaller thief against 
the bigger thief and when the smaller 
becomes the bigger thief, we oppose 
him. 

SharadJoshi, SbetkariSanghatana 
leader, on supporting V.P, Singh 

We (the Opposition) will first plunge 
into the river and then learn how to 
swim and not the other way round. 

Jyoti Basu, West Bengal chief minister 

^)ur estimate is that the CPI(M) has 
received kickbacks worth Rs 50 crores 
through this plan (the Rawdon Square 
deal). 

Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, Union 
minister of state for commerce 

I3usinessmen are not politicians like 
us. 

Saroj Mukherjee, West Bengal Left 
Front chairman, alleging that the Com 
gress(I) is scaring away the business 
community by agitating against the de¬ 
velopment of the proposed Rawdon 
Square crxnplex 


I do not accept the fact that there are 
Sikh terrorists. 

Darshan Singh Ragi, former acting 
chief of the Akal Takht 


We have processed 80 per cent of 
the way to 'Wialistan'. 

A statement issued by AISSF <Guiy it 
Singh) leaders | 

i 

It is now a matter of only four weeks for 
peace to return to Pui^ab. 

SlDDHARTHA ShANKAR RaY, Putifab 
Governor 

He (Arun Shourie) should get a Nobel 
Prize for fooling everyone. 

Russy Karanua, editor o/Bktz 

No religfous preacher will approve of 
family planning. Not Hindus, not Mus¬ 
lims, not Christians, not BudcUusts. 

JIayendraSaraswati, SaiAturadmyiof 
tOinda 

- — - % 
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South Block: seat of power 


FOCUS 


The Prime Mini ster's office 

Rajiv Gandhi has 418 officers in his office. Nehru needed only a dozen. 
How has the Prime Minister’s office grown to its present dimensions? 


E very moment in a Prime 
Minister's life is difficult. It 
might be exhilarating to be at 
the helm of the world's 
largest democracy. But not 
so heady is the feeling that you are being 
constantly watched, studied, and often 
tom apart by detractors for the whole 
world to see. The Prime Minister's only 
friends in the long hard slog from one 
election to another Is his coterie of 
advisers. Politicians and ‘friends' are not 
always trustworthy. A PM’s faith is then 
natu^y placed in the bureaucrats he 
chooses to head and man his own office, 
especially in recent times. It is thus that 
R^v Gandhi has 418 men to help him in 
his arduous task. Jawaharlal Nehru 
needed only a doz^ men, while Shashtri 
needed 20. 

Rajiv Gandhi's irrepressible urge to 
jet across to all comers of the vast 
country at the slightest pretext and his 
person^ involvement in a number of 
functions which earlier Primip Ministers 
kept away from^h^ had one unfortunate 
&li-out—a steep increase in psts. Rajiv 
Gandhi has come to be reg^^ed as the 
most expensive Prime M^ter this 
country has had so far. Expanses of the 
PM's office in 1986-87 totalled Rs 


159.30 lakhs and the budget estimate of 
expenses in 1987-88 is Ks 170.39 lakhs. 
The sum of Rs 159.30 lakhs in 1986-87 
was divided over salaries (Rs 93.38 
lakhs), travel expenses (Rs 3.44 lakhs), 
office expenses (Rs 58 lakhs), other 
charges (Rs 2.98 lakhs) and grants-in-aid 
(Rs 1.50 lakhs). The for 1987-88 esti¬ 
mate of Rs 170.39 lakhs includes Rs 
109.23 lakhs on salaries, Rs 4 lakhs on 
travel, Rs 50.66 lakhs on office ex¬ 
penses, Rs 5 lakhs on other charges and 
Rs 1.50 lakhs on grants-in-aid. The j 
Prime Minister travels extensively; in 
1986 he flew an estimated 2,54,298 km 
in lAF aircraft, and till mid-1987, 
1,32,218 km. He had logged 10,946 km 
on unofficial tours within the country in 
1986, and 55,381 km till mid-1987. | 

As the youngest and most dashing j 
Prime Minister ever, how does Rajiv l 
Gandhi work and why does he need such i 
a large staff to help him? Who are his | 
men and women and what hierarchy do ^ 
they function in? It was after Dr P.C. j 
Alexander's ignominious exit during the j 
early days of Rajiv Gandhi's tenure, after j 
a spy ring was found operating in the 
PM's secretariat, that Sarla Grewal, as 
IAS officer of the Pxmjab cadre, was 
brought in as his secretary. The PM has 


two other officers of the rank of secret¬ 
ary working under him—his information 
adviser H.Y. Sharada Prasad (who had 
served Mrs Indira Gandhi in the same 
capacity) and G.K. Arora. 

Below them are two additional secre¬ 
taries, Montek Singh Ahluwalia, who 
deals with economic matters, and R. 
Vasudevan, who coordinates govern¬ 
ment departments and corresponds with 
state governments. There are three 
joint secretaries, Mam Shankar Aiyar, 
R. Sen and P.M.A. Hakim, and three 
officers of director rank. J.N. Chaubey 
(IAS), Meera Shankar (IFS) and H.C, 
Bakshi, Rajeshwari Tandon, the social 
secretary, Rita Nangia, an economist, 
and Vaidyanathan, who deals with secur¬ 
ity matters, are all officers-on-special 
duty (OSD), and below them are three 
officers of the rank of deputy secretary, 
Pulak Chaudhury, Rahul Khplkir and 
M. L. Asari, the senior petitions officer, 
Vincent George, the PM's' efficient 
and hardworking personal secretary and 
the man closest to him and intimate as a 
shadow, has a deputy secretary's rank. 
To back up this team is a battalion of 
under secretaries, and section officers 
supervising departments like parliamen¬ 
tary affairs, research and reference. 
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Rajiv Gandhi' expensive PM 


R k a jW Gandhi has come to 
.beregaidedasthe 
ii most expensive Prime 
Minister this country has had so 
far. Expenses of toe PM'soffice 
in 1986-87 totalled RsiS9.30 
lakhs and the budget estimate of 
expenses to 1987-88 is Rs 
170.39 lakhs...ln 1986the PM 
flew an estimated 2,54,298 km 
to lAF aircraft and tiil mid-1987, 
1,32,218 km. He had logged 
10,946 km on unofficial tours 
within the country to 1986 and 
55,181 km till mid-1987 


receiving, Hindi, constitutional, advis¬ 
ory, econonuc, funds and political, and, 
of course, there is no dear th of peons, 
clerks, and staff car drivers. 

The PM hirnself holds charge of the 
portfolios his mother had traditionally 
held—science and technology, atomic 
energy, ocean development, space, and 
currently, external affairs. ‘These sec¬ 
tions," said Sharada Prasad, "deal with 
him directly, sending files straight up to 
him." However, "sending" the file here 
has a different meaning—it is actually a 
"brief' or “summary". Apart from the 
personal office, issues concerning the 
cabinet are taken care of by the cabinet 
secretariat, which is responsible for the 
formal coordination of the govemnent. 
"But there are certain cabinet papers 
which do come to the PM," Sharada 
Prasad added. Even here, when there is 
a larger inflow of files, "summaries" 
have to be prepared. "The PM himself 
goes tlirough 300 files a day,"Sharada 
Prasad said. Naturally, this means sec¬ 
retarial assistance to prepare summar¬ 
ies. The i)erson who gives the brief is 
always a top official like G.K. Arora or I 
M.S. Ahluwalia, Joint secretary Mam 
Shankar Aiyar has a largely outdoor job: 
he helps in keeping the PM’s public 
relations intact and is the person looking 
after the PM's tours, discussing 
arrangements with state chief ministers 
and other state officials. 


The PM’s office also receives at least 
500-600 requests every' day for the PM 
to address various jubilee and annual day 
, meetings and so prionties have to be 1 
I set. V. George deals with the political 
i requests: partymen, ministnes and offi- 
i cials beg and plead vMh him and it is up 
' to him to use liis judgment on whose 
1 name to “include". Every morning, 
i George has a three-page note on such 
, requests ready for the PM to go 
' through. MPs meet the PM quite often, 
i but even they have to fix appointments 
I through George. The PM's personal 
' secretary has his own little office: a | 

> section officer, five additional private 
secretaries and six personal assistants. 
About 500 letters are despatched each 
day. "We get requests to send about 300 
messages per day for annual days and 
other celebrations," an official said. Ten 
are sent by the PM, first person. In 
70-80 cases, his good wishes are con¬ 
veyed, and many more are filed. It is left 
to the social secretary and deputy 
secretary to take a decision on other 
requests. 

The PM himself assumes additional 
responsibilities from time to time. 
"Right now, he is responsible for the 
drought relief operations," said Sharada 
Prasad. He coordinates meetings and 
assigns tasks to his own secretariat. ITie 
PM also demands information from his 
officers. For instance, he recently 


wanted to know the latest on the rainfall 
and water supply situation and the 
demands of states. This apart, the PM 
has his National Relief Fund to look 
after. People send money for it. An 
account is kept by the auditor general of 
central revenue, the section dealing with 
payments made out of it for flood and 
drought relief, and for special cases 
deserving help. The PM is also chairman 
of some 25 to 30 trusts (like the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare) and national 
committees. His information adviser 
Sharada Prasad deals with their publicity 
and keeps him posted about the dates of 
their meeting and the agendas for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Rajiv Gandhi is an amiable host to 
visiting foreign dignitaries, but eve^- 
thing that transpires at his meetings with 
them, long or short, goes on record. R. 
Sen is the officer who sits in on all his 
chats with diplomats and foreign visi¬ 
tors, prepares notes immediately after 
the meetings are over, maintains a 
record of them and informs the foreign 
office about it. He aI§o conveys the PM's 
tentative decisions arising out of these 
meetings to the foreign ministry. 

Requests for interviews and press 
conferences can be a tricky affair. Like 
his mother, who was terse and edgy at 
press conferences, Rsyiv Gandhi is a 
reluctant interviewee, though probably 
not by choice. Every year, his office 
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receives some 400-450 requests for 
interviews with the press, not many of 
which can even be considered. Said 
Sharada Prasad; “More than the time 
factor, it is a question of propriety: how 
many interviews can a Prime Minister 
give?" Recently, the PM, had obliged 
the BBC by appearing on their “phone-in 
programme" in which people in Britain 
were free to ask him questions on the 
telephone. Soon enough, he got five 
other requests for interviews from Bri¬ 
tain. “Now the PM is going to Canada 
and we have already got 18 requests 
from there. We have to see how many 
interviews he can grant," Shaiada Pra¬ 
sad added. 

Briefing the PM before an interview 
or Parliament session is vital. The 
bureaucrats find out what is uppermost 
in people's minds, anticipate questions, 
and prepare notes for which they consult 
ministries. Then the PM is briefed so 
that he is ready to answer the queries, 
though, as Sharada Prasad remarked, 
“one or two surprises always spring up". 
A similar exercise is carried out before 
the PM faces Parliament. He is in charge 
of several ministries and has to be 
briefed thoroughly on questions relating 
to them which are scheduled to come up 
in Parliament, even though it is .the 
minister of state who answers them. 
But» normally, the PM is briefed well 
enough to be able to intervene. 


T he popular notion of the PM's office 
is that it is a super-government, an 
interceptor of files, a law unto itself. As 
a senior official admitted: “We do not’ 
want to act, and officially do not act as 
the government. But the Prime Minister 
is the Prime Minister, he coordinates 
and gives direction to the government. 
So other ministers would naturally like 
to find out his views." The search for the 
“truth" is indeed desperate. Quite fre¬ 
quently, secretaries, ministers and chief 
ministers try their best to know the 
PM’s mind by “sounding out" officials 

T b« popular notion of the 
PM's office Is that it is a 
supefYovemnient,an 
interceptor of fBes, alaw unto 
itself. As a senior official admit' 
ted: * We do not want to act, and 
offidally do not act as the govrnn* 
mont. M the Prime Mbilsier is 
the Prime Minister, he coordin* 
atosandgim dfae^ to the 
govommeiit' 


and advisers around him. Naturally, this 
had made men like R. K. Dhavi^, M.L 
Fotedar and Vyay Dhar extremely 
powerful, as it has added to the weight 
of an official like Gopi Arora today. At 
one point, state governments were said 
to be surviving “at the pleasure" of M.L. 
Fotedar. 

The fact is that this is an oversimpli¬ 
fied view. As a former Indira Gandhi 
confidant pointed out: “How you deal 
with people as an adviser to the PM 
depends on the rapport they have built 
with you and vice versa." At an informal 
level, the PM's advisers do probably 
influence the political process, willingly 
or unwillingly. But their position de- 
pends entirely on the personality, ex¬ 
perience and political acumen of the PM. 
True, the political clout of Mrs Gandhi's 
closest lieutenants—Dhawan and Fote¬ 
dar—was unquestioned. Chief minis¬ 
ters, ministers, politicians and bureauc¬ 
rats took their word for the PM's. But 
by no stretch of imagination does this 
I mean that they could ever decide a 
matter independent of the PM. 

Said a former aide of Mrs Gandhi: 
“Nobody ever understood the way her 
mind worked. She made her friends and 
advisers feel free to air their views. She 
heard them out But when she made up 
her mind, she did it herself. 1 would 
always be outspoken with her when 1 
was giving her my views. But after I was 
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In the agony of a toothache 
who do you think of first? 
God? Or Clove Oil? 

Remember when you had a toothache and 
grandma soothed it with Ciove Oil? 

Ciove has been known for centuries for its 
medicinal properties, and its tingling freshness. Thafs why 
Clove is so wideiy used... in cooking, in medical science and ,’ i/ 
now, in Promise toothpaste. 

Clove Oil is a vital ingredient in Promise toothpaste. 

It reaches every corner of your mouth, to attack the germs 
that weaken your teeth and cause bad breath. So Promise 
keeps your teeth strong, heaithy and sparkling white, and your 
breath, tingiing fresh. 

Promise toothpaste with Ciove Oii. Ifs a unique 
formulation for healthy teeth and fresh, clean breath. 







told of her decision, would shut my 
eyes and impte^ot it 105. per cent— 
going five i^r cent oyer what she 
ejected. It is ridiculous to believe that 
ai^one could take.a dbdsion for her, or 
wield political power "by independently 
controlling politicians. If anyone did, 
there was always someone else to brin^ 
it to her notice. And would she spare 
such a person? Nobody who had tri^ to 
outpace her, in the Congress, govern¬ 
ment or bureaucracy—much less her 
own office—^has ever survived, l^iv 
Gandhi's first months in office mi^t 
have found him fumbling and eager for 
support and advice. But h^ has come 
into his own now. With his wealth of 
experience now, he too, I am sure, is 
going to emulate his mother.*' 

The volume of business of the Prime 
Minister's “public office", now ensc¬ 
onced in Rail Bhavan, is one of the 
indices of his or her popularity and needs 
a fairly large staff to handle. The public 
office received an average of 1,800 
letters a day during Mrs Gandhi's first 
term in office, 600 a day during Mor^i 
Desai's time, 2,500 a day in Indira 
Gandhi's second term, and now gets 
2,000 a day in Rajiv Gandhi’s term. Why 
did the mail drop in the Janaia days? 
According to officials in the FM's office, 
Moraiji Desai was never affectionate 
and personal enough in his approach to 
common problems. People found him a 
forbidding personality, even though he 
was honest and righteous. • But if any 
complaints from oppressed women dr 
retired people reached Indira Gandhi she 
would always instruct her officers to 
“find out" about them. “Moraiji did it 
too," said an official, “but the public 
implicitly trusted Indira." Much of the 
warmth ^d generosity of concern have 
rubbed off from mother to son. Hence 
the high inflow of mail even now. 

I s the change in the stature, size and 
expansion of the PM's office unavoid¬ 
able? The strength of the PM's office, 
says Sharada Prasad, depends on his 
personality and the volume of work it 
has to handle. Naturally, the structure of 
the office and style of operations have 
varied widely from one Prime Minister 
to another though each has had to 
maintain a “public office". 

Nehru, for instance, could afford to 
make do with just 12 officials in his 
set-up. Among the men he brought into 
his office were H.V.R. Iyengar, A.V'. 
Pai, and Dharmavira, aU secretaries to 
the ^vemment who were designated 
principal private secretaries (PPS) to the 
PM, British style. He also had at his 
disposal persons like the firebrand 
Pit^bar Pant of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, of which Nehru himself was chair- 



M.Oj, Mathal: powerful aaalatant 


man. In Pant, the PM had found a 
person who would advise him and also 
speak to the Planning Commission on his 
behalf. Nehru himself held direct charge 
of departments like external affairs and 
science and technology. But he had 
Girija Shankar Bajpai, who was desig¬ 
nated as a secretary general, so that he 
was not limited to the foreign office (to 
which he belonged) and could advise him 
in other areas, too. Homi Bhabha, who 
was chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commision, besides being a secretary to 
the government was also Nehru's prin¬ 
cipal adviser on all matters relating to 
science and technology. 

Nehru was not concerned about the 
nitty gritties of ministries like finance 
and commerce from which he shied 
away. But he did attach great import¬ 
ance to them, and preferred to have 
experts in the cabinet like C.D. De- 
shmukh and T,T. Krishnamachari to 
handle them. He was also broadminded 
enough to keep an anti-Congress man 
like Dr B.R. Ambedkar—^a towering 
personality in his own right—as his law 
minister, and others like S.P. Mookher- 
jee and Harekrushna Mahtab as minis¬ 
ters. He left it to them to take charge of 
their ministerial responsibilities, and for 
the rest relied 'on the cabinet, which 
would be the clearing house for appoint¬ 
ments, etc. “However’’, commented 
L.K. Jha, a former prime ministerial 
adviser himself, “his immediate advisers 
were bureaucrats." AU, with the excep- ; 
tion of M.O. Mathai. ^id Jha: “Mathai 
was not formally a {^rt of the bureaucra¬ 
cy, but was playing a political-cum- 



P.N. Haksar; laft-orlantad 


administrative-cum-influential role. You 
could say that he had the same qualities 
of R. K. Dhawan and other parliamentary 
secretaries later. Mathai was a person 
with a political background, designated 
as a special adviser or something, sitting 
in a room next to Nehru's in South 
Block, and wielding a great deal of clout, 
whether intended or not.” 

Nehru was also a “people's Prime 
Minister" in every sense, and this kept 
the typewriters in his “public office” 
rattling away. “Even in his earliest 
days,” said Sharada Prasad, “people 
looked up to him as someone who could 
solve their problems.” This attitude has 
a lot to do with the historical circumst¬ 
ances of Partition and the woes that 
followed that event. “Refugees found in 
Nehru a shoulder to weep on. He spent 
long hours with them. They even came 
to his house in Allahabad with com¬ 
plaints. P'or solving popular grievances, 
Nehru's was a legend.” 

N ehru’s demise led to a weakening of 
the “steel frame”, intensified poli¬ 
tics within the bureaucracy and the 
inevitable scramble for designations en¬ 
sued. But the decorum of the Raj 
survived for some more time in the 
PM's office. When Nehru was about to 
die—he had stopped working during his 
last months—he had brought in Lai 
Bahadur Shastri as a minister without 
portfolio to virtually deal with such 
things that the PM dealt with. He was 
handling routine business, and the 
arrangement was that ail the PM's files 
would be looked into by him, and if there j 
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Crores of foreign exchange saved r 

Insist on 


TATA SLIDE GATE 
REFRACTORIES 


The slide gate system has been established 
the world over as a safe, reliable and 
economical operation for teeming of quality 
steehand refractories are .the' most important 
components of any slide gate system. 

The widest possible range of these special 
refractories comes from the leader in the 
industry, TRL- the first and only manufacturer 
in the country of. such refractories, fcxtensive 
R & D work had been done over many years to 
indigenously develop these refractories, both 
in magnesite and high alumina qualities. 

Over the last few years, TRL slide gate 
refractories have found application in ladles 
with capacities ranging from 10 T. to 270 T. 
and have given excellent performance for both 
ingot teeming and continuous casting. Inte¬ 
grated steel plants like Bhilai, with ladle 
capacity of 270 T. and Tata Steel, with ladle 


capacity of 130 T. regularly use these refrac-i 
tories, apart from over TWENTY mini steel 
plants with ladle capacity from 10 T. to 50 T.. 
Depending on the ladle capacity, various sizes 
of slide plates and associate refractories are 
used, e.g. 1 BK, 1 QC, 2BK, 2QC, 3QC, 4QC for 
the INTERSTOP system. TRL can also manu¬ 
facture slide gate refractories suitable for other 
systems, e.g. FLOCON, and is already manu¬ 
facturing refractories for the T-Stop system 
developed by Tata Steel. 

TRL has recently entered into a technical 
collaboration agreement with M/s. Kurosaki 
Refractories Co. Ltd., Japan, a world leader, 
for the manufacture of alumina-carbon slide 
plates with better performance characteristics. 

The Engineers of TRL are at your disposal, as 
always, to advise regarding your teeming 
problems. 


TRL— where innovative ideas take concrete shape 
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FOCUS 



was something important, the person in 
question could go and talk to the PM. So 
there was no bureaucracy damning the 
matter from a technical angle because 
Nehru was no longer capable of dealing 
with these things. 

About this time, Dharmavira had gone 
to Czechoslovakia as ambassador and 
Keshav Ram was just a joint secretary 
level officer who could not be designated 
a PPS. He was called a special private 
secretary, with more dignity than pow¬ 
er. By this time Shastri was handling 
much of the Pnme Minister's work and 
the rest was left to the cabinet. 

When Nehru died, Shastri became 
PM. He was a man of great humility, and 
nervous even about his command over 
English. He was deperately anxious not 
to make any mistakes on economic and 
other matters and wanted to live up to 
the high standards Nehru had set. He 
really wanted to be helped, and asked 
L.K. Jha, then secretary, economic 
affairs, to come in to his office. Said Jha: 
‘*He had two other people who had 
worked with him before, C.P. Snvasta- 
va, a very brilliant man, who was with 
him when he was dealing with transport 
and shipping, and Mahesh Prasad, who 
was with him in the home ministry, a 
man who was capable and honest,” This 
was the trio that saw Shastri through his 
brief period in office. 

“Srivastava and Prasad were two 
younger officials, both joint secretaries, 
who did not like the idea of following the 
older nomenclature of being called pri¬ 
vate secretaries,” said Jha. 'They 
wanted to be joint secretaries to the 
PM.” Jha said he was not even aware of 
it at the time when the two officials 
argued for the posts of secretaries to the 


PM, though it was a change of nomencl- 
atuie “without any significance”. Jha 
added that .a senior joumalist had made 
the allegation that he had begun aggran¬ 
dising the PM’s office by getting himself 
on to various committees which the 
earlier PPPs were not members of. 


i Ilk Jl y characteristic 
* l|vl during the years 
I w Ithatiwaswith 
Shastriji and Indiraji was that I 
maintained that the cabinet 
secretary wouM relate to the PM 
as much as i did. I made Ha point 
that while coming from the 


cabinet secretaiy to the PM, a file 
did not have to go through me ’ 



L.K. 


“This was a complete misunderstand¬ 
ing,” he protested. “I was secretary, 
economic affairs, before I went to the 
PM’s office and in that capacity 1 was on 
a number of committees. The cabinet 
secretary had asked me to remain on 
them and I had replied that 1 would, 
because they interest me. It was more 
by way of personal involvement that I 
continued to be on the committees,” 
Shastn also thought of having other 
secretaries. He had thought of keeping 
L.P. Singh on the political and law and 
order side. But Singh was not released 
by Gulzan Lai Nanda, the then home 
minister. So it fell on L.K. Jha to be the 
sole adviser. “I had to advise him on 
most matters, including the war with 
Pakistan, the nonalignment summit, Bri¬ 
tain, Canada. And as Shastnji was not in 
good health, people would come and ask 
me ratlier than him. Sometimes, for the 
(JN Security Council meeting, our man 
there would nng me up at 2 am rather 
than disturb Shastnji. 1 would either give 
a response if I knew the PM’s mind or 
say that I would get back to the caller 
after speaking to the PM. But actually, 
my role was largely because of Shastri¬ 
ji s weak physical condition. So at many 
times 1 had to present myself. And also, 

1 was on so many convnittees. So, when 
1 was not speaking on Shastriji's behalf 
or giving the PM’s position, I was 
thinking of ruling at a personal level.” 

T lie PM’s office was called the PM's 
secretariat in Shastri's time. Total 
number of gazetted officers in Nehru's 
last days was 10-12 and in Shastri's 
time, 20-25, Of these, one was a 
secretary, two joint secretaries, and 
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beJow them three-four deputy secretar¬ 
ies. 

After Shastri died, Jha told Indira 
Gandhi that his was a post of confidence, 
and if she wanted, she could keep him 
and everyone else in the office. “She 
asked me to stay on,” Jha recounted, 
“told her that I was more of an economic 
animal. But she said she wanted me at 
least to be with her till the next election 
(due in 1972).” But while jha stayed on, 
Srivastava and Prasad, who were close 
to Shastri, chose to go away. A joint 
secretary was taken on, Shushitol 
Baneri^e, who joined as additional 
secret^, and there was another offic¬ 
er, Bhisham Tandon, who was also a 
joint secretary. The number was not 
greatly enlarged. Later, of course, the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat burgeoned, 
with people from P.N. Haksar and P.N. 
Dhar who were secretaries to Indira 
Gandhi during her first term to V. 
Shankar who served Moraiji Desai dur¬ 
ing the Janata interregnum and Krish- 
naswamy Rao Saheb who worked for 
both Charan Singh and Indira Gandhi 
when she came back in 1980. Later Mrs 
Gandhi brought in Dr P.C. Alexander, 
who had retired after a UN stint, as her 
personal secretary, at the head of a vast 
and growing establishment. Dr Alexan¬ 
der had the misfortune of having to 
witness some of the most ghastly events 
in the life of a top bureaucrat^—the PM's 
assassination and the disclosure of a spy 
racket operating under his nose. 

If Shastri had strengthened the PM’s 
establishment in South Block and trans¬ 
formed it firom a personalised set-up to a 
full-fledged secretariat, Indira Gandhi 
continu^ the process of consolidation. 
She too, had a secretary and two joint 
secretaries besides others who were 
looking after specific matters. After 
Prasad and Srivastava left, Shushitol 
Banerjee, a joint secretary, started look¬ 
ing after political matters, G. Ramachan- 
dran handled economic matters and K. 
Natwar Singh foreign affairs. Baneijee 
was later replaced by B. Tandon, G. 
Ramachandran by V. Ramachandran 
(now the chief secretary of Kerala) and 
Natwar Singh by M. Malhotra, now 
assistant secretary general of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Salman Haider joined the office under 
Morarji Desai, who changed its name to 
the PM’s office. Harsmukh Shah, a joint 
secretary, was looking after political 
matters under Moraiji Desai, and V. 
Ramachandran continued to be in charge 
of economic matters. Prakash Shah, a 
joint secretary, was in charge of foreign 
policy matters. When Mrs Gandhi came 
back in 1980, Krishnaswamy Rao Saheb 
continued to be her secretiy for some 
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Sharada Prasad 


time before being replaced by Dr. P. C. 
Alexander. Mrs (Gandhi’s economic 
adviser then was Dr Arjun Sengupta, 
who later became a secretary, Sharada 
Prasad became secretary in 1980. So 
the three-secretary system. 

After L. K. Jha left the post of secret¬ 
ary, P.N, H^sar replaced him. P.N. 
Dhar was then adviser to the PM. Later, 
Haksar was elevated to the position of 
principal secretary to the PM after his 
retirement and P.N. Dhar was made a 
secretary. Neither P.N. Haksar nor 
P.N. Dhar were, strictly, bureaucrats. 
Haksar was a reputed lawyer who had 
been inducted into the foreign service 
(he was India’s ambassador to Austria) 
by Nehru, and P.N. Dhar, a disting¬ 
uished economist, was director of the 
Institute of Economic Growth. Haksar, 
known for his leftist leanings, had joined 
the PM's secretariat at a time when 
Indira Gandhi was vigorously going 
through with her programme of nationa¬ 
lisation. After Haksar was made deputy 
chairman of the Planning Ck)mmission, 
P.N. Dhar continued as Mrs Gandhi’s 

Vincent George end Men! Shenkar Alyar 



secretary until the election of 1977. The 
only new post Mrs Gandhi hadjcreated 
after taking over from Shastri was ^t 
of the information adviser. The first 
incumbent was B. George Verghese 
(later editor-in-chief of Indian Ex¬ 
press). H.Y. Sharada Prasad was then 
designated as director of information. 
Ver^ese left his post after a little less 
than three years, and Sharada Prasad 
became information adviser. 

Does a big establishmentri^ljke the 
secretariat blur the PM’s view^ Said 
L.K. Jha: “My characteristic during the 
years that I was with Shastrgi and 
Indiraji was that I maintained that the 
cabinet secretary would relate Jto the 
PM as much as 1 did. I made if a point 
that while coming from the cabinet 
secretary to the PM, a file did not have 
to go through me. 1 did not see it. It was 
open to the PM to keep a file on which 
he or she wanted my advice. That’s 
different. But 1 never came in between. ” 

This position changed afterwards, and 
this is what caused most of the charges 
that the PM’s office is facing today. Said 
Jha: “Tliese allegations arise because 
the appointment cases are handled by 
secretariat officers, not necessarily top 
officials, but even junior officers who are 
themselves in the run. Even' if such 
people give you sound advice, the feel¬ 
ing that there is a prejudice is always 
there...justice must appear to be done.” 
Apparently, when P.N. Haksar came in, 
he believed in the committed civil ser¬ 
vant and a “committed judiciary”. He 
picked officers firom the point of view of 
their political orientation and thus cre¬ 
ated a flutter in the bureaucracy. Said 
Jha: “1 was happily in the Reserve Bank 
of India by that time, so I had no 
personal knowledge.” 

The increase in the quantity of work 
over the years, however, is justification, 
enough for the expansion of the PM’s 
office today. The load today is 
tremendous and besides, the PM’s own 
involvement has become so much more 
widespread. Said Jha: “Nehru never 
involved himself in the variety of sub¬ 
jects that Rajiv Gandhi deals with. Indira 
Gandhi was half way. She was also 
involved with a great many things, but 
still she left lots of things to her officials, 
but R^iiw Gandhi’s involvement ranges 
wider and hence there are many more 
problems that he faces, too. And when 
the volume of^ work becomes large, 
there is need for people to sort things 
out, to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. So the impression that the PM’s 
<^ce is now a great j^wer is too hurried 
a judgment (>ne have to analyse 
why things have come to such a pass.” 

Nkmal MMIra/AKtir 0sM 
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Heh priests of violeiice 


T ihe voice of reason has failed. Akal Takht acting 
Jathedar Darshan Singh Ragi, whose mellifluous 
voice has captured the hearts of millions of Sikhs all 
over the world and whose singing of gurbani is said 
to have a hypnotic pov/er, stands isolated today. 
His only crime is that he dared to go against the express 
wishes of the militant groups and advocated the adoption of 
gal (talk) instead of goJi (bullet) to solve the Punjab imbroglio. 
Today, the bard is living in self-imposed retirement in his 
Zirakpur village house near Chandigarh, surrounded by armed 
guards of his own choice. On 8 August, he made a retreat 
from the highest religious seat of the Sikhs, announcing that 
he would keep himself “aloof' to “avert a conflict" between 


The militants are trying to stage a comeback—this time with the 
support of the four Sikh high priests. And the lone voice of sanity, of 
Darshan Singh Ragi, has been drowned 
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the Akal Takht and the “angry youth". 

Exactly a month later, he was squarely condemned by none 
other than the four high priests for retracing his steps at a 
"moment of crisis". In the words of the high priests, it was 
“like a general deserting his army in the midst of a battle". 
The high priests left no doubt that they were the votaries of 
goli and not gal when they exhorted the Sikh masses to lend 
full support to the militants who were “sacrificing theirdives" 
for the “freedom of the panth” All this came in the backdrop 
of the controversial convention convened by Darshan Singh 
Ragi on 4 August at the Teja Singh Samundari Hall in the 
Golden Temple complex in Amritsar where militants staged a 
coup against the Ragi—who managed to keep the peo¬ 
ple spell-bound by his bril- 
liantly delivered, persuasive 
speech in favour of the 

Anandpur Sahib Resolu- ^phelUgtwho 

tion— and declared the H Wit tnttlllilfl II 

achievement of ‘Khalistan' as H ^ _ 

the only goal of the Sikh H wlBKllUJ 

panth. Hopes of a peaceful JaihedarofKieAiHl 
solution to the Punjab prob- Tal<Muitilt4liA«Mll 
lem were dashed once again. . 

Tfc proc.™ pf Dardm JWlltl«ltalhl«dlinl 

Singh Ragi’s isolation had TMSaf COUU HOt 

started much earjier. Even rMMCileMmNiflStiW 

as early as June this year, he a# • 

had threatened to resign if pOSmOnOIopOWtnuW 

his authonty was nut re- reSgloutiwadaiKitrM 

spected by the irrepressible to aSIWt HI* authority 

militant youths who were not ^ . * 

guided by any political or tlllWJBClIJMI 

religious principles, and to 
whom the achievement 

of an independent, sovereign ‘Khalistan’ was all that mattered 
irrespective of the means. 

The erosion in the authority of the Akal 'fakht had actually 
begun much earlier, to be exact on 26 January this year, 
when, at a sarbat khalsa organised in the (}olden Temple 
complex, the so-called five-member Panthic Committee was 
declared to be the supreme authonty over and above the Akal 
Takht chief. Ragi's flight from the Darshani Deori to his 
Kirtan Bhavan was a logical outcome of the pnKess. 

The Ragi, who was installed as the acting Jathedar of the 
Akal Takht with the tacit support of the Damdami Taksal, 
could not reconcile himself to the position of a powerless 
religious head and tned to assert his authority time and again. 

He was especially incensed over the issuance of highly 
inflammatory posters, pamphlets and orders by the Panthic 


Tht Qoldton Ttompto; (clockwist) Suvindtor Slnoh of Kotgarh Sahib, 
JMwwit Singh of Damdama Sahib, Kaahmira Singh of Akai Takht, 
and Puran Smgh of tha Qoidan Tampla with Darshan Sini;^ Ragi: 
succumbing to tha militants under prataura 


T helhgtwiio 
wtsiniiHMn 
ifieae^ 
Jathedar of Kie/Ud 
Takht wHbthetodt 
sinportofthelMaiiii 
Ti^,nuidnot 
recondoMmieiftothe 
position ofapowerieii 
reSgioutiioad and tried 
toasiert Ms authority 
time and again 
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Committee with the Akal Takht seal on 
them. He tried to persuade the other 
high priests—Jaswant Singh, Kashmira 
Singh, Savinder Singh and Puran 
Singh—to resist these activities but 
failed. His isolation was apparent when 
in June this year, he called a press 
conference and, brandishing the pro¬ 
vocative pamphlets, asked them if they 
supported the use of the Akal Takht 
seal. The four head priests maintained a 
stoic silence, indicating their sympathies 
for the militants. The ^e was thus cast 
for Prof. Darshan Singh Ragi's eventual 
exit. 

I ronically, when Parshan Singh Ragi 
was nominated to the Akal Takht 
towards the end of 1986, he was univer¬ 
sally viewed as a new Bhindranwale, and 
it was widely believed that he would fill 
the vacuum created by the charismatic 
militant leader's death. Although he was 
renowned as a religious singjer for over a 
decade, Ragi came into the limelight only 
after Operation Bluestar and took it 
upon himself to give expression to the 
trauma suffered by the Sikh community 
in the wake of the storming of their 
holiest shrine and the arrest of a large 
number of Sikh leaders. He openly 
defied the emergency regulations then in 
operation in Punjab and went from 
gurdwara to guiilwira singing kirtans 
and urging Sikhs to uphold their l^oric 
traditions of heroism and sacrifice. 
Savagely critical of Indira Can^, he i 


T he strategy of tlwmilitaiits 
s^stobetocraatea 
sHuation in Punjab whei^ 
the Centra will have no option but 
to treat the fflffitents iMckad by the 
DamdamiTaksai asthoaoio 
reprosentativos of the Sikhs ....AH 
other establisiied 
religioos '•polftical institutions of 
theSikhs havobeen rendered 
ineffective 


blamed her for all the sufferings of the 
Sikhs and went to the extent of praising 
her killers, Beant Singh and Satwant 
Singh, in his speeches and songs. This 
naturally brought a number of sedition 
cases to his doorstep but he successfully 
evaded arrest and his popularity swelled 
in Punjab. Apart from Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale's tape-recorded 
speeches, it was the Ragi's cassettes 
which were on the top of the popularity 
charts in Punjab. 

Those were the days when the main 
theme of the Ragi^s songs used to be 
defiance of the Delhi durbar and arming 
of the Sikhs. The balladeer used to sing 
songs relating an anecdote from Guru 
Gobind Singh's life. It is said that once 
the tenth Guru promised his disdples 
priceless gifts; they naturally expected 
some sparkling jewels. But to their 
surprise, the Guru ^ve them gleaming 
swords. Darshan Singh Ragi captured 


this theme in his powerful folk poetry 
and sang with abandon: ‘Tor the true 
Sikh, his weapons are hig jewels." When 
the same Ragi now talks of preferring gal, 
to goli, naturally the militants feel che¬ 
ated. 

T he strategy of the militants seems to 
be to create a situation in Punjab 
wherein the Centre will have no option 
but to treat the militants backed by the 
Damdami Taksal of the late Bhindran¬ 
wale as the sole representatives of the 
Sikhs. Again, it is another irony of 
contemporary history that Baba Joginder 
Singh, the octogenarian father of Bhin¬ 
dranwale who was propped up by the 
militants two years ago, also stands 
alone today as he too refused to act a$ a 
puppet in the extremists' hands. It is the I 
Damdami Taksal, a seminary for training 
priests, which is calling the shots now in 
the name of the so-called Panthic Com¬ 
mittee. All other established religious*- 
political institutions of the Sikhs, be it 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee (SGPC) or the Akali Dal, 
have been rendered ineffective by the 
extremist onslaught a^^ only the 
tants' writ runs in the Golden Temple 
today. 

Even around noon, normally the peak 
hours for the Golden Temple, the shrine 
looks deserted. Not that there are no 
pilgrims; the devotees do come but only 
in trickles. The atmosphere inside the 
temple is distinctly charged and the 
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gun-toting young Sikh boys who roam 
about freely, lend a frightening colour. 
They have no reverence for the pre¬ 
cepts of the religion they swear by. The 
Akal Takht chief who till yesterday was 
the supreme temporal authority is a 
cipher today. The militant groups are 
determined to remove every obstacle in 
their way to achieve ‘KhalrstarV Says 
Jasbir Singli Jang, offke secret J 17 of the 
Gunit Singh faction of the All India Sikh 
Students Federation (AISSF): “We are 
for ‘Khalistan’ and that is the main 
difference between us and the presidium 
faction of the AISSF. They swear by the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution while we will 
not be content with anything less than 

I 



S.S. Barnala‘ faith in the accord 


I ‘Khalistan’. Also, we consider the Dam- 
dami I'aksal’s leadership as supreme, 
and agree with the statement given by 
the four head pnests against Ragi." Jang 
adds that the piesent situation has been 
I mainly created by the Centre which is 
j not opening a dialogue with the militants. 

I “Six months ago, we would have 
• accepted a Khalsa Raj within the Indian 
I Constitution with four subjects left with 
1 tlie Centre. But not any longer. Now, 

I we are detennined to achieve ‘Kha- 
i listan’.*' 

j It looks that initially, the militants 
j were of the view that Ragi's retreat 
; would ultimately go in their favour and 
I that was the reason why the four head 
j priests, who are now critical of Ragi for 
I having left the Akal Takht, had praised 
j him for precisely the same reason. On 
! 18 August, they had issued a statement 
urging the militants to forge unity among 
themselves and praised Darshan Singh 
for having given the militants a chance of 
leadership. 

But soon they realised their mistake. 
The Ragi‘s clever move had removed 
the buffer of the Akal Takht from 
between the government and the mili¬ 


tants and thus pitted them against the 
state without the halo of religious legi¬ 
timacy. Therefore, it became necessary 
for them to reintroduce the authority of 
the head priests and them retreat into 
the shadows again. Now, the govem- 
I ment and others opposed to the politics 
i of terrorism have to per se criticise the 
high priests in order to attack the 
extremists. The religious buffer has 
once again come into existence in the 
form of the four high priests who stand 
between the government and the mili¬ 
tants. 

Yet, the process is undoubtedly self- 
contradictory. The previous actions of 
Darshan Singh Ragi as well as the 


militants have gone a long way to 
contribute to the erosion of rel^ous 
authority and denization of the highest 
religious seat of Sikhism. This is bound 
to have a welcome impact on Punjab 
politics as it may provide a fillip to 
secularisation of the political process in 
the state. 

E ven though Darshan Singh Ragi to¬ 
day denies that he can ever become 
a rubber stamp in the hands of the 
terrorists, the fact remains that for quite 
some time after his installation as the 
acting Akal Takht chief, he acted in a 
blatantly partisan manner, fuelling a 
widespread belief that he was a front- 


‘Only time will tell who has 
been isolated’ 


Darshan Singh Ragi feels that as Jathedar of the Akal 
Takht, he was not vested with enough authority 


Sunday: When did you realise 
that gai (talk) should be prefer¬ 
red to goli (bullet)? 

Darshan Singh Ragi: I have always 
maintained that. I am a realistic, 
praz^atic man. I do not belong to a 
particular group and I am not a 
member of any pany. Whatever I 
feel is according to the Gunimat and 
the principles of the Sikh religion, I 
try to follow that. I do not favour 
anybody nor am I in opposition to 
anybody. 

The four head priests have 
condemned you for your 
**cou)ardly acV* of leaving the 
Golden Temple. They have com¬ 
pared it with a general's flight 
from the battlefield. What is 
gout comment on this? 

If they call me a general, then they 
should vest me with the authority 
and responsibility of a If 

consider someone youir general, you 
have to obey his orders. You cannot 
order him around. The sepoys can¬ 
not place conditions before the 
general that imless he met them, 
they would not obey his orders. 

Who were these people who 
were placing such a condition? 

At the convention of 4 August, 
there were two or three such groups 
which this. 

It is widely beiieved that you 
were oppidnted to the Akal 
Takht by the pmnthig Commit- 
tee. Then, why ygu fyU out 


with them? 

Look, appointing somebody is a 
totally different thing. Do you mean 
to say that if somebody has 
appointed me, I should obey 1^ and 
not the principles of my religion? In 
that case, 1 no longer remain a 
man of principles. 1 will be a sdd-out 
man. Whosoever thought I was 
worthy of the honour^ appointed me. 
If today they do not like me, they can 
drop me. But I will not give up my 
principles. 

Ifo you see a soiution to tAe 
Punjab problem in the near 
lure? 

Nobody can si^ anyttog on this 
matter. The situation is becoming 
more and more complics^ed day by 
day and I feel that the government 


I ftheycaRmea 

then they (the 
head prints) should 
vest me KM the aiitheifly 
andreiponsibilityofa 
general. H you consider 
someone your general, you 
have to obisy Ms orders. 
You cannot order him 
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man put up by the militants to realise 
their political goals using religion as a 
convenient tool. When Ragi took over, 
the formation of *Khalistan' had already 
been announced and the supremacy of 
the Panthic Committee proclaimed from 
the Golden Temple. The way Ragi asked 
for the resignations of chiefs of all the 
factions of the Akali Dal, announced the 
formation of a “unified” Akali Dal with 
Simranjit Singh Mann as its president 
and excommunicated the then chief 
minister, Surjit Singh Bamala, left no 
doubt whatsoever that he was im¬ 
plementing the militants' design by cap¬ 
turing the political instrument of Akali 
Dal. It came as a big blow to the prestige 


too is to a large extent responsible 
for this. 

Who are the othejre responsible 
for this ? 

Those whose interests are linked 
with the deterioration of Punjab- 

But how can the government 
negotiate with the militants on 
the demand of "Khalistan*? What 


is your view of this demand? 

Look, all this has been clidfied at 
the 4 August convention. Now, ev¬ 
erything has been left to the militant 
youths. It will not be proper for me 
to say anything. 

Do you think the creation of 
*Khalistan* is essential for the 
good of the Sikhs? 

If I express any opinion on this 
question, it will be taken as if I am 
refuting what the militants say. So, it 
will be better for me to keep quiet. 

Now that you have handed 
over the leadership to the mill* 
fonts, does it mean that you 
think they are taking the correct 
road? 

Handing over leadership does 
not mean that I am saying 
they are right or wrong. 
What I told them was 
\ that since you do not 
\ \ like me and my 
I views, why don’t you 
take over and run the 
affairs of the pentb. 
Does the stdtement 
made by the lour 
h^ prhsts 
b^eate 
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that,you hoot been totaUy Uo- 
lated? 

Only time will tell who has been 
isolated. It will not be proper for me 
to say that 1 an ri^t and they are 


wrcHig. 

In Sikhiem, the Akal Takht ia 
auppoeed to give Uie ptmth a 
directien. After yoiir virtual 
abdiatUon, leho witt the panth 
turn t»7 Dw’tyottftUnkyauure 
guilty vf letting the eenmuni^ 
dawn? 


Look, at the 4 August convention, 
the entire paotft was presmt thete. 
The Akal Takht Jathedar is a repre¬ 
sentative of die pantft. I have re- 
treiatedtaking the entire panfib along 
with me. Miqe those pet^ chal¬ 
lenged the entll'l pentb, it is the duty 
of the ptaah> to ask them whose, 
leadetst^ thpy are' woikkig under. 

How. fnikh wppert do you 
enjoy atfu^ ftke SUeh maaaea? 

1 feet ahtwht everybody si^ppcsts 
my views. L,ri^ve letters, tele^ 
grams, etc.', attS peoffe also come 
and tell me . 

When dfd you akart twdiny 
that the naOftania wonud to uae 


gvu* 

Look, front, die first day itselL I 
had made it dew that nobody, po 
gyoup cdidd.'UBe me as its lubbm’ 


Ssrbst khslssi mats appMl 

and authority of the Akal Takht when 
Akali Dal(L) office-bearers and MLAs 
refused to accept the Ragi's verdict and 
continued to regard Bamala as a Sikh 
and their leader. The Akal Takht’s 
authority was further eroded when the 
Sikh masses too ignored its hukumnama 
and attended the meetings addressed by 
Bamala in the Punjab countryside in 
great numbers. The m>th of the sup¬ 
remacy of the Akal Takht in all religious 
and temporal matters was exploded by 
Ragi himself. 

The open attack made by the four 
Singh sahebans on the Akal Takht Jathe¬ 
dar has taken the process a step further. 
The seeds of separating religion from 
politics have been sown by the priests 
themselves. In an informal conversation 
with this correspondent, Surjit Singh 
Bamala agreed that the process of 
erosion in religious authority had firmly 
set in but blamed the priests, in particu¬ 
lar Ragi, for the present state of affairs. 
He felt that the four head priests’ 
statement urging the Sikh masses to 
rally behind the militants was the “cul¬ 
mination of the process started by the 
anti-national elements guided by foreign 
forces”. He also blamed the central 
government and maintained that the 
present situation was the '^natural cli¬ 
max” of the “disastrous" course fol¬ 
lowed on the Punjab problem by the 
Centre. 
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7\) the enchantments 
of Kashmir... 

...add a touch of 
the Oberoi experience. 

() M.if'ical nights in Srinagar and Gulmarg. 

Oherni And Ka.shnnr T\\o inaji^ical nanie.s 
eorne toj^ieiher to ^ive your tannly a 
niernoi able vacation Lwpenence I nique 
Pleasurable And imbued wutt i[\e Obeioi 
l(»uch 

The Oberoi Palace, Srinagar Once ihe 
resi(.lenct‘ of kings dVxlay, offering a style, .t 
Iiosfutahty (hat's siinph regal 

d On to (Hjlmarg With its mists and meadows. 

I gi^lt and riding, lun and holic \t the 

Highlands I^irk And tiiroughour. the 
leeling that even last detail has been 
P^ken care otto j-ierfet tion 

I Thai’s Kashmir-()I kt<m style taime 
r.xperienLe it 

THH SOMMER SPLENDOUR PACKAGE 
3 nights at Oberoi Palace, Srinagar 
3 mghis at JJorel Fhghlands Park, Ciulmarg 

VALIDITV' rpto Nov IS, lyH"’ 

TARJEE A LtHjpie {two adults) sharing a 
double room Rs iSSS. 

t ^ Single occupaiKY • Rs 3333 


YOl IRS TO ENJOY 

• A private taxi between OIxtoi Piilace and 
Srinagar airpon 

• Full breakfast everv morning at (3berc)i 
Palate, Srinagar l.unch/Dinner available at 
Rs 'S' per person. 

• 10% off on a la cane meals (excluding 
beverages) 

• Iransponanon between Snnagai N 
Gulmarg t an be airangetl at exira co.st 

• All m(‘als, morning and evening tea at Motel 
Highlands Park 

• A surprise gift at the Oberoi Palace 



AND FOR KIDS. 

• Hpio 2 children under 12 can lx 
accomiTKxlared free in the same r(X)m as 
their parents (without extra hetl or meals; 
special budget meals available) 

• Separate rtK)m for two children untler 12 
Rs 3S4() (all 6 nights) inclusive of breakfast 
at Oberoi Palace and all meals ai Hotel 
Highlands Park 

• Inckxir recreational facilities at hxxli fioiels 



'^xlace 


Srinagar 

because you deserve the best the world has to offer ■* 

For bookirtgs and details, coniact your nearest Mercury, SITA or Oberoi Instant Reservations Office.Hotel Highlands Park 

or a bonaflde travel agent 

Phone Numbers; Bombay MERCURY 202S7'i7 .SITA 240666 OBEROI 202S757 Ahmedabad SITA 409105 OBEROI 464451 Delhi 
MERCt IRY 312008 MTA 3311122.3312764 OBEROI 363030 Srinagar MERCURY 787H6 SITA 78891,77186 OBEROI 71241 Gulmaig 
HKillUNDS PARK 30. 91 Kanpur SITA 68171 Jaipur .SITA 68226 Agra SITA 66181 Varanasi MERCURY 62021 SITA 42945,43121 
Calcutta MERCliRY 44355y59 .SITA 295247 OBEROI 292323 Pune SITA 65733 Madras MERCURY 88993 SITA 478861 OBEROI 
478156 Bangalore MERCURY 577681 SITA 578091 OBEROI 573444 Hyderabad MERCURY 34411 SITA 233628 

Cochin SITA 33012,31101. 





SPECIAL RfePORT 


The way Akal Takht head griaithi 
Kashmira Singh announced his decision 
to install himself as the acting Akal Takht 
chief on 16 September has thrown the 
SGPC into utter confusion and it has 
become amply clear that in the days to 
come, the militants are not going to 
adhere to any established norms or 
procedures. Their control over the Gol¬ 
den Temple is now total and the SGPC 
has been forced to abdicate in their 
favour. How much the militants are 
feared is clear from the retraction made 
by the SGPC executive of its earlier 
condemnation of the head priests’ caU for 
support to the militants. The '"unified” 
Aluli Dal floated by Darshan Sin^ Ragi 
has also been warned by the militants 
against questioning the head priests’ 
authority. The situation has come to 
such a pass that members of the SGPC 
executive, which is the sole authority by 
law to run the Golden Temple and other 
historic gurdwaras, could not muster 
enough courage to enter the Golden 
Temple complex for talks with the head 
priests on 16 September and the meet¬ 
ing took place in the house of Kashmira 
Singh. 

Chinks have started appe’^ring in the 
head priests’ armour too, considering 
the attempt made by Harmandir Sahib 
head priest Puran Singh to distance 
himself from the other three who are 
totally identified with the Panthic Com¬ 
mittee. Even Lakkha Singh, former head 
of Damdama Sahib, has criticised the 
head priests’ provocative call and ques¬ 
tioned their appointment itself. Still, it 
would be unrealistic to believe that their 
caU will have no impact on the Sikh 
masses, llie religious appeal is bound to 
work among certain sections of the Sikh 
I peasantry. 

T he militants are divided in two 
groups today. This has found its 
expression in the positions taken by the 
two factions of the AISSF. While the 
presidium faction of the federation-wants 
"Khalsa Raj’, the Gurjit Singh faction is 
not willing to settle for anything less 
than 'Khalistan’. The difference between 
the two positions is that while the 
moderate militants want a Sikh state 
within the Indian Union, the hardcore 
ones insist on an independent, sovereign 
'Khalistan’ “whose foundations were laid 
the day the army moved into the Golden 
Temple”. Sarbjeet Singh Sohal, member 
of the AISSF presidium, explains his 
faction’s position, leaving no doubt that 
what he visualises is a theocratic state 
within the Indian Union, a historical 
anomaly which in his view is qtiite 
compatible with the present political 
structure in the country. 

“Our main goal is the achievement of a 
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‘Khalsa Raj’ where the Akal Takht will 
be the supreme authority and politics 
will be based on religion.” Sohal said, 
adding that he would prefer the solution 
of the Punjab problem through negotia¬ 
tions. “But for negotiations to start, the 
government will have to create neces¬ 
sary conditions for them. Release of 
Jodhpur detenus, rehabilitation of army 
deserters, an end to fake encounters 
and repression of Sikh masses are some 
of the measures the government will 
have to adopt before coming to the 
negotiating table,” Sohal emphatically 
said. He is of the view that senior Akali 
leaders have the capacity to gather 
people around them and hence should be 
made use of. He also said that an action 
committee of youth groups should be 
formed to achieve this goal and the Akal 
Takht should jpve it the necessary 
guidance. Significantly, Sohal was 
against the criticism of Darshan Singh 
Ragi by the four high priests. 

Till about six months ago, even the 
Gurjit Singh faction subscribed to this 
view. On 24 February, Gurjit' Singh 
himself said in an interview that a 
solution within the fedieral democratic 



framework should be acceptable to him. 
At that time, he had also expressed his 
support for Ragi. Gurjit Singh's faction is 
believed to be aligned with the Taksal- ; 
controlled five-member Panthic Com¬ 
mittee and the Khalistan Commando 
Force (KCF). 

While leaders like Barnala harp on the 
need to implement the Punjab accord, 
the militants are totally indifferent to it 
as they had savagely attacked the agree¬ 
ment when it was signed by Rajiv Gandhi 
and Sant Harchand Singh Longowal. In 
fact, posters had appeared in the Golden 
Temple complex the same day predict¬ 
ing the eventual elimination of Longow¬ 
al. Still, their hold over sections of the 
Sikh peasantry may get further 
weakened if the territori^ and water 
disputes are resolved tlirough imple¬ 
mentation of the Punjab accord. 

At the moment the CPI and CPI(M) 
are conducting a relentless campaign 
against terrorism, a fact that was ack¬ 
nowledged by Ribeiro who said the 
police would give wholehearted support 
to whosoever opposed the terrorists. 
Jiwansingh Umranangal is one Akali 
leader who never made any bones about 
his opposition to terrorism even while 
Jamail Singh Bhindranwale was emerg¬ 
ing as a charismatic leader of the mili¬ 
tants. However, it is too early to hazard 
a guess about the outcome of tiiis fight. 
For the present, the militants have made 
a successful political move to keep their 
ideological propaganda alive and have 
used the formidable religious authority 
of the high priests for this purpose. 
Whether this intransigence will be fol¬ 
lowed by a spurt in their activities 
remains to be seen. 

Kuldti«p Kumar/Aftirfrtnr 
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Jyotl Batu; will ha hava hla way? 

Politics ina 
park 

Chief minister Jyoti Basu is at the centre of a 
raging controversy involving alleged kickbacks 
from private developers who have been 
permitted to build a commercial-cum-cultural 
complex at Calcutta’s Rawdon Square 


P olitical bogey or Basu’s 
Bofors? It depends on what 
can be proved. But at stake 
is the very credibility of the 
state's septuagenarian Mar¬ 
xist chief minister, Jyoti Basu, who so 
far has maintained an image * 0 ! the clean 
and quintessential bhadralok of Bengali 
politics. The issue: Basu's steadfost 
support to a decision to allow a group of 
private entrepreneurs to “develop" a 
Calcutta park called Rawdon Square. 
The charge: Basu is supporting a deci¬ 
sion that flouts various city laws and is 
helping a group of businessmen earn 
crores of rupees, a part of which could 
be diverted to the CPI(M)'s 

coffers. And the counter-charge, level¬ 
led with equal vehemence by Basu and 
his ruling cohorts, is that the entire 
controversy has been engineered by a 
desperate Congress(I) to divert atten¬ 
tion from far more significant and sinis¬ 
ter goings-on at the very highest level at 
the Centre. The result is a major 
political confrontation between the 
state's Marxists and the Congress(I) led 
by PCC(I) chief and Union minister of 
state for commerce Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi. 

The uproar is not merely being gener¬ 
ated by heated exchanges between Basu 
and Das Munshi. On 11 September, a 
mob of about 10,000 Congress(I) de¬ 
monstrators marching to Rawdon 
Square turned violent with the police 
having to resort to a /at/i/-charge, burst 
tear gas shells and finally open fire. 
Several demonstrators, including the 
young MP, Mamata Baneijee, were 
injured in the police action. Das Munshi, 
nevertheless, succeeded in registering 
his symbolic protest against the planned 
desecration of the park by planting 
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Priya Ranjan Daa Munahl (cantra), flankad by Union Information mlnlatar AJH 
Pan|a to hla laft, addraaaing partytnan at Rawdon Squara: making an latua 


sapiingSt while repeating Congre8s(I) 
supporters went on the rampage* peldi^ 
passing vehicles with stones and setting 
lorries on fire. 

For the moribund state Congress(I), 
the Rawdon Square controversy is in¬ 
deed a timely boon. And Das Munshi is 
bent on extracting every bit of political 
capital from it. Sure enough, the police 
action against the Congressd) demon¬ 
strators afforded the party leadership 
instant excuse to call for a Calcutta 
bandb. Although the bandh was only a 
partial success, the call to action shored 
up party morale that had hit a nadir 
following the Congress(I)’s near- 
complete rout in the last Assembly 
elections in West Bengal. 

Emboldened by the success of his 
agitation. Das Munshi went on to claim 
that chief minister Basu is the “fountain¬ 
head of corruption" for consenting to the 
deal between the Calcutta Municipal- 
Corporation (CMC), which controls the 
city's parks, and a handful of business¬ 
men, who stand to earn a profit of Rs 
140 crores. Das Munshi declared that a 
whopping Rs 50 crores will flow back to 
the CPKM) as kickbacks. The Marxists 
immediately stnick back by filing a Rs 
one-crore defamation suit against Das 
Munshi and The Telegraph, the Calcutta 
daily that quoted the Union minister's 
accusations. Though Das Munshi will 
have a tough time proving the charge of 
kickbacks—as Opposition MPs in Delhi 
have found out—he has enough gunpow¬ 
der to fuel his central contention that the 
Rawdon Square deal is riddled with 
irregularities. 

The deal first hit the headlines when it 
was discovered that the CMC had en¬ 
trusted a firm, H.K. Sen and Associ¬ 
ates—a company with a paid-up capital 


of only Rs 20,000—with a Rs 25-30 
crore job for constructing a cultural and 
commercial complex at the park. The 
firm which has two partners, Dr Hirak 
Kumar Sen and his wife, Kalpana Sen, 
was registered in May this year. The 
cultural and commercial complex was 
inaugurated only two months later. Dr 
Sen, it was learnt, had received earlier 
contracts from the state government, 
mainly consultancy work, for the presti¬ 
gious Salt Lake stadium and several 
townships. 

When the mayor of Calcutta, Kamal 
Basu—another Marxist-^was ques¬ 
tioned about the propriety of awarding 
such a large contract to a firm with such 
meagre capital, he disclosed that the 
contract was in fact being backed by 


financial heavyweight and jute baron 
Arun Bajoria. This set the cat among the 
pigeons —as Bajoria had already 
achieved considerable notoriety thanks 
to a sensational income-tax raid that had 
led to the discovep^ of more than Rs 70 
lakhs in cash in his possession. Bajoria 
today is considered the third most 
“liquid" businessman in Calcutta, after 
B.K. Birla and C.K. Birla; and he is also 
a rare businessman in that he reportedly 
conducts all his transactions through 
current accounts. 

More objectionable than the dubious 
financial connections is the fact that the 
city municipality has embarked upon a 
plan to construct a mammoth complex— 
which will include the country's largest 
(3,500 seats) auditorium, tour smaller 
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tions had started and had crystallised 
before the elections. 
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auditoriat two floors of airconditioned 
markets and an underground car park— 
on one of the city's few remaining green 
spaces. Other objectionable aspects of 
the project include: 

• The government’s own draft outline 
development plan that forbade develop¬ 
ment of Rawdon Square was ignored. 

• The traffic police department’s 
observations that the complex would 
create major traffic bottlenecks were 
brushed aside. 

• The floor area of the complex was 
sanctioned with complete disregard of 
building rules. Instead of using Rawdon 
Street as a basis, the much wider (120 
feet) Lower Circular Road, connected to 
Rawdon Square by a narrow path, has 
been used to sanction a higgler floor 
area. 

• The contract was not cleared by the 
corporation’s mayor-in-council, as is the 
rule. 

• When the complex was inaugurated, 
f^wspaper advertisements did not men¬ 
tion that Rawdon Square was being 
developed. Instead, only the plot num¬ 
ber (17, Sarojini Naidu Sarani) was 
mentioned. 


The financiers 


The contract was formally awarded 
within a few months after the last 
Assembly elections, although negotia- 


T he sense of impropriety was height¬ 
ened following the new urban de¬ 
velopment minister, the young Bud- 
dhadev Bhattacharya’s statement that 
no further contracts for developing 
parks would henceforth be allowed. This 
coupled with the disclosure that the deal 
had been finalised during the tenure of 
the former urban development minister, 
Prasanta Sur, who had awarded several 
projects to businessmen and had allotted 
land out of turn in Salt Lake, streng¬ 
thened the suspicion that the Rawdon 
Square deal was not entirely above 
board. The 20 bighas of the disused park 
and pond called Rawdon Square was 
thus destined to become the political 
issue of the day. 

Curiously, it was mayor Kamal Basu 
whose utterances served to make the 
issue even murkier. The mayor put his 
foot squarely in his mouth by declaring 
that the developers had been allowed to 
allot space in the commercial complex at 
a premium. “Black money is bound to be 
involved," the mayor blithely declared. 
But, if anything, the mayor was being 
honest. He admitted that the municipal¬ 
ity’s greatest need was funds. The 
Rawdon Square complex would generate 
revenues to the tune of Rs 5 crores 
annually, and, along with three other 
markets awarded to private developers, 
would help augment CMC’s revenues by 
a substantial 25 per cent. Moreover, the 
mayor pointed out, Calcuttans would get 
five fabulous auditoria fi”ee of cost. 
Interestingly, residents living around 


The CPI(M)’s big Muff 


T he ploy simply is to silence ihe 
critics. Ever since the Cslcutts 
' daily^ The Teiegaph, in a series a( 
> arttdes published between 23 and 28 
, Ai^lust pointed out irregularities in 
', the Rawdon Square deal, the CPKM) 
hap been desperately looking for an 
opportunity to hit back. The Tele- 
fivph reports established beyond 
doubt that the state govenunent had: 
• violated its own outline develop- 
OietA plan for Calcuttaj 
• overruled- objections of the traffic 
department of Calcutta Police, 
w^ose iq)provai for all such projects 
is nnndat<^:.' 

»not formalin placed the project 
before Uk iiiaybir-ln>oouncil and the 
dty corporation's buddbigs cottmiit- 


laws; 

• inhinged upon the Calcutta Metro*' 
pohtan Development Autbority'q ' 
guidelines on land use. ■ ■, ' - 
. While Ami Biswas, the 
the CPKht) my, Gaaa 
no answer to diese charges, he ' 
chose to put Tlbe Tekffaj^ in. the.' 
dock on a flrivolpus charge: that of - - 
repordng a atateiment made by Weat^' 
Bengal Congn»s(I) president Friyq . 
Raqjan Dak Munshi on the issue, AK - 
other Calcutta newspapers-carried 
the statement. But j^was ^igled ' 
out The Teka^ to nu^e pn 
pieotttofit. Thedefia^tiQnatdt'^.. 
by him-agaid^ The Tlefegrigrit tptt >- 
MritoMftg'lb'one crtte is [Hmgei -'y 
b fiawed on-thany counts^- r Trial 


tee as. reqtued unfcr the ihuiudpal 4 


SUHPAytT iiK ti m w d pMtrnim 



Rawdon Square heartily support the 
CMC*s plan. 

Arun Bajoria’s spokesmen point to 
additional benefits. They claim that the 
proliferation of illegal markets in the area 
will stop once the Rawdon Square com¬ 
plex comes up. '"When shopkeepers find 
they can buy space in a legal market, 
they will stay away from the illegal 
basement markets that are a fire 
hazard,” says a representative of the 
builder. They also point out that singling 
out Arun Bajoria for attack is ^ossly 
unfair. Every project needs financiers, it 
is argued, and this project had three and 
not one solitary financier. Apart from 
Arun Bajoria, his cousin Gop^ Bajoria 
and a fdend, Suresh Ganeriwal, had 
together decided to fiimish a bank 
guarantee of a few crores of rupees to 
get the project off the ground. 

The state government too knows it is 
on a very good legal wicket. A similar 
project in a more congested part of the 
city—Satyanarayan Park in Burraba- 
zar—had come up against opposition 
from the local Congress (I) MLA, Rajesh 
Khaitan, a couple of years ago. Khaitan 
fought the issue out in court but the 
Supreme Court finally dismissed his 
petition on the grounds that the develop¬ 
er had promised to maintain the green¬ 
ery of the park. The judges surmised 
that the CMC had every right to develop 
parks. But, says Khaitan: “I however, 
proved that the corporation was leasing 
out public property at throwaway prices 
and the Supreme Court judges them¬ 
selves ordered that the premium and 
rent payable to the municipality be 
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(Above) An artlot's Improaalon of tho Rawdon Square cultural complex and (bdow) poHo# 
charging at Congraaa damonatratora at Rawdon Square: a question of political expediency 

almost doubled.” the state Congress (I) is sticking to the 

Realising how futile any legal action political course. Some Congressmen are 

against the state government might be, alleged to have gone a step further and 


But Biswas has very cleverly filed a 
civil defamation suit With a backlog 
of over 16 lakh cases to be disposeo 
of by the courts in the state, there is 
no Hkelihood of a civil case being 
heat’d^ ^ nesa: futurer 

Evidently^ the CPI{M) is not at ail 
interested in clearing its name, 
knowii^ that^i^ mi attempt 
pii^ it 4eeper mto a morass, if the 
CPI(M) re^ wants to idndicate its 
and the ^Vermhmit's portion in the 
Rawefon^are deal, it can easily file 
a crimkiat defamation instead of a 
dvil defamatkm suit as it has chosen 
to. Said The Telegraph in an edito¬ 
rial: ‘'Calcutta and Bengal will then 
get their opportunity to learn, from 
aii honourable court of law, whether 
the Rawdon Square deal is a rip-off 
gc not ■' But will the CPI(M) take the 
.challenge? 


threatened Arun Bajoria with “dire con¬ 
sequences” if he does not pull out. The 
unnerved finander issued a plaintive 
statement: “I had only assured Dr Sen of 
arranging limited finance for the project 
on certain commerdal terms and condi¬ 
tions. It is very unfortunate that in this 
political controversy, my name has been 
unnecessarily draped in... (and) I am 
seriously considering to review my asso¬ 
ciation with Dr Sen in this project.” 

Bajoria's second thoughts do not 
however imply that the issue is Basu's 
Bofors. Although the chief minister has 
once again demonstrated his disregard 
for critidsm and been a little too hard on 
his Congress (I) rivals, WBPCCd) duef 
Das Munshi cannot also prove that his 
sudden concern, for Calcutta’s green 
spaces is anything but bom of political 
expediency. The crux of the matter still 
is whether Basu and his p^y have 
received kickbacks. Until that is proved, 
the M^sts will continue to treat the 
controversy as a political bogey. 
Indranl Bonorllo / Calcutta 
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ARMS DEAL 
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DAM P SQUIB 

Bofors president reveals nothing 


E ven democracy and a Joint Par¬ 
liamentary Committee (JPC) minus 
the Opposition are not enough to assure 
people of their right to know, the truth. 
This was evident from the helplessness 
with which the nation read and heard 
about the “secret” visit to Delhi of Per 
Ove Morberg and I. Gothlin, the presi¬ 
dent and vice-president of AB Bofors, 
from 14 to 19 September, at the invita¬ 
tion of the Indian government to discuss 
the possibility of disclosing the names of 
the middlemen involved in the Bofors 
deal and other issues ansing out of it. 

The two Bofors bosses—said to be 
the only men perhaps who can either 
neutralise V.P. Singh or unseat Rajiv 
Gandhi with what they know of the 
kickbacks in the Rs 1,700-crore gun deal 
they struck with India in 1985—had 
checked into the Chola Room of the 
Maurya Sheraton, but chose to spend 
their nights out to elude newsmen and 
I photographers, and drive around in cars 
with tinted glasses. No one got any¬ 
where close to them. And instead of 
meeting the members of the JPC first, 
they met and consulted government 
officials for four days before appeanng 
before the committee. “Obviously,” said 
the Telugu Desam MP P. Upendra, “the 
government does not even trust a com¬ 
mittee which it has packed with its own 
members and allies. They wanted to be 
sure of what the Bofors men would say 
before the committee, so they had them 
briefed and brainwashed. ” Also, he said, 
the secrecy surrounding the entire visit 
suggests that both Bofors and the gov¬ 
ernment have “something to hide”. 

The government had itself rejected an 
earlier suggestion by Bofors to send a 
delegation which would disclose the 
names of the persons who had received 
the Rs 50 crores “commission”. The 
minister of state for defence, Shivraj 
Patifs plea then was that the govern¬ 
ment wanted a Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee to deal with the proposed delega¬ 
tion, and only after the JPC was set up 
would the delegation be invited. Several 
months later, Morberg and Gothlin did 
arrive but only, to meet and consult the 
very same Indian officials—the PM's 
special secretary, G.K. Arora, defence 
secretary S.K. Bhatnagar, and others— 
with whom they had concluded the 
controversial deal. 

The government had given short 


shnft to the JPC and not taken it into 
confidence about the visit of the Bofors 
bosses. But why did the Opposition 
remain silent when they first came to 
know that Morberg and Gothlin were 
meeting government officials? Was it not 
a question of impropriety since the JPC 
had been specifically set up to probe the 
deal and it was the JPC which should 
have been entrusted the task of cross- 
examining the two men? “We didn’t 
know what the government was up to, 
initially,” said Upendra, “At first we 
thought they might be trying to coax and 


ment must not allow the Bofors chief to 
leave India “unless he agrees to disclose 
the names”. Another Opposition leader, 
even suggested that Morberg and his 
associate be arrested if they refused to 
cooperate. 

Legally this is not impossible. If the 
Union Carbide chairman could be 
arrested in India so could the Bofors 
president. The groundswell of indigna¬ 
tion that greeted Morberg and Gothlin I 
in Delhi had scared them jnd also other j 
Swedish embassy officials. A caller from i 
Sweden wanted to know from P. Upen¬ 
dra “whether Morberg and Gothlin 
were in danger of facing the wrath of 
demonstrators”. Swedish embassy offi¬ 
cials, the Opposition MP said, were 
afraid of moving about in the city un¬ 
accompanied. “They feel they can be 
attacked any time.” 

Unfortunately, admit some leaders, 
the Opposition has only reacted to the 







The Bofors headquarters In Sweden (left) and president Morberg: tight-lipped 


cajole them into disclosing the names or 
get out something. But later it seemed 
they were being brainwashed and pre¬ 
pared to appear before the committee.” 

For the government, the silence has 
only been damaging. Said the BJP presi¬ 
dent, L.K. Advani: “The Government of 
India owes it to the people and the press 
to reveal full details of the deal. This 
controversy has divided the country into 
two camps—those who think that the 
PM is guilty and those who do not.” 

Other Opposition leaders were equal¬ 
ly indignant. V.P. Singh said it was for 
the government to ferret out information 
on who had received the kickbacks. 
Kishore Chandra Deo of the Con- 
gress(S) insisted that Morberg should 
disclose the names of the persons who 
had been paid off in the deal before 
leaving India. And Arif Mohammand 
Khan, going a step further, said that if 
persuasion did not work, the govem- 


events and not taken any initiative. Just 
as the Indian press has failed to come 
out with the names of those who re¬ 
ceived the Bofors commission on its 
own, the Opposition too has drawn a 
blank despite having in its ranks such 
stalwarts as George Fernandes, known 
for his connections with organisations 
like Socialist International. What had 
added to the difficulty is that not only are 
the Bofors men reluctant to disclose 
information, but the Swedish govern¬ 
ment, too, is divided on how to tackle 
the situation. While some radicals in the 
Swedish govemm^t want the names 
revealed, Prime Minister Carlsson is 
soft-ped^ing the issue because he does 
not want to antagonise the Indian gov¬ 
ernment which, it fe^s, might cancel 
the gun deal. “Why else would he refuse 
to receive a delegation of Indian Opposi¬ 
tion leaders?” asked Upendra. 

NtmMl mWmifhw DMM 
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Rajiv Qandhi talking to vlllagera In Rae Barall: anthualastic ratponaa 

U7TARPRADESH 

STORMING RAE BARELI 

Rajiv Gandhi draws large crowds in A run Nehru's stronghold 


I t was an unscheduled visit but one that 
must have infused the much needed 
confidence in the harassed, young Prime 
Minister. As a tired Rajiv Gandhi drove 
down the dusty roads of Simrauta village 
in the Rae Bareli constituency of Uttar 
Pradesh on 12 September in his 
Japanese Jonga, an impressive gathering^ 
of 10,000 slogan-shouting village folk 
greet^ him. “Aap desh dekho, hum, 
unhe dekh lengey (You look after the. 
country, we will deal with them),” the 
crowds reassured Rajiv Gandhi, with an ' 
obvious reference to the dissidents and 
rebel Congressmen. The enthusiastic 
Prime Minister responded by coming 
out of his bullet-proof car and addressing 
the gathering. ”My first priority is to 
deal with the drought after which 1 shall 
deal with the rebels.” he said . 

Rajiv Gandhi's tour of the Rae Bareli 
constituency was a last-minute decision 
taken by the PM himself. The PM's 
itinerary, prepared by his secretariat, 
included a two-day tour of Amethi, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s parliamentary constituency. 
But after 43 hours of hectic travelling, a 
tired Prime Minister suddenly decided 
that he would also visit Rae Bareli, the 
constituency of the Nehru family which 
is now represented by Arun Nehru, 
R^iv Gandhi's cousin and one-time ally 
who has turned a critic and a prominent 
rebel. 

Many political observers had pre¬ 
dicted that Rajiy Gandhi would get a 
lukewarm reception in Rae B^eli as the 
people would avenge the treatment 
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[ meted out to Arun Nehru and V.P. 
Singh. But they were proved wrong as 
Rajiv Gandhi literally took Arun Nehru’s 
citadel by storm. As the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s motorcade whizzed through Mun- 
shiganj, Tiloi, Fursatganj and Rae Bareli 
town, thousands of men, women and 
children gathered on roof-tops and on 
the roads, jostling with each other to 
have a glimpse of Rajiv and Sonia 
Gandhi. 

After inaugurating a martyrs’ memo¬ 
rial at Munshiganj, the Prime Minister 
returned to Rae Bareli town where a 
huge crowd welcomed Rajiv Gandhi. 
Workers of the Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
try, a gift to Rae Bareli from Indira 
Gandhi, stood by the road along with 
their managing director and greeted the 
PM's entourage. A beaming Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi remarked: ”I visited Rae Bareli 
several times but never did I get such an 
overwhelming response/’ 

Next on the Prime Minister’s busy 
schedule in Rae Bareli was the Congres- 
s(I) workers meet at the local govern¬ 
ment college. All the speakers re¬ 
quested Rsuiv Gandhi to contest the next 
elections from their constituency buf the 
PM politely turned down their offer. *T 
love both Amethi and Rae Bareli,” he 
argued. And before his departure to 
Delhi, Rsyiv Gandhi found time to visit 
the Feroze Gandhi Degree College 
where he inaugurated an auditorium 
decficated to the memory of his mother, 
Indira Qandhi 
Hmltw BrnwH 


MAHARASHTRA 


puppcrsok 

A STRING ^ ' 


S.B. Chavan and his rivals 
look to Delhi 

W hen Sharad Pawar was in the 
Opposition, he used to go around 
the state taOdng about the need to 
revive Maharashtra's asmita (self- 
respect). According to him, the way 
Indira Gandhi had and then Rajiv G^dhi 
was treating the premier State in the 
country was humiliating. The chi^ 
minister had to fly to Delhi once or twice 
every week to get instructions from the 
high command. No chief minister since 
Babasaheb Bhosale has been allowed to 
exp^d his cabinet. What is more, chief 
ministers were imposed on the state 
from Delhi without even consulting the 
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Pawar (laft) and Chavan: antagoniata 

state Congress Legislature Party, and 
power brokers like G.K. Moopanar and 
Shiv Shankar would come to “supervise” 
the selection. 

Today, nine months after Pawar en¬ 
tered the Congress(l) with much self- 
orgamsed fan&e at Aurangabad, he 
continues to remain in the wilderness. 
Not one of his lieutenants who joined the . 
party along with him has been givenany 
party position either in the hffCC or 
the AICC. 

Added to this, chief minister Cbavan 
recently lashed out at Siarad Pawai^s 
right-h^ man, Kamal Kishpre Kadain» 
and the Pawar camp at a mating held to 
discuss the drought situation* 

Chavan, who has remained quiet aD 
these months, has finally decided to hit 
back at his detractors who have left no 
stone unturned to oust tarn from power. 
Said Chavan: 'This running public de¬ 
bate in the press on the change in 
leadership issue has disturbed the admi^ 
niScration as the entore bureaucracy feels 
unsure. A psychoiof^ atmosphere has 
been created in ^ch they tend to 




postpone decisions. A public debate is 
not a desirable feature from the point of 
view of the administration." 

The fact that Chavan has not been 
allowed ^o expand his cabinet has only 
added fiiei to the debate. But as the chief 
minister says, “According*to the party 
constitution, I have to consult the Con¬ 
gress president to expand my cabinet 
and you can see how busy Rajiv Gandhi 
has been with one thin^ or the other. It 
is most unfortunate that Maharashtra is 
going to suffer because of this exercise 
by certain groups to destabilise the 
government. This game cannot continue 
any longer, keeping in mind the interest 
of the state. I was not willing to come 
here as chief minister. If they were 
unwilling to have me, they shou|d have 
said so before and indicated their choice 
to Rajiv Gandhi. But having accepted me 
they should now keep quiet. This uncer¬ 
tainty created by newspaper propaganda 
affects the people because they are led 
by what appears in the oress.” 

Mr Chavan admit¬ 
ted that he did not 
know whether any¬ 
one in Delhi had in¬ 
stigated his detrac¬ 
tors, but he hoped 
that they had now 
got the message. 
Though the chief 
minister refused to 
^ elaborate on this 
point, he was 
obviously referring 
to President R. 
Venkataraman’s 
_ .. advice to Vasantdada 

Vatanidada PatU Patil to stick 

to his post in Ryasthan and stop indulg¬ 
ing in politics in a neighbouring state. 
Asked whether the allegations of the 
dissidents that the Shiv Sena was grow¬ 
ing in strength under his rule was 
justified, Chavan shot back: ^'Everyone 
knows who is responsible for the grow¬ 
ing influence of the Shiv Sena and the 
same people are now criticising me for 
this. Anyway, it is not a fact that the 
Shiv Sena is gaining in strength. It is 
only that they have a lot of money and 
display flags and boards.” 

Meanwhile, the dissidents have re¬ 
portedly prepared a panel of three 
names to be put up to Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi when he decides to replace 
Chavan. The names are: Sharad Pawar, 
Ramrao Adik and Nilangekar Patil. Both 
Adik and Patil, it may be recalled, had to 
quit the cabinet in the v^e of con¬ 
troversies surrounding them. The aim of 
the dissidents is to preempt Delhi from 
imposing another chief minister on the 
state. 

Olga T M ^B omimy 



ANDHRA P RADhS ll 

STRIKE BACK IN ANGER 

Naxalitcs launch a fresh offensive against the police 


30 July, 1987. A police party compns- 
ing two head constables and four other 
constables were returning to their camp 
near Mattambhimavaram village in the 
East Godavari district of Andhra 
Pradesh. Midway, the cops were 
ambushed by Naxalites who lobbed hand 
grenades at the retreating policemen, 
killing all of them on the spot. 

Barely a week later, a 16-member 
police party was on its way to its outpost 
after combing operations in the thick 
forests of Khanapur in the Adilabad 
district. The policemen were carefully 
negotiating a narrow path between two 
large boulders when, suddenly, they 
heard a woman ordering them to raise 
their hands. Before the bewildered cops 
could react, they were caught in a 
crosshre: nine policemen fell to the 
extremists' bullets while one of them 
succumbed to Ns inuries on way to the 
hospital. 

P anic and desperation has gripped 
the police force in Andhra Pradesh 
as the dreaded Naxalites have stepped 
up their operations, striking at will and 
vanishing into the thick jungles that have 
been their safe hideout for years. Initial¬ 
ly, however, senior police officials of the 
state dismissed the resurgence of vio¬ 
lence as “the last desperate act of 
extremists on the run” and as a sign of 
“growing frustrations among the Naxa¬ 
lites factions due to the waning influence 
of the extremists.” The recent strikes 
by the men in red have rudely shaken 
the police bosses out of their com¬ 
placency. 

Though the Naxalites’ sworn enemy 
has always been the police, this is the 
first time that the desperadoes have 
ambushed a whole contingent of police¬ 
men, indicating a definite change of 
strategy as well as a determination on 
the part of the Naxalites to take on the 
lawmen. And what perhaps provoked 
the Naxalites is the extensive combing 
operations undertaken by the police 
recently to wipe out all traces of rebel¬ 
lion. The police are also trying to cash in 
on the internal struggle for supremacy 
that has been going on for quite some 
years among the Naxalites in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

As in many other states, the Naxalites 
in AP are a splintered lot who have 
grouped togeUier under three ms^r 
umbrellas. largest and also the most 


influential faction is headed by Kondapalli 
Sitaramaiah, who has under his control 
as many as 50 dalams. (A dalam is a 
group of five to eight ani^d activists.) 
The group led by Pyla Vasudeva Rao 
commands around 20 dalams while the 
third faction is under the control of 
Chandrapulla Reddy. There have been 
numerous clashes between the factions 
led by Sitaramaiah and Vasudeva Rao to 
gain control over the tribals who have 
over the years supported the rebels with 
shelter and food. 

According to intelligence sources, the 
Naxalites were only expected to react in 
the wake of a massive crackdown. 
Codenamed Operation Redrose, the 
police action began last year with the 


Policemen combing the jungles; (Inset) 
injured constables In hospital 



setting up of 90 armed outposts in the 
Naxalite (tested districts. A special task 
force was also set up to keep a close 
watch on the movement of the Naxalites 
and only recently, the cops have started 
combing the villages in the forest areas 
which have traditionally been the haven 
of the rebels. The policemen have also 
mowed down a number of settlements 
and driven out the tribals from inside the 
forests. Most of these hamlets do not 
figure in the state's revenue records and 
have sprouted with the sole purpose of 
helping out the Naxalites. Over 400 such 
settlements have so far been destroyed 
and the police claim that they have been 
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I^RANJIA VS GOENKA 

Blitz\y editor battles an enraged Selliji 


able to contain the Naxalites from having 
a free run in these areas. But the pious 
claim of the police has been disputed by 
contractors who enter the thick jungles 
to collect bidi leaves. Time and again 
they have complained that the Naxalites 
have been harassing them to pay protec¬ 
tion money. According to a source, the 
Naxalites collect no less than Rs 3 
crores anually from the bidi industry 
heavyweights. 

Though the police have been able to 
wipe out many of the numerous Naxalite 
groups, it is yet to lay its hands on the 
most dreaded faction: Sitaraniaiah’s 
People’s Group. At the height of the 
Naxalite movement in 1984, Sitaramaiah 



was nabbed by securitymen but he«soon 
escaped from police custody after killing 
a constable. Since then, his group has 
only grown in number and influence. 

Immediately after the Adilabad 
ambush, chief minister N.T. Rama Rao 
rushed to the district and announced a 
master plan to transform the Naxalite 
stronghold into a model district. The 
obvious intention was to deprive the 
rebels of the tribal supjwrt. But it is 
doubtful if the scheme will work as the 
Naxalites are reported to be changing 
their tactics to counter the police opera¬ 
tions. 

Shabha 


N either has a reputation for modera¬ 
tion but even so, the viciousness of 
the war between octogenarian Marwari 
press baron, Seth Ramnath Goenka, and 
the flamboyant proprietor-editor of 
Blitz, R. K. (Russy) Karanjia, has left 
media circles agape with astonishment. 

Despite occasional shows of fnendli- 
ness, Goenka and Karanjia have always 
detested each other. The hatred first 
came out into the open when Karanjia 
stole some of the Express’s best repor- i 
ters for his Daily in 1981. Then, two i 
years ago, a voluble Sethji shot his 
fnputh off to the Weekly in an interview 
in which he described Karanjia (without 
actually naming him) as India's worst 
journalist. An outraged Karanjia de¬ 
clared in Blitz that (ioenka had gone 
‘bonkers' but the two men buried the 
hatchet a few months later to jointly take 
on Reliance Industnes and Dhirubhai 
Ambani. 

War broke out again on 9 August 
when the Indian Express denounced 
Karanjia's much-publicised Casey letter 
as a forgery. Three days later, the 
Express suggested that Karanjia had a 
long history of forging letters and dug 
out an alleged forgery from 1966-67. 
After another tliree days, the Express 
sent cartoonist Ravi Shankar in to do 
battle on its behalf, lampooning Karanjia 
and his forgeries. 

This was enough to send Blitz into 
paroxysms of fury. The issue of 22 
August devoted most of its frontpage to 
an attack on Express editor Arun 
Shourie. who it calJ^ the ‘Ace of Liars' 
Moreover, said Blitz, even the pious 
I Sethji's family had twice been convicted 


of forgery. 

riie battle of the alleged forgers took 
a new turn when the Express was 
raided. ()n o September, Blitz carried a 
box on the raids. On ]2 September, it 
went to town, printing a photo of Sethji 
with his arms around two girls and 
accusing him of various financial fiddles. 
On 14 September, Setlyi got the full 



Karanjia (left) and Goanka: temporary truce 


Karanjia treatment again, and was re¬ 
viled as a racketeer and a crook. 

Since then, (joenka has not struck 
back, (jloats Karanjia; “I’he war is over. 
'I'he Express has been cowed down and 
ultimately history has proved me right. 
Goenka has been doing everything he 
accused Dhirubhai Ambani of." 

Not everyone else is so sure, The 
betting on Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg is 
that once Sethji sorts out tlie embarras¬ 
sing business of the good and generous 
Dr Briner and his munificence (in foreign 
exchange), he will return to do battle 
with his old enemy. 

Olga 
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RA.IASTI IAN 

DYING FOR THE DEAD 

An IH-ycar-()l(l i^irl connmls WiXU in Ih'oraUi 


R eli^jious fanaticism ran justify even 
the most macabre of acts. Rec¬ 
ently when an IS-year-old ^rl, Hoop 
Kanwar, threw hersell into her hus¬ 
band’s blazing funeral pyre, thousands of 
people around the remote Rajasthan 
villaK(‘ of Ueoiala hailed her as a god¬ 
dess. Her grislv transformation from a 
I mortal being to a ik'Vi was witnessed in 
I awe by crowds which hid their taste for 
! the macabre behind religion. “She 
I looked purer than a full moon”, recalled 
I a young man .it the funeral site which 
overnight became .i pilgrimage centre 
for the tradition-l)ound Rajasthani villa¬ 
ger. 'l oday, the site attracts the pious 
fiom miles mound; tea and food stalls 
have sprung up; and turbaned Rajput 
youths brandishing naked swords keep 
constant guard at the newly sprung 
shnne. 

j Far from being horrified and disgusted 


been married just a year and seven 
months ago. Nahar Singh, the officer-in- 
charge of the nearest police station, 
declares; “We got the infomiation late. 
It takes time for news to reach us. ” And 
It took more time for him to hire a 
private vehicle since their official jeep 
had miraculously developed mechanical 
problems. “By the time we reached it 
was all over,” he sighs. 

'fhe local people now say that at any 
rate the police could not have prevented 
the girl from jumping into the pyre. 
Roop, they claim, was hell-bent on 
immolating herself after her husband 
died of gastroenteritis. I'he news of the 
sacred ritual had spread and by the time 
she appeared, resplendent in her bridal 
dress and wedding jewels, the funeral 
site was crammed. People had climbed 
on roof tops and trees, and were en¬ 
couraging her lustily. 


Roop Kanwar’s photographs being sold; (inset right) vendors hawking sweets 



by the incidence of a ritual that has been 
outlawed decades ago, locals consider it 
a welcome event that has brought glory 
to Deorala. The last sati took place in 
this village 70 yeai's ago. Sati was a way 
of life—or rather of death—in Rajasthan 
fi>r centuries, and shrines dedicated to 
past safj.s, called satiniata mandirs, still 
dot the countryside in the state. Today, 
sail IS a relatively rare phenomenon but 
one still hears of it occasionally, thanks 
to the tacit approval of locals and the 
authorities. 

Even this tune, the authorities conve¬ 
niently did not show up at Deorala until 
well after the flames of the ritual had 
consumed 18-year-old Roop. who had 

^ . 


F ar from being horrified 
and disgusted by the 

_ Incidence of saft a ritual 

that has been outlawed decades 
ago, the tecab consider it a 
welcome went that has brought 
glory to Deorala 


A few villagers tried to dissuade her. 
recalls Roop Kanwar's relative, 17-year- 
old Vinod. He says Roop was incensed 
when some people tried to stop her: “If 
you try to prevent me, I will curse you. ” 
According to Vinod the threat of a 
potential dew’s- curse was enough to 
deter even the most conscientious ob¬ 
jector. “God had obviously taken pos¬ 
session of her,” feels Vinod, “The pyre 
was lit and she sat there^nflinching. She 
died smiling”. 

“What could we mortals do?” coun¬ 
ters a woman pilgrim, when questioned 
how people could remain spectators 
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while a young girl was being roasted 
alive. “She was not like you and me. She 
was a devL She was deeply religious and 
a devotee of Durga. God had inspired 
her..." the unfazed residents of the 
village chorus. Even the girl’s own 
father, Bal Singh, is report^ to have 
remarked how proud he was that his 
daughter had upheld the “great tradition 
of sati in Rajasthan". Elderly residents of 
the village appear to be almost relieved 
by what Roop did. Munching juicy jale- 
his, the village elders admit that Roop’s 
act removed all sorrow and foreboding 
her husband's untimely death had 
evoked. 

For other locals, the latest sati 
appears to have been some kind of a 
revitalising experience. Says Gajendra 
Singh: “For 70 long years the shakti 
(feminine power) in our women had 
ebbed and the power of their tapasya 
(devotion) had weakened. Roop Kanwar 
has made us proud of Deorda. Singh 
perhaps is sanguine that their women 
will henceforth be primed with shakti. 

At any rate, the sati provided the 
villagers excuse for orgaiusing a malta 
utsav (great festival). A few villagers 
promptly set up a committee—the 
The site of the sati; (inset) Roop Kanwar: preserving a tradition 


mahasati Roop Kanwar Prabandhak 
Samiti. The committee immediately 
organised cash collections from visiting 
pilgrims, put up banners, pasted posters 
and declared that a temple would be 
constructed to mark the spot where 
Roop committed satL Just at the holy 
spot lies a heap of joss sticks and a 
conspicuous donation box. A business¬ 
man is said to have donated Rs 11,()00 
and the committee’s representatives 
urge visitors to donate generously. 

E)ven local retailers have been blessed 
by the sacred event. Local photo¬ 
graphers are selling albums of Roop 
Kanwar's photo¬ 
graphs for Rs 16; 
children are buying 
balloons; women 
grumble about the 
high price of 
sweets which have 
to be offered to the 
devi; other retail¬ 
ers are doing brisk 
business hawking 
fruits, toys, . and 
for some odd 
reason, 



even underwear. One vendor selling 
colourful tassels and trinkets said he had 
earned Rs 500 in just five days. Even 
professional singers and folk artistes are 
arriving every day to entertain the 
pilgrims. As for the ordinar>', non-profit 
minded pilgrim, the experience is worth¬ 
while: good for the spiritual life and 
auspicious for wishing for material 
things. 

All those who are rejoicing at Roop 
Kanwar’s grisly end are secure in the 
knowledge that they are blessed—even 
politically. The local BJF MLA, Har I^I 
Singh Kharra too has visited the village 
as pilgrim, as have 
other politicians, 
policemen travell¬ 
ing incognito and 
other officials. The 
question of stop¬ 
ping the festivities 
or punishing the 
guilty doesn’t arise. 

The local police 
station chief refers 
to another case of 
sati in 1978. “A 
young girl had com- 
mitted sati in 
Hatideha village 
and we lodged an 
FIR on the basis of 
a complaint from a 
local resident”, he 
says. “The com¬ 
plainant later told 
the couit that the 
police had ex¬ 
torted a statement from him and forced 
him to sign on blank paper. I'he case is 
buried. ” 

Despite petition.s by womens’ orga¬ 
nisations in Rajasthan and despite a High 
Court directive banning public ceremony 
extolling sati, the fortnight-long festivi¬ 
ties at Deorala village climaxed on 16 
September in the Chundri Mahotsav. 

'Fhe Mahotsav management commit¬ 
tee preponed the cerembny by three 
hours and not a policeman was in sight 
when over a lakh persons including many 
politicians—there was Kalyan Singh Kai- 
vi, the state Janata Party chief, the local 
BJP MLA, H.R, Kharra and the Lok Dal 
MLA Rameshwar Singh Yadav— 
gathered at the *sati srfw/'and watched 
the glittering chundri (heavily embroi¬ 
dered scarf costing around Rs 4,100) 
turn to ashes amidst shouts of “/a/ sat/... 
sad ka pad amar rahe'\ 

What was the police doing.^ Even the 
contingent posted at a makeshift chowki 
in a school in the village had moved to 
Ajitgarh, the nearest town 4 kms away. 

MnMcha Chal»mrim f ihonla 
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WES f BENGAL 

SAVE THE SUNDERBANS 

Locals protest against the construction of a fertiliser plant 

A S the few hundred strong proces¬ 
sion with gaily coloured posters 
weaves through the narrow village path, 
a group of boys break into a song about 
their sonar desk (land of gold). As the 
marchers rest under the shade of huge 
trees, children flock to hear Dilip 
Baidya, the local school master, recite 
his popular rhymes. The inhabitants of 
Mathurapur in the South 24 Parganas 
district of West Bengal have launched a 
novel movement. It is not for higher 
wages nor for land rights, but for the 
preservation of the pristine environ¬ 
ment. 

What prompted this peaceful move¬ 
ment is a plan by Dilip Ray Chowdhury, 



director of Reckitt and Coleman, to set resistance by local people. In Ragunath- 
up a Rs 10-crore fertiliser plant, with the pur, it is alleged, the villagers reused to 

West Bengal Industrial Development sell land, forcing the promoters to move 

Corporation (WBIDC) as copromoter from the area. 

holding 25 per cent of the equity, in the The Mathurapur inhabitants are 
thickly populated Kulpi-Mandirbazar equally apprehensive of the plant which 
area of Mathurapur where at least will manufacture 66,000 tonnes of super 
10,000 people reside in 38 villages, llie phosphate, a cheap and low nutrient 

nearest village, Gabberia,is less than 1 fertiliser, and 33,000 tonnes of sulphuric 

km from the proposed iite. acid. The emission of hazardous poilu- 

I Though the application for the term tants includes sulphur dioxide, sulphates 
loan was submitted to IDBI in Septem- and deadly fluorine. Fertiliser is among 
ber 1986, the sanction of the loan will be the 20 hazardous industries listed by the 
possible only after the purchase of the central government, the soft-spoken 
land is complete. But the Mandirbazar secretary of MEPPC, Bisuddhananda 
Environmental Pollution Protection Purkait said, and special considera- 
Committee (MEPPC), which is tion should be given to its effect on the 
spearheading the movement, feels that environment. Ilie site and location of 
the selection of the factory site is such an industry is always of paramount 
‘arbitrary’. Even the lure of jobs for 800 importance, Purkait asserted, 
people has not dampened their spirit. However, D. Ray Chowdhury lias 
Significantly, the plant site has been promised that Rs 1 crore would be spent 
changed at least three times due to tp instal a double catalytic, double 



absoption pollution control plant. Un¬ 
convinced, Purkait said that the 
steps taken were “not enough" because 
past experiences with similar factories 
have shown that the remnant sulphur 
dioxide in the air could cause ‘acid rain*, 
affecting human beings, vegetation and 
soil fertility in its vicinity. 

The villagers are also worried as the 
plant would be located within less than a 
mile of a deep tubewell, which is the 
main source of drinking water for the 
entire area. Said Jhama Sardar, a com¬ 
munity health guide, “The consumption 
of water by the proposed factory would 
be a further drain on the existing low 
water level.” Moreover, during the 
rainy season, the entire low-lying region 
is inundated. The villagers fear that the 
effluents from the factory would spill 
over to the adjacent area causing harm 
to the cultivable land. 

Equally damaging is the fact that the 
plant site is only five km away from the 
Satpukur sluice gate from where the 
embankments of Sunderbans begin. 
“Any harmful effluents from the factory 
would instantly pollute the intricate, 
integrated water network of the Sunder¬ 
bans, triggering off environmental disas¬ 
ter for the region,” said a senior mem¬ 
ber of the Scientific Workers Forum. 

Waiving aside the movement as a 
“minor-irritant’* led by “motivated and 
misguided*’ people, Ray Chowdhury ^de- 
clared that the venture had the “bles¬ 
sings” of the Prime Minister and that 
former Union minister and one-time 
colleague Arun Singh had “personally 
helped him to get the central govern¬ 
ment’s clearance.” Even Buta Singh, 
Ray Chowdhury boasted, had “per¬ 
suaded” him to set up the project which 
would give a fillip to the food output in 
the eastern region. With so many 
heavyweights behind him, Ray Chow¬ 
dhury naturally feels the movement for a 
healthy environment is of “no consequ¬ 
ence. ” 

With the movement gaining popularity 
and mass support, more and more 
villagers are refusing to sell land, though 
they have been offered an exorbitant Rs 
5,000 per bigha for the swampy land as 
against the existing rate of Rs 2,500. 
Out of the 120 bighas required for the 
project, only 33 bighas have been ac¬ 
quired so far. “Many villagers regret 
selling their land, ** said Gabberia's pan- 
chayat chief, Phalguni Chowdhury. “I 
suggested a meeting with the company 
representatives. But the company peo¬ 
ple are silent. My villagers are afraid of 
another Bhopal or Durgaput at their 
doorstep. 1 cannot take any decision 
against their wishes, ** said Chowdhury. 

Raiathri Dm' Gupta / Cakutia 
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(iftfricW 4^r«nd ^tttkjnW^iommmnm 
th^pfriimt ofi^ H^f^mithli frdm^ 
Ayo^ya /o 0^/$$ from all , 

itOlfJsicp^rtPiip^ in 

T!}i0f^\/0lutmatkinai^tti^ainf)umBr- 

" alite chtfr/fi^' ofkuHayMoyat tNs tirha. 

Nature at hat beauiaoua bast, and bazars 
wear a tasiive took too, offering you an 
andk^s variety of goods. ^ 



A nd, k) make your trip more axhitaratin^'^ 
A% Oo visit Manati, Katrain, Baison,. Mgan '- 
Martikaran and Bohtang Pass ,. ;.,, ^': 

How to Peach: 

Vayudoot flights from Oelhf^handi^uh.Ad^'. 
by road from Delhi Chandfgath^ ^mtd^ ' 
Pathankot : li 






E xcellent accommodation is a^fiat^iS 
Kullu, Manali; Nagat, Katrair^^ 
and Manikaran to suit aii pockets, ^ 


For any compiaint write or contact; 
THE COMMiSSiONER TOUmSM, 
Himachal Pradesh. Daizy Bank Estate, 
Shimia-171001, TeU :tosaji3$ 


For further information please dontact H.P: 
Tourist Office at: 

e New Delhi. Chandratok Bldg., SB. Janpathi 
Tel: 34S320.344764 ? , ■. 

Tourist Information Office, Himachal ^awan ‘.' 
27, Sikandra Road. Tei 36T47S 

• BamUy:36, Work! Trade Centre,- 

. CufteParade, Tel:219191/264 ’ - ‘ ■ 

• Calcutta: ZSCSmacBtiwt t9t:4WkST ■ ' ' 
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More and more people 
are discovering new 
and exotic places as the 
country witnesses a 
boom in tourism 


■ A H^^^cover .YoQri«ll!T. 

HUie mewage itn; 
' ' ,«aQM nil'/ 

throo^Mut tomUfyi exiforag fitdi** 
n» toitdhKOva; impi.'Nev^8|i^^ 
magatbie adv)ai^iing 
broinureaflml.ni^^ obnUittdali^ m 
policy^ aSgnals to llio tnv^ t(^ are aft 
ajpretKftng'tlw aaoaa Biare^ ttaagcw-’ 
eitncnt wiU> lU doitiia^^^^ 
aefi ia detem^i^ to twil tre,poteiia|ft 
tmdier deeper into toe Iinm otyati- 
beyond toe ttaditomd taedniaikA pf 
toe ^ Matadfktoe ton^ples and nmd 
fbita. ^eme aamtowiesi nttoO' 
<|uentod beecfaea, .oat-df'toe<^way nioito 
rettoata;. antaft towM and even 
\ fairway nioteb are toe netr foous: toe 
, ram beyond toe monuniients, toe tear 
-.aaetoienm aubowtoieiBt .toaoig to be 
filly exploredi aa toe govenment adfi 
auitoMt, aa toe ladira payche.. 

mpetted by motti^crore rubm. 
fbutoieto atoHMNl<tot tnveatmenta 
' abni^ of new toaocta and toW'Coab.' 
hotelt and a boat of new pob^ [ 
'aigned.to oitaiyae private aectprJnretdr! 
ateiri to toe todoatry, toe govenmienfe i 
toutonii bftta promiBea to tieiald tto 
unpieoedeaied movemeid of bid|KiilF>: 
acroaa toe conntiy. Athaitotoatoramli 
revolotton, packaged for a new gOat to -- 
den of mkfcBe-daaa travefteta. And .toia 
begtrotoga of a apectaoular tramUtobm 
•ere ahmdy detUtotogtoe dotonebetoar* 
iani toduatiy. 

Happy dqra are here fer fitoF preg^' 
iammef«i botdera^ dmieiKl^tnito 
jmtonjii etete toojiiito bbipdlrationa and 

wutBim 













departments. The problems are the 
problems of success: chiefly, how to 
cope with the floods of travellers plan¬ 
ning subcontinental sojourns. With 
transport accommodation and other fad- 
Bties already strained, planners are 
grappling with the realisation that by the 
end of tiis decade, India will have more 
people on the move within its borders 
than any other nation in the world. The 
indicators of the impending boom are 
swinging upwards: 

• Tiff fist year, the annual flow of 
domestic tourists was estimated at ten 
million. Today, the flow has increased to 
anything between 12 to 15 million tour¬ 
ists, according to S.K. Misra, the 
secretary of the Union tourism ministry. 
*The tourist flow this summer was 
unprecedented,” says Misra. “People 
were calling me up to get accommo^- 
ticm...it was impossible to get rooms.” 

• Airline tickets are almost equally un¬ 
available. Espedally during summer hdi- 
days when, says Ramdin Singh, prop¬ 
rietor, Ganesh Himal Travel Agency, 
Calcutta, “...I had clients who were 
prepared to route their journey to Delhi 
\ia Bombay. All the seats in the Calcut¬ 
ta-Delhi section were chock-a-block.” 

• 'Fhe railw'ays have given up trying to 
cope with the yearly increases in pas- 
swger traffic. “Every day. an estimated 
l2 lakh people, half of them kmg- 
distance passengers, travel by rail, and 
we really have to stretch our resources 


to accommodate an additional four to five 
per cent passengers every year,” says 
M.S. Bh^dari, railway bo^ director 
(commercial), who admits that the rail¬ 
ways' priority today is handling freight 
traffic. 

• Bus operators are, in the bargain, 
having a field day. Reputed bus tour 
operators in the metros recorded more 
than 25 per cent ^owth this summer, 
adding buses to their fleet as fast as they 
could muster capital. 

• The traditional resorts were so cram¬ 
med this year that literally thousands of 
travellers had to change their itineraries, 
opting for lesser known destinations 
ranging fiom Ranthambore in Rajasthan 
to Simlipal in Orissa. 

• Kashmir, the biggest tourist draw in 
the country, saw a record-breaking 3.25 
lakh tourist arrivals in the first six 
months of this year against an all-tiine 
previous high of 2.89 lakhs recorded in 
the first half of 1981. This year, a total of 
seven lakh tourists are expected to hit 
Kashmir. 

e The country's highway network is 
also taking a beating. A recent study 
showed that the increase in road traffic 
has severely strained capacity. Thanks 


frap) Boat race in KMi aiirt 
litaM) a flfoiio of IWaallnnl vINadariK 


to heavy traffic, the driving time be¬ 
tween Delhi and Agra has doubled in 
recent years. 

• The national tourism committee, con¬ 
stituted by the Centre to prepare a 
perspective plan for tourism at the turn 
of the century, is predicting a tourism 
explosion. Already, the average Indian 
travels once every seven days. By 2000 
AD, it is estimated that each Indian will 
cover 2000 km by road every yearl 
And the government is bent on prim¬ 
ing the tourism pump even ffirtber. 
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Apart from its promotional blitz, plans 
have been eluded out to prod the 
private sector and the state govern¬ 
ments into frenetic tourism development 
activity. "But," says secretary Misra, 
"the investment in building up im¬ 
pressive tourism infrastructure is enor¬ 
mous. And this investment must pay dS"! 
To make such investment worthwhile, 
a nuQor aon of the tourism ministry is to 
wen out the traditkaial lean season drm> 
in summer. Consetpiently, much gov¬ 
ernment planning has bera directed to 



off-season travd and the effort is show- 
mg results. In the metros, the lean 
season has shrunk to a mme three 
months in the hmght of summer. For 
Delhi hotdiers, irs been far from a 
summer oi discontent: their 1^ book¬ 
ing level harclly dq^ed this summer and 
nobo^ had to cut tariffs. Even India 
Tourism Development Corporation 
(ITDC) officials, ^o had taken one of 
riieir ^te elephants. Hotel Akbar, off 
the market in 1985, are wondering how 
fast they can reopen its doors. 

With traditional holiday spots brim¬ 
ming over with tourists, the other major 
policy aim is to "promote lesser known 
tourist attractions and to provide for a 
dispersal of tourism”. The verdant val¬ 
leys of Himachal Pradesh’s Kulu and 
Manati, for instance, were Irnig the sole 
{ueserve of bv students and foreigners, 
but with the introduction of Vayu^t's 
Dotnier Sights, they have become tour- 
^.magnets. "This season, Vayudoot 
operated extra flights, to Kulu and yet 
i- every ffij^t was crannned to capacity,” 
says Sita Wmrid Travels director Avi- 
C, Anand. Lesser known but 
etp^y pmmlar resorts ate bekig opened 
.u|)|, tIspiAa to Vayudoot ffij^ts and 
state tourtsm depmtments. 



T he accent is on the ' 

India” theme. The motive, mbst' 
travel industry people suspect, stems 
from continued political turbulence, 
around the country and the goveni-‘ 
ment’s belief that cross-country, pereg^ . 
linations by individuals can be as effect 
tive as political padayatras in for|^ 
national integration. For most Indi^,' 
discovering the diversity of the counl^ 
by staying in a motel in rural Haiy^ cr^' 
a small town in Bihar or a handet m riie* 
Himalayas could be an edifyi^ e:^rl- 
ence and, it is hoped, help in eroding 
ethnic bigotry. "Understand^ what n.; 
means to be an Indian is the Ixf^t Step', 
towards national integration,” agiee^,. 
Sita’s Anand. 

The government is, however, not 
airing its larger aims. For the moment, ; 
tourism ministty bureaucrats metetyl-j 
admit to an attitudinal change in pc^ ' 
makers towards the domestic tourism 
concept. Says tourism secretary 
"Tourism and five-star cifiture w<^ k^:^ 
considmed synotQnnoas and fittfe' 
ity was accOrded .to this Iseditir. 
today the govemmmit has^ u^dfergoiie 
psychofegical change arid opt pr^ 0 iM& 
get very fevourabfe reqKirise," 1ms 
expisms the toidfetn mfr^try's soaring 
budgetSrr-froin a tnn|uiff;Rs'^,9 exores. 
tn tife eiMne Year lian period 

jcrores in 1983-87. The 
States q>ent little on tourism, bar¬ 
ring exccptl^ like Haryana, and it is 
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oidy reoRiuy that the mtioduction of 100 
per cent central^ financed schemes 
have spurred states to augment tourist 
accommodation and other finalities. 

Central munificence has stoked the 
imagination of state tourism depart¬ 
ments. A golf course is already avaflable 
fior tourists to Himachal Pradesh, while 
Haryana and Jammu and Kashi^ are 
fi»t getting theirs ready. The Jammu 
and Kashmir government is bdilding a Rs 
20^re caUe car linking Kalpathar with 
Gulmarg for ddera; motels have spning 
tq> in Haryana and Rr^tharv Sikkim is 
introducing river rafting; many Hima¬ 
layan states offer trout fishing for the 
aiigling tourist; in Rajasthan, thmistiie 
fimous "Patace on wheels” package for 
tourists who want the ambience of the 
ifoahataia era and, for people who just 
want aVold drink in this parched state, 
the local toiiiism devefopment corpora- 
Ifon ptovideg dieap beer through 44 
ottffeti. I 14 Mani^j, thg^ Ugji* 


power telescopes are being put up in the 
Lam^ National Park for tourists keen 
to glimpse the rare thamin deer; and in 
Bengal, wildlife enthusiasts can trfo on a 
launch cruise that chugs past the edge of 
the Sundarbans and stops at bizarre 
spots, such as the outpost where 
man-eating crocodfles are bred. 

With the public sector fast moving 
towards the commanding heights of the 
tourism sector, the private sectw is 
scronUing to catch up. Fortunately, the 
government feels that the private sector 
has a "iegitnnate” role in tourism. The 
gap betw^ tourism fadfitfos and the 
existing supply is vast, and private 
investment a necessity. To make the 
private investment tMtactive, the gov 
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eminent is presently busy trying to get 
the states to accord tourism the status 
of an industry with the concomitant fiscal 
and monetary reliefs—and in the past six 
months, 14 states have done so. 

So encouraged, private mvestors 
have dreamed up several projects, in¬ 
cluding two for creating Disneyland-type 
entertainment parks at Madras and in 
Haryana, and a marine park in Bombay. 
The non-resident Indian too is being 
wooed by the tourism mandarins. Fore¬ 
ign investment is being sought particu¬ 
larly for three-star hotels, health farms, 
fast food restaurants, luxury cruises 
(especially to the Andaman, Nicobar and 
Lakshadwep Islands and to the backwa¬ 
ters of Ker^), new beaches, entertain¬ 
ment parks and hi^way facilities. The 
l^verrttnent is pointing out how success- 
mlly international hotel groups like 
Hyatt, Sheraton, Inter-continentd, Holi¬ 
day Inn, Meridien and Quality have 
established a presence in India. Lately, 
approvals have been given for the inter¬ 
national transport groups. Hertz. Avis 
and Budget. 

Tourism policy-makers for once have 
realised that the need of the hour is to 
keep pace with the monumental ex¬ 
pectations they have aroused among 
domestic travellers by flashing images of 
exotica* In a sense, the latest publidty 


blitz has pumped further adrenalin 
through a vast middle-class group 
already high on the tourism trip. 

L eisure for leisure's sake is the new 
credo. Recent government efforts 
have come at a time when domestic 
tourism is gaining momentum on its 
own. “Today’s upsurge in domestic 
tourism is a new phenomenon of a new 
generation,’’ explains the special adviser 
to the Taj Hotel chain, Rabindra Seth. 
“Today we have the spending traveller, 
the person who is prepared to pay for 
leisure and expects proper facilities.” 
And it is this “spending traveller” who is 
properly defined as a tourist. For, 
travelling by itself is not a recent phe- 


T he accent is on the 

"Rediscover India” theme. 
The motive stems 
from continued political tinlwlence 
and the govenimenfs belief that 
cross<oiintry peregrinations by 
individuals can be as effective as 
poHticai pMfvatosin forging 
nattonai integration 


nomenon among Indians. 

Travel has traditionally been synony¬ 
mous with pilgrimage or search for 
employment. And pilgrims or job¬ 
seekers have never thought of their 
journeying as leisure. In fact, “for pil¬ 
grims, the more ascetic the experience, 
the better,” remarks Seth, liie tradi¬ 
tional Indian, travelling mostly on cheap 
second-class fares, staying in dharamsa- 
las or in the open and eating whatever is 
available, has never created a demand 
for modem tourist facilities; nor does 
the estimated 120 to 150-million-strong 
horde of annual pilgrims bother about 
fac^ties even today. 

The total number of long-distance 
travellers is still ^eater than the stag¬ 
gering figure of pilgrims. There are no 
statistics on people travelling by road, 
but the railways alone carry 1.2 million 
passengers daily* half of themlong- 
distance travellers. What is new, 
however, is the burgeoning ranks of the 
middle-class with disposable incomes 
and leisure rupees that can keep the 
wheels of the domestic tourism industry 
churning progreswvely faster. 

For Ae new middle-class generation, 
the novelty of acquiring TV sets and 
refrigerators has worn off, even video 
recorders do not necessarily make one 
better off than the Joneseji. The latest 
determinant qf the quality of life is the 
use of leisate. /ust ^ in ^ West, 
where the industrial revolution raised 
mcomes and shortened the workini 





week, rising economic standards in this 
country are throwing up questions of the 
good life. And what better than holi-* 
daying? 

Canny corporations have caught on to 
the new trend. Giving a hardworking 
employee an extra household gadget or 
a few extra bucks is no longer the best 
incentive. The latest is holidays for the 
family. “Big consumer product com* 
panies, like Hind Lever, Philips and 
Bengal Lamps, have begun offering air 
tickets as incentive to their sales peo¬ 
ple/' says travel agent Ramdin Singh. 
Many companies also hold their execu¬ 
tive conferences away from headquar¬ 
ters, preferably in five-star hotels in 
heady locations like Goa and Srinagar. 

“Tlie practice of giving government 
and private sector employees perks in 
the form of non-taxable leave travel 
allowances is the single biggest contribu¬ 
tor to domestic tourism," adds Rajas¬ 
than Tourism Development Corporation 
(RTDC) chairman Ashim Chatterji. 
Since the allowance is offered on the 
basis of fares, employees prefer to 
travel the longest distances possible in 
order to claim maximum money. Today, 
even a clerk in Trivandrum can plan a 
hofiday in Kashmir, while seniormost 
executives can book their entire families 
on aeroplanes and fly to the most exotic 
comers of the country. Interestingly, it 
is the bankers who have been extending 
their leave travel allowance limits the 


fastest and have emerged as the best 
and most luxurious holidaymakers 
among the salaried. 

The advent of the fuel-efficient Maruti 
is reintroducing the pleasures of motor¬ 
ing holidays in an era of high petrol 
prices. "We are rarely in town during a 
long weekend,” declares Ravi Gupta, a 
young Delhi-based company executive 
who drives his girlfriend down to places 
as fBi as Agra and Jaipur, usually deck¬ 
ing into the better government-run tour¬ 
ist hotels and lodges. In-Calcutta, auto¬ 
mobile enthusiasts have an association 
that helps them hit the long roads to 
destinations in neighbouring Bihar, Oris¬ 
sa and the north-east. Even in Bengal, 









A group of vlllago boUosr 
tho faco of India 


where tourism facilities are backward, 
the state government has, in the past 
five years, built 26 new lodges, most of 
them in potential tourist spots within 
driving distance from Calcutta. Haryana 
already has a number of motels and 
Rajasthan, several ‘midways', or mbtels, 
located precisely in between two nu^or 
tourist destinations. And nine states, 
including Madhya Pradesh, Goa, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Tripura, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, have 
identified locations for wayside ameni¬ 
ties along major highways. 

Other factors impelling Indians to 
travel include changing social mores. 
Explains a 45-year-old Jaipur jeweller, 
Narendra Lodha: "Our parents belonged 
to a more sociable system, they 
travelled to attend marriages, meet 
relatives and at best to holy places. ” But 
Lodha belongs to a generation for which 
staying in a hotel, and not with relatives, 
constitutes a holiday. "Every year 1 take 
my wife and three children for a holi¬ 
day—it's become a way of life and today 
we will be bored if we don't see new 
places, ” he feels. Lodha is also typical of 
the new generation bitten by wanderlust 
in that he is* ready to forgo a big chunk of 
his annual income—between 15 to 20 
per cent—on holidays. 
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In India magic. 


Discovering India 
vdth greenbacks 







A foreigner sun-bathing on a Goa beach and (inset) a government ad selling India 


he “Discover India” line has | 
been used with e:iual success on 
foreigners. Last year, foreign tourist 
arrivals in this country finally crossed 
the magical million mark. This year 
tCHj foreigners are pouring into this 
country in ever greater numbers—in 
the first seven months of this calen¬ 
dar year foreign arrivals totalled 6.4 
Idklis, compared to 5.9 lakhs during 
the same penod last year. “We have 
opened the floodgates to fore¬ 
igners,” remarks S.K. Misra. 

But hoteliers and travel agents 
warn of the entire effort backfiring 
into bad publicity if steps are not 
taken to handle the latest foreign 
tourists’ influx. The government, 
anxious to maintain the inflow of 
foreign exchange from foreign tour¬ 
ists, is beginning to realise that a 
strong domestic tourism infrastruc¬ 
ture is a pre-requisite for greater 
foreign tourist handling. Reason: 
even the foreigner does not have 
unlimited dollars to spend on high- 
cost travel and accommodation. 

‘'Not more than 30 per cent of 
foreign tourists prefer five-star hotel 
accommodation.” says Rajiv Gujral, 
the Taj Bengal general manager, 
who IS busy estimating the demand 
pk^tential for his Calcutta hotel. Gu¬ 
jral feels that lower grade hotels are 
a necessity but financially non-viable 
given the high cost of urban land. 
Recent government initiatives in 
pushing the ^owth of three-star 
hoteL'j by offering the industry a host 
of concessions, stem from the 
realisation that low-cost facilities cre¬ 
ated tor domestic tourists will be 


equally welcome to foreigners. 

“In India our first target was to 
attract foreigners,” says regional 
tounsm director O. Terang, whereas 
in the West most countnes first built 
up their domestic tourism base and. 
then opened the gates to foreigners. 
Consequently India remains a tough 
place for foreign tourists. “Unfortu¬ 
nately, India’s tounsm industry' is 
high on promise, but low on results,” 
the Astan Wall Street Journal re¬ 
marked in a recent issue. “Tounsts 
tend to be ignored or taken for 
granted by the government and be¬ 
come fair game for just about every¬ 
one else.” 

Not recommended for the faint of 
heart or stomach, India is the natural 
choice for down-market foreign 
travellers who are more than pre¬ 
pared to rough it out. The average 
stay of a foreign tourist in India is a 
month and some of the most popular 
“inns” are religious ashrams. A study 
on foreign tourists showed that alxiut 
half of them spent less than Rs 250 
per day and a fifth of all foreign 
tourists spent an average of less than 
Rs 100 a day—figures that demolish 
the myth about foreigners bringing in 
untold dollars, although total foreign 
exhange earnings add up to quite a 
big bit. Tourism-related earnings 
during 1986-87 recorded Rs 17.8 
crores, a 22 per cent increase Over 
the previous year. And this year, 
with foreign arrivals showing a 
steady ten per cent increase, tourist 
dollars will continue to add to the 
country's meagre foreign exchange 
reserve. 
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“Money is no longer the main consid¬ 
eration for the upper middle-class tour¬ 
ists” agrees travel agent Ramdin Singh. 
“I am ready to spend more than a 
month’s earning, but if I am to go for a 
holiday 1 would rather take a flight, ” says 
a fledgeling Calcutta realtor, Sanjay 
Chowdhury. Holidaymakers nowadays 
want anything but hassles; their priority 
is smooth, comfortable journeying and 
clean hotel accommodation. Those who 
can’t afford air fares, normally prefer 
air-conditioned travel and that too in 
fast, punctual trains like the R^jdhani 
Express. 

“Tourism is still elitist, peasants can’t 
afford it. but compared to what it was a 
decade ago, tourism today is a mass 
activity,” feels Taj Bengal's general 
manager, Rajiv Gujral. “A major reason 
for a spurt in domestic tourism is the 
availability of viable tourist products, 
especially the package deal concept 
pioneered by Vayudoot,” claims the 
airline’s managing director Harsh Var- 
dhan. rourists are scrambling to avail 
themselves of the bargain fares (25-50 
per cent clieaper) and room tariffs. The 
introduction of flights by themselves has 
transferred many a tourist resort, says 
Harsh Vardhan, referring to Kulu-Manali 
where the introduction of Vayudoot a 
few years ago has led to the construction 
of 40-50 hotels, creating a new local 
industry. 

Vayudoot, an airline that has been 
recording an incredible 100 per cent 
annual growth almost since its inception 
six years ago, plans to create new 
tourist markets and emerge as a priority 
input in the tounsm economy. The 
airline has already opened up less 
travelled places like Belari in Karnataka 
(famous for its Humpi temples), Nanded 
in Maharashtra (a major Sikh tourist spot 
because of a Guru Gobind Singh Gurd- 
wara) and scores of exotic hamlets in 
remote Arunachal Pradesh. Vayudoot’s 
17 aircraft are beginning to feel the 
strain of the unprecedented tide of 
travellers and the airline will be acquiring 
24 new 40-seater aircraft to cope with 
the demand. 

I f Vayudoot pioneered the package 
deal concept, it is the hoteliers and 
mushrooming tour operators who are 
cashing in on the idea most profitably. 
Today, every travel agent, from Sita 
World Travels to P.^mniker, and hotel 
chains, from Taj to the Welcomgroup, 
offer off-season holiday bargains, pack* 
aged to suit every pocket. The biggest 
tour organisers have sprung up in Ben¬ 
gal and Gujarat, the two states that 
generate the bulk of the tourists. Calcut¬ 
ta's railway tour operators book entire 
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coaches and shunt tourists around the 
country, parking in railway stations to 
save on hotel expenses and cooking 
/angar-style. 

But the Indian’s new>found appetite 
for discovering new places is far from 
sated. Often, tourists find they can't 
always aspire to a first-rate holiday, 

Chiefly because soaring demand has sent 
room rents rocketing and good middle- 
class hotels are still in acute short 
supply. Even government planning in 
tourism and related areas suffers from 
inadequate demand projections, result¬ 
ing in woeful shortfaUs in every sector, 
starting from the railways to the coun- , 
try’s monopoly airlines. For all the 
ardour, India consequently remains a] 
difficult pla(5e for tourists, especially for , 
the lower-income groups. 

The hassles encountered by newly¬ 
wed Rosa and Faiyaz Ahmed of Calcutta 
during their honeymoon are common. ^ 

Their two-tier sleeper coach was cram- 

med with excess - 

passengers all the 
way to Delhi: they wm njlla'stOUrism 

necting tram and ■ ilNlllStryiS MghOII 

had to spend a day ■ pij^iiiise (wtlowOll 

waiting for a bus to 

Srinagar; and ulti- rWMiWiMnyi 

mately they had to reCOmiMndedfor 

cut short their thefaWofHeartOT 

houseboat honey- . r ■ 

moon because the StoUiaCh. India IS the 

proprietor charged fiatunlchoicefor 

food on the return tl1IV®n8rSWll03f® 

journey disagreed more than 011 

with Faiyaz and he lAPAimiilliui# 

spent a hellish day WnH^Wgui 

rushing to the 
filthy toilet in the train. 

A major criticism of the government's 
latest tourism high-seU is that promise 
does not always match real conditions. 

“Tourism does not grow by ads alone,” 
feels Rabindra Seth, adding, “Tourism 
publicity has to be directly related to: 
availability of facilities for larger target 
groups.” A case in point is the much- 
touted Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
group, which is sold as a tropical para- 
dse abounding in emerald isles and blue 
waters. What the government ads con¬ 
veniently fail to mention is that there are; 
not enough places to stay, the islands 
are remote and highly spread out and 
only big money can fetch inter-island* 
transportation. 


A montage of fOoaa andpiapoa: 
•urpriaoa and dallghta> 
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The dark side of the tourist map 


T he illuminating India's stock 

tourist destinations, like Rajas> 
than, Kashmir and Goa, obscures 
scores of potential paradises ignored 
by the tourist hordes. Many great 
tourist spots remain undersold owing 
to government indifference and the 
wary tourist's desire to stick to the 
beaten path. Here are some destina¬ 
tions worth a closer look: 

Lachen (Slhkim) 

For sheer visual delight, north 
Sikkim with its rugged eastern Hima¬ 
layan scenes could match Kashmir 
but for inner-line restrictions and 


relatively underdeveloped, fre¬ 
quented chiefly by dow{i«market 
travellers. But travel industry people 
feel that Puri could have bi^n de¬ 
veloped as the east coast's Goa, 
attracting big spenders and five-star 
holidaymakers. 

From Puri, tourists can drive down 
to nearby Lake Chilka, a vast shallow 
lake connected to the sea. This 
neglected resort has fortunately been 
developed for tourist sports like wa¬ 
ter skiing and wind surfing. But 
Gopalpur is a different story—ran 
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poor transport ^cilities. But should 
the persevering traveller manage the 
necessary permits and motor north¬ 
wards from Gangtok, dimbing to the 
very edge of the Tibetan plateau^ it 
can be an awe-inspiring experience. 
Flanked by snow-clad mountains, the 
road to north Sikkim cuts through 
miles of rhododendron scrub marked 
by OLcasional gomphas. 

The Puri-Lfike Chilka*Qopelpiir 
drcuH (Orissa) 

Although popular with easterners, 
this circuit remains undersold and 
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ancient sea port with a gloriotis 
stretch of casuarina fined bea^ ajal a 
small 19-room hotel run by the Ober- 
oi chain. Like scores of shnilar 
places, Gopalpur seems destmed to 
remain ecfips^, 

Badiwatort of Korala 

The mangrove-fined aeeks .tod 
canal grids the coast of central 
Kerala constjtate another area of 
tourist darkntos. Speedboat factfi- 
ties, if provided, woito alow tdiirwts 
to cut through tte badnratecs, jpaat 
dense foiest^ viUagea, the o^easton* ' 


al colonial budding and Chinese-style 
boats. If the todkwaters were l^s 
populated, the journey would be 
Conradian. Btit people of diverse 
races ^ religions penetrated this 
region centuries ago std today the 
backwaters of Alleppey district are 
best known for the femous snake 
boat races. ' 

Odhoinle (HbiMchal Pradesh) 

"For my part, I would rather go to 
Dalhousie than almost any hill sta- 
tioa..," wrote Jawaharlal Nehru in 
the early 1950s when informed about 
the rapid decline of this imperial hill 
station. This neat town, spread over 
several hills, for some inexplicable 
reason continues to be bypassed by 
the tourist. Dalhousie, the gateway 
to the Chamba Valley, overlooks a 
vaOey covered with fields of flowers, 
dense woods dotted with ancient 
temples. 

Deelali (Maharashtra) 

Just four hours’ drive from Bom¬ 
bay, this verdant semi-hill station has 
so far been discovered only by the 
army and a few bigeorporations that 
have set up ^est houses for their 
senior executives. Despite being the 
headquarters of the artillery, Deolali 
is a quiet retreat, which has good 
hotels, eating places and open spaces 
ideal for long walks. 

Jaldapara (Wast Baiv^i) 

Somerset Maugham’s steamy tro¬ 
pical forest and cicada nights still 
survive in this game sanctuary. 
TraveUers can stay in the middle of 
this 100-square mile sanctu;^, in a 
colonial lodge, built on stilts and 
constructed entirely of wood. The 
lodge has a fibraty of pre-World War 
n books and an amitonce of the 
1930 b and 40s, insulated by the 
dense forests and miles of open 
ctRintry covered by elephant grass. 
For wikffito enthusiasts, Jaldapara 
has rhinos, leopards, deer and the. 
occasional tiger. 

Tawtng (ArumclMl Piwtogh)' 

Tudted away in a strate^ comer 
bordering China and Bhutan, is the 
tonous Tawang Vafley with the big¬ 
gest Mahsyana Budtoist monaste^ 
m the wendd. Patched 10,^ leet 
above ato level,' tlfe 17th century 
monastery houses a giant gold plated 
statue of BuddBu and priedess thank- 
has. .Thb'journey to Tawang EoM 
Bdtqitoi is spectacular tod etw in a 
dtodto hut magmiilicent vafiey. 
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Tli« Ta| Mahal In Agra: a aplandid montimant 
and atar attraction 

tic tourism is the Indian railways. Claim¬ 
ing passenger traffic to be a losing 
proposition, the railways have virtually 
stopped introducing new passenger 
trains and as trains get increasingly 
crowded, the list of disappointed tourists 
grows. Another monopoly organisation. 
Indian Airlines, the principal domestic 
earner, is similarly dampening tourists. 

The civil aviation ministry had 
targeted for a modest seven per cent 
growth in Indian Airlines traffic last 
calendar year, whereas, actual demand 
shot up by 29.1 per cent. Currently, 
Indian -Airlines can barely cope with 
about half a million passengers annual¬ 
ly—and the shortage of aircraft causes 
perennial problems of cancelled flights 
and stranded tourists. The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands tourist trade has recent¬ 
ly been adversely affected because Indi- 
i an Airlines can rarely ensure return 
' confirmation and not even the most 
intrepid of tourists wants to be 
marooned in a tropical paradise. 

Indian Airlines does not seem overtly 
concerned. “Recently they hiked fares 
by ten per cent and the net effect on 
business was zilchsays Ramdin Singh. 
Equally adept in hiking rates are five- 
star hotels that have been raking in 
profits, thanks to an unprecedented rush 
in recent years. Big tour operators 
have to spend money just to hold rooms 
during the peak seasons. This situation 
stems from the fact that there are only 
35,000 rooms in approved hotels of all 


categories to serve India's travelling 
millions. 

Another 15,000 fooms are in the 
pipeline and by the end of this decade 
the Union tourism ministry expects 
capiacity to touch 50,000 rooms, which is 
double the rooms that were available 
two years ago. All the same, the govern¬ 
ment's own projections predict a short¬ 
fall of 9-12,000 rooms by 1990. 

Tlie most battered by room shortage 
are the down-market tourists, who have 
to make do with sleazy hotels and 
substandard service. The ITDC had 
floated the Yatri Nivas concept earlier 
this decade to provide for the lower 
income tourists. But Delhi's Yatri Nivas 
is the only hotel to have come up in this 
category and that too because the room 
tariffs here (Rs 80-100) are way above 
the ideal Rs 15-25 originally envisaged. 
ITDC is fortunately planning to set up 
more such Nivases in the major metros. 

Realists point out that government 
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efforts can at best mitigate accommoda¬ 
tion shortages, not elii^nate them. The 
total investment required is too vast for 
the government alone to meet. “And the 
rub lies in the fact that the private 
sector, especially existing hotel chains, 
will not go into lower-grade hotels that 
require expensive urban land and a 
service standard, unless it is given 
substantial concessions in the form of 
subsidised land and other l)enefits," says 
Taj's Rabmdra Seth. The Taj hotel chain 
has drawn up an amibitious plan for 
setting up a nation-wide three-star hotel 
chain but is having difficulty going ahead 
with the proposal because of the restric¬ 
tions of government policy wluch make a 
higher-priced hotel much more economi¬ 
cally attractive. 

With the danger signals flashing be¬ 
fore the tourism ministry, especially the 
threat of their tourism high-sell boomer- 
anging into controversy about mythical 
products, ministry manadarins are busy 
adding concessions to their already im¬ 
pressive list. The latest is a proposal to 
set up a hotel financial development 
corporation, cleared by the Union 
cabinet a couple of weeks ago. And the 
need of the hour is indeed haste. The 
Union tourism secretary Misra himself 
sounds the warning “Mass involvement 
in tourism is buildfag up so fast that it 
will require a tremendous effort to 
ensure that supply does not lag behind 
the demand" for millions of tickets to 
ride and places to hole up for the waiting 
Indians mesmerised by the exhortations 
te discover themselves. 

ImlnutN 
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BUSINESS 


( MEDICARE ^ 

'Your life is our busines s^ 

Rim by NRIs, Apollo Hospital in Madras is the first hospital run as a 
corporate body and is well on the way to becoming the finest and 
best-equipped hospital in India 


A fter fast food and cola drinks, the 
Amencan business concept cui- 
rentlv on the fast lane in India is 
medicare. In a country where the fi¬ 
nances of hospitals, both state-owned 
and pnvate, have often been more sick 
than the patients, the concept could 
arguably have few takers ]5iit Prathap 
C. Reddy, the 53-yeai-old non-iesident 
Indian cai'diologist from the US. was 
convinced that lK)spitaI was big business 
everywhere. Result' his Apollo Hospit- 
alvS Enterprise, which has set up the 
country’s first corporate hospital m Mad¬ 
ras run on a strictly non-chanty basis, is 
so flush with funds in less than four 
years since it opened that it is now'm a 
position to declare dividend for its 
18,000 shareholders. Reddy's next pro¬ 
ject, Deccan Hospital in Hyderabad^ 
goes operational later this year, where¬ 
as the third project in Bangalore has 
already gone past the drawing board 
stage. 

In India, 5,80,000 beds are divided 
among its 6,850 hospitals, organised 
mostly on the principle of chanty with 
either the state or tax-exempted charit¬ 
able endowments subsidising a large 
part of their costs. Even in the strictly 
private nursing homes, the hospital faci¬ 
lities serve merely as extension of their 
owner-doctors’ professional services. 
No private hospital is run as an industry, 
providing a service and earning enough 
money to pay for itself. At least, not 
until Apollo showed the way by charging 
a fee for all its services, raising money 
from the capital market and, finally, 
breaking even in the shortest possible 
time. In its first 18 months of operation 
ending 30 June, 1985, Apollo had incur¬ 
red a loss of Rs 85 lakhs. But in the year 
ending 30 June, 1987, it had wiped out 
the losses and had still made a net profit 
of Rs 57 96 lakhs. In July last year, it 
made a profit of Rs two lakhs on sales of 
Rs 60 lakhs. 'I'his July, its profit had 
risen to Rs 16.5 lakhs on a sales 
turnover of Rs 80 lakhs 

Madras city's highly professional and 
stiff upper-lipped circle of medics are 


still at a loss about the phenomenal 
success of Apollo Hospital. Some ol 
them still derisively refer to Reddy and 
the gaggle of Apollo's NRI pronuTters as 
the “f^ortune-hunters from America”, 
But, lor most doctors working m Indian 
hospitals, entry into rhe streamlined, 
high-tech hospital can mean an instant 
culture shock You can tell the difference 
from the majestic spraw’l of its lobby, the 
ordeiliness of its staff, the array of its 
gadgetry’ and the personalised comfort 
(jf its cabins. Tlic real difference lies in 
the fact that Apollo sets a price for 
everything and yet never leaves the 
patient dissatisfied. 

Reddy, who did his fellowship at the 
Massachussetts (General Hospital. Bos- 
tvjii, and practised cardiology in Mis- 
soiin, says he merely tried to transplant 
on the Indian soil the concept of profit¬ 
making American hospitals, such as the 
giant Hospital Corporation of Amenca, 
the Humana (iroup of Hospitals and 
Arneruan Medical International. 
“3'hey're different from the non-profit 

Patients hooked up to latest gadgets at 
Apollo Hospital; (inset) Dr Prathap C. Reddy: 
hospitals can be big business 


hospitals. They’re more patient-onented 
because their bread and butter come 
from the patient,” he says. Reddy had 
been trying for over a dec^ade to sell the 
concept of a highly-efficient corporate 
hospital group to fellow expatriate doc¬ 
tors in the US. But in India, the 
I government for a long time did not 
I consider hospitals to be an area that 
! could be allowed to attract NRI invest- 
1 rnent with repatriable benefits. Charan 
j Singh, as interim Prime Minister follow- 
I ing the collapse of the Janata govem- 
I ment, was about to shoot down Reddy’s 









proposal permanently. But he was pre¬ 
vailed upon by officials to keep it pending. 

In 1980, when the Congress(i) came 
to power, R. Venkataraman, as finance 
minister, promptly okayed the Apollo 
proposal. With Rs 1.2 crores, repre¬ 
senting 40 per cent of the share capital, 
coming from Reddy and 40 other NRI 
doctors, Apollo Hospital came up in 
downtown Madras in 1983 on a plot of 
land that had belonged to the fonner 
royal family of Cocliin. In February 
1984, the 350-bed hospital w^as opened 
1 to the public with just 25 patients. Till 
j then, the NRI promoters and the gener- 
I al public had contributed the entire 
I amount of its share capital of Rs three 
I crores. In October 1984, the company 
i was allowed to go in for a rights issue ot 
j Rs 1.5 crores. Together with a further 
I conversion of Rs 30 lakhs from interest 
on debentures, the company’s share 
I capital has now gone up to Rs 4.8 
I crores. putting it on a sound footing to 
I expand and to multiply its impressive 
i range of equipment and services. 


A pollo tijday is a multi-speciality 
hospital which offers treatment 
' packages to suit all pockets. But the 
! pnde of place among its 27 departments 
i goes to the hospital's unique open heart 
j surgery^ unit, which has conducted 2,100 
, bypass operations in the past three 
i years. Chief cardiac surgeon M.R. (hn- 
nath—whose four-man team of surgeons 
carries out 23 open heart surgenes at 
Apollo each week—is the hospital’s 
prima donna, and nghtly so, with more | 
than 4,500 open heart operations in India 
to his credit. 

Girinath, at 48. is the hospital’s one- 
man box-office. He takes pride in the 
fact that the Apollo open heart surgery 



team performs at an efficiency level 
which is “at least 30 per cent higher” 
than any other hospital in the country, 
and he attributes it entirely to Apollo’s 
“profit and incentive culture”. Out of the 
Rs 65,000 that a patient of open heart 
surgery is charged at Apollo tmclusive of 
18 days’ stay in any of its super-deluxe 
rooms), the surgeon’s remuneration is 
fully met and all other attendants are 
also remunerated. “We earn more if we 
work more, and that's how the system 
works here,” he explains. 

Like Ginnath, as many as 110 of 
Apollo's 200 doctors are not paid any 
wages but serve as “consultants” who 
bill the hospital for professional serrices 
rendered by them. In fact, the hospital 
charges them rentals for the rooms they 
occupy and submits debit notes to them 
even for day-to-day facilities, such as the 
use of telephones, typists, secretarial 
aids and electricity consumption. Hut 
nobody minds paying for facilities in a 
work environment where the dictum is: 
nothing is free. 

'fhe extent to which the “profit mo¬ 
tive” works is apparent from the fact 
tiiat Apollo now does nearly a fourth of 
the open heart surgenes in the country 
and is tumoverwise very comfortably 
the leader even though the others in the 
field have been at it for a much longer 
time. The CMC Hospital at Vellore, 
despite its reputation of many decades, 
conducts just about seven such surger¬ 
ies in a week. And the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences (AIIMS), in New 
Delhi, with its array of seven senior 
surgeons and as many junior specialists 
working at four operation theatres 
fagainst Apollo's two), chalks up 15 to 20 
cases in a week. 

Apart from heart surgery, Apollo 
offers a highly specialised kidney trans¬ 
plant unit which carries out tliree kidney 
transfers every week and is backed up 
by an efficient blood bank and an excel¬ 
lent immuno-pathologic.al team—all in 
one place. 

Even if a kidney transfer, at Rs 
50,000, may seem high-priced by Indian 
standards, it is eminently affordable by 
Apollo's clients, mostly belonging to the 
elite group covered by medical insurance 
or corporate medical schemes. 

I n Apollo, cabin charges are kept high 
(Rs 700 with food for a day’s stay in 
any of the super-deluxe rooms) and all 
bills carry a heavy margin of profit. But 
the approach is far from extortionist. 
The surplus earned on bills is liberally 
used in tiie purchase of equipment; it is 
by far one of India's best equipped 
hospitals. The electrocardiographs at 
the intensive care unit are all compute¬ 
rised to carry out interpretative func¬ 


tions. The Siemens Cl' scan at the 
hospital, which costs Rs 1.2 crores, is 
two generations ahead of its counterpart 
even at the reputed AIIMS. The hospital 
has an automatic blood chemistry analys¬ 
er which examines 35 samples at a time 
with 18 different parameters per sam¬ 
ple. The Grass electroencephalograph 
has 16 channels and provides a multiple- 
picture record of the brain. An argon 
photocoagulator is used to focus a laser 
beam on the retina for sealing leaky 
blood vessels in delicate eye operations. 
Heart valves are studied in a non- 
invasive way w'ith the help of compute¬ 
rised ultrasound scanners, a process 
known as ecocardiography. Even the 
tread mill, which measures heart condi¬ 
tions in states of stress, is fully com¬ 
puterised, The total cost of equipment at 
Apollo IS Rs 5.5 crores. 

But the gadgets are functional, not 
decorative. Their multiplicity helps in 
shortening the patients’ duration of stay 
in the hospital, and thus rCsSults in 
saving. For example, S.K. Baza 2 , an 
Assam businessman who had been 
admitted with hypertension, dilated 
heart, active duodenal ulcer and stone in 
the gall bladder, could be sent for 
surgery’ within seven days of admission 
only because of the hospital’s fast, 
efficient and multiple monitoring facili¬ 
ties, all available m one place. Within ten 
days, Bazaz could leave for home. In 
fact, except a radiotherapy unit, which 
generally has a low cost-benefit ratio, 
Apollo is equipped with everything that a 
modern hospital needs. 'Fhe Apollo team 
is so confident with its inventory that 
Reddy is now planning to advertise his 
hospitals in the US for attracting Amer¬ 
ican patients with a cheap “hoHdaying- 
cum-bypass surgery” package. 

In a few months, as Deccan Hospital, 
with Its 350 beds, becomes operational, 
the group will emerge as a formidable 
alternative to the country’'s older and 
better-known private hospitals, such as 
Bombay's Jaslok Hospital and Bombay 
Hospital, or Delhi’s Holy Family Hospit¬ 
al. Run by charitable tiusts, and lacing 
in the vital profit motive, these hospitals 
are anything but cost-conscious. Says 
Girinath: “In Apollo, when I order even 
an injection syiinge, I ask myself: will it 
recover the cost soon enough?” And it 
sure does. From all present trends, the 
hospital is clearly earning a net profit of 
50 per cent on turnover after reaching 
the break-even point. And many of 
Madras’ hard-boiled accountants agree 
that this is the highest profitability 
recorded in the service sector which 
sells credit cards, prints newspapers or 
deals in hotel rooms. 
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This season 
holiday 
with the Stars 


^This season take a break 

/ )[ ''^f\ the quiet charm of princely Mysore 

\ / \ I/ffCV Ooty. 

^ oy\U^'^'J Your friends at the new, 

^ 7 affordably luxurious Southern Star Hotels « 

—1/ you. We'll show you the sights 7 

and lavish you with care... 

O I ! kV f Southern Stars are ideally located, 

1 amongst gardens and hills, near woods and lakes, 

^ palaces and monuments. See the majestic 
K y-i P?. Mysore Palace, Tipu's Srirangapatna, 

'*4 V \ I the Chamundi temple and the Nandi Bull. 

/ n T.x" 7;.\ Brindavan Gardens and Halebid-Belur, 

(v // ) '■'■■' I the wildlife of Bandipur and Mudumalai, 

\ /^j Dodabetta Peak and Lamb's Rock. 

Y^/y 1 ]// el Walk through carpeted tea gardens and 

Yn '^ -A ij whistling pine woods. Go picnicking, 

^ ^ A ^ riding, golfing or boating. xT/lX 

^ I (A \ Back home at the Southern Star, A/'j ^ 

I A I play Billiards or work out at the >< '' 

X j \ Health Club. And in the evening, /'"J 

/ / \ il enjoy a refreshing cocktail 

J / \\ while the Piano soothes your cares away. J "tipj 

U Dine by candlelight to a band, ^ 

Lisr or be pampered by Room Service. ^ —: 

— Then, in the cosy comfort of your room, 
enjoy the latest movies on TV. 

Best of all, we believe in offering value for money. Doesn't this sound like just what you 
Come soon. We'll make your holiday memorable, your honeymoon a dream. 

And, if it's business, we'll organise for you a conference 

that's efficient and enchantingly different. _ ,« 

Come, live with the Stars \ 
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BUSINESS 


INSUtlANCE 


Is Lie a money-grabber? 

The practice of forfeiting lapsed policies has been 
strongly criticised by the Supreme Court 


I s the govemment-run Life Insurance 
Corporation of India (LlC) a heartless 
money-grabber? The judges of the Sup¬ 
reme Court seem to think so. Last 
fortnight, the court refused to take back 
its scathing criticism of the corporation’s 
rules on forfeited policies. Said the 
judges blandly: “Our remarks were 
made to guide the corporation in its 
conduct of business.” 

The Supreme Court's remarks were 
directed at an LIC practice wliich fre¬ 
quently goes unnoticed. Each year hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of policies lapse and 
most of the money is forfeited to the 
LIC. In 1983, for instance, 7.4 lakh 
policies lapsed; by 1985 the figure rose 
to almost 8.2 lakh policies. The nvmber 
of policies which lapse or are forfeited in 
a year add up to almost 30 per cent of 
the total policies issued during the year. 
Said the Supreme Court: “If the LIC is 
really interested in treating the poorer 
policy-holders less harshly and more 
liberally, the time has come for the LIC 
to revise its terms and conditions and to 
think in the direction of deleting the 
forfeiture clause altogether.” 

When the Supreme Court’s remarks 
first appeared in January this year it took 
the corporation by surprise. For a start i 
the corporation was not even a party in 
the case before the court which involved 
Peerless General Finance Company and 
the Reserve Bank of India. But after 
eight months, the LIC decided that the 
remarks could not go unchallenged and 
requested the court to reconsider its 
strictures. Unfortunately for the cor¬ 
poration, the judges remained unmoved 
by the Lie’s pleas that the Supreme 
Court's judgment was being used against 
them in legal actions. 

Obviously, the LIC is deeply 
aggrieved by the deluge of criticism from 
the two Supreme Court judges, Justice 
0. Chinnappa Reddy and Justice V. 
Khalid. Senior corporation officials point 
out that the forfeiture clause has always 
been part of the insurance business in 
this country. Under the LIC’s rules, any 
policy-holder who misses premium in¬ 
stalments during the first three years 
when the policy is in operation forfeits 
the entire amount paid. The LIC insists 
that forfeiture is a common practice in 


I the insurance business and a necessary 
one. Says a senior LIC official “For 
I each policy the cost of risk and the cost 
of insurance cover have to be recovered 
and the expenses incurred in the first 
year for any policy is very high.” 

But the Supreme Court is not buying 
such arguments. In their lengthy critic¬ 
ism of the coiporation, the judges 
faulted the corporation on almost every 
possible score. They pointed out that 
the corporation's rules, i ■ « 

inevitably, work most \ j 

stringently against the | ^ 

poor. For a start, the ; 

court argued, almost all ! jH 

the policies which lapse L J iKm 


their terms are inevitably weighted 
against the poor. Paying arrears in a 
lump sum as is permitted for most 
policies is not a feasible option for many 
people. Also, it is not easy to persuade 
the corporation’s field force to take more 
interest in keeping policies alive. LIC 
officials admit: “Obviously, the field 
force is more keen on selling a new 
policy than ensuring that a policy-holder 
does not forfeit his money.” 

The LIC argues that the forfeited 
money goes towards meeting the costs 
of existing policies. LIC officials claim 
that if the forfeited money is refunded, 
then it will mean an additional burden for 
existing policy-holders. The LIC also 
takes refuge behind the fact that the 
Insurance Act is silent about what hap¬ 
pens if a policy lapses in the first three 
years. The Act, however, quite clearly 
states that any policy which lapses after I 


The judges supest‘a 
complete ban on forfeiture 
clauses’...The LIC argues 
that the forfeited money 
helps meet the co sts of 
existing policies 


probably belong to the 
poorer classes who can 
afford the money the 
least. Said the judges. 
“We suggest that tliere 


j 







should be a complete 


ban on forfeiture clauses in all savings 
schemes including life insurance policies, 
since these clauses hit hardest the 


the first three-year period cannot be 
forfeited. 

As a final insult the judges remarked 


classes of people who need security and ! that the LIC enjoyed many privileges 


protection most.” 

The court did not stop at that. They 
criticised the corporation for not taking 
enough steps to prevent lapses. 

LIC officials say in defence that they 
have made efforts to prevent defaults. 
Premium notices are sent a month 
before the due date. This is followed by 
two default notices and if premiums are 
not received two months after the due 
date, the LIC’s field force goes to 
personally remind the policy-holder. 
However, they admit, in some ways 


and had a duty to be above suspicion, 
thereby implying that it was not. Said 
Justice Khalid in his judgment; “1 am 
constrained to observe from my experi¬ 
ence that I have found the Life Insurance 
Corporation heartless whenever claims 
are made against it.” The LIC would 
dearly like to get the court’s criticism 
taken off the record, but until it does the 
suspicion will remain that the corpora¬ 
tion is not doing its best for its policy¬ 
holders. 
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An exciting chapter in 
ancient history in ‘Discover 
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Follow the trail 
blazed by the Romans, 
Phoenicians, the Chinese, 
the Dutch, the Portuguese 
and the English to the rich 
shores of Malabar and the 
picture of a flourishing port 




called Cochin emerges. 
The ancient tradition of 
trading has taken roots in 
this cosmopolitan city to 
turn It into the commercial 
nerve centre of modern 
Kerala. 


A unique confluence of 
several cultures, Cochin is a 
grand gateway to Kerala and 
its splendorous sights. 

The magnificent natural 
harbour, the man-made 
Willington Island, the 
Jewish Synagogue, the 
Matiacherry Palace- now a 
museum, St. Francis Church, 
the Marine Drive and the 
lovely backwaters and 
Chinese fighing nets are 
a few of the sights that await 
the visitor. 

Behind the ancient facade, 
Cochin is a modern city, 
vibrant, dynamic and 
brimming with life. Make 
Cochin your base—it would 
be an exciting beginning of 
your sojourn in the lovely 
State of Kerala. 


^ ^ For further information contact Kerala Tourist Information Centre (Department of Tourism, 

■ X _ _ B Kerala)2l9, Kamshka Shopping Complex. 19, Ashok Hoad, New Oelhi-llO 001, 28, C-in-C Road 

I Modras*600105 Tel 479862, Old Collectorate Building, Broadway, Cochin‘682 011, Park View, 

Trivandrum-695033, Tel. 61132, Kerala Tourism Development. Corporation Ltd. P.B. No. 46, 
JH Beh.nd Secretariat, Trivandrum-6950J9 Tel 64261 or your nearest Govt, of India Tourist Office. 
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BLUE CHIP 


An uncertain phase 

T he market {altered. In the first fortnight of 
September, the BSE Sensitivity Index finaUy gave 
up its attempts to pierce the 500 birier and slid down 
. to a level of 460. 

Is this hesitant undercurrent merely a passing 
phase? A debate is raging among the pundits-^the 
neVer-say-die optimists call it an expected reaction 
after the sharp rise; the Cassandras maintain that the 
day of reckoning for the bulls is not far away 
The scenario is, indeed, confusing. On one hand, the 
corporate news continues to be excellent: Bajaj Auto 
came out with excellent results—the sales and profit 
registered healthy growth and a record dividend of 80 
per cent was declared. This was accompanied by a 1:1 
bonus issue. It was also decided to split the Rs 100 
equity into ten shares of Rs ten each. It is a well-known 
fact that a share of face value of Rs ten generally 
commands proportionately a much higher market price 
than a Rs 100 one. This augurs rather well for 
investors in Bajaj Auto, One wonders why Tisco 
(despite earlier indications), ACC, Telco and others of 
the same ilk are not following 
suit. 

Bajaj Auto's performance 
ha$ cloarly proved that in the 
post-liberalisation days it is 
possible for an established 
Indian company to take on 
the challenge of competition 
from new companies equip¬ 
ped with the most modem 
foreign technology and 
thrive! Thus, the threat of a 
shake-out, a natural corollary 
to the sudden liberalisation, 
need not necessarily work against established Indian 
ventures. One may still have faith in Telco and 
Mahindra & Mahindra. 

On the other hand, there is the spectre of a fresh 
dose of taxation to raise Rs 130 crores for drought 
relief. Add to this the confusion over the curbs on 
forward trading. Having driven off the bead's, such 
restrictions are now forcing the bulls, operating craftily 
within the framework of rules, to play havoc with 
certain selected cash scrips. Paradoxically, any talk of 
lifting the curbs to combat such a raid makes investors 
jittery over a fresh bear onslaught and the market 
decUnes. 

The stock exchange chiefs will be holding a parley on 
27 September. They will probably decide to reintro¬ 
duce forward trading but will strictly implement a now 
dormant rule: ail forward transactions will have to be 
settled within 90 days. Nobody is very sure of the 
effect pf such a decision (if at all taken) and, more 
important, how such a time limit can be maintained in 
practice. 

By Diwalir,these questions wfll sort themselves out. 
Hopefully, the present phase may yet prove to be a 
tmiporaiy reaction. 

fris a market anafyet an^^Gemmentator, 
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BUSINESS 


DIVIDENDS 


Cholamandalani Invest¬ 
ment; 20% (same) for year 
ended 30 June, 1987. 

Glindia: 18% (same) for year 
ended 30 June, 1987. 

HCL; 10% for year ended 31 
May, 1987. 

Mather and Platt (India): 

20% (17%) for year ended 30 
June, 1987; 

Triveni Ent^ineering: 17^ 
(15%) for year ended .30 April, 
1987. 

Vindhya Paper Mills: 18% 

(24%) for year ended ‘M) April. 
1987. 


Cosmo Films: 14,17,5(X) equi¬ 
ty shares of Rs 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 30 in November. 
Navdeep Polymers: 24 lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par on 12 (X'toljer. 

Vidcocon International: 15 
lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at |)ar in October. 


PROJECTS 


Anagram Finance: Will set up 
a Rs 2-crore plant for zero¬ 
twisting of yam. The plant is 
likely to go into production by 
October end. 

SZB Web Printers: Rs 10- 
crore plant to print nearly 90 
colour pages per second near 
Hyderabad. 


RESULTS 


IBP: lumover Rs 752.31 
crores (Rs 665.54 crores) for 
year ended 31 March. 1987. 
Pre-tax profit Rs 12.83 crores 
(Ks 7.28 crores). 

Kail is India: Turnover Rs 
222.77 crores (Ks 204 88 
Cl ores) for year ended 31 May. 
1987. (iross profit Rs 16.66 
(rores iKs 13.66 crores) and net 
profit Rs 5.84 crores (Rs 4.31 
crores). 

Triveni Engineering: Sales Rs 
52.66 crores (Rs 46..52 crores) 
for year ended 30 April, 1987. 
Pre-tax profit Rs 1.55 crores. 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


No money, no athletes 

The international athletics permit meet in Delhi was a tame affair 
with top foreign athletes staying away 


I nriia was out with a begging bowl 
once again. But this time, in a new 
area. The once-amateur athletics 
field is now a scalper's paradise, 
with sportsmen raking in as much 
“appearance" money as they can get. 

Immediately after the Los Angeles 
Olympics, quadruple-gold medal winner 
Carl Lewis was asking for $100,000 
dollars to participate in an open meet or 
in an exhibition contest. And he was 
getting this fabulous amount. But, akin 
to other areas of the entertainment 
industry, spectator mterest and indi¬ 
vidual performance caused the fees to 
fluctuate. 

The "fees" the athletes demanded are 
especiaUy in force at "permit" meets, so 
called after the world athletics body 
i allowed an international gathering of 
athletes at a sanctioned competition. 
India, for the first time, was allowed to 
stage such a meet in New Delhi. It was 
held from 14-16 September at the Jawa- 
harlal Nehru Stadium. 

The meet was a disaster. Despite the 
fact that admission was made free, no 
more than a couple of hundred specta¬ 
tors arrived at the 75,000 capacity 
stadium on any of the three days. Their 
lack of interest was in complete accord 
with the stature of international athletes 
invited to the meet. The Amateur Athle¬ 
tics Federation of India (AAFI), particu¬ 
larly in the form of V.K. Verma, its 
secretary, cannot be faulted on either 
score, except perhaps for staging the 
meet in as barren a sporting atmosphere 
as Delhi. They had planned the meet 
montlis ago and made every effort to 
rope in as many leading world athletes as 
possible. 

But the snag was money in foreign 
exchange. Government sanction to pay 
athletes in currencies other than Indian 
j had not been obtained. The alternative 
I was payment in India. This, the athletes 
I did not accept "The international athle- 
i tics arena has gone professional for 
j about a decade now," says Verma. "We 
tried our best to lure some top athletes 
with free air tickets, five-star hotel 
treatment and expensive ^s.” 

The AAFI also tried. Througji senti¬ 
ment The treasurer, Arun Baneijee, 
who went as manager of the Indian 
squad to the Rome athletics meet car¬ 


ried with him pamphlets which had P.T. 

Usha exhorting athletes to "join me over 
the 400m in hurdles or any other event". 

Her appeal added: "After the long and 
strenuous season of the Grand Prix 
circuit your risk to Delhi in the mild 
September summer and amidst friendly 
people will be like balm to your aching 
muscles and tired feet." 

Overleaf, the appeal spelt out the 
events to be staged and the sop of a trip 
to Agra and the Taj Mahal. Athletes 
were promised free air tickets after the 
world championship from Rome to New 
Delhi and back home after the meet. But 
there were very few takers. Thomas 
Jefferson of the United States, a silver 
medallist in Los Angeles, has little to 
recommend him thereafter. His time of 
10.2 seconds in the 100 metres was 
nowhere near the world leaders in the 
event today. And he was the star of the 
show. Another US athlete, Judy Brown 
King, a specialist in Usha's main event, 
the 400m hurdles, emerged a poor sixth 
in Rome. And, despite all her promises, 

► did not make it to the Delhi meet. 

'Fhere were several other absentees. 

The entire Czechoslovak squad, most 
other Europeans and the Kenyans did 
not make an appearance after promising 
to attend. Apart from a couple of 
Swedes, a Nigerian, a South Korean and 
a smattering of Soviet athletes, there 
were no worthwhile participants. 

In the event, the Indians had a field 
day. In most events, they were'fompet- | 
ing among themselves for top honours 
and in others, they beat weak opposition: | 
Pakistan.Nepal etc, 

According to Ver- lIHIHIlHIl 
ma, most of the 
•athletes who had 

promised to visit Dam IjJtMeM uiIia 

Delhi after the BenJOW^WnO 

Rome Cham- WaSChafglng 

pionship, were $20,000iiiitiihe 

lured away by spon- ■ „.j. |_ 

sors of another Mm Call UWB Ml the 

meet scheduled in short sprint wiih a 

mid-September in pjjXMd, WW 

Europe. Unlike In- 

dia, which had tried OOUDW lUS 

sentimental persua- appOarailCOIIIOIMy 

sion, the rival spon¬ 
sors went around 

with a bagful of Lmmmmmmmmmrnmmi 


dollars. There was harjlly any scope for 
a choice, “Unless we can offer athletes 
hard currency, we cannot hope to get 
them to India. You see, without money 
we cannot sign a contract. And without a 
Contract, there is nothing to bind an 
athlete." 

I t has to be accepted that athletics, 
today, is big business. Ben Johnson, 
who was charging $20,000 until he beat 
Carl Lewis in the short sprint with a 
world record, will now double his 
appearance money. So will all the other 

Lawla (laft) and Johnson In thafr 
racordbraaking run at Roma: high stakes 
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winners. And the scenario wiD be repe¬ 
ated after the Olympics next year. 

The International Amateur Athletics 
Federation (lAAF) is a misnomer. There 
is nothing amateur in it any more. When 
the first moves were made to remuner¬ 
ate athletes, the world body had taken a 
strong stand on the issue. But it gradual¬ 
ly realised that, without allowing, or at 
least condoning the payment of money, 
it would not be able to hold the athletics 
movement together. Sponsors and 
athletes were poised to break away from 
the amateur body and may have consi¬ 
dered a professional set-up. 

The lAAF first allowed the use of 
logos on track suits and equipment and, 
finally on the actual running apparel 
itself. The money thus accrued, it de¬ 
creed, would have to go to the athletes 
local federation and kept in a trust for 
the athlete concerned. But loopholes 
were soon found to allow the use of that 
money by the athlete himself. From 
here on, it was a short step to permit 
athletes to accept money for participa¬ 
tion in an international competition or 










Tha Infurdd Thomas Jaffarson being carried away after the 100m sprint 


exhibition meet. 

There is a lot of similarity between 
filmstars and athletes today. Apart from 
adulation as stars and superstars, pre¬ 
sent-day athletes do not usually deal 
with meet organisers directly. They 
have agents to negotiate their price, and 
other conditions. The agents make all 
travel arrangements and accept the 
responsibility of ensuring the presence 
of athletes at the meet. In return the 
atMetes pay between 10 and 15 per cent 
of their earnings as agent fees. 

The Indian athle- 
tics federation had 
nothing like this 

Thomas Jefferson of ^ 

Millie offer was a free air 

IIMQMiSt In Los lodging, sightseeing | 

Angoios,hislittleto « m of the; 
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racommenonim worth rs2o,ooo. , 

thereafter. His time Naturally, this was ! 
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uM 100 nWtraS WiS fact that the meet 

nowhere near the bo"ibe<i the box 

wnrMlnartum office, so to speak, 
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*‘The sponsors of the meet have given 
us Rs 17 laklis. We have spent less than 
Rs 7 lakhs. So we are comfortable.But 
Verma is not going to sit idle. He is 
already drawing up plans for India's 
second permit meet next year. This 
time, he hopes to get government 
sanction for foreign exchange. “I want to 
do this methodically. If we have the 
foreign exchange, we can bind the 
athletes to a contract. Then we won't 
have a repeat of the Judy Brown King 
aft'air. Nor will we have to worry about 
making the meet a success." 

'Fhe AAFI plans to utilise the surplus 
Rs 10 lakhs to pay some 10 top-ranking 
and 20 middle-ranking athletes to attend 
next year's meet. It will he best if it is 
scheduled a little before or just after the 
Seoul Olympics. In either case participa¬ 
tion of quality athletes would be almost 
certain. 

But if foreign exchange is not granted, 
the whole intention of a permit meet 
would be defeated. Third-ranking 
athletes would do Indian sport no good. 
And if the meet is again scheduled in 
Delhi, neither would it serve athletics 
enthusiasts. None of them reside in 
Delhi 

AiHit DM \ 
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The great survivor 


Despite reshuffles and 
detractors, Sitararyi Kesari 
remains curiously 
invulnerable as the 
AlCC(l) treasurer 


Nnd kluiHta 
Nna biihee 
Jit hcsari kiitwc 
Vo sahec 


Ti 

bv the 


|he veracity of this saying in 
Congress circles about the 
ireasurei of the All India 
Congress Committee, Sitar- 
am Kesan. has been proved 
September reorganisation of 
the AICC(l) w'hich has left him finnly in 
the saddle. Since the Congress centen¬ 
ary session in Bombay, when 
the Prime power brokers in 
the parly, the position 
Minister made a 
scathing attack on 



of the treasurer has been shaky. 
Apparently, faith of the leadership in 
Sethji was shaken when Arjun Singh, as 
party vice-president, began an informal 
investigation into alleged bungling of 
AICC(I) accounts. 

The game plan was to oust Kesari 
from the hot seat and appoint Maharash¬ 
tra PCC(I) president Murli Deora in¬ 
stead. 1'he indispensable Kesari would 
be given a gubernatorial appointment, 
most probably in Tamil Nadu. Pressure 
on the leadership against the baniya 
leader from Bihar mounted and, sure 
enough, when the Rajya Sabha nomina¬ 
tions were handed out earlier this year, 
both the veterans—Sitaram Kesari and 
Kamlapati Tripathi—were left out in the 
cold. The detractors of the treasurer 
interpreted this to mean that the Prime 
Minister had decided to order his 
treasurer's political hibernation. But the 
September reorganisation proves that 
Kesan’s position is secure, at least for 
the present. 

The irrepressible treasurer refuses to 
submit that the replacement of five 
AICC(l) general secretaries was an 
indication that the Prime Minister 
wanted to change the old guard in the 
party. After the revitalisation process 
had been announced, the treasurer 
made one of his rare statements (the 
other memorable one being the diatribe^ 
against Menaka Gandhi) to the press: 
“Who says all the veterans have been 
ousted? 1 am still there as the senior- 
most member of the party. But you 
never write about me." Needless to say, 
there was no separate mention of the 
reappointment of Kesari in the next 
morning’s papers. 

Unhappy at Kesari’s continuance in 
office, one voluble member of the party 
commented, “The fact that Kesari is still 
present in the set-up is not only unfor¬ 
tunate. It is a sin. ’* But shot back Tariq 
Anwar, the Kesari protege who was 
elected from the Katihar constituency 
from where Kesari suffered a surprise 
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defeat in 1971: “Kesari has kept himself 
above controversy. His continuance 
shows he still enjoys the confidence of 
the Prime Minister'." 

Kesari is one of the most colourful 
personalities in the Congress. It is 
curious that a party worker who has 
been a PCC(I) president and Member of 
Parliament and now occupies a key party 
berth lacks popular support in his home 
state of Bihar, where he has the reputa¬ 
tion of being a hanger-on. There are 
tales galore about the man who has 
continued as the treasurer of the AIC- 
C(I) for eight years. 

Kesari was bom in Dinapur, a suburb 
of Patna in 1919, the only son of Kesari 
Devi, a merchant. With little formal 
education, he assisted his father in 
trading in foodgrains and ayurvedic 
medicines. Kesari began to dabble in 
politics even as a young lad. And it is 
rumoured that his links with junior 
Congress functionaries helped him get 
away with business malpractices. But 




{Top) Kamlapati Tripathi: another political survivor; (above from I to r) G.K. 
Moopanar, M.L. Fotedar and Qopi Arora: close confidants of Kesari 


not always. The story goes that Kesari 
and his father were caught wliile they 
were despatching a consignnient of 
khuddi (broken) rice to Nepal in 1948. 
But, according to the contract, the 
merchants were supposed to export 
A-grade basmati rice. When the fraud 
came to the notice of the district coUec- 
tor of Patna, a popular Thakur called 
Babu Kripanarain Singh, he decided to 
severely punish Kesari, to warn off 
other bladcmaiketeers and hoarders. 

Contemporaries of the treasurer 
swear that following the detection, 
Kesari was paraded through the streets 
of Patna on an ass with Ids face black¬ 
ened and his hands tied together. Fellow 
Biharis recalled the incident two weeks 
later when Prime Minister Jawahariai 
Nehru addressed a manunoth meeting in 
Patna. Kesari, being more agile than the 
other stooges, managed to scramble on 
to the podium where Pandi^ji was speak- 
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ing. As soon as the crowds spotted 
Kesari on the stage, they started 
screaming “A/mddi chor, khuddi dioF*, 
forcing the baniya to climb down. 

Embarrassed at losing face in front of 
his leader at an august gathering, the 
quick-thinking Kesari decided to shift 
the insults to the Bihar chief minister, 
S.K. Sinha, who was called "Bihar 
Kesari". When Panditji finished his 
speech, the ever-enterprising young 
man narrated his version to the Prime 
Minister. Nehru, who had been enraged 
by the interruption, believed that it was 
the chief minister who was being 
shouted down as a *'chor^\ Afterwards, 
when Panditji spoke to S.K. Sinha about 
the allegation, the indignant chief minis¬ 
ter clarified the matter, sa>ing that this 
was a case of the infonnant being the 
accused himself. 

K esari now likes to brush past these 
aspects of his life and dwell on the 
pre-Partition days when, be says, he 
was imprisoned seven times as a free¬ 
dom filter. Surprisingly, he did not 
conceal the fact that part ^ his childhood 
was spent in Dinapur indulging in acts of 
violence, culminating in the Ranchi con¬ 
spiracy case of 1933 for which he was 
imprisoned without trial for four months. 
"From my early years 1 have had faith in 
terrorism," he admitted, while talking 
about the bomb attack on the then 
(lovemor of Bihar. Kesari was among 
the five Congress workers who made a 
daring atten9)t to assassinate the Gov¬ 
ernor with crude explosives, while he 
was travelling in a phaeton. When the 
authorities cau^t up with Kesari in late 
August, the news made headlines in the 
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local press. 

He was released on parole in Decem¬ 
ber of the same year, but it was not to 
be Ke^saii's final experience behind bars. 

I In October 1940 he was arrested for 
individual satyaf^raha. His father, an 
a^ent of the Imperial 1'obacco Company, 
was forced to relinquish his agency when 
his son took to the streets against the 
Bntish Kaj. In August 1942, Kesari was 
again jailed for participation in the Quit 
India movement and lodged in the 
• Hazaribagh jail for two years. This was 
an eventful incarceration, for Kesan was 
among those lodged in the Chokra ward 
of the prison who stage-managed the 
escape of Jayaprakash Narayan on Diwali 
day. After JP’s escape the British jailers 
became even tougher on Kesari and the 
others—“but that did not deter me”, 
Kesan reminisces. During the same 
spell in jail he lost his father, but r efused 
an offer of release to perfonn the last 
rites after signing an undenakiiig 
According to Kesan, ins father look to 
his deathbed because lie could not starKi 
the sight of his onI> son being taken 
away by British soldiers to the Hazar 
ibagli jail from in front of his .shop. 

F rom Partition to Parliament i)y win¬ 
ning the Lok Sabha Katihar seat in 
1967 was no easy step. It was a penod 
()1 mixed fortunes and changing mentors 
(or Kesan Once a dium major with the 
Congress Seva Dal, Kesari took on the 
garb ol a Sarvodaya leader and became 
an ardent diociple of Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave. In 1971, he lost his Lok Sabha 
seat “the Congress wave failed to 
reach my remote constituency”, Kesan 
IS supposed to have told a contempor¬ 
ary. 

Out of Parliament, Kesari began kow¬ 
towing to business houses which had 
interests in the state (including the 
prominent S.F. Jain-Dalmia family). He 
soon came into contact with L.N. Mishra 
and was rewarded with the PCC(l) 
presidentship in 1973. 

The four years that Kesari was the 
PCC(I) president did little to build up his 
image at the grassroot level. But he 
created political opponents, like Brahmin 
leader K.K. Tewari and Rajput S.N. 
Sinha. Bihar veterans recall how Kesan 
was physically beaten up by followers of 
either of them on his own platfonn on 
more than one occasion. Once, after a | 
clash with Tewari’s men m 1975, the I 
Pradesh Congress Committee chief had ! 
to flee from the rostrum. i 

Indira Gandhi nominated Kesari to the | 
Upper House in 1971 and after a re- | 
nornination in 1974, made him the AICC 
treasurer. The appointment was sup¬ 
posed to be of a temporary nature and 


Kesari was considered the best man for 
the job. “Since my childhood I have been 
handling accounts and perhaps that is 
why Madam thought I was suitably 
trained for the job,” he now says. But 
Kesari declines to talk about whether he 
IS in tavour of modcmising the Congres- 
s(I) outfit, of the magnitude of funds at 
the disposal of the party, and what 
exactly IS the modus operandi ol the 
AICC(I). 

'J'hose who know hirfi well describe 
Kesan as one of the most active and 
I articulate liaison men in the capital. He 
I rarely meets visitors at the party head- 
! quarlers. Instead, he is a stickler for the 
I tdephone It is said that he uses code 
I language while contacting a party for 
I payment. Visitors calling on the treasur- 
I er at his Purana (2uila residence are 
I sh<nvn int(j his oflice wlu'ie the former 
I MP IS sScxHi s(juatling on spotless white 
I sheets sprtvad on the floor, a low desk in 
I front (it him, a telephone by his side and 
; a portable 'fV nearby. The phone never 
I seems to stop ringing, maybe that is 
I why Kesan is often rcfciTed to as the 

I 

T hose who know him well 
describe Kesari as one of 
the most active and 
i articulate liaison men in the 
I capital...The phone never seems 
I to stop ringing, maybe that is why 
I Kesari is often referred to as the 
'AICC telephone directory' 

“AICC telephone directory'’. VIPs to 
the house are served imported choco¬ 
lates and dry fniit. The treasurer, all 
humility and affability, greets them 
saying, “Sab aapki deen /;a/.” However, 
district-level Congress leaders are tre¬ 
ated with disdain and brushed off with a 
brisk, ‘*Abhee saniiy nabin hai." 

At 24 Akbar Road, with the exit of 
Congressfl) general secretaries Nawal 
Kishore Sharma, Bhagwat Jha Azad and 
R.L. Bhatia, the treasurer has become 
very powerful. It is expected that the 
replacements will have to pledge alle¬ 
giance to Kesan and G. K. Moopanar—-a 
powerful member of tlie Kesan clique— 
who run an office within the office. Other 
confidants of Kii^sari are M.L. Fotedar 
and Gopi Arora, the Prime Minister’s 
special secretary. Between them the 
quartet manage and manipulate affairs of 
the ruling party behind closed doors. 
Kesari seems to have an innate ability to 
bounce back into favour. 

Ritu SarinlNew OelM 
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Blue chip companies are flocking to Bangalore as 
are upwardly mobile executives, and the 
pensioners’ paradise” has been transformed into 
India’s '‘silicon valley”. But is the city going the 
way of Bombay and Calcutta ? 


O n the wall of a small reception 
parlour in the heart of Bangalore 
is a white hand-painted sign 
which reads: 'Commander Greene (re¬ 
tired), tarot and I-ching consultations. ’ 
Pinned around the room are placards and 
posters with little quips like ‘prayer 
changes things’ and ‘count your life/by 
smiles not tears/count your age/by 
friends not years'. 

No one to epitomise better the two 
extremes of Bangalore than Commander 
Greene: the urge to preserve the past, 
and to control the future. At 71, he looks 
fighting fit, laughs a little too loudly and 
says “oh my” a lot. As he snuggles into 


A view of Bangalore’s M.Q. Road; (Inset) 
slums on the city outskirts: the boom town 
syndroms|snd (bottom) Suresh 
Ssethsrsmsn: upwardly mobile 


Ins armchair, he talks of his 
life as a young boy in Anglo- 
Indian Bangalore : of school 
holidays, when he would 
rush out catapult in hand to 
shoot down mangoes, was 
fed on braised food three 
times a day and rode around 
in a horse and carnage. 

When he grew up he trained 
as a journalist on the Guar¬ 
dian newspaper in London 
and then joined the navy, 
first serving in the British, 
and later the Indian forces. 
But the commander is not an 
old war horse: he prefers to 
talk about his 12-year stint as 
president of the Bangalore 
Club—“the finest club in the 
world”, he says proudly. 
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The visitor to his parlour is soon 
treated to a lively and dramatic reading 
from the publicity booklet he has written 
about the club. He particularly enjoys 
the part about Winston Churchill, who 
once passed through and forgot to pay a 
bill: the debt, he says, is still out¬ 
standing. 

Suddenly, he is interrupted by a 
woman in a long kaftan, who flounces in 
with two sulky teenage girls in tow. The 
commander jumps with a nervous laugh 
and asks if she would possibly mind 
returning in an hour. ‘‘My dear, Tm 
terribly tied up at the moment. Tm so 
sorry." 'ITie woman, who is obviously a 
very important person, consults her 
nails and grudgingly admits defeat. Once 
she IS gone, however, the commander 
can afford to flick his wrist disdainfully. 
“She comes to me only for political 
readings. Last time she wanted to know 
if Zail Singh would run for President 
again. I said he wouldn't, and she 
refused to believe me. She's an OppHisi- 
tion politician, you see, my dear. Well, 
as it happens I was nght. 1 expect she'll 
now want to know what Rajiv’s chances 
are." He sighs. 1 ask him what he 
reckons. He hasn't yet gazed into the 
future, but seems to think he is a decent 
enough chap. 

Commander Greene switches perso¬ 
nalities with topics. Excited as a child at 
Christmas time, he now brings tliree 
crystal balls from his temple and lovingly 
takes them from their dark blue velvet 
pouches. Holding a passport-size por¬ 
trait of a smiling Sai Baba, one of his 
three gurus, he tells me to gaze into the 
crystal ball. As he places the picture 
behind it, the image wobbles and grows 
before my eyes, the smile now danger¬ 
ously close to a lopsided leer. “That," he 
exclaims, “is a vision! “ 

Commander Greene has been visited 
by spirits since the age of 12, but has 
only dedicated himself fully to the occult 
since retirement. I ask if he ever feels 
any cultural clash, between the debonair 
club president and the mystic visionary. 
“Oh my, that's a good question," he 
says. “I used to, but not anymore." The 
boundaries, obviously, have dissolved. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Central Bangalore has sprouted a series 
of fast food joints over the last few years 
which testify to the town’s prosperity 
and probably a new set of tastes and 
aspirations. Some of the places have 
used the fast, slick format to serve up 
traditional south Indian food like dosas 
and idlls, and more often than not are full 

(Top and bottom) Viaws of Bangalore; (contra 
laft) VIdhana Soudha and (right) the 
glaathousa at Lalbagh: a growing matropolla 
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of families in a rush. Others, like Macs, 
are more American than America. Macs 
serves soda pops and cheeseburgers to 
nattily-dressed college kids who listen to 
Lionel Ritchie and say things like “Hey 
man, what’s the scene. “ As one citizen 
sardonically remarked, “Everything in 
the place is imported, even the light 
switches. Only the waiters are from 
Kerala.” 

But if the American mould is an 
inescapable part of the future, the 
empire is not giving up without a fight. It 
crops up not only in street names and 
schools, which are still mostly con vent- 
run and called things like Bishop Cotton 
and St Joseph’s, but is also to be found 
occasionally on street comers, standing 
stiff and erect in a pressed blue suit, 
suitcase in hand. On tins particular day 
the empire was obviously being made to 
wait, and didn’t like it. His colonel’s 
moustache was now grey, and a red 
nose, tucked beneath his spectacles like 
a polite cough, was a reminder of the 
years. H(* was reserved but civil. Yes, 
he had been li\nng in India since UM7 and 
no. he had no intention of leaving. He 
was doing very nicely,thank you. What 
exactly did he do? “1 grow flowers. I’m 
here in Bangalore to find a plot of land 
for my plants.” He luoked slightlv haravS- 



In search of the solid middle^iass, 
one could do worse than visit P$l 
Data Systems, whore the pioneers 
of Bangalore’s economic 
prosperity are to be found. 
Managing director Vinay 
Deshpande...enjoys the benefits 
of ail tMngs modem 
but still holds on fast to traditionat 
values 


sed, “Even if it’s just somebody’s front 
garden. ” Was land that hard to find, 
then? I told him 1 would keep an eye 
open for him, and he looked pleased and 
handed over his card. The address at the 
top was in Ooty. 'I'he card read ‘Nigel 
Stewart, horticulturalist. Oakend 
nursery. For ornamental pot plants; 
rose; cacti; succulents.^ 

Bangalore has more epithets hanging 
around its neck than any other city in 
India. They stretch from the archaic 
‘‘no-fan station” through the more trite 
“garden city” up to the cuiTent 
favourite, “boom town”. The term is 
freciv bandied around, but for the first- 


time visitor can be slightly misleading. 

The images it conjures up of high-nse 
blocks, urban crowds and smoking chim- ; 
iieys are not in evidence. It’s not that | 
these things aren’t there, in some mea- ; 
sure at least. 'I'hey just have to be 
looked for that little bit harder. 

But the tenn “boom town” needs 
updating. It refers essentially to the 
I prosperous middle-class growth of llu‘ 
city, which reached its peak in the 
mid-Seventies, with a concurrent move 
away from large-scale to medium and 
small-scale industry. High-tech 
businesses, especially electronics, are 
flourishing today. Another epithet, in¬ 
cidentally, IS “silicon valley”. I'he 
growth IS continuuig and will continue, 
less dramatically than before, absorbing 
certain lessons along the way and hit 
with inevitable highs and lows. 

Any Hangaloreaii will readily tell you 
the city’s natural advantages: the cli 
mate, the greenery, the peace, the safe 
distance from India’s shaky borders, the 
tolerance and fnendliness of the people. 

All this IS probfibly as old as the hills. 

What IS more novel is the new percep¬ 
tion of Bangalore among India’s middle- 
classes Everyone who can entertain the 
idea would like to move there, and it’s 
not just natuial assets which draw them. 
Bangalore and siipenor living have now 
become synonymous It is almost as 
though the city is the only bright light on 
the urban horizon: when faith in the 
system fails one can always point up the 
lieccan Plateau and s<iv. “Ah, but there 
stands Bangalore.” 




A City of palaces and forts: legacy of a glorious past 






3ut this is "superior living" of a 
slightly different kind. Neither solid 
middle-class nor sophisticated Bombay 
socialite, the new Bangalorean combines 
traits from both: he’s a hard-working, 
committed professional with an appre¬ 
ciation for the finer things in life. This 
perception exists in the city as well as 
outside it, although to a lesser degree. 

As one citizen-in-love remarked: "Kven 
a small one-bedroom flat here is tasteful¬ 
ly decorated. It's not a question of being 
rich: it's a whole attitude which is 
different. It rubs off on newcomers too." 
And India’s urbanites, feeling starved of 
quality elsewhere, are rusiiing eagerly 
in. 


What thfMof PSI Data Systems’ 
top executives would reaNy like to 

.A 

commune, nm by a group of 
roughly ten families, but manned 
by computer^. They would have 
sateKte Hnks to the outside world, 
but other than that communication 
wooldbeinininial.Asoi1of 
futuristic retum*to4iools is what 
they were advocating 


"the lives of four million people cannot 
be endangered. ” While this and other 
comments about saturation point being 
reached may sound slightly exagger¬ 
ated, they tell of an increasing unhappi¬ 
ness with the situation. Unfortunately, 
Hegde’s answer is to make a distinction 
between the sort of person who will be 
allowed into “his" city, 'fhe nch will face 
few problems, because “they are less of 
a burden on the state and civic ameni¬ 
ties. " In one sense this may be so: the 
newcomers will probably bring enough 
money to pay their own bills. But the 
demanding lifestyles they lead could 
prove a lot more taxing on the city’s 
capacity and resources (water, power, 
pollution, space) than the cluef minister 
supposes. 

So the new elite will move in largely 
unhindered. Meanwhile, Bangalore’s 


married or still living at home, earn well 
(although not the proverbial pot of gold) 
and live well. We talk about aspirations. 
Professionally, they want to design and 
produce products of recognised interna¬ 
tional standing. Fair enough, predict- 
al^Ie, even. And besides work? "J'here is 
a moment of puzzled silence, and then 
one of them takes the bait. Fidgeting 
slightly in his sear, he confesses that 
what he’d roallv lik(‘ to do is set up a 
high-tech village. This is very unex¬ 
pected. What does he mt^in? Well, a 
commune, run by a group of roughly 10 
lamilies. but manjied by computers. 
They (it soon transpires that two other 
PSI executives are in on the plan) would 
have satellite links to the outside world, 
but other than that communication would 
be minimal. I'he point is,says one of 
them, that they could also keep cattle, 


'lake the recent shift of 
consumer industry 
headquarters into the city. 

These includes Britannia, 

Brooke Bond, Liptons. But 
they aren't bringing any 
factories or jobs with them: 
it is simply felt that Bangalore 
is a fitting place for company 
executives (and hence their 
offices) to live. Brooke Bond have built 
themselves a vast palatial complex m the 
colonial style 15 km outside the city, 
complete with art gallery and club 
house, and blessed it with a name 
straight from an English home-county's 
suburb: Brookefields. Perhaps an 
appropriate epithet for the city would be 
"ideal homes". 

Cosmopolitan Bangalore has grown 
used to absorbing change. But locals are 
feeling increasingly uneasy these days: 
it’s not so much change they fear as 
deterioration. The examples set by 
other metropolitan cities are hardly au¬ 
spicious after all. And human nature 
lends to believe that people bring their 
problems with them like their luggage. 
The odd whiff of xenophobia even filters, 
down from above. Chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde himself says that 
the influx of people has to stop, because 

Y6~ - -—- 



Th« PSI Data Syatama offica In Bangalore: the ‘’silicon valley” of India 

once homogenous professional middle- 
class, which showed no signs of rich 
industrial monopoly or extreme im¬ 
poverishment, is beginning to bulge 
uncomfortably at both ends. 


I n search of this solid middle-class, one 
could do worse than visit PSI Data - 
Systems, where the pioneers of Banga¬ 
lore’s economic prosperity are to be 
found busy behind flickering screens. 
Managing director Vinay Deshpande is 
remarkably unaffected by his clinically 
smart surroundings and high-tech pro¬ 
fession. He and his family enjoy the 
benefits of ail things modem (perhaps at 
times a little too much, he admits) but 
still hold on fast to their traditional 
values. He seems contented and settled. 

An encounter with six of his top 
executives is a little more surprising. All 
aged between 26-40, they are either 


and grow their their own food, living 
totally self-sufficiently. A sort of futuris¬ 
tic return:to-roots is what they were 
advocating, where they could flex their 
green digits unhindered by the seamier 
sides of urban living. Or, perhaps, just 
an attempt to re-create the ideal Banga¬ 
lore, which they feel is slowly slipping 
out of their hands. 

Of these three new pioneers, two had 
already implemented a back-to-nature 
drive in their diets. For breakfast and 
dinner they ate Indian at home, and in 
the rarefied atmosphere of the office 
they lived on sprouts and pulses. These, 
they said, keep them feeling "light and 
airy. ’’ I asked them if they smoked. 
Certainly not. Those who smoke usually 
have contact with the outside world. ‘If 
he smokes, he's likely to be a marketing 
man." 
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I The reasciii for the comjiiunc» accord- 
! ing to them is survival of the fittest. “You 
have to survive on your own these days. 

[ We can’t expect the ^o\e'nunent to give 
j us everything. We’ll put back our exper> 
j tise mt(; society AtteT all, working ith 
I computers is the only thing we’re equip- 
{ ped to do. “ tint the philosophy looks 
itiore like retreat than compete. No 
W'onder PSl calls itself the company with 
, PSIxtIi sense. 

i “In another rbive years Bangalore will 
I lake the pa.iils off liombay." 

'flu re’s a diffuieiU kind of pioneer 
who’s shaking up the otv, and he feels a 
lot more powei till. Suresli Seetharaman 
is, of course, talking exclusively about 
the world (;i ‘big clients’’ and “megabuck 
! spending. “ Ad\’(,'rt ising agencies are 
j moving into Bangalo: e with a vengeance 
I A young, upwardly mobile profession- 


in the town and has big plans for his 
company. “The face of Indian advertis¬ 
ing has to change. We’re too used to 
telling stories. Messages have to be 
simple, clear, direct. In any case, in two 
years I intend to have 80 per cent of my 
workload from the States. It’s cheaper 
for them and very profitable for us. “ 
Seetharaman dnves a huge silver 
Jaguar around the streets of Bangalore. 
It looks a little too big for the place, 
which is, after all, only just leaving the 
teen years of its boom behind. Does he 
fit in.^ “Sure, I’m different to most 
people here. I believe in a different 
system, different standards and pace. 
People think I’m tough to work with, 
that I’m too finnicky. But I don’t mind. 
Let’s put it this way; if you don’t 
demand, you don't get. ’’ 

The Lintas office on MG Road (MG. 



Commander Greene with his crystal and tarot cards: mystic visionary 


ill, lie luns Creative Works, an agCMicy 
he set up aftei bus patience with other 
bosses ran out. In New York, where he 
.spent stweral years, he was put in 
charge of 45 men after a month and a 
half. “'J'hat’s how quickly things move 
out there. ’’ I <Lsked if setting up on his 
own had b(‘en the right move. "Let’s put 
It tins wa^^ I now eai n by annual salary' 
at HI'A (Ills old agericy) in a monlli. 

What exactIv did this mean? 

“Look. I charge Rs 25,000 for a 
campaign. 1 do at least tour campaigns n 
month. I.ast year I spent Rs 5.5 lakhs on 
computer software, which helps cut 
down my overheads. I need fewer 
people. “ 

(3ver the last few years several major 
agencies have set up offices in Bangalore 
(includingClarion,Contract, HTA, 
Everest), and more are on the way. 
Seetharaman predicts a consumer boom 
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by the way. stands for Mahatma Ciandhi) 
still smells of fresh paint too. Bits of 
carpet and wire lie everywhere, but the 
smart beige high-tech style is already 
showing through. I almost expect crea¬ 
tive director Deepak Bhise to say that 
he designed the place himsell. He 
hasn’t, but is well in tune with its style. 
“It’s modem, up-beat.” He takes a 
“special filter” cigarette out of a gold 
pack, lights it, and leans back in his beige 
swivel chair. “Your environment has a 
big impact on the work you do. ” He 
smiles slowly. 

+ + * 

Lintas (“Big in India, big in the 
world.” interrupts Bhise) is following 
major clients like Britannia and “moving 
shop” to Bangalore. But Bhise came 
here from Bonabay two and a half years 
ago in search of a better quality of life. 

“In Bombay I was commuting three 


hours a day, it was a waste of lime and 
energy. Here, it's an easy 15 minutes 
from the office to home. There’s no¬ 
where else in India that combines Bang¬ 
alore’s potential and opportunities with 
such a good lifestyle. J'he image of the 
city Lsdefinitely changing, too. When I 
told my friend 1 was moving here two 
and a half years back they thought I was 
mad. committing professional suicide. 
Now they all want to come. 1'he pace ol 
lift* isn’t slow’ anymore. A lot of people 
like Suresh are moving in. and they 
aren’t the kind of guys to let a towai go to 
sleep.” 

“If Bombay’s like New York, then 
Bangalore's like LA,’’ adds Bhise. .And if 


Conunandw Greene’s Bangalore 
1 Club is still very much as it was. 
The ballroom is int^, altliough 
these days it’s used for housio. 

The’men only’bar still does a. 
thriving trade, and the restaurant 
andcocktail barsarestiH 
crowded...Bangalore is stiH happily 
perched somewhere between the 
prosperous past and the new 
future looming ahead 


he couldn’t live in iiangalore, 
where w'ould he live? 
“vSydney.” It’s Bangalore 
or abroad ft)r him. Nothing in 
between. 

T he future of Bangalore is 
also in the hands of men 
like T. P. Issai, former town- 
planner and now chairman 
of the I’rbaii Arts Commission. Issar has 
built himself a spacious, elegant home in 
one ol the city’s most exclusive suburbs. 
He IS obviously a refined individual, and 
a self-ronfessed Bangalorephile, who is 
currently writing a book on his favounte 
topic: city aesthetics and architectural 
heritage. He wall probably call it some¬ 
thing along the lines of ‘The City 
Beautiful'. 

riie Arts Commission, founded in 
iq7tS, consists of a body of prominent 
and well-to do citizens who advise the 
government on city aesthetics. In other 
words, they use their power and influ¬ 
ence to make sure that no ugly high-rise 
blocks spring up in the city centre and no 
old buildings are destroyed: at least, not 
without their express pemiission. Build¬ 
ing projects in certain select vicinities 
cannot go ahead without their seal of 
approval. Issar and co. have managed to 




1 s|x‘('ia! rliiuse iiicorporaled into (he 

Stlll(‘ l.iWS. 

r[u‘ Arts Coinnussion is concerned 
with preservation: of the past, and of a 
ceitain lifestyle which its members cur* 
rentiv enjoy. One of their nuain in¬ 
terests, for (^xarnple, is the preservation 
of the skyline in what Issar terms the 
'core' areas. Under no condition must 
(Ins be ruined “in the name of housin>^ 
for the tomrnon man”. No one wants to 
see beauty destroyed, of course, but 
where does the 'common man' fit intf) his 
plans for (he city? Issar spoke of a series 
of housinj^ projects intended for the 
outskirts oi Bangalore, where buildinj' 
restrictions are fewer. Dp to five floors 
(including ground) can b(' built, and there 
can ln‘ moie intensive const! uctuin per 
Sfjuare metre. 'I'hese estates, he told 
me. would be totally sell-contained, and 
would be kx’ated at a saft distam e Irom 
the city centre 'riiev w'ould, of course, 
havt‘ to be serviced bv inter-municipal 
trains, liuses <ind flyovers, so that travel 
to and from them would b<‘ quitk and 
cheap, And sf) that pi'ojile eould come 
intf) t(mn to do their business, and leave 
quickly at 5 o'clock Local shops and 
cinemas w'ould guaiantee tliat there 
would he noexciisf w'liatsoever foi 
them to return again after office hours. 


Some fast food joints like Macs, in 
Bangalore, are more American 
than America. Macs serves soda 
pops to college kids who 
I listen to Lionel Ritchie and say 

things like, “Hey man, what’s the 
scene.” As one citizen sardonically 
remarked, “Everything in the illace ; 
is imported, Only the waiters are ' 

’ from Kerala” | 

I 

... ■■11 I 

I put a hvpothcsis to Issar. With 
sharply nsing rcuits and land prices, it 
w^ould be those people less able to 
compete in the housing market, namely, 
the low^T middle-classes, who would be 
pushed further and further out onto the 
penphenes of the city. If trends con¬ 
tinue. areas which are currently bastions 
of the middle-class could (‘asily become 
exclusive zones, and ntw areas w'(»uld 
I have to be built fast to compensate. At 
! this point infrasliuctural amenitie.s be- 
I come vital: and tiains and flyovers can 
take years to plan and build Surely 
construction should begin now'? Surely 
more money should be spent on this, 
especial!) as the city is already groaning 
under weight of demrind? The plans are 


I all there on paper, 1 was assured. It 
w'asn't very assurir^g at all. 

I Aesthetic positionhig seems of grea¬ 
ter interest than speed. Issar is all for 
development, but as Jong as it is con¬ 
ducted with care and grace. The exact 
placing of flyovers, for example, is 
crucial to ensure that they don’t detract 
from the elegant buildings they may 
brush with. “Madras has been ruined by 
careless planning. Absolutely ruined,*^ * 
he bemoaned. 

Issar also talked about slum re¬ 
housing. Instead of high-nse tenements, 
two storey blocks could just as easily be 
built, and would do less damage to the 
city’s image. Was the commission also 
concerning itself with these issues, 
then? “No, no,” he waved his hand. 
“'I'hese are simply my thoughts.” 

The Bangalore he was describing was 
one with an elegant, well-preserved 
central area, stretching out into suburbia 
and darker sub-suburbia, where the less 
pleasant effects of the competitive urban 
squeeze would be left to blossom in 
peace. A comparison with Delhi sprung 
to mind. Issar was not in the least 
averse to it. “I think Delhi has developed 
very well. If wc can follow that model I 
shall be very happy. ” 

I regurgitated one of the pet phrases 
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journalists are so frequently fed, and 
asked if he thought Bangalore was 
different because it combined the be¬ 
nefits of both small town and big city 
living. He smiled. 

“It’s not a pensioners’ paradise any¬ 
more. Four million people can't create a 
small town atmosphere. ’’ 

F^erhaps not. But a group of society’s 
elite from the smartest ^ 

residential areas certainly can. 

Scratching beneath all 
these surfaces, one will find , 
an invisible workforce which, 
keeps Bangalore’s prosper¬ 
ous wheels turning. This 
workforce sweeps the pave- 
ments, clears the garbage, 
cleans the houses and builds 
the smart new blocks. Nine , 

lakh of them now live in 
slums. Although Bangalore is pj?"* 
not plaj^ed by the poverty of 
other big cities, things are . 

looking grim. ^ 

To try and solve the prob- 
lem the government has im- SKuH 

plemented several slum re- mnJH 

habilitation schemes, moving 
people to new plots located ^ 
on the city’s outskirts. Geeta 
Menon, with seven years of 
expenence in the slums be- *': V ; ^ 

hind her, thinks that the 1 

moves are entirely cosmetic. ^^ 

Apart from no marked im- BrocketteW 

provement in living condi tions, the 
new areas are often located at 
hopelessly long distances from people’s 
workplaces. The expense and difficulty 
of travelling means that many end up 
shifting back to their original slums. 

She also believes that the space scare 
has been exai^erated. “There’s room 
for everyone in this city, it has no natural 
space restrictions like Bombay. 

Changes in the industrial landscape of 
the city have also affected the poor.. 

Originally many were employed in public 
sector industries, where they were 
relatively well paid, and protected by 
I certain rights. But government invest¬ 
ment in the area has gone down over the 
last few years, making more room for 
the private sector. Most of the city’s 
labour force are now employed as con¬ 
tract workers in small and medium-scale 
industries, and enjoy no job security 
whatsoever. And it’s not just slum- 
dwellers who are affected. The compu¬ 
ter boom might be welcomed at PSI, but 
the effects on employment are already 
showing. Menon quotes 1,50,000 unem¬ 
ployed due to computerisation; and 
of various industries have 
h^ ddseo down over the last few 


BrookeBondhavebuiit 
themselves < vast palatial complex 
in the cokmial style 15 Ion outi^ 
the city, complete with art gaHeiy 
and dub house, and blessed it with 
a name straight from an English 
home county’s suburb: 
BrookefieMs. Perhaps an 
appropriate epithet for the city 
would be "Ideal Homes” 


___ _ 

ably fall somewhere inside an interna¬ 
tional time zone. Membership, one of > 
Seetharaman's associates tells me, is 
surprisingly cheap, at only Rs 5,fK)0 
initial deposit and a minimal monthly fee. 
What /s difficult is getting nominated by 
SIX already existing members; entry 
criteria, apparently, are rigorous. 

The obvious next stop after the club 


:—1—_-f-Mi.i;. —_ 

Brookefields, the Brooke Bond complex: Bangalore, a fitting place for corporate executives 


years. Jobs, she says, are disappearing 
ever>’ day. 

Perhaps the most striking ‘small town’ 
quality that Bangalore has lost is the 
sense of security and protection, which 
was there even at the height of the 
' ‘b(X)rn’, in the early Eighties* the city, 
one feels, is being left to its own 
devices, 

C ommander Greene’s Bangalore 
Club is still very much as it was. 

The ballroom is intact, although these 
days it’s used for housie. Tlie ‘men only’ 
bar still does a thriving trade, and the 
restaurant and cocktail bars are all 
crowded. The same can't be said for the 
fusty room across the corridor, filled 
with greyihg armchairs and old newspap¬ 
ers. At 9 pm on a weekday, it’s com¬ 
pletely empty. A sign on the far wall 
reading 'Dress restrictions after 7 pm’ is 
perhaps a clue as to why. 

Nowadays the club is haunted by 
Indian families and, surprisingly, people 
like Suresh Seetharaman and his friends. 
ITie old-world Englishness of the place 
doesn’t seem to strike them as incon¬ 
gruous, but then exclusive clubs prob- 


seerns to be Prince's restaurant, just off 
MG Road. Opened a few years ago, 
Prince’s, 1 was told, is the place you can 
I eat anything you want—Chinese, Amer¬ 
ican. Continental, Indian. It all smacked 
of tme American entrepreneurial initia¬ 
tive, and I expected something along the 
lines ot an upmarket Macs. 

Instead, the place had the claus¬ 
trophobic elegance of a Victorian dining¬ 
room, filled with lots of bttle, round, 
candle-decked tables, draped in the 
ubiquitous beige which is such a 
favourite in Bangalore, It could have 
been London’s West End, except that 
the place was dripping nostalgia blatantly 
from every candlestick, canopy and 
gilt-edged niin*or. 

Fortunately one gets the feeling that 
only a few people come to swim appre- | 
datively m Prince’s Anglo- 
Amencanness. Most of the customers 
are down-to-earth families or couples 
intent on their platefiils of tandoori 
chicken and roti. < 

Bangalore is still happily perched j 

somewhere between the prosperous ' 

past and the new future looming ahead. 

But the balance is a precarious one. 
iuHettoTowlikli bi Bangalore 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Oberoi’s grand 
plans 

I n the last few months the 
^ande dame of Calcutta, 
the Oberoi owned Grand 
Hotel Jias been the scene of 
hectic activity. In for a major 
I facelift on the threshold of 
her .50th birthday (1988) a 
I number of renovations have 
i alre«ady taken place and many 
j more are in the offing. And 
! all that not because the Taj 
Bengal is threatening to open 
its doors shortly. ‘Oh no\ say 
dberoi spokesmen vehe- 
j mentJy/ these renovations 
! were on the cards for a very 
j long time.’ To preside 
, over East India Hotels’ 

I annual general meeting the 
; chairman Rai Bahadur 
j M.S. Oberoi was in Calcutta 
I for seven days. But despite 
i his four score and seven 
j years and his backseat sta- 
i tus < ‘‘my ^on looks after the 
day-tO'day operations”> de¬ 
tails do not escape the ex- 
fjerienced hotelier. Wouldn’t 
it be better if the wooden 
balcony of the Tea Lounge 
was replaced by a marble 
one» he quipped. The ex¬ 
perts took a second look— 
yes it was a good idea they 
agreed and the change will be 
made pronto. Asked where 
he would like to see the 
Oberoi chain in ten years’ 
tirne^ie quipped, “We hope • 
to have 1(X) hotels under the 


Off bolus and 
politicians 

P ower flows from the feet 
of Sant Devmha Baba. 
Not only was the late Prime 


- - ^ 











Sant Davraha Baba blaaaas Balram Jakhar: divine sanction 

Oberoi hotels banner, includ- 
-s ing three or four different 

I \ ^**®’’®** chains to differentiate be- 

^ . f xp n ng amp re tween the vanous categories 

yf hotels that we hope to 
launch.” 

Does this mean Oberoi s 
will stoop to venture into the 
^ three-star category,^ “A 

^ feasibility study has already 

been conducted in 21 c*ities— 
ft \iL the groundwork for such a 

T, project is well under way”— 

/ they claim. The 174-room 

sPijIf Madras-based Ramada Hotel 

' -S3 which the Oberoi group his 



taken over from the Rane 


group recently is likely to 

wt 

have a separate identity. 


Sathya Sal Baba: whom 
win he favour'^ 

Minister, Indira (Gandhi, con 
vinced about the divine fnivv- 
ers of the ‘‘30U-3’ear-<ilcl” 
baba but so are ilalram 
Jakhar, KamlapatiTripathi 
and many other politicians of 
the ajIingCongiessCI). Re¬ 
cently, the Lok Sablia Speak¬ 
er visited the baba s ashram 
in Vniidavan to se^*k his bles¬ 
sings, and the baba conde¬ 
scended to bless his disciple 
by placing his toot on Jakhar’s 
head. 


The toppling game 

W hile l^alram Jakhar 
seeks the blessings of 
Sant Devraha Baba to stay in 
power, Maharasiitra’s samt- 
fearmg politicians believe 
that Sathya Sai Baba can 
do anything, even throw 
chief minister S.B. Chavan 
from the seat of power that 
he now occupies. But the 
only hitch is that the chief 
minister himself is also a 
devotee of the Sai Baba and 
enjoys the “protection” of 








the red-robed saint. Never¬ 
theless, the MPs are prepar¬ 
ing to put their devious plan 
into action and have decided 
to send a delegation to Sai 
Baba. 

Rajiv Rajya and 
Ram Rajya 

E ven Ram Rajya, that 
proverbial kingdom of 
harmony and prosperity, was 
not without Its dark moments 
of turmoil. And even Lord 
Ram, according to Kamla- 
pati Tripathi, the wisened 
old politician of the Con- 
gresss(l), was not be yond 
making mistakes: for inst¬ 
ance, ordering Sita to take an 
agnipanksha. But Tripathi 
has a reason for citing the 
Ramayana. Denouncing the 
^call of chief minister Jyoti 
Basu—who has demanded 
that Rajiv Gandhi give in his 
resignation—as “mis¬ 
chievous'* Tripathi put 
up a loyal front for his 
leader and said that it 
was not right to demand 
his resignation as 
enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of the ^ - j 
people. , . 

The Ray-Ribeiro 
combine 




SIddtMirtha Shankar Ray: 
acquiring Ribalro’a tratta? 

J ulio Ribeiro and Siddhar- 
tha Shankar Ray are 
like two comrades-in-arms, 
out to crush terrorism in 
their adopted state. While 


Hema Malinl: making a 
comeback on television 


the director-general of police 
has—for the present—taken 
a backseat, it’s the Punjab 
Govenii^r who has launched 
a blistering attack- -though a 
verbal one—-on the “handful 
of anti-nationals who hold the 
nation to ransom”. It's all 
very commendable especially 
if one were to believe Ray’s 
contention that the menace 
of terrorism would be wiped 
out in four weeks. But after 
being “quoted” extensively 
by the oress, Ray has back¬ 
tracked: “I am not a fool. I 
never fixed any time, ” and 
claimed that all he had said 
was that now there is “grea¬ 
ter stability” in the situation, 
but “I am not saying that 
there won't be anything big 
tomorrow”. Ray has even 
begun to sound like supercop 
Ribeiro, who has the amazing 
habit of putting his foot in his 
mouth once too often. 


ArtalsHema 

Malinl 

T he original dreamgirl of 
Hindi showbiz, Hema 
Malini, has always called 
the shots and even now, 
despite the emergence of 
younger stunners lie Sridevi 
and Kinii Katkar, she still 
rules the roost. The dan- 
seuse-actress was the 
first among the 'top stars’ to 
turn to television with Gul- 
zar's Torah Ranne, 

Hut now Hema Malini has 
decided that it's time to make 
a comeback—this time 
through her own production 
which will star Alok Nath, 
and. of course, Hema Malini. 
And she will be seen doing 
what she loves most: danc¬ 
ing, that too, not your 
routine fiJnii kind but classical 
dancing. There will be a 
storyline too with shoots at 
exotic locations just to make 
sure that those who are not 
classical dance buffs remain 
tuned to the show'. 

Honesty and 
politics 

T he eminent-lawyer- 
turned-inquisitor con¬ 
tinues to hound Rajiv Gandhi 
and Ram Jethmalani's ten 
questions-a-day for one 
month addressed to the 
Prime Minister have now 
given way to the 27-point- 
questionnaire to Bofors 
chairman Per Ovc Morberg. 
The relentless crusader even 
observed at the recently- 
held Statesman debate in 
Calcutta, “that anyone 

Satya)it Ray in action: paying 
tributes tu hia father 


should even suspect that the 
good (government) can be 
anything but honest suggests 
a dangerous sickness that 
has overtaken the king, the 
courtiers and a majority of 
the populace”. 



Ram Jathmalanf: honesty, 
the beat policy 

V -j-ji ' ;i. tvi'.'J-i.'isi'ii. 

The Rays on Ray 

W hen a son pays tribute 
to his father, it may not 
necessanly make news. But 
if the son is Satye^it Ray 
and the father, Sukumar 
Ray—both stalwarts in their 
own fields—it definitely 
attracts attention. The 
genius filmmaker who has 
been taking it easy during 
recent months after his heart 
ailment has moved behind 
the cameras again and tins 
time he has begun shooting 
on a documentary based on 
the life and times of his 
illustrious father, the master 
of nejnsenso rhyme, Sukumar 
Ray. 

Compiled by Adite 
Chatterjee 
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TThe prodigal is back, and 
that too with a bang. Ttie 
return of the ex*Swami from 
Oregon, Vinod Khanna, has 
evoked both joy and sorrow 
in the film industry. Old 
friends like Johnny Bakshi 
and Sundeep Sethi are only 
too glad to have him back. 
Vinod's comeback has, ‘re¬ 
surrected' the fortunes of 
‘master maker' Vijay Anand, 
who was going through a bad 
patch. Bilven Manmohan De- 
sai, who at one time had 
vowed never to work with 
him anymore, is having 
second thoughts. But the 
careers of leading heroes like 
jeetendra and Mithun Chak- 
raborty are apparently taking 
a battering. Roles which 
would have otherwise gone 
to them are now bagged by 
Vinod Khanna. And Vinod, 
who has already two suc¬ 
cessful potboilers to his cre- 



Oharmendra: going strong 


dit —/nsaa/and Satyamev 
Jayate.is making the best of 
It. 

i \/inod Khanna may come 
^ or go, but Dharmendra stays 
' cm tor ever. He just orders 
! and presto, things are done 
111 a Jiffy for him. With more 
than liO films m hand and a 
whopping Hs 35-lakh charge 
per film, lie still rules the 
I roost- a iremendous corn- 
i eback for one who was being 
j wiitten oft just two years 
j ago. What’s more, he has the 
I pick of the glamorous 
I heroines. The list is endless: 
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Hama Mallnl with Vinod Khanna In Marg: all praise for Mahash Bhatt 


time when she had consi¬ 
dered him ‘intellectual'. Now 
Zaamin has changed all that. 
Hema, who is teamed up for 
the first time with Bhatt's 
favourite actor Anupam 
Kher, is all praise for his 
work. And this is not mere 
lip service either. Hema's 
production company (run by 
her brother) has signed on 
Mahesh to direct two films: 
Awwargi starring Anil 
Kapoor, Govinda and 
Meenakshi Seshadri, and 
Marg, which features Hema 
herself, Vinod Khanna and 
Dimple Kapadia in the lead 
roles. 


Sridevi, Jayaprada, Shabana 
Azmi and even oomph girl 
Kimi Katkar, whose kissing 
scene with Dharam in Shemi 
had sent a thousand tongues 
wagging in the industry. In¬ 
cidentally, Kimi Katkar also 
plays leading lady to Dhar- 
am's son Sunny Deol in one 
of his films. But the one 
heroine who really suits 
Dharam, and whom he has 
been going out of his way to 
promote, is Jayaprada. And 
obviously, the lady is most 
thrilled. “I never knew I 
would be teamed up with 
Dharamji. He is really one of 
the best men I have come 
across in films both in the 
south and in Bombay," she 
quips. Talking about Dhar 
am, who is riding the 
crest of success, is 
sure to find her a 
place in “Dhara- 
mji's" list of ^ 

priorities. - 




I as Hema Malini’s atti¬ 
tude towards Mahesh Bhatt 
changed? Ever since she 
started working with him in 
Zaamin, which is still to be 
released, she has been going 
ga-ga over him. There was a 


Jayaprada: 

**Oharafnjra” 

favouiita 



\^haracter actor-tumed- 
villain Anupam Kher is send¬ 
ing shivers down tlie spine ol 
bad men in the industry. His 
‘gouig bad' in every film has 
only worsened the plight of 
the original baddies like 
Amrish Puri and Prem Chop¬ 
ra, though Puri feels, “I don’i 
think Anupam will make any 
difference to my career. I an’ 
still as strong as ever. Any¬ 
one may come or go but a 
good actor should never wor 
ry about competition. It 
should make him a better 
actor." Though Puri still 
holds fort (with recent suc¬ 
cesses like Mr India in his 
pocket), tlie fact remains 
that Kher has bagged 
almost double the 
^ ^ number of films 

that his rivals can 
boast of. Quite an 
achievement for 
Kher, who has 
come a long 
way from Kala 
Dhanda Gora> 
LogQ 




OR TOUGH, SUCCESSFUL MEN 
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All bright and breezy That's the mood your 
home reflects. Make your bathroom too, 
light and airy with Cera colour sanitaryware 
Available m thirty exciting colours and 
exclusive designs and now m matt finish 
too* 
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CHITRALOGAM 


I rust the unsuccessful 
Hindi film actress to try her 
luck in the south when she 
realises that things are not 
exactly smooth sailing in Bol¬ 
lywood. And Rubini too has 
joined the south-bound traf¬ 
fic. The starlet has ob\nously 
struck it rich in Madras 
where she is shooting for a 
number of films and driving a 
lot of producers nuts with 
her tantrums. Her mother 
too IS not far behind when it 
comes to ordering tender 
coconuts: the mother - 
daughter duo guzzle coconut 
water by the gallons and the 
producer is presented with a 
bill for three-four dozen 
coconuts every day! And, of 
course, Rubini has a valid 
reason for dnnking litres of 
coconut water: "Nowdays 
the water is contaminated 
and if I drink that I can fall ill 
and then the entire shooting 
schedule will be upset. So, 
what's a little expenditure 
when compared to the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of rupees 
saved in terms of shooting 
costs? 


^Judha Chandrari is one 
determined girl. Her acci¬ 
dent didn’t stop her from 
doing what she loved most: 
dancing and she conquered 
everybody’s heart with her 
perseverance and her will to 
succeed. Mayun, which was 
based on her life and in which 
she also acted, became an 
all-time hit, and now Sudha is 
determined to complete her 
law studies. But w'hile she 
bums the midnight oil, she is 
simultaneously working in a 
Hindi film. And if Sudha has 
her way, this one too will be 
a box-office hit. 


^Jome people never forget 
their humble beginnings and 
Bhanupriya is one who gets 
all sentimental and dewy- 
eyed when she remembers 
how she was selected for her 
very first film—a Telugu 
venture called Sitara. And to 
this date, Bhanupriya has 
preserved the sari that she 
A^ore to her interview with 
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the producer. Many succes¬ 
ses and awards later, Bha- 
nupnya still retains her 
humility, which is a rare vir¬ 
tue among the frivolous 
tribesmen of tinsel town. 


u. 


' nperturbed by her failing 
charms and fortunes, Sulak- 
shana is carrying on in the 
film world with not so much 
as a thought to the reason 
why the big banner produc¬ 
ers seldom approach her to 
do lead roles. She has made 
the transition from lead to 
character roles with not so 
much as a whimper of pro¬ 
test. After all, as she herself 
says, awards and recognition 
as an “actress of calibre” are 
all that matter. Who cares 
whether one is clubbed along 
with the '‘stars” or not, 
argues Sulak 
shana. 



(Top) 
Bhanupriya. 
memories of 
another day; 
Sudha 
Chandran. 
determined to 
succeed 



ilniiuakinvT is bed of 
roses IS li. C, (iovvnshankar 
will readily t(\'^tify. In f:u t he 
has had lo (ace an ordeal by 
fire (lunug the making of his 
Kannafla film Kcnda- 
da Mala (v^hich rneanvS a 
shower ol fire)- The iheme, 
wfiH'h irvelves .iround the 
buinfnjj issue t onirnunai- 
deals wiLii the vested 
inteo'sts that hold sway in a 
fang.'Uat-donimated village 
rind its effect on a Muslim 
Ian'll;, When ihe local cen- 
Tc viewed I hi" film, they 
recommended as many 
27 cuts 'fhe 
Bonihav Review 
Loniniittee 
rejt'( led the film 
oiitriglit. but Ciown- 
shankar was not ready 
to admit defeat and he took 
his film a Delhi tribunal and 
to his delight it was passed 
with just three cuts and also 
recommended tV»r viewing all 
over India. It w^as easier said 
than done! as the distributors 
are finding it ditficult to ex¬ 
hibit It in Mangalore and 
other places in Karnataka 
because of its explosive 
theme. 0 
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SMALLSCREEN 


I he w.'iit for a li^ht, enter- 
senal, tJioiiKht view- 
i ers, WA'] linallv over, when 
! Hrishik(*sh Mukfien<-*c's 
I Hum Ilwclii^tcini went on air. 

' Hut rhc initial enthusiasm has 
I only led to disillusionment. 
And many tube addicts have 
been put off by the serial’s 
didactic stand on national in¬ 
tegration, and family planning 
with only a half-hearted 
attempt at being entertaining 
or witty. However, staunch 
supporters of the veteran 
director feel otherwise: it’s 
ty[)ical of his other movies, 
they say, which take time to 
develop but when they do, 
everybody is taken along on 
a roller-coaster ride of fun 
and entertainment. So, now 
all that we can do is wait and 
watch, but Hrishida had bet¬ 
ter hurry up and ‘develop’ his 
serial soon, as he has 
all of 13 episodes to 
prove that Hum 
HmdusUini is not 
just government 
propaganda m(he 
guise of a spons- 
oied serial! 

Dhoeraj Kumar: angry ^ 
with the press ^ 



(From I to r) Sarita Sethi. Shabana Azmi, Tanuja: celebration time 


l^heeraj Kumar is one 
angry man these days. The 
reason; the caustic criticism 



that the press has heaped on 
his pet project, Adaalat, “We 
try to be as authentic as 
possible using expert advice 
on the legal aspects of ewery 
plot," he says, adding th«it 
the purpose ul the serial is to 
establish that “crime never 
pays". I3ut because of the 
deadlines, he continues, 
some flaws may creep in “but 
we try not to compromise on 
quality". However, all these 
explanations are not going to 
uplift the standard of the 
serial or make it more in¬ 
teresting viewing, either. 

So, instead of protesting too 
much Dheeraj would do bet¬ 
ter to select interesting plots 
and enliven the senal wath 
some better performances. 


iJarita Setlii, who has pro¬ 
duced Aur Bhi Haw Raahen, 
decided that the beaming of 
her serial on television called 
for celebration and threw a 
party recently in Bombay. 
Besides Tanuja, who is the 
presenter of the show and 
the celebrity counsellor to 
women in distress, there 
were many other invitees but 
it was strange to find Karan 
Razdan and Friya ‘Rajani’ 
Tendulkar acknowledge each 
other for a change! Though 
everybody in the industry 
knows that the two are en¬ 
gaged to be married, Karan 
and Priya both keep stre¬ 
nuously denying the fact. 
However, invitees at the Aur 
Bhi Main Raahen party con¬ 


gratulated them and they 
could do nothing but gra¬ 
ciously accept their good 
wishes. Shabana Azmi too 
was among the star-invitees, 
possibly because she was the 
first choice of the producer 
for the role, which eventually 
went to Tanuja. 


■ riday nigKts were late- 
night-movie times on televi¬ 
sion. But beginning on 31 
August, for six weeks, the 
late- night-movie-buffs will 
be able to get their beauty 
sleep, thanks to a phe¬ 
nomenon called ‘satellite 
eclipse'. The INSAT-IB 
which beams the movies to 
millions of homes is passing 
through a phase when the 
sun’s rays do not reach it and 


Priya Tendulkar: escorted 

thereby its solar batteries do 
not get charged preventing it 
from performing its function. 
Even though the late night 
movies could have been 
shown to viewers in the met¬ 
ropolitan cities, who depend 
on the microwave link and 
not on satellite transmission 
for their movies, Doordar- 
shan has decided not to dis¬ 
criminate against its viewers 
in smaller towns and villages. 




lombay Doordarshan is 
gearing up its technical set¬ 
up in preparation for the 
Reliance Cup matches. It has 
already acquired two outdoor 
broad^sting vans—which 
are being commissioned for 
the first time in India—to 
enable Indian and foreign 
television viewers to get the 
best of the on-field action on 
their TV screens. 

P, Chaitanya 








THIS INDIA 


CHANDIGARH: All 
operations at the P.G. 1. here 
are not done by doctors. At 
times others are summoned 
to do vital surgical work. 

This time it was the turn of 
three blacksmiths to come to 
the rescue of the doctors. 
Faqir Chand, an 
employee of the F^unjab 



irrigation department, was 
admitted to the emergency 
ward of the PGI for an 
operation. He had slipped a 
water tap metal through his 
vital organ. Doctors 
struggled but could not 
remove the cap. The three 
blacksmiths who were 
summoned cut the cap with a 
saw to the great relief of the 
“patient"'^The Tnbune, 

(kamesh Nangia, Rohtak) 

■ 

HYDERABAD: A young 
woman selected for the 
Indian F^olice Service (II’S) in 
May 1987, was arrested by 
the Punjagutta Police here 
for allegedly stealing gold 
ornaments worth about Rs 
one lakh from a friend s place 
recently. According to the 
police, the ornaments were 
recovered from her 


house in Srinagar 
C o\ony~-Indian Express 
(K.V. Sidharthan, Bhilai) 

■ 

BHONGIR: About 20 
unmarried women from 
Chintala Basti in Bhongir 
division of Nalgonda district, 
were bitten by a monkey 
with the peculiar babbit of 
nipping maids. Fhe monkev 
had been exclusively chasing 
young girls here, leaving 
men and marnecl women 
untouched - The 
Deccan Chronicle (A\uh\ 
Ramesh Chander. 
Hyderabad) 

■ 

RAIPUR: The people of the 
drought-hit village of 
F^athara. in FFilaspiir district 
adopted a novel method to 
attract rams. 'I’hey 



perfonned the “marnage" of 
«'i male frog and a female frog, 
with all the ceremony, as is 
done in a nonnal marriage. 

! 'I'he gifts, all in cash, 

I iLveived from the “guests" 

I were utilised to pertomi a 
I cer(Mnoni<il pooja for 
I Devendra, believed to be the 
I ram god, to .ippease him and 
i attract Kiins Earlier tb.e trog j 
I I ouple was taktai in a j 

[ pioccssion 1- 77;e 1 

j IIiLtindi [\'nm\a [ 

k.'MnrakhiiJi, Nagpur) } 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


It is a love-hate re* 
lationship between 
the management 
and cabin crew of 
Indian Airlines. 
They take up 
cudgels against 
each other every 
now and then and, in the process, 
attract a lot of media attention; but 
they still manage to survive 
together. Early this month they 
were back in the news when the 
cabin crew were up in arms against 
the management's new rule which 
says that the cabin crew will have to 
wear aprons while serving passen¬ 
gers. The air hostesses claim that 
they “lose" their personality and look 
shabby when they wear an apron 
over a saree or a salwar-kameez. 
They argue that their counterparts in 
other airlines can wear aprons be¬ 
cause they wear skirts. 

But the management is in no mood 
for any compromise this time as 
“cleanlinessis of utmost importance.” 
It has brought out a circular saying:^ 
'Jinyfniember of the) cabin crew who 
is found not in possession of the 
apron will be replaced by standby 
crew." But what if the standby crew 

I choose to stand by their colleagues? 

I 

i . : jdrivers in the ever-congested dty of; 

I.1■. ^p I I I ■ . 
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Calcutta. They care for none, it 
seems. But now there will be people 
to take care of the accelerater-liappy 
drivers of the city. A novel scheme 
called “Mystery bus passenger 
scheme" has been launched by the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
collaboration with the Automobile 
Association of Eastern India to moti¬ 
vate drivers to improve their driving 
skills. This will be done through a 
“policy of rewards" instead of penal¬ 
ties. As per this scheme, a “mystei 7 
passenger" will board buses on diffe¬ 
rent routes and test the drivers' 
skills without making them aware of 
the test. 

A successful driver will be 
awarded gifts worth Rs 100, besides 
a T-shirt, The driver who will score 
the most in a month will be given Rs 
1,000 and declared “driver of the 



month". 'I'his c ampaign will Iasi for 
six months at llie end of which a 
“driver of the year" will be selected 
and awarded Ks n.OOO 

South liombay’s 
Nariman Point has 
attracted media 
altentiim like tew 
other places in 
Bombay have. And 
cashing in on its 
puma donna posi¬ 
tion, the 20-niemi:)er GiantvS (ioiip of 
Nai iman Point has come out w'lth : 

something new and exciting. It has 
brought r)ut a Nanman F'oint diret:- 
torv w'liich costs Rs 50. Theie are 
ab<)iit 2,000 entries listed under 88 | 

heads ranging from advocates to 
travel agents. Shobha Gaekvvad. the 
young president of the Nai iinan 
Point Giants Group, said the) took > 
up tliis directory work as a setvi'-e to 
visitors to the area, "We ernplfjyed , 
four to five boys to go round every 1 
office and get a questionnaiie j 

answered." But not everyone ! 

cooperated with them. As Ms Gaek* j 
wad said, there were about 200 | 

“trouble makers" who didn't want to I 
give eithei their names, or telephone I 

numbers. Well there have always j 

been people who throw the wet I 

blanket when others are trying to get 
organised. j 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 27 SEPTEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This week may not augur well 
for you as ^ar as financial 
matters arc concerned — 
there will be quite a few 
problems On the professional front, theie 
will be some new (developments which will 
call for a lot of your time and energy There 
will be some unhappiness at home an 
elderly relative may cause you some anxie¬ 
ty Secret matters will progress. 

Good dates: 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 2.3 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This IS not a very favourable 
week for you Concerning 
office, your efforts may not 
bring about the desired re¬ 
sults Legal cases will trouble you con¬ 
siderably The health of a dear one will also 
worry you Get ready for an official tour Do 
not get involved m affa.rs which may cause 
resentment. 

Good dates: 27. 28 and 29 

Lucky numbers: 3.6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North west 


LEO (21 July—20 August) On 

the whole, this 'S quite a 
favourable week for you On 
the business front, trading 
will be quite hectic, you can 
even go in for some fresh investment You 
will benefit from a sudden tourney or from 
the cooperation ot an elderly relative A 
letter will bring good tidings The domestic 
front will remain peaceful Lawyers and 
judges will make good progress 
Good dates: 29 30 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 7 
Favourable direction; North-east 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Your prospects 
for this week are excellent 
Students will do well m their 
studies But you tend to get 
very angry, apparently because the press¬ 
ure of domestic problems is incieasing 
You are advised therefore to control your 
temper and curb extravaganco Save your 
money for the future 
Good dates: 29.30 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 2.3 and 7 
Favourable direction* North-east 


SAGIHARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) For employees, 
progress is going to be rather 
slow A friendship with the 
opposite sex is going to be 
quite a distraction Your health is likely to 
cause you some anxiety, so better be on 
your guard There might be a windfall for 
some of you The stars are favourable for 
gambling/ This is not a favourable period 
for settling property disputes. 

Good dates: 29,2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 5,8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) An unlucky phase 
for politicians and lawyers. 
Do not neglect official mat¬ 
ters And at the same time 
cut down on social engagements, for they 
are bound to be a distraction A pleasure 
trip IS in the offing On the domestic front, a 
close relative may fall ill You will have to be 
on your guard. 

Good dates: 27 30 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 1,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 








GEMINI (21 May—20 June) For 

the unemployed, this prom¬ 
ises to be a rather bright 
Week they will get jobs 
Those who are already em¬ 
ployed will be promoted. The time is 
however not opportune for businessmen, 
politiciar.s and those in love businessmen 
must not sign new contracts now. politi¬ 
cians should try to keep a low profile, and 
lovers must avoid arguments 
Good dates; 29.1 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 6. 7 r^nd 8 
Favourable direction: North 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

The phase is excellent tor 
love and matrimonial 
alliances Vou may run out of 
rTioney this week, this may 
come as a major hurdle but do not be 
disheartened Avoid taking drastic deci¬ 
sions Students sfiould take more and 
more interest in their studies Someone in 
1 the family might fall sick Steer clear of 
domestic troubles Not a favourable time 
for speculation 
Good dates; 28. 30 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 1 4 and 5 
Favourable direction. East 



LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) On the financial 
front, you should not be hav¬ 
ing any problem.s fhis week 
You can even afford a few 
luxuiies But your health is going to pose a 
few problems, so be careful Matters relat¬ 
ing to properly will be solved amicably The 
domestic front, however, will not remain 
calm You may Ise called upon to stioulder 
added responsibilities 
Good d^tes; 28.2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 3.7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 




SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) On ttie fmancial 
front, you may acquire 
money tfurjugh an uncx- 
peided ssource You will be 
cured of an aTinent ttiat was bothering you 
for some time It you fiave planned to go on 
a pleasure trip try arui postpone it There 
will bo happiness in yuur home, at least for 
the time hemg A favourable moment for 
pursuing mainmonMl affairs Look after the 
health of your t.3milv members 
Good dates: 27 30 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 7. 8 .and 9 
Favourable direction: South cast 


Star partners: Taurus-GeminI 



AQUARIUS (21 January—zo 
February) For those in ser¬ 
vice. particularly in govern¬ 
ment departments, this 

_ period appears to'augur well. 

Pfomotions are in the offing for this breed 
of people However, the time is not ripe for 
undertaking new ventures Avoid gambling 


and speculative ventures Politicians watch 
out for dissidents in your party Those in 
love will have a pleasant time 

Good dates: 28,2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 4*8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 



PISCES (21 February—20 
March) Financially, this is not 
" a good week for you There 
^ will be plenty for you to do 
^ this week, and hence there is 
no fear of falling into a rut. There are 
chances that some of you might win a 
lottery Look after your health A marriage 
in the family is forecast Lovers will have a 
gala time Think about the future. Artists, 
musicians and writers will gam recognition 


for their work 

Good dates: 27,2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 2,6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


The two tiave widely different views and are unlikely to concur on any issue, except maybe on the subject of the fine 
arts When such things happen, things could reach breaking point the two possibly would have to part ways The 
sexual appPiTo of the Taurean man is well developed, but his direct approach could offend the Gemini woman. If he can 
contioi tlii.s he may be able to arouse hidden feelings in her. However, his jealousy can be all-pervasive and 
all-consuming, causing her untold misery and almost driving her away from him. 
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"That’s who is paying for all these bottles of 
medicine... all these hospital bills and doctors’fees. 
When mummy was worried I heard daddy tell her 
"dony worry. New India will pay all of Raju's 
medical bills." 

And there’s more, much more that New India cover. 
Such as satellites, oil rigs, ships in the high seas, pottery 
new wells, Antarctic expeditions and treatment for 
cancer... Just some of the many innovative facets of the 


services offered by New India. 

As leaders in General Insurance, New India provide 
the widest range of covers to meet any and every insurance 
need... whether urban or rural, business or personal — 
adding upto more than 76 different policies. 

Over 700 offices in India and abroad ensure that New 
India is always at your service... to answer all your 
insurance problems. Assuring you the security you need 
and improving the quality of life. 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 



A sut»SiOi<iry of rr-e iriburdnoo Co^p*^' of if.Jid 


So much security. For so little. 


le New India range of assurance covers: 
neer * 

>USG 

iurunce, Engineering Insurance, Professional Indemnity, Workmen 
ttss. Business Interruption, Cash in Transit, Marine, New 
irc. 


^w India range of assurance covers: 

insurance, Personal Accident, Mediclaim, Unborn Child, Domestic Package Policy All Risks Insuranrp Rnroiurv 
Breaking. Fire Insurance, Combined Fire and Theft, Passenger Flight, PubTic Liability; 

Ipc, Engineering Insurance. Professional Indemnity. Workmen’s Cnmnencntinn _ 


Vorkinen s Com^nsatipn Multi Perils, Fidelity Guarantee. Plate 
Well Insurance, Bullock Cart, Pump Set, Pedal Cycle and many 





CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 03 



ACROSS: 

; 1. Girl’s aptitude'^ On the contrary. (10) 

I 6.1 am under d'rections to move in water. (4) 

! 10. A number in more acid circumstances finds a thorough 
i cleaner (7) 

• 11. Twisted turnover, we hear, for this treacly cookie. (3-4) 

I 12 Omen with alternative in a gathering discloses Continental 
i miss. (9) 

I 13. Liver, eg., for musical accompaniment. (5) 


14. Journalist's achievement to dig up, evidently. (5) 

15. It Is with four in reason, being touchy. (9) 

17. Nip around pelt on accountant to get fork. (9) 

20. Forms drop 150, the silly chaps. (5) 

21. Pressed impulse on many. (5) 

23. Gave foot treatment to single department returning, healed. 
(9) 

25. Changer of accounts employerr, It seems. (7) 

25. Charger of accounts employer, it seems.(7) 

26. Hardening at home with posh group. (7) 

27. Amorous personification is annoyed on coming back. (4) 

28. What guts' (Physiologically speaking, at least). (10) 

DOWN: 

1. Records for police organisation mixed up with vessel. (5) 

2. Flush goof out to shed. (6,3) 

3. FliQhty sort not necessarily confined to Eden. (4,2,8) 

4. Vehicles involve fibs about nothina, right? Right. (7) 

5. Coach, with some hesitation, discloses area. (7)) 

7. Grown out of ail proportion? That's not correct. (5) 

8. Parent overstays, shirks workl (9) 

9. Put down story found in the bank, apparently. (7,7) 

14. Brief theme with container consumed to conquer. (9) 

16. Putting in nine riots, violently managed. ((9) 

18. A turn contains prison sentence, and relieves headache. (7) 

19. The last part first has conclusion that is clever, we see. (7) 

22. Reptile for e.g. rising with king In company. (5) 

24. Painter of French hot air? Not really. (5) 

SalatiM W Crtsswini Ni. 12 

MMSS: 1. Qun-meta(9. Arrogant 10 Elms 11 Amalgamation 13 Mental 14 Scrabble 
15 Astride 16 Rodents 20. Tropi^l 22. EllcH 23. Disconsolate 25 Null 26. Treatise 27 
Disten ds. 

SOWN: 2. Ugliness 3. Misanthropic 4. Totalled 5 Largest 6. Primer 7 Bali 8 Stingers 
12. Table licence 15 Antidote 17 Overacts 16 Trk^led 19 Floored 21. Candid 24. 
Stew 

Compiled by Rita Tswiri 



SEE This: THIS ISOUHAT 
UJE lAlL a "'TARP*' 




NOU), IF IT STARTS TO RAiN, YOUR 
JOB IS TO RUSH OUT HERE ANP COVER 
THE iNFIELP ANP THE PITCHER'S MOUNP 
WITH THIS TARP, OKAY ? 
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ADORNING 

EFFICIENCY 

M ost government offices 
in Bangalore, crusty 
9nd file-ridden as they are, 
offer little to please the eye. 
And so, when a memo from 
Karnataka chief secretary 
Satish Chandran saying that 
senior bureaucrats could now 
use a certain amount of 
money from the office im¬ 
provement budget at their 
discretion, was circulated re¬ 
cently, some of them were 
rather happy. Offices in the 
city began to wear a brave 
new look as commissioners 
and secretaries went on a 
decorating spree to suit their 
individual tastes. But when 
reports of these adventures 
filtered back to Satish Chan¬ 
dran, he was a little dis¬ 
mayed. Newly upholstered 
sofas and clinging creepers 
were not exactly what the 
outgoing chief secretary had 
in mind. The idea was to 
invest in office improvement 
systems that would encour¬ 
age efficiency and so, Satish 
Chandran, a man who has 
earned the respect of many 
in his much-extended tenure 
in the Vidhan Soudha, and 
who has finally decided to call 
it quits in October, had to 
discreetly withdraw the dis¬ 
cretionary allowance. Now 
every request for office im¬ 
provement has to pass 
through his scrutiny first. 

And while, say, an accounts 
automation system may get a 
favourable nod, leather 
chairs or exotic greenery are 
likely to raise an eyebrow on 
the genial chief secretary's 
face. 


SFI ATTACKS 
GOWRI 

T rouble is brewing in 
Kerala over a recent in¬ 
nocuous order, reinstating 
the excise commissioner’s 
powers to sanction liquor 
shops near educational in¬ 
stitutions and places of 
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K. R. Qowri: under attack 

worship. The government 
order would have gone un¬ 
noticed but for the SFI (Stu¬ 
dents Federation of India). 
And when the students wing 
of the Marxist party began to 
complain, Mrs K.K. Gowri, 
minister for excise and indus¬ 
tries. in fact took the govern¬ 
ment's side against the SFI, 
while the Opposition joined 
hands with the students to 
harass the Nayanar ministry. 
Mrs (iown's stock reply was 
that the government had to 
protect lakhs of workers in. 
the liquor trade,and. ^ 
if the new rule was 
not allowed, not even^Bj 
one liquor shop could 
exist in crowded Kera- ^ 
la. But this did not wash 
and as one Congress 
leader pointed out, 
Gowriamma has unwittingly 
given them ammunition 
against her own government. 
The SFI added that the pow¬ 
ers hurriedly conferred on 
the excise commissioner to 
make exceptions while 
allowing liquor shops to 
function near schools or 
temples, may soon become , 
the rule rather than . 
the exception. 


CAN JALAPPA 
SAVETHE 
HARIJANS? 

A trocities against Hari- 
jans have taken an ugly 
turn in Karnataka of late. In 
Gulbarga district, a woman 
was allegedly stoned to death 
for questioning the harass¬ 
ment of her son while in 
Belgaum district some peo¬ 
ple were reportedly forced 
by the upper castes to con¬ 
sume excreta. Evidently, the 
Opposition grilled the gov¬ 
ernment long and hard on the 
issue in the Legislature. 
Home minister R. L. Jalappa 
came up with a unique if 
dubious answer. "We are 
considering an amendment to 
the Anti-Goonda Act," he 
said proudly, "which will 
allow us to deport those 
guilty of crimes against Hari- 
jans." That later raised a few 
eyebrows. Asked one wag, 
"Shall we send them to 
Andhra Pradesh? Or should 
it be Tamil Nadu?" But that 
was not what the home 
minister had meant, 
apparently. What he had im¬ 
plied was that the govern¬ 
ment was thinking of forcibly 
sending the upper caste 
goondas out of the district to 
which they belonged. Thus, 
say, someone from Mandya 
would have to move to Kilar 
or someone from Belgaum, 
to Mysore. Think of the 
increased mobility such 
a law would cause among 
the less desirable 
elements among 

1^ P. Uptndra ; powDr 
ttrugglo 


the upper castes. And im¬ 
agine the headaches the 
police would have trying to 
ensure that so and so stayed 
away from such and such a 
district. Of course, the law 
department has not yet 
okayed the government’s 
suggestion, and may not pass 
muster. Even if it doesn’t the 
punishment is fo be only a 
temporary one, for about 
three to six months. 

UPENDRA VS 
NAIDU 

P ower politics has crept 
into the Telugu Desam. 
And the signs of infighting 
are now there for everyone 
to see, with preparations 
underway to fill a R^uya 
Sabha seat. It is the mild- 
mannered but high-profile 
leader of the Telugu Desam 
in the Rajya Sabha, P. Upen- 
dra, who is involved in a 
power struggle with NTR’s 
rising son-in-law, Chandraba- 
bu Naidu. A coterie of lead¬ 
ers has started singing 
praises of Chandrabaou to 
ensure that he gets the Up¬ 
per House berth. And Upen- 
dra, sensing trouble, has be¬ 
gun wooing the other son-in- 
law, Dr Venkateswara Rao, 
so that Chandrababu can be 
kept in Hyderabad. 

This, of course, has 
led to a war of 
attrition betw¬ 
een the two 
sons-in-law of 
NTR which 
might assume 
alamiing prop¬ 
ortions. a 


/ ^ 
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S.D. SHARMA 
STILL A 
POLITICIAN 

I t is not often that the 
country has an oveitly 
political personality as vice 
president (who is also chair¬ 
man of the Kajya Sabha). But 
l)r Shankar Dayal Sharma 
certainly continues to be a 
politician in every sense. He 
has recently been lobbying 
vn^orously tor Bhishnia Na- 
rain Singh, trying to have him 
appointed chief niinistei ol 
Bihar. For this he had even 
held talks with some MBs 
from Bihar, including Satyen¬ 
dra Narain Singh and Ram 
Rattan Ram, who was re^ 
cently made general s(.‘cret- 
arv ot the AlCC(l) and asked 
them to take up the matter 
with the FM. ApparenlK 
Bindeswari Dubey is on his 
way out, having b(*en bogged 
down by charges of cinrup- 
tion, inefficiency and inaction. 

GHULAM NABi 
AZAD ON TOP 

T he man to w'atch out for 
now IS Cihiilarn Nabi 
Azad. His recent elevation to 
the post of general secretary 
of the AICC(I) was not an 
unexpected development. 
Azad himself knew he was 
coming back into the lime¬ 
light. ;ie had guessed or had 

Qhulam Nabi Azad: powerful 
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S.D. Sharma: politician at heart 

been given a hint as early as 
the first w^ek of September 
this year about his imminent 
elevation. He wrote a letter 
to Rajiv Gandhi expressing 
Ills desire to give up his 
ministenal post and work for 
the organisation. The PM 
reacted almost instantly. He 
had been unliappy with the 
way things were going on in 
the party, wdth most of the 
A ICC (I) office-bearers draw¬ 
ing a blank. Najma HeptuUah 
was on!v useful in getting the 
dissident minister Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed ousted. 
Nawal Kishore Sharma, too, 
had not given a very good 
account of his organisational 
abilities. As for G.K. Moopa- 
nar, the move to make him 
PCC(I) chief in Tamil Nadu— 
with an eye to weakening the 
AIADMK and an ailing 
MGR’s hold over the state— 
was scuttled by MGR (a 
Congress-I ally) himself. But 
as sources indicate, Moopa- 
nar continues to ride high in 
the organisation, even 
though he lost a number of 
charges to GhulamNabi Azad 
in the recent reallocation of 
portfolios. While Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed was a 
Kashmiri and Najma Heptul- 
lah, a Maharashtrian,Ghdam 
Nabi Azad is a Kashrniri who 
contested the elections from 




Maharashtra. So he is being 
seen as a replacement for 
both. Azad was so sure of 
getting the lion's share of 
organisational responsibili¬ 
ties that even before the 
allocation of work, he began 
sitting in the AICC(I) presi¬ 
dent Rajiv Gandhi's office. 


FOTEDAR 

DREWUPAICC 

LIST 

W hen M.L. Fotedar was 
removed from the 
prize post of the PM's politic- 


Fotodar: riding high 



al advisor and made minister 
of steel and mines, many 
thought it was the beginning 
of his eclipse. But he is still a 
powerful person in the orga¬ 
nisation. 'IVo persons who 
were instrumental in the re¬ 
cent organisational reshuffle 
are Buta Singh and M. L. 
Fotedar. But Singh was 
given the “cfirtyjob" of 
speaking to AICC(I) office¬ 
bearers like Nawal Kishore 
Sharma and Najma Heptullah 
who were dropped and 
assuring them that they 
would be used for party 
work, too. M.L. Fotedar 
was the person who had 
finalised the list of new 
appointees and taken the 
typewritten list to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi when he had stopped 
over for a bnef while at 
Madras airport, during his 
visit to Tamil Nadu. 

ID CARDS FOR 

CENTRAL 

EMPLOYEES 

G overnment employees 
in the capital are tired of 
secunty precautions— the 
traffic holdups when the PM 
passes by. the checks and 
double checks at all impor¬ 
tant ministnes and vital in¬ 
stallations. The latest on the 
list of security measures is 
the decision to make it com¬ 
pulsory for all central gov¬ 
ernment employees who 
come within the central sec¬ 
retariat security zone (in 
addition to the ministry of 
home affairs, defence, fi¬ 
nance and external affairs) to 
wear their identity cards on a 
long white metal chain 
around their necks over the 
left portion of the chest with 
effect from 1 September 
1987. Failure to comply with 
this order shall make govern¬ 
ment employees liable to dis¬ 
ciplinary action, forfeiture of 
annual increment and 
adverse remarks in the 
annual confidential report. 

The use of the chain entails 
an expenditure of Rs 10 lakhs 
in the first two years of its 
introduction on a wide scale, o 
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The Company that created the NV, 
remarkable success in scooters 





Now introduces 
a range to meet the 
needs of more peoplel 



LML Vespa NV 

The ever popular NVI It’s 
the first scooter on Indian 
roads to offer you a variety 
of never-before features. 
Also, the first one to 
become a runaway success 
within weeks of Its launchl 






? uMLVespa4W 

j ’Tie first four-wheeled 
51 ^ icooterl The Ideal machine 
or those who find a two- 
vheeler difficult to handle, 
magine the stability of a 
1 / four-wheeler with the 
1 : mobility of a two-wheelerl 
I Onl^LML cares enough to 
think of a machine of such 
I utility. 

f. 





From the makers of the LML Vespa ■ 
NV. three new arrivals destined to 
take the Indian roads by storm. Each 
in a class of its own... offering 
features of Its own... to allow greater 
freedom of choice to evety scooter 
buyer. 

In price. Convenience. Looks. And 
stylel 

The LML Vespa Citizen Range. Take 
a look at these smart arrivals at the 
nearest LML Authorised Showroom. 
Never before have scooters this 
good been offered In a range so 
wide! 



LML Vespa Alfa 

The scooter with a price- 
tag well suited for the 
budget buyer. Yet it offers 
more power, comfort, 
safety and economy than 
any other scooter in its 
class! 


LML Vespa T5 

A remarkable addition 
to the LMLVespa fleet The 
T5 Is for those who prefer 
, something exclusive. It Is a 
machine that offers world- 
class features like a big, 
ir Mght rectangular , 
i Vw^ght^a bold, new 


speedometer console 
with a larger instrument 
panel, a streamlined 
windshield and a wider 
seating unit., adding up to 
a scooter that's way ahead 
ki looks and styling. 
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COVER STORY 27 
AFTER THE REVOLT 

t Now that the rebellion against 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has 
failed, the Congress(I) dissidents 
led by V.P. Singh have launched 
their forum—the Jan 
Morcha—and taken the battle out 
into the open. But is V. P. Singh’s 
aura fading? Has the tide turned 
for the Prime Minister? 


FOCUS 12 

STARS FIND A NEW 
STAGE 

MGR and NTR showed the way in 
the south. Nt)w an increasing 
number of filmstars are joining 
politics. The political parties too 
have realised the advantage of 
having filmstars in their ranks and 
are wooing them openly. A look at 
some of the filmstar-politicians. 


> NEWSWATCH 19 

A DREAM IN TATTERS 

The youthful AGP government in 
Assam .which rode to power with 
an overwhelming mandate two 
and a half years ago, is floundering 
on the rocks of unfulfilled 
promises, corruption charges and 
hostile minorities. Why have the 
Assamese become so 
disillusioned? 


CINEMA 63 

ADOOR PEERS AT LIFE, 
AGAIN 


Adoor Gopalakrishnan's latest 
film, Anantaram, is a bnlUant 
study of schizophrenia. A review 
of the film. 



RELIGION 49 

CHRIST REAPPEARS IN 
LONDON 

Nearly every religion believes ^ 
that a Saviour will one day retitm" 
to earth. But what no religion has- 
ever predicted is that the Messiah' 
will reappear as an impoverished ; 
Asian immigrant in Britain. It may • 
sound bizarre, but Ber\jamin , ; 
Creme and his fellow cultists are * 
convinced that Christ is now Uvihg^ 
in London’s East End. " ‘ 


BUSINESS 56 

JUST SERVE-AND EAT 





■ The Bombay-based All Seasons 
Foods is all set to storm the 
market with a wide variety of 
ready-to-eat meals in self-healings 
packs. 7 
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STOOPING TO CONQUER 
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UNCONVINCING 
CLEAN CHIT 

I n his interview iHuck ftnm 
^tiSepteni- 
her) Aniitabh J^achchan has 
' tried to capitalise on the 
certificate issued to him hv 
Bofors. But the whole exer* 
cisp \vas lik(‘ one' thief tryinp 
to vimliCfite another thief. 

■ Hofoi s IS Itself t)c*inc^ ac cused 
I of ujidcMhand deals Ainitahh 
Hacju'han should realise that 
thei?ofors issue is not like* 
the gimmicks on the silver 
sejeen. In real life' he (‘annol 
>?et aw'a>' hv fooling the i^eo- 
plo. Like he ^M)t a certifieatc' 
fn^ni Ifofors he ran also pro 
cure a certificate from the 
' j;(»v<i‘iimc‘nt because^ all 
. those men in the government 
- cannot haini him for olnious 
^ reasons. But what is impor¬ 
tant IS ^^ettinp' a certificate 
from the people of the couiv 
tiy winch Amitabh Bachchan 
hiLS still not received 
Ashish Kumar, Ghaziabad 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


■ In liiH interview', Amitabh 
Bachchan has tried hard to 
resurrect liimself but has not 
been sui'cesslul. 'fhe Bofors 
company, whii h has issued a 
clean chit to the filmstar- 
tinnod-politician, is itself 
under a cloud of suspicion. 

K. Radhamanohar, Coimbatore 
(TamItNaduf 

■ 'l*hc' certificate from 
Bofors issued to Amitabh 
Bachchan merely clarifies 
that thc' Bachchans were not 
persc^nally involved in de¬ 
fence deals. It does not say 
whethei the Bachchan 
brollK'i s wcie involved in 
the deals through certain 
companies w’hudi might have 
received the kickbacks. 
Perhaps. Amitabli Bachchan 
himself realises that it is not 
{lossible to fool the public 


OPINION 


w^ith his rhetoric. No w'onder 
he says: ‘‘Interview de/ia 
badi ^aJti liai (It is very 
wrong to give interviews)." 

J. Kathuria, New Delhi 

■ I don t undei stand why 
Amitabh Bachchan feels shy 
about admitting his friendship 
with the Prime Ministei. 
1'here is milling wrong in 
the fnendstiip between these 
two great personalities. 

There is also nothing wrong 
if Amitabh Bachchan has 
used his influence to remove 

V P. Singh from the corri¬ 
dors ot power After all. V. P. 
Singh flifl ti y to stab his 
friends fiom behind when he 
wauled to grab power. I am 
waiting to see a diiect fight 
belw’i'en Bachchan and V. P. 
Singh in Iht' lu \t elections; 
only then can ihi' myth about 

V P. Singh’s capacity to draw 
( RiWds he exploded. 

Sapna Sharma, Ranchi (Bihar) 



Amitabh Bachchan 


■■ (ioing thiough the inter¬ 
view. one feels that Amitabh 
Bai'hehan has at last 
groomed himself to become a 
politician- he wants to take, 
back all that he had said 
about the bureaucracy and 
makes a difference between 
a bureaucrat and a public 
servant; he does not want to 
speak against Arif Moham¬ 
mad Khan because they are 
all “Amitabh Bachchan fans”, 
and lie speaks out against 
Arun Nehru who truly does 
not have a place in the Con¬ 
gress party. Indeed, gone 
are the days when Amitabh 
Bachchan felt, as a politician, 
like a fish out of water, 

N. Chandramohan Naldu, 
Coimbatore (Tamil Nadu) 


■ Amitabh Bachchan has had 
the last laugh. The people 
who never believed the 
charges against the mega¬ 
star were proved right when 
tlie Bofors chief cleared his 
name. It has been proved 
that irresponsible men like 
Arun Nehru, V.P. Singh and 
Ram Jethmalani had been 
spreading lies about a great 
personality. 

Prabhat Shunglu, Allahabad 
(Uttar ^adesn) 

■ Amitabh Bachchan’s 
adversanes must be having a 
bard time swallowing their 
words now^ that Bofors has 
given him a clean chit. Anin 
Nehru had alleged that Ami¬ 
tabh iiachchan had taken 
advantage of his relationship 
with Rajiv (iandhi. But Arun 
Nehru himself had taken 
advantage of his connections 
with the Prime Minister. The 
reason why Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan has never had to face a 
raid is not because ne has 
been close to the Prime 
Minister but because he has 
been a scrupulous tax-payer. 
No.' did Amitabli Bachchan 
make it big in the film world 
w'lth any politician’s help. 
Rashmi Nandita, Patna (Bihar) 

■ The interview has proved 
how Amitabh has been 
wronged by selfish politi¬ 
cians. V.P. Singh made a 
scapegoat of Bachchan be¬ 
cause any allegation against 
the latter meant instant pub¬ 
licity; in tins, V. P. Singh took 
full advantage of his connec¬ 
tions with people who control 
a section of the press. On the 
other hand, Bachchan is a 
true gentleman. He is still 
not using any harsh word 
against his adversaries. 

Rajeev NagI, New Delhi 


POPULARISING 

GHA2AL$ 

our story on the new 
breed of ghazaJ singers 
(Gbazals: playing to the 
gallery, 20—26 September) 
was timely. 'Fhe efforts of 
men like Pankaj Udhas and 
Bhupinder to popularise 
ghazals are commendable. I 
wish ghazals become a part 



Ghulam All 


and parcel of all our Hindi 
films. 

5. Hussain, Dibrugarh (Assam) 
■ 1 have great respect for 
''ghazaJ supremo” Ghulam Ali 
but I object to the statement 
that ''ghazals never 
depended on ordinary 
listeners and never sell”. I 
hope he is not envious of the 
younger generation ghaza! 
singers who have been more 
successful with their modem 
ghazals. Ghaza/s which 
cannot be understood by the 
common listeners serve little 
purpose. We can safely 
conclude that the present 
ghazal boom is there to stay. 
M. SHnIvasan, Jeypora (OHaaa) 


WHY RAID 
EXPRESS? 

he nationwide raids by 
the DRI on the establish¬ 
ments of the Indian Express 
(Who will have the last 
laugh? 13—19 September) 
shows how administrative 
machinery is being used 
by the government to gag 
the press. It was an attempt 
to suppress the country's 
largest newspaper chain 
which was engaged in a re¬ 
lentless campaign against 
corruption in the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi government. If the Indian 
Express had really violated 
laws relating to foreign ex¬ 
change, customs and excise, 
the government could have 
easily taken it to court. 

Md. BaNrNMai, GuwahaB 
(Aaaam) 

■ The cover story was an 
eye-opener. Most of the 
people have foiled to (listing-^ 
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uish between Goenka the 
industrialist and Goenka the 
owner of a newspaper. The 
public outcry all over India 
aaainst the raids on the 
offices of Indian Express is 
ridiculous. The fact is that 
owning a newspaper does 
not give anyone the licence 
to commit economic off¬ 
ences. 

Bn.VMwahwmnBM, Puttur 
(Kam&Mm) 

■ The cover story, especial¬ 
ly the interview with Arun 
Shourie, made interesting 
reading. S. Gurumurthy and 
Arun Shourie are intelligent 
and spirited journalists. It is a 
pity that there aren’t enough 
editors who are courageous 
and believe in investigative 
joumaUsm. 

Demp a hlka Paiu§By,l¥lmenii 
(UttmrPndeBh) 


ATTACKING 
PRESS FREEDOM 

W hen M.J. Akbar 
complains that 
Ramnath Goenka has used 
the privileges accorded to 
the media to build a massive 
personal empire, he should 
also bear in mind that there 
are people who do not own 
the Government of India but 
are using it for their personal 
aggrandisement {Byline, 

13—19 September). No one 
can deny that the offices of 
the Indian Express have 
been raided because the 
paper was engaged in 
exposing the irregularities in 
the government When 
Akbar says; "Here we are 
waiting with bated breath for 
Ramnath Goenka to expose 
Rajiv Gandhi and Rajiv has 
gone and exposed C^nka," 
one is only reminded of the 
Socialist Forum members 
who would say that "no one 
should talk of corruption till 
the corrupt capitalist system, 
on which we are dependent 
for our livelihood, is 
changed." 

I P. SmetMaimndan^ M0W O^lhi 

I ■ I went through M.J. 
Akbaris column with ^eat 
pain because it was virtually 
an attack on the freedom of 
the press. The government 
has launched an attack on the 


Indian Express group simply 
because the daily is trying to 
expose the misdeeds of £e 
corrupt politicians. It showed 
a lot more courage than most 
other dailies. And in this the 
group’s proprietor, Ramnath 
Goenka, has had a role to 
play. Certain allegations 
against Goenka may be true 
but one cannot deny that he 
has fulfilled a social obligation 
as an effective press baron in 
this corruption-ridden 
society. 

PnbhMkarS. Hanole, Indore 
(Madhya Pradaah) 

■ We are not concerned 
about the credibility of 
Ramnath Goenka. We are 
only worried about the 
credibility of the 
government. 

##. Ghatak, Bombay 
(Mahanahtra) 

■ It IS strange tliat the colu¬ 
mnist finds nothing wrong 
with the nationwide raids on 
the Indian Express. On the 
other hand, when he says * 
that the elected government 
should be allowed to govern 
in peace he must realise that 
the elected Opposition also 
has the right to oppose the 
government. 

SanHv Bhai^iava, New Delhi 

■ The Indian Express group 
might have violated P^ERA 
but that does not mean that 
the Union government has 
been able to provide a clean 
administration. Almost all the 
newspaper houses can be* 
charged with the charges 
that have been made against 
the Indian Express group. 


But a government does not 
have the right to function if 
there are similar charges 
against it. 

Blawanath, Delhi 

m The dealings of the Indian 
Express have always been 
controversial and it has not 
been able to fool many 
people. The paper's tirade 
against the Rsyiv Gandhi 
government is the result of a 
personal vendetta. The 
newspapers have a great role 
to play in creating public 
awareness but they should 
not be used for settling 
personal scores. 

Iyer, Bombay 
(Malinahtra) 



Ramnath Goenka: under attack 

■ M.J. Akbar has rightly 
pointed out that Ramnath 
Goei^a has used the media 
to build a massive personal 
empire. If Arun Shourie feels 
proud to be a leading inves¬ 
tigative joumabst tlien he 
should not remain silent ab¬ 
out the irregularities commit¬ 
ted by the proprietor of Indi' 
an Express. 

Syed Main Munaver, 
Hydenbad (AmUfra Pradeah) 


THEMYSTERY 
OFTHEMI/rr : 

T he special report {The T - 
Swaim vanishes, 13— 
September) was interesting.* 
Whatever the protagonists ol 
the Kanchi nu/ff mi^t say, iC 
is clear that Sri Jayendra 
Saraswati Swami ran away * 
from the mutt at dead of 
night because of a bitter feud 
with his guru. The Kanchi ^ 
mutt is only fsunous and 
popular because of the I 
attention it gets from the * * 
media especially in the 
southern states. Scholars, 
historians and most people * 
from north India believe that ‘ 
Sankara was bom at Kalady 
and attained "vfc/e/ia mukti‘' " 
in Kedamath. They also ; j 
believe that he established « 
only four recognised muf fS at 
Sringeri, Dwarka, Puri and *; 
Badari. At the two 
conferences held in Varanasi 
in 1886 and 1934, learned 
pundits and sanyasins did not 
accept the Kanchi mutfs 
claim that it had been 
founded by the Adi Sankara.;; 
Only the followers of the - ' 
Kanchi mutt claim that it 
the fifth and the last mutt * 
established by Adi Sankara. 
S.V, Narayan, Banaadorb 
(Karnataka) 
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A COSTLY 
PROPOSITION 

K hushwant Singh laments 
that not many Indians 
. buy books after they have 
finished with college (Gossip 
sweet and sour, 13—19 
September) I would 
like to ask how many 
middle-class Indians can 
afford to buy books which 
cost more than Rs 80? Is the 
book industry doing justice to 
afl those people who truly 
love to read good books? 

The government should 
work out a scheme to make * 
books easily availabie to the 
reading public. Will it be 
wrong to ask the 
government to spend some 
money for this noUe venture 
Jabalpur (Madhya ' 
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The politics of wink and 
nudge and sience 


T here is a terrible problem which afflicts 
those who use silence as either a weapon or 
as a'camouflage: it can, at precisely those critical 
moments when you think you have got away 
very successfully, scream louder than any 
words. And nothing is sounding louder at the 
moment than the silence of so many current 
Mahatmas over this business of sati. The halo of 
morality which has been the raison d'etre of their 
crusade against the “evil” establishment has 
suddenly acquired a terribly saffron hue. No: one 
sliopld amend that—there is notliing sudden 
about the saffron; it was only better disguised as 
long as there was no mirror to show it up. But let 
us begin at the beginning. 

The first person who thought that the story of 
the “saf/’ of 18-year-old Roop Kanwar (which, 
incidentally, gets more and more suspicious as 
the details emerge) would disappear if he only 
winked at it and kept his mouth shut was the 
chief minister of Rajasthan, Harideo Joshi. He 
clearly abetted in this by Delhi, which also 
seemed to find enormous virtues in the policy of 
wait and watch—and by Delhi, at least in such 
matters, one has to mean Rajiv Gandhi himself. 
Commentators like Inder Gujral have rightlj 
castigated him for waiting for three weeks 
before issuing a statement on the subject. But 
let us accept this much, that after the initial sin of 
procrastination he moved in the right direction. 
Home minister Chidambaram took personal 
charge. 

You might accuse Harideo Joshi of making 
scapegoats of the district officials who implicitly 
encouraged the glorification of sati, but at least 
there has been some punishment. Most of all, 
the ordinance of the Rajasthan government is a 
tangible signal of the government’s problem. But 
what should one say about those political leaders 
who are actually exploiting the revivalist emo¬ 
tions aroused by the pro-sa£/ lobby, either 
actively, through speeches in Deorala, or pas¬ 
sively, by keeping quiet about it (or reacting 
extremely weakly when driven by persistent 
questioning)? The time has clearly come for the 
Inder Gujrals now to question a few friends 
about their silence, not the least of these being 
Thakur “Rajyashri” Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
since he is the current Opposition hope. 

His thundering silence on sati is an eloquent 
manifestation of two traits in his political charac¬ 
ter which have already hurt him badly and will j 
qertatnly wound him further. The first is political I 
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chic.anery—a desire to be all things to all men; a 
leftist in the company of Marxists and a “Ra- 
jyashri” in the company of Rightists and perhaps 
some third thing in a gathering of leaders in 
Surajkund. And so any statement which might 
upset any of these factions simply do not 
emerge. He will not support sat/, of course, but 
he will not condemn it either, in case all the 
pro-sari voters get angry. The trouble is that 
when you want to call yourself a leftist, then you 
have to be a leftist when you lose elections as 
well as when you win them. Jyoti Basu passed 
through a phase in life when he was in and, 
worse, undergoing what amounted to a social 
boycott by the people during the Indo-China 
war, but that did not make Jyoti Basu into 
anything other than what he professed publicly. 

'fhe second, and perhaps even more damag¬ 
ing, trait is the “Thakurwad” which he is 
promoting, and not very subtly either. The 
evidence is visible in every public meeting as 
much as in the signals and gestures that emanate 
from the Jan Morcha lobby. But as everyone 
will, and must, learn, you cannot simultaneously 
be a child of Colonel Tod and an heir of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. It is quite possible to indulge 
in the politics of feudal-romanticism in our 
country, just as it is as easily possible to do the 
politics of left-romanticism, but you cannot do 
both together. A stand on sari, and a firm, 
unambiguous and oft-voiced stand, is a litmus 
test. Jawaharlal would not have waited; he would 
have gone hoarse decrying it and lost his quick 
temper publicly and very often if anyone had 
suggested a barter for votes. Jawaharlal, in fact, 
spent all his life fighting not Thakurs but 
“lliakurwad”, that glorification of a feudal and 
oppressive and anti-people caste with a thinly 
disguised tinge of revivalism acting as a sheen. 

The great enthusiasm which is being currently 
displayed by the Thakur lobby in favour of sati is 
an expression of that “Thakurwad"’. You only I 
have to look at the names of the men who have 
taken it upon themselves to fight the sati 
ordinance either through the courts or through 
the streets: they are either the Hindu Maha- 
sabha/RSS lobby, or Thakurs—either the Dhar- 
ma Raksha Samiti types, or men like Thakur 
Onkar Singh, a retired member of the Indian 
Administrative Service, no less, who has chal¬ 
lenged the sati ordinance in the Rajasthan High 
Court. How will the Thakur Onkar Sin^s accept 
the Thakur Raja Vishwanath as their saviour if he 
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Youths guard ths 9&tt afhs/in msmory of Roop Ksriwsr: glorffyfng asf/ 


condemns saU with the passion he has shown for 
a few other social evils? V.P. Singh's leftism is 
for the communists and the newspapers. For the 
masses, the slogans offered are **Har bar 
MahadeV* and '*Jai bansuri wale (Glory to the 
Bansuriwala, or Lord Krish^'^a)/' as was heard 
during the Morcha’s first public meeting on 6 
October. Gandhi spoke of Ram Rajya, but one 
supposes that if you want to launch the Jana 
Morcha with a meeting in the holy city of 
Mathura after having been awarded the “Ra- 
jyashri" in the holy city of Varanasi, then you 
have to become a reincarnation of divinity. 

T he division of labour in democratic politics is 
actually quite neat. The government acts; 
and the Opposition talks. And most often the 
second is far more effective. We have rarely 
seen the power of an Opposition campaign better 
than all through this year when the opposition 
parties and their allied newspapers,exploited a 
range of confusing statements from the govern¬ 
ment to convince the people that not oSy was 
Rajiv Gandhi corrupt but was also unpatriotic and 
anti-national, and was pieparing to run away 
from the countn^. Surely you remember the 
cartoons and editorials? Surely you recall V.P. 
Singh’s offer to become the Benito Aquino? 

But that was, of course, before he began 
saying that he was no longer interested in 
Bofors, that it was only now good enough for the 
rest of the Opposition to handle, and before 
Jaswant Singh, the BJP MP, gave the Bofors 
gun a great certificate. Surely you recall the jibes 
about whether the Bofors gun could fire 30 
kilometres or not, and the accusations made 
over and over again that the jawans of the army 
had been cheated by the purchase of these guns? 
Such was the power of allegations—some of 
which have now been exposed as thorough fies, 
as for instance the one about the qirality of the 
gun—that every vfllager began to b^eve them. 

I merely bring these examples up to show 
what tremendous results can be achieved by a 
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coordinated Opposition campaign on any subject. 
The question consequently is: where has ail the 
oratory of Devi Lai gone when the issue is s$tff 
Where are the long speeches by Atal Behaii 
Vajpayee? At best some leaders have issued a 
brief statement, and then quickly turned their 
attention to “more important” things. Incidentd- 
ly, all of them become extremely silver-tongu»d - 
when accusing the government of “appeasing" 
minorities. They just get a convenient loss of 
voice when sati comes rolling around to confront 
them. The truth is that many of them in 
cahoots with Hindu revivalism in the hope'of 
becoming the alternative to Rajiv Gandhi (who of 
course is dismissed as a minority-appeaser and 
of the kind that Devi Lai finds so unacceptable^a 
la Arun Singh). 

Silence, silence, silence. But politics is a 
journey through a very crowded minefield, and. 
the only real way you can tackle it is with some; 
sort of an ideological minesweeper, not by twists 
and turns and silent dodges. 

I was talking to Kuldip Nayar in the middle of 
penning this column, and during the conversation 
asked the veteran anti-Congress journalist why . 
he thought V.P. Singh, who wanted so desper¬ 
ately to get a pat on the back from the Left for - 
being a leader in the Gandhi and Nehru tradition, 
was so coy about condemning sat/', the most 
controversial issue of the moment, an issue on 
which any important leader has to have a strong 
and oft-repeated position. Kuldip’s answer was 
pungent; “When has V.P. Singh taken a stand 
that you are expecting him to take a stand 
today?” 

Point. Buc not a point which does much for 
V.P. Singh’s reputation, unfortunately, particu¬ 
larly at a time when the Left and Right are tryiitg 
to make a “principled nets” out of him. I asked 
Kuldip if he would mind me quoting him. Kuldip 
laughed and replied, '*Chhaap do.,.'* . , ? 

There was, I ttought, a touch of great 
disappointment in those words. Join a growiiw 
chib, Kuldip. 4 . 







HERE’S ONE PICTURE YOU WON’T 
SEE ON YOUR TELEVISION SET 



A behind-the-scenes story of Bharat Electronics’ 
technology at work. In TV studios all over India. 


"This programme brought to you by Bharat 
Electronics." 

You won’t see this announcement on your TV 
screen. Even though it is true in a very real sense. 
Because Bharat Electronics makes it possible for 
Doordarshan to transmit its programmes to you. 

How does Bharat Electronics enter the picture? 

By providing Doordarshan with a range of 
sophisticated equipment. Such as colour TV 
cameras, transmitters, monitors and telecine 
equipment. And now... Outside Broadcast (OB) 

Vans, or colour TV studios on wheels, to enable you 
to watch your favourite sports events. 

Bharat Electronics Limited: 

• Building India’s future through electronics 


Reaching out to the nation 

In a tough race against time, Bharat Eiectronics 
worked shoulder-to-shoulder with Doordarshan to 
take TV to 70% of India's population. Thanks to 
their combined efforts, India today has a vast and 
growing TV network. 

Bharat Electronics. Always in the picture, but never 
seen on screen. Because it plays its role to 
perfection behind the scenes! 


BHARAT ELECTROMICS LTD. 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Regd. Office: 

Trade Centre, 29/4, Race Course Road 
BANGALORE 560 001. (INDIA) 
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Discontent in Darjeeiing 



Not many non- 
Gorkhas are fully 
aware of the sim¬ 
mering discontent 
brewing up in the 
hill areas around 
Daijeeling and the 
speU that Subash 
Ghisingh has cast 
over the region. I had a brief glimpse of 
both in the two days I spent with Indrani 
Gyaltzen, a Ranchi-bom Bengali girl in 
Gleoburn Tea Estate managed by her 
Daijeeling-bom husband, ^nam. No 
sooner we crossed the Mahananda and 
proceeded upwards the road winding 
through tea estates (mostly Marwari- 
owned) than I noticed that the people we 
met were Gorkhas. Walls of many 
houses were painted with slogans in 
English: “Welcome to Gorkhaland! No 
Gorkhaland, no vote.” 

A stroll through the bazaars of 
Kurseong and Darjeeling made me 
aware that most shops were owned by 
Biharis or Marwaris. Visits to the post 
office, bank and a sch(X)l further showed 
that clerks, teachers, doctors and civil 
servants were Bengalis. By and large 
Gorkhas remain tea-pickers, durwans, 
waiters and coolies. And of course, a 
sizable proportion of them are soldiers, 
serving or retired. The imbalance be¬ 
tween Gorkha numerical preponderance 
and their economic status has created 
fertile ground in which to sow seeds of 
discord. 1 am surprised unrest did not 
sprout earlier. I am less sure if the 
answer lies in a separate Gorkha state. 
But 1 have little doubt that unless the 
Centre and the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment do something soon to meet Gorkha 
grievances, Mother India has anothei 
attack of migraine coming to her. The 
man to contend with is Subash Ghisingh. 

I knew nothing about Ghisingh be¬ 
sides what I had read about him in the 
papers: he is a retired soldier and a 
writer of detective fiction in Nepalese. 
The general tone of the Indian press has 
been condescending and mock^g. 1 saw 
him on an audio-visual screen. Take it 
from me, Ghisins^ is not to be trifled 
with. 

The occasion was a meeting convened 
to receive the Government of India's 
offer of settlement convey^ throu^ its 
unofficial emissary Indetjit of INFA. 
Indezjit Ims be^ acting as the honest 


The QNLF flag hoisted In Darjeeling 

broker between Buta Singh and the 
GNLF for quite some time. I felt sorry 
for Inderjit. He was expecting to discuss 
the terms across a table with Ghisingh 
and half a dozen of his senior colleagues. 
Instead, he was presented before an 
audience of several thousands. He went 
through his task as manfully as he could 
reading out his brief in a khichdi of Hindi 
and English. 

Then Subash Ghisingh took the stage. 
He did not have a scrap of paper in his 
hand but obviously knew what Indenit 


The imlNriafice between Gorkha 
numericai inepoMleranee and 
M economic status has created 
(eiliegwmd in which to sow 
seeds of discord. 1 am surprised 
unrest did not sprout eariier. lam 
less sure if the answer ies in a 
separate Goridia state. But I have 
RMe doubt that unless the Centre 
and the West Bengaigovemnient 
do sonwUiing soon tomeet Goridtt 
gtevances, Molfier India has 
ani^atki^ of ndgndnecoming 
toiior. The niantoeonlOhd with is 
SubashCMshigh 



had brought from New Delhi. He started 
off with a few complimentary references 
to Inderjit; then dismissed him with 
derision as a mere daak wala (much gOod 
tempered laughter). Then he roused 
himself to fiiry, denounced the West 
Bengal government and all those .who 
stood in the way of Gorkha aspirations. I 
could not follow all he said in Nepab but I 
can vouch for the fact that rarely hSve I 
heard such an impassioned harangue 
since the days of the Ahrar leader 
Ataullah Shah Bokhari and the Mu^im 
leaguer, Bahadur Yar Khan. And earlier 
in my student days, from Adolf Hitter. ^ 
More lethal than his khukbri is Subash 
Ghisingh’s spellbinding oratory. Be-' 
ware! 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 

n English teacher examining stu¬ 
dents of his class asked a boy 
named Surya Prakash his name in En¬ 
glish. “Sir, my name is Sunlight," replied; 
the boy. - ' 

“And what is your name?" the teacher 
asked another boy named Jeewan Nath. 
“Sir, my name is Life Buoy", 
llie third boy named Akash Deep 
when asked the same queBtion 
answered, “I am Skylamp". 

1 he teacher turned to the fourth boy 
and asked, “What is your father's 
name.^" 

The boy whose father's name was 
Prabhu Dayal, replied, “Sir, his name is 
God-is-kind." 

(Contributed by Shivtar Singh Dalla, 
Ludhiana) o 
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' ^i-e have the tui^iest growth rate in 
indua^ we ever had, 5.7 per oeldt this 
^y^...So we've done well 

'IIajIiv.GaMixv, Pmte Maiister^ on his 
.'gov^ztOieM’spetAintmce 

Ihime Minister is expected to 
atqp cwniption, not just say that he took 
no money. 

V.P. Singh, foanerdefeaceminister 

•There is no one among us who can be a 
Jayaj^r^sh. No hot even V. P. Singh- 

: Karpoori Thakor, foanor^iarcNef 

master and Lok Dai (Bahuguna) hader 

* . 

Oofora fflce Wat^gate, is walking into 
ourlexkXM). 

V.'R.' Krishna Iyer, former Sigveme 
Courtjudge ' 

'IP ossibiy the most modem weapon 
that die Induui army has got upto date. 

l^T OEN.(RETn)j AGinT Singh Aurora, 
AdstMD^L) leader on the Bokasgun 


Now that the Indian troops have the 
dirty job of trying to keep peace (in Sri 
Lanka) the li^t has dawned. The tigers 
have shown &eir stripes. 

Editorial in Asiaweek, on Imha’s 
peace efforts in Sri Lanka 

India and Tibet have a gum-s/usya 
relationship. When the shisya is facing 
problems, there is a moral responsibility 
on the part of the guru. 

The Dalai Lama, Tibetan foader 

We .1 am a controversial awa- 
nii... Even Ram, Krishna and Buddha 
were controversial in their times, were 
they not? 

Chandra Swami, cmtroveraiatgodman 

hile I served the nation, my mas* 
ters betrayed the blind trust I had 
reposed in them. They are guilty the 
worst crim e; treachery. 

Roshan LalJalla, IndSm spy who . ” 

rettnmedalfoer spending 15 yeai^m 
Pakistaniprisim 


F^dopted orphans are no better than 
slaves in the West. 

Nrifen Chakraborty, Tiipara chief 
mioister, on Chakma chddren being 
adqpted in France 

If you ask me what India’s chances are 
my answer is that India is g(mg to win 
this chanqiionship (World Cup cricket). 1 
am absolutely confident of that. 

Kapil Dev, Indim aicket cafgain 

W. seem to be holding this.cup • . 
(World Cup cricket) apparently becaiiae 
Mr Sathe got annoyed bec^iuse he diihi’t' 
get some complimentary tickets to ' 
watch the last World Cup final m . " 

land. 

Mansur Au Khan Pataudj, former 
Indian atkAet<^)tain and sports Jw: 

' nakst ,/ 

Attondkig to my ailing fiither is mc^ 
important than atterntt^ nonidcet match " 
whete.IamtobepreseiiMi^iacar.; ^ 

Imran Kman^ PakBxai^crKdt/^SjB^;: 
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Stars find a new stage 


wa.y a time when actors needed politicians. But the tables have been 
turned, and political parties are increasingly wooing filmstars 


U nder a blazing hot sun, on a 
lawn in a seaside villa in 
Bombay’s Versova, filmstar 
Shatiughan Sinha, dressed 
in blade, grapples finir 
extras dressed in dazzling white. He 
swivels them around with a show of 
brute force, throws mock punches, 
frees himseUf and then grabs die villain 
standing nearby. Gripping the grimacing 
vfilain, ^trui^ forces him to the bars 
of a cage. At that instant, the director 
shouts. "Cut!” and Shatrughw releases 
the perspiring villain amd strai^tens up. 

. Ifre scene and the star, in almost 


. (Abo««)8unUDuttlntheOokl*nTwiipleat.. 

. Im Md of his nwliqwim: suecMSlut mMaiew. 


every respect, is typical of Bombay’s 
celluloid world. Yet, in one sense Shat- 
rughan Sinha is eminently different. He 
is part of a smaO but growing group of 
stars who have discovered the consum¬ 
mate double rde. In one cast, they play 
the traditional hero, lover and villain 
basher; in the other, they are the 
vanguard of a new politics, using their 
screen popularity to rustle up mammoth 
crowds for electioneering, fund-raising 
under political banners, or for political 
agitations. Whether at a Congress (1) 
drought refefnxncba, a V.P. Singh rally 
or in the closet of a Marxist cabinet, the 
filmstar is fast becoming ubi<}uitous. It is 
the dawn of the era of actor-politicians. 

. Shatrvgbaa S|inh^ f» itistance, when 
he is not playing thia hero, is in the 


districts of Bihar, assiduously building up 
an independent political image. In rec^t 
times, after the spectacular political 
successes of the two southern super- 
stars, M.G. Ramachandran and N.T. 
Rama Rao, political bosses in'other 
regions too have realised the immense 
ebut of filmstar-politicians and are busy 
wooing stars—if for nothing else, then 
for ensuring that the stars don’t ^ up 
on the wrong ^e. Even V.P. Singh, the 
dispossessed Raja Saab of Congress 
pofitics, after having flirted .with every 
ideology^ has discov«ed star value in 
Rai Bal^, the youi^ romantic hero. 
West Bench’s Marxist chief minister 
Jyoti Basu too. is not avose tp maldiw. 
pubfic.his htriinobbii^with"CormnuniA- . 
rwoded’' duici^ 
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Chakrabotty. b Bombay, local Congras* 
s(l) imiiresario Mui^ Deora k»es no 
oppcatunity to use Sunil Dutt for <Bar- 
jsaa; manAas, and every kind of political 
. function. 

Indeed, fifanstars seem destined to 
stud the country’s political firmament It 
is a destiny shaped considerably by 
luperstar Amitabh Bachchan. Hie last 
hairier between filmstars and politics 
was convincingly shattered when Bad- 
chan, belying every prediction, went on 
to trounce veteran politician H.!;). Bahu- 
guna ki the latter’s homegroun^ Allaha¬ 
bad, in the last Lok Sabha poUs. Since 
then, says Mithun Chakraborty, “people 
ffl Bombay’s film industry have got 
tremendous encouragement and stars 
today believe they can really work for 
the people since they already have 
everything, overdosed as they are with 
feme, money and luxuries.’’ 

Fitostars, consequently, are not a 
luxury but a necessity in electoral poli¬ 
tics today. Since the beginning of this 
year, the Congress(I) has been hunting 
for committed stars and snapped up 
Rajesh Khanna the moment he swore to 
abide by the party’s prograrpme. Riyesh 
was immediately despatchra^to West 
Bengal for mustering aowds during the 
1987 March Assembly campaign. Last 
year, when it was rumoured that actress 
^bana Azmi might contest a Bombay 
Assembly seat, Murli Deora, even with¬ 
out checking ^ truth, is reported to 
have promptiy appealed to the late Smita 
Patil to contest ag^st her colleague. 
Even the O^iosition has firequently 
relied on star glamour. In 1980, when 
the political pointers clearly favoured a|| 
Congress(l) comeback, stars Dev .Anand ' 
and Shatrughan Sinha flew to Delhi to 
campaign for BJP leader Atal Behari 
Vpjpayee. The B|P bigwig ultinutely 
scraped through with a slender 4,000- 
odd votes; the stars, it was widely 
believed, had swung the balance. 

The very presence of filmstars in the 
forefront of a political movement can 
sometimes assure success. The classic 
example is of Kannada superstar. Rqj 
Kum^s leadership of the 1^ language 
agitation that ultimately snowballed 
against the then Karnataka chief minis¬ 
ter, Gundu Rao, and his henchman, 
F.M. Khan. Raj Kumar had toured the 
state rousing mlOions Kumacfigas and 
eroding Congressd) 8UM>orL 'Tte Gun¬ 
du Rao government was finally alienated 
fircan the electorate when the state 
administratkm, reacting in frustratkm, 
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allowed the police to open fire on a 
procession M by Raj Kumar. The 
superstar, vdio at one time was consi¬ 
dered Gundu Rao’s probable* successor, 
stopped short of entering electoral poli¬ 
tics and paved the way for Ramaktishna 
Hegde’s Janata regime. 

Equally victorious was Siabana Azmi 
when she sided with Bombay’s slumd- 
wellers threatened with summary evic¬ 
tion a^ went on a hunger-strike tifl the 
municfod authcnities were compelled to 
lay off. Shabana nunains an important 
member of the Nivara Haq Suraksha 
Samiti, an organisation that aims for 
long-term concessions for Bonfoay’s. 
shu^wellers. Other successes include 
Sunil Dutt’s incredible padayatra earfier 
this year to Amritsar where his arrival 
marked a milestone hi Hindu-^di 
Filmstars used the-political wdSi^ most 
decisively, albeit for thdr own interest, 
last year, when they fiOfced the Mahar¬ 
ashtra government to fower entertain-' 
ment taxes. Si^imilitly, das was the 
first time since foiliNpatdence that the. 
state goverametit bad to capit^t^ and 
goes to ahowhowmuch pofitkians todi^ 
need the atan. 
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OMBAY DYEING IS 


FOCUS 


T his new role of filmstars is not 
without irony. For, in the be^ning 
it was the actors who needed politicians. 
“Films in the old days were considered 
somewhat unsavoury, equated with li¬ 
quor and loose women/’ explains direc¬ 
tor-producer Atma Ram, who was a 
founder of the famous Nataraj Studio. 
Filmstars, despite all their glamour, did 
not quite have the social respectability 
enjoyed by other professionals like doc¬ 
tors and lawyers. It was only around the 
mid-1950s that Dilip Kumar, Prithviraj 
Kapoor and a few other contemporaries 
slowly began penetrating social circles 
and helped lower inhibitions against 
filmstars in peer groups. 

Their big break came in 1957 when 
Krishna Menon, the left-ynng politician, 
decided to contest the Lok Sabha polls 
from north Bombay. The problem of 
selling this foreign-retumed, bookish 
left-winger to the electorate was solved 
by actors Dilip Kumar, Dev Anand, Raj 
Kapoor and others, who agreed to 
campaign for him. The crowds loved the 
stars and Menon sailed to an easy 
victory. Five years later, the stars put 
up a repeat performance and Menon 
won again, this time defeating veteran 
Gandhian J.B. Kripalani. 




Amitalih tlEaclidiaii: Down 
butnot out? 


Dilip Kumar, who was one of Menon's 
indefatigable campaigners, recalls those 
heady days: “There were values in the 
air those years; we were aspiring to 
grow, and not just with our economic 
plans but as a people, and a civilisation.’' 
To the rest of the world, “Menon 
represented a vigorous, independent 
and moral view,” retails DiUp Kumar. 
“And we wanted to prove that the man 
l^d credibility in hisown land. ’’ Although 
not everybody shared Dilip Kuhwr's 



Amltabh Bochchan addremirtg a maatlng In hit conaHtuaney; praaalng ahawl 


P olitics is a double-edged sword, 
as superstar Amitabh Bachchan 
has learnt. It can cut down as easily 
as it can elevate. Less than a year 
after defeating the veteran politician, 
H.N. Bahuguna, the superstar had 
complained that he was airlifted horn 
Bangalore and brought to the cess¬ 
pool of politics. And fihdly, a few 
months ago, he quit the Lok SaUia 
following attentions that he and 
brother Ajitabh had he4)ed Prime 
Minister ^iv Gandhi secret away 
multi-crore-rupee kickbacks from 
the Bofors gun deal. Now in tefnpor- 
ary retirement from frontline pott- 
tics, Amitabh is rumoured to be 
hatching a counter-attadt against his 
detractors. 

Amitabh and his close associates 
have dreamed up a plan to use the 
superstar's ultimate and most 
powerful weapon—screen charm— 
to batter the Opposition and media 
attacks. In the pipeline is a semi- 
autobiographical film based on Ami- 
tabh's bitter political experiences. 
The film is reported to be an indict¬ 
ment of a malicious pre^ and crafty 
politicians. Starring Amitabh and 
Shabana Azpii, the movie is being 
produced by a close associate of the 
superstar, Habib Nadiadwala. The 
script is by Javed, and reports of a 
breakneck shooting pace suggest 
that the film will be completed in just 
three months. The retease of this 
unique blockbuster promises to be a 
new method of politick combat and 
will either turn Amitabh’s defeat into 
convincing victory or else prove to 
be a requiem. 

Meanwhile, nervous producers 
and distributors remain uncertaki 
about'how their superstar, wild'aft' 
time grossed as much as RSi 
l^d^'frdm a smgle nk)\de'(indiU(Bi^ji% 


distribution weather ;the 

recent contrOvermes, Tite imdti- 
crore-rupee .. titockbu.8ter, 
SShahensAaA , barring; ArnitaUi, and 
due for release ov4^ two months ^ 
ago, has been put in ookt steerage by 
unsure distributors and is .pow sche¬ 
duled for release only after die 
euphoria of the World Cup subddes,'^ 
For the moment, chary distzttKttors ' 
are testing Amitatdt's market hy 
re-releasing some of his old pkns:. 
According to Thafe Gukte. figuTOdi 
the movies are ddhgexc^«nt.lai$i-. 
ness in Bombay and most of 
western circuit. But mdustry drdes 
are talking about pow returns,frmn 
the east and other.ret^S. .<^ (dd 
hit, M^boor, is recen% teported to > 
have cost a Dettd (filtphutot several 
lakhs in lx»t <^ce teases, 

But the produde^' apprehension 
seems atrifle exa'ggerat^.For, they 
appear to have oveiteoked a super- 
star’s powers over the media and the 
masses, a point oidy too well noted 
by stars fottowing in his footsteps. A 
lofty screen image can blunt even the 
most insistent insidious df prop¬ 
aganda. In the'roadside shanties and 
slums of Bombay, for instance, peo¬ 
ple are unfazqd by the allegations of 
corruption against their superstar, 
Badbdian. “How can Amitabh have 
taken a few ermes as bribes?’’ asks a 
potiticatty aware leader of a jhopar- 
paffr .Organisation, Raiz Ahmed. . 
“Even RsiOcrores is like the dirt . 
Ms palms.” LfisiOusionad.by veterWr 
politicians and their endless ^empty ': 
(nomises, Bombay’s a .'aeg'-' 
nw»t of India’s inartteul^ nu^-. 
ity—continue to reppse filitlt' in.'tx^ ' 
d^-god and believ^ that crafry Md 
pogtidans are out to' ^ ind 
destroy their star pcdificii^ , ' 
:Minidl Banerjie 
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Hoping to make it big In politics' the Hope '86 

belief, practically eveiy Run in the 
industry came out on the str(‘els to sell 
Menon as a people's loader. Ihis was 
the first and grandest c'hance foi many t(^ 
transcend their n^Ies as mere enteilain- 
ers. In retrospect it is iioiiic that wdule 
the stars climbed out of their social pit, 
Menon ultimately lost out when he 
contested the polls tor the third time in 
1967 without their help and was defe¬ 
ated by an obvseure rival. 

Menon’s estrangement from his film¬ 
star allies was due partly to the fact that 
once elected, he refused to help out the 
film industry in any way. Atnia Kam, 
who at one time was an ardent socialist 
and believer in Menon, was among the 
disappointed: “In hindsight it seems that 
every polilician we supported gave us a 
raw deal/' And right since the 195Us, 
the industry's complaints about not 
being accorded the official status of 
'industry', the lack of institution.^ fi¬ 
nance, prohibitive customs duties on film 
equipment and raw material, have re¬ 
mained unattended. "The mediums of 
films and television too remain bottled 
up under government control," laments 
Atma Ram, who is now promoting the 
idea of the industry creating its own 
political lobby through the funding and 
cultivation of sympathetic individuals and 
political parties. 

While the industry as a whole has 
been able to wrest few concessions from 
political leaders, some individuals have 
managed to consistently swing the pow¬ 
ers that be to “leir side through un¬ 
ashamed sycophancy. Notorious among 


function In Calcutta 

them i.s actor Sanjay Khan, who fawned 
his way to favour first with George 
Fernandes during the Janata regime; 
later, ht‘ dropped the Janata Party and 
latclied on to the I hen Karnataka chief 
minister, Gundu Kao. Sanjay and 
brother Feroz Khan have thus managed 
to stay close to power, keeping the 
censors and tax authorities at bay. 

The quid pro quo motive, fortunately, 

I does not hold good for the industry as a 
j wliole. A major segment of film industry 
stalwarts continue to support the 
Opposition—a stand that has its atten¬ 
dant risks Dunng the Emergency, 
although the majority of film industry big 
sliots kowtowed, a good chunk of the 
film world proved that it was not entirely 
supine before the politics of intimidation. 
Particularly offensive was the then in¬ 
formation and broadcasting minister, 
V.C. vShukla, and not so much because 
I he bumt the print of Amrit Nahata’s 
I satirical film, Kissn Kursi Kd, but more 


so for his well-known appetite for sexual 
variety, a hiiiger which the big produc¬ 
ers made sure they kept sated. Those 
who did not fall in bne with the new 
capneiousness of power became marked 
men. Not surprisingly, as many as 27, 
films were banned during this period. 

T he dissenters nevertheless held fast 
to their beliefs and came out openly 
against the Emergency once the elec¬ 
tions were announced in 1977. Particu¬ 
larly vociferous were Dev Anand and 
Atma Ram, who had been singled out for 
harassment during the Emergency. 
They, along with actors Pran, Shat- 
rughan Sinha, Danny Denzongpa and 
actress Moushumi Chatteijee, addres¬ 
sed a mammoth gathering at a famous 
rally held near Bombay’s Mithibai Col¬ 
lege, urging people to come out of their 
shells and openly condemn the 
Emergency. wasn’t naive enough to 
believe that 1 wouldn't pay for rny 
involvement with the Opposition after 
the Emergency. Hut at that time I 
wasn’t worned about it," actor Amol 
Palekar later remarked in an interview 
to Imprint magazine. More important 
was their message, which Shatrughan 
Sinha recalls: "One second thought of 
yours while casting your vote can 
change history." And as it turned out, 
that historic vote was indeed cast and 
the Janata Party ushered into power. 

The fact that the overwhelming 
majority of stars allied to the Janata did 
not switch sides once the Congress(I) 
returned to power three years later, 
suggests that strong personal beliefs, 
mixed with rudiments of ideology;is the 
principal motive impelling film industry 
people towards politics. Equally consis¬ 
tent have been individuals like Amitabh 
Bachchan and Sunil Dull, both personal 
friends of Indira Gandhi. Sunil Dutt, who 
was once accused of taking to politics 
















Dev Anand (loft) at a meeting of the National Party and (right) Rajeth Khanna 


simpJy because his stardom was fading, 
has demonstrated that hiS devotion to 
the Congress(l), for whatever it is 
worth, is genuine. “I realised how 
genuine Sunil’s feelings for tiie Nehru 
family were at the time of Mrs Gandhi’s 
arrest in the Janata days,” says Shat- 
rughan Sinha, who was shooting with 
Dutt in Kashmir at the time. '‘Sunil was 
so obviously upset that he wanted to 
leave evei 7 thing and rush to Delhi to 
court arrest in protest.” Dutt, to his 
credit, has remained a tireless Congres- 
s(I) worker, despite the disappointment 
of not being accorded any office or 
special assignment. 

Dilip Kumar is another tragic example 
of a star retaining his faith even when all 
cause for hope is extinguished. Although 
a Congiess supporter, the actor's left- 
wing views and refusal to make peace 
with rightist parties attracted powerful 
adversaries nght since the days of 
Krishna Menon. His first production. 



Ganga Jarnuna, was hacked to pieces by 
the censors; next he was accused of 
being a Pakistani spy without adequate 
evidence, and even raided on espionage 
charges; later, Morarji Desai’s finance 
ministry kept up the persecution and 
despite the fact that Dilip Kumar was a 
relatively low earner (completing an 
average of just one film annually), sever¬ 
al complicated income-tax suits were 
filed against him—and it was only later 
that his friends N.K.P. Salve and Rajni 
Patel helped dispose of the cases. The 
superstar, in the meanwhile, continued 
to campaign for the Congress(I) nght 
until 1977. His anguish today is hardly 
surprising: "Where is statesmanship to¬ 
day.^" he asks. "Both the ruling party 
and the Opposition seem to be suffering 
from moral inertia that prevents them 
from addressing the future.” But Dilip 
Kumar is not turning apostate either: 
“What is the use of brandishing Bofors 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner? 



Should scandals be the priority of the 
need to resurrect the country?” 

In one sense, the tables have been 
completely turned on the politicians. 
The one-time social underdogs today 
have more moral authority and credibil¬ 
ity than politicians. H.N. Bahuguna had 
recently remarked in a fit of indignation: 
“With so many heroes, dancers and 
what-have-you, the political atmosphere 
of the country today reminds me of 
latter day Rome, lliere is no difference 
between politics and a circus.*’ But 
Opposition-minded actors too feel that it 
is the politicians who are responsible for 
transforming politics into a circus. Shat- 
rughan Sinha declares: “Nefa has be¬ 
come a four-letter word, meaning char. 
Earlier, people would fiist go to jail and 
then come to power; today they come to 
power first and then become fit to go to 
jail. There is a crisis in politics today and 
1 consider it a duty to use my popularity 
to do something about, it. “ 

Raj Babbar agrees: “lliere was a time 
when people would stand up to clap for a 
political leader but today, everytime we 
ridicule a politician, the public claps.” 
Babbar’s support for V.P. Singh stems 
from the conviction that the former 
Congress(I) leader, unlike other con¬ 
temporary politicians, stands for the 
restoration of moral values. "I don’t care 
if V, P, Singh comes to power or not," he 
asserts, “but 1 must stand by certain 
values and principles; otherwise what 
will the coming generations learn? What 
will my children learn?” The degenera- i 
tion of present-day Congress(I) suppor¬ 
ters, Babbar says, was brought home to 
him by a recent incident that occurred 
after tas name was linked with V.P. 
Singh in the Bombay and Raipur meet¬ 
ings. When Babbar went to the 





Ra| Babbar (centre) and Smlta Patll at a rally in Bombay 

next time to attend a private function, 
his tram arrived at dead of ni^ht and he 
found five drunken Congress supporters 
on the platfonn slurnng, “Raj Babbarl^^^P 
nnirdadtid''. “One of them was so drunk 
that he fell onto the railway tracks and I ^ 
had to lift him up with the help of the | 
police,” he recounts. “But the man was \ 
still shouting murdabad though he |\ ^ 

couldn’t look me in the eye. That is the \ ^ 

t\T)ical Congressd) supporter.” i 

Most stars have similar, strong be- \ 
liefs. Mithun Chakraborty, for instance, i ™ 
claims he is a “Communist” and believes \ 
that the whole world will turn red one I ^ 

day. But this world revolution won't \ a 

occur in the immediate future, Mithun i ^ 
assures, with a smile, and in the mean- \ ( 

while ail he can do is help people who \ i 

come to him for succour. Like Mithun, I 
most stars are only too glib in making i 

the strongest of political pronounce- i 

ments. But few have acted on their \ 
beliefs. m 

This is one reasijli why most actors M 
have stopped short of contesting dec-. ^ 
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lions and becoming a political force of 
their own. The only attempt to form an 
actors' party, the National Party of the 
early 1980s, was a failure allegedly 
because of its leader Dev Anand's orga¬ 
nisational incompetence. But the failure 
is better explained by the fact that actors 
themselves are shy of diving into the 
deep end of full-time politics. Every 
actor without exception argues that 
contesting elections is difficult while 
remaming a filmstar, ^d that full-time 
politics caDs for immense devotion and 
sacrifice. Apart from a handful like Sunil 
Dutt, Vyjayanthimala Bali, Amitabh 
Bachchan and to an extent Shatrughan 
Sinha, filmstars for the most part are 
content to lend their names to politics 
and reap the attendant publicity without 
actually doing much. 

This aspect of Bombay’s star politi¬ 
cians does not augur well for long-term 
success. It is often forgotten that Tamil 
Nadu chief minister MGR's ascent to 
power was the result of far greater 
commitment and a deliberate visionary 
plan set into motion by DMK founder 
and one-time script writer C.N. Anna- 
durai, who ensured that the ideology of 
the party was amply projected in the 
numerous films they produced for com¬ 
mercial Tamil Cinema. MGR was always 
made to portray a conquering hero and 
his off-screen image was developed as 
scrupulously as his screen image. Two 
decades of preparation paved the way 
for MGR's eventual appointment as chief 
minister in 1979. Significantly, his Con¬ 
gress rival Sivaji Ganesan, who is as 
famous a superstar as MGR, aid not 
make it because, it is believed, he played 
the tragic hero too often. The only 
Bombay star who seems to have 
absorbed this lesson is Shatrughan 
Sinha, He is in no hurry to get into the 
thick of electoral politics; his frequent 
trips to Bihar are only the initial ground¬ 
work for a long campaign. 

“There can be no substitute for com¬ 
mitment, ” admits Atma Ram, especially 
if the filmstars' current flirtation with 
politics is to develop into a serious affair. 
But the snag is that the crucial question 
of real commitment is one which actors 
can forever succeed in evading, masters 
as they are in the art of switching roles. 
The actor's mask can disguise power- 
lust as easily as it can other motiveS.The 
only certainty about them is their ob¬ 
vious attractioitto the political game and 
in the future more and more of them will 
scramble to keep stride in the latest race 
to stay in the political limelight. After all, 
they have everything to gain and virtual¬ 
ly nothing to lose, except possibly their 
make-up. 

IndnntV BafMr|l#/8dmA»y 
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NEWSWATCH 


A dream in tatters 


The youthful AGP government which rode to power with an overwhelming 
mandate two and a half years ago, is floundering on the rocks of unfulfilled 
promises, corruption charges and hostile minorities 


T he Asorn Gana Parishad 
(AGP), which swept to pow¬ 
er by an overwhelming man¬ 
date two and a half years, 
ago, is floundering on the 
rocks of Its election promises. It had 
sworn to clear Assam of lakhs of fore¬ 
igners, promised a clean administration 
and offered hopes of a glorious 
Assamese revival. Today, the great 
Assamese dream is in tatters, the AGP 
itself is caught between the hostile 
minorities it had baited and disillusioned 
Assamese it had once championed. 

In recent months the very credibility 
of the AGP government has been rocked 
by a string of allegations. As.sam's most 
widely circulated weekly, Ai»om Bam, 
has been forced to launch a campaign to 
expose instances of alleged corruption in 
the state government which involve 
youthful but powerful ministers. And 
what has come as a shock to the AGP’s 
Assamese support is the suggestion that 
the AGP ministers deliberately bypas¬ 
sed Assamese businessmen and gave 
lucrative contracts to dubious suppliers, 
thus allowing them to reap profits in a 
regime of shortages. Two ministers 


singled out for attack were Chandramo- 
han Patowary (health) and Biraj Sharma 
(food and civil supplies). 

Later, CPI(M) leader Hemen Das 
made even stronger allegations: pointing 
to the government's purchase price for 
potato seeds of Ks 7.50 per kg against a 
rate of only Rs 3 per kg quoted by the 
Meghalaya government. I'he AGP gov¬ 
ernment had made these purchases to 
help out fl<X)d-affected farmers last yean 
Das also charged thaf the A(jP govern¬ 
ment had bought text-bcwks at three to 


S evenrimalpncticMlisve 
beenMghMitodh 
appointiiMnlsaiid 
transfwi aKhovgh the cMef 
fflinitter, Prafida Kiimw Maha^ 
hM reiterated that now no one 
needliribeagoveniinent 
functionaiy to secure a job” 


four times the price marked on them. 
Thousands of such text-b^)Oks were 
purchased lor free distribution to school 
children. 

Several malpractices have been high¬ 
lighted in appointments and transfers 
although the chief minister, Prafiilla 
Kumar Mahanta, has reiterated on 
several occasions that, unlike under the 
Congress(l) government, now no one 
need “bribe a government functionary to 
secure a job". For example, a prominent 
()pp<jsition member has documentary 
evidence to pmve that Suren Swargiary, 
the AGP MLA from Chapaguri, had 
accepted a bnbc from oiie Kandapra 
Sarma, a junior PWD engineer, for 
arranging his transfer. 

Once such protests against cases of 
alleged corruption began to l>e voiced 
strongly, specially by the All Assam 
Students Union (AASU), Mahanta 
assured he would “act upon the 
charges". However, the only step he 
took towards refurbishing his govern¬ 
ment's image was to remove Nilomom 
Das, the agriculture minister allegedly 
involved in the potato seeds purchase 
scandal, but this was said to be ot little 



TIi^nilniitmorttwMahaiitaeMnttwNhttiiQovmorM ;fOf«oiitnpromlM4 
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consequence since Das was a political 
lightweight. Mahanta is yet to act 
against the heavyweights in his cabinet* 
alleged to have been involved in cases of 
corruption. 

But it is the lack of initiative shown by 
the AGP in the implementation of the 
Assam accord, that rankles most with 
the Assamese. The overw^helming man 
date that the people gave to the A(iP 
was centred around the ho|>e that lakhs 
of foreigners would at last be deported 
to protect the interests ol the indigenous 
people. 

So far the government has been able 
to expel only 10.3 illegal immigrants from 
Assam. Every' AGP functionary holds 
the Centre entirely responsible for not 
amending the Illegal Migrants (DetiT- 
mination by Tribunals) Act (IMDT), 
which IS the basis hir the detection of 
post-1971 immigrants. The AG P's con¬ 
tention IS that unless one major clause of 
this Act, which involves shifting the 
burden of proof on the accused and not 
the accuser as in the present lorm, is 
changed, precious little can he done in 
this regard. 

B ut people are growing increasingly 
impatient with the A(JP's argu¬ 
ments. Asfjolak Kajbanshi. leader of the 
Congress(l) legislature parly said, '‘If 
lOO-odd immigiants can he detected 
according to this A t. in its present 
form, what is hindeiing them Irom 
finding out the rCvSt.'' 'I'he fault lies in the 
way the government niachinery func¬ 
tions, and not with the Act.” Even the 
AASU can scarcely conceal its growing 
impatience. While conceding that the 
IMDT Act lacks teeth, the AyXSU's 
grouse against the AC IP is that it has not 
pressured the Centre adequately i 
enough to amend the Ac t. i 

The minorities, mainly Bengali Hindus | 
and Muslims, feel quite the opposite 
about the IMDT Act. The United Minor- i 
ities Front (UMF), for instance, has 1 
stated that if indeed the A(iP govern- | 
menl went about identifying foreigners 
“through a due process of law'“, i.e., 
according to the IMD'F Act, the 
Assamese would discover that its con¬ 
tention of 40 lakh foreigners inhabiting 
Assam is a mvth peipetuated to keep 
the agitation alive. Every amendment 
that the A(iP has proposed to the IMD'l' 
Act IS seen by the I IMP* as a device to 
legitimise the* victimisation ot genuine 
Indian citizens who belong to the minor¬ 
ities. “It stems from their age-ol,d racial 
prejudice against Muslims and Bengali 
Hindus,’' says Golam Osmani, the UMF 
leader. 

“From tin« to limt\ people are indis¬ 
criminately sfmmoned to police stations 


The AGPs v<Me face 


I n one cjf those ironical situations 
which power politics often cre¬ 
ates. Of all the people in Assam, 
AASU cadres have found themselves 
at the receiving end of the AGP^s 
discriminatory policies—in the area 
of en^ployment. 

A classic example is the fate of 418 
youths selected for grade HI and IV 
posts, way back in 1984, when the 
Sibsagar district in Upper Assam was 
formed. Hiteswar Saikia, who was 
then chief minister, stalled their 
selection as he suspected them to be 
AASU loyalists. Instead, he 
appointed his own nominees on a 
casual basis to these posts. 

A writ challenging Saikia’s action 
was filed in the High Court by the 
present law minister, Suren Medhi. 
The court upheld the selection, but 
Saikia reportedly kept postponing 
the issue of appointment orders 
under one pretengi or the other. 
When the AGP government was 
sworn in, the candidates naturally 


expected their appointment orders* 
to be issued promptly, • but their 
hopes turned out to be premature. 

In a cruel twist of fate, it is reliably 
learnt that these hardcore AASU 
workers were disowned by the AGP 
government as “CPI, CPI(M) sup¬ 
porters", and hence deified the job. 
Instead, the legislators who had been 
voted to power from Sibsagar district 
began to appoint their own persons 
to these posts. The candidates 
moved the High Court once again, 
and the court reiterated its earlier 
order which upheld the selection. 

But like its predecessor the AGP 
government too ignored the court's 
directive. The commissioner of Up¬ 
per Assam issued a stern note to the 
district commissioner, Sibsagar, 
asking why the couit's order was 
being violated in tins case. But the 
DC, it is said, was more intent on 
satisfying the wlmns of the MLAs 
from Sibsagar, and so the plight of 
the jobless boys continues to hang in 
suspense. 


to prove their antecedents,” charges 
Osmaiii. Three months ago, at Simulguri 
junction Ill Sib.sagar district, about 100 
railway labourers, brought from Barpeta 
by a contractor, were put in police 
custody after some local youths com¬ 
plained that they were foreigners. At the 
interv'ention of Osmani, the director 



Birai Sharma: eomipt? 


general of police in (iuwahati inquired 
into their past, and found that they were 
permanent residents ot Barpeta. They 
were released soon thereafter. This 
episode undcTlines the insecurity pla¬ 
guing the minorities of Assam 

A more basic prcjblem affecting a large 
number of niinonties is. however, the 
blatant discrimination practised by the 
Mahanta goveniment in the field of 
employment. To cite a few recent exam¬ 
ples: 

• Of 951^ police constables recently 
appointed, there were only 113 Muslims 
and Bengali Hindus. 

• Of 223 sub-inspectors, only three 
from among the minorities found places. 

• Of 107 junior enginetTs selected by 
the public health engineering depart¬ 
ment, there were only four Muslims and 
eight Bengali Hindus. 

• In the minority dominated Baghbar 
constituency of BaqK*ta district, one 
Abdul Latif topped the list of candidates 
selected lor the posts of teachers in 
primary and medwm schools, but Latif 
was given only an ad hoc appointment, 
while the appointments of those below 
him were regularised 

• In .St^plember 1984. when Hiteswar 
Saikia was the chief minister, the food 
and civil supplies department appointed 
two sub-inspcctors. reportedly at the 

1 request of Saikia—Jugal Kishore Paul, a 
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* The p eople should not offer brib es” 

Prafulla Kumar Mahanta defends his government 


- Svi^day: Your government was 
dworn in with enormous expecta¬ 
tions, It was the first people's 
government Assam has had. Do 
you think people feel the same 
way about it now, after more 
than one year in power? 

Prafulla Maiianta: People's expecta¬ 
tions were very high. We are trying 
to fulfil some of them. 

Of late a lot of criticism has 
been directed against your gov¬ 
ernment particularly in regard 
to your failure to implement the 
Assam accord. Even the AAStJ is 
among your critics 

Everybody has the right to criti¬ 
cise us. But from uur side we are 
‘trying our level best to implement 
the accord. Some provisions could 
not be implemented. For example, 
the detection and deportation of 
foreigners from Assam. But for that, 
our government is not to l)e blamed. 
One and a half years have passed, 
but the Centre has still not amended 
the Illegal Migrants (Determination 
by Tnbals) Act (IMl)'J') Act. In other 
states, the foreigners act is enforced 
to detect illegal immigrants. You 
perhaps know Meghalaya is only 20 
km from Assam, and even there the 
Foreigners Act is being used. Then 
why is only Assam being disciimin- 
ated against? 

Since your government came 
to powerj only about a 100 odd 
foreigners have been expelled 
from Assam from among the 
several lakhs you had been talk¬ 
ing about during the agitation 

This is because some clauses in 
■the IMDT Act are not in favour of us 
in the detection of foreigners. The 
most important of all the clauses we 
want amended is that the burden of 
proof should be placed on the ac- 
cused person, it should not lie witli 
the accuser as in the present Ad. 

Bui the IMDT Act already 
contains a provision, clause 10, 
which can be interpreted to shih 
the burden of proof on the alleged 
foreigners. In fact, the Judges of 
one of the tribunals in the state 
have been resorting to this inters 
preUttion for the eases that come 
I up before them for hearing. 



Mahanta: under attack 

This IS not correct. You inav have 
met only one judge, but wiiat he sav’s 
does not mean everything. ‘I'he 
whole thing should he spelt out 
clearly and not left to the interpreln- 
tion of individual judges. 

It is alleged that your govern¬ 
ment has been harassing some 
genuine Indian citizens in the 
process of identifying foreigners. 
For example, it has been re¬ 
ported that some labourers work¬ 
ing in the tea estates of liarak 
Valley, who hail from other Indi¬ 
an states, have been victimised. 

I'his is not true. In the case ot 
Barak Valley,'^there are tea gardens 
winch full within Bangladesh. Tliere 
is only a small nver separating the 
tea estates of both countries. .Some¬ 
how people from Bangladesh manage 
to inpiltrate into Assam through the 
lea gardens, and only such persons 
have been detected by our police. All 
this talk of harassment is politically 
motivated. 

Your government has come in 
for a lot of flak from the tribats 
and the minorities for the single- 
minded zeal with which you have 
set out to evict all “encroachers" 
on forest and revenue land, most 
of whom happen. to be tribals and 


minorities. Their leaders allege 
that your eviction drives left the 
Assamese encroachers an* 
touched. 

All religious minorities are part 
and parcel of Assamese society. And 
it is not correct to say that they are 
all landless people. The people, from 
Bangladesh, who have settled in our 
state, whether they are Muslims or 
Bengali-speaking Hindus, are sepa¬ 
rate. It is not correct to say we are 
evicting all the religious miniorities in 
Assam from their land. This is a 
completely basel^jss charge - being 
made in provocative lectures. 

But tribal orfftinisations all. 
over the state raised a hue and 
cry when your government 
embarked on its eviction opera* 
Hons. All forms of protests weee 
raised, it was widely alleged that 
your administration wenf * 
around driving tribals from their 
homes, without making any pro* 
vision for rehabilitation. Many of 
them are even said to have taken 
to begging 

Wo have not evicted a single 
tribal. No tribal leader has given us a 
list of the numbers they claim have 
been evicted, from which places they ■ ' 
have been evicted and .*^0 on. If 
landless people are evicted, we will 
think of resettling them. 

Have you thought of any. 
scheme for such people? 

'i'hey will get nine bi^has ot land 
each. And where this land will be. 
allotted will be detei mined by the 
loc.al authorities. 

Your government promised a 
clean, corruplion-free adminis^ 
(ration which would completely 
break away from the 
Congress it) tradition. Have you 
been able to live up to this 
promise? 

From our side we are trying to ' 
ro(;t out t'^rtuption, but for this we 
need I hr co(jperation qf the people 
too People should not. be Corrupt, 
they should not offer bribes to offic¬ 
ers and politicians. Under our gov¬ 
ernment people tap'get jobs more 
easily than in the past, so it is not 
necessary to pay Rs 30,000 tO the 
chaimian of tljis board br that one. ■, 
Intervtawaii by Hadhika RatnaaWaluHf 
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I Chl«f minister Mahanta maating paopla 

Bengali from 1‘insukia, and Rommel 
Das, an Assamese from Mangaldoi. The 
appointment order clearly stated that 
they were not being promoted but that 
their present posts were merely being 
upgraded. But once the AGP came to 
power, Paul was promptly reverted to 
his original post as an accounts assistant, 
allegedly due to pressure exerted by the 
food and civil supplies minister. The 
reason given was that since Paul was 
“junior to Das, he did not qualify for the 
promotion". 

Opposition members allege that most 
constituencies that had elected Opposi¬ 
tion members to power in the last 
Assembly elections are not being given 
the quota of primary schools they legiti¬ 
mately deserve. For instance, in Barpe- 
ta district, comprising eight constituen¬ 
cies, the four that had elected AGP 
members have been granted 38 schools 
each, while the Opposition dominated 
ones have managed to secure only a 
dozen each. 

It is not only the poor and the middle 
classes among the minonties who are 
being discriminated against by the AG1^ 
So are the moneyed lot, mainly Marwar- 
is, who settled down in Assam decades 
ago. Marwaris these days frequently 
complain that prime land owned by them 
in urban areas are encroached upon by 
people claiming allegiance to either the 
AASU or the AGP.- In fbt' 
Dhunarandhar area of Guwahati, a gang 
of youth, said to be backed by a senior 
AGP minister, recently demobilised the 
fencing of barren piece of land belonging 
to a Marwan in a bid to encroach upon it. 

On the issue of land, the AGP goveni- 
ment has certainly demonstrated a 
Janus-like stand. While it had done 
nothing to stem the recent cases of land 
grabbing by Assamese youth, it has 
shown tremendous zeal in driving out 
“enc^chers" from forest and revenue 
land.'^ho have been living there for 


I t is not only the poor and the 
middle classes anMNig the 
minorities who are bdng 
discriminated against by the AGP. 
So are the moneyed lot, mainly 
Marwaris who settled down in 
Assam decades ago 


decades. Last year nearly 50,000 minor¬ 
ities and tnbals are believed to have 
been deprived of shelter, since the 
government has made no alternate 
arrangements lor resettling them, many 
have become destitute. 

Admittedly, land encroachment is a 
serious phenomenon in Assam, due to 
the complex interaction of social, econo¬ 
mic and political factors dating back to 
several years. “A reasonable land policy 
should be fomiulated first, land should 
be provided to the landless, and alter¬ 
nate aiTangemerits should be made in 
case of unavoidable eviction. Otherwise 
the move to forcibly remove en- 
Golam Osmani: fighting for minorities 



croachers will prove counterproduc¬ 
tive," warns Osmani. “It is politics of 
this nature which will lay the foundation 
for the further truncating of Assam. If 
people are not assured of even a nxif 
over their heads, they will be forced to 
demand their own territories," he says. 

riie “process of disintegration" that 
Osmani prophesied has already set in, 
with the coming of the AGP. Two 
organisations of plains tribals are deman¬ 
ding a separate state, while the leaders 
of the hill tribals are agitating for state¬ 
hood. Although the older of the plains 
tribals organisations, the Plains Tnbals 
Council of Assam (P'PCA), raised the 
issue of a separate state 20 years ago, it 
pursued the demand m a pacifist way, 
and during the Assam agitation, it main¬ 
tained a low profile, supporting the 
movement marginally. But once the 
AGP went the whole hog to remove 
tnbal “encroachers" from land they had 
been occupying for decades, the PTCA 
as also its breakaway faction, the United 
lYibal National Liberation Front, and 
student outfits like the All Bodo Stu¬ 
dents' Union and the All Assam Tribal 
Students’ Union (AATSU) adopted a 
militant posture. Yielding at length to 
sustained pressure generated by the 
tnbals’ upsurge over the last one year, 
the chief minister took the initiative to 
deliberate with one of the organisations, 
the AATSU. In June this year, he 
assured its representatives that eviction 
of tribal “encroachers" would be stayed, 
unless appropriate alternate arrange¬ 
ments were made. 

But Mahanta ^as chosen only to 
mollify the tribals on the issue of evic¬ 
tions and ignore the minorities who have 
been as badly affected by its shortsight¬ 
edness in this regard. Its opportunism 
might force the people of Assam to think 
twice about a party they had hailed as 
this state’s greatest source of hope. 
Radhika Ramasaahan/Giiiraftal/ 
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cn it comes to dressing 
up, nothing but the very best 
will do 

Stylish, trend-setting, 
in keeping with the latest 
Cushions from the world over. 

Naturally, my M)rics are 
Modem and Sulzem that come 


Modem Suiting Ltd 



in a range of shades and 
designs. Exclusive and quite 
iropccciible for fit and ItdL 
Modem and Sulzem — 
quite frankly, no iiforic can 


Atwar 


Rc^osthan 
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V,P. Singh and Arun Nahn: greeting crowds at Mathura: another phase 


The next round 


‘7 ^•wear tbit / will stiive to streng¬ 
then the national unity, root out cum- 
munalism, social and economic exploita¬ 
tion, poveity, unemployment, secure 
for the toiling classes a place cf pride in 
the economy, to give farmers end v/ork- 
ers their due, to secure justice fn 
women, and atrest the groining influ¬ 
ence of businessmen in politics, to fight 
economic offenders, corruption, and see 
that power reaches the last man. / also 
vow to work for the upiift of the people 
living in the nearest slum. ” 


T ry saying all of that in one 
breath, pay a rupee, put 
down your name and also 
provide your father ‘5 name i 
and address, and you are a 
member of the Jan Morcha. Your syihhol 
is the Indian tricolour with a biood^red 
circle, your leader is Vishwanath Pratap 
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The launching o f the Jan 
Morcha shows that—now 
that the mutiny has 
failed—the Congress 
rebelsi0vif taken the 
battle out into the open. 
But will the Raja and his 
allies fare any better in this 
round? 



S . :yjr , i.r h -p, , Me Kaja ()( Manda, 
r..ia 01 m .s inore tli.in a 1 lub 

bu.’ giuU a yel, r:.rlier it is a 
!\r>pie's ';?pno*es outfit that 

j IriKt's the dissideiibroattlo out 

I into stieccs .jihj yet, rn i7:iiges to 
i tl/j of the 
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Ch: :j Oetobe;, vvitli the Gandhian 
, , racjlUb l..:‘rnin>: ifirv,e, the k.'ija and his 
br.nd finally c-;:rie out into the 
; .jjy; o ^nd ar.i'Kjenccd the fon/iadon of the 
' jtm iVicixlYc.. her many of the Raja’s 
j Pidniirof^i, it w'r'.s too little loo late. But 
\\l'. Singh reaiained confident 'llie 
I Moiiha, he said, fiad evolved after a 
three-.nonrti long interaction of the re* 
bel Congressmen with the public. “I will 
not dictate the political process or make 
speculation about the success of the 
Morcha,” he declared. "I will have to 
see what the members want.” Now that 
the launch was over, he said, there 











The Jan Morcha leaders at the launch: difficult task 


would he elerUons for orgnnisaliorwl 
posts and llie loniiation ot disirut and 
block imnvhns." 

Certainly, the rccrmtnient drive 
already seemed to be in full swin^ The 
scene?outsidel2, Hajendi a Prasad Road, 
the residence of Jan Morcha convc ner 
Rarn IJlian, were like those outside any 
party office duriiut the run up to an 
election. Enthusiastic volunteers 
gathered on Ram Dhan’s lawns waiting 
for enrolment fonns and showering their 
admiration on the Raja who has shifted 
his morning darbars from his ministerial 
bungalow on Teen Murti Marg to Ram 
Dhan's residence. On the day the Mor¬ 
cha was launched in IJelhi, 2300 cnnrol- 
nient fonns were handed out and a 
beaming Karnataka chief minister, 
I^aniaknshna Hegde, was the first to fill 
one out. According to an ebullient Ram 
Dhan, the Morcha had enrolled 60,000 
volunteers in the first tew days. By the 
end of the year, he bragged, the Morcha 
would have a strength of a crorc. 

Added V.C. Shukla' “We have hardly 
started our enrolment drive like other 
political parlies. The crowds you see are 
people who have thrust themselves on 
us. We liave not approached anyone so 
far.’' Shukia, like Ram Dhan, seemed to 


O n the day the Ian 

Morcha was launched in 
D0lMi'-2,S00«nrolnient 
forms were handed out and a 
beaming Karnataka chief minister, 
Ramakrishna Hegde, was the first 
to fili one out. According to an 
ebuiKent Ram Oban, Hie Morcha 
had enroiied 60,000volunteers in 
Oie first few days 


feci that the Morcha would spread like 
wildfiie throughout the nation. 

T hat may or may not happen but 
tiiert' was little doubt that the very 
act of launching the Morcha represented 
at best, a significant change of strategy, 
and al worse, an admission of defeat for 
the Raja and his cohorts. 

W'lien V.P. Singh resigned as defence 


minister, he gave no indication that he 
was opposed to the Congress(I) and m 
fact refrained from criticising Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi at all. At that time, the strategy was 
to portray him as an honest man who had 
abandoned high office because it trou¬ 
bled his conscience to be associated with 
a corrupt regime—but who, because he 
did not stab people in the back, would 
not stoop to criticising Rajiv. His res¬ 
ignation was to have been the signal for a 
major realignment of forces within die 
Congress(I). It was hoped that pre¬ 
sented with a choice between the high- 
minded Raja and a Prime Minister whose 
integrity was suspect, enough Con¬ 
gressmen would desert Rajiv Gandhi to 
topple the regime from within. Later, it 
was felt that perhaps President Giani 
Zail Singh could be persuaded to dismiss 
Rajiv and tirat then, the Congress party 
would draft the reluctant Raja to be its 
next leader. Accordingly, V.P. Singh 
continued to trumpet his commitment to 
the Congress(I) throughout this 
period—“if I am expelled, 1 will still raise 
the Congress flag and campaign for the 
party”, he would claim informally—-so 
that he still seemed like an alternative 
within the party. 

This strategy coUapsed when Con- 
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gress MPs failed to defect and when Zail 
Singh ended his term without doing 
anything dramatic. Relieved, the Con- 
gressd) reacted by expelling V.P. 
Singh, Arif Mohammad Khan, Arun 
Nehru and V.C. Shukla from the party. 
At this stage, the dissidents tried a new 
strategy, llie priority npw was to de¬ 
monstrate their clout in the Hindi-belt 
and the already shaky government of 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister Veer Baha¬ 
dur Singh was made their first target. It 
was now hoped that UP MLAs would do 
what MPs had refused to—defect in 
large enough numbers to topple the 
government. But despite the much 
publicised defection of V.P. Singh's 
brother's son-in-law, Sanjay Singh, the 
prince of Amethi, MLAs seemed reluc¬ 
tant to link up with the Raja and his 
cohorts. And Veer Bahadur Singh sur¬ 
vived quite easily. 

The launch of the Morcha repre- 
' sented an acceptance that the attempts 
\ to topple Rajiv Gandhi from within had 
failed. Mutiny was no longer on the 
cards. The fight had now to be taken out 
of the Congress party. And perhaps the 
best way to do this was to launch a 
political organisation that could easdy be 
converted into a full-fledged party once 
elections were called. 

W ith the new strategy has come a 
change in the Raja's rhetoric. At 
first, when the battle was conducted 
from within the Congress(l), his attack 
had been confined to corruption. He 
criss-crossed the country proclaiming 
that the HDW submarine deal had 
jeopardised our national security, how 
persons close to the Prime Minister had 
taken a cut on the Bofors deal, how the 
country was being bled dry by industrial¬ 
ists who salted away their ill-gotten 
gains in numbered Swiss bank accounts, 
and how Amitabh and Ajitabh Bachchan 
had flouted virtually every foreign ex¬ 
change regulation, had probably smug¬ 
gled wealth out of the country and had 
perhaps benefited from cuts on arms 
deals. 

Unfortunately for the Raja, the cor¬ 
ruption issue failed to move most Con¬ 
gressmen and his rhetoric got progres¬ 
sively shriller, culminating in that 
I memorable statement in which he coni- 
I pared Rajiv to Marcos and enthusiasti- 
i cally volunteered himself for the role of 
I Aquino (“If the sacrifice of an Aquino is 
! necessary to Remove a Marcos...”) 

Now, V.P. Singh admits that his band 
■ of dissidents have to look beyond cor- 
1 ruption. “While issues like Bofors are 
; only temporary, those like curbing 
! money power are long term,” he told 
i Sunday. “We have to look beyond the 



V.P. Singh addressing workers at Farldabad: mass appeal 


immediate issues.” Hence, the new 
emphasis on land reforms, crop prices 
and labour participation in management, 
all of which find mention in the Morcha's 
communique, along withjreliable stand¬ 
bys as the interests ot landless labour¬ 
ers, healthier terms of trade between 
the industrial and agricultural sectors 
and the interests of scheduled castes 
and tribes. (In fact much of the com- 


U nfortunately lor the 
Raja, the corruption 
it^faMUtomove 
most Congressmen and hie 
rhetoric got progressively shriiier, 
culminating in that memorabie 
staiemem in which he compared 
Rajiv to Marcos and 
enthusiasticaiiy vohinteered 
MmseRfortheroioof Aquino 


munique reads as though it was filched 
from the recently revised Congress 
Socialist Forum!) 

T he virtual invocation to the ghosts of 
Harold Laski and Sidney and Beat¬ 
rice Webb may cause the odd feeling of 
deja vu m those old enough to remember 
the Fabians and their lasting impact on 
the level of Indian politico-economic 
thought, but the leftist slant was quite 
deliberate. Ever since he began touring 
the country, the Raja has been accused 
of political promiscuity: of cohabiting 
with tlie nght while flu ting with the left. 
The criticism has obviously struck 
home; “We have never aligned 
ourselves with anyone and the whole 
business of alignment is a propaganda 
spread by the PM’s office with the 
co(/peration of some journalists,” an 
angry Singh told Sunday. “These jour¬ 
nalists have been saying that we have 
been indulging in opportunism by align¬ 
ing ourselves with the BJP in the 
Hindi-belt. Where has this ‘opportunism' 
gone now that we have announced a 
straight stand?” 

The Raja's point is that now, by 
throwing in his lot with the left, he has 
made his position clear. Much of the 
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‘The Jan Morcha is a mass 
movement to highlight 
issues like communaiism 
and corruption” 

Ram Dhan talks about the new forum 
launched by rebel Congressmen 


SuMMi : You seem to be playing 
up the Hindu sentiment to a 
large extent You started a *'puri- 
flcation*" campaign on the banks 
of the Ganges in Hardwar, and 
have held your first Jan Morcha 
rally in Mathura, What do you 
have to say about this? 

Ham Dhan: This is a wrong im¬ 
pression. We only responded to 
public demand and held our meetings 
wherever people wanted us to hold 
them. Fiesides, from one meeting to 
another, the public outcry grew loud¬ 
er, people everywhere began de¬ 
manding public meetings. Our inten¬ 
tion was to first satisfy western UP, 
then eastern UP, and then move on 
to other areas. AJso, wherever MPs 
and MLAs have joined us, we have 
held meetings. 

You claim to be fighting for 
issues alone, and you say the 
morcha is not a political orga- 
nhation at alt 

It is not a political party, but it 
maybe involved in political work. 

What sort of political work? 

A mass movement for mass 
awakening to highlight certain 
issues. 

What issues? 

Communaiism, corruption, kisans, 
scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, labour...We want to begin a 
struggle on all these issues. 

Are you trying to build a 
cadre? 

We are not building a cadre. But if 
the volunteers need training later, 
they will be trained. 

How many forms have you 
printed so far, and where have 
you distributed them? 

'rill now a lakh have been printed, 
and they are being distributed. On 2 
OctobtT, 10,0tK} were distributed at 
VP’s house. Each form costs one 
rupee. Some people took hundreds 


of conies. They had saved up the 
money. The total number of forms 
sold upto now would be in the region 
of 55,000. But many of those who 
came on 2 October from the states 
had to go away disappointed because 
the fomis were not ready. Now, 
whatever is happening is at the 
central office—12 Rajendra Prasad 
Road, Delhi (Ram Dhan’s residence), 
because offices have not been set up 
in the states yet. We are going to 


appoint state conveners later, and 
then the work will be decentralised. 
The enrolment will go on. I'he target 
is about one crore. These are the ad 
hoc arrangements. We will democra¬ 
tise the set-up by getting volunteers 
to elect thefr own leaders. But that 
will come later. And we do not call 
our volunteers members. It is pre¬ 
cisely because we have no party that 
we do not have members and a 
constitution. ^ 

You are one of the Young 
Turks who had quit the Congress 
in response to JP’s call in 1973, 
Do you see V,P, Singh as a 
reincarnation of JP? 

JP’s movement was on the issue of 
corruption. And V.P. Singh’s move¬ 
ment too has been set up to root out 
corruption which has affected society 
from top to bottom. But corruption is 
not the sole concern of the Morcha. 
There are other related issues. All 
classes of people in society must get 
justice. Unless the status quo is 
changed, no solutions are possible. 
JP’s was a fight against corruption. 


Aam Dhan In front of tha Jan Morcha offlea: *nof buildinti a cadra' 
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Apart from that, he had his theory of 
a ''total revolution". That did not 
come about. Now, V.P. Singh has 
brought up the issue of corruption. 
He did that when he was in the 
government and out of it. It has been 
the tradition of the Congress since 
the time of Nehnt to investigate 
charges of corniption agaijist any¬ 
one, whether he be a minister or a 
senior partyman. For instance, 
Keshav Deo Malaviya, as a centra! 
minister, had taken a donation from a 
party and obliged a person. Nehni 
removed him from the ministiy. But 
Rajiv Gandhi is working In complete 
disregard of these old pniiciples. If 
Rajiv Gandhi knew that the Bach- 
chans were corrupt, he should have 
taken action against tlrem. In fact, 
Ajitabh Bachchan even told The illus¬ 
trated Weekly that Rajiv Gandhi 
knew about whatever he had done 
And the PM has not contradicted tnis 
to date. But instead of siarting 
investigations against the Baer- 
chans, the Prime Minister ch.ose to 
remove V.P. Singh from the scene 



so that he could cover up for his 
'friends. 

How is it that men like VX\ 
Shukla and V,P. Singh, who 
were Sar^ay GandhVs own men 
and the villains of the Emergen¬ 
cy, and Arun Nehru, who was so 
close to the Nehru family, are 
today trying to topple Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and are talking of issues like 
press freedom and democracy? 

in the circumstances of the 
Emergency, they had acted as they 
were required to, V.C. Shukla was 
then the infonnation and broadcast¬ 
ing minister. He iniplemented Indira 
Gandh-i'.s policies and, to an extent, 
was an arcliitcct of government poli^ 
cies then. He was a member of the 
inner circle. \^Tiat you say is correct. 
But afterwards, the situation 
changed, and they changed too. I will 
teil you an amusing anecdote. One 
day, Shulda was complaining to me 
that he !iad been expelled from the 
pany and that no showcause notice 
had been issued to him. i replied that 
one must not worry too much about 
such things, i was going through my 
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old papers and c.ame across D.K. 
Barooah's letter to us Young Turks, 
He never gave me abiy reason for 
expelling me [isugOs).So the parly 
still works as it used to during the 
Emergency^E^lietj at least it was 
possible the party poli¬ 

cies by foiming a group—as we four 
Young Turks did on the matter of 
privy purses, bank nationalisation, 
etc.,—because there was democra 
tic functioning within Ihe party. Not 
any mewre* No Young Turk can 
fimetiem in the Congress any more. 
But this group that has got together 
under Ihe banner of the Morcha, in 
my opinion, has die same diaracter- 
istics. . . , 


Opposition regards the BJP-RSS com¬ 
bine as politically untouchable and his 
perceived association with the RSS had 
led Janata to express some reservations 
about him, NTR's Telqgu Uesam to 
keep its distance and the CPI(M) rank 
and file to display misgivings about his 
ideological stance. The communist pap¬ 
er, People s Democracy, while admitting 
that Singh was drawing support from the 
people, regretted his presence at the 
Surajkund conclave to which such "com- 
niiinar’ parties as the 13JP and the United 
Akali Dal were invited. But now that he 
seems to have chosen the people he 
once called his "natural allies", the left 
seemed to have dropped its reservations 
about him. The Raja attended both the 
left parties, rally in Patna's Gandhi 
Maidan on JP’s birthday (11 October) 
and the Left parties convention against 
communalism and separatism at Delhi's 
Mavlankar Hall on 12 October. 

W hat finally prompted the rebels to 
launch their forum? Says Ram | 
Dhan, who has been named the Mor- 
cha's convener, "A lot of discussions 
were going on about what we should do. 
But on 9 August, when we took a pledge 
at Rajghat, we had more or less decided 
to launch the Morcha at an opportune 
time. Initially, the plan was to launch it at 
Porbunder, Mahatma Gandhi's birth¬ 
place in (yujarat. But that did not hap¬ 
pen. Later, we decided to start the 
organisation on 2 October m Delhi." 
From all accounts, V.P. Singh had been 
the mos( reluctant of the rebels about 
the fomialKui of the Morcha. Keen to 
maintain an image of being above poli¬ 
tics. he feared that leadership of a 
political {<roiipmg might compromise this 
stancf^ The others, however, insisted 
and finally, the Raja gave in. The man¬ 
ifesto (or communique) was drafted 
jointly though Ram Dhan's contribution 
is believed to have been the most 
significant. V.C Shukla drafted the 
pledge and there v,^ere several meetings 
to decide on a design for the banner. 
There was unanimity over some aspects 
of the design —the use of the national 
colours for example—but there was 
some dispute over what should go in the 
centre. Some variations on the Ashoka 
Chakra were suggested. Others wanted 
the space left blank. One suggestion was 
to use a ‘V (for victory) but an embarr- 
ssed Raja would have none of it. L'inally, 
Anf Mohammad Khan suggested a red 
spot in the centre as a symbol of the 
revolutionary fervour of the group, 'fhis 
last suggestion W4S accepted (one ver¬ 
sion has it that the dot also represents 
the symbol of the Suryavanshi Thakurs) 
and the agonising was over. 
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Arif Mohammad Khan, V.P. Singh and Arun Nahru at Surajkund 


This flag was first raised at V.P. 
Singh’s residence on 2 October during 
the front’s inaugural ceremony but be¬ 
fore that, the Raja and his rebels went 
off to Mahatma Gandhi’s samadlu for a 
spinning session. When they arrived at 
Singh's house, a crowd of 30() greeted 
them as the front’s communique was 
read out. Inspiring songs were sung— 
some apparently with original lyrics to 
old tunes. According to the Sunday 
Observer, a Morcha worker sang Gan- 
dhiji's favourite bhajan, ^'Raghupati 
Raghava Raja Ram, ” with new lyrics. 
These were “Arif, Nefini, tere naam, 
sabko sanmati de Bhagwaan, ” 

On 6 October, the Morcha leaders 
held their first meeting in Mathura under 
their new banner. Such were the crowds 
that it took the cavalcade ten hours to 
cover the distance to Mathura (it nor¬ 
mally takes three hours). Sure enough, 
on arrival in the land of Lord Krishna, 
the front’s supporters raised the Hindu 
revivalist slogan: '*Jai bansuri wale. Jai 
bansuri wale. ”If the Raja was embarras¬ 
sed by the Krishna parallels, he held his 
peace, just as he had earlier in Hardwar 
when cries of Har, Har Mahadev*' had 
rent the air. Despite the Leftist rhetoric, 
the Hindu revivalist tag seemed difficult 
to shake off. 

N ot aU of the Morcla’s members 
have given up all hope of forcing a 
split in the Congress(I), or of finally 
managing to topple Veer Bahadur 
Sink’s UP government. Confessed a 
senior leader: “If we can topple the UP 
government then we will c^ a national 
convention of the Congress just as Mrs 
Gandhi did in 1978. Many Congressmen 
will then defect. Or,” adds the leader, 
♦‘we will wait till elections are called in 


any state. Then we will immediately 
transform the Morcha into a political 
party—probably called Congress (V)— 
and contest the election!” 

Such a scenario did not seem to 
unduly worry the Congress(I). The 
mood in the Prime Minister’s camp was 
one of cool confidence accompanied by a 
feeling that the tide had finally turned. 
Meanwhile, the AICC(I) office-bearers 
i were sent in to perform their predictable 
I hatchet jobs. “This is a Jung Morcha that 
will waste itself and fizzle out,” claimed 
general secretary Ghulam Nabi Azad. 
V.P. Singh, maintained Azad, was “a 
lamb in wolfs clothing” (getting his 
animals and his metaphor mixed) who 
had “collected a crowd around him who 
are disgruntled and rejected Congress¬ 
men known for corruption and nepotism, 
who have tasted power and position, and 
cannot be without them for personal 
gain”. Another AlCC general secretary, 
Naresh Chandra Chaturvedi, went along 
with the bizarre Congress attempt to 
glorify jayaprakash Narayan, who the 
party had reviled and arrested during the 
last years of his life. (The dissidents 
were as guilty of this as the Congress-I, 
V.C. Shukla, one o(.t{jp architects of the 
Emergency, turned up^^at a meeting in 
Patna to remember JP.) Said Chaturve- 
di: “V.P. Singh is trying to emerge as a 
JP, but he cannot even hold a candle to 
that great man. There is nobody in his 
party who has any of JP’s qualities.” 

The other Congress bulldogs also did 
their bit though whether their attacks 
damaged the Raja or actually helped him 
remained unclear. Said veteran V.P. 
Singh-balter K.K, Tewari: “V.P. Singh 
must come out and refute the charges 
against him that he was instrumental in 
the transfer of thousands of acres of land 


f ’ 




touring the country, the 


Raja has<been accused of 


political promiscuity: of cohabiting 
wit h the rightwhi le ffi tiing ^Mhe 
le ft. The critic ism has ^viou sly _ 
struc k home; *‘W e h ave never 
aligned ourselves with anyone and 
th^hoT e busin es s of alignm ent is 
a propaganda spread by the n's 


offi ce with the coo peratio n of 
some journalists” 


to his family trust, jud got nearly ks 50 
lakh as compensation for buches and 
shrubs, describing ihzni as valuable 
trees when he was cliicf minister of UP. 
fie feigned lunacy when his wife filed a 
case in the Allahabad High Court in 
1957—58, objecting to his decision to 
transfer some barren land to the 
Bhoodan movement. In fact, his lamily 
even produced a release certificate 
issued to V. P. Singh by the Aga Mental 
Hospital. ” 

T he Congress(I)'s abuse of Singh was 
seen by many of nis supporters as 
proof that the party was terrified of the 
impact his Morcha would have. Con¬ 
gress MPs stoutly denied this. “He is a 
non-issue,” said Dinesh Singh. “I only 
V.P. Singh with D«vl Lai: plotting the ravolutlon 
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COVKH STORY 


■ 

1 

Bhe bunch of the Morcha 


1 

represented an 


■ 

acceptance that the 

attempts to topple Rkjiv Gandhi 


fnmMnjmeConjpMlhad_ 

fa ile(I.Miit ii iywas no longer on ttio 

cards. T h e fight had now to be_ 

taken out o f the Co n gress party. 

And periiapstheb^ t way t o do_ 

this was to launch a p olitical _ 

organ isati on tha t co uld ea si ly be 
converted into a f uH-fledg^ party 


see his name in newspapers." But 
wasn't the party concerned about defec¬ 
tions from its ranks?" As of now," said 
NX. Chaturvedi, "there are only five 
Lok Sabha MPs and three Rajya Sabha 
MPs with V. P. Singh. No more “Never¬ 
theless, two Congress MPs, Anadi 
Charan Das from Orissa and Hari Singh 
Nalwa from Haryana, did address the Jan 
Morcha’s first meeting. Could more 
rebels be waiting to crawl out of the 
woodwork? Congress(I) office-bearers 
are convinced that this is not the case. 

Now that the Kaja has taken his battle 
out into the open, his equation with the 
Opposition is perhaps of more import¬ 
ance than his relations with Congress 
MPs. And undoubtedly, many in the 
Opposition have reservations about the 












V.P. Singh with the Jan Morcha fl»g: determined 

rebels. At the Surajkund Conclave, NTR 
was heard to refer to Arun Nehru as a 
"Congress agent," and Bahuguna has 
openly attacked V.P. Singh. 

The founding of the Morcha received 
a guarded welcome. Said the Telugu 
Desam's P. Upendra: "All along. I have 
been feeling that V.P. Singh needed an 
instrument to carry out his agitation and 
events have proved me right." But 
Upendra was sceptical about the Mor¬ 
cha’s claim to be non-political. "They 
may be calling themselves non-political 
to escape the anti-defection law but the 
fact that they have a flag, a manifesto, 
and enrolment fonns shows that they 
are political, and in the course of time, 
they are going to turn into a political 
party." 

[ Of the Opposition leaders, Madhu 
Limaye seemed most pleased by the 
Morcha's formation. "By 1989," he 
says, "The Morcha will become a party. 
Whether you like it or not, people 
everywhere say that V.P. Singh is an 
honest man and nobody is thinking of 
Bahuguna or Chandra Shekhar or NTR 
or Ajit Singh as an alternative. They are 
thinking of him." Perhaps, that was the 
problem. While Opposition leaders paid 
lip service to' the^ desirability of the i 
Morcha, few were reluctant to accept 
that V.P. Singh was a more credible 
alternative than they were. Others com¬ 
plained that the Opposition was being 
asked to take sides in what was, effec¬ 
tively, a family battle: the Sanjay men 
(Arun Nehru, V.P. Singh , V.C. Shukla, 
etc.) vs the Rajiv mea 

The Congress (I) was pinning its 
hopes on the egoes of the Opposition 
leaders coming in the way of any effec¬ 
tive Morcha-Opposition alliance. Said a 
senior leader: "Will NTR really be able 


to work with Aruri Nehru, the man who 
unseated him in 1984? And will Bahugu¬ 
na ever overcome his hatred of V.P. 
Singh? And even if all that happens, wjH 
somebody like Chandra Shekhar agree 
to play second fiddle to Raja Saab? V.P. 
Singh was a good tool for them'to Help 
destroy the Congress(I). But there’s no' 
way they are going to accept his lead- 
ersliip. They are already so divided.^ If 
Hegde and Biju Patnaik do something, 
then Chandra Shekhar opposes it. If Ajit 
Singh is consulted, then Devi fial walks 
out. How IS any alliance going to work?" 

T hat chilling assessment may well 
prove to be tix) pessimistic. Certain¬ 
ly, the dissidents appear to have over¬ 
come many ego problems already. When 
the expulsions were first announced, 
there was speculation that Arun Neliru 
would never accept V.P. Singh as his 
leader. And there was concern that V. C. 
Shukla. who is the seniormost of the 
original four dissidents, , would not agree, 
to being sidelined. 

In fact, those fears seem to have been 
largely unfounded. Says Shukla: "Yes, 
there have been ego clashes but the ; 
impact of the movement has been sober- j 
ing. Leaders realise that if they clash j 
with one another, then they will be I 
finished." Certainly, Shukla has kept i 
very low profile and an undiaracteristi- 
cally humble Nehru has gone on record 
stating that V.P. Singh is his leader. 

Nevertheless, nob^y disputes that 
the personality factor may prove to be 
important. Ram Dhan, the Morcha con¬ 
vener, for instance, is nostalgic about 
the JP movement .and the Janata days. 
This is not a view that Shukla, Singh and 
Nehru are likely to share, and whei) Ram 
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COVfclk STOKY 



'i’lk-iv .ilx) iIk Iinliia (-.aiidhi factor. 
So fa* (tk M-'a^hn i^adi- js ijavc boen 
pt‘rt(ntnin.L» a ni*af d‘uibk -step by prais- 
iiijf both jl' and Mi'- riandln At sonic 
sta^e. howovor, lliov will havo to 
ohooso whkli polilK al lulluie dii;> be- 
lon^^ to. 

'riioio a/o pn^bleni.s too VVhilo Ihoio 
is little doubt that V.P. Sm>?h has 
managed to senously damage the Rajiv 
regime’s reputation for honesty, it is still 


' soe him dj ciynfused, it not opportiinis- 
tio; a' ambitious if not downright dc- 
a^ious And as ho has been forced to 
inaki’ choKoo, he has antagonised those 
he n:e U'it vted -most recently the 
BJt^'Rbb combine which he attacked 
(vviihoiu naming) at the leftist parties' 
anti umnnunalism convention in Delhi 
on October. 

1 here are tears that because the Raja 
has killed to capitalise on his initial 


I than just another Opposition leader like 
I Hegde or Chandra Shekhar that could 
j prove disastrous to the fortunes of the 
: Morcha. 

! There is also a practical problem. In 
' essence, the unity engendered by the 
rebellion and its aftermath, was a short¬ 
term phenomenon geared towards a 
short-term end—the ouster of the Rajiv 
regime. That short-tenn stralegv^ has 
failed and the rebels have had to regroup 




not clear how much of a vote-winiung ; 
issue corniption really is. Most opinion i 
polls (including those conduett d by Indut 
rndtiy and Si'NDav) show that people i 
have a low opinion of the regime’s ! 
integrity- but wimld still vole toi Rajiv | 
when it comes to tlie crunch. j 

'rhe ViUson delve of V.l\ Singh’s j 
Morcha is really the battle against cor¬ 
rupt kjii and if corniption does not take 
oft as a vt)tc-wmiiing issue, then the 
moviMiient may w’ell be doomed. Cer¬ 
tainly eveivthiiig else V P. Singh talks 
about the leftist cliches of the Mor- ^ 
tha’^ communique is much the same as | 


I the sort ol thing political parties in India i 
have been s.iving for years, and there- ! 
fore unhk(‘K to have any lasting appeal. I 
'I'he other pTobletn is the one of V.P. [ 
Singh’s owri Jiarisma. Tliroughout his 
spidl in government, and shortly after 
his resignation, the Raja was able to 
portray himself as good-hearted and i 


N ow that ttwRaj^ has 

_ fte open, his wjiiafion 

with flto Opposition is periia ps of 
nwre imp^nce than hi^_ 
THins^ Congms MP& 
Amfundbubt^ manyh TtiiP 
Opposition have re servations 
al^ die rebels 


and plan again for a new kind of battle. 
But, unless Rajiv calls a rnid-temi poll, 
the rebels can't hope to topple him till 
the next general elections which are not 
due till 1989. 

So far, the rebels have kept their 
adrenalin flowing (and have sunk their 
differences) because the race seemed a 
short-distance event. But do they have 
the stamina to make long-distance run¬ 
ners? Will their own contradictions spill 
out before the race is over? And six 
months from now, if no new Bofors 
revelations are forthcoming, will V.P. 
Singh still attract as much public atten¬ 
tion as he does'^ow? 

History demonstrates that those who 
leave the Congress (unless their sur¬ 
name is Gandhi) usually fade ipto obli¬ 
vion. It is up to the Morcha to rewrite 
history. 

Nirmal MHni and Rftu $arin 
t40W MVd 
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COVERSTORY 


"I Inve my day and I am 
gOH^ to have my say” 

V. P. Singh says that there are no inconsistencies in the views of the Jan Morcha 



f«P..Slngh: tmf olfaiitlv* 


S/'AVuy: Thi* Jan Morcha appears 
quite confused. Where does it stand 
between a movement and a political 
party? 

V.P. Sirif^h. it what you will. 
Others have been eont'usrd about the 
goals of the Jan Morcha, l)ut we have 
been clear about them There has been 
no I nntusion on our part We have s|x;lt 
oiit om views and on all issues they have 
been cihs(«lutely consistent- Kven in the 
Siiiajkunfl Opposition meeting, we said 
It was issues like t^lectoral reform, 
increasing power of money, centralisa¬ 
tion fo^ parlv elections and labour parti- 
(‘ipation. which we are fighting for, and 
we said we nt‘ed time to mobilise 
ourselves We even said thal in our 
goals we should trv and bring m the left 
parties .ilso. So it is not V. P Singh and 
Ram Dhan who are ('onfiised. I'here has 
bet‘n no <onfiisif)n in our statements 
though the [)ress goes on piojecting this, 
'IVII me, v\her(* has there l)een any 
imonsistencv on our part? 

Perhaps there has been some dis¬ 
crepancy in yoar elicitiny support 
from other political parties. The 
choice heitveen the left and the 
right has hogged down the move¬ 
ment for some time. 

If you believe in ycHir goals yon can 
ask for ilip M-nveision of the whole 
world - tli(‘n ulu'ie is the inconsistency? 
Once von hcivi‘ rietided on the nght 
path, vou can a-,k e-.eryone to take that 
couTse. 

}ou hare been walking a tight¬ 
rope with both the CPKM) and the 
lllP? 

No. Kxcept ff>r one or two meetings 
with L. K. Advani, I have not appeared 
on a ccanmon platform with HjP leaders. 
Once 1 was expelled horn the Congres- 
s(l}, it was only justified to not lose one s 
principles. We have never aligned 
ourselves with anyone and the whole 
business of alignment is a propaganda 
sj^ead by the Prime Minister s office, 
with the cooperation of some j<.>umalists. 

I hese jounialists have been writing 
(against us) without an iota of evidence. 
They have tried to put a label on us 
which does not stick. Now what will 
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CO^^ER STOfiY 


happen to them? After six months of 
crowing and writing all this, the journal¬ 
ists will have to eat crow themselves. 
These journalists have been saying that 
we have been Indulging in opportunism 
by aligning ourselves with the BJP in the 
Hindi belt. Where has this “opportun¬ 
ism” gone, now that we have announced 
a straight stand. If their logic was true 
then it should also hold weight now. 

Today I have my day and 1 am going to 
have my say. Why should I take these 
allegations lying down when certain 
pressmen have branded me an oppor¬ 
tunist? 

The presH has attributed these 
comments to you because till 2 
October your campaign had a nebu¬ 
lous shape. You had accepted the 
support and the platform of people of 
varied political hues. Is it not true 
that you were unable to give your 
movement any concrete shape till 
the Jan Morcha launch? 

Our movement has been concrete and 
the issues we have been raising have 
been consistent. It is others’ percep¬ 
tions of them which have been inconsis¬ 
tent. I will hit out against people who 
have been saying these things bodiuse 
they have been saying things against us 
without any reasons. 

One view is that in all these 
months the rebel Congressmen in¬ 
cluding yourself failed to capitalise 
on the mass support. Do you agree? 

We could not anticipate such support. 
So there was nothing unnatural or cont¬ 
rived about our moves. We got a very 
good response from the people and also 
got the impression that they wanted us 
to channel it. That is what we have said 
in the first sentence of our manifesto. 
There was no scheme, no preconceived 
strategy. Only, sometimes simple things 
are not understood simply. When I went 
I to the people in July, 1 had no idea I 
would form this (the Jan Morcha). Now I 
see it as the final result of all the 
interaction with the masses. The Jan 
Morcha is a product of evolution. First 
you go to the people to express your 
thoughts. In politics, in a democracy, if 
, you have an issue, where do you go? To 
: the people, of course. 

1 How strong is the Morcha in 
' terms of public support outsidethe 
! Hindi belt? Has the euphoria died 
j down? 

Public support is very strong in all 
parts of the country. I can judge this 
from the letters we are receiving, and 
tlie number of people who are streaming 
in. 

Have you set any targets for the 
Jan Morcha? 

Ram Dhanji has set a target of one 
crote members by the end of the year. 




Then we can hold elections. If we do | 
not, we will only go the Congress 
way—that is to impose yourself on the 
members and refrain from holding elec¬ 
tions. So we will have a massive mem¬ 
bership drive and build it up slowly with 
people who are willing to fight and 
struggle. 

Your supporters have been com¬ 
paring your movement to that of 
Jayaprakash Narayan and see you 
as a reincarnation of the late leader. 
But is the political situation in the 
country poised for the launch of 
such a mass movement? 

I am just an ordinary person while JP 
was a stalwart. But the beauty of 
democracy is that ordinary people like us 
can come together and do great things. 

Will you be able to sustain the Jan 
Morcha till the elections in 1989? 
Some analysts have commented 
that the Morcha would have had 
greater impact if it had been laun¬ 
ched six months before the elec¬ 
tions, 

I leave it to the analysts to comment. I 
do not want to dictate a political process 
or make any speculation now because 1 
do not know what the members will 
want. While issues like Bofors are only 
temporary, issues like the curbing of 
money power are long-term issues and 
we have to look beyond them. 

In the long run how do you view 
the political developments in the 
country? Will controversies like 


Fairfax and Bofors die down, or will 
they continue^ to be rallying points 
for the Morcha? 

If 1 give you my reaction on the shape 
of things to com^,^ then you will never 
report the forrija^h :of the Morcha. 
That is why has been all this 

confusion for sijc months. What I say 
against the government will make head¬ 
lines. The Jan Morcha has not been 
started on a negative note. It is a 
positive movement. 1 must confine my¬ 
self to the issues before us. One word 
from my side will drown everything else. 

Are you saying that the Jan Mor¬ 
cha will be isolaied from political 
events? 

What has been the handling of the 
political situation by Rajiv Gandhi so far? 
What can the people say? That they 
have got no return for their votes? They 
have got price hikes, the Haryana de¬ 
feat, riots and capital flight. And what 
has the Congress(I) government 
achieved except a successful cover-up 
which they are boasting about. Even 
without V.P. Singh and Bofors, the 
government will not be able to convince 
the people about their achievements. 

Suppose a mid-term poll is 
announced. What shape will the Jan 
Morcha take on then? 

We are in real politics and running a 
mass movement. These are just 
hypothetical questions which serve no 
purpose at present. 

in such a situation, who wilt be 
the leader of the front? 

Ram Dhanji is the only office-bearer of 
the Jan Morcha and he will be its leader. 
All of*us are ordinary members. For us 
there is no question of number one and 
two. If you go to the AICC(l) office you 
will get all the senal numbers. 

The AlCCil) general secretary, 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, has demanded 
the resignation of all MBs in the Jan 
Morcha on the ba,sis of the anti¬ 
defection law. Have you discussed 
this demand? 

'Fhe demand was raised in the CPP 
meeting of the Congress parly, and the 
whole parliamentary party rejected it. 
1'he Prime Minister himself dropped it. 
Wliai the Congress(l) members do not 
realise is that I was elected unanimous¬ 
ly, and when their executive is function¬ 
ing in such a non-democratic fashion, 
why should I lend more elbow to its 
political tyrannyfWhy don't the AICC(I) 
members realise that since they have 
not followed their party manifesto, they 
are the people who should resign instead 
of asking for our resignation from Parlia¬ 
ment. And if they aU resign, then the 
country will face a mid-term poll. 

Interviewed by Nhwial MUtra end Mlu 
Serin 
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KULDIPNAYAR 


What is evil 

1 Wish at least some Muslims had com¬ 
mented on the sati incident in Rajasthan. 
However, if they had done so, some people 
would have interpreted it as a retaliation 
against all that the Hindus had said a^inst 
the Shah Bano case. But there are also 
many light-thinking people who would 
agree that the liberal members of all 
I rommunities have a right to raise their voice against any social 
j evil—be it the Shah Bano case or the sati incident 
' In different ways both issues are a sad commentary on the 
j status of women in this country. Unquestionably, there can be 
I no cornpariS(m between the two bemuse sati is murder, but 
! denial of maintenance to an abandoned woman also indicates 
the domination of the male in Indian society. It may be partly 
due to the influence of Hinduism on Islam; while in several 
Muslim countnes refonns have been made or are being 
considered, every effort is being made to keep Muslim 
women under bondage in India, llcie, even the un-lslamic 
practice of not having to do anything more than say taJaq 
thrice for divorcing a wife is oemg practised with impunity. 

Both Hindus and Muslims have to ponder sonously about 
the steps that have to be taken to improve the status of 
women. Fortunately, there is no stigma attached to remar¬ 
riage of a widow or divorcee in Muslim society, thougli, as 
i seen when the Shah Bano case came to the tore, there were 
thousands of women, abandoned by their husbands, who get a 
pittance as maintenance, or no maintenance at all. I'hc 
scourge of dowry has also come to menace Muslims—many 
girls remain unmarried because their parents cannot offer 
enough dowry. 

But at least there is no 
instance of bride-buming 
among Muslims. And the 
custom of sati is peculiar to 
Hindus. This is because a 
widow's life is hell; 18-year- 
old Roop Kanwar, who im¬ 
molated herself recently on 
her husband’s pyre, is re¬ 
ported to have remarked that 
it was better for her to die 
than to live as a widow. 

In Hindu society a widow 
is a non-person; she has no 
rights. She is considered a 
bad omen and she has to 
wear white clothes, shave 
her head, lead an austere life and behave as if she is in 
perpetual mourning. She is excluded from ever>' family 
function. Among Rajputs and in certain parts of Bengal and 
Bih^r, it is still worse; a widow is shunned and, for several 
months after her husband's death, even food is tlirown to her, 
not given. 

Over the years there has been some difference in outlook, 
but that is confined to i -ig cities, llie general feeling among 
Hindus is that a woman who immolates .herseIC on her 
husband's pyre is brave. Some claim sati as a religious 
practice to give it sanction as well as. sanctity. 


is evil for all 

l ake the Sankaracliarya of Puri; he is critical of those, who 
try to question the barbaric custom. Jansatta, a Hindi daily 
fiom Delhi, has said in an editorial that those who have voiced 
criticism arc the western-educated elite, unable to “under¬ 
stand" the Hindu ethos. The fact that members of different 
political parties attended Roop Kanwar’s last rites shows that 
mtiny approve of ^atL 

'I'hiil IS probably the reason why the Rjyaslhan government 
was a mute spectator, and even the transfer of the deputy 
commissioner and the siipenntendent of police in charge of 
the area where sati was committed, was effected only under 
the Centre's pressure.'I'he state chief minister,Harideo Joshi. 
has said that the officer.s were guilty of “some other Lapses' 
as well, as if the sati incident was not enough to merit action. 

Hindu society should have been jolted but criticism has 
been limited; surprisingly, the CongressHl, whK'h issues a 
sliitement on any subject at the drop of a hat, has not said 
anything; nor has its women’s association. Even the belated 
comment of Naresh Chandra Chatuiwedi, an AICC(l) general 
secretary from Rajasthan, was strange. He said he would 
w'hole-h<?artedly oppose llie sati if the woman was coerced, or 
forced to enter the buniing fire of her dead husband’s pyre; 
but if she went voluntarilv, then il w-as a question that should 
be viewed against the entiie backdrop of the ethos of 
Raj|)utana folkloie which glorified sati. 

'fhe visit of P. Chidambaram, minister of state for home 
affairs, to Deorala to register the difference in the posture of 
the central government from that <»f the Congi‘ess(l)-ruled 
state of Rajasthan was an eyt'-wash. If the central govern¬ 
ment OT the Congress(l) was really shocked, why could not 
Harideo Joshi have been admonished publicly, if not dismis¬ 
sed, for not implementing even the state High Court’s 
directive not to allow Ihc' ihunciaii ceremony to be “cele¬ 
brated".'^ 

Even the anests of the people wlio allegedly participated in 
arranging Roop Kanwar's saO and in lighting the pyre, came 
three weeks after the incident. Initially, only a mirw^r 
brother-in-law^ of Root) Kamvar had been arrested. The liome 
ministry at the Centre says that if it had not put pressure on 
! the Rajasthan government or if Chidambaram had not visited 
Deorala and talked to the state government, even this might 
not have been done. 

The w'ay Hindus are being asked to “defend” their religion 
suggests that the sati incident is another symptom of rising 
-fundamentalism. Just as the caste system has come to be 
accepted as an integial |)art of religion, perhaps customs like 
sati are sought to be glorified for acceptance. There is no 
danger to Hinduism from without—as is the propaganda of the 
“revivalists": it is from within. The religion is more closed and 
bigoted than ever before. 

It is sad that there has been no Hindu reformer for a long 
time now; most of the Sankaracharyas are bigoted and there 
is no way to make them speak out agaitvst tl^e evils which 
Hindu society has come to accept—and even respect. The 
way things are going, one might see an election being fought 
on the sati issue in Rajasthan. And the horrifying thought is 
I that perhaps the barbarians who support the custom might 
1 win in some areas, o 
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ROUBLED BORDERS 


Hostiliiii's are hrcwing on three fronts 


I ndia's non-violcnt is (ni the* 

wane. Whether in the rnrefietl atmos¬ 
phere of the Siarhin t; lacier, in Sri 
Lanka, or in India is suddenly 

anathema. The three flashpoints 
—Siachin, Lhasa and Sn Lanka's north 
and east districts—are a!! unfortunately 
linked in some manner with India. 

In a couple ol cases India is perhaps 
partly to blame for riishin^^ in where 
others have feared to tread d'he classic 
example is Lanka, where the Tamil 
militants and the .Sinhalese security 
forces have betm at each others throats 
for years. Indi.i bravely undertook to 
separate the warrin/^ sides and de¬ 
spatched a huge Peac'e Keeping Force 
(IPKF) amidst much publicity about how 
this move liad established the country as 
the subcontinent's ultimate guardian. 
But the peace-keepers found them¬ 
selves in a mine-field of liostility nght 
from the beginning. The Sinhalese '^aw 
the Indian army as an occupation force 
and an outrage to tlieii sovereignty. 
Even as Sn l^nkan President J.R. 
Jayewardene was calming his troubled 
flock, the Tamil militants—particularly 
the extreme Liberation I'igers of 'l aniil 
Tibetans protesting in New Delhi against China 


! Eelam (I/ITE)—simmering under the 
! pressure of Indian peace-keepers, de¬ 
cided to blow the lid of t^e accord. 

The dramatic f^i§t*uftio-death of 
LTFE’s 23-year'Old Rasiah Thileepan on 
I September and the mass suicide of 13 
I militants while under Sii Lankan amiy 
I escort to Colombo on 7 October, 

I sparked off the inevitable rebellion 
I against Indian imposed peace in east and 
I north Sti Lanka. In hindsight, it is clear 
I that the LITE, which relies more on the 
j barrel of the gun than popular support 
for political power, could never have 
agreed to a peace and the idea of east 
and north provinces rule being decided 
by the ballot. The inevitable has happen- 
I ned: mine explosions, assassinations, 

I mass massacres and ambushes are 
, claiming as many lives as before. Even 
I the Indian forces are under attack from 
I two sides—the militants and a section of 
; the Sinhalese security forces. With Indi- 
I a's prestige in jeopardy, high ranking 
I officials and military leaders are daily 
: rushing to the troubled island to douse 
I anti-Indian flames. 

i The other place where India rushed in 
i and assumed command, is the heights of 

. reviving u dream 


the frozen Siachin Glacier. From the 
Indian position this was entirely justified 
considering that Pakistan had forcibly 
occupied a strip of strategic territory 
connecting China as far back as in 1948. 
Pakistan's subsequent military coopera¬ 
tion with China, the construction of the 
Karakoram highway connecting the two 
countrie.s and the gradual military press¬ 
ure on key Indian points, necessitated an 
Indian advance into Siachin, from where 
the entire Pakistani strip adjoining China 
can be controlled. 

With the Indian army breathing down 
from its perch atop this Himalayan 
glacier, it is nol surprising that the 
Pakistanis have been periodically 
attempting to flush them out. The latest 
attempts took place on 23-25 September 
and 8 October this year. The first, a 
battalion-sized attack, as the Pakistani 
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daily Nawai Waqat reported, was a 
complete failure and the Pakistanis had 
to retreat with 16() casualties. The 
second, another desperate bid to dis¬ 
lodge the Indians before winter set in, 
w^as also repulsed. 

While the Sri Lanka and Siachin flare- 
ups might iiartially be India's doing, the 
Indian connection has been most unfor¬ 
tunately abused in 1'ibet. Although the 
Dalai Lama, who fled to India after 
Chinese forces brutally crushed an anti¬ 
communist rebellion in Tibet, continues 
to be provided .suci'our by the Indian 
goveniment, the latter has never sup¬ 
ported 'Pibet’s claim to independence. 
This despite the fact that China, after its 
brazen annexation of Tibet in 1950, has 
been exploiting obscure border issues 
left unresolved by colonial bureaucrats 
and laying claim to vast tracts of Indian 
territory. China has consistently labelled 
India as the aggressor and has accused it 
of illegally occupying land, including 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

Last week, however, it was China s 
turn for embarrassment. The revolt 
against Chinese occupation forces on 2 
October, China's National Day, this year 
proved that China’s claims about Tibet’s 
successful “integration” with the 
Chinese mainstream is a myth, 'fhe 
reports of six deaths (unofficial death 
tally IS 13) in anti-Chinese demonstra¬ 
tions in Lhasa, and the spread of protest 
and violence to other Tibetan centres 
only support Nobel Prize winner Alexan¬ 
der Solzhenitsyn’s obervation that the 
communist regime in Tibet is “more 
brutal and inhuman than any other com¬ 
munist regimes in the world”. IT^e 
startling severity of the nobel laureate’s 
judgement is based on fact-finding mis¬ 
sions to I'ibet in 1979 and 1980, which 
estimated that an appalling 1.2 million 
Tibetans have died of unnatural causes, 
ranging from starv‘ation to torture and 
suicide, under Chinese occupation. 

Chinese officials have however again 
used the latest events to berate Inia. 
China’s Peoples' Daily described the 
Lhasa demonstration as “criminal activi¬ 
ties” engineered by the Dalai Lama with 
the object of splitting China. Chinese 
' officials also warned India to restrain the 
I Dalai Lama and hinted that India was 
! deliberately encouraging the exiled 
Tibetan religious leader. With Siachin 
and Sn Lanka already trouble spots, the 
Indian government does not want to 
aggravate the Tibet issue and meekly 
asked the Dalai Lama to lay off. Nobody 
can blame the Indian government for 
shying off from fanning potential conflict. 

It has enough on its hands. 

, Compiled with reporte from 
I Sunday correspondents 



All that remains of a PWO bungalow in Kalimpong. will violence erupt again? 


DARJlibl.lNG 


A SOP FOR THE GORKHAS 

77 /(' Centre-state paeka{>e deal fails to satisfy the (iNl.h 


D e.spite widespread belief that the 
Centre and the West Bengal gov¬ 
ernment’s joint package gift to the 
Gorkha National Liberation Pront 
(GNLF) is only a palliative measure, its 
acceptance is virtually a fait accompli, 
notwithstanding the “give it or leave it” 
type of hard bargaining by the (iNLF for 
greater autonomy for the proposed Dar¬ 
jeeling Hill Council (DHC). 

'fhe package deal proposes the forma¬ 
tion of a hill council with 30 elected and 
12 nominated members for the three 
mountain subdivisions of Darjeeling, 
Kurseong and Kalimpong, with New 
Delhi and Calcutta providing equally to a 
development grant of Rs 46 crores. 
Besides, the DHC would also have the 
right to raise revenue in certain specified 
areas. 

But the GNLF chief, Subash Ghi- 
singh, is far from satisfied and feels that 
it would be a Himalayan task convincing 
the people to accept anything other that 
a separate state of (iorkhaland “'I'he 
people may not like'to see my face; tht 7 
have arms and might use them against | 
me. I don’t want to plunge myself into | 
the same plight that the quarantined i 
CPI(M) MLAs today find themselves 
in,” commented (jhismgh. I 

However, the tumultuous reception | 
that was accorded to Ghisingh at the > 
massive public meeting in Kalimpong i 
and Teesta Valley on 19 and 21 Septem- ! 
ber, where he made all aspects the j 
package deal public, is a pointer to the 1 
GNLF chiefs ability to carry the people 
with him. All the assembled militant and 
moderate leaders joined the masses to 
lustily cheer the GNLF president as he 
clearly hinted that the DHC was only a 
stepping stone for their ultimate objec¬ 
tive: a separate state for the Gorkhas. 


Ghisingh referred to Prime Minister 
Rajiv (landhi’s bold statement that the 
identity crisis of the Gorkhas “required 
in-depth analysis” and the Union home 
minister Buta Singh's assertion: “Take 
the first step (DHC), the next step is 
also yours.” Such statements, Ghisingh 
felt, finly proved that New Delhi had an 
open mind towards the Gorkhaland 
issue. As far as the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment was concerned, Ghisingh declared, 
chief minister Jyoti Basu had extended 
only one helping fiand, but what the CM 
tailed to realise was that we will grab it 
and pull the whole body if he insists on 
continued control over our land, the 
(LNLF supremo warned. 

'fhe initial euphoria was however 
short-lived. At a meeting held in Darjeel- j 
ing on 26 September, all the frontal and j 
biipporling organisations of the (.iNLF j 
rejected the package deal and authonsed ! 
(ihisingh to bargain with New Delhi for ' 
more powers and privileges. 

(jhisingh thinks that the package deal j 
IS ambiguous and he wants each aspect , 
of the offer clarified in “black and white. ” ! 
It is with this objective that Ghisingh 1 
would lead a 13-member delegation to j 
New Delhi to hold six or seven round of j 
talks within the Centre and pave the way j 
for an accord by the middle of Novem- | 
ber. Ghisingh said he would visit New ! 
Delhi irrespective of whether he re- I 
ceived a formal invitation from the I 
Centre or not. ! 

'fhe Gorkhaland supporters are fairly i 
certain that another round of bloixly i 
agitation would be launched if an accord j 
is not reached by November. Ghisingh j 
himself has asked his followers to remain 
prepared for a prolonged battle. What 
has unnerved the state goveniment 
is Subash Ghisingh’s support to further 
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HEGDE SCORES AGAIN 

liii' CM 's nonunec is appoinlcd state Janata president 


divisions of West Hen^al: the GNLF 
chief said that there was no reason why 
a Muslim state could not be carved out 
of the Muslim dominated areas of Malda 
district, Islampur and Chopra in West 
Dinajpur district and Phasidewa. 

Ghisin^^h apparently is seeking grea¬ 
ter leverage for the impending negotia¬ 
tions. “Fven if the DHC is accepted, 
who would be its guarantor?'" asked 
Ghisingh. The fact is that tlie DHC is 
proposed to be formed by amending a 
state Act, and not the Constitution itself. 
The proposed amendment would cer¬ 
tainly contain enough checks and ba¬ 
lances for supervision of the council's 
I activities and even its supersession in 
I case of gross irregulanties. What Ghi- 
I singh is concerned about is that the 
West Bengal government should not 
have the right to supersede the DtlC at 
will. 

But then, as Ghisingh claimed, the 
people would accept nothing less than a 
separate homeland. As a sop, Ghisingh 



Subash Ghisingh: hopeful 


I would demand that the council be re¬ 
named “Gorkhaland” or at least^the 
Gorkha Hill Council. Moreover, the 
DHC would cover only the three hill 
subdivisions and not the Jalpaiguri- 
Dooars area because the Nepali- 
speaking population constitutes a minor¬ 
ity there. Ghisingh would therefore 
advocate a formula under which the 
contiguous Nepali-speaking areas of Sili- 
! guri subdivision could be tagged with the 
' Dooars region and brought under the 
, purview of the council. 

: l"fie GNLF president also feels that 

1 the grant of Rs 46 crores is insufficient 
as the council was not being given 
charge of the tea industry as well as the 
reserv’ed forests. In the GNLF budget, 
health and education alone would con¬ 
sume at least Rs 30 crores. “What am I 
to do with the rest of the paltry Rs 16 
crores? That is not even enough for the 
maintenance of the public latrines in the 
hill areas," Ghisingh complained. 

TapM MiikhfJea/DU rf ee lfc i g 


K arnataka chief minister Ramakrish- 
na Hegde’s bad patch may finally be 
over. The “unanimous election” of his 
nominee, M.P. Prakash, as the new 
Karnataka ITadesh Janata Party presi¬ 
dent on 5 October has proved the chief 
minister's supremacy in the state unit in 
spite of the challenge from a vocal 
dhssident group. 

The twice postponed election was 
held as the erstwhile state party presi¬ 
dent, M. Chandrashekhar, was inducted 
into Hegde's cabinet on 26 April. 
Although there are only four months to 
go before fresh party elections to all 
posts are held nationwide, this state poll 
had become the testing ground for the 
party rebels, such as Dr B.M. Thippes- 
wamy. M.S. Narayan Rao, S.N. Hum- 
barwadi, B. Guruprasad and others, who 
have sustained a five-month-long cam¬ 
paign against corruption and inefficiency 
in the Hegde administration. 

The election, which had been a mere 
formality on previous occasions, became 
a multicomered contest with the filing of 
SIX nominations. Among the contestants 
was the rebel candidate M.S. Gurupa- 
daswamy, MP and Janata leader in the 
Rajya Sabha and a former Union minister 
under Indira Gandhi. He was pitched 
pnmanly against the official candidate, 
Abdul Nazir Sab, the rural development 
minister. The rebels were as keen on 
avoiding the traditional “consensus” 
choice as the loyalists were on avoiding a 
confrontation, even though they claimed 
to be sure of the outcome, conceding no 
more than 80 votes to the rebels. The 
two camps jockeyed hectically for prima¬ 
cy among the 282-member electoral 
college, comprising Janata state council 
members. 

Until the very last minute, it seemed 
as though a contest was inevitable, 
despite the efforts of leaders like S.R. 
Bommai who tried to build bridges 
between the opposing groups. “Not that 
elections are not healthy and democra¬ 
tic,” he said later, “but this time an 
unhealthy factionalism had developed.” 
Several options were suggested by the 
mediators, including that of leaving 
Hegde and Chandra Shekhar to suggest 
a consensus candidate. The dissidents 
protested arguing that this would be 
most undemocratic and Hegde agreed, 
declaring that the Janab, unlike the 
Congress(I), did not believe in nomina¬ 
tions. Then, at one point, five of the six 


candidates offered to withdraw from the 
contest. 

But Gurupadasw^my was adamant 
and delivered an injured speech to an 
astonished state council implying that 
there was a conspiracy against liis can¬ 
didacy. Perhaps the speech did him 
more harm than good. For, the 
chief minister's camp was able to prop¬ 
ose the name of M.P. Prakash without 
any opposition from the rebels. Interes¬ 
tingly, Prakash had been asked by 
Hegde to file his papers only at the 
eleventh hour, which led to speculation.s 
that perhaps Hegde had always intended 
to back Prakash despite his public sup¬ 
port for Abdul Nazir Sab. The argument 
may be far-fetched becau.se Abdul Nazir 
Sab, one of the few secular Muslims the 
party can boast of and a gentleman with 
a clean reputation, would have been 
good for the party's image, as Hegde 
himself declared. His earlier support for 


M.P. Prakash (right) being congratulated by 
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Nazir Sab, mainly on the grounds of his 
■ being a minority member, and his later 
acceptance of Prakash, a Lingayat, 
proved once again that Hegde is unable 
to rise above caste imperatives in poli¬ 
tics. 

If Hegde emerged as the victor, the 
person who lost face was H.D. Deve 
Gowda, the public works minister and a 
Vokkaliga leader, who was alleged to be 
the shadow puppeteer of Gurupadas- 
wamy’s candidacy. Deve Gowda, in 
turn, is supposed to be Janata Party 
president Chandra Shekhar's man, and 
the two together are trying to temper 
Hegde's influence in the party, each for 
liis own reasons. Of course Deve Gowda 
has always denied this, and also denies 
that Gurupadaswamy was his candidate. 
“Prakash’s election was unanimous," he 
says, adding rhetorically, “Who has ever 
questioned the leadership of Hegde?" 
But for Hegde's supporters, Deve Gow- 
i da’s mischief has finally been exixised, 
and now that the state council has come 
out solidly behind Hegde, they claim that 
the situation will improve dramatically 
for the chief minister. 

For the dissidents, who call them¬ 
selves reformists, the election of Pra- 


Gurupadaswamy 



kash is not altogether unacceptable. 
Although a Lingayat, the soft-spoken 
Prakash has a relatively secular image, 
and a socialist background. Being re¬ 
latively young himself (49), he has good 
links with the younger elements in the 
party and may be able to rope them in 
for reviving the organisation, especially 
at the zilla pahslmd and manda/levels. 
Yet Prakash has a difficult task ahead, 
tuid his performance will be closely 
monitored. Says a disappointed Narayan 
Rao, “We do not consider him a com¬ 
promise candidate, but we will have to 
wait and see how he functions." 

Hegde, meanwhile, is not leaving 
anything to chance Consultations with 
the dissidents have already begun and at 
a Janata Legislature Party (JLP) meeting 
the day after the election, Hegde even 
offered to resign if people accused him of 
being the leader of a particular fac tion. 
Nobody asked for his lesignation of 
course, and the dissidents were strange¬ 
ly silent. “We have said all there is to 
say," said one spokesman. Their very 
presence at the meeting was a com¬ 
promise of sorts, since they had earlier 
threatened to boycott all JLP meetings 
until their demands w’ere met. But 
conspicuous by lus absence was the 
defeated Gunipadaswamy. 

However, tlie dissidents have won 
some of the battles. One of their persis¬ 
tent demands, that the jumbo cabinet be 
pruned, may be met in November. 
Another suggestion, that the increase in 
the intake of engineering college stu¬ 
dents be stopped because it is only a 
means of collecting cash for the party, is 
also being heeded. Hegde has sent a 
strongly-worded note on the subject to 
Jeevaraj Alva, minister for higher educa¬ 
tion, and one of the pnme targets of the 
rebel group. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
dissidents have achieved little, perhaps 
because they could not play the waiting 
game as well as H^gde. fhe hesitation 
of the rebels to openly defy the party 
leadership may perhaps have been due 
to a bitter lesson leamt a decade ago, 
which prevents them from crossing the 
boundaries of dissidence. 

Wliatever the reason, their diffidence 
has worked to the advantage of Hegde 
who, with the election controversy be¬ 
hind him, is getting ready for a belated 
visit to the drought-hit districts of tlie 
state. And for those who are eyeing his 
chair, there is a long wait ahead, not only 
because Hegde has apparently consoli¬ 
dated his position, but also because he 
now sees little or no chance, as party 
insiders adnjit, Pf making the move to 
Delhi. 


WUDIA 

SCRIBES UP 
INARMS 

Sunday Observer has been 
hit hy a spate of resignations 

R ahul Singh took over this month as 
the new editor of The Sunday 
Observer amidst a spate of resignations 
by the paper's journalists who have 
raised the banner of “editorial freedom", 
'rhe editor-designate, Amrita Abraham, 
who had been with the paper for six 
years, had earlier resigned “because of 
serious differences with the manage¬ 
ment over freedom of the editor, I told 
the managing director that I could not 
accept the appointment." Another re- 
ixirter, Ajit Pillai, resigned and will join 
The Indian Post. Jyoti Punwani is 



Rahul Singh: challenging assignment 


leaving “because things wouldn’t be the 
same without Vinod and Arnnta whom 1 
worked with for six years. It has nothing 
to do with Rahul who is such a nice 
person." Ajoy Bose, the Delhi corres¬ 
pondent, resigned on 7 October. 

Whether their fears that the manage¬ 
ment, represented by the owner and 
managing director. Ashwin Shah, is 
going back on it.s assurance that there 
would be no change in the degree of 
editorial freedom exercised in the paper 
so far are unfounded or not, Will be 
proved in time. But Shah did attend the 
editorial meeting on Tuesday (6 Octo¬ 
ber), a thing he had never done during 
Vinod Mehta’s regime as editor. Among 
the things that Shah refused to consider 
when he appointed Ms Abraham as 
editor, was the promeytion of staff mem¬ 
bers that she had recommended. He 
also refused to bring parity in salaries ol 
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WEALTH IN H^LTH 

/\ f^ciH'roii.s iiorcnuuciU makes handsomearanls to ailingVIPs 


I St. , , j., p Di'lhi offices. 

: 'IIk' ly.P' 'V .; ■ [w in- paid Rb 700 800 
j n»"rt .fiMi: R(jnilK!y reporters, 

1 Ihoup.li t!.D\' lad working only a 

I vcai <i‘:. 

j Minv 111 '" people Ashwm Shah 
I intei \(I toi the editorship after 
I Miht) q-nl, \vt c;t the opinion that 
I Sh ih il'd want .! role in editorial matters, 

I Ml'a -on I th it editor^ may come and 
i p'n. bi'i fiY vv(>'jlrl like to maintain a 
, cnnli.iDitv wf pr;li<'y \\hu h lie can do only 
I if lit' I'" enn the fditena! Raiiier, 

; he v.,.;- n amajiy to!d at the beginning'of 
I the \tLck what v;as going into the pai)ei 
I and not iP.fonncd if some changes were 
; made midwrJv. In short, Shah wanted 
I to lx the managing tdiloi in all but 
: dcMcnution, because the dtsignaiiem 
I was not accept.ible to llu staff. 



I Vinod Mehta, r^evv post 


, F^ut Kabul Singh is sure there will be 
! no interference. "I have been given total 
; editorial control. RiarJdy, as long as the | 
i nitimnie decxioii lies with ihe editor, ! 
; what IS there if the owmer makes a few 
suggC'tions. They all do ir. There is a 
! new hree‘d of owaiers Who are more 
i aware and would like to take more 
I Intelest in what is happening.'’ 
j Mi-'anwhile, the Post, under Vinod 
i Mehta, already looks livelier, with its 
j Ficadlines racier and more provocative. 

^ For iii'-t ince, the story about the exten- 
j being denied to the Fairfax panel 
was headlined “Drought hits Fairfax 
, panel” The capsuled front-page news 
; v'ulumn "Ovei-view" has been discarded 
1 for news s^irirs by special correspon- 
j dents 

I While Mc'hta's entry into the Pont has 
nut a sulted in a spate of resignations, a 
couple ot nef>ple aie expected to leave 
shortly. P<}t:,i certainly won't be 
lagging hfhtrui in the excitement cur¬ 
rently bi c'wuig in Tiic Sunday Observer. 
CHga TeNis/SornlMiy 


A le you a resident of Madhya 
FTadesh and belong to .iny one of 
the following VJF' categories: politician, 
tnedom fighter or joiin^.alist? If you 
qualify, next time w'hen you fall lU do not 
go to a government hospital and get the 
free treatment you are^ entitled to, but 
have yoiirsell treated in any of the 
costliest hospitals in the country or even 
abroad. Never nimd about tlie expense, 
as the generous Madhya ITadesh gov¬ 
ernment IS ever willing to help vou out. 
Over the years, politicians, freedom 
fight ITS and even 
scribes have 
drained the state 
exchequer of lakhs 
of rupees, even 
though they are en¬ 
title d to free 
medical treatment 
at g'wcrument hos¬ 
pitals 

It was Arjun 
Singh who as cliief 
minister of the 
state indiscrimi¬ 
nately cleared all 
applications for 
medical grants. 

What IS more, Ar- 
j jun Singh reported¬ 
ly a precedent 
which w^as soon to become a fasFiion 
among politicians of the state: to fly out 
of the country for medical chcck-ups at 
the slightest symptom of illness. 

'faking advantage of the chief minis¬ 
ter’s generous mood, the then Governor 
of the stale. Dr Fihagw'at Dayal Sharma 
visited the United States in May 1981 
tor a surgical operation whicFi could 
easily have been perfonned in any of the 
advanced hospitals of the country. 'J'he 
state government reportedly spent a 
whopping Rs three lakhs for the Gov¬ 
ernor's trip. Yet, in September 1988, 
Shanna flew again to America for a 
medical check-up 

Arjun Singh must have been highly 
impressed by Governor Shatma's steady 
recovery, for soon after he too em¬ 
planed for the USA to remove a stone 
from his kidney, Tlie CM's entourage 
included Singh’s personal physician and 
several members of his family. 

But Aijun Singh was never partisan 
in doling out cash for medical treatment. 
When the then leader of the Opposition 
in the Vidhan Sabha, Sundarlal Patwa, 
appealed to the government for a grant 


to enable him to undergo ayurvedic 
treatment in Bangalore, the chief minis¬ 
ter promptly sanctioned Rs 60,000. 
Chief minister Motilal Vora is also living 
up to Aijun Singh’s Image. Recently, 
when the Speaker of the Assembly, 
Rajendra Shukla, suffered from an atta^ 
of jaundice, Fie was flown to Bombay in a 
state government aircraft even though 
tFiere is a regular Indian Airlines flight to 
Bombay from l;iIiopaI. I'he Speaker has 
applied for a grant of Rs 80,000 to meet 
his expenses in Bombay but the govern¬ 
ment finally sanc¬ 
tioned Ks 40,000. 

Besides drawing 
a monthly medical 
allowance, all legis¬ 
lators of the state 
including their 
family members 
are entitled to free 
treatment in any 
hospital of the 
state. Freedom 
fighters are also 
covered by this 
scheme. Medical 
passes were issued 
to several hundred 
journalists in the 
stale, but the 
scribes returned 
them to the government, protesting 
against the non-inclusion of their family 
members. But the generosity of the 
government has failed to satisfy the 
VIPs, The autliorities are perpetually 
flooded with applications for grants. 

When Arjun Singh was the chief 
minister he set up a welfare fund for 
needy journalists with a donation of Rs 
50,000. While the fund definitely came 
to the aid of several scribes in the past, 
there are instances where newsmen 
have misused the money to buy luxury 
items like colour TV or refrigerators or 
have invested the sum in profitable 
ventures. Such is the rush among jour¬ 
nalists to draw money from the fund that 
a newsman from Bhopal even went to 
the extent of sitting in dharna before the 
CM’s bungalbw, threatening self- 
immolation if he was not given Rs 
10 , 000 . 

Wfiile the government’s concern for 
the sick and the needy is commendable> 
there are more occasions than one when 
unscrupulous men have exploited the 
grant for personal gain. 

M.V. Khar / tMpur 



Arjun Singh, generous 
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A building under construction in Paniim 


GOA 

ANOTHER CONCRETE JUNGLE 

Ai chi feels protest aifain.sf tiHliseriniinaie const! lu fion 

P icturesque Goa, its capital f’anjim in 
Ptirticular, is witnessing an unpre¬ 
cedented construction boom. High-rise 
buildings are fast (ibscunng Panjiin s 
azure-blue skyline and if » he present 
spree continues, the city’s stone houses 
of Portuguese arthitei ture will soon be 
replaced by modem concrete struc¬ 
tures. 

Residents cf Paiijun, who for long 
resisted the temptation to sell their 
ancient houses, are falling prey to the 
attractive offers made by the builders 
and developers. This changed attitude 
among the landlords is attributed to the 
reluctance of tenants to either vacate 
the houses or raise the abnormally low 
house rent. Today, several houses con¬ 
tinue to be occupied at a monthly rent of 
as low as Rs 17. On the other hand, 
builders and real estate firms arc willmg 
to pay a fortune for house .sites or 
dilapidated buildings, besides offering 
apartments in the new complex. Flush 
with cash, they have practically no 
problem in getting rid of the tenants, 
enticing them with far better alternate 
accommodation. 

With more and more Goans willing to 
sell their land, builders, lured by the big 
profits in the business, have started 
pouring into Goa and a fierce competi¬ 
tion is on to grab land. Recently, the 
Bombay-based construction firm, Rizvi 
Builders, literally took the state by 
storm and within a few weeks after its 
arrival the company acquired five prime 
locations in Goa, including a site to 
construct a posh beach resort. 

Allegations of corruption and indiscri¬ 
minate clearing of projects have been 
levelled against the Panjim municipality 
and the planning and development au¬ 


thority (PDA). Construction laws are 
hardly respected and buildings have 
been encroaching on the streets of 
Panjim. Officials are allegedly being 
bnbed with cars and even flats by 
builders to escape action for violating 
building regulations. , 

Such indiscriminate construction has 
had its effect on all the major towms of 
the state. The streets of Panjim, for 
instance, are regularly being flooded 
dunng the monsoons-—a rarity m yes¬ 
teryear. The Portuguese had an excel¬ 
lent system of underground canals which 
extended from one end of the city to the 
other. Investigations have revealed that 
these canals have been choked as a 
result of the hectic construction artnity. 

The draft on regulations and specifica¬ 
tions prepared in 1984 which has to be 
adopted by architects while designing 
and drawing plans t<ir buildings is yet to 
be made into a law. Invariably, the PDA 
officials’exploit the positSon to reject or 
dedit. tjie pjans subrtntted by the buil- 
dei^. 

are debating whether a leg- 
islafion should be enacted whereby un¬ 
authorised constniclion could be for¬ 
feited for public purpose, since only such 
a drastic step would deter the law- j 
breakers. Already several architeds 
have warned that corruption in the PDA 
and the municipality may soon turn 
Panjim into another concrete jungle. 

There are other apprehensions as 
well. I.x)cais are worried over the nsing 
trend among fellow Goans to sell their 
property to non-Goans. If tlie present 
situation continues, many locals fear, 
they may become “foreigners” in their 
own land 

Boaoo 0% SouM EtwoMf^lkn 
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AIR-I NDIA 

SCHEDULES 
GO HAYWIRE 

i Losses mount veith two 

I 

i planes doing VV/Pdiiiv 

D espite the government's controver¬ 
sial purchase of three Gulfstream 
I liLxury jets earlier this year at a cost of 
I nearly Rs 50 crores, it’s the smiling 
1 Air-India Maharaja that the PM thinks of 
i when it's time ^o travel. Only a love for 
all things Indian could explain the re¬ 
quisitioning of Air-India’s two Boeing 
747s f<-»r Kajiv Gandhi's visit to Canada 
and the I'nited States, w'hile tlie two 
G-IIl executive jets (o.ne has yet to be 
delivered) spe^.ially fitted out for VVIP ‘ 
travel langijish in the hangar at the Indira. 
(i rndhi Kashtnya Ur.in Akademi in Fur- ! 
satganj, UP. j 

I'he Prime Minister previously used j 
the /07s for las foreign tours, but now ^ 
that these have been phased out, he has . 
commissioned the 747s—he and his-j 

The PM back from a foreign trip: pressure 
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party will use one, and the other will be 
on standby duty. While the luxurious 
Gulfstream jets equipped with three- 
seater divans and lounge chairs, TV 
monitors, hand-carved wood partitions, 
fiill-sized galleys and refreshment cen¬ 
tres lay unused, the Air-India aircraft 
had to be taken a few days in advance to 
be redecorated to meet the PM's needs. 
Again, after the PM’s return, the in¬ 
terior decor of the aircraft will have to be 
redone and brought back to normal. 

This means that the two aircraft which 
have a seating capacity of 307 passen¬ 
gers each will not be available to Air- 
India till the last week of October—a fact 
that has caused Air-India’s flight sche¬ 
dules to go haywire. Though Air-lndia 
engineers have suspended their go-slow 
for the moment and are back at work, 
this hasn’t solved Air-India’s problems. 

Besides the two planes that have been 
placed at the disposal of the PM, four 
other Boeings are also not flying. One 
has been sent to London for repairs, twe 
are awaiting repairs in Bombay and are 
expected to be back on the job within a 
month, while a fourth has been impound¬ 
ed by the Nigerian authorities in Lagos 
following the seizure of 32 kg of brown 
sugar. Though Air-India as well as 
Government of India officials have been 
trying to secure its release since the last 
week of August, they have not yet 
succeeded. 

The non-availability of aircraft is 
seriously troubling the company’s flight 
department and Air-lndia personnel are 
frantically busy rescheduling flights. 
Rescheduling is sometimes synonymous 
with cancelling, though Air-India officials 
are loath to admit it. 

Normally, Air-India operates 97 
flights a week—76 out of Bombay and 21 
fi'om the rest of India—with 18 aircraft. 
But the shortage of planes has thrown 
the company into a tailspin. Besides 
irate passengers who have been incon¬ 
venienced by the rescheduling, it has 
also meant a loss of around Rs ten 
crores for Air-India since the last week 
of September. 

To tide over the immediate crisis, 
Air-India has leased an aircraft from the 
Middle East Airline at a cost of $ 4,000 
(roughly half a lakh of rupees) per flying 
hour. 'Fhe aircraft comes with cabin and 
cockpit crew, and Air-India will only 
have to place one or two employees on 
board to make the announcements. This 
aircraft ran be Used for 15 flights. 
Besides, the management is also nego¬ 
tiating with a few other airlines for lease 
of one or two more aircraft. It's cloudy 
skies and bumpy rides for the company 
^ i|ntil it obtains the replacements. 

lM%/Bombay 
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TERRORISM 


CRUCIAL CONFESSIONS 

Jinda discloses vital information to his interrogators 


O nly a month ago he was,,sthe., 
country’s most wanted terioiri^; 
who carried a fabulous sum on his head. 
Today, the man whose dare-devil acts 
were almost legendary is no more than a 
caged lion,spending his days in a dank cell 
of a police lockup in Delhi, But the 
members of the joint team who are 
interrogating Harjinder Singh Jinda are a 
disillusioned lot. They had expected to 
encounter a hardened criminal but all 
they got was a petty, unrepenting killer 
who cut short repeated grilling sessions 
with complaints of “unbearable pain” on 
the thigh where he sustained bullet 
injuries. 



Jinda (left) and Bawa; providing crucial clues 

With both legs p|si$t^ed 
mostly at hand for treatment, 
tral Bureau of Investigation j 
Delhi Police have been finding a 
tough man to interrogate. “He thiilks he 
is a hero and has indulged in heroics, ” 
said one interrogator. 

Once Jinda’s term in police custody is 
over, he is likely to be shifted from the 
police lockup to an undisclosed destina- 
tion for further questioning. 
Chargesheets against Jinda and his 
accomplice, Satnam Singh BaW^wfl 
soon be filed in courts ki^'dties ' 
they committed a stn% of cK^gjj. 
The investigating admit^|t 

though the arrest of f ihOi. has so to not •; 
led to any sensationaP'‘deV^pments{, > 
initial interrogation has confiniied thalt 


they were on the right track in their 
attempt to break the back of the terror¬ 
ist movement in Punjab. Jinda has con¬ 
fessed that he was associated with the 
Khalistan Commando Force (KCF) Ipd 
by Labh Singh and that the members of 
the dreaded gang had committed a 
series of murders including those of 
Aijun Das. Lalit Maken, General A.S. 
Vaidya and Amaijit Singh Vohra. On the 
basis of the book, Who are the guilty 
published after the November 1984 
Delhi riots, Jinda and his gang had 
prepared a hit-list and at the time of his 
arrest the notorious terrorist was plan¬ 
ning another murder. Their prime target 



in the post - Ludhiana bank robbery 
period was Union home minister Buta 
Singh but unfortunately on the very day 
they were to receive their arms to carry 
out the assassination, they were nabbed 
at Majnu Ka Tila in Delhi. 

Other suspicions of the police have 
also been confirmed. Jinda and his 
accomplices had made frequent cros¬ 
sings into Pakistan and, assisted by the 
Pakistani Field Intelligence Unit (FlU), 
had bought arms, often paying in gold. 
•After the Ludhiana bank robbery they 
had purchased gold worth Rs 50 lakhs. 
Jinda has also lunted that with the loot 
they purchased rocket launchers, mor¬ 
tars and remote control devices through 
the Babbar Khalsa. 

RItu StuMN9W Delhi 
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BANGLADESH 


A BICKERING OPPOSITION 

The ultimate winner is President Ershacl 


S ince July, cer¬ 
tain members of 
the Opposition in 
Bangladesh have 
been clamouring for 
mid-term elections in 
a bid to oust the 
government of Pres¬ 
ident H,M. Ershad. 

The President, so 
far, has been astute 
enough to keep ev- 
er>'body guessing— 
one concessionary 
step forward being 
followed by two 
backwards. Howev¬ 
er. the Opposition 
seems to have had 
enough of this, as is 
demonstrated by SheikhHasinaWajed; 

their call for a “Dhaka Seize" movement 
on 10 November. 

llie mid-term elections had been 
more the demand of the seven-party 
Opposition alliance led by Begum 
Khaleda Zia’s Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party (BNP), than that of Sheikh Hasina 
Wajed of the Awami League. President 
Ershad's occasional murmurs of con¬ 
sidering the elections were seen as an 
attempt to win over the BNP and cause 
a major rift between the two wings of 
the Opposition. 

Though the Awami League had al¬ 
ways been vocal in demanding the res¬ 
ignation of the present government, 
they had never specificially called for 
dissolution of the Parliament or the 
holding of fresh elections. The Presi-, 
dent, while holding out the carrot of 
elections to pacify the BNP, took care to, 
divert the Awami League with the; 
newly-formed Freedom Party. Political i 
analysts believe that if a mid-term elec¬ 
tion is held, and the Awami League and 
the BNP both participate m it, then the 
ruling Jatiya Party will not have the 
overwhelming victory it had in the 
previous election. Though the Presi¬ 
dent, at a recent party meeting, has 
declared that his government has the 
recent flood situation under control, and 
there is no need to declare an emergen¬ 
cy, he is not confident enough to dismiss 
the threatened “Dhaka Seize” move¬ 
ment totally. Nor can he resist trying to 
negotiate separate agreements with the| 
main Opposition leaders. 

There is still some uncertainty about 



supporting the government'? 
the 10 November date for the planned 
“Dhaka Seize" programme—an indica¬ 
tion of the conflicts within the ranks of 
the Opposition. In fact, an earlier plan 
had entailed a three-day gherao to 
paralyse the capital city. But the internal 
dissension is likely to produce no more 
than a one-day clfort. The govemment s 
attempts at negotiation have not been 
ver>' successful so far. In an attempted 
show of strength, the govemment has 
planned a grand rally organised by the 
ruling Jatiya Party. Among others, party 
chairman President Ershad will address 
the rally, 'l liis rally, planned for the last 
week of October, is expected to provide 
adequate cover under which the gc»vem- 
ment will continue negotiations with the 
Opposition leaders 
Knatoda Zia: trading fctiarqes 
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Among the concessions being offered 
to the Awami League-led eight-party 
alliance are: the lifting of the ban against 
the daily ^anglar Bani, known to be the 
mouthpiece of the Awami League, as 
well as the distinct possibility that the 
controversial Zilla Parishad (district 
ciouncil) Bill may be 
sent to the Par¬ 
liamentary Comrrut- 
tee without further 
discussion in the 
House. The Awami 
League is also being 
persuaded to attend 
the next parliamen¬ 
tary session, begin¬ 
ning in the third 
week of October. As 
for the BNP and its 
allies, they have 
been assured that 
the October session 
will be the last one 
before fresh par¬ 
liamentary elections 
are held in the first 

Accord among the Opposition mem¬ 
bers is failing fast. The eight-party 
alliance continues to deplore the “com¬ 
munal politics" in the country, and 
cnticiscs all the ruling parties (including 
the BNP) of the last 12 years. The 
seven-party alliance has been demanding 
the resignation of the eight-party Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament (MPs). What is more, 
in a recent interview with a local daily, 
the ILNP chief. Begum Khaleda Zia, 
accused the Awami League and their 
alliance of conspiring to keep the present 
government in power! 

While the Awami League chief, 
Sheikh Hasina, reacted angnly to this 
accusation, she also said, “She has been 
saying such things for quite some time." 

Aside from bickenng with the rival 
leadership of the Awami League, and 
playing the role of an Opposition party, 
the BNP also has its hands full in dealing 
with mounting internal dissension. Leaf¬ 
lets accusing the party secretary gener¬ 
al, Obaidur Rahman, of having secret 
contacts with the government, have 
been distributed 

In the end. however, as the two major 
wings of the Opposition in Bangladesh 
wrangle among themselves,, wliile occa¬ 
sional clashes continue to take place 
between the eight-party alliance and the 
Jarnaat-e-lslami as well as the Islami 
Chhatra Shibir, tlie democratic process 
is becoming an endangered species. 
Knowingly or not. the Opposition seems 
to be willing to deal President Ershad a 
winning hand. 

Alamglr Hottaln/IMialts ^ 
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Second Coming? 

Every religion believes that a Saviour would 
return to Earth one day. Has Christ now 
reappeared in Britain? It may sound bizarre, 
but Benjamin Creme and his fellow cultists are 
convinced that Jesus is now living in Londons 
East End and is an Asian immigrant! 








*'Now in those days, brethren, there 
shall arise in the world an Exalted one by 
name, Maitreya, an Arhat, a Fully En¬ 
lightened One, endowed with wisdom 
and righteousness, a Happy One, a 
World-knower. the Peerless Charioteer 
of men to be tamed, a Teacher of the 
devas and mankind, an Exalted One, a 
Buddha like myself." 

—Gautama, the Buddha 

"He Will come like a thief in the night" 
—The Bible 


C remewttnotraveil 
Maitreya'searlli^iiime. 
He 01^ say that it is 

a very common Musiim name, 
^ forenames and a 
surmiie. He says that Maitreya 
hoids a Pakistani pMsport but 
that fie went to India recently 
where he opened an asAnrni near 
Mysore. Where exactly is the 
a^/amand what is it calied? 


N early every major religion is 
agreed on one thing: a 
Saviour (or Great Teacher 
or Prophet or Messiah) will 
return lo Karth one day. 
The Buddha told his followers that 
hundreds of years after he left his body, 
there would be another Buddha. The 
hindus believe that Vishnu will return to 
Earth as Kalki, seated on a white horse. 
The Muslims await the Mahdi who will 
appear in a mosque m Damascus during 
moniiiig prayers wliere he will say: “1 
have come. Give me clothes.” The 
Christians believe that Chnsl will come 
back to Earth to deliver the worl j from 
evil. And the Jews still await their 
Messiah, as they have for thousands of 
years. 

Such predictions are all on record and 
throughout history, there have beeif 
instances of men who have claimed to be 
Messiahs. I'he Jews, for instance, reject 
Jesus’s claims to be the Messiah and still 
await him. And the Muslims have had to 
cope with a succession of pietenders 
claiming to be the Mahdi—most recent¬ 
ly, in Saudi Arabia, when the followers of 
one such person occupied the (irand 
Mosque and had to be flushed out by the 
anny. 

But what no religion has ever pre¬ 
dicted—in so many words--is that the 
Messiah will come back to Earth as an 
impoverished Indian/Pakistani immigrant 
to Britain; that he will wear a white 
Pathan outfit; that he will be a commun¬ 
ity social worker with a Muslim name; 
and that he will live in the Brick Lane i 
area of London’s East P'nd. 

And yet, this is precisely what Ben- | 
jamin Creme and several thousands of { 
Americans and Europeans believe, 'fhey | 


are certain that the Christ has re¬ 
turned—they even have the exact date 
of his arrival in Britain—and is quietly 
working among the Indians and Pakista¬ 
nis of the East End, waiting for humanity 
to discover him. 

I f all of this seems a bttle bizarre— 
laughable even—then the story of 
how Creme learned about the reappear¬ 
ance of the Chnst/Messiah/Maitreya is 
even stranger. 

Benjamin Creme, now 64, is a Scot.s- 
man, bom and brought up in Glasgow, j 
He ifioved to London as a young man 
and made hJS living as an artist. He was 
never particularly religious but later 1 
developed an interest in esoterism, a ! 
sort of misf -mash of religion and the 
(Kcult. According to the esoterists, all 
earthly religions, are, in fact, of the 
same origin: from a Spiritual Hierarchy 
of Masters. The Masters are human 
beings (or more properly, were human 


I beings) who evolved through stages of 
! consciousness to the level where they 
could exist out of their bodies. At the 
head of the Spiritual Hierarchy, is one 
individual, the Christ or Maitreya. The 
Masters have taken earthly forms on 
several occasions and we know them by 
their names on this planet: Hercules, 
Hermes, Mitura, Vyasa, Zoroaster, 
Sankaracharya, Krishna, the Buddha, 
Jesus and Mohammed. 

Thus when religions talk about the 
arrival of the Saviour, they are in fact 
referring to the imminent arrival of one 
of the Masters, or even, of the head of 
the Hierarchy, Maitreya himself, no 
matter what names they may use. 

According to Creme, however, de¬ 
spite his belief in the Masters, and his 
desire to rise in the levels of conscious¬ 
ness. he was never particularly in¬ 
terested in the reappearance of the 
Christ, nor did he believe that it would 
happen during his lifetime. In fact, he 
doubted even that he would ever be able 
to contact a Spiritual Master. 

Then, in late 1958, a friend and fellow 
esoterist told him that a Master—a 
senior member of the Spiritual Hierar¬ 
chy—was trying to get in touch with 
him. Creme says now that he was 
pleased to hear this but sbghtly scep¬ 
tical. 

But in January, 1959, he says, he was 
lying in bed when he suddenly realised 
that he was receiving a telepathic mes¬ 
sage. It was, of course, the Master. The 
first contacts were relatively straightfor¬ 
ward till in March that year, his master 
told him to kneel as Maitreya himself 
wished to speak to him. Tlien, says 
Creme, he was conscious of anotiier 
presence inside his head and a voice that 
said: "I myself am coming, sooner than 
men think possible, and you will have a 
role lo play in my coming, if you accept 
it ” Maitreya then told Creme that he 
would return to the world in 20 years or 
so and the telepathic communication 
ended. 

Though Creme continued to remain ui 
telepathic touch with his Master, no 
more was said about Maitreya. Instead 
Creme was told about the transmission 
of energy, a process by which apparent¬ 
ly, concentration by a group of people 
can alter the course of events. 

In 1972, the Master returned to the 
subject of Maitreya's appearance and , 
told Creme to set up a group of bclieversja 
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who would prepare for the comiriK ot the 
Christ, 'rhe group was duly set up in 
March 1974, and the Master kept it 
infonned (through his telepathic coin- 
niunicalion with Crcmcj) lit Maitieva’s 
progress towards his re-emeigence. 
Apparently. Maitreya had lived in the 
Himalayas for thousands of years hut 
had now created a body foi himself and 
was in the process ol testing it. 

In July 1977, Creme told the groups 
that Maitreya had entered the modern 
world. He said that his Master had told 
him where exactly Maitreya was, but 
that he was not at liberty to describe 
this. Creme’s group w'aited anxiously for 
the Christ to now leveal himself but no 
such revelation was forthcoming. 

Hut something else did happen. Dur¬ 
ing a public lecture in I.ondon on 6 
September. 1977, Creme went into 
what appealed to be a trance. He 
remained silent and unblinking lor a 
while, and then began to deliver a 
mCvSsage of peace and goodwill. 

Alter lie cami* out of the trance, he 
told his audience that he had been 
‘overshadowed’, that Maitreya had 
taken over his mind and that he was 
really delivering Maitrcya’s message. 

Further, he told his gioup, Maitreya 
had not just returned to the world. He 
had actually come to London, the city 
they w^ere in. And—this w^as the real 
shocker - - he had chosen to appear as a 
Pakistani/Indian in the Hast End 


O ne might reasonably have expected 
the members of Creme’s grt)iip to 
have rushed off to shake hands with the 
Christ. After all, hadn’t they spent three 
years awaiting his arrivaP And now that 
he was just a taxi-ride away, surely they 
had a right to go and check him out. 

But no, that w'asn'i how' things were 
supposed to be. Creme was willing to 
tell them that Maitreya lived in Brick 
Lmie. But that was it. Yes, he knew 
M.^itreya’s worldly name. He knew what 
he looked like. And he had his address. 
But It was not for him to reveal these. 

It must have taken an extraordinary 
act of faith for the members of Creme s 
group to have continued to believe—but 


31 July^^S, three 
years after the first 
abortive Day of 

OeclaratioR, 22 journalists from 
all over the world gathered In an 
Indian restaurant in Brick lane, 
to prove to the Christ that 
humanity was ready to invoke 
him. And then, they waited for 
him tc apoear. Maitreya failed to 
fhowuo 


believe they did. All they got were 
messages from Maitreya who would 
regularly ‘overshadow’ Creme at his 
lectures and talk about love and peace. 

I'hen, in 1978, Creme began to offer 
snippets about Maitreya's life and spread 
the message. A high profile Dutch group 
was foiTiicd and Creme infoimed the 
believer' that Maitreya had begun doing 
social work within the Indian/Pakistani 
community in Brick Lane and that a TV 
film about the Asians of the Hast End, in 
which Maitreya featured, had been shot. 
Later, he told them that the screening of 
the do^'umentary had been cancelled. 

In January 1979, Maitreya, at one of 
his re^tular ‘overshadowings' of Creme, 
informed the group that his work was 
now entenng a new pliase. This perhaps 
meant that lie was becoming more vocal 
within tlie Asian community (he gave 
four pulilic talks that year) because 
nothing else of any consequence hap- 





pened. In 1980, Creme went to America 
where he found people who were willing 
to believe and set up a centre in Los 
Angeles. And though Maitreya con¬ 
tinued, through 1980 and the following 
year, to build up some popularity within 
the Brick Lane Asian community, he did 
this as a community worker, never onCe 
claiming to be the Christ. 

By 1982, Creme’s group had reason 
to be chary. That July,#it would be,five 
years since the Christ had returned to 
Earth. And yet all they had were the 
frequent ‘overshadowings’ of Creme and 
his claims that Maitreya had made a 
name for himself among Brick Lane’s 
Asians. 

But Creme was ready for this. He 
announced that the Day of Declaration, 
when Maitreya would tell the world who 
he really was» would come in spring, 
1982, and that the groups must prepare 
for this momentous event. Accordingly, 
the groups collected $ 2(K),(K)G and placed 
full-page advertisements in 19 of the 
world's major newspapers announcing: 
“The Christ is now here.” 

Creme followed this with a press 
conference in LowS Angeles that was 
covered by satellite by British TV where 
he told the world about Maitreya and 
revealed that he lived in Brick Lane. 
Further, Creme told the press, the Day 
of Declaration was only two weeks away 
and that scKin, the Clirist would be 
among us. 

The appointed day came and went. 
Maitreya did not appear. What had gone 
wrong? Creme’s followers have an ex¬ 
planation: “Such precision was the only 
way to activate the media. Yet, the 
Hierarchical Plan was not quite proceed¬ 
ing as was hoped, Maitreya not having 
become a nationally known figure.” 

The problem, it seems, was that 
Maitreya could not impose himself on 
the world. Humanity had to ask him to 
step forward. In real terms, this meant 
that the media liad to actively scour 
Brick l^iie looking lor the Christ. And 
yet, all that had happened was that 
despite all the publicity, Creme had been 
dismissed as a harmless crank and the 
whole concept of the return of the Christ 
laughed away. 

And so Maitreya remained unknown 
to the world at large, 

uch a reverse* would have finished 
off most cults. After all the Christ 
had failed to keep his date with the 
world. But somehow, the story did not 
die. The groups continued to meet all 


Benjamin Creme: 
'overshadowed' by 
the Maitreya 
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This picture, which appeared on the cover of a recent Issue of Share 
tntematlonai, was painted by Ben|amin Creme, ahdVepresents the Cosmic 
Spiritual Heart Centre whose nature is Fire find from which flows that energy we 
call Love* 


tani face. She knew at once, s^te say^, 
that she was looking at the Christ. 
(Creme claims that others have also had 
this experience.) 

The journalist became a believer and 
tried to convince the media that Crenie 
was to be taken seriously. She met with 
only limited success but she scoured 
Brick Lane herself trying to spot Mait- 
reya. Two and a half years later, she 
finally saw him. This is how she de¬ 
scribes the encounter fin an Indian 
restaurant in Brick Lane). 

'‘I noticed a man clad entirely in white 
standing quite deliberately in front of the 
large plate-glass window of the res¬ 
taurant. I looked into his face and was 
immediately blasted by a golden light so 
strong that although my eyes were wide 
open, I couldn’t see anything out there. 
When this passed, 1 found myself looking 
into the face of the man w'hose vision 1 
had seen two and a half years before. 
His face was so striking and his express¬ 
ion so full of love that he was unmistak¬ 
able. It was days before I could talk to 
anyone about it.” 

This encounter persuaded her that 
something had to be done to stimulate 
media interest in the Christ. She went 
from one newspaper office to another 
trying to get the media to cov^er Mait- 
reya’s appearance. Finally, on 31 July, 
1985, three years after the first abortive 
Day of Declaration, 22 journalists from 
aU over the world gathered in the same 
Indian restaurant in Brick Lane, to prove 
to the Christ that humanity was ready to 
invoke him. And then, they waited for 
him to appear. 

Maitreya failed to show up. 


over the world and media interest re¬ 
mained. 

By now, Creme had altered his stance 
slightly. It was no longer necessar>' for 
Maitreya to become nationally famous. 
All that was required was a symbolic 
search by the media. But while the 
media thought that Creme and his cult 
(though he would probably object to the 
use of the term ‘cult’) still made a good 
story, they did not take him seriously 
enou^i to actually go out and look for 
the Christ. 

At this stage, a freelance journalist 
who was doing a story on Creme 
became involved in the crusade. 
Apparently, she attended one of 
Creme’s meetings and witnessed him 
being ‘overshadowed* by Maitreya. But 
whereas most people only see Creme 
going into a trance, she saw something 
quite different. First, Creme’s face was 
surrounded by a brilliant light, llien. the 
face disappeared altogether and was 
replacecf by another, an Indian qt Pakis- 
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freelance journalist 
who attended one of 
Creme’s meetii^ 
dirnn being 
^overshadowed’ by Maitreya. But 
i most pe^e only see 
Creme going bitoatrance^ she 
saw somethiiigquitedifferent. 
Fbt, Creme’s face 
sunoumied by a iwiifiant lig^^ 
Then,thefacedisappeared 
rand WH replaced by 
f, 89 ItifiM or Pakistani 
^ rat once, she says, 
rattheChrist 
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W hat went wrong this time? Accord¬ 
ing to Share International, the 
magazine of the Maitreya cult, what 
happened was this: “The advent of a 
Being of the stature of the Christ has 
planetary and even cosmic importance. 
This had inspired the opposition of thSse 
materialistic forces, planetarv' and cos¬ 
mic, which have kept humanity in thrall 
for countless ages. On that day, an 
initiative was launched by those forces 
which took the total attention of Mait¬ 
reya and his brotherhood of light to 
contain. ” 

This may seem a bit weak to account 
for the Christ’s failure to declare himself 
for the second time, but Creme claims 
that the presence of the journalists was 
enough to convince Maitreya that the 
world had invoked him. And though, he 
could not appear at the appointed time, 
he later went off and saw ‘top officials’ at 
the BBC and told them that he was the 
Christ. 

According to Crenie, the BBC was 
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sceptical but Maitreya’s coming forward 
was enough to alert others to his 
presence. And so, journalists and TV 
crew arrived at ius Brick Lane resi¬ 
dence and tried to interview him. The 
BBC, meanwfiile, kept Maitreya hanging 
on but he remained in regular toiicli wath 
the corporation's ‘top officials’ through¬ 
out 1986 till they agreed to broadcast 
that ‘a man claiming to be the Chnst’ had 
emerged in London. 

Inevitably perhaps, this tfx) didn’t 
come to pass. The director-general of 
the BBC was replaced (by those forces 
inimical to the Chnst, suggests Creme 
darkly) and the new director-general 
simply didn't want to know about this 
Asian who claimed to he the Messiah. 

That was about six months ago. Since 
then, says Creme. Maitreya has moved 
out of Brick‘Lane to an undisclosed new 
address. He is now willing to accept—if 
asked—-that he is the Clirist. He thinks 
that it is only a matter of time before 
more people come to accept this and is 
willing to wait. 

Meanwhile, Creme will not reveal 
Maitreya’s earthly name. He will only 
say that it is a very common Muslim 
name, with two forenames and a sur¬ 
name. He says that Maitreya holds a 
Pakistani passport but that he went to 
India recently where he opened an 
ashram near Mysore. Where exactly is 
the ashram and what is it called? Creme 
will not say. 

W hat is one to make ol all this? On 
one level, the story is full of holes. 
Assume, for a moment, that the Chnst 
decides to return to Earth. Would he, 
first of all, choose a self-employed 
painter in a London suburb to he his 
messenger? Secondly, why would he 
choose to be an Asian immigrant to tlie 
UK? Thirdly, why would he keep failing 
to turn up on the Day of Declaration? 
And finally, if Maitreya is, in fact, who he 
says he is, surely he has enough powers 
to convince the world of his return 
without depending on the journalists that 
Creme can collect and, surely, it takes 
more than the director-general of the 
BBC to keep the news of his arrival from 
the world? 

Creme has some answers. But most¬ 
ly, it is the parallels with the Jesus 
legend that meet these objections. Jesus 
Chnst too started small. He was bom 
among a persecuted, impoverished com¬ 
munity (the Jews of Palestine) just as 
Maitreya is the member of another (the 
Asians of Brick Lane). Jesus Christ’s 
arrival too was greeted with widespread 
scepticism; his followers too were re¬ 
garded as nuts. It was only after his 
death that Christianity spread. Jesus too 
refused to use his powers to convince 



Creme's mysterious ‘energy’ 


people who he was: they had to 
choose to believe. So why should Mait¬ 
reya’s arrival be that different? 

But then, Jesus performed miracles 
Why can't Maitreya? Well, say.s Creme. 
Sal Baha perfomis miracles Does the 
world take him sc*riously? Humanity has 
got to the stage where miracles con¬ 
vince nobody. Either people have to 
want to believe or they don't. Miracles 
and the like only appeal to the already 
converted. 

Why then, does Maitreya fail to turn 
up each time Creme tells the world that 
he IS on his way? Creme has no real 
answer to this one. His own explana¬ 
tions only make sense if you already 
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believe in the Maitreya legend. Other¬ 
wise, the stories about the Masters 
changing their plans at the last moment 
or about Maitreya being otherwise en¬ 
gaged seem a little dodg>'. 

A personal note. I went to see Creme 
earlier this month at his home in 
London's 1’ufnel Park. We sat on the top 
floor of the house in the room that 
functions as his studio, and which has a 
■plate-glass roof. CremS was friendly; 
pleased that somebody from India was 
pa>'ing attention to his story; and ready 
to talk. 

We are used to spiritual frauds in India 
and so 1 treated Creme with a great deal 
of scepticism. But most of the standards 
we use while dealing with our home¬ 
grown godmen seemed not to work with 
Creme. Indian godmen are iisuallv in it 
either for the gi(^ry or for the money. 
They seek out wealthy devotees and 
make them part with their material 
possessions. Or they launch themselves 
on a massive ego trip, either claiming to 
be God. or letting their devotees make 
this claim La thtmi. 

Creme, on llie father hand, gets no 
glory and no money from his beliefs. He 
still supports liimself by liis painting and 
the Maitieya-believers do not hand over 
large sums of imaiey to him. Nor is he 
on any sort ol ego trip. He still wears 
normal clothes (a polo neck sweater and 
old corduroy trousers when 1 met him), 
disdains saffron robes iwA the like, and 
makes out that he has a very small role 
to play in the Sec and Coming. None of 
the Maitreya-behevers regard him as 
being particularly special--rather, there 
is a sense that they are all disciples 
together. 

'rhe standards that must be applied to 
Creme, therefore, cannot be the eastern 
ones applied to the likes of Chandra 
Swami and vSadachari; instead, he must 
be judged as a Western cultist. Or, put { 
less politely: is he a simple nutter? 

Mv first reaction was yes, the man's a 
nut. After all, his story is bizarre beyond 
belief and his obvious sincerity suggests 
that he is sliglitly deranged, or, at the 
very least, extremely misguided. The 
problem with this assessment is that, in 
most other respects, he didn’t seem like 
a nut. 

Once you accept that he has this 
esotenc view of religion, then, nearly 
everything else Tie says is logically 
consistent within that framework. He 
believes for instance that Jesus was not 
the Christ but a Master who was 
‘overshadowed’ for the last three years 
of his life by Maitreya. Shortly after his 
death, Jesus was re-incamated as Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana. It was Apollonius who 
came to India and preached; and it is 
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Apollonius who is buned in Kashmir. 

Similarly, Gautam was ‘oversha¬ 
dowed’ by the Buddha (who is also a 
Spiritual Master, nearly in the Maitreya 
class) when he founded Buddhism. Mait¬ 
reya himseb has appeared on Earth 
twice; once as Knshiia and once as 
Sankaracharya. 

Why has Maitreya decided to return? 
Well, says Creme, in 1945, after the 
death and desauction of the Second 
World War, he derided that mankind 
needed help to make the transition from 
the Piscean a^e to the Aquarian age, and 
so, 32 years later, he manilcsted himself 
in the world. But is he helping mankind 
by pretending to be a Pakistani comniun- 
ity worker in the East End? Well, 
perhaps he is, and perhaps he isn’t. But 
It is up to mankind to want to take his 
help. Neither Jesus nor the Buddha 
forced their spintual leaderstiip the 
world. 

Doesn’t Creme ever feel silly going on 
and on about the Chnst wlien virtually 
nobody believes him.-^ Ma> be. But then, 
didn’t the apostles face a sinular hostility 
when thev told the w’orld about Jesus? 

A ll of the above is not to sug^.est that 
1 believe Creme or his story. 1 
simply don’t doubt his sincenty, and 1 
don't think he is a complete nutter 
either. 

Jiut, to be honest a lot of what he 
says, outside ol the Maitreya story, is so 
bizaire that it makes the Second (Joming 
scorn like a ct)ldly rational scientilic tact 
by comparison. 

He believes -like Erich von 
Daniken—that the evolution of humanity 
was helped along by extra-tenestnals. 
Moreover, most of these extra- 
terrestnals came Iroin Venus. But suie- 
ly, I interrupted, it has been shown that 
there is no life in Venus? Oh no, he said, 
all that has been shown is that the human 
brain cannot perceive Venusian life. 

Anyhow, the Venusians came to 
Earth 18.5 million years ago and picked 
up some humans who became Superior 
Beings and later, the Spiritual Masters 
of the Hierarchy, one of whom was to be 
known as Maitreya. 

How did Creme know all this, 1 
wondered. Simple, he s^aid. He had once 
received a message (telepathically, 
naturally) to go to a certain spot at an 
appointed time. He did and was at once 
met by a few men in a car who drove liim 
to an undisclosed destination. Who were 
the men, I asked. He looked uncomfort¬ 
able. They were from another nlanet, he 
said finally, but he couldn’t reveal more 
because this was all top .secret. 

That bit of Danikenism was the first 
thing that made me worr>^ a little about 


Cretne. The second was his Sathya Sai 
Bab*} obsession. There are large colour 
picture»of jhe sage of Puttaparthi up 
all overCf^e's studio and so 1 asked if 
he was a Sai Baba devotee. No, he said, 
but he thought that the Baba was a 
cosmic avatar of Krishna. (Apparently, 
Maitreya is a planetai^ dviitar, but this 
got .1 little too complicated for my 
aheady befuddled brain). 

I got a little waner at this stage. Was 
it integral to the Maitreya legend to also 
believe in the cosmic powers of assorted 
clwlatans and Afro-headed conjurors? 
Cr^l^vSiftTiled beatifically. "It’s happen- 
ing^gO^^J)je’..announced. 


I asked bewii- 
“S^i Baba is overshadowing me.” He 
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raised his nght arm. "Can you feel the 
energy flowing out of me?" 

“Er, well, no.” 

”Ah, but some people who have the 
gift can. They say they can see Sai Baba 
standing in front of me.” 

“Well, I’m terribly sorry, but I can’t 
see 01 feel anything special." 

But Creme wasn’t listening. The 
overshadowing was appjirently com¬ 
plete. His eyes stopped blinking. 'Hie 
beatific smile never left his face. And his 
arm remained raised as if in benediction. 

This went on for 20 minutes. At first, 
I tiied hard to feel any energy that I 
might have missed but after the first ten 
minutes, abandoned the exercise. Then, 
it just became a matter of shuffling 
awkwardly, waiting for Creme to 
emerge from his trance or—as he would 
probably prefer---for Sai Baba to return 
to Puttaparthi from Tiifnel Park. 

Finally, much to my relief. Creme 
appeared to retuiTi to the material 
world. He bowed his head, tapped his 
forehead, crossed his chest and folded 
liis hands in farewell. I'he Baba liad, it 
seemed, finally departed, 

‘‘Did you feel it?” he asked excitedly. 

‘‘Er, no. Not really.” 

“Oh." He seemed disappointed. “You 
didn’t feel the energy?” 

“No.” 

“You felt nor/j/og?” 

‘‘I'm afraid so.” 

“Well, 1 certainly felt it,” lie said 
insistently. “He always overshadows me 
when I talk about him. I can fed the 
energy. It's heat. I'm so hot now.” 

“Oh really?” i said, rclu‘ved that 
perhaps I could feel the heat and finally 
share in the experience. “Could 1 tiuich 
you?” 

“Oh yes. you’ll see how hot I’m.” 

I touched him. He was slightly colder 
than 1 was. About nonnal hotly tempera¬ 
ture. “I’m soiry. I can’t feel the heat 
either. ” 

He looked a little crestfallen. 1 piob- 
ably seemed apologetic. We said our 
goodbyes. 

“You really didn’t feel *invtluiig?’’ he 
asked again. 

‘Tm afraid not.” 

We both looked disappointed. But 
Creme recovered first. 

“Here's a copy of our m*agazine," he 
said. “And here’s a picture of me being 
‘overshadowed’ bv Maitreya.” 

^ I studied the pli<»tograph. He looked 
exactly as he had when Sai Baba had 
apparently ‘overshadowed’ him. 

I began to look sceptical. He seemed 
resigned. 

Ah w'ell, either you believe, or you 
don’t, 1 suppose. 

VIr Swighvi/Lomlon 
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Just serv e- a rtd e at 

All Seasons Foods soon plans to storm the market with a wide range of 
ready-to-eat meals in self-healing packs 


A fter 'rvvo-Minute Noodles what? 
1'he packaged foods industry 
senses that a boom is round the 
corner but is still searching for the Next 
Big Thing. So far, c(Misumers have had 
to be content with snacks and sauces but 
by next year, it seems as though the 
search for a new sure-fire product will 
be over. 

All Seasons Foods, a new Bombay- 
based company, plans to stomi the 
market by March next year with a vast 
I ange of packaged foods including ready- 
to-eat meals in self-heating packs (the 
first time such products will appear on 
Indian shelves), sauces, pickles, soups, 
milkshakes, noodles, bread, desserts 
and a vast variety of new products. 

Preserved, canned and frozen foods 
will seem positively outdated once this 
one-and-a-half-year-old company (they 
got the certificate to do business in 
November 1985), the brainchild of A. 
Masand, launches its heat-and-eat meals 
and self-heating packs. But so far the 
only All Seasons products to have hit the 
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Tarla Dalai at an exhibition of All Seasons 
products: cooking up tasty recipes 


market are the tasty sauces, dips and 
ms with intriguing names—Leaves 
(green coriander and mint sauce), Roots 
(garlic sauce), Mexican Fiesta (taco 
sauce). Com Carnival (com dip), Mango 


Harvest (mango ms), etc. 

With Indian customers demanding 
time-saving-no drudgery foods, closely 
following trends in the West, All Sea¬ 
sons has decided to enter the fray in 
collaboration with Booths & Smith 
Associates (UK). 

“To appeal to consumers our products 
must be easily available. They are not 
life-saving drugs that the consumer will 
go out of his way to buy. They must be 
there in every shop in attractive pack¬ 
ages, right before the customer’s eye, 
so that he is inveigled into buying a 
bottle. Our marketing strategy is to take 
our products to every shop,” explains 
Vijay N. Almichandani, general manager 
(marketing and corporate planning) of 
Fairdeal Commercial Agency, All Sea¬ 
sons' distributor for Bengal. In Calcutta 
itself over 2,000 shops will be selling All 
Seasons products. 

If its Rs three-crore ad budget is 
anything to go by, the company certainly 
seems to have an aggressive marketing 
strategy. “Even before our products in 





aluminium and plastic trays and retort- 
able pouches flood the market, we want 
people to recognise the name, AH Sea¬ 
son's, explains Alimchandani. So you 
see Sunil Gavaskar with a wide range of 
foodstuffs smiling down from hoardings. 
"The Little Master know^ what he, eats 
on all occasions and in all seasons," say 
the bright ads in magazines and news¬ 
papers. Model-cum-actress Kitu Gidwa- 
ni promotes the sauces on the small 
screen. Then there is the attractive 
damsel in a green knmeez and a green- 
and-white dhoti sahvar presiding over a 
table crowded with sauce bottles and 
bowls of chips in your comer shop, who 
urges you to taste the new fare. 

'I'he in-shop demonstrations have 
been successful and alter testing the 
dips iiKJst customers can’t resist picking 
up a bottle. In Bombay, Tarla Dalai’s 
presence is an added attraction at these 
demonstrations and exhibitions of All 
vSeasons goodies. "But a great deal of 
customer education is still required to 
create the awareness and need for 
convenience foods," says Sanjiv Makhi- 
ja, All Seasons’ general manager, corpo¬ 
rate marketing 

What has aroused curiosity and 
appealed to the imagination and p.ilate of 
customers at the demonstrations and 
exhibitions arc the self-heating packs. 
All items—vvhether it be Chicken 
Makhanwala, (roanese Brawn Curry, or 
Spaghetti with Cheese Balls—will come 
in two types of packets: heat-and-eat 
packs or self-heating packs, which will 
be Ks two-three more expensive than 
the tomier. 

It may sound incredible to the uniniti¬ 
ated but all that keeps the consumer 
from a hot meal is a tab at the back of the 
carton which reads "pull smartly". A tug 
triggers a chemical reaction in the heat 
capsule on which the meal tray is placed. 
So whether at a cricket match, in the 
office, on a camping trip or a picnic, folks 
will soon be able to have piping hot food. 

"All Seasons is the answer to those 
who are too tired or too lazy to cook at 
home after a hectic day at the office. 
Also, surprise guests will no longer be a 
headache. A packet of ready-to-eat 
Chicken Biryani will solve the problem," 
says Kavita RanKhandani. assistant 
marketing manager of Fairdeal Commer¬ 
cial Agency. All these products will be 
out in the market by March 198.5. 

T he company is setting up a fully 
automated, hi-tcch, computerised 
plant at Nasik with an annual manufac¬ 
turing capacity of 30,000 tonnes at a cost 
of Rs 7.14 crores. 

Fhe plant will have separate produc¬ 
tion lines for vegetarian—Turka- Dal, 
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Gavaskar promoting Aii Seasons wate- a 
tempting array 

Chilli Com Carne, Ondiiiu Curry—and 
non-vegetanan—Kheema Mater, Chick¬ 
en Chow Mtun. Rogan Josh -items. 
Fifty per cent of the production will be 
exporieiK According to Makhija, the 
compain already has conArnied export 
orders from Europe, America. Canada, 
the Far East (Singapore and Hong Kong) 
and the Middle East. "VV<' n-ight have to 
alter the recipea a bit to cater for the 
international palate," he says. 

The next products that w'lll hit the 
market are the pickle meals—I^av Bhaji, 
Bhelpun, Macaroni, Rice, Baingan Bhar- 
tha are some—and quick cup soups 
("pour steaming water and it’s ready") in 
diftercnt flavouis like lamb, chicken and 
mushroom. Veg and non-veg meals, 
pasta, wafers, cookies, sweet dishes— 
Gulabjamun, (iajar Halwa--milkshakes 
and bread will follow. 

Tarla Dalai, the author of several 
vegetarian cook books, is working close¬ 
ly with a panel of five chefs to cook up 
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the recipes for All Seasons Foods. 
Doesn't the cookery expert who has 
always urged people to try their hand in 
the kitchen now find it odd to advocate 
the use of ready-to-eat products? 
"There Js the time to cook and the time 
to use such products. It is com¬ 
plementary. Even though I love to cook, 
there are times when I am totally tagged 
out and hate to step into the kitchen. It 
is bound to happen when one is working 
the whole day," says 'Faria Dalai. 

'I'iic cookery expert is very optimistic 
about the future ot All Seasons Fofids. 
"Convenience foods should take off be¬ 
cause there are so many woiking ladies 
who have no lime to cater for thou 
families’ demands of good food," she 
says. "Even people with the time to 
cook will want to try out our exciting 
range of foodstuffs," predicts Mrs Ram- 
chandaiii. "For with All Seasons, they 
will have the chance to taste uncommon, 
exotic dishes—Lasagne, Hungarian 
Ik'cf (soiilash or Ravioli.” 

I 

I Sujpnsinglv, unlike most other Con¬ 
i' venience foods flooding the market, All 
Seasons fare will be within reach of the 
common man. "All our items are priced 
at or below Rs 35. The easily affordable 
prices are the result of purchase of raw 
materials directly from the farmers in¬ 
stead of the retailers," explains Alim- 
chandani. 

Another great advantage of the 
"ready-to-eat, sterilised, bactena-free, 
hygienic, nutntionally balanced food pro¬ 
ducts" from All Seasons is that they 
have a shelf-life of two years at normal 
temperature. 'Hie fad that no freezing 
or refrigeration is required facilitates 
(Msy storage. "(Jiir products can easily 
be slocked by the local baiiiya (grocer) 
as well as in the supennaikets," says 
Sanjiv Makhija. 

It may be too early to talk atxiul the 
success or failure of All Seasons, but one 
tiling is clear* the people seem to have 
faith in the companv and its heat-and-eat 
meals. For, the Rs five-crore debenture 
and equity issue of 10 August (simul¬ 
taneous issue of 34,19,600 equity shares 
of Rs ten each and 3,20. OCX) 14 per cent 
secured redeemable convertible deben- | 
tures of Rs 100 each for cash at par) was | 
oversubscribed several times. Rather , 
unusual, considering the fact that the ! 
capital market has been in the doldrums 1 
lately. j 

Interesting new products in the pip<i- I 
line, foreign collaboration, an issue that I 
has been snapped up—the stage seems | 
set for the success of All Seasons. But | 
the acid test remains—will the products [ 
catch the fancy of the piiblu ? 

Nandini Dasgupta/Calciifte with 
Ranjana Kapur/Bombay 
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IDH] offers for sale a new series of 
3 year bonds. Amounts invested in the 
bonds are elijtible for daiminit 
exemption from capital };aiiis tax under 
section 54 E of the Income Tax 
Act, 1961. 

Other benefits available for 
investments in the Bonds are 
non-deduction of lax at source 
on interest paid on the bonds; 
exemption from Wealth Tax (under 
section 5(1) xvie of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957) and Income Tax benefit 
under Section SOL. 

Individuals. IH.IFs, F'irmsand 
Companies are eligible to invest in the 
bonds. The bonds can be applied for at 
any lime and are available throughout 
the year. Applications have to be for a 
minimum amount of Rs. 1000 and in 
multiples thereof. (Outslation cheques 
are also accepted and cost of collection 
of the cheques will be borne by IDBI.) 

The bonds carry interest at 9% p.a. 
payable half yearly. Interest 
coupons for the entire 3 year period of 
investment will be given at the lime of 
investment itself. 

At the investor's option, interest for 
the full period of 3 years could be 
paid in advance on discounted 
basis. Under this option, the investor 
will receive for every Rs. 10(K) 
invested, an amount of Rs. 235 by way 
of interest payment soon after 
investment. 


For further details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

Jolly Maker Chambers No. 2 225, Vinay Ki^Shhh'^ar^, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. 
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Goodbye 


The petrodollar boom fuelled by remittances from the 
Gulf is petering out and the state government is 
concerned about the imminent influx of Keralites 
returning home 


uch has been said about the petro¬ 
dollar boom in Kerala and this isr 
not just folklore. The boom is, evident- 
from the consumerism, which has 
reached dizzy heights in the state. As Dr 
P.K. Gopalkrishnan, former secretary, 
Planning Commission, points out, Kerala 
has only four per cent of India’s popula¬ 
tion but It consumes 16 per cent of the 
cigarettes made in India. The per capita 
consumption of cloth is the highest, and 
Rs 7()0-crore worth of superfine cloth is 
sold in Kerala annuallv. 'fhe per capita 
consumption of toiletries, particularly 
soaps, oil and talcum powder, is the 
highest in Kerala's villages, according to 
a senior executive of Hindustan Lever. 
Be it expensive clothes, imported items 
or electrical gadgets, they can be found 
even in a rural household. 

But Kerala, says r)r Gopalknshnan, is 
“an economic bubble”. It has no produc¬ 
tive machinery of its own and lives off 
the money sent from the Gulf. It is 
estimated that around Rs 500-700 
crores is remitted annually by Keralites 
employed in the Gulf, i'his figure is 
expected to fall in the coming years as 
the construction and development prog¬ 
rammes in the (iulf countries have 
slackened. The government of E.K. 
Nayanar is concerned about the immi¬ 
nent influx of Keralites returning from 
the Gulf. Earlier in 1980-81, Nayanar 
said, he had made attempts to try and 
channel Gulf money. The state govern¬ 
ment wanted the remittances to be 
invested in nationalised banks so that 
they could be utilised in prcxiuctive 
sectors of the state’s economy. “We had 
also proposed to the Reserve Bank to 
increase the interest on such invest¬ 
ments. We now have to think of some 
programme though 1 learn that the flow 
of money from the Gulf Malayalees is 
dwindling,” says Nayanar. 

The chief minister recently consti¬ 
tuted a planning board which would 
function as an advisory council. Prof. 
I.S. Gulati, vice-chairman of the board 
and a fonner director of the Trivandrum- 
based Institute for Development Stu¬ 
dies, said that the board would concern 
itself with ways to generate maximumi * 


work opportunities and ensure that 
agriculture, which has been 
"sygOTi|fo^'fa decade, is put firmly back 
. of Keralites 

working in J.he. Gulf will be a major 
problem and “we will have to consider 
ways of resettling them”. 

Tourism is one of the avenues that the 
planning board will look into for creating 
jobs. They will probably encourage pan- 
chayats to set up district tourist councils 
to involve the people once they are back 
from the Middle East. Jobs will have to 
be created in non-government sectors 
and “there is no reason why we cannot 
give a push to medium and small -scale 


has asked the Prime Minister, among 
other things, to post Malayalam- 
speaking officials at senior or middle 
levels in all the Indian embassies in the 
Gulf countries so as to provide advice 
and guidance in matters of law and 
official procedures to the large number 
of uneducated Keralites living there. 

The chief minister has also asked for a 
reduction in the excess baggage freigfit 
rates charged by Air-India on the Gulf- 
Trivandnim sector, which are now much 
higher than on other sectors. 

Nayanar has also made a plea to the 
PM to reduce the exorbitant and ex¬ 
ploitative fares charged by Air-India 
from passengers taking the direct flight 
from Trivandrum to the Gulf countries 
because of their monopoly position on 
tliis sector. He has also asked that 
Trivandrum air¬ 
port be declared 
an international 
airport—Air-India 
and Indian Airli¬ 
nes together oper-| 
ate over 30 inter¬ 
national flights a 
week from Trivan¬ 



A rlUy residence in Kerala; the Quit boom goes bustdinset) E.K. Nayanar: concerned 




industries”. 

'fhere are others, like Dr (lopalknsh- 
nan, who think that Kerala’s nsing 
consumenst trend itself can be turned to 
advantage. Since Kerala has a huge 
market for cosmetics and toiletries, 
these items can be manufactured in the 
state as it has the best sources of oil. 
This would not only generate additional 
employment and add to the state’s 
domestic product, but ahso make a dent 
in Bombay’s control of the cosmetics and 
toiletries industry. 

Meanwhile, chief minister Nayanar 
wrote to the Prime Minister on 3 August 
demanding immediate “attention” of the 
central government “for remedial ac- 
of Keralites in the 
uli and'those returning from there. He 


drum —so that reciprocal services from 
(;ther foreign airlines as well as competi¬ 
tive fares are available to Keralites 
travelling on the Gulf sector. 

Another request to the PM is to 
prevent harassment of and extortion 
from (iulf passengers arriving at Bom¬ 
bay and Trivandrum by customs; offi¬ 
cials. : 

The chief minister concluded lusietter 
saying, “As a matter of faqt, for lakhs of 
our citizens living and working in-living 
conditions in the Gulf countries cind 
remitting precious foreign exchange to 
India, I hope that you would look into the 
above points and take effective remedial 
steps to redress the grievances.” 

Olga tM%iTri¥9ndrum / 
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BUSINESS 




; in the market 

, jjtJfcuoyaiKy in the .stork lurkc- :r* August gave place 
eJCPtc a steep acciine in SeOveniben The BSE 
1 Sensitivity Inciev uiiinged to Fc/rtunately, llic 
- fnarket picKod. itscli up ai ^his point and gradualiy 
'stabili,sed ai ^lound a 70. 

-Unceitauv,ifs rontnric io piague the market. Politic- 
ai' piobiciut^ hr.f: ia:gdv Ocvacc!, but the econoiiiic 
eftccts of AK drougii: ato ys' -c be quaiitined. The 
' biggesv question is. v\hat v/iti the decision on the 
sinngeiu embs .iiiue'* ^vnieh \hc oiarkots nre nrn.v 
operating. 

'Ihe working group, appohited by the Conu'dier )f 
. Capital Issues to go into the recoinniendabor.s or stock 
exchange:', will subniii its report Tnortly. Hy "ho 
this ji)ne.:rG in print, a deasion or. the knotty qyo:0o:'. 
cf lifting the present ban on tbrwara trading 'vili have 
^)eer,.taker, Such a ban ihreatens to reduce the voiurni 
ctf hltfiiness of the brokeis to a -trickle and forced r- 
. three-day 3irike in the Bombay Stoc-k E.cchririgc. Or 
the other hand, any relaxation inav once agait; o‘i cvoke 
v,;^the i3e.^rt '.u g?> on the r ampage. iT will indeed be a 
difficult decision take! 

Wiiile rnc' wahs f^r the 
outco»^e, (he in/c^^lors 
can derive yoldcc iroT’ 
fact tha: after n long interlude 
the priiiU‘r>' is mice 

Ti^din in good shape. To tne 
nev' eiitiant«5, new issues 
appeal lo be an ttr^ctive 
Ui'C cciiple Tiouc of playing 
inc stock market gan*u. 

^ fe «■ ftAV/'MAfinwiIRi ^^coiidary 

RS. RAyOHAUOHURl is relative!;-c,uifct, ihe levels 

^ ' of oversubscripiion in new 

i^aUes generally remain within manageable propor- 
"tidiisl 

The lights market is also hotting up. The 
subscription list of the block-buster mega-issue ot Ks 
206crores from ReliatK^ Industries is now uperr Vhis 
recdid offer of equity has been timed tc perieetK^n It 
. syigArbnises 'with tlie Reliaiice Cup and the commis* 
Asioning of the lA^ plant of the company. Other.- to 
Volloiiy include Food Speciafities, Orkay Silk^ Nihon 
pectronics, TVS-Buzuki. O&wat Agro, etc, llie only 
hesitant note has be,en struck by Tisco; its rights issue 
lias beep deferred probably bec^mse the cuirent 
^rket price could not supp^ tte.level at which the 
imxe price had been peggSI* " 

\lbe questions which haunted the iparket in^Septem-, 
bei will Continue to plague the investors for some more 
By Jiiwali, a dearer picture should emer^.j&Ut ’ 
whatever be the outcome, the now issues and the 
nghy'offers will be there to\fall back on. . 

r fs a Calcutta-base(f marKet analyst and commentatof. , 


BLUE CHIP 
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DIVIDENDS 


Clarion Advertising: 30% 
(same) for J986-87. 

Gokak Patel Volkart: 20% for 
year ended 30 June, 1987. 
Housing Development Fi- 
naiit-e Corpn.: 16% (15%) for 
year ended 30 June, J987. 
Lipton: 20% (15%) for year 
e uded 30 J une, 1987. 

TTK Phanmv: f &% <sanic) for 
year ended 3^1 1987. 

ritt ^marina ami !*igMienf 
\ 5% (20%') for vear onded .31 
! Mc.rdi ni«7 

Vippy Sol vex Products: 10% 
(15%) for year ending 31 De¬ 
cember, J937. 


PROJECTS 


Qualitron Components: Rs 

8.80-crore project t(^ manufac¬ 
ture six lakif black and white TV 
picture tubes at Cahatral, Gu¬ 
jarat, with the help of Jiwrajkas 
of Dyanoia TV and Jhaveris of 
Crown I’V. 

Kajasthnn Tcicpfione: 1.5 
lakh telephone instruments in 
the first year at lihiwandi, Rajas 
than, in technical collaboration 
with LM Encsson AB of 
Sweden. 


ISSUES 


Sip Rosins: Six lakh equity 
shares of Rs iG cacii for caah at 
par on 2 Novcnioe.*. 

Vippy Soiv^'.x Products' 

Rights ii,sue foi Rs ’ 86 crores 
through 1,24,026 convertible de¬ 
bentures of Rs 150 each, car¬ 
rying 14% interest per annum. 


RESULTS 


Housing Development Fi¬ 
nance Corpn.: Total income Rs 
76.86 crores (Rs 56.02 crores) 
for year ended 30 June, 1987. 
Profit Rs 11.9 crores (Rs 9.3 
crores). 

Lipton: Sales K.s 325.40 crores 
(Rs 297.25 crores) for year en¬ 
ded 30 June, 1987. Gross profit 
Rs 18.89 crores (Rs 15.51 
crores) and pre-tax profit Rs 
11 51 crores (Rs 7.52 crores). 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 



Ramesh defeats 
Austra lia 

Ramesh Krishnan fashions India’s 
victory over Australia in the 
Davis Cup semi-final 




ill it be third-time lucky 
for Ind' ? This is a ques¬ 
tion tl it seemed very 
far ay before Pat 
Cash made things easy 
for us, but now it looms farge over 
Gothenburg in Sweden, where India wiU 
meet Sweden in the 1987 Davis Cup final 
from December 20. India entered the 
finals for the first time in 1966 defeating 
Brazil and then again in 1974 when India 
refused to play South Africa in the finals. 

When the Indian squad arrived in 
Sydney, it was prepared for a long, 
arduous haul. There was Pat Cash in the 
singles and Peter Doohan in the doubles. 
And Wally Masur to back them up. For 
India, it was just Ramesh Krishnan and 
fighting spirit 

As things turned out, India played its 
two trumps all right, but Australia lost 
its most effective one. Cash withdrew at 
the last moment, leaving t^am coach and 
past master Neale Fraser dumbfounded. 
“I was so sure that the second name was 
Pat Cash that I didn’t look at the slip until 
much later,*' wrote Indian captain Vijay 
Amritraj. 

Earlier, the Indian thinking was that 
Ramesh would definitely win one of his 
singles matches while he could hope to 
upset Cash. India’s hopes would then 
rest on Vijay bagging one of his singles 
matches. At that stage, India’s chances 
were not more than 3:1. 

Hut Cash’s absence made things much 
better. There was no question of 
Ramesh losing either of his singles 
matches to Fitzgerald or Masur and 
Vijay had a great chance against the 
former. However, things didn’t turn out 
quite that way, though the end result 
was, predictably favourable. India 
blasted both Australians out of the court 
on the first day. Vijay's feat of beating 
Masur over four sets being particularly 
commendable, considenng that the third 
was a gruelling affiiir. 

Was Cash really injured, or was he 
actually more interested in keeping fit 
for future tournaments and therefore 
refusing to take chances with his knee? 
This question will probably never be 
answered, but the spectators at the 
White City stadium and the millions of 
tube-watchers did not find anything 
wrong with Cash’s movement on court, 
in the doubles. 

It was good thinking on Vyay's part to 
stay away from the doubles tie. Even 
without Cash, the Australians packed 
too many guns in that rubber, Vjjay’s 
pre-match comments on Cash notwith¬ 
standing. Hoping to dissuade Ca.sh from 
playing in the doubles, Vijay had said he 
and brother Anand would be aiming to 
ca^ in on Cash's injury. But he must 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Volleyball gets a sponsor 


F or foc iiioi II sport* 

hits' nisloi j i\ ;,ra<' orga 

nisatior; i^ikj ' r* -m ..i-'j 

torvaiu.-. ir>prc'‘/vr1. * r 

sporcmg o.i\:i^]- T:^ ' 

T-$iephon..* iT; i n"*!'. .r./- 
chtc. ^ i^^cr:o^:C'r. 
leyDfiR 'vincn r. 

fuuia, o? f'l'- II, >'-iu 

rumicus .) ^ A lu. 

ac.o»air-*; ji ivjv’’r‘ ' Aan, the 
serrefi'“ i' mj: ^ > ’oil^\lx*il 

promotioi) *'Uk 

first time th^. r « d- Mtiof. :»i'ci 

the agencR^ ouii, mec' * >1 Hu. 0 *-- 
velopment of ha' • jou* lonicd 
hands with r ganisa- 

tion to ellc'.: ' \ d. , 'iiio laslmg 
unproveMudi ji . ..■.'Vjoirib 11 . a par 
ticular* spot, ’ ‘'ac iNiean aas luped 
«) the Spor s 01 India, us 

National (rstu ar a' ind tht 

Volleybiili FjO'-j'air'L >}i luciia, 

The ftOh^-iiK f ihrce- 

tiered sclednor- ana irarriiig piuoess 
designee oa pr ^MOt v.c*iiiinuity ui the 
progress oi tcuenk'd liiciivKiuals. It 
involves an exi^endduu 01 about Rs 
25 lakhs annnall\ ’ ,’i)i< h is expected 
to be rpi <»ii ^ 

At the iowr.. io tl J the M/heme 
rs the pro^djaiiHi'R tor '>(‘hf)ol'level 
boys and gii In Selecuv)i» or talent will 
be fioin the, inter school cham- 
pionstiips, th« bub'junior competi¬ 
tions and any other tournaments 
conducted by the volleyball federa¬ 
tion or SAI and other agencies. I'he 
children will be between the ages of 
n and 18, though the intention will 
be to take players mainly in the age 
group of 14-16. 

A total of 120 such players, com¬ 
posed equally of boys and girls, will 
be paid a stipend of Rs 200 each per 
month. Tltey will not be moved out 
of their present set-up. The schools 
concealed will be helped with equip¬ 
ment and coaches so that the stu¬ 
dents could play regularly. In ^e 
holiday periods, special coaching 
camps will be organised. At the end 
of each year, individual assessments 
of players will be made—with the 
ones not showing potential for ini 
piovemenl being replaced by fresh 
r ecruits, 

Ihe second tier ot the scheme 
encompasses college-level boys and 
girls, who will be paid a stipend of Rs 
406 per month. The selection of 
these players will be based on their 
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The Indlm women's volleyball 
team at the Deihf Aslad 

potential to don Indian colour.^ and 
the age gioup would be lO tr <;2. A 
total of 48 boyb and an equai unmber 
of girls will bt. chosen for int' -.ciieme 
and their evaluanon will loilow the 
procedure to be adopted lor the 
school children. 

At the top level will be an opei> 
class selection of players above trie 
age of 16. These will be top-level 
players who have been or art about 
to be selected for the India squad. 
These players would be offered lobs 
by the Mahanagar Telephone NigdUi 
But only 15 men will be chosen undei 
this scheme and asked to stay 
together as a unit in Delhi. The 
minimum basic pay would be Rs i600 
for each of those chosen. 

With such a broad-based scheme, 
tlie Nigam hopes to lift Indian vol¬ 
leyball out of the doldrums. India had 
won the Asiad bronze medai in ?.958 
and followed it Up *with a silver four 
years later But it had to Wdit tili the 
1986 Seoul Asiad for anothe r bronze. 

It is recognised that there is no 
dearth of talent the country. It is 
just the lack of inii a-structural and 
other facilities that has prevented 
improvement all these years. Maha¬ 
nagar Telephone Nigam hopes to 
remove the impediments on tlie path 
of progress. 

Ar^ SmttH0W 00M / j 

' V-, A: 


have knovm ail along that the ageing and 
unfit Anand could do little more than just 
stand on court. So he decided to play 
Vasudevan with Anand and write off the 
doubles. 

But this move to conserve energy for 
the first of the reverse singles didn't 
bring him success. He went down tame¬ 
ly to Fitzgerald, leaving Ramesh with 
the enormous pressure of facing a 
sprightly Masur and a hostile crowd. His 
father, Ramanathan, had fac^*cl the same 
circumstances 21 years a^^o. He was 
playing the last nibber against Thomas 
Kocli of Brazil and a win was essential to 
get through to tlie final. Ramesh did 
what his father had done in 1966-played 
cool, unruffled tennis to win. 

I n Ramesh’s case the victory was more 
creditable. He was playing against a 
country which had not lost to any 
country other than the United States in 
over 70 years on home soil at such a j 
stage of the competition. Ramesh did | 
not let Masur settle down, attacking him j 
with a fleet-footed approach that sur- I 
pnsed everyone. His volleys were in- j 
variably early and flat and his deft I 
cross-court returns often left Masur 
stranded in mid-stnde. More, he had 
been 1-4 down in the first two sets. It 
was certainly Ramesh Krishnan s finest 
hour and an achievement he acknow¬ 
ledged as much greater than his quarter¬ 
final entry in the IJ.S. Open 

liut the Swedes are a ditfcient prop- I 
osilion altogether. They have the | 
gi eatest depth of talent in internation¬ 
al tennis today with at least four players ! 
better than our best. Above all, Davis 
Cup means the host country’s right to 
choose both venue and surface. Gothen¬ 
burg has already been selected and it is 
highly unlikely that the grass surface 
would be chosen by the Swedes, be¬ 
cause this is the only kind on which the 
Indians play with some kind of authority. 

In any case, even a grass court is not 
iikciy to make a difference to a team that 
IS in top gear and among the leading 
players on the intemafional circuit. They 
pulverised the Spanish opposition in 
Barcelona to reach the final for the fifth 
time in succession. 

The only faint ray of hope for India lies 
in the topsy-turvy results of the current 
Davis Cup competition. There was a 
situation where tbe mighty United 
States and stiong West Germany had to 
go through a relegation play off, with the 
latter surviving in the tournament prop¬ 
er. Even Argentina came a cropper. Will 
the Indian squad bring some Christmas 
cheer to the country.^ 

ArtJHt S«n 








StDopii« to conquer 


Our theatre columnist, Satyadev Dubey, takes a highly individualistic look at the 
development of the English language theatre 


E nglish theatre is dead! 
English theatre is im¬ 
itative. English theatre 
has no roots. English theatre 
in India is the last bastion of 
colonialism. English theatre 
is for snobs and money 
bags—and similar platitudes 
could be stretched out ad 
inSnitum; but to what pur¬ 
pose? 

The real tragedy of the 
English theatre is that no¬ 
body even wants to criticise 
it. The snobbery has gone 
out of English theatre and 
along with it the sense of 
standards. The pity of it all is 
that even English itself has 
made a surreptitious depar¬ 
ture from the theatre. All 
yon hear on stage these days 
is Hindi, Maratlu, Gujarati, 
Parsi—you can even make 
out the south Indian rhythms 
in what ostensibly passes for 
English. 

My snobbery is not re¬ 
garding the accents but the 
sense and structure of a 
particular language. The En¬ 
glish language has been Hin- 
duised without the aid of 
RSS. If only we had the 
courage to declare it the 
nation^ lan^age, we would 
finally annihil ate i t, stanrip it 
out for good oY^ least iron 
out the creases in our social 
relationships caused by the 
so-called English language. 
But this is the subject for 
another article. For the pre 
sent let me not digress from 
the English theatre. 

It was in the late Forties 
that the English theatre—my 
pet hate for the last three 
decades—started making its 
presence felt. Despite 
rumours of si^radic produc 
tions of American plays, it 
was England which supplied 
the intellectual and artistic 
energy at the dawn of Indian 
independence. And the roots 
of tte English theatre in 
Bombay can be traced to a 




handful of enthusiasts who studied at St 


Xavier's CoOege, Bombay. lYie two 
outstanding talents of St Xavier's Col 
lege were Adi Marzban and Bobby 
Padamsee. The latter unfortunately died 


young, and his mantle is said to have 


fallen on Ebraham Alkazi. 


Adi Marzban's production of J.B. 
Priestley's An Itispector Calls was a 


major success of that period. His English 
prc^uction was reproduced in Hindi, 
Gujarati and Marathi, which is indicative 
of the influence of the Eng^sh theatre. 
Bobby Padamsee’s production of Oscar 
Wilde's Salome was another trend 


setter which was later taken up by 


Alkazi. But Marzban slowly dwindled 


into becoming just another money 


maker. His personal warmth hid his 


limited talents, while most people re 


mained unaware of his control over the 




Bombay theatre. He also controlled the 
English section of All India Radio, Bom¬ 
bay. In 1956, when Theatre Group was 
supposedly in dire financial straits, he 
produced The Little Hut, which was 
perhaps the first major financial success 
of the English theatre. 

Then came Adi Marzban’s production 
of Tennessee Williams' The Glass 
Mena^riCf which was another ftttijor 
event in the Eng^shiangi^ge theatre. 
This too was reproduce in Gujarati, 
Marathi and Hindu Another promising 
director—Alyque Padam^e—also 
showed more interest in American 
rather than En^sh plays. He adapted 
The Glass Menagerie {ShisheKeKh!‘ 
hnei) mA^ My Sons (Sara SansarApna 




















Parivar) into Hindi. Having heard good 
reports pf the first production, I went to 
see the second play, and I thought it was 
terrible, t distinctly recall the hot discus¬ 
sions 1 had with Mrs Kulsum Padamsee. 
It is to the credit of the good old days 
that you could criticise the son of the 
lady of the house, and yet not be 
debarred from the house! 

It was only after Alkazi’s return from 
the training programme at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts that Euro¬ 
pean sensibility made its presence felt in 
Bombay's English theatre. This was also 
the time of the famous break-up of 
Theatre Group, and the establishment of 
the Theatre Unit, along with a school to 
train people. Before the break-up, Alka- 
zi had already got some brilliant produc- 
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A tcene from Tarantufa Tanzf: popular with th« massoa 


tions to his credit. But the break-up of 
Theatre Group was inevitable because 
there were too many brilliant people in 
the group. The dominance of one talent 
could not be countenanced for long. 

Though the break-up had some unfor¬ 
tunate consequences—a talented actor 
like Hamid Sayani bid farewell to the 
theatre scene after wonderful perform¬ 
ances in plays like Antigone and No 
Exit—it made the theatre scene richer. 
Two groups were now competing with 
each other for the attention of a very 
limited audience. And before it became 
totally commercialised, llieatre Group 
did put on some memorable perform¬ 
ances. 


T h e numbers of the 

ii wnwtf /jiehewHh butfng 
pockets have jncTMsed to 
such an extent that even the fear of 


them. The public has finalycai^ 
up wHh the English fhoatroj and 
fM a sense of nadonal unity in a 





A ttfli from Bottoma Up: top rating 

In spite of the presence of so many 
brilliant actors and actresses—notably 
Bomi Kapadia, Gerson DaCunha, 

Farouk Mehta, Nergis Cowasjee, Pher- 
oza Cooper—the English theatre has 
always been dominated by the directors. 
And since the plays were Western, they 
did not easily become part of the main¬ 
stream, however brilliant the produc¬ 
tion. For a long time, the actors too did 
not get the kind of public expsoure that 
Indian language theatres could have 
given them. At best, an Adi Marzban 
production acquired the reputation of 
being good fim. But the air of exclusive¬ 
ness and the alien language prevented 
ordinary viewers from showing the En¬ 
glish theatre the kind of enthusiasm they 
displayed when Shombhu Mitra first 
performed in Bombay. 

Recently, however, the numbers of 
the nouveau riche with bulging pockets 
have increased to such an extent that 
even the fear of the English language 
cannot deter them. The public has finally 
caught up with the English theatre, and 
found a sense of national unity in a hit 
production like Bottoms Up, Written by 
Bharat Dabholkar, a natural when it 
comes to brilliant and topical one-liners, 
it has been the biggest money-spinner 
the English theatre has known. It $ho.ws 
Dabholkar’s sincere, unpretentious but 
fun-loving approaqjji to the theatre. Aly- 
que Padamsee, who is known not to like 
the success of others, has been nibbling 
at his nails, and nearly bit off his finger 
with the announcement of the 100th 
show! 

By the end of the Fifties, the Engfish 
theatre practitioners had seen the need 
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for original plays written in English. 
Whatever the standard, it was a laudable 
and healthy trend. The much maligned 
(and rightfolly so) Theatre Group insti¬ 
tuted a cash award for original plays in 
English—and the first winner was Larins 
Sahib written by Gurucharan Das. It was 
produced by Theatre Group and 
directed by Derek Jefferys with Zul 
Vellani in the lead. 

Not many people recall Nissim Eze¬ 
kiel's association with the English 
theatre. I cannot recall whether he was 
part of the original Theatre Group or 
not, but he was very, much a part of 
Theatre Unit from its very inception. 
Besides writing poetry in English, Nis¬ 
sim also wrote a few plays. His long, 
one-act play, Nalini, was very percep¬ 
tive of the advertising milieu it explored. 

The ultimate failure of the English 
theatre was in its non-recognition of the 
critical insights supplied by a person like 
Nissim Ezekiel. Anybody can be well- 
read, but Nissim had an ear and an eye 
for the English language. He tried to 
impart his perceptions to the Theatre 
Unit school of dramatics—but without 
success. Another person with similar 
gifts was P. D. Shenoy who also pro¬ 
duced some English plays. Normally, 

PMrt Padamtae: a atalwart of Bombay’s 





A acan^ from JaauaC/rrtof Slipar«ter;ona of AlyquaPadamaaa’saarilarmiialoal boninzM 



the English theatre avoided Shaw, but 
Shenoy went ahead and produced St Joan, 
Though he never emerged as a major 
director, he was one of the finest 
teachers of acting, with many 

creative insights into 
__ theatre. With Nissim, 

he shared the gift of 
appreciating poetry 
and wanting to share it 
with those interested. 
Like Nissim, he failed. 

he dismal record 
of failures has not 
succeeded in deterring 
playwrights. People 
like Kersy Katrak and 
Gieve Patel are con¬ 
tinuing to write plays 
even though they are 
not being performed. 
One such playwright 
is Manjula Padma- 
nabhan—a graphic 
designer and cartoon¬ 
ist by profession. Her 
first play, Lights 
Out, has been produ¬ 
ced by Gulan Kripa- 


lani. The play honestly expbres a milieu 
without being arty in its approach. 

However, since origin^ plays in En¬ 
glish continued to be hard to come by, 
the English theatre of Bombay had to fall 


P eariPadamsee still talks 
about standards and is 

_ not above deviousness 

to achieve them. In ether words, 

she is not afraid to stoop to _ 

conquer. She has survived working 
with Adi Marzban, Alkazi, Alyque 
Padamsee...On her own all the time, 

she struggles for a living, she _ 

struggles for the theatre, she _ 

struggles for a vision 


back upon translations of plays in indige¬ 
nous liiguages. In 1969, Pnya Adarkar 
translated Tendulkar's Shantata! Court 
ChaluAhe, which received the Kamala 
Devi Chattopadhyay award. The 1970 
production of Tendulkar's Gidhade pro¬ 
duced by Theatre Unit in Marathi was a 
runaway success. Many years later, 
Theatre Group product it in English 
with a brilliant performance by Farouk 
Mehta. Meanwhile, Girish Kamad had 
translated Evam IndrajiU which was 
published in English by the Oxford 
University Press, and performed by IIT, 
Bombay. 






Kamad later translated his own play 
Tughlaq (also published by Oxford I Iru- 
versity Press). Despite its ponderous 
production Tughlaq was a bi^ success at 
the box-office. Apart from bein>? the 
launching point for Kabir Bedi's abortive 
Hindi film career, it was made memor¬ 
able by a bnlliant performance by Bub¬ 
bles Padamsee as Aziz, and a fabulous 
cameo role by Farouk Mehta. Another 
hit was the English version of Tendul¬ 
kar s Sakharam Binder, directed by 
Arun Sachdev. 'Hiroughout these early 
productions a major concern was to find 

Alyque Padamsee and Deven Khote In 
(Hath Ola Saleaman: 

Influenced by 
Western themes 


Indian actors with a “proper English 
accent. Ultimately, however, the fear of 
the Indian accent vanished. Plays like 
Tendulkar’s KaniJa were produced with 
well-known actors of the Marathi and 
other Indian language theatre. 

Though the post-Independence popu¬ 
larity of English is not reflected in terms 
of a corresponding popularity of the 
English language theatre, I am compel¬ 
led to admit that the English theatre (in 





T he audience in those days 

still believed in _ 

straight-forward, serious, 


lit erate thea tre . The popularity of 
Brecht contributed to the 


dismantling of the serious, 


Western bourgeois theatre in an 


unpremeditated, unholy alliance 


with m us icals and cheap sex 
comedies. The Brecht cult inflicted 


untold harm even on the language 


theatre 


Bombay) does not project a pitiable 
scene when compared to serious theatre 
in other languages. 

Institutions like the Prithvi Theatre 
and the National Centre for Performing 
Arts (NCPA) have promoted much 
activity in the English theatre scene 
over the last seven or eight years. In 
spite of occasionally choosing produc¬ 
tions for commercial reasons they also 
played the role of "lucky accidents" for 
the English theatre in Bombay, by 
promoting quality-oriented productions. 

The Seventies saw the entry of 
musicals in the English theatre scene. 
Despite the extra cost of production, 
they did fairly well at the box-office. 
Personal connections between the 
advertisers and producers facilitated the 
subsidisation of production expenses. 

But one memorable musical that was not 
produced by any of the "regulars" was 
Blood Brothers, in which Noel Godin 
made full use of his marvellous resonant 
singing. 

English theatre took a quantum leap 
forward with the emergence of 
Naseeruddin Shah and Ratna Pathak 
Shah on the scene. Both of them had 
performed for the Hindi theatre, and 
Naseer of course had been making rapid 
strides in the new cinema. Together 
with Benjamin Gilani and Tom Alter, 
Naseer and Ratna later formed a group 
called Motley. Naseer is supposed to 
have acquired his taste for the English 
theatre by watchifjg the Kendalls per¬ 
form during his school days. The Ken¬ 
dalls have been in and out of India, 
performing continuously, and their real 
contribution cannot be properly asses¬ 
sed except that it must be considerable. 
Naseer's exceptional spoken English and 
feel for that language is pure Kendall 
influence. 














A ttlll from ¥m ofLa Mancha: EngHth thoatut It pttronittd by tht nouveau riche 


Naseer’s early forays into a new 
territory included plays by Ionesco, 
Albee and Beckett. Waiting for Godot is 
still perfonned on demand. But Naseer 
climaxed his career in En^dish theatre 
with Oedipus Rex, in which he played 
the title role with Veena Pani Chawla 
directing the production. The production 
took Bombay by storm and added to the 
prestige of Prithvi 'Fheatre. Oedipus 
would have been a hard act to follow for 
anyone, but Naseer again rose to Olym¬ 
pian heights in a Shaw play. In the title 
role of Don Juan in Hell, he projected the 
full flavour and richness of Shavian 
English, gave “literate" theatre a much 
needed shot in the arm, and inspired a 
few others to try and recapture “litera¬ 
cy" in the English theatre. 

Another actor who made a reputation 
for himself by performing in art plays 
was Vijay Krishna. In Brecht’s The 
Preventible Rise of Arturo Uihe gave an 
absolutely memorable performance. But 
he came a cropper when he became too 
ambitious and tried out a production of 
Shaw's St Joan. But he cannot be totally 
blamed for this. The musicals and cheap 
sex comedies had destroyed the 
seriousness of the English theatre. 
Strangely enough, the earlier 1958 pro¬ 
duction of St Joan by P. D. Shenoy for 
Theatre Unit had been better received. 
The audience in those days still believed 
in straight-forward, serious^terate 
theatre. The fwpularity of Brecht contri-^ 
buted to the disnumtling of the serious^ 
Western bourgeois theatre in an unpre¬ 


meditated, unholy alliance with musicals 
and cheap sex comedies. The Brecht 
cult inflicted untold harm even on the 
language theatre. 

Veena Pani Chawla followed the 
tremendous success of Oedipus Rex 
with a damp squib— and 
GuUdenstem. Her incapacity to liandle 
the English language was apparent. But 
her phenomenal organisational abilities 
were responsible for the success of a 
subsequent play, Trojan Women. 


I 

S ince ori g inal plays in 
English continued to be 

_ hard to come by, the 

English theatre of Bombay had to 
fall back upon translations of plays 
in indigenous languages. In 1969, 

Priya Adarkar tra nslated _ 

Tendulkaris Shantata! Court Chalu 
Ahe...lhe 1970 production of 
Tendulkar's C aHto de produced b y 
Theatre Unit in IWarathi was a 
runaway 8uccess...Many years 
later, Theatre Group produced It in 
English 


Ending an article on the English 
theatre with Pearl Padamsee is more 
than appropriate. She is 9 till the most 
active and most creative among the 
practitioners. She also manages to do 
her work within the limitations of a 
market economy. She still talks about 
standards and is not above deviousness 
to achieve them. In other words, she is 
not afraid to stoop to conquer. She has 
survived working with Adi Marzban, 
Alkazi, Aiyque Padamsee and even Hindi 
cinema. Her early effort—Ionesco's 
Exit the King—was followed by a super 
success in Death of a Salesman in 19^. 
She has also done marvellous musicals 
like Godspell. On her own all the time, 
she struggles for a living, she struggles 
for the theatre, she struggles for a 
vision. 

Many years ago, a struggling and 
angry young director was watching the 
bappy goings-on at a theatre party on 
the terrace of Hotel Gourdon. But his 
mind was elsewhere—for his leading 
lady had deserted him, and his produc¬ 
tion was in danger of falling through. 
Having vowed to be the greatest, he 
was about to be defeated at the begin¬ 
ning of his career. 

A warm voice said, "Hello there." 

The angry young man was jerked back 
to reality. Pearl stood there, smiling 
warmly at him. She put her hand on his 
shoulder and said, “Don't worry, you'll 
do it." The young man gaped at her, 
tongue-tied. Many years later, he now 
says, 'Thank you, Pearl!"Q 




SPOTLIGHT 


Cricket-time 

stories 

C ricket and controversies 
seem to go hand-in¬ 
glove with each other. So it 
did not come as a surprise 
when N.K.P. Salve's book, 
The Story of the Reliance 
Cup revealed skeletons in 
the cricketers’ cupboard. 
Raking up an old issue of the 
time when the Indian team 


nearly 27 years and had 
steered it through good and 
bad times did not intend to 
leave their brainchild uncared 
for, after their demise. And 
who could be better equip¬ 
ped to look after the journal 
than their own daughter, 
Malvika Singh, an accom¬ 
plished jounialist in her own 
right.'' 

Singh, who is the editor of 
India Magazine besides being 
an associate publisher of the 
Business India group of pub- 



M.A.K. Pataudi: retaliating 

led by former Test captain 
Mansur Ali Khan Pataudi 
had allegedly participated in a 
drunken brawl in Nagpur in 
1965, the chairman of the 
World Cup Organising Com¬ 
mittee wrote that had it not 
been for “the timely in¬ 
tervention of some very high 
officials, the next morning 
some of the players of the 
Indian side would have mar¬ 
ched towards the law courts 
instead of towards the 
grounds”. 

The retaliation from Tiger 
Pataudi didn't take long to 
come. “Mr Salve is talking 
tlirough his hat, ” said the 
irate cricketer. The Re¬ 
liance Cup story, seems to 
be one tale which will not be 
forgotten in a hurry. 


A new assignment 

T he fate of Seminar, the 
monthly journal brought 
out by Romesh and Raj Tha- 
par seemed lo be doomed 
after they passed away. But 
the Thapars, who had been 
publishing the journal for 


N.K.P. Salve; telling tales 

lications, has been appointed 
managing trustee of the fami¬ 
ly trust which will run Semi¬ 
nar. 'rhe monthly journal has 
become sometliing of an in¬ 
stitution, thanks to the Tha¬ 
pars’ undiluted dedication to¬ 
wards advocating free de¬ 
bates on a vast range of 
issues. And Singh is optimis¬ 
tic that she will be able to 
retain its “character and in¬ 
dependence” though she 
plans to branch out and cover 
other “micro-concerns” of 
the present generation and 
involve “new people in the 
universities, in the 
bureaucracy and in politics”. 

Packaging India 
for the United 
States 

F or Calcutta-born Chitra 
Neogi-Tezak who owns 
a TV and video production 
unit in New York it is the big 


I break that she has been wait¬ 
ing for: she has been 
assigned by the Government 
of India to produce 15 televi¬ 
sion commercials for Amer¬ 
ican networks. The product 
that she’s selling—India. 
Three of these 30-second 
spots have already been 
beamed on prime time televi¬ 
sion in the USA and the 
response, according to 
Neogi-Tezak, has been 
tremendous: visa applica¬ 
tions from American tourists 
have quadrupled! 


A graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Aits 


she has done a bit 


role in a Sidney Poitier film 


and radio shows in Canada 


before settluig down in New 


York where she met and 


married Austrian painter 


Edgar 1 ezak. 


Her Indian connection was 


revived when she did seven 


documentaries on the Festiv 


al of India. So. when the 


Government of India decided 


to keep alive the interest that 


the Festival of India had 


generated in the US with a 


promotion campaign on TV 


it was only to be expected 


that Neogi-Tezak should be 


chosen for the assignment. 


Tliis gives me the opportun 


ity to discover my roots 


again, says she, mouthing 


the slogan of her TV com 


mercials: discover 


India, discover 


yourself. 


































Chitra Neogi-Tezak during 
a shooting stint: a big break 

The bitter taste of 
success 

W hoever heard of anyone 
refusing an award, 
especially when it symbolises 
the acknowledgement of 
one’s skill and creativity? But 
Saivjiv Shah, the editor of 
Mirch Masala who was 
selected for the National 
Film Award for his superb 
editing in the film, has done 
just that. And the reason for 
his refusal, he says, is that 
he does not want to be a 
‘‘party to the degradation of 
my profession”. But how 
could an award do that? By 
discriminating between the 


different aspects of filmmak¬ 
ing, he replies.While Rs 
10,000 is given to the person 
selected for best art- 
direction, editing, sound re¬ 
cording or music direction 
(which arc categorised as 
“technical” skills) award¬ 
winning cinematographers 
and directors are given Rs 
15,000 in accordance with 
their “artistic” jobs. 

How can one categorise 
one aspect of filmmaking as 
technical and the other artis- 


her old habits. Recently, she 
struck terror among the 
tough cops of Delhi Police 
and displayed a vocabulary of 
the choicest expletives which 
would have made even the 
most foul-mouthed urchin 
blush. 

Bedi’s temper was roused 
when she discovered that the 
policemen hadn’t been keep¬ 
ing a strict watch over the 
activities of the shopkeepers 
of Sadar Bazar who had been 
illegally stocking firecrack- 



Sanjiv Shah: whose art is it anyway? 

tic, Shah reasons. c 

And just to keep his honour ^ 

intact, Shah has refused to f 

accept the award. p 

’Sf'H/f' w'^v-'V > C 


A fiery tirade 

T he deputy commissioner 
of police strikes terror 
wherever she goes. Kiran 
Bedi who was nicknamed 
‘Crane Bedi’ because of her 
strict vigil over errant motor¬ 
ists, when she was in charge 
of traffic, has not forfeited 



Kiran Bedi: spewing abuses 


ers. When one of the 
godowns accidentally caught 
fire and “bombs” started ex¬ 
ploding, shopkeepers 
downed shutters and ran hel¬ 
ter-skelter fearing that ter¬ 
rorists had once again gone 
on a rampage, 'fhough a 
major disaster was averted 
with the police and the fire¬ 
men reaching the site on 
time, the cops, neverthe¬ 
less, had to face a fiery Bedi. 


Of politicians' 
moods 

T hough the former chief 
minister of Maharashtra, 
Vasantdada Pali I has been 
tirelessly trying to edge out 
S.B. Chavan from the saddle 
of power, he seems to have 
finally given up hope that his 
dream will materialise. In 
fact, he IS so demoralised * 
that the Centre has turned a 
deaf ear to all his pleas that 
he is said to be in the “mood 
to resign” even his guber¬ 
natorial post. He has also lost 
all interest in the toppling 


game as he recently told a 
reporter during a visit to 
Bombay: “I am not here to 
entertain any complaints nor 
am I going to make one to 
anybody. ” Does his “mood” 
have anytliing to do with the 
statement that his estranged 
wife, Shalinitai, made recent¬ 
ly, reprimanding him for dab¬ 
bling in Maharashtra’s poli¬ 
tics while he is still the Gov¬ 
ernor of Rajasthan? 


Harvesting rich 
dividends 

T he agricultural geneti¬ 
cist's brilliant career re¬ 
cord was food for thought for 
the panel of members select¬ 
ing the awardee of the 
General Foods World Food 
Prize. But M, S. Swami- 
nathan, director-general of 
the International Rice Re¬ 
search Institute in Manila, 
who is one of the pioneers of 
India’s green revolution, and 
a former Planning Commis¬ 
sion member, scored over 73 
other nominees to become a 



M.S. Swaminathan: honoured 

recipient of the prize, which 
is said to be equivalent to the 
Nobel Prize in prestige. 

The award, which was 
presented to Swaminathan at 
the Smithsonian Institute 
with commendatory citations 
from the US President, 
Ronald Reagan, Nobel Peace 
Prize laureate Norman Bour- 
laug and the UN secretary- 
general Javier Perez de Cuel¬ 
lar, also carries a cash prize 
of $200,000. 
CompMbyAdfto 
ChattoriM 
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Silk Smitha: no qualms about 
exposing 

Glod willing, and of 
course, the censors willing, 
all you Silk Smilha addicts 
should be able to see your 
favourite non-actress in the 
pink! Well, she says, if 
“Maraleen Mudrow” (that’s 
Silk Smitha refernng to 
Marilyn Monroe), and Bo 
Derek could stride the silver 
screen in the nude why not 
she? And if you think that she 
may not have the guts to 
carry out her threat—rather 
promise—you’re mistaken, 
for isn’t she the same girl 
who thought nothing about 
baring herself for all those 
pornographic glossies when 
she was still a struggling 
actress? 

Though Bhagyaraj is one 
director with the Midas 
touch,as every film that 
bears his name seems to 
reach the silver jubilee mark 
in no time, his one-time fan 
and colleague Shobana is not 




... 


impressed In fact, the ac¬ 
tress—unlike hordes of 
others who are clamouring 
for roles in the star director’s 
films—refuses to work again 
with him unless “he stops 
making the crap that he does 


Riekha’s at a loss to under¬ 
stand why everyone’s out to 
make life miserable for her. 
First, producer Sajjan was 
arrested for fraud and the 
cops landed up at her place 
cross-questioning her about 
a necklace she’d bought from 




Shobana: disappointed with 
her idol 

him ages ago. And again, 
when the poor girl was 
shifted to a nursing home to 
recuperate after a bout of 
typhoid, instead of receiving 
'get weir messages, a whis¬ 
per campaign was launched: 
Rekha had actually been 
admitted in the nursing home 
for a little ‘clean up operation’ 
after her affair with Santh- 
appa had gone out of hand. 
And naturally the actress is 
sick and tired of the industry. 


Jayasudha’s little brat is 
just one year old and she has 
already bought him a cricket 
bat so that he will grow up to 
become another Sunil Gavas¬ 
kar. The star is so besotted 
with her little son that she 
has almost given up going to 
the studios and has been 
refusing producers’ offers 
right, left and centre. In¬ 
stead, she keeps herself 
busy by kootchie-kooing to 
herson.o 












KHXASBAAT 


It happens to all of them, no 
matter how nKxlem, broad¬ 
minded or fun-loving they 
may be. At first, they have 
no qualms about stripping or 
showing off their figures in 
Itsy-bitsy bikinis but a few 
films and some successes 
later, they all start mouthing 
the same lines: ‘No more 
stripping, enough of baring’, 
etc. Kimi Katkar, whom ev¬ 
erybody thought was not one 
to complain about all the 
stripping since she seemed 
willing enough in the begin¬ 
ning (and enjoying herself 
too), has also followed the 
others. She insists that it's 
high time people stopped 
ogling at her and had a 
chance to look at her 
talent instead. But her direc¬ 
tors don't seem to be too 
enthusiastic about Kimi's 
fabulous offer. 

TThere’s no business like 
show-business to bring you 
down to earth and keep your 
feet firmly planted on terra 
Grma. It’s strange how 
though everyone in the in¬ 
dustry insists that Rekha is 
still ‘the best’, no one is 
approaching her to persuade 
her to sign on the dotted 
lines. And it comes as a 
shock that the talented temp¬ 
tress has only one film on 
hand, and in this too, she has 
rivals Dimple Kapadia and 
Mandakini vying for atten¬ 
tion. Rekha had also been 
waiting for Yash Chopra to 
begin on the film, Chandni, 
which he had been planning 
for some time with Rekha as 
heroine and Amitabh Bach- 
clian as the hero. But Chopra 
has conveniently forgotten 
his promise to Rekha and has 
signed on Sridevi, the hot 
favourite of filmmakers and 
audiences. So, all 
that Rekha can do now is 
wait for someone to remem¬ 
ber that the ‘best’ of the 
temptresses is still out-of- 
work. 


(Top) Kimi Katkar: bikinis are 
out; (inset) Sridevi: raving about 
Shekhar Kapur ; (bottom) 

Rekha: still the best? 











I. 


C^nly a Roger Vadim can 
make a Bri^tte Bardot act. 
And Sridevi, who has temp¬ 
ted and taunted many a cine- 
goer with her abundant sex 
appeal is now all praise for 
Shekhar Kapur, in whose Mr 
India she is said to have 
given the best performance 
of her career. In fact, the 
actress herself acknow¬ 
ledging to one and all that 
Shekhar Kapur was the force 
behind her enormous suc¬ 
cess in the film. Sridevi, who 
is said to be the most calcu¬ 
lating among the new breed 



of actresses has signed on 
two films without even 
bothering to ask how much 
she will be paid or wanting to 
know her role. Since 
Shekhar Kapur is the direc¬ 
tor of both films, she is 
positive that nothing c.an go 
wrong with him at the helm 
of affairs. Is Shekhar » 
Kapur then Sndevi's Vadim? 

^laj Kapoor is a sick old 
man these days but his pas¬ 
sion to make Henna remains 
undimmed. Despite his poor 
health RK is busy working on 
the script which has been 
written by the late Khwaja 
Ahmad Abbas. While his 
sons Rishi and Rajeev are ^ 
outdoing themselves to catch 
the master director's atten¬ 
tion in the hope of bagging 
the lead role, others are 
eagerly waiting to see who 
will play the title role of ^ 

Henna, the beautiful Pakista- 
ni girl who falls in love with J» 
an Indian. But Kapoor, as | 
usual, is not giving any clues.o 

.. . . mi j im . g I 
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Desicinei' tir iols for trie man of the world 




“O 

aim is to wipe out 
the 'maths-phobia' or 'math- 
anxiety' from the minds of 
kids and adults and show 
them that mathematics can 
be terribly exciting and hila¬ 
rious too," says the vivacious 
Zarina Mehta, director of a 
new serial, Mathemagic, 
which is scheduled to go on 
air on Sundays at noon. Snaz¬ 
zy computer graphics, lively 
background scores and a 
panel of celebrity quiz mas¬ 
ters, including Siddharth 
Basu (Quiz Time), Ronnie 
Screwvala (Contact) and 
Jayant Kripalani (Discover 
India), make the backdrop of 
this new programme. There 
are a host of other hot-shot 
names like Shemaz Patel (of 
Khandaan fame) who assists 
programme presenter Bhar- 



(From I to r) Siddharth Basu, Jayant Kripalani and Ronnie Screwvala; exploring the magic of mathematica 


It was only to be expected 
of the samajhdar La\i\a}i: the 
aggressive super-housewife 



of the Surf ad is a super- 
achiever in real life too. Kavi- 
ta Chowdhary—that's her ^ 
real name even though peo¬ 
ple insist on addressing hejr 
as Lalitaji—is not just a dow¬ 
dy model: she can tuni on 
her channs and switch over 
to a glamour act with stun¬ 
ning results too. The actress 
who has done a course in 
acting from the National 
School of Drama was a top¬ 
per in her subject and after 


she stepped into the film 


world she has done a few 


gava Krishna. And of course, 
there is the master mathe¬ 
matician of them ail: Alpha, 
the Mathemagic computerl 

^Vfter being made to suffer 
the Bombay brand of Hindi 
over the national network 
(and Manoranjan could be 
cited as one of the main 
culprits for advocating slang 
Hindi), Bahadur Shah Zafar 
comes as a welcomO change 
especially to viewers who 
have been lamenting the de¬ 
parture of mellifluous Ui'du 
from our tele-serials. Liber¬ 
ally punctuated with shers 
and kalaams, which the 
Mughal emperor penned 
himself, the serial moves 
away from the ffinii Hindi that 
Doordarshan seems to be 
propagating these days. 


(Top) A scene from 
Bahadur Shah Zafar. 
the return of Urdu on 
TV; Kavita 
Chowdhary: from 
super-houaewlfe to 
director 




tele-serials too. Now, Kavita 
is bent on proving that she is 
as good behind the cameras 
as in front of it and is direct¬ 
ing her first tele-serial, titled 
Udaan. She also plays the 
lead role of Kalyani, a small 
town girl who rebels and 
overcomes the conventional 
barriers to achieve her ambi¬ 
tions. 

This seems to be the age 
of the magazine boom. And 
since the television and video 
have already made their im¬ 
pact on Indian soil, it's but 
natural that entrepreneurs 
should blend the two to bring 
out magazines in the video 
format. While Bombay con¬ 
tinues to be the fountainhead 
of enterpnsing ventures, 
down south loo, there is no 
dearth of willing entrep¬ 
reneurs to take up a novel 
idea. Eknath is one of this 
breed of brave young adven¬ 
turers and his video maga¬ 
zines in Telugu and Tamil 
have been total sell-outs. ; 
And now he has moved on to 
Bombay—to launch his 
video magazine, Eknathin 
Hindi. Targeted at homebo¬ 
dies, his magazine is a virtual 
storehouse of household tips 
and information on health and 
beauty care with recipes 
thrown in (or good measure. 
And of course, to make the 
package doubly attractive, i 
there is usually one interview , 
with a television celebrity. 

P. Cliiiltanya 
















Which is the first 
Indian tyre company 
to export 

truck radial tyres? 

Not the oldest .Not the biggest. 

But the youngest. 


vxBsmrr 

Vikrant Tyres. The youngest tyre company in India. 
But the first to export truck radial tyres to Europe. 

That speaks a lot for Vikrant's reliability. Reliability 
that will never let you down under any conditkxi-ha^ 
roads, heavy loads and long driving hours. 

Intensive R&O and a collaboration with AVON (UK) 
—tyre suppliers to Rolls Royce-has resulted in these 
high performance tyres. That's why today you find 
more and more Vikrant tyres tolling smoothly on the 
roads-in India and abroad. 














































































































































































• The Bofors gun was being 
brought only for the use of 
our soldiers but soon the 
Opposition parties started 
using it as a political weapon. 
And now people who pro¬ 
duce shopping bags have also 
been capitalising on the name 
“Bofors".The 35-odd men 
and women who sit and de¬ 
xterously make bags of a 100 
shapes and sizes, in Jawhar 
village 120 kms north-east of 
Bombay, suddenly realised 
that their expensive fun bag 
called Gofor (a take off on 



Th« Qofor bag 


Bofors) was selling like hot 
cakes; newspaper cuttings of 
items on the Bofors scandal 
were printed all over these 
bags. 

Achintya Mukherjee who, 
along with Roxana Amin, 
manufactures various un¬ 
usual items, says that two 
years ago they took 11 skil¬ 
led people from Bombay to 
teach the Adivasis in Jawhar 
the techniques of screen 
printing. When these youths 
finally began to produce the 
bags, Gofor was just one of 
the many varieties of the 
shopping bags. Little did 
they realise that they would 
soon be selling 700 Gofor 
bags a month. 

They found it to be an 
exhilarating experience. 
Many people have suggested 
that the Adivasis of Jawhar 
should now come out with 
“Bofors cartoons" on their 
bags. However, Mukherjee 
is wary about it. He says that 
ideology and business do rpt 
go together, "We are in this 
5 for fun. It may sell well, but 
; we would have the author¬ 
ities breathing down our 
j backs." 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


• Ex^n as the United States 
of America has agreed to 
provide some super^'ompu- 
ters fbr us, India has decided 
not to bank solely on Amer¬ 
ica's largesse,but build its own 
supercomputer. The super¬ 
computer which will help In¬ 
dia's leap into the 21st cen¬ 
tury will be coordinated and 
executed under the Centre 
for Development of Advance 
Computer Technology of the 
department of electronics. 
This is part of the proposal 
submitted to the Union gov¬ 
ernment by a committee on 
supercomputers headed by 
Peofessor C.N.R. Rao. The 
committee had listed 14 pre¬ 
mier organisations in the 
country that has the potential 
to develop the required soft¬ 
ware. The National Aero¬ 
nautical laboratoi^ in Banga¬ 
lore in collaboration with 
Wipro Technological Centre 
has already built a parallel 
nrocessing computer with 
four processors called Flow- 
solver MKI which can be 
applied to aerodynamics and 
fluid dynamics. The parallel 
processing technology that 



will be used for the super¬ 
computing system involves 
connecting a large number of 
microprocessors. I'he esti¬ 
mated time required for 
evolving this mind-boggling 
system is three years. Only 
USA produces supercompu¬ 
ters, while the Soviet Union 
is close to producing a similar 
sophisticated system. 

• Anyone who has been 
smoking packs of cigarettes 
everyday and has finally de¬ 


cided that he has poisoned 
himself enough can now seek 
the help of Smokers Anony¬ 
mous. Like Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the world-wide 
organisation which has been 
the refuge of those desper¬ 
ately trying to get out of 
alcoliolism, this new orga¬ 
nisation will give advice and 
send literature to those who 
approach them. The orga¬ 
nisation has been formed as 
part of a vigorous campaign 
launched to make peo^e 
aware of the danger of smok¬ 
ing. 'Flirow away your last 
pack and write to K. Veeru, 
Smokers Anonymous, Post 
Bag No 5679, Bombay, en¬ 
closing a one rupee stamp for 
literature. But don’t let your 
will-power go up in smoke. 



• For the young folks of our 
cities, it has always been 
possible to ape"Superman" 
Christopher Reeve or the 
sexy Bo Derek by wearing 
their kind of clothes. And 
now in Bombay, it will also 
be possible to move around 
with Iheir kind of eyes. But 
there is one catch! This pri¬ 
vilege can only be extended 
to those who are either 
myopic or hypermetropic: if 
they have brown eyes and 
want them to be green or 
aqua, they can now have 
them from Bombay’s new 
Contact Lens Centre run by 
London-returned contact 
lens specialist Jyoti Dave. 
She is prepared and eager to 
supply tinted contact lenses 
in four different shades. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 18 OCTOBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This IS not a favourable week 
^ for most of you Profession- 

als should be on guard tfieir 
colleagues may let thorn 
down Fmancially, you will be in a light 
situation, do not borrow any money now 
One of your close friends will let you down 
Postpone matrimonial plans Those who 
are above 50 should be very careful about 
their health. You might have to look after an 
elderly relative Social engagements will 
keep you busy during the weekend 
Good dates: 18, 19 and 20 
Luclty numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


^ LEO (21 Juiy—20 August) A 

^ fair degree of good fortune 
^ and happiness is in store for 
^ you this week A favourable 
gj period for artists, craftsmen 
and intellectuals They will come in contact 
with influential people Businessmen 
should be careful and avoid any kind of 
investments For housewives this is the 
lime to buy expensive items, they might 
even receive gifts Look after your health. 
Love and marriage are forecast for this 
phase 

Good dates: 18, 20 and 21 

Lucky numbers; 1, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North west 


B SAGITTARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) This is a 
favourable week for most of 
you On the domestic front, 
you will not face any financial 
hardship, on the other hand, you might be 
able to save enough money to buy some 
fancy goods A marriage in the family is 
forecast A letter should bii#ig good tidings. 
Lovers can go ahead with their plans for the 
future Do not hesitate to take advice from 
your elders they will help you in times of 
crisis. 

Good dates: 19. 23 and 24 

Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-west 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

The stars are favourable for 
you this week. Those in love 
can go ahead and get mar¬ 
ried Students are also likely 
to do well this week some of them may 
even go abroad Politicians will succeed in 
keeping their opponents at bay Business- 
men can go in for some fresh investments 
Financially you will prosper but avoid any 
kind of extravagance or senseless spend¬ 
ing. 

Good dates: 22, 23 and 24 

Lucky numbers: 1,3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Businessmen 
should look for fresh pas- 
expand and diversify 
their business For those in 
the mass media, this is a favourable week 
An outstation trip is likely to benefit most of 
you If you have children they will do fairly 
well in their studies This is not an auspi¬ 
cious nc'^asion for love affairs Your health 
IS likely to improve. Academicians and 
lawyers will do exceedingly well 
Good dates: 19, 20 and 22 
Lucky numbers; 4, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; South I 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 

20 January) Businessmen are 
X advised to concentrate on 

\ Iheir irwestment and avoid 

A any kind of socialising You 

must not argue with colleagues and super¬ 
iors under any ciicumsiances t his is not a 
favourable week for most of you. children 
can be demanding f-or those in love, 
however, this is a bright phase Creative 
artists and writers will gam recognition A 
change of residence is likely 
Good dates; 20. 21 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 1. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction; North 


GEMINI (21 May-20 June) For 

W creative people, this is a very 
y j auspicious phase However, 
^ r overexert yourself un- 

necessarily, and weigh your 
prospects before you lake any important 
decision. Do not take anything for granted 
as far as property matters are concerned 
For those in government service, a promo¬ 
tion IS in the offing. 

Good datis: 18, 20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


LiSRA (21 September-20 

^ favour- 

able week for romance Slu- 
dents will gel a chance to 
study in some reputed in¬ 
stitution, be It here or abroad But profes¬ 
sionals may not be all that successful. 
Legal problems are likely to bother you this 
week. Look after your health Do not 
hesitate to ask your elders for advice. 
Good dates: 21, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 5, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A fairly successful 
week for you Your diligence 
and ambition will propel you 
forward on the road to suc¬ 
cess. But do not overstrain yourself A 
pleasant surprise, however, is round the 
corner. Students are advised not to fritter 
away the chances that come »heir 
way 

Good dates: 19. 22 and 23 

Lucky numbers: 4, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Avoid speculative ventures 
during this period. You are 
likely to get help from your 
elders and relatives. Stu¬ 
dents will do well in their examinations The 
domestic front will remain peaceful A 
pleasure trip is in the offing. A favourable 
week for matrimonial negotiations. Though 
you will not be hard up for money this 
week, try to curtail unnecessary spending. 
Good dates: 19, 21 and 22. 

Lucky numbers: 1. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: North-east 


SCORPIO (21 Octobor-20 
November) Students, espe- 
cially children, will do very 
well in their studies. Some of 
them even might get a dou¬ 
ble promotion. On the professional front 
most of you will do very well. Lovers should 
avoid understanding.a minor tiff might lead 
to permanent misunderstandings. Do not 
neglect your health. Friends and relatives 
will be particularly helpful. 

Good dates: 18, 21 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 2, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-east 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) For those in love, this 
IS a favourable week Mat- 
E.* rirnonial matters may be pur- 

sued But a new crisis may 
crop up in the family, but do not despair 
Handle the problem with tact Even finan¬ 
cially. you may lun into rough weather 
Businessmen put away all expansion 
plans for the time being Students will do 
well in their studies. 

Good dates: 18, 19 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 2, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; South-west 


Star Partners: Cancer— Cancer 

Both personalities are of a highly complex and emotional nature Because of this trait, there is bound to be a lot of 
friction between the two Frequent quarrels are only a part of this phenomenon. If they can look upon problems with a 
clear, unbiased eye then there is bound to be harmony. Sexually, they may not be very compatible. 
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This could be your last picture 
of power cut 


Switch on instant power with Gensets 
from Batliboi 


Hundreds of installat’ons all over the country have switched to | 
Batliboi to stay aiiead in the power game. 

The reasons: 

□ Batliboi s time-tested design, application and engineering 
expertise, experience and capabilities right from concept to 
commissioning 

□ Availability of any configuration. Single sets of upto 1000 KVA. 

For higher ratings, sets in parallel j 

□ Perfectly matched, rugged and fuel-efficient diesels and failsafe I 

alternators for optimum performance. k 

□ Prompt and efficient countrywide after-sales service, just a telephone 
call awav. 





For furtii^r details, corUacl 

I^^BATUB0lu.°r" 

Ai)eejay House, V.B Gandhi Maig, 

Fori, Bombay 400 001. Telex: 011 -2284/4852 


Offices. 

Alunedabad • Banijalore • Calcutta • Coimbatore * Delhi * Ernakulam • Indore * Jaipur * Jamshedpur • Lucknow • Ludhiana • Madras • New Delhi • 
Patna • Pune • Secunderabad • Vijayawada ManufacturiAM Division L'dhna (Surat) 




QUIZ 



1. The first international flight in the 
world was from Calais in France to 
Dover In England in 1909. Name the 
pilot. 

2. Name the leading American air-ace 
of World War I. and later, a top 
airtinea executive who referred to 
dvit aviation as a "business of put¬ 
ting bums on seats". 

3. SABENA. VARIQ, Qaruda and 
AVIANCA are the national airlines of 
which countries? 

4. What organisation was formed in 
1919 in order to "prepare orga¬ 
nise intemationSi aerial traffic"? 

5. QANTAS is the national airline of 
Australia. What do the initials OAN- 
TAS stand for? 

6. With which airline was the eccentric 
multi-millionaire Howard Hughes 
associated? 

7. Which "national carrier" is called the 
bankers' favourite airline? 

8. Which airline is the "national carrier" 
of three countries and owns a large 
share of Thai Airways international? 

9. Talair is the domestic airline of which 
island-country? 

10. In the Seventies, a privately-owned 


(This week's quiz is on civil aviaton) 

airline which believed in cheap fares 
and unostentatious* travel caused 
ripples in the civil aviation industry. 
Name the airline and its owner. 

11. Who, in October 1932, flew a Puss 
Moth (a tiny aircraft) from Karachi to 
Bombay and 50 years later, flew the 
same aircraft on the same route? 

12. Quif Air belongs to four Middle-East 
countries. Name them. 

13. "A great way to fly" is the slogan of 
which airline? 

14. Which is the largest Asian airline? 

15. "Smile, attitude, humility and coop¬ 
eration" is the motto of the air- 
hostesses of which airline? 

16. The line, "This is an authentic pas¬ 
senger statement" accompanies 
quotes in advertisernents by which 
airline? 

17. Who said in 1945: "We were once 
told the aeroplane had ‘abolished 
from tiers.' Actually it is only since 
the aeroplane became a serious 
weapon that frontiers have become 
impassable". 

18. A Korean airlines took off from John 
F. Kennedy airport. New York, on 31 
August. 1983. and was shot down a 
few hours later by the Russians. 
What was the flight number? 
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UUELL, I HAVE A 
lot of TMIN65 TO 
C70..MVAPP0INTMEMT 
BOOK IS JUST 
ABOUT FILLED... 



^ I GUESS \ 
EVERYBODY 
IS BUSY THESE 
PAYS... > 



THIS YEAR l‘M 60NNA KICK THAT 
BALL ALL THE LUAY TO MOUNT RUSHMORE/ 




I THINK I MAPE 
A MISTAKE..I HAVE 
AN OPEN SPOT PURINE 
THE FIRST PART OF 
N0VEMBER..5HALL lUE 
TR‘1' ITA6A1NTHEN? 
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THE GREAT 

MADRAS 

RACE 

T he race is on in Madras. 

Not at the Guindy race 
course but at St. George 
building, the seat of power. 
And m this high-powered 
race to the throne, Veerap¬ 
pan. one-time manager of 
MGR’s affairs and ex¬ 
strongman of the AIADMK, 
seems to be a favourite. Of 
late, he has been pouring 
accolades on the Prime 
Minister and this has made 
Jayalalitha and Panruti 
Ramachandran, MGR’s 
nominee who has been run¬ 
ning the show in his absence, 
sit up anxiously. But the 
impact of Veerappan’s sweet 



Veerappan: praising the PM 

words may have been more 
profound in Delhi, not on the 
Prime Minister but on 
Karuppaiah Moopanar, the 
‘permanent’ general secret¬ 
ary of the AICC(I), who has 
long been wooing Jayala- 
litha's faction in the 
AIADMK. And, of course, if 
she had praised Rajiv, not an 
eyebrow would have been 
raised. Veerappan however 
seems to be keeping all other 
pro-Congress factions in his 
party on their toes. The 
eternal number two in the 
Tamil Nadu government, fi¬ 
nance minister Nedun- 
chezhiyan, had to quickly 
make a tran-Atlantic call to 
MGR. After that Nedun- 
chezhiyan and Shanmugam 
have united to hold the fort 
while some faction leaders j 
are allegedly finalising plans : 



Shanmugham: holding fort 

to split the party. Mean¬ 
while! Karunanidhi is trying j 
his best to steal the show 
from the troubled ruling par- | 
ty. Recently, the DMK 
grandly celebrated the birth¬ 
day of Annadurai, while the 
AIADMK, perhaps too 
absorbed with its own trou¬ 
bles, let the occasion slip by 
practically unnoticed. 


NTR FIGHTS 
HIS DEPUTY 

T WO giants of the Telugu 
Desam are heading for a 
showdown. NTR and N. Sn- 
nivasulu Reddi, the second 
ranker in the cabinet, are 
falling out. During Ins recent 
visit to Nellore, NTR drama¬ 
tically suspended Reddi’s 
elder brother and announced 
a high-level probe by the 
inspector general of police 
into his alleged misdeeds in 
district cooperatives and 
other bodies. NTR did not 
even discuss the matter with 
his colleague before he 
announced the probe against 
his brother. And to add insult 
to injury, NTR even visited 
the home of the Anam family, 
which has had a long¬ 
standing feud with the Red- 
dis. Then came the shocking 
news that the Nellore district 
committee of the party had 
served a showcause notice to 
Srinivasulu Reddi, asking for 
an explanation for his con¬ 
duct on several counts. Yet 
Reddi Continued to shout 
firom the rooftops, that no 
one was more loyal to NTR 
than he. This has not fooled 


NTR’s supporters who have 
been spreading allegations 
about Reddi, accusing him of 
trying to sideline the CM. 
But Reddi himself, perhaps 
taking the cue from the actor 
leader, has declared that he 
would lay down his life in 
order to receive an affection¬ 
ate word from NTR. And so 
the drama goes on. But will 
NTR relent? 


BURNING 
GHEE TO SAVE 
THE PM 

C ongress(I) leaders of 
Karnataka are particu¬ 
larly loyal to Rajiv Gandhi. 

But some of them may have 
gone tex) far recently in de¬ 
monstrating their support 
with the Vishwakalayana 
Mahayagna organised by par¬ 
ly MPM.V. Chan- 
drashekhara Murthy in De¬ 
lhi. The extravaganza 
allegedly cost lakhs of 
rupees, some of which came 
very graciously, says an in- 
foiTned source,from none 
other than the Khodays, the 
liquor barons of Karnataka, 
who always like to keep the 
Congress(I) happy notwith- 
slanduig their special rela¬ 
tionship with Ramakrishna 
Hegdc.And the nine-day yag- 
na, which involved teams of 
cooks and pundits brought in 
specially from Karnataka, 
spared no expenses in prop¬ 
itiating the gods on behalf of 
the beleagured Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Of course Rajiv Gandhi 
himself did not deign to be 
there, but it is reported that 
Buta Singh and S. Bangaiap- 
pa paid their homage on the 
occasion. Whoev er 
may have been behind it, 
the irony of spending lakhs of 
rupees on hundreds of kilos 
of ghee, flowers and coco¬ 
nuts for a yagiia when Karna¬ 
taka IS reeling under a severe 
drouglit has completely 
escaped liim. I'he more 
sensible Congress(I) leaders 
are hastily trying to distance 
themselves from the entire 
episode. 


KARNATAKA’S 

POLITICAL 

FORCES 

K annada, Kannadigas and 
Karnataka might soon 
get a benefactor even more 
zealous than the redoubtable 
Patil Puttappa, chairman of 
tlie Kannada Watchdog Com¬ 
mittee. A new regional party 
is to be officially launched on 
18 October to counter what 
is termed as the total ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the Janata Party 
and other national parties.in 
serving the interests of the 
state. The parly, yet to be 
named, will be de facto 
headed by the Karnataka Ra- 
jya Raitha Sangha leader 
Prof. Nanjundaswamy, who 


Nanjundaswamy: new line 

has been threatening, since 
the beginning of the year, 
that his tamer s organisation 
will soon emerge as a major 
political force to contest the 
next elections. Other consti¬ 
tuents of the political umbrel¬ 
la arc the Wnters and Artists 
Guild, the Raj Kumar Fans 
Association which has always 
had ix)iitical ambitions, the 
Dalit Sangharsha Samki. 
some labour groups, and a 
fledgling organisation that 
calls itself the Action Com¬ 
mittee Against Hindi Im¬ 
perialism. At first glance the 
gr oups seem to have pre¬ 
cious little in common, what 
with the Raitha Sangha being 
accused of being a wealthy 
farmers’ lobby, and the Raj 
Kumar Fans Association 
handicapped by its chauvinis¬ 
tic image. 
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N.C. ChaturvedI: vague anawera 


WHEN 

GENERAL 

SECRETARIES 

BLUNDER 

T he All India Congress 
Committee(I) speaks in 
^ many voices now. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, although AICC(I) 
general secretary Naresh 
Chandra Chaturvedi in a re¬ 
cent statement welcomed 
RSS support for the ruling 
party, both Ghulam Nabi 
Azad and K.N. Singh cate¬ 
gorically denied that the Con- 
gress(I) had any need for 
RSS support. Usually, the 
AICC(I) general secretaries 
take time to settle down, and 
do not fall prey to the foot-in- 
the-mouth syndrome so 
soon. But the new general 
secretaries have started con¬ 
tradicting each other only a 
couple of weeks after being 
appointed to their posts. The 
manner in which some of 
them brief the press is also 
curious. Naresh Chandra 
Chaturvedi almost always 
answers pressmen's ques¬ 
tions in terms of remote 
parallels in the Hindu epics: 
recently he told a group of 
reporters that V. P. Singh 
had woven a cocoon of self- 
pity around himself just as 
Kaikeyi had gone into her 
kokh (womb). The practice 
of one general secretary 
briefing the press was dis¬ 
continued precisely because 
one person was prone to 
error. Too many of them 
blundered, Jitendra Prasad 
Arya and Srikant Verma 
being prime examples. After 
Rajiv Gandhi came to power, 
and Aijun Singh was made 
AICC(I) vic^resident, Na- 
jma HaptuUan did most of the 
talking to the press. But she 
could not be t^en at her 
word—even if she said any¬ 
thing consequential—be¬ 
cause it was always Aijun 
Singh who was the real 
spokesman. Later N.K. 
Sharma became the spokes¬ 
man. But he, too, made silly 
mistakes. After the recent 


AICC(I) reshuffle, things 
have changed for the worse. 
There are three persons 
briefing the press instead of 
one. What the high command 
does not realise is that three 
people are more prone to err 
than one. And some of the 
statements Ghulam Nabi 
Azad issues are written in 
unreadable English, which 
only adds to the confusion. 


V.P. SINGH 
WONT MOVE 
OUT 

V . P. Singh has been 
asked to vacate his 1 
Teen Murti Road house. The 
spacious bungalow had been 
allotted to him when he was a 
minister in the Union govern¬ 
ment and is located very 
close to the PM s house on 
Race Course Road. The 
general secretary of the AlC- 
C(I), Ghulam Nabi Azad, had 
written to the former de¬ 
fence minister requesting 
him to vacate the premises 
and also to resign his Parlia¬ 
ment seat. V.P. Singh has 
been offered a less spacious 
house on Balwant Rai Mehta 
lane. But he now refuses to 
shift on the plea that other 
persons who have been 
dropped from the Union 
ministry continue to occupy 
their ministerial bungalows 
even though they are not 


ministers any longer. Among 
those who are known to be 
living in their old houses 
even after being dropped 
from the cabinet are V. N. 
Gadgil, Anin Singh, A.B.A. 
Ghani Khan Chowdhury and 
of course, V. P. Singh's own 
colleagues in the Jan Morcha, 
Arif Mohammad Khan, Arun 
Nehru, and V.C. Shukla. 

Said an AICC(I) general 
secretary “V. P. Singh 
appears to believe in plain 
living and high thinking. But 
the fact that he refuses to 
move from his ministerial 
house shows that he is not 
such a simple man, after all. ” 


WHY IS 
ARUN NEHRU 
SUSPECT? 

T he Surajkund Opposition 
conclave was a babel of 
voices. During the conclave, 
N.T. Rama Rao made no 
secret of his aversion to one 
person: Arun Nehru. He spit 
venom at every mention of 
the “Confess agent” in the 
Opposition ranks. NTR has 
not obviously forgotten how 
Nehru masterminded his 
ouster in 1984. NTR shook 
hands with all except Nehru. 
He even ruled out the possi¬ 
bility of uniting with the Jan 
Morcha—mainly because of 
the presence of persons like 
Arun Nehru who have come 
out of Rajiv Gandhi’s inner 


circle. NTR appears to have 
made Arun Nehru’s ouster a 
condition for allying with the 
Jan Morcha. Before NTR had 
arrived, Arun Nehru had in¬ 
vited the wrath of yet 
another Opposition leader, 
Mahendra Singh Tikait. 

When Tikait wanted to enter 
the room where the leaders 
were meeting, Arun Nehru 
asked him to wait a while. 
This enraged Tikait."Who are 
you to stop me, you Con¬ 
gress agent," he shouted. 


AJIT SINGH 
IN THE 

WILDERNESS 

T hqse are hard times for 
Chaudhury Charan 
Smgh’s son Ajit Singh who is 
trying his best to politically 
rehabilitate himself through a, 
padayatra (what eisa?). Ajit 
Singh and his 500 strong 



Ajit Singh; nowhere to go 


entourage passed through 
the dacoit infested areas of 
Etawah, in Uttar Pradesh. 
But unfortunately, the main 
obstacles the padayatm 
seem to be facing are not 
only harsh weather and the 
elements, but also mischief 
by the state unit of the Lok 
Dal (Bahuguna) led by Ajit 
Singh's bete noire, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. When Yadav’s 
men learnt that Ajit Singh 
and his padayatris were on 
their way ffom Etawah to 
Auriya, they got hold of a 
tanker full of coal tar, burnt 
the tar and spread it thick 
almost one and a half 
kilometres along the road. 
The padayatris had to stop. 
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TRAVELLING 18 
APROBLEM 

T he cover story, {A Tick¬ 
et to !Kfe|27 S^em- 
her—3 October), made in¬ 
teresting reading. But, under 
the present circumstances, 
travelling in the country is a 
problenv--and hazardous. 
Terrorism, inflation, and 
natural calamities like floods 
and drought make the tourist 
think twice before undertak- 
inga journey. The spurt in 
tourist activity has led toa 
mushrooming of travel agen¬ 
cies, some of which, unfortu¬ 
nately, dupe travellers. 
However, it is heartening to 
note that there are a large 
number of video coaches 
connecting our tourist spots 
that enable us to travel in 
comfort. More importance 
should be given to the Indian 
tourism industry—even 
small countries like Hong 
Kong, Thailand and Malaysia 
have been atd^cting more 
tourtets than 
BJL Bern, 

■ the government's deci¬ 
sion toimport cars and buses 
for the proposed rent-a-car 
scheme to give a fillip to the 
tourism industry is nothing 
but a strain on our forei^ 
exchange. While it is pafofiil 
to note that the tourism 
ministry is going ahead with 
its plans to import 100 luxu:^ 
airconditioned buses, what is 
more disconcerting is its de¬ 
cision to clear a scheme in¬ 
volving two international 
tourist cab network firms. 
Hertz and Budget Rent-a- 
Caf, to take care of long¬ 
distance taxi operations in 
India together with lodd 
travel agents. While there is 
no doubt that the foreign 
tourist will get better service 


this way, the sad part is that 
this wiB come as a blow to 
the local auto industry. 
Moreover, foreign cars are 
allergic to Indian roads. 


(rmatNeM 


THE PRICE OFA 
PRACTICE 

npianks for throwing light 
I on the abominable prac¬ 
tice of sati {Dying hr the 
dead, 27 September—3 
October). Tlie practice is not 
only foolish, but also shows 
the amount of misunder¬ 
standing and superstition 
rooted in the minds of the 
people who hail the custom. 

If Kanwar was indeed a 
devi, ^n why was she 
allowed to enter the funeral 
P 3 n'e.^ The values of religion 
have been eroded by such 
customs. 

Oopaimmh,CaietMa(WM 

ffangrfT 

■ The practice is shameful, 
barbarous and illeg^. All the 
women's organisations in In¬ 
dia should condemn such an 
act and revolt against those 
who abetted the crime. What 
is even more shocking is that 
such a practice is taking place 
in modem India. In the eyes 
of the law all those who 
watched her die on the pyre 
are guilty of the crime and 
should not be allowed to go 
scot-free. Today, women in 
India are fighting for their 
liberty and freedom. A good 
number of widows are living 
a dignified and meaningful 



life. Some people regard the 
practice of sati as dharma, 
but nowhere in the Rig Veda 
is there any mentkHi of this. 
Rather, the Rig Veda even 
allows the remarriage of 
widows. 



■ Have the descendants of 
Maharana Pratap sunk so low 
as to extol the barbaric cus¬ 
tom of safrand to glorify it in 
the garb of Hindu religion? 

Do these overzeakms Ra¬ 
jputs of the 20th century 
ever ponder about the agony 
their devi must endure? It 
would enhance the glory of 
Rajasthan if these fanatical 
Rajputs raised fitting memo¬ 
rials to heroes like Maharana 
Pratap instead of collecting 
fimds to build temples to 
commemorate their barbaric 
deed. 


(UUar P twdm h) 


QUALITY IS 
VITAL 


W ith 418 officers to 
assist him, the Prime 
Minister runs a veiy incom¬ 
petent and ineffective gov¬ 
ernment indeed {The Prime 
Minister's ofSce, 27 Septem¬ 
ber—3 October). Nor is his 
government going to become 
any more effective if it con¬ 
tains 4,180 or even 41,800 
officers, unless it changes 
the very style and methods 
of its functioning. The photo¬ 
graph which accompanies the 
article, of the PM discussing 
with his seaetaries '‘ways to 
improve efficiency", serves 
to illustrate that such meet¬ 
ings are useless when it com¬ 
es to chalking out effective 
strategies to tackle prob¬ 
lems. 



■ The workload of the Prime 
Minister has increased but 
the responsibilities should be 
distributed. This would bring 
down the expenses consider¬ 
ably. The Rs 160-lakh yearly 
expenditure of the PM is 
certainly a huge ananint 

INg iwwslW Bernbay 


JYOTIBASU’S 

mONGMOVE 

^W^our critipsm of the 
■ CPI(M) government's 
attempt to convert Rawdcm 
Square into a business com¬ 
plex {Battle over a park 27 
September—3 October) is 
well-founded. Jyoti Baku's 
decision go^s not only 
against the people’s in¬ 
terests, but is also a travesty 
of ecological laws. And the 
Congress(I) is leaving no 
stone unturned in maldrig full 
political capital out of the 
issue. 

B.QaoeakJamahe4aur(Bamr} 


WRONG 

SELECTION 

^^aadon ki ManzHrmy be 
W doing better than any¬ 
one expected (The sound of 
music, again, 23—29 Au¬ 
gust), but most of the soi^ 
have been mauled, throwing 
both melody and rhythm hay¬ 
wire. I was very dis¬ 
appointed to see the songs of 
50 years of Indian music 
distilled into merely 12 discs. 
Only one song each of 
the years 1932-35 and 1937 
was included, whereas eight 
songs of 1959 were selected. 
Also, the years are not 
printed in volume 12 of the 
album, which is the latest 
one. HMV has neglected 
songs of scores of box-office 
hits like Street Singer, Presi¬ 
dent, Aarzoo, Andaz, CID, 
ChoriChori, TafMah^ 
Mughal-e-Azam, Ka^, 
Pakeezah and Kabhi Kabhi 
without which the history bf 
Indian cine music remains 
incomplete. 

The Binaca Geet Mala sil¬ 
ver jubilee celebration 
album, consisting of two 
discs aiKl releas^ by the 
same company (HMV), 
would have b^n a better 
exantple to follow. It is also 
amazing to note that the 
great composer Khayyam did 
not get a place in the 
albi^i 
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ISTHERSS 
ANTI-NATIONAL 
AND BIGOTED? 

( agree with M.J. Akbar 
(Byffiie, WhytbeRSSis 
, perverse, conumml, N- 
goteid and anti-natio^, 20- 
26 September) that the RSS 
»the biggest danger to India 
and Indian nationalism. 
Realiang iiill well that its 
erstwhile front org^sation, 
the Jan Sangh, was incapable 
of capturing power, the RSS 
worked out a two-pronged 
strategy: first, infiltrate the 
ranks of other political par¬ 
ties especially the Congress. 
Second, motivate key people 
in iwlitica] parties towards 
their way of thinking. All 
parties except the Congres- 
sG), CPKM) and CPI have 
fallen prey to the diabolic 
designs of the RSS. 

D&¥Wtf M&W 

■ Is not Hinduism the only 
relifi^n in which human 
beings are divided on the 
basis of caste? Is not Hindu¬ 
ism the only religion in which 
human beings are sacrificed? 
Even now we read about 
such stones in India. And 
now we have women com¬ 
mitting sat/and no Hindu 
leader says anything. 

memtmme mWmW 

■ Akbar must be congratu¬ 
lated for his thought- 
provoking artide. The book 
of Guru Golwaakar in which 
Muslims are attacked must 
^be banned. Why are Indian 
Muslims often branded as 
traitors while we cannot find 
a single Muslim implicated in 
spy cases? It was quite pain¬ 
ful to know that Dr Rajendra 
Prasad roused Hindu senti¬ 
ments. Both Hindus and 
Muslims must join hands to 
defeat the sinister aims of 
fanatics of either community. 

g§im99dHim^M0wO9§hi 

« M.J. Akbar has been in the 
forefront of the fight against 
all wrong think^ elements 
in ow country irrespective of 
t^ir religfon. It was he who 
challenged the leading light of 
Mustum resurgenccr Syed i 


Shahabuddin, bycalfinghiin 
an extremist and a pe^tm- 
tor of dangerous pdides. To 
those aware of Shahabud- 
din’s standing in the com¬ 
munity it w31 be clear that 
Akbar must have made a lot 
of enemies in the community 
by attacking him. 

SMnf CMcifMi fNM 


■ The incoherent retort 
made by M. J. Akbar to my 
letter was uncalled for. 
Where was the freedom of 
Akbar’s pen when Kashmiri 
Hindus in Anantnag, Achhab- 
al, Bijbehara, Wanpoh, 
Patehpura and other such 
towns and villages all over 
Kashmir were targeted for 
premeditated attacks by Isla¬ 
mic fundamentalists in 
February 1986? Why is it 
that only a Meerut warps this 
country’s soul? What about 
the activities of Muslim fun¬ 
damentalist organisations . 
like Jamaat-e-lslami, IKLF, 
Ali Brigade and othdr consti¬ 
tuents of the MUF led by 
Qazi Nissar Ahmed whi<± 
are hell bent on exterminat¬ 
ing the Hindu minority there 
a b Hitler’s ’final solution of 
the Jewish question? The 
Hindus in Kashmir must sur¬ 
vive, otherwise secularism 
will die. 

AbhayAr/unSapnieM^wDM 

m Akbar’s article proves the 
point I made in my previous 
letter which he has quoted. 
There are three pages of 
vitriolic writing against the 
RSS. We the Guptas of 


Meerut and ^children of Got- 
mSkax** win never forget the 
dawn of 19 May when 
Akbar’s ’secular’ Muslims 
roamed the streets ol 
Meerut burning and kilfing 
the /cafirsand Aeir property. 
The Muslims can adopt a few 
of the following suggestions 
fike help the government 
adopt a uniform dvil code, 
help and participate in the 
nati(mal birth control policy, 
stop cheering inflammatory 
speeches of those like Shaha- 
buddin and Sybd Mohammad 
Bhukari and expose the fore¬ 
ign Muslims who are bringing 
in petrodollars to fund fun- 
damental.organisations. 

■ Akbar’s tone was offen¬ 
sive. The very concept of 
seculaiism Akbar 
swears by has its genesis in 
Hinduism. Can the type of 
tolerance which is p^ of the 
Hbidu philosophy seen in 
Pakistan or 
lf.mah90h,M9wDM 

■ Akbar has always been 
equaUy ruthless against all 
communal forces. Akbar is a 
journalist who has a clear 
perception of the dark forces 
operating in the country. 

iC IMmafi, MAa fEMar/ 


tlves suspect Accusing 
Akbar of be^ a Muslim 
fiindamentalist and, what is 
worse, seeking to justify 
Hindu conununalism by citing 
instantes of Muslim com- 
niiinafism is reprehensible. 


■ I agree with M.J. Akbar’s 
comment on the communal 
character of the RSS. It is 
time we stopped lashing out 
in blind self-defence. It is sad 
indeed that for some people 
the mere fact that Akbar is 
not a Hindu makes his mo- 


nowast^ 



Daoraa; oomimiMl? 

■ All I can do after reading 
the article is quote Veer 
Savarkar’s words, “Let us 
be just and humane to 
others, but let us also see 
that others are just and 
humane to us; offending none 
let us convince the world that 
none can offend us with im¬ 
punity.” 

FM$hmnm,O90tBrti(Ortna) 

■ Everyone knows that the 
RSS is communal and bi¬ 
goted. But every Indian also 
knows that it does not spell 
as much danger^ national 
inte^ty as the ^mmunal 
politics of ’secu^ Congress- 
(I), which has p^ected the 
British policy oroivide and 
rule*. 

OJ.iyS9uaaie Bangahrm {Hsmth 
taSaJ 

■ It is sad to note that ex¬ 
perienced and broadminded 
journalists like Akbar insist 
on attacking communal orga¬ 
nisations instead of helping in 
cementing the relationships 
between different communi¬ 
ties. I agree that the RSS is a 
communal organisation but 
are we not wasting our time 
and energy in matog such 
firuitless criticism? Why don’t 
we stop attacking the RSS 
and Jamaat-e-Islami and start 
an^sing defects in oia: way 
of life which have been fuell¬ 
ing ccxnmunal troubles? 

KmV, Hmhmmnbaikyf 
atmtOkndhn P nBt mh) 


H iUNOAirgs-siObMMrtM? 




M.J. AKBAR 



And now, the real thh^ 


T he greatest challenge before the Congress 
party is not the new one called Bofors but 
the old one called regionalism. That is the true 
political issue of the present stage of our history* 
a phenomenon which has been gathering 
strength in different parts of the country in 
varying degrees depending on a host of factors. 
The process might not have been visible to the 
same degree everywhere, or found expression 
in electoral politics each time the opportunity 
arrived to place one's opinion into a b^ot box 

Its manifestations range from the dangerous 
(secessionist) to the harmless. In a minority- 
msyority state hke Punjab or Kashmir, the 
extreme of the idea might turn secessionist; in a 
less aggrieved region like Assam the extremists 
of this bent might or»Jy flirt with the thought; and 
in a distinctive area bke Manipur or Tripura the 
sentiment for secession might well become far 
stronger than the adhesive pull of Hinduism. 
Conversely, in a Haryana the regionalism (Devi 
Lai’s Haryanvi nuances) could equally easily find 
its teeth through a marriage with Hindu fun¬ 
damentalism. But the broad strength of the idea 
of regionalism lies not in the demands of its 
extremists, but in the support it gets from the 
moderate citizen who mi^t have absolutely no 
desire to live in ’Khalistan’, or drive aU Muslims 
of Haryana into Pakistan or whatever. It is this 
phenomenon that we have to understand, as 
much as the very obvious phenomenon of 
extremism and terrorism which sprinkles each 
day's front page with blood. And just as it would 
be thoroughly unwise to show any sympathy 
with the secessionist form of region^sm, it 
would be equally unwise to treat its moderate 
manifestation as nothing but thinly disused 
anti-nationalism. This baby called regionalism is 
a reality, as much as this bath water caUed 
secessionism; there is absolutely no need to 
throw the baby out with the bath water. 

There are two levels of political pride in our 
country. The first is for the nation, and this has 
found expression often enough in the four 
decades of freedom to be beyond any dispute 
(not even the neo-colonialist historians sitting in 
Britain should now seriously dispute this much). 
But it is a characteristic of nationalism that it 
should find its most energetic and emotional 
expression at a moment of severe crisis. Hence 
the three occasions on which the country has 
been most united, in heart, mind and action, 
cutting across every conventional barrier 
(whether of religion or caste or language or 
political ideology) have been at the time ^ the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, the defeat m 
the war with China, and after the assassination of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

The second level of pride comes from regional 
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identity: langua^ and local custom. The tempta¬ 
tion is to describe the interaction between the 
two as a paradox, but there is in fact no paradox. 
It is perfectly logical that the second should rise 
when the first wanes. In other words, the 
passions of regional identity wiO become strong 
or weak in direct proportion to the percepto (rf 
the strength of Indian unity. If there is the 
feeling that India’s unity is not in serious danger, 
then the people will feel confident enough to 
demand a chance to egress their regional 
identity. And if war, or civil war, threatens the 
nation^ framework then they will subsume their 
regional urges and bind themselves into a 
national force that can be powerful enough to 
meet the challenge to national unity or integrity. 

And so it was that during the first two decades 
of our independent existence, the threat from 
re^onal political parties was marginal. They 
existed either in those regions where the messy 
intricacies of partition had left doubts about 
nationalism in the popular mind, as in Kashmir or 
the north-east, or only in the very unique case of 
Tamil Nadu where a peculiar combination of 
lingual pride, upper caste hegemony, and the 
mistakes of the Congress leadership allowed a 
languishing idea under Periyar to find its feet 
again. It is entirely explicable that the rise of 
regionalism coincides with the victory of the 
Indian forces in 1971 and the creation of 
Bangladesh. Not only did the sudden emergence 
of a country on the subcontinent purely on the 
basis of language excite similar subliminal urges 
in a number of hearts, but the idea itself became 
attractive to the masses who now became far 
more confident about national unity. 

In addition, there was another factor. The 
Congress had bridged the two levels of pride, 
not totally consciously perhaps but stiD extreme¬ 
ly effectively. This was through the existence of 
a very powerful group of subedars who symbol¬ 
ised the pride and achuevement of their state just 
as much as Jawaharlal Nehru symlMlised the 
pride and achievement of modem India. And so, 
Bengal took pride in Bidhan Roy, and Bihar in Sri 
Babu and Punjab in Partap Sin^ Kairon and so 
on. It needs to be remembered that in great 
contrast to current mores, these leaders took 
great pride in not going to Delhi (contrast this, 
for instance, with Veer Bahadur Singh: it 
becomes a news story when he does not visit 
Delhi for a week or 30 ). But the Sixties saw the 
gradual passing away of this generation; age and 
a long life spent in the rigours of the freedom 
movement finally extracted their price. The 
generation that came after them retained at least 
some of the qualities, but the Ccmgress split 
of 1969, and Mrs Indira Gandhi’s growing 
distrust of regiona] leaders put paid to the 
concept’ she perceived any emerging state 
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leader as a potential threat rather than a growing 
asset. 

The decBne left a vacuum, and the classic case 
of the corresponding damage to a national party 
fike the Congress was evident in a stronghold^ 
like Andhra Pradesh where the Congress chief* 
minister was reduced to a silly puppet tefore he 
became an utter farce. The masses taught the 
Congress a severe lesson, and put in place a 
stF^e leader who had little ta offer other than 
regional pride. Something similar, though on a 
less disastrous scale, took place in Karnataka. 
The Eighties has been the decade of regional¬ 
ism. It was subsumed in the crisis following the 
assassination of Mrs Gandhi, but it took only 
three months for the force to resurface—and it 
resurfaced with a vengeance. Which brings us to 
I the most interesting political fact of the last three 
years: that R 2 |jiv Gandhi began losing elections 
long before Bofors. 

T he Assembly election results have not been 
sufficiently understood, and the trap of a 
sin^tistic answer has been easy to fall into. 
Because the Congress returned to power in all 
the states barring Andhra and Karnataka in the 
spring of 1985, we put the aberrations down in 
the column of charisma (this time, the charisma 
of NTH and Ramakrishna Hegde) and ignored 
the rest. But the message had come from 
elsewhere too. Sharad Pawar^^for instance, had 
sufficiently indicated that Mahiuashtra had been 
touch and go. And even the great Hindi heartland 
was not devoid of the sentiment. Not only did 
the Congress vote come down sharply, but it 
was also obvious that Bihar could have been 
upset by a little more organisation or perhaps 
self-con&lence on the part of the Opposition. 
And the Lok Dal which managed to win only 
Charan Singh's seat with any confidence in the 
Lok Sabha election (barely scraping together its 
second MP from UP) put in a staring perform¬ 
ance in the As^mbly elections. 

The sentiment was clear; the people were 
increasingly in a mood to choose different 
options for different capitals. And unless the 
Congress managed to produce regional leaders 
who were proud enough of their lo^ identity to 
stop hankering for a bungalow in Delhi, they 
would very happily elect their local leader to the 
local capit^. They were searching for modem 
B.C. Roys. It is a logical and totally acceptable 
declaration of self-interest by the people, and 
\riK> can blame them, given their experience 
particularly in the last two decades? 

But the most interesting aspect of the phe¬ 
nomenon is that where the regi^ leaders have 
begun flirting with national ambitkms, they have 
simultaneously begun to lose their popularity, 
and to an almost precisely corresponding extent. 
The best examples once agm are Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. Ever since both the chief 
ministers began to make a bid for the prime 
minist^'ship, their problems began with th^ 
bomestates. WhentfrenewCoi^essPCCdu^ 
Janmtihan Poojary went on his first visit to 
Karnataka in his new pokticai incarnation, he was 
given a stupendous wetcome which left everyone 





stunned--there were ectuaOy crowds lining the 
streets in Bangakx-e dty, wl^ is the strongest 
of the Janata stiongholds. But this frfienomenon 
will find fruition in just about every state possible 
before the cycle exhausts itself* 

However, the big questkm is not what hap¬ 
pens in the Nagaland or Tnpura elections, but 
what is likely to happen in the next general 
elections to ^e Lok Sabhsu (It might be added 
here that even in the last Bengal elections, the 
regional factors provided the decisive edge to 
Jyoti Basu's campaign, and ^'Bengadi*’ sentiment, 
whether explicit or implicit, will play a definite 
part in Nripen Chakravarty's campaign too.) The 
Opposition parties are convinced ^t a grand 
confederation of patties will deliver, with each 
regional party bringi^ in its respective state. 
Opinion polls are a bit like the story of the blind 
men and the elephant, and no senior politician 
feels like openly admitting to any great fondness 
for the findings of pollsters no matter how avidly 
the results might be read in private. 

Even Rajiv Gandhi has distanced himself from 
the art in a recent interview to f^iS^waweeJe But 
the results of the India Today ppH, conducted 
nationwide to coincide with the Independence 
Day issue, are very interesting. It needs to be 
remembered that this poU was done when the 
image of Rajiv Gandhi was at its lowest ebb, at 
the same time that the Haryana electorate was 
sending a resounding message of no-confidence 
and the newspapers were fiiU of hysterical 
alle^tions of malfeasance against him and his 
family. And yet the poll showed that he would 
win a nation^ election, and do so handsomely. 
How does one reconcile this report with 
simultaneous vote in Haryana (and Haryana was 
not excluded from the poll)? There is no 
explanation apart from the fact that the people 
are likely to vote quite differently in state ^ 
national elections. The Opposition could discov¬ 
er that the sum of the paits is far less than the 
whole. The pattern for the future is going to be 
that of the 1984-85 experience m Karnataka, 
where the electorate saw no need to confirm its 
faith in the national leadership of the Congress 
by also voting in the local leadership. It is not as 
if the former will always win at the expense of 
the latter; but the latter will have to come to 
power on its own steam. It will be judged by its 
own performance. And what could be toer? 

The only way that the Congress can retain any 
vestige of its former hegemony is by concentrat¬ 
ing on the creation of a new set of regional 
leaders and Chen by making it very clear that any 
sycophancy to Delhi will be unwelcome. The 
state leaderships must take their own decisions, 
in obvious harmony with the policy set by the * 
national working committee but withc^t the 
irritating constant reference to the presidbit df 
the party as the sole repositorywisdom. If 
you want to bring back the Jawaharial era then 
you also have to bring back the Roys* the Pants, 
the Sinhas, the Rs^gopatacharis, etc. (or at least 
their shadows). Where the Congress can do so, 
it will get an (^)portunity to smile again, ff not, it 
must learn to be content witt a frown turning 
septic with time.o 
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Kasaiili: Paradise lost 


li^li . century I have 

spent my Dus- 

I i *” Kasauli. 

I I Hiere are many 

;V|^5rSS5 M hill-resorts more 
i scenic but Kasauli 

*,, ^ , ' -1 !— „ ■ „ J had some things 
which others did not; it w^s small with 
no more than 50 houses; being a canton¬ 
ment, it was well-maintained. And very 
quiet. A dny bazaar, very little traffic, 
hardly any visitors, no telephone. Also 
full of exotic birds. I spent my mornings 
and evenings in the ^den watching 
barbets, magpies, white-cheeked bul¬ 
buls, flycatchers and Pekin robins squab¬ 
ble for their turn round the bird-bath 
which I had placed beneath a cherry 
! tree. All this made Kasauli my second 
home but first in preference. 1 was 
I (leased when Himachalis called me fel¬ 
low Himachali. 

I The erosion of this mini-Vaikuntha 
began some years ago. The Indian Air 
Force destroyed many of its beauty 
spots to house its personnel; microwave 
towers, a TV tower and a vast expan¬ 
sion of sera-producing Central Research 
Institute trebled its population. Loudr 
speakers and all night jagcatas drowned 
bird-song and the sound of wind 
soughing through the pines. Neverthe¬ 
less much remained. Everyone knew 
everyone else and addressed each other 
by their names. Most tradesmen were 
Hindus; most house-owners Sikhs. We 
celebrated our Dussehras, Diwalis and 
Guru's birthdays as one people. 
Himachalis had never known religious 
hatred. 

AD that changed on the 8th of July this 
year. As news of the bus massacres in 
Puqjab and Haryana reached the Shiva- 
iiks through the radio ami newspapers, 
somi^ people dedded to settle scores 
with Sudis fiving anmig them. The im^ 
response was healthy. Kasaufi's Hindus 
and Sfldis joined in a protest meeting and 

G 'ocessiofi to condemn the outrages. 

ot so in village Gadkhal, a bare 
kilometre dowi^ from KasauD. There 
some Hindu notes, led by an ambitious 
lawyer-poDtidan now largely briefless 
and out of tbe pofiticai scene, organised 
a mob and proceeded to ransack Sikh 
property: their cars and scooters were 
set on fire; homes wrecked and hxited 
TMs tnduded one bekmging to a retired 
Indian Airbies official whose wife had 

.I- j.t.''. .1 ,i i]» 111 .. ' ' • -1 ■*—[ i - ■■ ....t i ..—.1 


been teaching village school children 
free of charge and giving them pencDs 
and exercise books as a part of their 
dasvandh (tenth prescribed for charity). 
Then the mob of 200-300 moved up 
towards KasauD and was joined by 
likeminded elements. It burnt an old 
flour miD; roush^d up bus and taxi 
drivers. They heard of a young Sikh 
staying in the Circuit House and wanted 
to cut off his long hair. Vivan Sundaraxn, 
the painter nephew of Amrita Shergil, 
intervened and singlehanded fought 
them off. He had his hand damaged by 
the scissors. By then the army was 
alerted and the mob dispersed. 

1 tried my best to find out who were 
responsible for this first ever communal 
violence |n KasauD and GadkhaL Like in 
KurosaWa’sfomous film Rashomon I got 
four different versions—every trades¬ 
man accusing his rival of l^ing the 
miscl^f-maker and he the one who tried 
to prevent him from doing so. AD I could 
get by cross-checking was that the lead 
had b^n taken by families which had in 
the years past gone for the MusDms and 
that the Himachal PoDce had remained 
passive spectators to the violence. 
Some people besides Sundaram deserve 
honourable mention. Romesh Singla who 
gave Sikh refugees shelter; the 
storekeeper Gupta and doth merchant 
Jain who confronted mischief-tnakers'^ 
boldly; the newspaper agent Bhagwan 
Das and old Dr Amolak Arora who ^ed 
on every victim to apologise and com- 
misserate with them. But for them Sikh 
families would have moved out of Gad¬ 
khal and KasauD. 

Meanwhile, the Himachal PoDce had 
its annual sports in KasauD inaug^ted 
by the Governor, Russy Ganc^, and 
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rounded off t)ffM days hter by diM. 
minister Veerbhadra Singh. AO these 
days and nig^ jxdice cars and their 
escorts made wafting hasaidous. It <Sd 
not occur to die IG or any of bis deputies 
that it would have hem healthier for 
them and safer for pedestrians, if they 
wafted the 300 yards (Ostanra .between 
the Circuit House where they were 
lodged and the parade ground where the 
sptMs wo-e held. Ridi^ cars in a town 
vrhidi advertises on its boards 'It is 
more fesluonabie to waft in 10»aulitlnai 
go by car”, was for them a muaL Aa 
^pressing as the invasion by the police 
was tlat for the first tim&Ptesdira was 
celebrated with miramal |ftticfoation by 
the Sikhs. 1? 

Did it ever occur to thehuman swinhs 
who kilied bus passengers in Phnfeb and 
Haryana that the price would be paid by 
aged, retired, helpless people of thefe 
own community living in distant hfts ^ 
dales? Does it occur to the guttersm}^ 
of Gadkhal and Kas«ili that in wreaking 
vengeance on haidess Sikhs for adiat 
was petpetrated by sooOed Sikhs else* 
wdtere ttey in feet did what those fdlows 
hoped they wotdd do and behaved in as 
swinish a manner as they? 

So the once demi-paradise has lost its 
charms for me. I do not thiidt it wft 
regain it in my life-time nor do I prsfe 
myself in being known as a HimachdL 


LEWIS CARROLL 
UPDATED 

( reproduce Rajeshwari Singh's takeoff 
from Lewis Carroll’s Walms and the 
Qupenter without comment: 

'Tte time has come, the Opposition 
said 

To talk of many things 

Of guns and sul» and kickback deals 

And brothers of movie kings; 

the PM's seat is boiling hot? 
And who gave Win Chaddha wings? 
"But wait,” tbe rtiling party cried 
"Before we have our diat 
Some of our sti^ are out of food 
And aO are brake, <}idte fiat 
We have to send dim sssfetanoe 
They’D thank us much foe Oat” 

“A loaf bread”, the dtieens aaid 
"Is adiat we chi^ need 
Dab and vanasipati besides 
W9i be very g^ indeed 
And if you give i» sD of these 
We can be|^ to feed.” a 
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UEGOSTE? 


IMIt 


I he machinations, the mai^t^tions, 
. the manoeuvrin^that is not my game 
or my style or my thing. I find it 
impossible. 

lUjlvjGiANDHi, Prime Minister, in an 
itttetwur with the New Ymk Times 


nfir (Rtliiv) Gandhi has emerged as the 
bluest destabiUser on the nati^ 
scene. 

K.P. Unnikrishnan, Conffess(S)MP 

\^hat is being soU{^ to be acMeved 
by ti)e IPKF (in Jaffiia) is not the peace 
a( a living peo{^ bat the sSence of a 
graveyard. 

Kaumuthu, AlAIMK leader 

W hen 400 Coi^resad) MPs ate 
ready to coomit polkicd sati, eihy 
. emoid the Prime Minister to condeom 
Uk social evil of aatP 

ViSHWANATH pRATAR SiNQH, JatfMgtdha 
kadeir ' 


Ideologically, 1 do not feel there is great 
<hfference between the Left and the 
Right. 

RaImakrishna Hegoe, Karnataka CM 

I dm’t thuds India has produced a bigger 
frawl than Ramakrishna Hegde. 

V.T, Raiasekhar, editor of Dalit Voice 

The dropped out Jan Mordha friends 
areinsear^trfbrnlegroon^ Some* 
times they are honeymooning with the 
Left and at othet tiii^s with the RighL 

K.N. Singh, AiCCff) general secretary 

I imtiRfta violent man. 1 cannotthtoof 
yittence. 

XJtlAvEWARPBNE, SrilafikaPrtsideai 


r brayddle, we wifinothaveOtiem 
Elgal^a sourQueen> ^ 

COU I^UKA^^ 


V.P. Sn^ has no frith in the Indian 
Parfiament, but has confidence in foreign 
governments and agencies. 

M.L Fotedar, l/monamster&^sM. 
andnwes 

Alt he wanted from life were very ■ 
simple things. But he (fid not get them. 

AshaBhosle, onKishoreKanur, in. 
TheTdegraph 

Tile Ambassador tdces lHinqis, potV 
hotesandeventhosetreacherousuR* 
peAntedspeedbreakersinJtB stride,..1 ' 
can't see flimsy Japanese ears ous^ 
Ambassadors to many yearSi nor can 
the Bitias, the industriafots build it, 

Mark tVLtY, oftbd BBC jnPimch. 

- hHiv^ dte ito evm^idiV 0^ 

encei - ■ 

Kafu. Dev, ator f^vfrn JUIcihmd) 
HKlrunktoi^f^Mtrecatddf/fSia: 
tmeT&aytkkket ‘•■•■.v 
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The Old Anchor 

On the Cavelossim beach, with the 
Arabian Sea on one side and the River 
Sal on the other. Wuh 200 living units 
— atr-condUumed and fuUy-fumished, 
down to the linen, crockery and cutlery. 
And a JuUy-equipped kitchenette. 

To be ready for occupation by March, 
1988. Yours to enjoy. Forever. 

Luxury ReeartfacUida ^Jorthetime 
of your Ufa 

* Swimming Pool * Health Club 
^Restaurant *Bar *FoodPlaza 

* A range of water sports * Tennis 

* Conference facilities And much more. 

Vacation Ownership dwBigldea 

In Vacation Ownership, you buy the 
right to exdusively occupy a unit in the 
resort for one or more w^, every year. 

Vacation Ownership — dm Big Benefits 

* Your holidays become inflcdioriproof 

* You can sell, rent, loan, gift or 
bequeath your unit wedi/s to anybody 
you wish. 

* Your Vacation Ownersh^ is for ever. 


TheCaetFactor 

Depending upon the Season and Unit 
Type, the prices range from Rs. 13,500 
to Rs. 28,500. Plus a ruminal 
rriainteriarwe deposit. And a small 
annual mairUenana fee, if necessary. 

There is also an Instalment Scheme, 
where the Down Peeyments range from 
Rs. 4,200 to Rs. 11,900. 

Some resort fadUties wiU be at charge 
and some at no extra cost 

Todtry, Goa, Tomorrow, dm woHd 
You can exchange your unit wedt/s at 
Goa with those at other Dalmia Resorts, 
on the anvil aU over India. Through the 
affiUoHon with ResoH Qmdommiums 
iniemaiionai(RCl^f, you can also 
exchange your unit wedt(s), with those at 
over 1200 resorts, worldwide, subject to 
availability and a nominal exchange fee 
payable to ROfi, 

The Old Anchor at Goa. The pleasure's 
yours. Forever. 

*SybfacttoRBlapprooaL 
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The Old Anchor Resort at Goa. j 
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Turmoil in Tibet 

The riots in Lhasa have reopened old wounds, causing 
discomfort to China and embarrassment to India 

T here was a hushed silence in Chinese should withdraw from Tibet and 
the room. Half a dozen young give Tibet back its uidependence The 
men had gathered on the first Tibetans have appealed to the UN to 
floor of the Tibetan Informa- support their independence campaign, 
bon Office, a oreen and wlute One anneal came from the Tibetan 


T here was a hushed silence in 
the room. Half a dozen young 
men had gathered on the first 
floor of the Tibetan Informa¬ 
tion Office, a green and white 
wooden structure m McLeodguni, Dhar- 
amsala, the plaad mountaintop home of 
the Dalai Lama, Tibet's god-king in 
exile. The staff of the office had 
arranged to show a videotape of a 
foreign news broadcast on the recent 
uprising in Tibet A remote control 
button was pressed. The newscaster’s 
face appeared on the screen and his 
voice came on. 

“Chma has already flown a hundred 
more troops and pohce mto Tibet” he 
said with a touch of alarm “Already,” he 
added, "at least 20 people have been 
killed in separatist nots there. Now the 
troops have rounded up reii0QUs leaders 
and sei^ off some <rf ^ oountry's 
leading Buddhist monasteries. Tibeto 
monks have been at the centre of 

demonstrations demanding that the 

^ - —— 


Chinese should withdraw from Tibet and 
give Tibet back its independence The 
Tibetans have appealed to the UN to 
support their independence campaign. 
One appeal came from the Tibetan 
parliament in exile in India The other 
from the umlerground presses of the 
monks inside the country The monks 
distributed their appeals to tourists in 
the holy aty of Lhasa They resolved to 
continue their protests until the Chinese 
leave Tibet." 

The broadcast went on to say that the 
Chinese ofboals, unusually open about 
the violence in Tibet, have been carrying 
full r^rts <A the incidents in Chma's 
mam TV news programme Some of the 
It used were i^eed borrowed from 
the Chinese TV. one showed Tibetans 
clashing with Chinese not police, throw¬ 
ing etones and 6re bombs Another 
showed a pohce van in flames, and dense 
smoke biDowing out of a huiktmg. The 
protesters seemed to be giving as good 
as they got. 




The Chinese government responded 
to the situation by expelling foreigners 
and restnctmg the movement of Tibe* 
tans The clar^own came hours after 
the third major demonstration since 
end-September, in which 80 monks 
marchi^ down Lhasa's streets deman- 
dmg a "free Tibet" and the release of 
their colleagues who were arrested after 
the first madent broke out on 27 
September. 

Though the Chmese used different 
language to describe the noting and 
denied shootmg on the monks, they 
made no attempt to hide the madents. 
Said an offiaal Chinese Information 
Office release on 2 October “Yesterday 
mommg, when people in Lhasa were 
peacefully celebrating National Day, 
more than ten people donnmg kasaya 
and several dozens of unidentified peo- 
I pie marched m the downtown Bauiaojie 
(the octagonal) street Lhey earned die 
^g of the 'snow mountams and lions’, a 
religious icon of Tibetans, and shouted 
the slogan/'Independence for Tibet*. 
When policemen came out to stop thefr 
unlawful activities of spbtting the 
motherland and sabotagmg stabflity and 
unity, the noters threw stones at the 
policemen and the common people here, 
set the B^iacqie street police subsUtk^ 
on fire and destroyed a number of 
vehides. Some rioters Dvent so &r as to 
snatdi guns earned by poheemen and 
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opened fire on the police and the com* 
mon people on the spot..Yesterday's 
riot is regarded as a (beet outcome of 
Dalai's activities to spfit the mothertand 
as an exile engaged in political activi¬ 
ties." 

The violence in Tibet is an expression 
^accumulated wrath. Accord^ to a 
Tmtan spokesman in Delhi, popular 
feelings in the country have been ex¬ 
pressed in a variety of ways over the 
years—in wail posters, distributed liter¬ 
ature, notes to joun^ts and tourists, 
and street conversation with foreigners. 
The 27 September riots were an e^lo- 
sion of this discontent The incident 
sparked off a series of clashes, bringing 
llbet into yet another era.of violent 
unrest. 'The main provocation for the 
incidents is difficult to pinpoint," said the 
spokesman, "but 1 would say it has its 
roots in the Chinese government's cam¬ 
paign since September to discredit the 
Dalai Lama and run him down for his 
recent visit to the United States to 
gather support for the cause of Tibet’s 
independence from China." The Chinese 
had begim launching personal attacks on 
the D^ Lama, and rejected the five- 
point proposal he outlined for peace in 
Tibet 

Said the spokesman: "The Tibetan 
community now feels after China has 
rejected the proposal, that they are not 
really interested in finding an agreeable 
political solution to the problem of Tibet. 
Indiscriminate arrests and execution of 
monks and the oppression in Tibet have 
won worldwide public support for his 
Holiness. The Chinese themselves 
broadicast news about the Dalai Lama's 
visit to the US and the support he has 
won in the Congress for his five-point 
proposal" Though the Chinese media 
condemned the proposal as a charter of 
secession, the Tibetan community con¬ 
tinues to worship the Dalai Lama as their 
leader and saviour in this life and the 
next and have the greatest regard for 
everything he says. The Chinese prop- 
agan^ against the Dalai Lama, natural¬ 
ly, had Se opposite effect: it antago¬ 
nised the pollution. 

Why is religion such a powerful force 
in Tibet? Said Jampa Tenzing, who edits 
a Tibetan journal from Dharamsala and 
has been to prison in Tibet, "No matter 
how much the Chinese try, the Tibetans 
remain fiercely loyal to their national and 
religious identity. In schools, Chinese 
and Tibetan (diftlren quarrel and refuse 
to be friends. In fact, the attempts to 
brainwash the Tibetan people only 
makes them more loyal to their own 
cause." Ref^ plays a very impefrtant 
role in the^ of every Tibetan. Said 
TliUMen Samphel 'The fact of bein^ 

... T *— . . 







Tibatan monks protest In Dharamsala SQatnat Chl nsse f i ri ng In Uiasr moral support 


Buddhist has a great deal to do with 
being Tibetan. But it is more or less an 
assertion of a separate identity. It is a 
political thinking. And that is why Tibe¬ 
tans continue to regard themselves as a 
separate people and nation." However, 
Buddhism is at the centre of Tibetan life, 
and all Tibetan values are based on 
religious beliefs and practices. 

Outraged Tibetans (of whom there 
are six million all over the world) argue 
that the tunnoil can mean only one 
thing—that the Dalai Lama is, and 
always will be, the undisputed leader of 
Tibet and that all Tibetans want him 
back there regardless of what the 
Chinese are planning to do. Delhi and 
Dharamsala have already witnessed the 
strength of their resolve. On 2 October, 
life in McLeodganj, Dharamsala, had 
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come to a standstill as lay TiVtans went 
on a 24-hour hunger str^ and marooh- 
robed monks at the Thekchen Chhdmg 
monastery, which symbolises the 
Jokhang monastery of Lhasa—the seat 
(A the hi^st religious authority and the 
scene of the rioting—chanted the Mcm- 
lam, the prayer for all living beings, led 
by the Dalai Lama, surround by bright 
coloured thankas on the walls. 

I n DeOii, Tibetan demonstrators were 
teargassed repeatedly, when they 
shouted slogans outside the Chinese 
Embassy. Outlining a five-point prog¬ 
ramme for bringing peace to Tibet, the 
Dalai Lama told a group of journalists on 
7 October: "I do not advocate violence, 
but Tibet is a country of the Tibetans 
and they have every right to fight for 
their independence." The fact that the 
Tibetan leader is willing to commit 
himself and all his people to a lifelong 
struggle for independence through civil 
disobedience,means a green signal to all 
those agitating in Lhasa today. The Dalai 
Lama also refused to condemn the use of | 
arms. j 

Reacting sharply to the statement J 
Beijing formally asked India to restrain- i 
the Dalai Lama from making political I 
statements while enjoying India's ho^- 
tality. China holds the USA guilty ot 
fanr^ and encouraging the Lhasa riots 
and does not really thufit India had 
anything to do with it. However, Ae i 
Lama's call firom Dharamsala for a 
civil disobedience movement in Tfoet 
caused anxiety in New Delhi since India | 
is keen that nothing should be done iq j 
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upset China at a thne when the two 
countries are trying to mend their 
fences. Predictably, therefore, India 
very bluntly told the Dalai Lama to stop 
all his activities which might be con¬ 
strued by China to be hostile. While 
conveying her displeasure, India also 
maintained that Tibet was an integral 
part of China and whatever was happen¬ 
ing there was China's internal afi^ in 
which India had no business to interfere. 
The stand surely pleased Beijing, since 
the message was loud and clear: India 
I will not let the Dalai Lama stand in the 
! way of a rapprochement with China. 

The lack of enthusiasm in India has 
. been worrying the Tibetans. They feel it 
is for this reason that they are finding it 
difficult to mobilise international support 
for their cause. ''We feel that India made 
a mistake in the beginning," said the 
deputy secretary in the Tibetan Informa¬ 
tion Office in Dharams^, Thumten 
Samphal. "If there is one country which 
knows about Tibet’s identity and political 
problem, it is India. India and Tibet have 
been neighbours and have had a long 
relationsffip and share the same cultural 
values. Tibet identifies with India: in 
Tibet, the direction of India is considered 
holy and sacred. But if India had taken a 
strong stand in the early Fifties, when 
the invasion of Tibet had taken place, 
the tragedy could have been avoided." 
Samphal said that many countries like £1 
Salvador, Ireland and the US have been 
sympathetic to their cause since the 
Fifties. “But they, too, have been con¬ 
fused because of India’s ambiguous 
stand." 

The Tibetans have a special rela¬ 
tionship with India. After the 1959 
uprising, the Dalai Lama, his govern¬ 
ment and some 100,000 Tibetans fled 
their land to settle in India. In exile, the 
Tibetan government administers all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to Tibetan exiles, indud- 
ing .the preservation and development of 
Tibetan culture and education, from its 
headquarters in Dharamsala. The fi¬ 
nances are generated from personal 
contributions (each Tibetan has to con¬ 
tribute a sum of at least Rs two per head 
per month to the national kitty), the 
Government of India and foreign volun¬ 
tary organisations. The schools and 
cultural and religious establishments are 
looked after by the Government of India, 
as long as they are not used for political 
activities. Several institutions are now 
self-sufficient. There are 84 Tibetan 
high schools in the country, mostly 
financed by India. However, sonie 
schools in Dharamsala with branches in 
other parts of India are either self- 
suffident or paid for by foreign voluntary 
bodies. Coupled with the &ct that the 


Dalai Lama is still a continuing source of 
inspiration for thousands of Tbetans all 
over the world, this is something the 
Chinese deeply grudge. 

As for the Soviet Union, Brezhnev, 
during his lifetime, had made several 
statements declaring his coimtry's wil¬ 
lingness to support Tibet. These were 
open statements to the press. But the 
Dalai Lama never respoiuted because of 
his faith in a non-violent stru^e. He 
was not even keen that the Soviet Union 
take a moral stand on the issue. Now, of 
course, it is too late. The USSR, like 
India, is anxious to mend its fences with 
China; India cannot tackle China alone, 
so Tibet has been made a "sacrificial 
lamb" for improving relations between 


September, 1960, sev^ thousand 
troops entered Lhasa* the Tibetan capit¬ 
al, popularly known as the "roof of the 
world". On 7 October, they occupied 
Chamdo. Some 20,000 more troops 
followed. The influx of the Chinese 
upset the Tibetan economy. Resources 
were depleted,prices'slM)t up and for the 
first time in history, Lhasa was in the 
grip of a famine. A demand was made for 
the withdrawal of the froops. But under 
Chinese pressure, two of the Tibetan 
prime ministers were forced to resign- 
and the people’s representatives 
had raised the demand were thrown into 


prison. In 1956-57, the Dalai Lama 
visited India and complained about the 
oppression in his country to Nehnt He 
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the big powers in Asia—precisely the 
same way it ^was "sacrificed" by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon of the US to forge a detente 
with China in 1972. Does this mean the 
Tibetans have no genuine supporters? 
"Well, public opinion all over the world is 
on our side,”, replied an information 
official. "The success of the Dalai 
Lama's US visit and the passage of the 
Human Rights Bill in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate proves 
this. The West German Green Party, 
another s)ppathiser, has also been 
debating Tibet in the county’s Parlia¬ 
ment But governmental attitudes are, 
admittedly, none too encouraging." 

T he followers of the Dalai Lama say 
that in 1949 Chinese forces 
had entered Tibet from the eastern side, 
and virtually overran Tibetan govern¬ 
ment troops and local resistance forces 
to occupy Tibet in large numbers. On 9 


returned to his country on the Indian 
Prime Minister's advice. In 1959, the 
Tibetans revolted. A massive uprising in 
Lhasa in March that year resulted in the 
Dalai Lama taking refuge in India. 

After the 1959 uprising, even the 
facade of an autonomous government 
was removed and the Chinese began 
directly controlling the administration.* 
The Chinese central government 
ordered the Tibet area military com¬ 
mand to dissolve the Tibetan govern¬ 
ment. The Preparatory Committee for 
the Autonomous Region of Tibet 
(PCART) which had been set up by the 
Chinese with the Dalai Lama at its head 
was overhauled. On 17 December, 
1964, the state council dismissed "‘the 
traitor Dalai Lama, Tenzin Gyatso", 
describing him as "an incorrigible run¬ 
ning dog of imperialism and foreign 
reactionaries". The PCART was given 
full authority to nm the administration 
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and packed with Chinese and Tibetan 
coBatorators. To provide a democratic 
facade to the exercise, ^ August 1965, 
elections were held to the^first People's 
Congress of Tibet, but only candidates 
approved by the Chinese were allowed 
to be elected. In September 1965, the 
PCART was dissolv^ and the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region (TAR) set up. 

A number of reforms and ideological 
movements were then introduced by the 
Chinese to crush patriotic elements. 
There was strong resistance to these 
reforms, especially in Dokham, where 
Chinese and Tibetans clashed. The 
opposition to the reforms was so strong 
that the Chinese had to announce the 
postponement of the reforms by sfac 
years. But the measures continued to be 
introduced in Dokham. Though outward¬ 
ly beneficial, these reforms reportedly 
were only a means to torture the 
Tibetans. Some were called the “three 
cleanings” (cleai^ reactionaries, Tibe¬ 
tan arms, and hidden enemies) and the 
“three antis” (anti-rebellion, anti¬ 
peasant serfdom and anti-unpaid labour). 
According to the Tibetans, between 
March 1959 and September 1960, some 
87,000 Tibetans were killed in the Lhasa 
area alone, 25,000 imprisoned and more 
than 100,000 arms of different kinds 
were confiscated. 

The Chinese, however, claim ^t 
“genuine freedom of belief for all in Tibet 
began with the democratic reforms in 
1959”. But when the Panchen Lama 
refused to denounce the Dalai Lama, the 
Chinese in 1964 criticised him for posing 
a “big obstacle in the path of socialism 
and for trying to subvert the loyalty of 
progressive cadres,” accused him of 
“secretly supporting the bandit Dal^ 
Lama” and purged him along with his 
loyalists. 

During the Cultural Revolution, from 
1966 to 1969, aggressive and violent 
means were adopted to eradicate Tibe¬ 
tan culture and reli^n. A number of 
monasteries were either destroyed or 
damaged and religious institutions were 
demolished by the Red Guards—Mao’s 
.steam-troopers. The central cathedral, 
Drepung, Tashi Lhumpe and Sera 
monasteries were however spared. 
Land reforms were introduced and com¬ 
munes were established. The Chinese 
began stressing on the indoctrination of 
Tibetan children, althou^ their efforts 
to indoctrinate the youth by educating 
them in minority nationality institutions 
had faUed. 

A drive also began to swamp Tibet 
with the Chinese. Demobilised soldiers 
were given various inducements to set¬ 
tle in Tibet Chinese men were encour¬ 
aged to marry Tibetan women and the 
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children were brought up under the 
influence of Chinese culture and cus¬ 
toms. The truth about tlus drive has 
been revealed by Radio Lhasa itself, 
which has been repeatedly broadcasting 
news about Chinese settlers in Tibet 
The Tibetans argue that the main thrust 
of this policy of population transfer is to 
gradually undermine the national, cultu¬ 
ral and religious identity of Tibet md 
change its ethnic character. This is a 
method of long-term subversion that 
aims to do in decades what the Chinese 
government was unable to do in a short 
time—eliminate the possibility of further 
revolt. 

The population transfer had been 
going on a massive scale of late. The 
Tibetans now fear they will sOon be 
reduced to a minority in their own land. 
Already, they claim, 1.2 million Tibetans 
have been killed as a result of the 
Chinese occupation, forming one sixth of 
the population of Tibet; 7.5 nnillion 
Chinese have moved into Tibet which 
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has sue million native Tibetans; Cfuneise 
troops in Tibet now number 300,000; in 
addition there is one quarter of the 
country's 3S0-strong nudear misdle 
force. They also da^ that over 6,000 
monasteries, temples and historic struc¬ 
tures and their ancient treasures have 
been looted and destroyed and sold, the 
teaching of Buddhisin has been banned, 
thousands of religious and political pris¬ 
oners are being hsM captive and Tt^'s 
vast natural resources and environment 
are being insidiously destroyed. 

The Chinese, however, insist that for 
the first time, Tibet has been developed 
industrially and that the Tibetans are 
experiencing a “new era of happy life”. 
The industries that have so ^ been 
established are coal, borax, iron, cop¬ 
per, lead, gold, oil, cement, woollens, 
sugar, fertilisers, agricultural tools, 
matches, soaps, tor^ batteries and 
hides. Motor repair workshops and hyd- 
‘ ro-electric stations have also been set 
up. The followers of Dalai Lama say that 
except for matches, fertilisers and agri- 
cultuial implements, all other products 
of these industries are used either by 
the Chinese PLA and other official 
cadres stationed in Tibet or sent to 
China. The Dalai Lama's aides also 
maintain that Tibet has witnessed a 
heavy Chinese military build-up in recent 
years and the main Chinese nueb^ bai^ 
has been shifted to Tibet and that it has 
been turned into a dumping ground for 
nudear waste. 

O ne of the nu^ reasons why China 
entered Tibet, acccxding to the 
Tibetans, is that it is a huge and sparsely 
populated coimtry rich in untapp^ uca- i 
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mum and other mineral resources. The 
Chinese who number over one billion, 
form a fifth of the world’s population. 
Obviously, the invasion was a way of 
easing the congestion in the Chinese 
mainland, and enabling a large number of 
Chinese to earn their livelihood. Most of 
the Chinese in Tibet are teachers, office 
employees and fanners. Fifty per cent of 
the government employees in Tibet are 
Chinese and 50 per cent Tibetans. But 
all the vital installations and establish¬ 
ments are controlled by the Chinese. All 
shops, likewise, are owned by the 
Chinese. The economy of Tibet largely 
depends on agnculture and cattle breed- 
ing. 'Fhe principal crops are wheat, 
barley and millet, though some areas 
even grow paddy. The staple diet of the 
Tibetans is called tsampa, which is 
roasted barley that has been ground. 
Although educational facilities are ex¬ 
tremely poor, even Tibetans accept that 
medical facilities have improved enor¬ 
mously. 


The Chinese have always treated 
Tibet as a sort of basket. The Chinese 
claim to have invested millions of yuans 
in Tibet's industnes, but the economy 
has remained in a shambles. A change 
did come about after the ‘Gang of Four’ 
was toppled. Since 1981, Deng Xiaoping 
introduced hberabsation in several sec¬ 
tors of the Chinese economy. It was 
after Deng presented his report to the 
Central Committee in 1981 that he 
expressed his desire to open China to 
the world. Tibet, too, was affected by 
this general shift in policy. The Tibetans 
were earlier incensed over the introduc¬ 
tion of communes, which, they claimed, 
had harmed their economy. So they 
found the new dispensation more favour¬ 
able to their interests. 

The highest Chinese authority in 
Tibet is the secretary of the Tibetan unit 
of the Chinese Communist Party, Wu 
Jinhua, who has been in the post since 
1985. The earlier incumbent was Yin 
Fatang, a man who had recognised the 


enormous potential of Tibet as a source 
of nuclear fuel for China. The present 
Chinese administration of Tibet is consi¬ 
dered less despotic than that under 
Mao, who tried to force changes on 
Tibet, through sheer torture, brutality 
and violence. After the Chinese moved 
into Tibet, a large number of Tibetans 
had fled to Ne|^, from where they 
conducted guer^ forays into China, 
with help from the CIA. This went on till 
1975 when the US gave up supporting 
the Tibetans officially. Jfoside Tibet, the 
Chinese under Mao and later, the ‘Gang 
of Four', used harsh methc^s. Jampa 
Tenzing, who was in Trapehi (prison 
number one) as a political prisoner, said 
the usual practice was for people like 
him to be subjected to thamzing or 
struggle sessions: “The public gather 
around you and you are made to confess 
to a certain crime. If you do not say 
anything to the satisfaction of the audi¬ 
ence, they beat you up.” There are two 
types of thamzing. Those conducted 
within the confines of a pnson, with 
other prisoners watching, and those 
conducted in public. “The Chinese plant 
their men in the crowd and it is these 
men who taunt you and beat you up,’’ he 
said. 

The Dalai Lama, in a letter to Zhao 
Ziang, the Prime Minister of China, 
proposed a five-point plan to restore 
peace and respect for human rights in 
Tibet. 

• The transformation of the whole of 
Tibet into a peace zone, which would be 
in keeping with Tibet's historical role as 

a peaceful Buddhist nation and a buffer I 
state separating the continent’s great 
powers. 

• The abandonment of China’s popula¬ 
tion transfer policy. 

• Respect for human nghts and demo¬ 
cratic freedoms. 

• Restoration and protection of Tibet’s 
natural environment and the abandon¬ 
ment of China’s use of Tibet as a 
dumping ground for nuclear waste. 

• Conduct earnest negotiations on the, 
future status of Tibet. 

The Chinese have denounced the 
proposal as “stating nothing new’’. But 
considering the influence the Dalai Lama 
still wields in Tibet—as the present 
violence has shown—many believe Chi¬ 
na mi^t even want to come to terms 
with him. Those less optimistic, howev¬ 
er, are convinced that China will never 
negotiate the^ independence of Tibet. 
Instead, incidents like the ones on 27 
September and 1 October will only bring 
in heavier doses of repression and a 
sealed Tibetan border. The stakes for 
China in Tibet are much too high. 
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F ew scenes are more typical of 
the Indian panorama than the 
sight of Hindu devotional 
groups chanting bh^jans to 
the rhythm of cymb^s ^ 
gongs. It is part of the traditional Indian 
landscape^ an eternal invocation to peace 
and salvation. But of latCf a false and 
strident note has crept into the chant- 
ings, not only in the temples, mutts and 
street comers, but, most ominously, in 
the portals of power as well. It is the 
false note of Hindu revivalism played to 
fundamentalist beats. Even i^tics is 
playing to the tune of the an^ Hindu. 

Dictating the score increasin^y is the 
discordant voice of Hindu protest, as in 
Rsyasthan, where the unsheathed Rajput 
sword is being raised against govern¬ 
ment attempts to damp down on the 
glorification of the heinous practu^ of 
sati. In cosmopolitan Bombay, municipal 
councillors are unabashedly prodaiming 
their pride at being “Hindu*' and dcsqfib-' 
ing Prime Minister Rajiv GandU as a 
“mad man" persecuting only the Hindus. 
In Gujarat, the communal cauldron con¬ 
tinues to simmer, ready to. boil over at 
the least provocation under the guidance 
df Hindu extremists who have left a 
of recurring violence around the state. 
Embellishing, the score are ttie Saiik- 
aracharyaSr the ordained heads of prin¬ 
cipal HMu mutts, wto believe that the 
pseudo-secular goveitimems of free Jbi- 








& have systematically stripped tU«m ot 
reiigknis and temp(^ powers while 
encouraging the Muslim and Christian 
religious hnds to consolidate Uieir hold. 
The Sankaracharya of Puri, fear instance, 
has threatened a march to Parliament 
House to protest against die govern* 
ment’s caUous attiUide towards Hindus 
and tophin^ the country intoa peaceful 
but disruptive movement tf the govern¬ 
ment ignores his ultimatum to end its 
anti-Hindu policies. And the Ram Janam 
Bhoomi. issue continudh to stick out like 
a sore communal thumb cocked against 
the country’s secular image. 

The biggest success of the concerted 
Hindu campaign is its recent entry 
into the centrestage of mainstream 
politics, unlike in the past when the 
expression oi Hindu ire was confined to 
the political firinges and piped through 
organisations like the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP). Today, 
even national political parties are being 
compelled to take on Hindu revivalistic 
tones. The oblique warning to the Sikh 
fundamentalists about how the ground is 
bound to shake when a great tree falls, 
for instance, was not sounded by an RSS 
fanatiebut by the leader of India’s ruling 
party. Prune Minister Rqjiv Gandhi. 
Siiniiarly, it is not a Hindu obscurantist 
vrho has himself photographed while a 
Hindu sadhu blesses him with his feet, 
but the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, 
Baham Jaldiar. NTR, who openly de¬ 
clares the need to propound and unhrer- 
salise Hinduism, is not a crank but the 
chief minister of a major Indian state; 
Shiv Sena, till recently a rabid fringe 
outfit, today controls the municipality of 
India’s most cosmopolitan dty, Bombay; 
the uproar over tte ordinance ag^t 
sati is championed not by the Hindu 
Mbhasabha but by die head of the 
Rajasthan Janata Party, Kalyan Singh 
Kalvi; the godman Chandra Swami no 
longer has to flirt with a few Opposition 
eccentrics—he has himself become an 
Opposition celebrity; and even the piin- 
and most respectable challenger to 
the Indian Prime Minister, ex-Congress 
leader V.P. Singh, unabashedly bows 
down to receive the title of ‘Ragrishi’. 

With virtually every national pofiti^ 
party being forced to come to terms with 
Hindu revivalistic sentiments, die chant- ; 
pkms of the dharwa, including the RSS, 
seem to have decided that th^ best 
is the ruling CongressH). Eatliar ^ I 
month, RSS chief Balasaheb Det^ 
made it amply clear that they loflilW/. 
dqiended on their political affiBatfri, m'. 
Bharatiya Janata Pi^ (BJP) but '0bti^' 
deted the Congress^ to be the otuy 
viable national party, thus eoefing yeire 
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of bitter critid^ against this centrist 
party. And as A1CC(D general aeenA- 
K.N. Singht poiitted out: ''Peraopji' 
lities ISce Derana do not make caiwal 
remarks...tlie RSS is trying.to kifilbniU 
■ toe Congressd)." Other Cemgresnsen 
believe that the RSS and Hmdu revhrai* 
ists Jiave already invaded their , p^. 

. ^jdifeh.is .l^st adpring pro*IfindU'<ovet^ 
tones even as criticism agansf its 
ideged anti'Hindu stance mounts. 

The Congressd) is being forced to 
don the sa^n robe, exptos former 
Justice Krishna Iyer, because of “the 
pathological politics of vote-bank build¬ 
ing”. TUs dangerous trend began with 
the ascendance of Sikh fundamentalism, 
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vidikh npid^ turned Hindus in 
away froi»t.|partias 1S» the 8fP to tw: 
Coiiipvu;||^;Thb Congressd) tOdk.bp 
the Bugmaf Ifindu protector and 
centrallpij^fceeping toged^ the Iwftft.* 
nation-^ giiseture that paid handsdme 
divklendsiiii^the 1984 Lok Sabha putts' 
when dte;<|(Swtiressl!l) was swept ba^ to 
power streitsth of what today is 
recogidsed as esseitti^ a Hindu b^« 
lash. The proxHinda positfon of the 
Congressd) was consolidated kt' the- 
1985 Jammu and' Kadimir Aasenfoly : 
evictions and, since then, Hindu revival* 
ists, inchgimg the RSS, have found tiut 
when it comes to the crunch, the. 
Congressd) too can emerge as the. 
protects and flag-bearer of die Hindus. - 





























T Itis disturbing trend marks a sea- 
change in Congress tradition, begin¬ 
ning from the 1920s when Mahatma 
Gandhi declared his implacable opposi¬ 
tion to Hindu revivalism and went on to 
forge a secular consensus. Nehru too 
maintained an unshakeaUe faith in the 
secular consensus, no matter how fra¬ 
gile it might have appeared from time to 
time. '‘If any person raises his hand to 
strike down another on the ground of 
religion, I shall fight him till the last 
breath of my life both as the head of the 
government and from outside,” Nehru 
swore. Even Dr Rajendra Prasad's inau¬ 
guration of the rebuilt Somnath Temple 
enraged Nehru, who considered such a 


gesture unbecoming of a secular leader. 
Indira Gandhi flirted with revivalists and 
had her pet tantiiks, but remained an 
implacable foe of the fundamentalist 
fringe, although in her later years she 
was increasingly forced to compromise 
with the Hindus on issues ranging from 
the controversial import of beef t^ow to 
the Sikh question. 

Rajiv Gandhi, however, is proving 
inept in the balancing act. He fell off the 
secular perch when he withstood moral 
pressure to punish the people responsi¬ 
ble for organising the barbaric Hindu 
uprising against the Sikh community 
following his mother's assassination. 
Once barbarism was viewed as being 


condoned by the ruling party, the next 
step followed in Meerut where constables 
of the Provincial Armed Constabulary 
(PAC) went on the rampage, systemati¬ 
cally murdering Muslims this May. The 
certainty of the PAC not being punished 
was so strong that the Meerut district 
magistrate, far from being shaken by 
the widespread allegations ^ the force's 
communal partisanship, actually praised 
the PAC. The ruling party found itself 
equally impotent in dealing with the 
fractious R^ Janam BKbomi issue and 
the suspicions about Rajiv Gandhi's in¬ 
ability to hold together the national 
consensus gained fiirther ground. And, 
as Justice Iyer predicts, “Once primitive 


Eyewash or conscious effort? 

W lhen OrweO cdned the terms ‘dou- 
ble-S|)ed(’ and 'double-thmk‘, little 
. did he imagme that the terms would be 
put to such vigcMmis tise ai modern-day 
mtha. Theissw of $ati ever since Roop 
Kanwar, a young Rajput widow, burnt 
herself on the funeral pyre of her 
hifsband in Deorab v9iage in Rajastluuw 
had become i dasbc example of the » 

, coiosaal chmhdty practised by the nihng 
parw and the Chi^tbn in this country., 

While att pardra including the 
haVe issued long statements oonde^ * 
mniM. the inddam add Its baitarous 
.jdoiiDcatkm, nobocfy has agrirad to meet 
headon the i»wery Rdpirt lobby dmt 
ardently bewivea hi sab dr the Hmdu 
AmdamentsSst forces that are ndshig the 
IxMy of reiigicin being hi danger. 

Take the nung party first Thsre was 
i» reactkm fieiB the Ratasthm 
ment at the first news m Roop Kanwtur’s 
death. Eleven days latm't craef minister - 
Harideo Joshi issued a statement de- 
soflihmtheincidmitasa'sociatiD’andan n~-. |Timi[ir 
e^. ^ aKb after anther waa trotted 

out by the state fldvmemetit to justify its tUs is true, what stood in the way Of 
stofo silence andlnaction. But the uproar preventing the dmiai mafiotsav (the 
b the rested the country has forced the diniax of the 13-day ritual of ^oi^ing 
srate flovemment to besdedy pass the the setf-immobodn)? That the inddent 

Rj^mati Sad (Prevention) Ordnance, wouk) take i^e was Imown in advance, 

Anyone abets satf b fiaMe to a hut what dd the govtsoment do? 
death penalty under the ordh>an<ey ft. What does die tadnance' apdt to 
,abo provides for rigorous hnpriaonnena. achieve? Fhstiy, it haa no ptOvhuoh for. 
of one year to seven years and a fine of remo^ of m phtform Mnatructed 

Rs 5000 for those glorifoing sab Spedal. in Deoifoa viBage at meinoly fioop 
; OQUtts are to be set up to try satf cases Moreover,; Secfiori Ifi.' W dw 

aittl diiltliet 

to rmnove unauthorised sari st^ and the ilutifoinOeiEnttd^fod.aiiy^ 
to seise, funds collected for their con- any other atiiicture conattucCedm die 
stnictioo. gkxdcationi of sari m exbhmoe ini' 

• ftit how keen was the government medbteiy before the commencement of 
really to de-legitimise sati? Its first .the ofmaaoe. Nor will thetOrdnanoe 
'conteatioa was mat it could not prevent affitet dra odotiMatkai of .astf- .fjiere' 

the‘unfortunate bddent’because g dd monies to sttcfogtetii|fig<w other Sh^ 
not get *timeiy mfotmatiori. Aasundng. i tare, further, die grov W ena ^ dto 



ordnance <xdy apidy to Risastfaan arid 
wiD itot affect the hectk caniMgining for 
a Rood Kmwar memorial hi Ranchi, her 
birtlgiiace. 

If the government was in right earnest 
about bringuig the culiwits to book, 
Section 306 of the Indbn Penal Code 
(abetment to murder) was sufficient, 
says Justice Krishna Iyer. He cites two 
past judgments to substantiate his pooit. 

In 1958 a case came up befOTe the 
Rajasthan High Court where a widow 
had been instigated to commit sad. 
Justice K.N. Wanchoo, before whom the 
case came ig>, held that not only the 
instigators hut all those persi^ who 
jtnied the procession to tlra InirniufflAat 
were iiuentionally aidmg the widow ai 
committing sari by appbuding her ded- 
rion. and hence were etpiafiy giulty. 
Justice Wandioo held that a sentence (A, 
six months’ rigorous fanprbonmeig 
(which was what the sesrions judge Ibd- 
granted) for such a 'barbarous act’ of 
abetment to sad was ‘hidcrous'. “It b 
essential that people should resped the 
bw md as the custom of sariis fotbidden 
(regubtion XVII of 1829, known as the 
Suttee Regubtion) by bw, a deterrent 
puni^nrant b odea fra: such cases. 
Taking aO circumstances into account, 
we consider. that a sentence of five,, 
years’ rigorous inmrisonment b the 
mhunoum that we can give to these' 
accused,” the judffnent held. 

' b|. an egdec caSe m .18fi3,< when 
dUee pmoris had instigated n hoy. to; 
light the. pyre of a sari whib anather 
induced die woman to return to die pyre 
after she once tried to flee, theeoutthad 
..observed that not ratty those.vriK>8Ctibl•..;^ 
ly instii^ted the woman .to jriumfiate 
, fierseff but aUo menfoera of. the a!irivd 
who had joined tbe ftirierd {neCetoion 
ftum the house of the deceased'to the 
cremation ffound stood>accused. The. 
reaaaii.given was that wide die widow. 
.oCdie iMOBMed was waB&» in fomt pf 
,tp printassioR the itamiBori. rif.; 
connntfoigsjiri dby were sboirifog.’Sstf . 



CXIVER STORY 


communal forces like the Rajput revival- 
ists realise the Achilles' Heel of the 
Congress and other parties, they will 
dare to do the most outrageous things in 
the name of religion which could not 
have even been dreamt of earlier.*' 
And the Hindu revivalists are pressing 
forward their advantage, ampli^g the 
smallest of issues to rouse Hindu mobs 
and demonstrate their growing clout in 
the Indian polity. The Vishm Hindu 
Parishad led by Swami Lakshmananda 
had launched a Jagannath Rathayatra in 
an Orissa district, Phulbani, where there 
is a large concentration of Christians. 
Fanatic mobs had attacked Christians 
and gutted some churches. Police 
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wMfcwftanJth>coiwtiy,n«t 

vW inillHNII raviviHw 
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«tbHicilypro^*ri(lttan.T^ 
pofertispfOv^Mchtinwthfeara 
ctlebniion»wh<nPaldttanw^ 
cri^ match, w it lomeBmetlhe 
caielnKaihiiiir 


clanq)ed dovm on the movem^ but 
could not sununon up courage to arrest 
the swami. In Punjab, the I&du Shhr 
Sena has grown into a fomudable force 
with its avowed aim of combating S9(h 
fundamentalism and raisi^ the tradition> 
al symbols of Hindu militaiicy 13ce the 
trishul. Before the 1985 Pui^ab Assem¬ 
bly elections, Dr Ajay Bagga, whose 
father, a Lok Dal leader, had been killed 
by Sikh terrorists, said that “the hun- 
pen4 of the Shiv Sena are creating all the 
problems here, and they have the back¬ 
ing of the Congress(I) which urants to 
create Hindu-SM tension in Puiqab for 
electoral gains”. 

In Bombay, too, the formerly pro- 
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14^ fo' 

The governing is under pressure 
from bcm sides^-^om the tidi^tened 
and.secuW Sections of the soaety for 
not doing enou(^, and from the obscitt’- 
snfrste for ‘interfermg’ in religious prac- 
ti^: Batf-hear^ as the ordma^ 
have been, it has tr^gered vitti* 
lent protests. Five writ petitions, includ¬ 
ing one frtnm a retired IAS aret 
pendng in the Rajasthan High Court 
challenging the recently promul^ted 
ordmance. A Dharma Raksha Samiti has 
sprung tq> in J^Mir which seeks to 
mobilise myput opinioo against the gov- 
■«tnment for its alleged '‘politkal intnfer- 
encn in religious libas*. Rijput youth. 
orghBiamions fegukuiy demmMrste for 
jbe refoage of “imkweni uerSow'' 
mtaiitied in conMc^ udm Oeocsb. 


snHwOeo i uii 

Influential-sections of the Ifindi medh 
argue th^ tiBS is a war betwero the 

a h-speak^ society and their "un- 
” Values aid the masses rooted in 
the sod of tras counfry. 

White the eodstingbws haw lost their 
sflhg. friasite fo me riding party’s tear of 
antagonisiiig powertel lobbtes, tbe 
Ontoa^ parties in the Sfrde too are 
a«^ fhei to the fire. Kalyan %igh 
iGdvi, the pmident of the state unit of 
the Janata Party, has been in the fore- 
frtmt of the pro-sati rallies and is test 
emerging as a popular hero in the area. 
Despite repeated protests fixun-party 
wotiwrs dsewhere, the Janata 
comoiand has been rductant to pome 
dosm heavi^ on hkn. Says Je^ Reddy, 
gtttenlsecroiatyofth^ 
aflrsdi Itehd hw adp^ an equfvbC' 


al attitude. Him Is oootr^ to Ute.pmty. 
stand. Anyway, be has been asked (a. 
explain why Ito has been psrticipsttng te. 
these rallies and why he-.baa beiK 
instrumental in dafflam fl>e uoaflb «v 
the party, and why he- stea part, of te : 
process which was obviduldy 
rageously opposed to die Janata 
cy...” But he adds that afatee fCdvifodte!'.’] 
state unit chief of the party,’-eertate-: 
“procedural formSIittes” Isive to-be'Cpif'j 
tewed and te cannot be expefled b^'> i 
right ,, ,,J 

The aecre^ ^ fliejili^/^ 


ing innocent persotfo te romeetted 
the Deocida tec|deitt die goytaminent ^5 
actuidly pbying teb mp fiandi-'of dte’- 
Dharma Rushs Steins The. fpvmsitv 
ment cotdd.not stop the or ohidif' 
mabotaav, so now they ke overregct-.-'i 
mg. Artert those wop were dirocdy.^ 
invdved but nteat tethektes of roundtagr 
up the mSjre vflbge and mnocent 
sons...” 

Sahni aroites diat nierebr 
spectator does not constitute a crime 
a^ those who attended the ctiiifkfi 
ceremony od^t have gone there to 
rert)^ to toe dred^. What deesim^ 
Rkasthan govcntraent do? It pushes' 
panic button Sod, Section' 144 notem^ii 
standteg, it .aflows a 40,Q0(l*attong:piiy'^f 
<tf Rajputs to gather at Jsfour to pm 
idant steed prtiiting Of 'sm in flsmesc^^ 
d^ance b we satr ordinance. Aapi^^: 
the reports (tom Jaipur noted, 
hundreds of yoitog men. iitoe ewanimi’ 
the dty shooting pro-sati ateginwi- the. 
ordinmKe tod not exist at db. A foniisi 
restoutuD adopted on toe opcaskn oOed 
upon the Ra^s to d^ fighting IWtoe 
on Diwafi if Wcem persona'aitiMted 
in coimectton wfth Deonda were not 
reieased...Soon aflee, tty an amende 
ment, the word 'Rsjints' was repbced 
by ‘Htedus’." 
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Public figures and private faith 
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fMJIv an4 Sonia OandM parfombig yagiun daapl y roNgloua 


E ver noticed the bandonRs^iv's 
right wrist? That's the Jcai^, 
the itoty . thread that priests tie 
around Rj^v’s wrist ev^ time he 
performsp'/iavan. Wi^ is apparent* 
ly tliiite Beit(Meoftlwserare 
..Sppointmept-6ee Sunday mornings 
brawhirltvtndtourpfnn^&t^ tte 
cosroopoliian, jet-setting Prime 
Minister seldom &Hs to pav obei* 
sance to the deities, inct^g the 
blessings riot only of the gods bat 
atsri of the hundtWs of vili^ foBt 
who follow him around on his tours- 
Rajiv’s favourite is the Durga 
temple at Mehraidi. five km from 
the Qutab Mmar in Pefiu and a 
stone’s throw (four km> from the 
Gandhi farm. Built o^y ten years ago 
in the huge South tenq^ complex, 
the pujari there is pract^y a frimfiy 
friend. In fact, Indira (xam^ hersdf 
had helped him to construct the 
temple, which first drew only a few 
devotees but is today thronged by 
hundreds of people aspiring (or dar~ 
shan and offering thousands of 
rupees as demations. 

Come 10 o’clock on Sunday, and 
the Prime Minister, if he is in town, 
is sure to be heading for Mehrauli en 
tamilie, stoppkig first at the Durga 


temple for darsfran and then headmg 
for Us farm and a bzy afternoon of 
cricket and swimming. Sometimes, 
wife Sonia gives these tengde trips a 
miss but the children, l^ul Snd 
Priyanka, are always by their iatiter’s 
side. 

Security is tight, so tight in Uct 
that not only is tiie temUe closed to 
other devotees when the Gamttiis 
are around but also the road leadii^ 
to the temple. Till the residents of 
the.area stopped the prime ministe¬ 
rial cavalcade one Sunday last year to 
protest, the road used to be (dosed 
to traffic for hours. After the rpsd 
blodc, Rajiv reportedly instruct^ 
the police to dose the road fw not 
more than ten minutes; 

On Oussehia, the Prime Mioistet;. 
went to the Mdtraufi temple, Oh 
Navratri, he visited the Kalkaji tem¬ 
ple. On 10, 11 and IS September, 
RUiv visited, barefoot, 15 temUes in 
Amethi along with Sonia, where he 
ato all the prasad that was (rffered to 
him without the usual security check. 
He perfonned four yagnas during the 
tfarM-diy visit and even redted. 
with rg)lotnb, leiqithy Sanskrit shfrk 
Ass dving the prayers. fair 
recent Gftjant R#r riaitM uot' 


less than seven vjiage tengfiei; / 

Rajiv Gatidhi is not Uond in hb 
lefigiosity. His friends, Qmtain Sat^- 
ish Sharma sndfrmnaer nmster Anih 
. Sngh, too. frequent the Durga tern-' 
pie at Mehrauli reguli^y. lUQway 
minister Madhavrao Sdndia holds .a 
. jN^ every year at a«tenirple in 
Gwafior and sits patiently in front of 
' the idol thera^ .waiting for a flower 
from Ihe holy garfauid to. dr(H) into his 
hands. Lok &bha Speaker Balram 
Jakhar is a (fisdUe of several SjjKfbus 
and tantrika arid reguUriy attends 
religious omventions. He recei^ 
went to Mathura and a photogr^h m 
him touching Devraha Baba’s feet 
I there was much publiased. 

The Opposition has ks share of 
the pious as well. Arun Nehru, 
formeriy of the Congress(I), took to 
religion after his heart attack in 
Srinagar last year. During his stay m 
hospital, his wife, Subhadra, used to 
‘go to the KaDra .Devi temple there 
and now tiiat temi^ has become a 
tegular place of pilgrimage for the 
Nehru couple. Janata Party chief 
Chandra Shekhar is often to be found 
at the (Chandra Swami ashram in 
Saidaijang in De>U. partiebating In 
yagaaa wkh SJP vtoe-president Vi- 
jaya R^e Sc^db. Haryana (d^f. 
minister Devi l4t, .Rmafa Part^ lea^V 
er Indu Bhai Patel and wmetimes , 
crossing the pofkica] divide. Unioii 
human resources developmqrir 
ministor P. V. Nitfasuidiii Rao and 
fonder foreign secretary Romesh. 

. Bhandari as weO. Twq other regular. 
visitors who have tetety stopped' 
indting the asfrmm are Ara frbdi^. 
mad Khen and the new \^C0(D: 
gmeral seaetory, Naresh CjbSiKfra 
CfaaturVecK.." ’ . 

Giani Bail Singh left no one in 
doubt of his reli^ous bent of nund. 
During Us five-year tenure aa Pceai- 
. dent, he not only visited abnost 4 
the fMDMwa templ^ around thecoim,-' 
try hut lu^ strong btjdgto with die 
now controversial Chanto Swand aa 
wdL Following in the fbotstopsefhB.. 
predecessm, - President R VeUc- - 
ataraman, too^ has been partiebating"- 
ki and orgmuamg several yngMsi His'. 
refigiosity istn fact wA known. And 
notUng wrong ^ tint But w9f afi- 
‘ Moceed.,b 






COVKBSTURr 


Maharashtrian Shiv Sena of Bal Thack¬ 
eray is increasingly sounding blatantly 
pro-Hindu as the 2 October police firing 
in Kamatipur denionstrated. The Shiv 
Sena, other city organisations as well as 
ex-Shiv Sena mayor Chhagan Bhiybal, 
demanded the suspension of the local 
deputy commissioner of police, a Mus¬ 
lim, whom they accused of being parti¬ 
san. A few days earlier, at a general 
body meeting of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, councillors had competed 
with each other to prove their Hindu 
sympathies, while berating the police for 
adopting an anti-Hindu stance by trying 
to stop late-night garbas and disco 
dandiyas. The Shiv Sena and the BJP 
coun(^ors joined hands in asking how 
the police could presume that only 
Navratri, Ganpati and other Hindu fes¬ 
tivals created law and order problems. 
ITie mayor, Dr Ramesh Prabhoo, sum¬ 
med up by declaring: '‘1 am a Hindu 
mayor.” In Andhra Pradesh, chief minis¬ 
ter N.T. Rama Rao goes a step further 
by trying to insinuate that he is not 
merely Hindu chief minister but a Hindu 
god as well, a role he had assiduously 
developed while in cinema. And the 
Telugu crowds who gather in front of his 
residence every morning see*n to accept 
his divinity by shouting: ‘Vevudu, De- 
vudur 

Sensing the groundswell in favour of 
Hindu revivalism, a good chunk of main¬ 
stream politicians have begun reiterating 
old revivalistic complaints. The BJP^ 
central office general secretary, Kedar- 
nath Sahni, blames the government for 
not arresting the Shahi Imam of Jama 
Masjid even after his vitriolic utterances 
preaching violence at the Boat Club 
rally in New Delhi this March, while at 
the same time trying to pick faults with 
the Hindus. He piously remarks that 
“people do feel that Hindus are treated 
like second-class citi 2 ens and irresponsi¬ 
ble people will take advantage.” 

The BJP's renewed pro-Hindu bel¬ 
ligerence, orchestrated by its president, 
1^ Krishan Advani, is symptomatic of 
the changing situation. Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee's experiment to transform the 
erstwhUe Jana San^ into a more broad- 
based party touch^ up with a veneer of 
secularism and Gandhian socialism has 
been a complete failure. RSS leaders tike 
Balraj Madhok feel that the BJP has lost 
its distinctive character by trying to 
balance itself on two boats and “just as 
Gandhi’s wrong ai^roach did incalculable 
harm to Hindus' and Htndusthan before 
|. 1947, the BJP’s approach is doing great 
i harm to Hindus now". With such stem 
warnings fi:t)m its mentors, it is not 
surprising that the BJP b now trying to 
correct its “secularistic’' mistake. But it 


might just be a little too bte for the BJP, 
for the mantle of Hindu protector seems 
to have been draped on the Congress®. 

T he Congress® is not unaware of the 
fact that the RSS can be a powerful 
ally, grown as the tatter has dramatically 
during the last decade. Jayaprakash 
Naray^’s acceptance of RSS h^ during 
the mid-1970s lent respectability to this 
obscurantist organisation and the num¬ 
ber of its shakhas (branches) shot up 
hrom 8,5(X) in 1975 to an estimated 
20,000 in 1982. According to conserva¬ 
tive estimates, active RSS members 
number over one million and the figure 
of pro-RSS trade unionists and students 
exceeds three million. Mrs Gandhi had 
realised that the RSS is a force to reckon 
with and lost no opportunity to castigate 
its communal politics; during the 
Emergency, the RSS was among the 
first organisations to be banned. The 
RSS played a significant role in the 1977 
parliamentary polls and when its.work- 
ers backed out of electioneering for the 
Janata in 1980 because of the shoddy 
treatment meted out to the Jana Sangh 
group, Jagjivan Ram had openly blamed 
“hostile activities of the RSS” for the 
Janata Party's failure. Unlike Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, who never lost a chance to dub the 
RSS as anti-national and division at 
every election, her son, Rajiv Gandhi, 
scrupulously avoided any mention of the 
RSS in the 1984 Lok Sabha election 
speeches. 

Today, with the Congress(l)’s political 
foothold threatened with imminent ero¬ 
sion, the RSS reasons that further 
weakening of the Congress(I) lead¬ 
ership's hold on the electorate can only 
work to the advantage of Hindu revival¬ 
ism. “One part of the RSS strategy is to 
use its sympathisers in the mainstream 
to attack the Congress(I) leadership,” 
remarks West Bengal Congress(I) MLA 
Rajesh Khaitan, “and as this onslaught 
starts taking effect, the second part of 
the strategy, offering help and support 
to the party leadership, comes into 
play.” Although many Congressmen are 
convinced that this is the RSS game, and 
a pemidous one at that, there is a strong 
lobby within the ruling party that is only 
too willing to play the game. 

The AICC(D general secretary, 
Naresh Chaturvedi, is one articulate 
representative of the pro-Hindu lobby in 
the ruling party who sees nothing 
dangerous in con^romising with the 
current obscurantist upsurge. He has 
argued that the Congress(I) did not 
condemn sad as evil '^because they 
tbve to live and work in the state”, 
implying that the party has to condone 
even the most sadbtic of Hindu prac¬ 
tices if the electorate so demands it “If 


the Rajasthani people did not support 
sad, why would lakhs of propte gath^?^’ 
he asked in an attempt at justifi^tion of 
the Rajasthan state CongressdXs initiai 
reluctance to come down hea^ on the 
pro-sad Rajputs. Chaturvedi's forth- 
ri^tness stems from the knowled^ 
ttet he is not isolated in his view within 
the party. The clout of the strong 
pro-RSS lobby within the Congress(I) 
had been demonstrated by the sign^ of 
the Assam accord. Mrs Gandhi had 
resisted aO pressures by this lobby to frill 
in with the RSS-Asom Gana Parishad 
combine. But today, the pro-RSS lobby 
is out in the open and Chaturvedi did not 
hesitate to “welcome” Balasaheb 
Deoras’ statement in support of the 
Congress(I). 

The secularists within the ruling party 
are of course disturbed Another AIC- 
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C(l) general secretary, K.N. Singh, 
dismisses the contention that Chaturve¬ 
di welcomed the RSS statements as 
misreporting by the press, but admits 
what the wily Deoras has deigns on the 
Congressd): 'Today, suddenly, Deoras 
remembers that Hedgewar (the founder 
of the RSS) was a Congressman. Why? 
Because he dreams of turning the Con¬ 
gress into a non-secular organisatioa” 
Like all other secular Cfongressmea 
K.N. Sinfi^ asks; “Can we run this 
society, this government and this orga¬ 
nisation, along caste or communal 
lines?” But the beliefs of politicians like 
Singh are increasingly being drowned by 
the assertion that th^e is nothing wrong 
in trying to uphold Hindu values. 

If HMus don’t defend their religion, 
then others wOl weaken it and the 
country, runs the standard rcvivafistic 
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The double game that RSS plays 


MD efore the all* powerful God 
Bland my ancestors, I most 
solemnly take this oath that I become 
a member of the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh in order to achieve 
att-round greatness of Bharatvarsh 
by fostering the growth of my sacred 
Ifiidu religion, Hindu society and 
Hindu culture. I shall perform the 
work <rf the Sangh honestly, disin¬ 
terestedly, with my heart and soul, 
^ I shak adhere to this oath all my 
life. Bharat mata ki jai, "—English 
versbn of the oath which every 
candidate is made to take for admis¬ 
sion to the RSS. 

If one were to go strictly by the 
pt^^g of the RSS oath, one would 
think that the organisation really 
do^ not have anything to do with 
poStics and is simply concerned with 
culti^ affairs, a claim that it does 
' not tire of repeating. But practice is a 
better guide than precept. The fact 
. is that the RSS is as much a political 
organisation as any other althou^ its 
. understand^ of politics and pohtical 
processes is tot^y different from 
most other organisations. Even 
while proclaiming its political inno¬ 
cence and reiterating its cultural 
nature time and again, the RSS has 
lost no opportunity to intervene in 
the polki^ situation in the country 
and turn it to its advantage. The 
Vyayadashami speech of Sangh chief 
' Madhtdcar Dattatreya (Babsaheb) 
Oeoras at Nagpur is the latest con- 
fitmation of this. 

In RSS tradition (and RSS really 
is very traditional), the Vjjayadasha- 
nu spee(^ of the organisation's head 
(known as Sar Sangtehalak) occupies 
a luiique place and is treated as the 
poficy statement for the comi^ 

. yw. The day has unusual signifi¬ 
cance because it was on Vijayadasha- 
mi 62 years ago that Or Keshav 
Briitam Hedge^ founded the orga- 
nisatioa According to RSS insiders, 
this speech is never impromptu or 
extempore and is prepared with 
great care much in advance. 

This year's speech by Deoras had 
an extraordinary theme: the RSS, it 
appeared, was ending its decade long 
enmity with the Congress (I). 
Deoras said: "Some people consider 
us as opponents of the Congress but 
it is a wrong notion. Dr Hedgewar, 
die founder of the Sangh, was him¬ 
self a senior office-bearer in the 



Congress and was an active Con¬ 
gress worker. He had to distance 
himself from the Congress and think 
afresh because of the Congress poli¬ 
cy of minority appeasement. We do 
not want that the administrative 
machinery become weak and the 
central authority disintegrate. We 
are not aligned with a particular side. 
For us, the interests of the entire 
nation are above everything else. No 
party seems to be capable of taking 
the place of the Congress. In some 
states. Opposition parties are ruling 
but they are divided among them¬ 
selves. Therefore, we do not see a 
possibility in the near future where a 
single Opposition party or a combina- 
tidn of more than one parties can 
offer a strong alternative to die 
Congress." 

I^ras then went on a tirade ' 
against Muslims and Christians 
saying, "You scratch a Musfim and 
you will find him a fimdamentalfeL" 
He ended his speech with the 
observation that Hindus were regain¬ 
ing pride in their being Hindus and as 
they were the backbone of the na¬ 
tion, it was the duty of the "Hindu 
patriots" to bring die rulers to the 
right path. 

The speech produced the desired 
result when,the next day, AICCd) 
general secretary Naresh Chanto 
Chaturvedi^ welcomed the RSS 
duefs offer of support and this 


opened a Pandora's box, Congressfl) 
leaders were utterly confused as to 
what was going to be the precise:, 
shape of the party's relatibnship wiffi 
the RSS, an organisation which, m 
the words of Jawaharlal Nduu, had 
created an atmosphere in which the 
assassination of Mahatpia (}andhi 
could take place. The air was cleared 
by another AICC(I) general secret¬ 
ary, Kedar Nath Singh, a few days 
later when he issued a statement on 
behalf of the party, ridiculing the RSS 
chiefs thinly-veiled offer of support 
and launching a savage attack on the 
Sangh. 

Deoras’ latest speech proved that 
even thou^ the RSS might claim to 
be non-poUticai, and does not contest 
elections, it does have political aims. 
For this purpose, it earlier had Jan 
Sangh and now it has the BJP. It has 
also been no secret that it wants to 
turn India into a Hindu rashtra, a 
picture of which has been presented 
by Deoras’ predecessor, Guru M.S. 
(^Iwalkar, in his now unavailable 
booklet, "We or our nationhood de¬ 
fined,” published in 1938. It says: 

' "German race pride has now become 
the topic of the day... Race pride at 
its highest has been manifest^ here. 
(Jermany has also shown how weU- 
nij^ impossible it is for races and 
cultures, having differenes going to 
the root, to be assimilated into one 
united whole, a good lesson for us in 
Hindusthan to learn and profit by." 

The RSS wants to achieve this 
strategic goal of forcing non-Hindus 
into total submission by playing the 
role of a R<uguru;and Samaith Ram- 
das, the guru of Shivaji, is its modpl 
in this regard. In terms of modem 
An R88 traMng eamp: (MMiding ttw MM 
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political institutions, it means that it 
is a supra-party, paramilitary orga¬ 
nisation that wants to take over the 
state and the nation and establish an 
authoritarian regi^. Although it has 
the BJP as a poitticai instrument, the 
RSS is by no means tied to it Being a 
supra-party organisation, its goal is 
to create an atmosphere conducive 
to realise its ultimate objective, 
Deoras* statement on Vi- 
jayadashami is a strategically clever 
move to woo the Congress(I) whose 
secular foundations have consider¬ 
ably weakened in the recent past. In 
an atmosphere where Hindu fun¬ 
damentalism is competing with its 
Muslim and Sikh counterparts, and 
where even important Gongress(I) 
men can be seen taking active part in 
both Vishwa Hmdu Parishad spon¬ 
sored Ram Janam Bhoomi Mukti 
Yagna as well as in the Babari Masjid 
Action Committee, there is ample 
opportunity for the growth of orga¬ 
nisations such as the RSS. If in 
addition to this, it is able to strike a 
friendly relationship with the ruling 
party, nothing could be better than 
this. 

When the RSS was banned during 
the Emergency, Deoras wrote two 
letters to Mrs Indira Gandhi offering 
cooperation. He congratulated her 
when the Supreme Court found her 
election valid and disowned any RSS 
role during the JP movement. When 
he failed to receive a reply from Mrs 
Gandhi, he wrote to Vinoba Bhave 
pleading with him that he should 
persuade her about the good creden¬ 
tials of the RSS. 

After the Janata Party came to 
power, the RSS tried to exercise 
maximum influence on the Janata 
government. When Mrs Gandhi 
started adopting a pro-Hindu stance 


towar4& tfie btfer part of her tenure, 
the RSS turned its all-devouring gaze 
on her and started supporting the 
Congressfl) in preference to the BJP 
in and state elections. Though 
the BJP leaders dteny this, RSS 
insiders confirm that it did happen. 

The Janata experience had tought 
the former Jan Sangh leaders who 
formed the RIP in 1980 that they 
would have to broadbase their party 
in order to spread its influence. Atal 
Beharf Vajpayee had written articles 
in Indm Egress in August 1979 
criticising certain aspects of the RSS 
functioning. This started the process 
of distancing between the RSS and 
the BJP, a process that has been 
arrested to some extent after Advani 
took over the reins of the BJP and 
started adopting a more belligerent 
posture. 

M.G. Vaidya, former chief editor 
of the RSS mouthpiece Tanin Bharat 
and a man who is considered very 
close to Balasaheb Deoras, has re¬ 
portedly presented a new strategy of 
'‘reawakening'" Hindus and mobilising 
them along communal lines. The 
strategy outlined by Vaidya is that* 
the RSS should enlist support from 
various religious seats and activise 
people like the controversial Jayen- 
dra Saraswathi whose flight from the 
Kanchi Kamakoti Peeth had made 
sensational news quite recently, 'fhe 
religious leaders could not be dubbed 
"poKticar' by the government and 
could carry on ther activities with a 
great measure of respectability. The 
Sankaracharya of Puri, Niranjandev 
Tirth, is another activist Hindu pope 
who isitching to jump into the fray. If 
RSS support is pledged to them, 
Vaidya is said to have argued, the 
present favourable pro-Hindu atmos¬ 
phere in the country can be ignited. 



Being an organisation which does 
not have to follow the rules of the 
political game,^ the RSS does not 
leave any opti^ untried. It is aware 
that if the Ri^v Gandhi government 
fyis, an era of instability and confu¬ 
sion will follow in which it will be 
easier for the Sangh to spread its 
influence. The orchestrated attack 
on Rajiv Gandhi by confirmed KSS 
men like S. Gurumurthy and pro-RSS 
elements such as Ram Jethmalani 
points to the conclusion that the RSS 
is playing a double game with Rajiv 
GmlhL 



argument, bolstered by hints that afl 
Muslims are basically pro-Pakistan. 
Their point is proved edi± time th^e 
are celebrations when Pakistan wins a 
cricket match, as is sometimes the case 
in Kashmir. This April, a riot erupted in 
the small Gujarat town of Virpur after 
Muslims burst crackers to celebrate the 
Pakistan cricket team’s victory over 
India at Shaijah. The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, the Hindu Suraksha Samiti and 
an outfit called the Bajrang Dal im¬ 
mediately sprang into action and for 
more than two days paralysed the entire 
Kheda district surrounding Virpur. By 
the time passions cooled, at least four 
people were killed in communal clashes. 

llie fear of Muslims swamping Hindu 
culture was heightened to panic levels at 
the time of the conversion of Harijans 
into Muslims in Meenakshipuram in 
1981. Even the Tamil Nadu chief minis¬ 
ter, M.G. Ramachandran, who had rid- 
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den the wave of anti-Brahmin and atheis¬ 
tic movement for years, was jolted into 
religiosity. Since the conversion, he too 
'has visited temples and preached the 
necessity of preserving the Hindu reli¬ 
gion. “The RSS too has made 
tremendous strides in Tamil Nadu, 
which is a state with negligible Muslim 
presence, and is helping the resurgence 
of Hinduism in a state that has been 
atheistic for almost two decades, “ says a 
Madras company executive, V. Anm. 

All this, coupled with the killings of 
Hindus in Punjab, seems to have re¬ 
sulted in the Hindus, who number at 
least 550 million out of India's total 
population of 685 million (1981 census), 
developing a siege mentality. The reac¬ 
tions include the loud assertions of 
Hindu identity. The Gandhian and 
Nehruvian argument that the minorities 
cannot possibly dominate the majority, 
and that numbers akme will prevent the 
minorities from assuming state power, is 
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Polloomon patrolling tha atraaU of Delhi: the communal divide 


lost in the revivalistic din. Even edu¬ 
cated Hindus are beginning to reject the 
thesis that the state must bend over 
backwards to protect the rights and help 
the progress of minorities. The chal¬ 
lenge, as former Justice Krishna Iyer 
sees it, stems from the unfortunate 
suspicion that **medeivalist Hindus today 
outnumber 'modem' Hindus". And the 
government feels incumbent to offer 
token appeasement, whether in the form 
of highly publicised Ramayana TV serial 
or by imposing a meatless day every 
week on Indian Airlines passengers. 


B ut loud chest-thumping by the Hin¬ 
dus is as dangerous as the shrill 
communal cries of the likes of Syed 
Shahabuddin and Syed Abdullah Bukhari; 
both create a cycle of hatred, violence 
and counter-violence. M. Basheer Hus- 
^ %ain, member of the Minorities Commis¬ 


sion of the Karnataka government, re¬ 
cently wrote about the long chain of 
conununal destabilisation with a remin¬ 
der that the first communal riot in 
Meerut had occurred 48 years ago 
immediately after Hindu Mahasabha 
leader Veer Savarkar’s visit to Meerut 
and the subsequent launching of an RSS 
agitation against the proposed visit of 
Sheikh Abdullah. Since Independence, 
eight communal riots have destroyed 
any chance of lasting Hindu-Muslim 
ainity in Meerut. 

The communal violence in Meerut this 
April-May is just one node in a series of 
connected conflagarations that have 
erupted in Gq^at, Jammu and Kashmir^ 
Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Assam, Orissa and Maharashtra in re¬ 
cent times. The Union minister of state 
for home, P. Chidambaram, disclosed in 
the Lok Sabha that in 1986 alone, about 
180 people had been killed, several 


hundred injured and proi^rty of about 
Rs six crores destroyed in major com¬ 
munal clashes. The Union government 
does not apparently keep satistics on 
minor communal clashes. This year, 
communal killings have occurred in Gu¬ 
jarat, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and 
Punijab. The death toll in Meerut alone 
exceeds a hundred. And the dynamics of 
destabilisation continues along its inex¬ 
orable path. 

After the RSS chiefs* comments, 
some CongressG) leaders do appear to 
have realised their p^y's graduid slide 
into the bogs of religious politics. Even 
Prime Minister Gandhi seems to realise 
the danger of communalism, judging 
from his remark at the time of the 
Meerut riots that India will survive as a 
secular nation or it will not survive at all. 
Yet, the ruling party seems increasingly 
weighed down by the dictates of elector¬ 
al politics and has not taken a firm stand 
against the revivalistic menace, except 
in the case of sail. 

Although most Opposition leaders, 
like the Lok Dal's Devi Lai, have made it 
clear that they will grab political advan¬ 
tage on any ground, a segment of the 
Indian polity still favours a secular con¬ 
sensus. Jan Morcha leader V.P. Singh, 
too, was ultimately forced to denounce 
communalism; and the leftist parties, 
disturbed by recent trends, have been 
unequivocal in their condemnation of 
Hindu and Muslim fundamentalist 
forces. The Left Front in West Bengal, 
for instance, has proved that it will not 
compromise on the secularism issue 
even at the poll, and counters attempts 
at communal uprisings by mass meetings 
and active campaigning. And this is one 
lesson the ruling party would do well to 
learn from the leftists. 

For, West Bengal Left Front has 
learnt that the legacy of communal 
violence grows heavier and settles deep 
into the psyche of religious conununities 
and seeds of today's hatred continue to 
sprout communal violence in the years 
to come. The communal politics of 
Shahabuddin and Bukhari might be rep¬ 
rehensible, as are the occasional demon¬ 
strations of pro-Pakistani sentiments, 
but these forces are not in centrestage, 
they do not dictate national policy or rule 
the nation, state or dty. ShouM n^- 
stream politics lose its credibility and 
take on communal colours, it will have 
no moral ground te attack the fun¬ 
damentalists on the fringes. And if Hindu 
anger spills into communal r^, it will 
consume more than its religious oppo¬ 
nents; it will consume the very moiety 
of Indian natkmhood. 
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YOUTH CONGRESS 



HANGEATTHETOP 

Gurdas Kamath is the new president 


I n 1985, when the Congress(I) high 
command served a showcause notice 
on Gurdas Kamath, MP, for resigning as 
president of the Maharashtra Youth 
Congress in protest against the callous 
handling of the youth festival in Moscow, 
many predicted the end of the promising 
parliamentarian's political career in the 
Congress(I). For a time their observa¬ 
tions seemed correct for, thou^ New 
Delhi did not pursue the notice any 
further, not much was heard of Gurdas 
Kamath after that. But Congress(I) 
president and Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had other things in mind and on 12 
October he pulled Kamath out from the 
cold and instiled him as the president of 
the Indian Youth Congress. 

That Anand Sharma, the bearded 
outgoing president of the nine million- 
strong youth organisation, was on his 
way out was a foregone conclusion ever 
since his relations with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter became estranged. But what was 
perhaps unexpected was the oppoint- 
ment of Gurdas Kamath to this key post 
There were a number of more well- 
known faces in the running for the 
presidentship: Surdendra Sin£^ Thakur, 
president of the Madhya Pradesh 
PCC(I), Ramesh Chehthiab, chief of the 
Kerala unit of the Youth Congress, and 
Mamata Baneijee, the vocal MP from 
West Bengal and one of the general 


secretaries of the organisation. 

According to political observers, the 
appointment of Kamath, a critic of Anand 
Sharma, is a calculated move to humili¬ 
ate the outgoing president. Sharma, who 
is rumoured to be angling for a cabinet 
post, however,took the high command's 
decision sportingly: "Kamath will have 
my full support. I had tendered my 
resignation because I felt 1 was acting as 
caretaker president with the end of my 
term drawing close.” 

But the outgoing Youth Congress 


Arand Sharma 



presxlent's supporters feel that Sharma^ 
wlw wiD turn 35 in January next—that is 
the age limit of Youth Congress them- 
bers—shouM have retamed his post idO 
his term expired as there was a possibil¬ 
ity that he mi^t have been given six 
month's extension. 

The reasons for Anand Sharma's ^t 
are not only administrative. The Con- 
gressO) leadership is understood to 
have been disenchanted with the func¬ 
tioning of the Youth Congress because . 
of a number of reasons. In the past few 
months intemational issues had taken 
precedence over national crises in the 
Youth Congress's scheme of things. 
Anand Sharma had tried to project 
himself as a humanitarian and seemed to 
be obsesssed with issues like apartheid. 

But others in the organisation feel the 
lYC president should have reacted im¬ 
mediately on issues like the clralienge 
posed by V.P. Singh and sati. Com¬ 
mented the incoming president Gurdas 
Kamath. "From the beginning of my 
tenure I will be focussing my attention 
on the pressing national problems/Inter- 
national matters will receive occasional 
attention of the Youth Congres^” 

Among Kamath's other priorities 
would be to investigate reports of 
alleged infiltration of criminal eluents in 
the YC. "The purge that had started in 
Anand Sharma's tenure will continue,^' 
said Kamath. It is said that Sharma’s 
efforts to dean the house ultimately 
accelerated Anand Sharma’s exit. On 16 
April this year, Sharma had taken the 
unprecedented step of ousting 22 office¬ 
bearers of the Madhya Pradesh unit, 
some of whom had themselves com¬ 
plained against criminalisation and auto¬ 
cracy affecting the functioning of the YC 
in the state. "Rotten fish have to be 
thrown out, '* Sharma had told Sunday at 
that tine. The protest of tliose who had 
been removed turned vehement and 
while Anand Sharma was attending an . 
anti-apartheid conference in Harare, 

Oscar b'emandes announced the rein^ 
statement of some of the office-bearers. 

On his return, Sharma dissolved the 
entire unit save the president, Surendra 
Singh Thakur. It is said that Anand 
Sharma had to go since he took sucK a > 
drastic step. 

The change in leadership is expected 
to be followed up with a reconstitution of 
the CongressdVs youth wing. Kamath 
hopes to usher in a more exating period. 

Says the new president: “On issues like 
unemployment and consumerism the t 
Youth Congress will not refrain from ^ 
opposing the policies and decisions of | 
the government. The Youth Congress j 
will be seen and heard much more. ” i 
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SEEKING AN IDENTITY 

Tribals demand a separate homeland 


I t is ironic that the two-and-a-half- 
yeaT'Old Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) 
government in Assam should face a 
threat from the same forces it had once 
baited and cajoled. The emotions of 
ethnic and cultural identity the students 
had stirred have boomeranged as the 
tribals living in the two hill districts of 
the state, Karbi Anglong and North 
Cachar, have started agitating for an 
''autonomous'* state where they will be 
masters of their own destiny. The 
rumblings of the Assam agitation can 
distinctly be heard once again. 

What has probably unnerved chief 
minister Prafulla Mahanta and his col¬ 
leagues is the disturbing fact that the 
two organisations spearheading the 
agitation, the Autonomous State De¬ 
mand Committee (ASDC) and the Karbi 
Students Association (KSA). have been 
able to make deep forays into the tribal 
psyche. Little wonder that the govern¬ 
ment which initiaUy wanted to crush the 
agitation by force, has finally decided to 
opt for a settlement across the table. 

In the first week of August, the ASDC 
and the KSA jointly issued a call for a 
seven-day bandh beginning 24 August in 
the hill districts. A worried home minis¬ 
ter Bhrigu Phukan invited the agitation 
leaders for talks. And after several 
rounds of parleys the bandh was called 
off. 

• The government had obviously so¬ 


bered down its stand on the issue. 
Initially, however, CM Mahanta had 
firmly reiterated that the AGP was 
against any further division of Assam. 
TTie CM had dismissed the hill tribals as 
a “fi-agmented lot incapable of uniting to 
voice their demand for an autonomous 
state*'. And, to contain the agitation 
launched by the tribals, the AGP gov¬ 
ernment often resorted to tho8e very 
measures the Congress(I) government 
of Hiteswar Saikia had adopted to crush 
the Assam agitation. The authorities 
even went to the extent of charging that 
the ASDC and the KSA were “waging a 
war against the state". 

But mass support for the tribals* 
agitation forced the government to tone 
down its outburst. The government 
suddenly decided that since it was deal¬ 
ing with a “democratic” movement, the 
issue should be “solved politically across 
the table**. What is more, the govern¬ 
ment decided that a committee compris¬ 
ing representatives of the Assam gov¬ 
ernment, the ASDC and the KSA would 
be appointed to “go into the details of 
the demand and find ways and means of 
solving the problem”. Moreover, if the 
parties agree upon a formula, the matter 
would be taken up with the Centre. 

Why has the agitation gained such 
momentum under the AGP rule? The 
inunediate provocation, according to the 
agitation leaders, was the employment I 


and language policies of the AGP. The 
government has unofficially demanded 
that a kno>dedge of Assamese is an 
essential precondition for seeking jobs in 
the state government. But since the 
official language in the hill districts is 
English, most of the jobs are cornered 
by the Assamese. Moreover, the secon¬ 
dly education board of Assam passed a 
circular in February 1986, seeking to 
make Assamese a compulsory subject in 
all schools. Though this circular has 
been kept in abeyance following wide¬ 
spread protest horn the tribals and 
minorities, the very fact that it should 
have been passed at all is seen by the 
tribals as an attack on their cultural 
identity. Even now, allege the tribal 
leaders, the present government grants 
recognition to Assamese medium 
schools faster than the English medium 
ones. 

Another factor which alienated the hill 
tribals from the AGP was the politics of 
deceit and fraud practised by the gov¬ 
ernment in these two dislncts. It is well 
known that the Congress(I) is anathema 
to the AGP, and time and again it has 
accused the Congress(l) of sacrificing 
nioral principles to gain immediate be¬ 
nefits. But the games that the AGP has 
played in the hill districts show that it is 
quite capable of emulating the Congres- 
s(l) when it suits its needs. 

In August last year, the AGP floated a 
new party called the United People's 
Conference (UPC). To upstage the Con- 
gressd) which was then controlling the 
district council through the Karbi-a- 
Darbar party, last November the AGP 
manoeuvred the defection of 13 mem¬ 
bers of the Darbar to the UPC. The 
result was that the executive committee 







of the <fistrict coundi in which the 
Karbi-a-Daibar held a majority had to be 
dissolved, and a new one having a 
majcnity of UPC members had to be 
installed. But since the integrity of most 
of the UPC members was questionaUe, 
the AGP, through this move, lost its 
credibility with the local people. 

Other secondary causes which 
sparked off this movement were a 
“betrayal” of an electoral alliance be¬ 
tween the AGP and the People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Front (PDF) in the last Assembly 
elections. Of the four seats contested in 
Karbi Anglong, the combine managed to 
win only one. But the elected PDF 
candidate, Holiram Teron, was denied a 
ministerial berth. Instead, six months 
later, Samsing Hanse, an independent 
candidate who contested against the 
AGP-PDF candidate in the elections and 
won, and who later join^ the AGP, was 
ioducted into the cabinet As a sop. 


KERALA 



Phuhan (Ml) and Mahanta: pragmaMo stand 

Teron was appointed chairman of the 
state khadi and village industries board, 
a post from which he was removed early 
this year for allegedly using his official 
vehicle to enforce a bandh called by the 
ASDC. But Teron vehemently denies 
this charge. 

Of course, there are several other 
long-standing grievances of the people of 
these two areas. The hill districts have 
been neglected by successive govern¬ 
ments which have not cared to provide 
even basic needs like health care, educa- 
tkm and roads. And as in the case of 
jobs, aU business activities are controlled 
by the the Assamese under the patron¬ 
age of the state government V^t is 
more, 90 per cent of the funds for these 
districts comes from the Centre in the 
form of loans and grants-in-aid. But this 
money is channelled throu^ the'state 
government which often uses k to 
exercise political control over the dis¬ 
trict councils which technically have 
been guaranteed oxnplete autonomy. 
Conq)buned an ASDC member, “If all 
the funds are con^ from the Centre, 
why should die state government dictate 
hoiv.it dKMdd be spent? The Centre tan 
surdy give us the funds (Srectly.*’ 


CRACKDOWN ON CORRUPTION 

The liquor, and rubber barons feel the pinch of the new policy 


I n the seven months that it has been in 
power, the CPI(M)-led Left Ctemo- 
cratic Front (LDF) government in Kera¬ 
la has made enou^ enemies to keep 
itself busy for die rest of the term. 'The 
powerful liquor lobby was the first to 
turn against the communists after it 
began to feel the pinch of the govern¬ 
ment’s changed policy towards the 
flourishing trade. 

Till very recently, alcohol used to be 
imported from Maharashtra and else¬ 
where by the liquor barons, but as Mrs 
K.R. Gouri, the excise minister, 
charged, “They used one permit to 
import ten times the quantity. We have 
now dedded that all imports will be 
throu^ the three government distiller¬ 
ies.” ’The dedsion has hit the liquor 
traders badly considering that crores of 
rupees worth of alcohol are imported 
every year. 

To add to the worries of the Kqurn 
barons, the government has instituted 
an enquiry into the Rs one crore excise 
scandd of the Beverages Corporation. 
Diuing the Karunakaran regime, Babu 
Verghese, the cousin of the former 
Speaker A.C. Jose, allegedly imported 
alcohol from Maharashtra at a price of 
Rs 5.95 per litre when the actual cost 
was only 40 paise for a litre. It is even 
rumoured that a leading politician of 
Maharashtra is also involved in the 
offence. 

The rubber traders are an equally 
worried lot 'The giant Madras Rubber 
Factory (MRF) in particular is incensed 
over the government’s imposition of a 
turnover tax on rubber manufacturers 
and they are planning a long-drawn 
agitation on the issue. 'The MRF’s threat 
is all the mohe important since the 
business house also owns the influential 
Malayalam Manorama Group of news¬ 
papers and is said to be one of the 
finandets of the Congressd). 

’The state government is also fitting 
a miming battle with the Centre over 
allocatum of funds. Conmiained chief 
minister E.K. Nayaw, "The response 
of the Centre on assistance for drought 
relief has been poor. We requested a 
central assistance of Rs 571.36 crores 
but what they have given so far is only 
Rs 19.15 CTores. We and the Opposition 
parties have been apprising the Centre 
(rf our needs and problems, but aB they 
do is send one team after another to 
sbxhr the auhject" Moreover, com¬ 


plained Baby John, the mhyster for 
irrigation, the central drought teams 
come with questionnaires that betray 
their ignorance of Kerala. 

While the govenvnent is busy clean¬ 
ing up the hwse, the party cadres are 
desperately trying to consoGdate their 
party’s position. And the main diaUeiige 
is from the Congressd). Said a senior 
functionary: “There is political ferment 
in urban ai^ rural Kerala. 'The Con^ss 
has lost its hold in the rural areas 
because of its commtmal politics.'' What 
is more, the student wing of the Con¬ 
gressd), whiefa is the backbone of the 



Antony (leWlsndNsyawaf; bams anas draw n 

party in the state, is gradually losing out 
to the communists in such key educa¬ 
tional institutions as Kerala Universify, 
the Gandhi University and the Universi¬ 
ty of Calicut. The communists have airo 
made significant inroads into the 7,0(X)- 
odd primary cooperative societies in.ti)e 
state. In the cooperative banking sector 
too, most of the chairmen have been 
removed and CPI(M) representatives 
appointed. 

All these moves had obviously wor¬ 
ried the Congressd) high cranmand. The 
morale of the party wipers were also at 
an all-time low after the drubbing the 
Congress(D received in the last Assem¬ 
bly elections. New Delhi thought that 
A.K. Antony was the man vriw could 
spruce up the image of the party in the 
state and despatched the former Con¬ 
gressd) gene^ secretary to Kerala as 
the party chief. When asked to coounent 
on the state of affairs in the state, the 
veteran 0>ngressman chose to be cau¬ 
tious; “It is too early to say anything. I 
have been away from tiie state for many 
years but now I am tourmg an the 
dutricts to see things fm: m^^ I wffi 
then decide on a course of actum fix’tile 
party." 

OlgB Teas/IHUMUksMt 
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KARNATAKA 


A QUIET ANNIVERSARY 

Bangalore celebrates its 450th birthday 


B angalore’s 450th anniversary would 
have gone unnoticed if the Times 
Research Foundation (TRF), promoted 
by the Times of India Group, had not 
organised yet another seminar on the 
city’s development prospects. What 
made this conference, named ‘'Banga¬ 
lore 2000: some imperatives for action 
now,” unique was that instead of allow¬ 
ing speakers to deliver boring speeches 
before a passive audience, the organis¬ 
ers encouraged interaction among the 
participants, who responded quite en¬ 
thusiastically to the two eight-hour ses¬ 
sions. Organised at a cost of more than a 
lakh of rupees, the senunar had the tacit 
support of the Karnataka government 
which has just approved a land grant for 
the TRF to open to branch a Bangalore. 
In fact preliminary meetings regarding 
the seminar were reportedly held at the 
Vidhana Soudha itself. Government rep¬ 
resentatives both from the Centre and 
the state turned out in surprising 
strength. Some of them were invited by 
the outgoing Karnataka chief secretary, 
T.R. ^tishchandran. Among the in¬ 
vitees were Planning Commission mem¬ 
bers Dr Y.K. Alag and the young Jairam 
Ramesh, who is one of the authors of the 
Prime Minister’s recently shelved new 
industrial policy. Others included E.K.N. 
Ribeiro, chief planner of the town and 
country planning organisation, Praxy 
Fernandes, former secretary of the 
finance ministry, Mahesh Kapoor from 
the ministry of railways, D.M. Sukh- 
tankar, G.T. Narayan, energy expert 
S.G. Ramachandra, G. Venkatraman of 
the ministry of industrial development 
and Dr S.M. Patil, formerly of the HMT. 

I The seminar proved that many of the 
government’s socialist hobby horses 
have finally been laid to rest. One 
speaker after another spoke of the 
necessity of “radical solutions” in the 
context of partly privatising what has so 
far been the government’s monopoly: 
transport, telecommunication and even 
dvic services such as waste disposal. 
Interestingly, the participants' papers 
were less reflective of this right-of- 
Centre trend than the impromptu and 
animated dialogue among them. 

All the speakers used the buzzwords 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s vision of 2000 AD. The 
accent was on high technology, on 
self-finaniwg, on full cost recovery for 
local services and projects (the consum- 
f er must pay for what he consumes), and 



Hogde at the TRF seminar: concern for the dty 


on optimum utilisation of the existing 
resources. One participant even sug¬ 
gested moving out the army from the 
cantonment area, where it occupies 
thousands of acres of prime real estate. 
Other suggestions were to set up an 
independent telecom finance corporation 
to raise money from the public for 
developing telecommunication infras¬ 
tructure for the city, subcontracting 
maintenance services to private com¬ 
panies, allowing the private industry to 
take over garbage disposal, as well as 
experiment with the idea of turning 
waste into energy, privatising road 
transport, raising money locaUy, prefer¬ 
ably from industry, for the much talked 
about Rs 625-crore rapid transit system 
for Banj^lore. 

All this was music to the ears of 
Michael Lee, urban affairs advisor to 
USAID (United States Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development), and the sole 
non-Indian present at the meeting. 
Although he was non-committal on 
whether the USAID would make a grant 
to the Karnataka government, he admit¬ 
ted that the conference was “a breath of 


SANCTUARY IN A SHAMBtES 


O nly a few months ago, (iptdes of 
bird'watchers and picnickers, 
thronged the picturesque Nal Saro- 
var 1^ near Ahmedabad to have a 
close loNc at rare species of birds 
which flocked the unique water birds 
sanctuary. For the hofiday>niakas as 
weD as the winged creatures, life was 
serene and peaceM 
No longer. The worst drouth 
sweeping Gqjarat has reduced the 
sanctuary into a desert and pot a drop 
of water can be found in the sprawl* 
ing 115 square tons of foe natural 
lake. A lone chowtddar and a handfoi 
of forest and tourto deparfoteqti 
The Nal Sarovar (Md and fos MadMptaka' 


I?"'- \-i' 


cdGcuiIs can be seen around the! ' 
tourist bungalows., . r' 

Rare buds like foe flamingoeal 
ducks, geese and pelicans who .used 
to(xmietoNalSarovarfoontSibei»,<: ' 
Australia, Hungary and ofoer fiur.off ■!. 
countries during the November; 
March period to escape the severe, 
winter in their home countri». .itviK'M-''. 
cmirse not make it fob thne.'Aiiid4> 
with the toiuists keeping away^lcpm r, 
the resort, some daee,laifo.rihp^:'.'; 
living, in the neighbomfog 
vfflagM and who d^bd oo'iheJp V 
Sapovar for tbehr susvivai. atefiddf 
-wretched - exbtenoa ’ .Modt; 
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NEWS 


fresh air” and that he was “optimistic'' 
about the future of Bangalore. 

Of course, the organisers had taken 
care to invite some left-wingers too. 
Among them was the only woman parti¬ 
cipant, Gladys Sumitra, who presented a 
paper on energy. 

Finally it was Chirapjiv Singh, director 
of the Administrative Research Institute 
and a man of letters, who carried the 
session through with his light-hearted 
) preview of Bangalore in the next cen¬ 
tury. Pointing out that the city, in spite 
of their rosy visions of a high-tech 
future, had little to look forward to 
culturally and socially, Chiranjiy Singh 
reminded the audience that a very 
different city existed outside the semi¬ 
nar environs. Singh predicted that Bang¬ 
alore would be a city in which the chasm 
between the cosmopolitan lobby, repre¬ 
sented by Praxy Fernandes and others, 
and the regional lobby, represented by 
Kannada Chaluwali leader Vatal Nagaraj, 
would only widen further in the years to 
come. 

Rohiiil NMcanl / Bangalon 


boatmen, fishamen, cattle-btecdors 
and tove left their homes 

an^ m^rated to south and central 
Af^ all, the sute govern¬ 
ment has not thought it fit to start 
any scarcity relief work in the Nal 
Saaovar area. 

Ttne and again experts have re- 
Che government to pren^ 
& iMum of the Narmada to the 
talce during the lean seasons. But the 
government has done predous little 
in that dibrecticm. There is no doubt 
than Nal Sarovar with its 350 islets 
can easfiy compete with Kashmir’s 
mcm weB^known Dal Lake and with a 
Kttle bit of efiort on the part of the 
Amarainh Chaudhary government, 
the resort could wel prove to be a 
mpneyapihner. 
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BIHAR 

CENTRE FOR EXPLOITATION 

Patna’s After Care Home is a den of vices 


T hings have deteriorated so much at 
the State After Care Home (SACH) 
in Patna that it can more appropriately 
be called a centre for terror. Originally 
planned as a refuge for orphan and 
destitute women and children, the 
Home’s population now includes prosti¬ 
tutes, female kidnappers, smugglers and 
drug-pushers. The limited space and 
facilities, as well as the utter indiffer¬ 
ence—if not downright brutality—on the 
part of the superintendent and guards 
have combined to produce inhuman liv¬ 
ing conditions. 

Apart from the physical deprivation 
suffered by these women, the psycholo¬ 
gical pressures too are considerable. Of 
the 99 inmates of the Home, 25 are 
insane. It is believed that many of them 
have been regularly supplied for sexual 
abuse outside, and that even inside the 
Home, the m^e employees molest and 
abuse them regularly, llie connivance of 
the authorities is evident from the abs¬ 
ence of any action being taken. 

On 27 May, for instance, Rajender 
Ram, a SACK peon, was caught crimi¬ 
nally assaulting a female inmate. But 
even when the welfare minister Mahabir 
Pas wan visited the Home a week later, 
and the woman showed him her 
bruised body and blood-stained clothes, 
no adequate punitive measures were 
taken against the culprit. In spite of a 
temporary suspension order, Ram is still 
where he was. And the victim has not 
been sent for any medical check-up. 

libe instances are too numerous to 
recount. Megha Varma, Sabra Khatoon, 


Sapna Rai, Gita Sarkar—all these names 
and many others make up the statistics 
of abuse, exploitation, desperation and 
death. The desperation is so great that 
on 11 September a group of 48 inmates 
escaped from the Home and marched to 
the Sultanganj police station, shouting 
slogans against the superintendent, 
Mohni Bala Verma. 

Sexual abuse is not the only thing 
these unfortunate women have to put up 
with. They are herded together in tiny 
rooms like animals. In the unending 
darkness of these cells, some of them 
say they cannot even distinguish be¬ 
tween food and excreta! As for change 
of clothes, or other maintenance of 
hygiene—those are privileges rarely 
accorded. And as if these internal ter¬ 
rors are not enough, there is a camp of 
the Bihar Home Guards right next to the 
Home. At the slightest opportunity, the 
jawans scale the bound^ walls in 
search of willing or unwilling females. 

Available evidence seems to point the 
finger of blame at the Home superinten¬ 
dent, Mrs Verma. Her previous track 
record was bad enough—in 1979 her 
mismanagement drove several of the 
inmates to escape from the Home. In 
spite of that, she has been reappointed 
for another term, even though it was 
opposed by a senior minister, 
Ramastu'ay fS^sad Singh, and others. 
Her concurrent assignment as the subdi- 
visional welfare offii^r in Patna leaves 
her very little time to attend to the 
aSms of the Home. 
falxM Almied / MMr 
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TRU’URA 


HOMES FOR THE HOMELESS 

Bangladeshi refugee orphans are adopted by French families 


This, however, was not the end of the 
story. Both Bangladesh and India raised 
certain questions. As host country, India 
declared that she would let the orphans 
leave only on condition that Bangladesh 
issued the valid travel documents for 
them. Fartage then had to engage in a 
long and arduous process of persuading 
Dh^ to provide clearance for these 
unfortunate young children. 

Finally, last month, Dhaka relented 
and instructed the High Commission in 
Calcutta to issue the relevant travel 
documents. On 4 October the children 


O n 5 October, 1987, a group of 72 
tribal orphans from the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts were rescued from their 
deplorable quarters in seven South 1'ri- 
pura refugee camps. Their destination— 
happier surroundings in the homes of 
adoptive parents in France. Victims of 
concerted raids carried out in the Chitta¬ 
gong Hilt Tracts by the Bangladesh 
security forces and Muslim resettlers, 
these orphans, all boys between 6 and 
12 years, escaped to India when their 
home, the Parbatya orphanage, was 
destroyed last November. 

Life across the 
border, however, 
was less than bear¬ 
able, given the 
rampant diseases 
and the wretched 
living conditions in 
the Tripura re¬ 
fugee camps. De¬ 
liverance finally 
came in the form of 
a Paris-based 
voluntary agency, 

Partage Avec Les 
Enfants Tiers 
Monde. The orga¬ 
nisation has been 
instrumental in 
finding willing 
French families 
who will temporari¬ 
ly adopt an orphan 
each. No less a 

KSSe SerS ^ Chakr^b^VlTh th. orphaM: Mylng goodb^ 


under any circumstances.’’ 

For Partage too, this decision to take 
the orphan children to France was a 
break from their usual policy. As Pierre 
Marchand, who headed the delegation to 
India, explained, '"We beheve in aiding 
orphans develop amidst their own peo¬ 
ple, in their own national ethos. But the 
situation in Chittagong HiD Tracts is 
uncertain and sponsoring French fami¬ 
lies are worried about the orphans.” 
Before leaving Agartala Marchand told 
Sunday: ”I can understand Asians sus¬ 
pecting Western agencies for complicity 
in child trade and such dubious practices. 
But Partage has an excellent reputation 
for services to orphans the world over, 
irrespective of colour, nationality or 
religion. 

Not everybody is willing to accept this 
statement. Mrs Pankajini Larma, wife of 
the late Manabendra Lanna, founder of 



who is top-ranking fimctionary of Par¬ 
tage, was involved in organising this 
rescue operation. Senior Buddhist 
monks like Bimal Thisya Bhikku of 
Calcutta’s Dharmankur Vihara wrote to 
her recommending the relocation of the 
orphans. 

But though the solution was satisfying 
from a humane perspective, it precipi¬ 
tated a huge diplomatic controversy. It 
started with Tripura policemen detaining 
Christophe Alexandre Grazione, a free¬ 
lance French journalist attached to Par¬ 
tage, snooping around in South Tripura. 
Grazione did not have the permit fore¬ 
igners are required to have in restricted 
areas. Eventually, Grazione was re¬ 
leased, and his reports committed Par¬ 
tage to finding new homes for the 
orphans. Mrs Mitterand’s good offices 
smoothed the way for French permits. 


were transferred to Agartala from the 
South Tripura refugee camps. The next 
day they were flown to New Delhi on a 
ch^r^ Indian Airlines fli^t. The 
same night an Air France flight took 
them to Paris. 

But though the Indian government 
withdrew all objections once Bangladesh 
had given the green signal, the Marxist 
government of the state of Tripura was 
far from happy with the ”happy” out¬ 
come. The septuagenarian chief minis¬ 
ter, Nripen Chakraborty, was fuming 
when he confronted the Partage repre¬ 
sentatives. “I know Asian children are 
slaves in the West,” he said. And he 
demanded to know what the French 
agency “actually had in mind with the 
boys.” He also made it quite clear that 
”if they were our children, they would 
not go. I would not altow them to go 


the rebel organisation, Parbattya 
Chattogr^ Jansanghati S^ty and its 
armed wing, the Shanti Bahini, is very 
critical of the whole move. “I cannot 
accept the pretensions of Partage at its 
face value. I think the French have some- 
long-term plans in mind.” 

The Shanti Bahini leaders, however, 
consider this transfer of orphans to be an 
unexpected windfall in terms of public¬ 
ity. “That will tell the world about what 
really goes on in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, ’’said one re]^ leader in Korbuk, 
a village on the border of South Tripunu 

And what about the main protagonists 
in this drama of contention? Eight-year- 
old Pratul Tripura was probably spr¬ 
ing for all 72 of them on the eve of their 
depa^e from Agartala, **Aami khub 
khusi d am very happy)." 
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BUSINESS 


A business hoBine 

The department of telecommunications proposes to set up a satellite-based 
communications network for business houses — Businessnet—to enable 
point to point transmission of voice, data and facsimile 


T he promised telecommunication re¬ 
volution has hardly even begun to 
manifest itself, but the idea has gener¬ 
ated so much enthusiasm that scarcely a 
clay passes without some new announce¬ 
ment from the department of telecom¬ 
munications (DOT). Recently, DOT de¬ 
cision-makers once again revived the 
concept of a business subscriber net¬ 
work, Businessnet in short. Proposed as 
a separate satellite-based conununica- 
tions network for the business commun¬ 
ity, Businessnet will enable subscribers 
to transmit voice, data and facsimile 
point to point anywhere in the country, 
at speeds ranging from 1,200 bits per 
second to an ambitious 64,000 bits per 
second at a later stage, 

Businessnet will be possible only after 
INS AT 1C goes into orbit, and in fact 
will not be operational before the end of 
the decade. According to INSAT's 
George Thomas, “Adequate capacity 
has already been identified on 1C for the 
network.” DOT is targeting Businessnet 
at all the large business houses in the 
country, both in the public and the 
private sectors. Letters have already 
been sent to hundreds of potenti^ 
customers across the country, asking 
them to send requirement specifica¬ 
tions. ”We are still waiting for feedback 
on this survey,” says G.T. Narayan, 
deputy director of DOT's telecom plan¬ 
ning department. 

DOT claims that it has already re¬ 
ceived 40 to 60 interested applications 
and is expecting much more. However, 
the response from industry has only 
been lukewarm. One reason is that 
dot’s high-flying plans seem like cas¬ 
tles in the air. After all, the project has 
been talked about since 1984, and was 
seriously discussed in 1986 when IN- 
SAT 1C was supposed to have been 
launched, but has yet to take off. After 
1986, there was silence. ”So far there 
has only been talk,” says V.M. Venkat- 
rajan, divisional manager (computers) at 
MICO. ”lt has not crystallised into any 
approach or action.” 


The primary deterrent for the corpo¬ 
rate sector, however, has been the cost 
factor. Businessnet will be a Rs 100- 
crore project that will entirely supersede 
the existing telecommunication infras¬ 
tructure, giving subscribers direct up- 
and-down links to the satellite through 
outdoor antennae and mini-earth sta¬ 
tions. And in keeping with the new DOT 
philosophy, the project is envisajged as a 
self-financing and profit-generating ven¬ 
ture, which means that subscribers will 



have to pay heavily for the services as 
well as the initial equipment. The mini¬ 
earth stations alone are expected to cost 
more than Rs two lakhs each, over and 
above which subscribers will be charged 
annual fees ranging from Rs ten lakhs to 
Rs 22 lakhs for the standard one-uplink- 
two-downlink configuration. These are 
only initial estimates, since final cost 
analyses have not yet been made. ”The 
business subscriber network,” admits 
Narayan, “is only for those who can 
afford to pay.” 

There may be few takers for the 
scheme at the currently envisaged 
rates. MICO, with two giant factories 
and 15 sales outlets across the country, 
would have been an ideal client, and in 
fact would be interested in day-to-day 
data transfers over such a network. 
“But it would all depend on the cost,” 
says Venkatrajan, “and DOT should take 
our reservations into consideration.” 

Agrees M.V. Sathyanarayana of In¬ 
formatics (India) Pvt. Ltd, which itsetf 
provides private access to international 
databases, “ITie response so far has 
been cold because Businessnet is too 
expensive at this point of time. ” He says 
the market will not respond well to the 
kind of structure that DOT has in mind, 
where subscribers pay a high minimum 
charge, irrespective of how much data is 
transmitted. “All over the world subscri¬ 
bers to such networks are ch^ged on 
usage basis, not on an annual basis,” | 
he claims. 

However, DOT’s only justification for 
such a network would be that it could 
rake in revenue for the department In 
fact, critics of the project question the 
need for such heavy investment when 
the same money could be psed to 
improve the existing infrastructure, 
which would then allow vertical integra¬ 
tion of a Businessnet-type service with¬ 
out a paraUel network. Right how, 
intra-dty data transfer is not possible in 
India primarily because of the inadequate 
ground communication system. Other-^^ 
wis e, as in W estern countries, and 


in many less developed ones such as 
Egypt, it would be possible to have 
access to remote terminals through the 
public telephone lines. Of course, efforts 
are on in that direction. TCIL's (Tele¬ 
communications Corporation of India 
Ltd) less glamorous ground communica¬ 
tion network, Vikram, is providing some 
such services to a less elite clientele, 
though the service is somewhat unreli¬ 
able so far. 

Another criticism is that the Rs 100 
crores for the project could be used to 
provide more basic services such as the 
rural automatic exchanges developed by 
the Centre for Development of Telema¬ 
tics (C-DoT) which have the potential to 
put even small backward communities 
on the country's telecommunications 
map. 

DOT spokesmen argue, though, that 
all these schemes are not mutually 
exclusive and will have to complement 
each other, if the telecommunication 
picture is to be complete. Moreover, 
with its ambitious expansion plans con¬ 
stantly being stymied because of the 
resource crunch, DOT is hoping to 
squeeze the capital market for future 
funds, with the upcoming Telecom Fi¬ 
nance Corporation. 

If Businessnet does get off the 
ground, it will open up immense possibi¬ 
lities. For instance, the Videsh Sanchar 
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Nigam is already talking of linking the 
network to international gateways which 
will allow for overseas voice and data 
communication. This will be especially 
useful to the computer software com¬ 
panies to boost software export. So far, 
only Texas Instruments can directly 
aval] itself of such a facility through its 
private earth station in Bangalore. 
"Businessnet could provide the missing 
infrastructure link," says Sathyanar- 
ayana, “which will help accelerate the 
development of computers." 

Adds S. Ramani of CMC (Computer 


Maintenance Corporation), “In principle, 
Businessnet is a good idea, though they 
may have teething problems." CMC 
should know. Their own much-vaunted 
Indonet, which was to lay the infrastruc¬ 
ture for intra-city computer communica¬ 
tion, has taken off with agonising slow¬ 
ness and has been beset with “last mile 
problems", as they are called, at the 
points where Indonet enters the public 
telecom network. In fact, though CMC 
does not admit it, Businessnet, which 
will avoid any localised problems be¬ 
cause of its direct satellite links, could 
easily put Indonet out of business. 

Eventually, the success of 
Businessnet will depend on client re¬ 
sponse. Already potential customers 
such as the Steel Authority of India and 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
which have to process a lot of data— 
number crunching—are planning their 
own networks (Sailnet and Oilnet). And 
if Sam Pitroda and his team at C-DoT 
can succeed in revolutionising the ex¬ 
isting telephone/telecom infrastructure, 
the need for Businessnet will be res¬ 
tricted to high-speed data transfers, 
which cannot take place on regular 
telephone exchanges. But with some 
luck and a lot of planning, DOT could link 
all these projects. That will put India 
ahead in the telecommunications race, 
Rohlni NMcani / Bmtgalof 
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Doing without Doordarshan 

Publishing houses which took to producing TV 
programmes have had a sorry experience owing to 
Doordarshan’s policy. How does the latest entrant, 

Living Media s TV Today, expect to make itself 
viable? 


T he launching of Living Media’s tele¬ 
vision concern, TV Today, has 
taken the television industry by sur¬ 
prise. Since early this year Mandi House 
mandarins seem to have taken a policy 
decision to encourage programmes by 
small companies or individual producers 
rather than large production houses 
some of which have invested as much as 
Rs one crore in production facilities. 
Two prominent publishing houses which 
diversified into producing TV program¬ 
mes, Times TV (Bennet, Coleman) and 
ATV, are not doing well. While Times 
TV does not telecast programmes as 
Itequently as they had hoped to and has 
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to be content with only a few slots on the 
breakfast show, ATV has packed up 
after airing some excellent news-based 
programmes like Newsline. With TV 
time remaining unextended, the local 
channels failing to take off, and the 
process of progranune selection con¬ 
tinuing to be arbitrary, TV circles are 
wondering about the viability of Living 
Media's latest venture. 

Among the major investors in televi¬ 
sion hardware in the early Eighties were 
Independent Television (Company (ITV), 
owned by the Dalmias, Mudra Videotec, 
an offshoot of Mudra Communications, 
Times TV, ATV and PTI Television. 
Among them, while it is the first com¬ 
pany which invested the most, it is only 
the last which has enough slots on tlie 
small screen {Money Matters, Focus) to 
make the venture profitable. Says Ashok 
Raina, who was earlier chief producer of 
ITV and has nowj^stablished his own 
company after a brief s^t with Times 
TV, “Television has a voracious appe¬ 
tite. Since big companies did not come 
up with anything new, a gap was cre¬ 
ated. It was the independent producer 
who stepped in to fill the gap." 

Explains Ramesh Sharma, who, like 
Raina, has set up an independent TV 
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production house^ ''Almost 100 targe 
companies had invested in television 
hardware by 1986, but only a few are 
making a profit. This is because the 
owners of these companies were ex¬ 
pecting a windfall. Even a paanwaala 
today thinks he can make TV program¬ 
mes/^ Shashi Kumar, chief pr^ucer of 
PTI TV, says, "You might think PTI TV 
has high visibility but still this project is 
not a worthwhile business proposition. 
The visibility can be misleading. T^e fact 
is that we are finding it difficult to sustain 
even a pro^amme like Focus. 

The pessimism of the producers is not 
uncalled for. Once it had shed its posses¬ 
siveness about programming, Doordar- 
shan bosses prepared a line-up of com¬ 
panies willing to make programmes for it 
and the number of TV houses kept 
multiplying. However, when program¬ 
mes like Newsline and India 2001 be¬ 
came controversial, Doordarshan be¬ 
came wary of private TV concerns. 
Mandi House now ensures that nobody 
gets too large a slice of TV time. Take 
the example of the production of Focus, 
a prime-time (Sunday night) show. The 
responsibility for the programme has 
been divided between the companies of 
Ramesh Sharma and Shashi Kumar, with 
Doordarshan also making a few epi¬ 
sodes. 

Says a prominent television producer 
who has also been associated with the 
programme, ‘Tor Focus I wanted to 
make programmes on topics like Sri 
Lanka but Doordarshan wanted me to 
mount it on mundane subjects like test- 
tube babies. Why should video essays 
pass off as current affairs programmes?" 

* And Shashi Kumar complains that with a 
mere Rs 1.2 lakhs per episode of Focus, 
it is difficult "to sustain a huge infrastruc¬ 
ture like we have. People like me might 
as well branch out and start individual 
production." 

Though PTI TV has survived the 
I recession in the market, it has not been 
able to establish itself firmly in the field. 
For one, it still does not get credit for its 
daily supply of news clips. With Door¬ 
darshan shying away from the larger 
private programme producers, the pros¬ 
pect of exciting, unbiased shows appears 
bleak, feel the TV ho^ses. Says Ramesh 
Sharma critically, “Now the government 
has made television into a kind of PWD 
department. Like the PWD making sub- 
sU^ard roads, small-time producers 
are making sub-standard programmes." 

In this atmosphere of Section in 
large TV houses and bright (^ospects 
^r those havv% ndni-pr^uction units 
(with hired ^uipmentl^the reported Rs 
three^crore investment of Living Media 
is interesting. WhSe officials ^ ^ 
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company, which brings out a number of 
publications including India Today, were 
not available for comment, it is likely 
that for the present TV Today will avoid 
Doordarshan and embark on producing 
news magazines on video for domestic 
distribution. Such a proposal had initially 
been mooted by Mudra and later con¬ 
templated by Times TV. TV Today will 
be investing a substantial sum in import¬ 
ing sophisticated post-production units 
and special-effect machines. It is under¬ 
stood that after entering the one virgin 


area of progranuning in the country, TV 
Today will try to export its programmes 
and features. 

Living Media, of course, has the 
advantage of having a sound financial 
record and an impressive news¬ 
gathering infrastructure. But one 
ders whether they will be successful in 
the audio-visual medium when other 
publishing houses have ventured into the 
same field and burnt their fingers. 
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Business with India 

Singapore, the shoppers' paradise, is making an 
all-out attempt to forge closer trade links with its 
largest trading partner in South-East Asia 


S hops selhng a vast array of g^s, 
restaurants doing brisk business 
and hotels to suit all budgets—to a 
tourist Singapore’s economy might 
appear to be booming. But the govern¬ 
ment realises that to keep up the. 
growth, it must constantly explore new 
possibilities of trade. The bigwigs from 
the island city who were recently in India 
came to do just that—forge closer trade 
links with Singapore’s largest trading 
partner in South-East Asia. 

From 22 August-2 September a high- 
powered delegation of the Singapore 
Economic Committee was on an ex¬ 
ploratory mission to identify sources in 
India for heavy castings and forgings as 
well as computer software. In consulta¬ 
tion with th6 Engineering Export Prom¬ 
otion (Council (EEPC) which had planned 
the trip, the Singapore delegates met 


representatives of a number of large 
industrial houses—Tata, Bajaj, Kirlos- 
kar — some software designers, and vi¬ 
sited industries in Delhi, Bombay, Pune, 
Madras and Bangalore. According to J. 
Pershad, deputy director of EEPC, the 
Singaporean bigwigs "came on a fact¬ 
finding mission to educate themselves 
on the capability of Indian industry and to 
meet a cross-section of Indian industrial¬ 
ists and businessmen". 

Clearly, more than an interest has 
been kindled. And if the Singapore 
government representatives are to be 
believed, the Singapore government is 
making an all-out attempt to boost tradte: 
with India. 

llie concern should really emanate 
from India. For a city state (land area 
621.7 sq. km, approximately ffie size oL 
Bombay), Singapore's exports to Int^ 
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A word association test with 
"Singapore" w^ evoke the 
piedictable response»'‘‘shopping’’. 
But the tnissling key words are 
“availability" and "mexpensive”. 
Singapore has it all^a mind- 
' bog^g display of the latest elec¬ 
tronic ^gets, haute couture from 
the houses of Hetr^ Lan¬ 
vin, et a/, an astoriislibg range of 
watches, cosmetics of att shades 
and. hues, ^ at pri^s lower than iti 
the country of ori^; 

For those looi^g for ethnic 
wares there are oriet^ baaaars 
^h a vast array .of goods. Streets 
hi Chinatown are h>ii of 
aeUing the wildest assortmmt d^. 
goods—^Chinese medldne, jadte, iv- 
ory, silk, intricately-designed gold 
jewellery, wickerware and rattan 
mats. 

The bustling Serangoon Road, a 
medley of fascinating sights and 
intrigtdng aromas, is the haunt of 
local Indians. Here, dhoti-clad 
Chettiara do brisk business at 
money-lending shops, wiiile piping 
hot samosaa and /a/ebts are soM 
from pavement food staHs. Shops 
00 dde of this road present a 
daazwg variety of goods ranging 
from exgidsite Katyeevaram sarees 
to fresh ^Mces. 

Singapore’s landmarks are Gov- 
indaswamy Piibu’s en^rium that 
stocks almost everything from nee- 
des. to jewellery and Mustapha’s 
two-storeyed department store 
Stashed with hi-Qs, watches, 
jean$--the two shops aW Indians 
as a cooqndsive' ritual. 
../Apart from the bargams that' 

' shoppers can pidc up, Wlet ia n(A so 


weh piAticised is the frict that 
Singapcne is one of the best-vdue^' 
for-money ht^day destinations. 

This was the fitkKng (^.ap indepen-.. . . 
dentstudyoo»ducb|4by. areputdd 
firm of management. o^sultants. 'r -, 
The study-compared the coats of ■ - 
accommodation, meals, iocsl traasn. > 
pormtkm and t^t-speing in.Skylit iu 
pore with that (ri frtfrer dttea. JtS'ov 
data were based on tifree-day stays ^ .v 
atSingapmo, Kuala LongKir, Bang-,, 
kok, Hong Kong, Tokyo, London, 

> Los Angles, .Paris, as weH as many 
other dties. 

. Room rates are reladvdy inex¬ 
pensive, The .avenge - tariff for 
dmible occupancy in a good hotelb 
.about $fO, though draper accom¬ 
modation is also avaOabie. There 
an eateries galore—Instros, grill 
rooms, cafes and a host of res¬ 
taurants offer cuisine from around 
the world. The hawker centres 
with dieir varied fare are the most 
popular eating joints and are the 
least expensive. A typical hawker 
meal could cost between $ one-; 
four. 

Not surprisingly, sevpn*4ay/^Vd 
Bangkok-Pattm-Singspore 
aSes prioed-at I« 5,000 (inclusive of''' ' 
airfare, hotd charge and tranai- 
portatiotO are entlnisiastic^ mar-, 
keted by train^ ag^, SicgBpore 
Aiiknes, the carrier, 

operates 12 ffig^ a weA'aut of 
the maior metros (DeBtl- Bcmbsy, 
Madras, (^afctdtdX .m^e .the nor¬ 
mal fine is Re 7.lMlcbm.Gsfrafrt»' 

(Rs 

atao rqpedsl ptjgftidQMri 
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were a staggering $1,027 million last 
year (1986) compared to imports of $348 
million, ^ving India a disadvantage of 
1:23 in its trade deficit with this tiny 
multiracial South Asian nation. This 
pattern of trade imbalance between the 
overcrowded island nation which juts out 
from the toe of Malaysia and one of the 
largest markets in Asia has continued for 
a number of years. The pattern of 
trading has changed from the initial 
emphasis on commodities to trade in 
capital goods and consumer products. 

To Singaporeans the reason for this 
imbalance is apparent: the insufficient 
promotion ’of India’s exports. And to 
boost bilateral trade between the two 
nations several suggestions have been 
made. Says S.H. Ang, centre director of 
the Singapore Trade Development 
Board, “India has been focusing her 
export-oriented activities at saturated 
Western markets instead of looking at 
fresh lucrative markets such as ours. In 
fact, Singapore as an entrepot (trading 
centre) of the region offers tremendous 
scope for the re-expf^rt of Indian gocxls 
to South-East Asian markets of China, 
Japan and Australia. Specifically, Singa¬ 
pore could export electronic compo¬ 
nents and parts in exchange for finished 
products. Given its liberal transactional 
procedures. India could use Singapore 
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as an overseas warehousing and distri- 
buting centre for Indian exports to the 
region and also think of India-Smgapore 
joint venture projects for third coun¬ 
tries,” 

On the Singapore side, the impetus 
for stronger trade ties with India has 
beop prompted by several factors, llie 
increasing protectionism in Singapore's 
traditional markets has compelled the 
city state to look for new pastures. 
Besides, the Indian government's recent 
moves to liberalise the economy have 
kindled a positive interest in the Singa¬ 
pore business community in trade and 
economic opportunities in India. 

E ven though an important Asian 
money market today, Singapore too 
has had its setbacks. After 25 years of 
spectacular growth, a startling plunge in 
1985 derailed the economy from the fast 
track. The tell tale signs of the slump 
are still evident, though the economy 
was pulled back on to the growth track 
last year. A surfeit of hotels in anticipa¬ 
tion of a flood of tourists began a rate 
war that continues even today with 
occupancy rates at 65 per cent. ITiere 
are 63 gazetted hotels with a capacity of 
almost 24,000 rooms and discounts are 
available even at prestigious hotels. 
Besides empty rooms in hotels, other 
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rom the fast signs of the slump that still persist are 

f the slump rows and rows of half-occupied luxury 

le economy blocks built as offices and the “for sale" 
rowth track notice hung on houses by expatriates 
in anticipa- leaving the country, 
egan a rate The economy is out of the trough, say 
today with Singaporeans with a sigh of relief. The 
:ent. ITiere reasons for the slump, if understated, 
i capacity of are certainly not disguised. The slow- 
scounts are down in intemational trade, especially 
)us hotels, the reduction in the US growth rate from 
)tels, other ^ight per cent in the first quarter of 1984 

Singapore, •ntripM of South-East Asia: a booming aconomy 



to 2.3 per cent m 1985, hurt exports ^ 
slowed down growth in aO nevrty indiis^ 
trialising countries. Singapore, specially, 
was bady affected because an iin^)ortant 
part of ^gapore's trade with the US is 
in computer peripherals and el^ctromcs, 
sectors where there is temporary over¬ 
capacity and a consequent slunr^. 

Apart from the US, regional economic 
problems have also affected this 
crowded verdant island state. The pet¬ 
roleum boom of the Seventies has en¬ 
ded, bringing about a slowdown in the 
sudden prosperity of the Gulf nations, 
which, in turn, has slowed down the 
growth rate of all ASEAN countries. 
Consequently, Singapore's trade with Its i 
once flush-with-funds neighbours has 
dwindled and the number of tourists 
from these countries has declined. 

Besides these external factors, there 
are internal factors too—“loss of com¬ 
petitiveness due to high costs of doing 
business in Singapore, the construction 
slump and its ramifications and the 
problem of over-saving in a slow eco¬ 
nomy”, as identified by a government 
document. And having diagnosed the 
malaise the economic com^ttee was 
galvanised into action. In fact, immediate 
collective and belt-tightening measures 
have yielded fruit, and the economy is 
growing again. 

Now that the economy is set in the 
right, direction, its future growth de¬ 
pends on the Singapore government's 
ability to find and explore new opportuni¬ 
ties. Hence, a closer look at Indian 
business collaborations and the attempt 
to augment the scope of India-Singapore 
trade. -With the opening of an office of 
the Singapore Trade Development 
Board in Bombay in October 1986, such 
I efforts seem likely to bear fruit. 

On its part, the Trade Fair Authority \ 
of India (TFAl) has organised six spe¬ 
cialised industrial exhibitions in Singa¬ 
pore this year in which over 100 Indkn 
companies have participated. Apart from 
several buyer-seller meets, the TPAl 
representatives have organised semi¬ 
nars on third country marketing of Indian 
g(^s through Singapore, Indo-ASEAN 
joint ventures and investment opportuni¬ 
ties in India. The spin-off effects of these 
have been more than benefidal, they 
reckon. 

But clearly the impetus for bridging 
the yawning gap in Indo-Singaporean 
trade must come from the IndOan side. 
And now that specific areas have been 
identified, an energetic export tlunist is 
what is needed from the Indian business 
community. No doubt, strategies to 
correct the trade imbalance to reafistic 
levels have already been fbrtnubted. 
Dth|gfdSMMi/Mitn^^ 
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amendments 

A Avelcome nationwide debate has been launched in 
Corporate and business circles on the vi^es and 
'demerits of the Companies (Amendment) Bill, 1987, 
;->idiicl) was placed for Parliaments conaderation re¬ 
cently. TWs is as it should be. It is axiomatic that no law 
•4l ever ptadect. Therefore, a learned debate anwngst 
'.these who are at once both knowledgeable and directly 
cottcenied is bound to throw up loose ends. 

to ^ last few weeks, though, one finds that the 
. tnunber of such loose ends identified by experts and 
practitioners in the field is becoming embariassingly 
vtoo nwiy for a government that has toiled for ten long 
to. draft the amendments. Last week, the 
.todtindest cut of all was delivered by none other than 
•Jtistiioe. Raiindar Sachar, who headed the reform 
'.comnuttM on the Companies Act (which bears his 
pariie) a decade ago. 

Cerisdtdy, Justice Sachar's view that the proposed 
measuteSr as they stand, are halfrhearted, cannot be 
j^fispissed lightly. It is lus considered ofHnion that the ' 
^ nsaia objectives of company legislation, viz., corporate 
democracy, protection of 
shareholders, workers’ parti¬ 
cipation in mana^ment, so- 
ciri respmisibilities of com¬ 
panies and decentralised 
ccnnpany law administration, 
are not being adequately 
furthered by the amending 
Bill. In fact, the present set 
of amendments pointedly 
iipiores some of the most 
cogent recommendations of 
* SUJOY GUPTA the &char Comnuttee, 

Predictably, Uiis has been 
done largely to help preserve the discretionary powers 
of the bureaucrats and their political overlords. One 
' iwfampi**; the reform committee had recommended an 
independent a^ powerful Company Law Board (CLB) 
and had 1^ down, qualification norms for members to 
be drawn from amopgst i^fessionals such as drar- 
accountants^ cost accountants and company 
secretaries. The ^ however, quietly delegates ^ 

• power to prescribo toese .obcms to the rule-making 

Aiwtfaerexsmptejtlfe Sachar Cotwidttee^r^ 

mended that the exercise ^ quasi^u^dal powers 

under Sectioa 409 (pertrining to daages in toe board 

of rtoecwrs reaiWng out of takeewer t^J had be 

'Ve^ed 'to toe todt^fenetent IfoweYer, tito Btll 
; 'ieeefvfea with the govemm^t' toe rigldi to exerc^ 

decmrttaisatlOit The netif ilffl t^koa 
^ t^f iSSagsttoiehotdem^totereste, too^ 

^ 'Uiein ^ ^ r^-td'rectove rto kiinuat report and, 
bigiiM aheet under the spedous plea.of leduchtf 

Obviottdy, them a*ie potots aplenty to ponder befote^ ^ . 

the BiB is . passed ,to^ a law. , - 



DIVIDENDS 


Ahmedabad Advance Mills: 
Skips for year ended 30 June, 
1987. 

Anagram Finance: 24% (20%) 
for year ended 30 June, 1987. 
Assam Frontier Tea: 50% 
(30%) for year ended 30 June, 
1987. 

Bigig Leasing: 18% prorata 
basis for year ended 30 June, 
1987. 

Ceat Tyres: 25% (21%) for 
year ended 30 June, 1987. 

BID Parry (India): 15% 

(10%) for year ended 30 June, 
1987. 

Elgi Equipment: 18% (25%) 
for year ended 30 April, 1987. 


PROJECTS 


National Thermal Pow^r 
Corpn,: Combined cycle gas- 
based power project at Kawas 
(Gujarat), Anta (Rajasthan) and 
Auraiya (UP) with aggregate in¬ 
stalled capacity of 1,630 MW at a 
cost of Rs 1.1W.86 crores, 


ISSUES 


Cyanamid India: 4.08 lakh 
equity shares of 10 each at a 
premium of Rs 20 per share from 
1 to 30 October. 

Uttam Galva Steels: 26.30 
lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at par on 16 November. 
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RESULTS 


Gqjarat Narmada Valley 
Fertiliser: Turnover Rs 344.21 
crores (Rs 304.46 crores) for 
year ended 30 June, 1987, Gross 
profit Rs 68.47 crores and net 
profit Rs 18.67 crores. 
Hindustan Cocoa Products: 
Sales turnover Rs 74.85 crores 
(Rs 62.76 crores) for year ended 
30 June, 1987. Gross profit Rs 
10.27 crores (Rs 8.56 crores) 
and net profit Rs 4.46 crores (Rs 
3.35 crores). 

Reliance Industries: Turnov¬ 
er Rs 718 crores for eight 
months ended 31 August, 1987. 
Gross profit Rs 120 crores and 
net profit Rs 31 crores. 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Pnde and prejudice 

In the days of the Raj, many clubs in India were the exclusive preserve of the 
Britishers, and even if Indians were allowed, they were treated like social 
pariahs. In his book, Indian Tales of the Raj (published by BBC Books, 
London,and distributed in India by India Book Distributors; price £10.95), 
Zareer Masani describes the strained social interaction between the Europeans 

and the Indians 


Th« •tatua Of Qu««n Vlctoiia at trw 
Victoria Mamoiial, Calcutta: 
mamorlaa of a byQonaara 


There was this dance on Independ¬ 
ence Eve at the Cawnpore Club, which 
until two years before had been an 
entirely British club. It was one of the 
oldest clubs in India, founded in 1888 , It 
was really a preserve of the British 
boxwallah.,. But on that night, here 
were these Bntish burra sahibs dancing 
with Indians and vice versa. It was a 
rather touching occasion. Precisely at 
midnight, the whole thing came to a halt, 
and t/?e club band played *God Save the 
King' for the last time. The Union Jack 
was lowered from the club ballroom, and 
the Indian flag went up: and the band 
tried to play the Indian national anthem. 
They playeti it after a fashion: and there 
ms this hand-clapping and kissing and 
hugging all round, Indian and European 
-Raj Chatterji (former executive. Im¬ 
perial Tobacco) 


^ Chatterji is one of a small 
and dwindling band of Indian 
'survivors’ who grew up 
under the Raj, received an 
Oxbridge education and re¬ 
main unashamedly anglophile in theif 
accents and lifestyle. But the camar¬ 
aderie he describes between the British 
and Indians would have been rare in the 
heyday of the Raj. Clubs were the social 
hub of empire: but, with few exceptions^ 
they kept out Indians. The Cowi^re 
Club—steeped in memories c!f the 








British and Indian guasta at a prinoaly hanqual: rigid rulaa 


Mutiny, when Cawnpore (now Kanpur) 
was the scene of a rrajor massacre of 
British civilians—was one of the stric¬ 
test in its exclusion of Indians. But there 
were many others up and down the 
country where an Indian could not enter, 
even if he happened to be a Maharaja 
invited to dinner by a British Governor. 
The Royal Bombay Yacht Club was one 
of them. Dorothy (janapathy, another 
Indian ‘survivor’, to whom Paul Scott 
dedicated his Raj Quartet, tells the 
wellknown tale of how Lord Willingdon, 
then Governor of Bombay, and later 
Viceroy, rebelled against such prejudice. 
He invited four or five Maharajas to 
the Yacht Club for dinner. When their 
cars drew up, they were not allowed 
• to enter; so they were all outside. 
Lord Willingdon came down and said: 
‘Where are my guests? It’s now 
coming on to nine o’clock.’ And they 
said: ‘Indians are not allowed.' So he 
came out and said: Tm sorry,’ And 
he then and there wrote his resigna¬ 
tion from the Yacht Club. He col¬ 
lected whatever food he could—he 
was Governor after all—and they 
went to Government House and had 
dinner. And that day they sat down 
and decided to form a club. Lord 
Willingdon said: ‘Yes, for Indians 
only.' And all the Maharajas, who 
gave a lot of money, said: ‘No. we re 
not vindictive. It’s for everybody.' 
And that’s how^ it was called the 
Willingdon club. It was the first club 
ihii Indians and Europeans could go 
to and mix. 

Other mixed clubs, like the Roshanara 
Club in Delhi, followed the WiDingdon. 
Yet, even at these places, the mixing of 
races remained halting and limited. Brit¬ 
ish and Indian colleagues might take a 
drink together or even share a game of 


golf or tennis, but more intimate social 
contact was rare, as Khushwant Singh 
explains. 

My father was among the few black 
members of the Delhi Gymkhana 
Club. This was only for show; Indians 
who had been knighted were re¬ 
garded as wogs acceptable to the 
British. But the Gymkhana Club and 
other clubs which started taking Indi¬ 
ans made conditions very difficult. 
You had to be interviewed. Your wife 
had to be there with you. Now my 
mother couldn’t speak a word of 
English. They invited you to cocktail 
dances. She didn’t take any drink at 
the time; and she would certainly 
have been absolutely appalled if she’d 
had to dance on the floor. They made 
a few exceptions, but no young 
Indians were ever accepted as mem¬ 
bers in those clubs; so the contacts 
were only business contacts. 

The British, according to Raj Chatter- 
ji, blamed the social mores of Indians, 
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most of whom left their wives at home 
and laid thenniselves open to the charge 
that they were operating a double stan¬ 
dard. 

Although some of our chaps were 
from westernised families, &ey we¬ 
ren't westernised to the point of 
brin^g out their wives. So the 
Englislmen felt it was pretty hard 
going socialising with a chap whose 
wife can hardly speak English or only 
comes in to say ‘Good morning, good 
evening' and disappears. And the 
same thing in the clubs: ‘Why should 
the Indians come and ogle our 
women when leaving their own wives 
at home?'....The trouble was that, 
apart from people like my mother, 
who was a very keen bridge-player 
and played tennis, I can’t remember 
more than about two Indian women 
who regularly attended the club. The 
British would bring their womenfolk 
sometimes; but then they said: ‘It's 
more or less a men's club as far as 
we're concerned, because Indians 
are not here with their wives.' So 
their more intimate parties were 
always held either at the Delhi Club 
or in their own homes. 

W hites-only places like the Delhi 
Club remained a reminder of the 
alien and humiliating side of foreign rule. 
The last of them, the Breach Candy 
Swimming Pool in Bombay, excluded 
Indians tiU the 1960s and continues to 
operate discriminatory entry rules for 
visitors. ‘ 

The vast majority of Indians, of 
course, had no desire to enter European 
society. And the notion of ethnic seg¬ 
regation was by no means new in a 
caste-ridden society where many 
Brahmins would still not eat food 
touched by lower castes. What made 
Anglo-Indian racism unacceptable was 
that it was practised by forei^ rulers 
and affected precisely those Inmans who 
were most westernised and had the 
strongest aspirations to equality. As 
Dorothy Ganapathy explains, there was 
something particularly galling about a 
system which allowed in the most hum¬ 
ble white, but excluded the most aris¬ 
tocratic Indian. Mrs Ganapathy was the 
daughter of an eminent politi(^ figure. 
Sir Hari Singh Gaur, leader of the 
Opposition in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. She also one of the few 
Indian women of her generation to travel 
to En^and as a student in the 1930s, 
returning with a degree fropi Durham 
University. Her husband was a colonel in 
the bdian Medical Service (IMS); but 
they could not enter the local club where 
his colleagues went, even though the 
most down-at-heel travelling salesman 
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could go there if he was British. 
Quite a few Britishers in Madras, 
both in the IMS and ICS, were dead 
against this—that we of our birth and 
education were not allowed to come 
into the clubs, but met in one 
another's houses. People whoi came 
selling toilet-paper and toothbrushes 
were allowed to come in; but we 
were not allowed. 

Mrs Ganapathy describes with relish 
how she ventured to expose the absurdi¬ 
ty of entry rules at one of the most 
exclusive places in British India, the 
Adyar Club in Madras. 

A gentleman from Turkey came to 
stay with us. And the Surgeon- 
General, General Wilson, invited him 
to the Adyar Club for dihner. So 1 
told him: ‘You can’t go bare-headed. 
After all, it’s such a big club. Wear 
your fez cap.’ So he v/ore a huge 
tarbush with a big tassel hanging. 
When he got to the Adyar Club, the 
Indian peon who opened the door 
said: ‘No, you can’t enter. Coloured 
people are not allowed.’ When he 
came back, I asked: ‘How did you bke 
the dinner?’ He said: ‘I was not 
admitted.’ I said: ‘Oh, why no^?' And 
he said: ‘1 had on what you told me to 
wear. ’ The next day, General Wilson 
came to lunch and he said: ‘Why did 
you do that?’ I said: Well, General, I 
didn’t think that he would be refused. 
After all, Turkey is in Europe and 
you allow in Europeans. ’ He laughed. 
There was a time, before the Raj 
established itself, when Europeans and 
Indians had mbced freely. The soldiers of 
fortune who conquered India for the 
East India Company may have plundered 
and looted, but many of them also 
acquired Indian languages and learning, 
took on the manners of the local nobility 
and settled dow^ with Indian wives. By 
Victorian times, all this was scorned as 
going native. But echoes of a more 
liberal past lingered on, not least in 
relations between the sexes. For inst¬ 
ance, as Nari Rustamji recalls, British 
planters in Assam, despite their reputa¬ 
tion for racial arrogance, commonly kept 
Indian mistresses. 

When a young planter came to this 
remote place, he had his physical 
urges, like any young man would 
have, and he might keep somebody 
for some time, because I don’t think 
they were allowed to get married for 
the first few years of their service on 
the tea plantation. Then, after a few 
years, he would go back to England, 
acquire a wife and come back; and 
the other lady would be usually f^ly 
suitably pensioned off. That was a 
recognis^ an^gement which had 
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been going on for scores and scores 
of years. Nobody thought very much 
about it. 

Even senior members of the exclusive 
ICS were not above such liaisons, 
though, as Raj Chatterji describes, they 
might go to absurd lengths to keep up 
appearances. 

There was the famous story of this 
ICS man. He was a judge, I think. 
Everyone knew that he had this 
Indian mistress, but no one did 
anything about it. If his colleagues 
called, she was at the back of the 
house. Whenever he was transfer- 


But, as Rustan\ji reminds us, such 
secret romances could sometimes end in 
tragedy. 

I knew an ICS officer who had a 
mistress; and she committed suicide 
in his bungalow, which naturally 
caused a lot of tension at that 
time...She stayed with him, and she 
was very possessive. When he went 
out on tour, she suspected that he 
was probably living with another girl. 
And when he came back, he found 
that she had hanged herself in the 
bathroom. 


red, he’d solve the problem by having 
a huge wooden box made, ostensibly 
to carry a piano. But he had little 
holes made in it, and inside was a nice 
little mattress and pillow and all that. 
And this girlfriend of his would be the 
piano. So it was well known that the 
Judge Sahib never travelled without 
his piano; and it was accepted by both 
Europeans and Indians. 
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usMly while they were students 
in Britain; but these unfortunate 
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While the Raj tolerated discreet rela- 
relationsbetween British men and Indian 
women, similar contact between white 
women and Indian men was strictly 
taboo. There were a few Indians who 
acquired British wives, usually while 
they were students in Britain; but these 
unfortunate women were generally tre^ 
ated as outcasts by both British and 
Indian society, dismissed collectively as 
‘barmaids’. There were also occasional 
instances when a memsahib proper 
broke ranks. Raj Chatteiji remembers a 
cause celebre when an Indian ICS officer j 
had a passionate affair with the wife of a 
British colleague. Ironically, when their 
secret was discovered, it was her hus¬ 
band who was penalised and not her 
lover. He was held responsible for his 
wife’s misconduct and transferred to 
another district. ‘There must have been 
quite a few Englishwomen,’ Chatterji 
muses, ‘who were attracted by Indi¬ 
ans—the refined type of Indian who’d 
mix with them on equal terms. But there 
was that inhibition that she ccmid go only 
so far and not the whole hog. There’d be 
a mild flirtation perhaps, at the most, 
except for the rare case,' 

For Indians of a younger generation. J 
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growing up in the 1920s and 1930s, the 
sexual apartheid of the Raj appeared 
offensive and anachronistic. Khushwant 
Singh, a westernised Sikh who went to 
university in England, describes his 
feelings when he discovered that white 
women were out of bounds in India: ‘If 
there was some very plain-looking En¬ 
glishwoman, who couldn’t find a white 
husband, she might deign to have an 
affair with an Indian, and perhaps end up 
by marrying him. It was very difficult for 
people like me who’d been educated in. 
England, when coming back here you 
could hardly talk to young English ghis. 
They kept their distance fi-om us.' 

Fear of scandal, and a deep-seated 
racial paranoia about Indian men as 
would-be rapists or seducers, made 
even the most innocent contact between 
British women and Indian men enor¬ 
mously complicated. Raj Chatterji de¬ 
scribes how, as late as 1940, a British 
colleague would not have dreamt of 
leaving his wife alone in the house with 
him. 

I was a junior assistant in Cawnpore, 
and the British branch manager in a 
small place called Dalsingh Serai in 
north Bihar was a member of the 
AIRO [Army in India Reserve of 
Officers) and had to go for his annual 
training camp. Because of the deple¬ 
tion caused by the war, he was there 
by himself, living in this very luxu¬ 
rious bung^ow out in the wilds. He'd 
just got married and brought his wife 
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out; so 1 was sent to look after the 
ranch while he was away. 1 was the 
first Indian I think that he’d ever 
found staying in his bungalow... They 
were both very kind, and we got on 
exceedingly well. A very pretty g^l, 
this wife of his; and I was-wondering 
what was going to happen when he 
went on his fifteen days leave, 
wondering and hoping. Now, they 
were rather fond of cats, and they 
had a cat called Sheba who always 
joined us over the evening driidc, 
sitting and purring away in her mis¬ 
tress’s very delectable bp. The night 
before the man was due to leave, he 
said to me: ‘I say, old boy, I hope you 






won't mind looking after her.' I said; 
‘Not at all, my dear chap, with great 
pleasure. After aU, she's your wife.' 
He said: ‘Wife! 1 was talking about 
Sheba, the cat.' And it transpired that 
the wife went with him, and he left 
her somewhere with some British 
friends. 

The British memsahib or wife, with 
her ignorance and suspicion of all things 
Indian, was the person most commonly 
blamed for the breakdown in relations 
between the races. Bound hand and foot 
by the social and sexual conventions of 
male Anglo-India, most memsahibs cer¬ 
tainly had neither the opportunity nor 
the curiosity to explore the real India. 
Renuka Ray, who was married to an 
Indian ICS officer, explains why she 
avoided her British counterparts. 

I did go to the club, and I knew how 
to play tennis and bridge and all the 
rest of it. But I could not tolerate 
some of the things they started 
saying, and 1 used to have long and 
bitter discussions with them. Even-r 
tually, I decided it was better for me 
not to meet them too much, because 
they didn't like me... British memsa¬ 
hibs in Indiaf—and there were cer¬ 
tainly notable exceptions—were peo¬ 
ple who had little conception of what 
was happening in the country. 

They nved in a very closed circle, 
went to the club and probably played 
tennis and things. How they could 
close their eyes, I don’t know, but I 
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used to marvel at it—how they didn't 
see what was, in front of them, the 
misery of the people when the 
famines were on and things like that. 

When there was relief work to be 
done, 1 was interested, and I used to 
work in the districts. I remember 
that someone came to see me be¬ 
cause I was an Indian ICS officer's 
wife; and while she was there, people 
came round who had to be helped and 
others who were helping them. She 
saw this, and I told her that I thought 
she would take an interest. Her reply 
was: ‘Don't you think you might get 
some disease if you mix too much 
with these people?' They were 
so immersed in keeping everything 
hygienic and clean in their homes. 
Every day they changed all the 
jharans (dusters). They always had 
their servants use gloves before they 
served at table and things like that 
which irritated me considerably. 
Another Indian woman, Dorothy 
Ganapathy. claims that the arrogance of 
British memsahibs stemmed often 
from their own lack of breeding and 
education. 

They didn't come from very good 
families at all. They married for the 
sake of marrying! 1 suppose, and 
companionship* And they became 
very haughty. They had dozens of 
servants, though they never had one 
servant in England; and they thought 
every one of us was servant class.-. I 


remember once at a gathering one 
Englishwoman turned to me and said: 
‘Oh, what beautiful English you talk. ’ 
1 said; ‘Really? I'm surprised you 
acknowledge it. After all, we edu¬ 
cated Indians talk English all the 
time. Thank you for noticing, but it's 
not a compliment.' 

Underlying the isolation of the sahibs 
and memsahibs was a fear, not only of 
disease, but that teo much familiarity 
with the natives might breed contempt; 
and this could apply to the most wester¬ 
nised and upper-class Indians. Many 
who went to England as students were 
surprised to find how much friendlier the 
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British were on their home ground, 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, an 88- 
year-old poet and veteran of the 
nationalist movement, was one of the 
first batch of Indian students to gain 
admission to Cambridge in the years 
before the First World War. He de¬ 
scribes how he was adopted by a British 
shopkeeper and his family while on 
vacation in London. 

He had a tea-stafl specially for 
bus-drivers When I went there, I 
said: ‘May I have a cup of tea please, 
Sir?’He said: ‘My son. of course here 
you are.' He poured me out a lovely 
cup of tea, delicious, and when I went 
to pay for it he said: 'No, I'm not 
going to take anything from you. You 
are my son, my Indian son, a first son 
from India. Where are you staying?’ I 
said: ‘Well, I’ve got no place really to 
stay.' ‘Oh, come and share our 
home,' he said. I was very grateful, 
and in the evening he took me to his 
place I stayed there. And there was 
his daughter, Rosie, tall woman, who 
called me ‘my Indian brother'. They 
received me with so much warmth^ 1 
was actually floored. They were 
wonderful people. 

(jovind Swaminathan, a banister who 
went to public school and universtty ki 
England, also made close friends there. 
But he discovered on his return journey 
to India the literal truth of the saying that 
the Englishman east of Suez bec^ a 
very different person: 
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On the boat, I had made friends 
with an Englishman, a young man of 
my age ^oup, about 21 or 22. After 
Port Said, he had a very worried 
look, so I said to him; 'Something 
seems to be troubling you. ’ He said: 
‘Yes last night those senior chaps got 
hold of me and they said: ‘Look, 
we're just telling you this for your 
own good, that when you get to 
Calcutta and take up this job, you 
mustn't be very frien^y with Indians. 
And we notice that you’re very 
friendly with this young Indian. Now, 
he mifi^t have been at Oxford and the 
rest of it. but still you had better be 
careful.' I found ^e Englishman in 
India was so totally different from the 
Englishman in England, with whom 
I'd been at school and at university. 


N ot all Indians, it must be said, were 
that eager to mw with Europeans, 
especially those whom they regarded as 
being not quite out of 'the top-drawer'. 
Tara Mi Baig, who grew up in a 
conservative district of Bengal, says that 
the British were often bliss^y unaware 
of the scorn with which* they were 
regarded by the old, native aristocracy. 
We were certainly snobs too. A 
great many Engfish people who came 
out in different jobs, whether it was 
as businessmen or as technical peo¬ 
ple, they were very varied in their 
level. Some people were de&nitely 
upper class, what you might call the 
top-drawer, but there were a lot of 
others who were not The interest- 


ing thing was the snobbery tl^t tere 
was between themselves, as .as 
between them and the u^^^ss 
Indian, who looked upon thsm as 
something they had to endure, but 
didn't necessai^y have to fraternise 
with. v'. 

It was particularly visibly fosr j^t- 
ance, in the big zamindari famws, 
the landed gentry of Bengal, where 
there was a tremendous snobbi^i^ in 
that they would not haiVii^ affile 
come to their house who ^ nc^^e 
certain family qualificatidoe^ fijut 
where it was oftentimes hilatioas Hiras 
when the high official's wife, Who 
may not have been all that tOp- 
drawer herself, wanted to call ^ one 
of these ladies. There was a, great 
flutter in the zanundm house .. and 
the kind of comments that there 
were between the Indian ladies when 
the Britishers had left, and among 
the British women when they were 
getting into their various cars, was 
often hilarious. The Indian women 
would say: 'What sort of people are 
these? Their dress is so vulgar; they 
expose their legs. Look at those 
white arms; they look as if they 
haven't been cooked. And why do 
they wear those peculiar things on 
their heads?’ And the British women 
would leave the place saying: ‘Really, 
isn't it shocking, these women are so 
backward. Did you see that they 
dicto't even know how to drink from a 
cup?' There was aO this kind of 
banter that would go on between the 
two 


European society, too, was always as 
class-conscious as it was racialist; and as 
Govind Swaminathan explains, being an 
upper-class, Oxbridge-^ucated Indian 
could give one advantages over a British 
businessman. 

I was able to spot what class they 
came from by their accent in En¬ 
glish—I mean the aitches being dra¬ 
ped and cockney and aU that—which 
didn't make me popular. There were 
three of us, all fron^the same school 
in England. One was an ADC to the 
Governor, so he was, I suppose, in 
their top-bracket. Another was in 
business, a boxwallah as he was 
called. Now, normally the boxwallah 
and the ADC should have been 
particularly good friends here. 
They’d been in .the same house at 
school at the same time. But they 
never used to talk to each other; and 
the only way they used to communi¬ 
cate with each other was through 
me. My mother used to have fantas¬ 
tic tennis-parties, and there used to 
be a kind of thing that you'd arrived in 
Madras society when you were 
asked to Mrs Swaminathan’s tennis- 
party. She used to have a mixture of 
her Indian friends and my friends, 
these boys who were at school with 
me. And you should have seen the 
way they behaved towards each 
other—they never talked to each 
other when they were here. So 1 
realised that you might talk about our 
caste system, but this British class 
system was terrible. 

Even if they dropped their aitches, 
the sahibs were still courted by Indians 
who had what was called ‘a white-skin- 
complex’. Khushwant Singh, whose 
father was an ardent loyalist, knighted 
for his services, remembers how trying 
the meeting of East and West was for 
the rest of the family. 

My father, being a builder, came 
into contact with English engineers 
and architects and, occasionaUy, cal¬ 
led on them on Christmas Day and 
New Year's Day to give presents 
and keep them on the right side. If he 
was able to persuade them ever to 
accept hospitality, it was a night¬ 
mare, because the arrangements had 
to be made and a band had to be 
brought We had to get caterers from 
outside, tike Wenger's or Davico's to 
do the catering. None of our servants 
could cope with it. Everything was 
vastly exaggerated; everyone was on 
tenterhooks while the white man was 
there; and you could see that they 
were suffering as much as we were. 
There was no really human contact 
between the white and the btack.ll 
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P olitics has finally taken over 
Indian sport. And, in the last 
week of October, its intrica¬ 
cies could well decide the 
future of sport in this coun¬ 
try. The sports ministry has issued 
Adelines to all national federations, 
imposing what many representatives of 
the latter feel are 'Very unreasonable 
terms" in return for the assurance of 
financial aid. The federations have been 
asked for their opinion of these guide¬ 
lines by 30 October. 

At another level, several sports fed¬ 
eration have requisitioned a meeting of 
the Indian Olympic Association to ex¬ 
press their lack of confidence in its 
president, Mr Vidya Charan Shukla, and 
to remove him from this honorary post. 
The lOA administration has fixed the 
meeting for 27 October, in Trivandrum. 

A majority of sports federations are 
expected to agree to government condi¬ 
tions for aid, because they know on 
which side their bread is buttered. But 
there are others who want the aid, but 
not the "impositions" of the govern¬ 
ment. 

"1 have always maintained that the 
government should not impose itself on 
sports federations. If we do something 


Wrilthestate 
take over sport? 


The government of India has issued new guidelines 
to sports federations with a view to taking a firm 
grip on Indian sport 



wrong, by all means pull us up. But for 
God's sake, don't poke your nose into 
the day-to-day work of a sports orga¬ 
nisation," says I.S. Bindra, the con¬ 
troversial government employee who is 
currently convenor of the Indo-Pak joint 
management committee for the Reli^ce 
Cup and president of the Table Tennis 
Federation of India. 

The arcJiery chief, V.K. Malhotra, is 
also opposed to the government move. 
"Why should the government have a 
refwesentative in sports federations? 
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AgreesQg to these conditions means 
pushing sports towards nationalisation/’ 
he assert^. ’’If the government takes 
control of the selection of players and 
coaches* what will the federation officials 
be doing? And if we follow these gmde- 
lines* then the path to international 
experience and* ^ough it* to greater 
improvement* will be totally closed*” he 
added. 

According to the guidelines* participa¬ 
tion in international meets would be 
dependent on past performance. ”If 
sportsmen and teams don’t go abroad* 
how can they attain second, third* sixth 
or* for that matter* any position*” 
Midhotra asked. His opinion was echoed 
by several others* including Dr R.L. 
Ajiand* the secretary-general of the 
lOA. 

“Every time the government comes 
up with guidelines* they cause further 
hsam to Indian sport,” Dr Anand said. 
Just as Malhotra had said that if there 
was no bar to a politician sitting in 
Parliament for more ttian two terms, 
there should be none for sports adminis¬ 
trators. Dr "Anand felt that if a person 
was efficient and effective* he should be 
allowed to run a sports federation with¬ 
out curbs. “In any case* the directive 
that no sports official could hold a 
particular position for more than two 
terms had been effectively side-stepped. 
If a person was secretary for two 
periods he switched to vice-president or 
some other position for one term before 
getting back to his original post.” 

But aU the detractors agreed that the 
government’s announcement of en¬ 
hanced financial and material aid for 
sports was welcome. “I have always said 
ttat the government intends to stand by 
the sportsmen,” minister of state for 
sports Mrs Marg^et Alva said. Mrs 
Ahra felt the guidelines were necessary. 
She said several players had complained 
directly to her ab^t malpractices in 
sports federations* especially relating to 
selection procedures. “You know* there 
are some strange stories coming in. A 
shooter was told that she would not be 
allowed to take her own coach every- 
tkne she went for an international com- 
petiti(m. The officials said that every 
coach should be given a chance to go 
abroad* completely ignoring the fact that 
in some individual events* it was impera¬ 
tive that the sportperson’s own coach 
accompany him or her. It is cases like 
this-^and continuous complaints of 
horse-trading—that prompted us to 
think seriously about toning up the 
administration of sports in this country. 

“But the primary concern has been 
the deteriorating standard of sport in our 
country. Despite the fact that we in the 
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government have been extending finan¬ 
cial and other aid to sports organ^r 
tions* virtually nothing has be# 
achieved. Now we would like to see that 
ihe money is well spent and that effec¬ 
tive measures are being taken to inK 
prove sports standards. So we just have 
to see that plans are being prepared* 
that adequate steps are envisaged and 
that selection of sportspersons is fair. 
We have no intention of imposing 
ourselves on the national federations. 
But we have to look after the welf^e of 
our players and ensure that sports 
officios have only the uplift of sport in 
mind.” 

\ 

I t is not yet clear what the government 
can do if federations refuse to follow 
the guidelines. It could certainly with¬ 
draw all financial assistance* but there 
are some organisations which do not 
need money from the government. 

Memiwhile* the move to oust Shukla 
from the lOA has already made some 
strange bedfeUows. BjP leader V.K. 
Malhotra has joined hands with Congres- 
s(D minister Jagdish IVtler and several 
other sports organisation heads of 
varying political hues. 


Malhotra* of course, contends that 
the move has no political motive. “I am 
not in favour of having a no-conficlence 
motion against the lOA president Gke 
this one.” he said* “but we were forced 
to do it. I have signed the no-confidence 
paper with a heavy heart When we had 
started to caution V.C. Shukla against^ 
the arbitrary fashion in which he was 
running the organisation we had the 
support of 25 of the 127 lOA members. 
Now the number of members who have 
signed in favour of the *no-confidence 
move are 90. So I am confident the 
move will succeed. We have not decided 
as yet whom we will pitch as a new 
president. 

“Still* we are of the opinion that once 
we have initiated the no-confidence 
move, there should be no economic or 
political pressure on the members. The 
central or the state governments should 
not exert pressure on the members. 
The members should be left to decide 
what they want to do on the 27th.” 

However, news from the opposing 
camp is also, strangely* positive. “There 
is no question of the motion of no- 
confidence succeeding,” Dr Anand* lOA 
secretary-general* said. “We are confi¬ 
dent that we will carry the day* which is 
why we have ourselves called the meet¬ 
ing and fixed the date,” he added. Dr 
A^d felt that almost all the state 
Olympic associations and most of the 
federations would back Shukla. 

*“Mr Chaman Lai Mehta* who was my 
predecessor, is trying to get back his 
earlier post. If he fails* he will find it 
difficult to retain his current position as 
secretary-general of the Olympic Coun¬ 
cil of Asia. That is why the hurry. But 
we are not perturbed. In fact, after the 
no-confidence motion is defeated* we 
will have to call a discipline committee 
meeting to determine if any action 
should be taken against those who had 
taken this step.” 

Dr Anand after retiring as director- 
general of the Netaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports (NSNIS) came under 
fire for being co-opted into the lOA as 
secretary-general. Several members 
had demanded an election for the post* 
but he and Mr Shukla were against it as 
the term would have been for barely a 
year and a halL The Anand issue was 
one of the main pegs on which the 
no-confidence motion was hung. Even 
the government refused to acknowledge 
the co-optioa Whatever the outcome of 
the no-confidence motion* or the re¬ 
sponse to the government guideHnes* it 
is now a fact that politics has come to 
stay and that Iivlian sport will be poorer 
for it 
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Abom fighter 


D espite her independent ac¬ 
tions, K.R. Gouri, the in¬ 
domitable industries and 
excise minister in E.K. 
Nayanar's government in 
Kerala, has learnt over the years to ; 
abide by party decisions. Towards the 
end of September, the storm over her 
controversial amendment to the Kerala 
Abkari Shops (Disposal in Auction) 
Rules, 1974, attained cyclonic propor¬ 
tions with the Opposition, led by former i 
chief minister Karunakaran of the Con- 
^ess(I), resorting to satyagraha and. 
indefinite hunger strikes. Her own par¬ 
ty, the CPI(M)’s student wing also 
opposed the amendment which they said | 
would open the floodgates to the setting i 
up of bars and liquor shops near places of 
religious worship as well as schools and 
other educational institutions. Some 
partners of the CPI(M)-led Left Demo¬ 
cratic Front (LDF) also opposed the 
amendment privately. 

But Gouriamma, as she is affec¬ 
tionately called, stuck to her position and 
defended her stand eloquently at a public 
meeting on 30 September. However, | 
without even consulting her, the I 

CPI(M) party secretary, V.S. M 

Achutanandan, quashed the m 

controversial amendment which 
gave discretionary powers to ^ 

excise commissioners to license mk 

bars within 400 metres of places 
of worship and institutions of {js 

learning. It was tit for tat, Marxist ^ 

style. Gouriamma had neither /'• 

consulted the party secretariat ^ ' 

nor the cabinet before issuing r' 
an extraordinary gazette on 27 ■ ^ 

August, 1987, on the amendment. ^ 

And party secretary Achutanandan did 
not consult her when . 

llhi#fr«Hoo:S«brotoChoi(*drHiry 






K.R. Gouri, a minister in 
the Left Democratic 
Front government in 
Kerala, is a strong-willed 
Marxist who refuses to be 
bullied by party bosses 


he quashed her order. Four days later 
the Nayanar government officially with¬ 
drew the discretionary powers given to 
the excise commissioners. 

This was not the first time that the 
party bosses had overruled Gouriamma. 
Way back.in 1957 when she was a 
minister in the first communist govern¬ 
ment of E.M.S. Namboodiripad, she 













drafted the Agrarian Reforms Bill and, 
after Herculean efforts, sSw it passed on 
30 June. 1959. Nowhere else in the 
country has the Land Reforms Act 
succeeded as weU as it has in Kerala and 
this is only because of the efforts of 
Gouriamma. But she did not receive the 
full support of her communist comrades 
on this issue, as their first priority at that 
time was the Educational Bill However, 
she did not let herself be bullied on this. 
It may be recalled that the Namboodir¬ 
ipad government was ousted as a result 
of the machinations of Indira Gandhi, the 
then Congress president, who used this 
Bill to whip up anti-communist sentiment 
and overthrow the government. 

Gouriamma has been a member of 
every communist government since 
then. The Marxists have ruled for 
only a total of six years in Kerala. Seven 
months ago, in March, when the party 
went to the polls for the Assembly 
seats, there was reportedly an unwrit¬ 
ten understanding that Gouriamma 
would be the next chief minister if the 
LDF came to power. As the innumer¬ 
able admirers of Ck)uriamma in Bombay 
^ and Tnvandrum say, the comm- 
I unists gave this impression only 
to win the votes of the backward 
I? Ezhava community (toddy tappers). 
u They form one-third of the Hindu 
I community of Kerala and the 

I communists needed their votes. The 
Ezhavas regard Gouriamma ^ 
their goddess, as do all other 
communities. But after the 
victory of the LDF, Nayanar 
was made the chief minister. 

In many ways Gouriamma is the exact 
opposite of Nayanar. She is a bom 
fighter-stubborn, outspoken, very 
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argumentative, with a mind of her own. 
Nayanar, on the other hand, is affable, 
accommodating and easy*going. 
Gouriamma has never let herself be 
bullied by Marxist archpriest E.M.S. 
Namboodinpad and this is one reason 
why Namboodiripad has side-tracked 
her. The Kerala unit of the CPI(M) has 
always been Namboodiripad’s pocket 
borough, because West Bengal chief 
minister Jyoti Basu will not be his 
doormat. So he needs a Nayanar and not 
a Gouriamma in Kerala, his base of 
operations. 

T racking down Gouriamma proved to 
be quite a job as the lady is always 
very busy. When I finally did meet her at 
her home, it was load-shedding time and 
we began our chat over a battery- 
operat^ lamp. The lights came on after 
an hour and then there was a healthy 
dinner of kanji (a vegetable), buttermilk 
and papad Gouriamma’s simplicity is 
refle^ve of Kerala’s tradition of modest 
living and high ^thinking. Though she 
belongs to a rich, landed family. 
Gouriamma discarded her wealth for a 
life of struggle and suffering in the cause 
! of the poor and downtrodden when the 
British still ruled India. She continues to 
serve the oppressed and impoverished 
even today. 

Gouriamma’s father died before she 
became a politician. He was a well- 
known social reformer and was in the 
foreftont of the movement to allow the 
entry of H^ans into temples. K.R. 
Gouri had just started practising as a 
lawyer when he died. She joined the 
communist movement in 1948, but pnor 
to that she had served the nation by 
participating in the freedom struggle and 
the Quit India movement under the 
tutelage of Aruna Asaf Ali. 

In 1952 when Gouriamma was first 
elected to the Assembly, she and her 
other comrades were in jail, having been 
arrested in August 1948. She was re¬ 
leased for 17 days after being elected 
and arrested again for speaking against 
the detention law. In 1964, she was 
imprisoned just before a no-confidence 
motion against the then chief minister, 
R. Shankar. She was behind bars for a 
month. A^in in 1966 she was arrested 
on the flimsy ground that she was a 
Pakistani spy. Meanwhile, she had won 
a seat in the Assembly in the 1965 
elections. 

The firebrand lady married another | 
communist leader, T.V. Thomas, in 
1957. At that time she was the minister 
in charge of land revenue, excise and 
devastbams in the Namboodinpad minis¬ 
try, while lliomas was the labour minis- 
.^ter. However, she and Thomas parted 
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company when the Communist Party of 
India split in 1964. He stayed in the CPI, 
while she joined the CPI(M). 

The communist leader's baptism in 
politics took place in 1937, when 
Gouriamma was a student in Emakulam 
College. A reception committee was 
constituted in Trivandrum to welcome 
top communist leader A.K. Gopalan, 
who was leading a protest against police 
lathi-charge. The next day when she 
went to college the nuns threw her out. 
She then spoke to some male colleagues 
who prevailed upon the nuns to forgive 
her. 

On another occasion, in the econo¬ 
mics class the teacher was speaking 
about Stalin and, according to Gouriam¬ 
ma, she was only talking about how 
lucky Stalin was that his mother was 
alive and other such trivia. “I asked her 
to tell us something more about Stalin 
and she was horrified. She took me to 
the Mother Superior who fell on her 
knees and told me that 1 was damned 
because I wanted to know more about 
that Stalin, that Satan, that....She asked 
me to read a book called Nowhere 
written by an American and said 1 should 
understand that communism was evil. 
She told me about some of the incidents 
in the book. I told her that it could be 
one-sided and she fell on her knees again 
and said 1 could not be saved. I was 16 
and to us the Soviet Union was a thrill," 
recounts Gouriamma. 

Very reluctant to speak about herself, 
Gouriamma admits to being a **fighter for 
the cause of women and the downtrod¬ 
den”. “You know,'" she says, "I am also 
(the minister) in charge of khadi, the 
small-scale sector, social welf^e, 
lance, judiciary, ports and refineries, 
bes^es industry and excise.’" 


Gouriamma has ambitious plans for 
industrialising Kerala. She has already 
presented the Centre with a Rs 2,000- 
crore plan for investment in the public 
sector. Recently she succeeded in pre¬ 
vailing upon Union steel minister M.L. 
Fotedar and Steel Authority of India 
(SAIL) chairman V. KrishnanKx>rthy to 
participate in the Kerala Special Retec- 
tories Project Ltd, a state-owned under¬ 
taking in Quillon producing special re¬ 
fractories with foreign collaboration. 
Steel factories use this product on a 
large scale, but without the equity and 
management participation of SAIL in the 
project, leading financial institutions like 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India (IFCI) appeared reluctant to give 
financial assistance. Gouriamma's efforts 
have led to a 30 per cent equity parti¬ 
cipation by SAIL in the Rs 70-crore 
project. The project will be in technical 
collaboration with the Soviet Union, 
which has the latest technology in this 
field. Already, Rs 25 lakhs have been 
spent on the purchase of equipment 
from the Russians. Earlier, it is under¬ 
stood, the project was delayed because 
some SAIL officials wanted American 
collaboration. ITie Soviets will also give 
technology for the titanium sponge metal 
project in Trivandrum. 

Another proposal that Gouriamma is 
considering is the Rs 40-crore expansion 
project of Apollo Tyres in Trichur dis¬ 
trict. Among other projects of big busi¬ 
ness houses which she hopes to attract 
to Kerala is a scheme to manufacture 
cattlefeed. A cola-producing factory, 
which the Congress had been trying to 
bring to Kerala since 1973, was finally 
set up this year at the initiative of the 
communist regime. Asked why com¬ 
munists would give a product like cola i 
priority and wasn’t it a form of capitalist 
development, Gouriamma says, “We are 
a coalition government. Besides, we 
have to go by what the Centre gives us 
or doesn't give us. What can we do? For 
instance, in 1957, when sales tax was 
with tlie state government, we imposed 
it on cloth and tobacco. TTien in^ 1958, 
the Centre imposed an excise levy on 
these items and we lost sales tax 
revenue.” 

Asked why she has never played a 
role in national politics Gouriamma says, 

“1 like to be in Kerala. I play my role as 
the party assigns it. I am a communist 
and want to work fq/r the downtrodden 
and see that a thorough change comes to 
India and give dominance to the work¬ 
ers. ” A Stalinist by conviction, (jouriam- 
ma says, “The government was made by 
Lenin, but the Soviet Union was made 
by Stidin.” 
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Painter, sculptor, 
muralist, archUect—Sa^ 
Gujral's forays into art 
have made a lasting 
impact on the country's 
artistic landscape 


aXs A veshdl not cease from , 
"" aHv exploration”: tihe taB, 
WW beaky-nosed poet in 
Island did not have a bearded Punlabi. 
ardutect in mind wdien he wrote that .. 
bne, but he could well have- Gettii^to 
know Satish Gujral, and inparticutur 
hearing him talk abwt his evolution as an 
artist, is bke participating vicariously in a 
marvellous saga of exploration and tBe-.. 
covery. Painter, scukitiCH', muralisU 
architect—he has acquired labels sod ' , 
discarded them with unconcern as he 
continues to move forward into newer 
and newer realms. 

With the United Natknudedariag 
1987 as the International Year of ^idter. 
for the Homeless, and the Indian gov* - 
ernment setting up new committees and 
drafting new hous^ policies, alteniB- ; 
tive house-build^ technology has bei* . 
come a big priority. And one of the 
{Honeers in developing the new 
architectiire(dthehitureistheaitkt(d. 
yesteryears Satish GitM- Under CMC . 
(Computer Maintenance C)(»poradQO) - 
sponsorship he is supervising the con* 
strttctkm of a stonefand|lime houshig 
complex near Hyderd)^ 

(Dl^inaHy, he had fmored mud as dm 
new sohition in the face of risingcosta of' 
concrete, stedand brudt. Buttheabs* 
ence of plastic day at die vidnity of. 
Hyderabad made the versatBe Gv^ ; / 
deckle to utdise the boulders that are 
abundant in that area. HmptevkHMt. 
dre^ of bidkhhga,innd hpining 
phm widito DdU M to oe discarded 
die face of exwtiiligtnuivcmalbHkwa.' 













But the <fre^ has not died a forlorn, 
dusty death. Some day, Gujral hopes to 
build his mud city on the outskirts of 
Delhi. 

*The durability of mud houses is no 
problem,’* declares Gujral with convic- 
tipn. 'Today's high technology makes 
ftuid vecy strong. And mud buildings are 
very cool in our climate- With each 
monsoon, maybe one-eighth inch of the 
top layer is washed off. But why 
shouldn't we be able to recoat it as the 
yiUaigers do with their mud houses? Mud 
is the solution for India, But vested 
interests will not permit the use of mud 


instead of cement." 

It would be natural to visualise this 
latter-day prophet of low-cost housing as 
some embattled radical, with a lifestyle 
that is as bare and basic as that of the 
people whose housing problems he is 
trying to solve. Particularly since his 
work has been associated with a definite 
ideology since very early days. But 
nothing could be further from the reality. 
(Jne look at the exterior and interior 
design of the fairy-tale house Gujral has 
designed for himself in Delhi, is enough 
to convey an impression of controlled 
opulence, of elegance wedded to com¬ 


fort. 

And as you look at Satish Guirai's 
serene face framed by his ^ey beard, 
and as you take in his Iuxuriou$> com- 
fortable and uniquely personal surround¬ 
ings. it is hard<o believe that he has had 
more than his fair share of trauma and 
struggle. A protracted illness kept him in 
bed between the ages of eight and 
eighteen, and left Wrri deaf from the age 
of ten. Speech, however, has not been 
much impaired, and the patient inter¬ 
preting services of his beautiful wife 
Kiran, whose lips he can read, help 
Satish Gujral to communicate verbally to 





Idshe^’s c^ent. UnISce so msA 
others thouglv one cannot accuse him of 
being in love with his own voice! 

Incongruous as it sounds in the 
hushed comfort of the air<onditioned 
room, Satish Gujral makes no attempt to 
. slide over the early ideological oriental 
tion of his art. "I was ideologically 
shaped by my political backgrour^, ” he 
declares. Bom of parents who were 
heavily involved with the freedom 
movement of the Twenties, Satish Gu¬ 
jral even had to share their imprison¬ 
ment in 1942. A year's stay in posl- 
Partition Pakistan and experience with 



his year, the 
'prestigious Indian histitute 
of Architecture changed its 
constitution so that Satish 
Gujral could become a 
member-^he first person 
unthout formal training to 
be so honoured. Not even Le 
Corbusier or Wright had 
managed such a 
breakthrough 


refugee evacuation (the family home was 
in Jhelum) left Gujral more convinced 
than ever that art has to play a social 
role. 

Having completed his studies around 
this time, he took up painting as a means 
of expressing himself. Most of his early 
paintings have the Partition as the 
theme. But as he is quick to point out, 
the Partition did not lead him to art. He 
already espoused art and the Parti¬ 
tion only provided the external happen- 
to stimulate his creativity* 

The first important watershed came in 
1951 with an accidental encounter with 
the then Mexican culti^al attache in 
Inclia>**<'tte poet Octavio Paa. The poet 
saw affinities between the art of his own 
.country and the work of the 26-‘year-old 
Imfian painter. Result—a scholars%to 
Mexico where Gujral spent three years 
getting to know the work of pioneer 
Mexkanartists IM^neirps and 
Ctezo)^ , 

the figures who in the 
TWehtieS.flMTll^ 


Mie makers of post-revpiutiori Me^dcan 
art Their passionate concern for the 
suffedbgs of humanity had made them 
fed that art had no validity unless It was 
public art. Since paintings are meant to 
be privately possessed, or on view for 
setkted numbers in galleries and 
museums, the Mexican artists rejected 
painting in (avour of murals which can be 
part offHiblic buildings and be viewed by 
anybody. 

For i^tish Gtjyrai the three years he 
spent in Mexico were a period of 
transition, of adopticm of neu/ techni¬ 
ques, and finally of rejection of ideology 
as the sole denominator of art. '*The first 
year was spent in worship, the second . 
year raised questions: and in the third 
year came disillusionment, ” says Gujral. 
However, he did see the affinities Octa¬ 
vio Paz had seen—the Mexican murals 
and the cave paintings of ancient India; 
the themes bom of the Mexican revolu- 
t ion and the Partition of India. Unlike 
other first-generation modem Indian 
artists who went to PraiKe and became 
influenced by abstract art, Gujrars Mex-- 
ican experience rooted his artistic vision 
even more deeply in the human condi¬ 
tion. 

At the same time he discovered the 
fallacy of doing murals on the basis of 
painting, "llie technique of doing murals 
was not equivalent to painting on a wall,". 
Gujral explains with a slightly pedantic 
air. “After all, writing a long story does 
not turn it into a novel" Mural painting 
was a technique by itself, allied to 
sculpture and architecture, but an inde¬ 
pendent discipline nonetheless. It had to 
take into account the architecture which 
would be its canvas. And it had to be 
three-dimensional like sculpture. 

T hus began Satish Gujral's odyssey of 
discovery. He taught himself sculp¬ 
ture and worked for many years as a 
sculptor using mediums like terracotta, 
ceramics and wood. He also taught 
himself architecture, to arrive at a 
structural understanding of the murals 
he wanted to do. A;id in the process he 
understood the tragedy of art “when an 
artist becomes encaged by-his own 
concept". The Mexican artists, he 
four^d, were so taken over by their 
ideological need to present certain im¬ 
ages on public walls, that they lost sight 
of the relevance of architecture. 

The mastery of architecture symM- 
ised the cutting of the Mexican umbifod 
cord. Aside from the distOusionjrnent 
brought by totally message-oriented art,: 
he also found he had to re^ct the mural 
as ah art form. As anandutect. he 
tealised that the ipurai, though depend 
djent on architecttffer has no r^whice 










to architecture. *'A building has to 
breathe on its own, and satisfy all the 
senses,*' says Gujral. 

As is only to be expected, not all of 
this happened during those three years 
in Mexico. Even when he first returned 
to live in India, Gujral had not discarded 
his Mexican heritage totally. He con¬ 
tinued to do murals for some time, 
before he realised how often it is used to 
cover up the shallowness of 
architecture. As he hastens to inform 
you, even in Mexico today, concepts 
about murals are changing along his own 
lines of discovery. But the change there 
^has not entailed a drastic rejection of the 
mural as it did in the case of Satish 
Gujral. Alter all. not all artists are brave 
enough to take the plunge and swim new 
seas of sculpture and architecture! Or so 
one has to believe when listening to 
Satish Gujral. 

With this rejection of certain forms of 
art, also came a movement away from 
the ideological bias that had ruled his 
bepnnings as an artist. Today's Gujral 
seriously questions the validity of only 
depicting human misery in art, in the 
name of bnnging art to the people. 

I Every time an artist is limited by the 


external imposition of ideas, art suffers 
an eclipse. “The Mexicans found this out 
the hard way, “ he says sadly shaking his 
head. “Great ideas don't m^e great art 
Ideology never works in art for artists 
are not men of ideas, but of feeling.'" 

However, he also hastens to remind 
you that the concern for human suffering 
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spectacular creation still 
remains the Belgian 
Embassy building in New 
Delhi, which was built three 
years ago. So extraordinary 
was this creationr that 
Gujral received the Order of 
the Crown of 
Belgium 


whkh lies at the root of so many 
people's espousal eommunism, (jk)e8 
notdieeatiiiy. ^DisiSpsioiimeittoumot 
kiBht&naDisiii,"de<±D:^ Satish GiiwnJ. , 
and IooIes ready to do battle in of 
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|i||ow then does this msiy-hicetled 


Igenius d^Sne Umsdf? Clpe$ ttie 
variety (tf aftfll ever make hini doubt hiai 
own ioratity? Not fora oKinenL AitM- 
architect, thatishoartieindier^to 
describe hfansdftod^y. 11m. aooot^ 
tohim, isanemer(^eODce^«hm> 
0unBtgiiicM»aiidhwmnc«ei^^ fie.; 
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modem ariiii(ecture--l:ai^^ Cort 
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allasmtoarchitechiie^l^ ; 

dbcipfities including art Ladcof^fotimsd 
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, awarded FuOer their goU medaL Thia is 
-an honour granted only to a privileged . 

,, handful, since once given, the med^ is 
retained for life. 

b) Gujral’s case, a simihu: act of 
captulation came from the prestigious 
Indian Institute of Architecture in Bom¬ 
bay. At one time, members of that 
institute had declared that Satish Giyral 
hadmade himsetf liable to ^osecution 
since he was ^dating the terms of the 
Architects'BiO passed in 1971 by 
Parliament. This bill prohibited any per¬ 
son without formal architectural training 
to sign the blueprint for any architectural 
design. This year, this same august 
body changed its constitution so that 
Satish Gujral couM beconte a member— 
the first perscm without formal training 
to be so honoured. Not even Le Corbu¬ 
sier or Wright had managed such a 
breakthrou^ 

Though Gujral's worit as «) architect 
can now be seen in many places, his 
most specular creation still remains 
the Belgim Embassy building in New 
Delhi, which was built three years ago. 
So extraordinary was this aeation, that 
Guiral received the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium. And within six months, the 
international press had pvenit u^re- 
cedented coverage. Hailed as the model 
of New Indian Architecture, the 
Belgian Embassy has now become a 
must for visiting architects from all over 
the world. 

One can almost detect a certain jubila¬ 
tion as Gujral describes his landmark 
creation. He feels it has been a most 
successful cmnbination of the traditional 
and the modem, of scu^ture and 
architecture. With boyish eagerness, 
Satish G^ral takes out copies of foreign 
ardiitecture journals and shows you the 
various (xctures of the Belgian Embassy 
featured in their pages. StiU carried 
away on the wave of that enthusiasm, he 
talks about his admired predecessors— 
RenaissaiKe artists like Michelangelo 
and da Vinci. Both of them, particularly 
da Vind, were creative in many ^ 
mediums. And that was where their 
greatness lay. One technique went into 
enriching another, and the totality of 
their art became multi-dimensfoiiid. It is 
this Renaissance model that Gujral him¬ 
self has espoused. He deplores the 
narrow spedalisation of the 20th century 
where each person must limit himself to 
one artistic disdpliM, and inevitaUy 
degenerate into rigidity and barrenness. 

“It is the intensity that you fiise into a 
medium that makes ait-HX>t the 
medium itself,” says Satish Gura!> ^ 
there is no denying the intensity in his 
voice. ‘Take the Tai,.for instance, It is a 
piece of architecture:. But most pec^ 
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never think of it that way. It has become 
a great work of art.” 

I n this pursuit of the ideal of a synth¬ 
esis Of arts, Gujral has evolved a 
well-vticulated vision of architecture 
integTEdly rooted in its own culture and 
natural surroundings. He does not hesi- 


F 


JL or Satish Gujral the 
three years he spent in 
Mexico were a period of 
transitiout of adoption of 
new techniques. 

Ithe first year was spent in 
v&nhipf ^ second year 
Twised questions, and in the 
third year came 
disUlusionment” he says- 


tate to condemn even a giant like 
Corbusier for creating in Chandijj^rii an 
architecture totally at variance wiUi the 
needs of the residents. The heat and 
dust let in by Le Corbusier’s “sun- 
breakers” has made life miserable for 
many. “Good architecture/’ Satish Gu¬ 
jral himself wrote once, ^‘must be si|c- 
cesshil architecture as well. It cannot be 
considered successful unless it is able to 
identify itself with the physical and 
spiritual character of its location and its 
users." 

Compatibility with the environment 
(cultur^ and physical) as well as aesthe¬ 
tic satisfaction —these then appear to be 
the two guidelines behind Gujrars work 
as an architect. Questioned about the 
utility of multistoried apartment com¬ 
plexes in today’s overpopulated cities, 
tx^th (lUjral and his wife shudder with 
revulsion. Such buildings, according to 
Gujral,are creating the new jungle in our 
urban landscape. 

Listening to Gujral, one would almost, 
have to believe that an epidemic of 
ugliness has overtaken us. “Society 
today reflects the shoddiness and 
aimlessness of prevalent architecture/’ 
he saySi '’and architecture,in turn, is 
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TAX SAVING SCHEME FOR 

Companies, Individuals. Firms and HUFs with income 
assessable tor tax under the head “Profits and Gains 
from Business or Profession ’ as covered under 
Section 32 AB of Income Tax Act 1961 

• Deposits under the Scheme are deductible upto 
20% of the taxable income. 

• To be eligible deposits should be made within 

6 months of closure of assessee's accounting year or 
before filing of tax return, whichever is eai 'ier 

• Amounts deposited will earn interest at 10% p.a. 
Interest will be credited to the depositor s bank account 
on 31 St March every year, without Tax Deduction at 
Source and can be freely withdrawn for any use 

• Principai amounts of deposits can be withdrawn after 

One Year for the purchase of plant and machinery 
computers etc for the business or profession of the 
assessee or for other eligible purposes 


• Withdrawals even for other purposes as allowed under 
Section 32 AB are permitted Deposits can be made by 
sending application by post along with Bank Draft or 
Crossed Account Payee Cheque drawn in favour of IDBI 
(Outstation cheques are also accepted and cost of 
collection of the cheques will be borne by IDBI) In case of 
bank draff.'date of deposit will be the date of purchase of 
the draft suoject to receipt of draft by IDBI within a 
reasonable pen^ of 10 days from the date of purchase 
In case of cheques, date of deposit will be the date of 
receipt of the cheque by IDBI. subject to realisation of the 
cheque \ 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS WRITE TO Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA, 

Bombay 400 021 or contact any of the offices of IDBI {IDBI has an 
office 10 evary StatQX Details have also been sent to all branches 
of scheduled BXNKS by their Head Offices 




INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

Jolly Maker Chambers No. 2, 225, Vinay K. Shah Marg, 

Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. , 
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4%tawi^C«M bottom 
1fo<ltimS«^Owi^fromoQ^ 
iftkiiuiigtsitt^ "tbe fiiiictioiiof 
UrcN{iNAiib» it to Piwvide emoti^ 

1^ tbis ftmctioiv iom d» eqi^ 

nm betmen and icticn^ 

Plydhotogietahave (Sscovered that the 
riilipantcHmiiKdity of ^ 
lewi^of^growingiackoCtheemo- 
tiinal deinm bi amotectuie.’’And ^ 
OM sJoiost hear dte echoes of Ms 
kleolog)r>niled|^t ashe coflckides, 
should not judge an aitbitectufal 
CteatMMteganflesscrftheaocyknidKa' 
lions ite use imy create. Andidecture 
nvyaot neceaeurdy mfrroraodaloon- 
tm (but) in times of crisis ft can 
re-defiieitsroie.” 

Kkan Oi^ral’s n^odiotB vdce breaks 
in on the artist-architect's reverie. "You 
shcHdd tdl the story about the Associa¬ 
tion itf freedom Fijbters," she renuntto^ 
himwtthasmiie. husband responds 
witha rather rueful grin. Members oi 
thu assooation bad apparently 
rqpproachedCkqralonce, asking him to 
thm a housing conipMx on the land 
given to them by the government. Gu tal 
recommended the use of mud for 
igipropnate tow-cost housing. He rer 
mmded them that mud houses would be 
partKcdarly m keeping with their Gan- 
iftiantnufitions. Wdh one voice die 
one-time freedom repudiated all 
connection with Gandhi, and went off to 
find themselves a new architect who 
would satisfy their fsntasiea of Steel and 
ooncretel 

tbe artist, meanwhile, holds fret to 
his ideals winch win create, "acondittoo 
of Complete aonp&dty (costing not less 
than everytiiinig)". Aiart from die C3MC 
houetogcomida m Hyderabad, he is 
cunentfy involved widt two other pro¬ 
jects. For die last two years he has been 
buddkma umyrnsity in Goa which wi 
sfrm h|«e Ha own townshfy. He 18 also 
buSifing die new Indiatt Cuiturai Centre 
to Mtwmiue whkb has been bnded by 
dw ImSiu goymment fmr the benefit of 
dm ndimt population to diat country. 

Moat aritofr^ embattled or tonored, 
edM te tnniaRd wiib a hmdameit^ 

ttnmto.jtedermjwtfyn^totooifc 
toididew wib 

liitiitiiof ccABuycs 

aittotaboaeem lamlfytobe hto other 

ha wbtmitoaiaaRtodiwaeiatt 

her wMtdv find- 







Gt«aitalks of heoteattons, they seem 
as niudlbbts«m|r Itiven the suste¬ 
nance and mspi^on he seems to derive 
from her 

Theur three children have also re¬ 
ceived their parents'gifts Architecture 
and Ulterior decorabon are the profes¬ 
sions they have chosen. With a happy 
smile, GiQral says that the whole frmtiy 
works tiddler on eachof his projects. 

Jbe smfie Imgers, turns mtschievoas 


& 


'atishGujral taught 
himself architecture. 

in the process he 
UTiderstxiOd the tragedy of 
art **when an artist becomes 
encaged by his own 
concept". The Mexican 
artists, he found, were so 
taken over by their 


certain images on public 
waUs, that they lost sight of 
^ relevance ofarchUecture 


as the eyes gtoam wickedly,He is talktog 
about his pet CMC project sgauL "When 
another reporter questioned me about 
this sometime back, the financnigof the 
project was uncertain, and 1 didn’t want 
anythmg to go wrcuig Solputheroff 
the trad by mentioning the wrong jdace 
and the wrong projectl” 

The snide varashea. Sansh Gujral 
looks out at the drought-parched garden 
receiving an uneiqiected, bbssfid riiow- 
er Almost like an acolyte reating his 
vows, he repeats his convirbons about 
art and architecture—that the cudy 
acceptable foniis of expressuni are the 
forms that are rooted in the culture. 
Mexico City, New York, London—ail 
have receded mto irrelevance. The exp¬ 
osure and the exploration have brought 
him back home. 

“We shall not cease from eiqdorabon 
And the end of aD our eiqdonng 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first tune ^ 
The “idace” for now is DeOu, though 
Gmral travels frequently, And las “very 
own place” is the house he has budt and 
Kiran has decmated on Ferose GandBii 
Road. As the depar^ visttmrkxdES 
bade at tfie two snaling frees saying 
goodbye, the terraces, the turrets, the 
wmdows and the bnck waBs, sfl evoke 
nostalgic memories the enchanted > 
gingerbread house to Grinxm'F^ec^ 
Uk$. HansdandGretelateinside; bu|<-' 
vtoOm to the fairytale, the house fitey i 
are m IS soiidfy rooted mtorfian reality. < 
Oi W rito fra w aili 
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Pitroda takes on 
the bureaucrats 

T he Pnme Minister's advi¬ 
sors may come or go, but 
as long as they are in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s good books, they 
can be expected to make 
waves with their supposedly 
earth-shattering ways of 
steenng the country into the 
21st century. The newest 
among the Prime Minister's 
advisors, who has taken it 
upon himself to breathe new 


Stm Pitroda: communication 
gap 

life into the sluggish telecom¬ 
munications department, is 
Sam Pitroda. Chairman of 
the Centre for Development 
of Telematics and also the 
PM’s ad\isor on technology 
missions, Pitroda recently 
announced that India’s need 
for a supercomputer could be 
met indigenously. 

Pitroda also feels that tele¬ 
phone links for every village 
need not remain a distant 
dream but rued the fact that 
red tape has stalled the fulfil¬ 
ment of this dream. “Every¬ 
one thinks of ten ways to 
block a thing. There are 
people who come up with 14 
reasons why it can’t work. “ 

A star-studded 
wedding 

F or a few hours on 12 
October, a portion of the 
Flushing neighbourhood in 
the borough of Queens in 
New York City resembled 
Bombay’s Pali Hill. The place 
swarmed with filmstars as 
Sunjay Dutt rode the cere¬ 
monial horse to wed starlet- 


fiancee Richa Sharma. 
Bnght lights, firecrackers 
and, of course, the glitter 
lent by the stars them¬ 
selves—the star line-up in¬ 
cluded papa Sunil Dutt, 
brother-in-law Kumar 
Gaurav, his father, Rajendra 
Kumar, and also Bombay 
politician Murli Deora —was 
all that was needed to trans¬ 
form the place into a typical 
Hindi film-style ceremony. 

After the wedding, the 
newly-mamed couple whiz¬ 
zed off to a spend a couple of 
weeks m Geneva. 

The Raj lives on 

C an the seemingly harm¬ 
less attire of kurta- 
chuddar make you an outcast 
in some of the so-called pre¬ 
stigious mstitutions of Cal¬ 
cutta, spark off a hiajor con¬ 
troversy, and even 
result in mob furyf Yes, all 
this happened to noted com¬ 
poser Ananda Shankar re¬ 
cently when he went to the 
Calcutta Swimming Club to 
attend a meeting called by 
officials of the Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation of Bengal (as Shankar 
is composing scores for the 
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grand finale of the World Cup 
games to be held in Calcut¬ 
ta). His attire of kurta- 
c/n/n’darprovpked the CSC 
officials to deny him entry 
into the club’s premises as, 
according to the rules of the 
institution, anybody wearing 
kurta with pyjamas or cbur- 
idar or trousers will not be 
allowed in, though kurta and 
dhoti is permissible. 

The rules—which date 


back to the times when the 
satubs had a run of the 
place —consequentlv incited 
a mob to demonstrate in 
front of the club and even 
ransack the premises. 

Shankar, too. is 
justifiably outraged as he 
says^ “It’s shocking that such 
treatment is meted out to me 
in Calcutta while I’m being 
warmly received in the entire 
world in my traditional dress.' 
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Press baron 
Sharad Pawar 

T he lust for power drove 
Sharad Pawar to poli¬ 
tics and having had his as a 
former chief minister of 
Maharashtra, Pawar is now 
looking for power of another 
kind: the type which flows 
from the nib of a pen. 'I'he 
Congress(I>politician is fast 
emerging as a press baron- 
he is already the controlling 
owner of the Marathi daily 
Sakai, and now along with his 
brother, P. B. Pawar. is get¬ 
ting ready to launch a full- 
fledged Malayalam daily to 
cater for the over-10 lakh 
Malayalis residing in Bom¬ 
bay. Says editor-designate, 
P.K. Ravindranath, who has 
been a journalist with I 'hc 
Times of India for 21 years 
before moving on to the 
National Herald and later 
Mathrabhumi, 'We need Rs 
4.5 crores which we are 
confident of getting. The 15- 
page newspaper will be on 
the stands by 26 January' 
1988. ”He adds confidently, 
‘*We will have a circulation of 
over a lakh to begin with.7 
The only other Malayalam 
daily published in Bombay is 
a four-pager run by the 
underworld don, Vardarajan 
Mudaliar called Maharashtra 
Saddam. Though Pawar may 
not be in illustrious company 
as far as Malayalam press 
barons in Bombay go, he is 
bent on making it big as a 
newsman and not just a 
newsmaker. 

In pursuttof 
excellence 

D anseuses, specialising in 
Bharatnatyam, are a 
dime a dozen these days. But 
rarely is skill, perfection and 
a feel for the abhinaya wit¬ 
nessed in a dancer as young 
as Uma Balasubrama- 
nian. The 25-year-old girl, 
who has been single-minded 
in the pursuit of her ambition 
of becoming a danseuse ever 
since the age of five, is now 
^ .*aping the fruits of her de¬ 
votion to the art Already a 



Sharad Pawar with N.T. Rama Rao (left); from nawamakar to nawaman 


well-known face in Madras 
and Delhi, where she ‘ 
been performing concerts for 
the last three years, Bala- 
subramaman recently en- 
tliralled an audience which 
included well-known culture 
d'-'yenne, PupuIJayakar, and 
Dr Karan Singh, with her 
performance. The function, 
which was lield to release Ms 
Jayakar's paintings of the 
Kangra Valley, must have 
surely been the young dan¬ 
cer's stepping stone to suc¬ 
cess. 

Uma Balasubramanfan: 
perfectionist 




A new season 
begins 

T he first signs of autumn 
setting in on Calcutta is 
not felt with a drop in 
temperatures but by the sud¬ 
den spurt of activity among 
the clan of the city’s artists. 

Among the first of the 
exhibitions to be held during 




Shekhar Roy virtth hla 
paintinsa: praaenting ttia 
•orcHd alda of glamour 


this season this year is 
Shekhar Roy’s, entitled, 
The Sounds of Agony, which 
opened at the Academy of 
Fine Arts on 26 October. "I 
have drawn my inspiration by 
observing the professional 
lives of musicians who per¬ 
form the popular numbers at 
different functions. Theirs is 
not a life of glamour and 
glitter. It's actually a grim 
existence," says 30-year-old 
Roy who is holding his first 
solo exhibition. 

Another artist whose oil 
paintings went on display 
from 27 October is Chittro- 
vanu Mazumdar. Though 
this is his second solo exhibi¬ 
tion, Mazurnciar has already 
established himself as a pain¬ 
ter of considerable talent. 

Longevity i Is 
Morarji Desai 

I f former Piime Minister 
Morarji Desai is to be 
believed, one’s own urine is 
the elixir of life! The 
nonagenarian Desai 
is now touring Ahmeda- 



bad to promote the “scien¬ 
tific’' auto-urine therapy. 

However, the auto-urine 
therapy is not without its 
disadvantages—apart from 
the obvious distaste that one 
would feel in gulping down 
urine: one has to also main¬ 
tain a strict diet and abstain 
from spicy and pungent food¬ 
stuffs. 

But if one can gulp down 
these disadvantages, one 
could really walk tall~as De¬ 
sai does—even at 92! 


CompMb 
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^\nuradha as a home- 
loving, demure housewife? 
Well, it may be dif6cult to 
imagine the girl who has 
been doing the strip-show on 
screen in the highly unlikely 
role of the sati savitri 
woman, but that’s exactly 
what the ‘disco queen' is 
angling for. And she has 
issued an ultimatum to all her 
producers that unless she is 
given ‘decent’ roles, she will 
not act in their films. But 
does Anuradha think herself 
to be indispensible? If she 
doesn’t watch out, she might 
find herself left behind in the 
rat race what with younger 
and more glamorous girls 
ready to bare all. 


11 was a disappointed and a 
very angry Deepa who 
stomped out of a recent inau¬ 
guration ceremony of a 
newly-constructed hotel. 

The hotel managers who had 
invited a lot of stars to the 
function, had however re¬ 
served the role of the chief 
guest for Ranjini. Deepa, 
who had presumed that the 
managers had her in mind 
when they issued the invita¬ 
tion, was outraged to find 
Ranjini cutting the tape. 

“How can you ask Ranjini to 
cut the ribbon in my pre¬ 
sence?’’ demanded an 
annoyed Deepa. “I am the 

Deepa: nursing a hurt ego 


senior actress and 1 have 
acted in more than a hundred 
movies,” and with that she 
stormed out of the function, 
leaving behind a dazed man 
cgement and an equally 
amazed crowd of guests. 


It seems as if the dancing 
bug has bitten most of the 
starlets down south. Another 
actress who has got in¬ 
terested in disco^ancing 
(never mind that disco¬ 
dancing is out of vogue), is 
Pabita. She can be seen 
hanging around at the dis 
cotheques and is easy game 
for anyone who wants to do a 
few twists and turns on the 
floor. In fact, she has be¬ 
come such a regular visitor at 
some of these joints that she 
has started receiving invita- 




Radha: crazy about eggs 

tions from out-station discos 
too. Naturally, a ‘star’ pre¬ 
sence is bound to work won¬ 
ders for the discotheque 
owners.. And as for Pabita, 
she is willing to,go to any 
place where she will be the 
cynosure of all eyes. 


milk-and^honey comple¬ 
xion is God-given but Radha 
belieyies tl^t to maintain it 
one has to work hard. Well, 
so do beauticians and skin 
spedafists. But what is uni¬ 
que about Radha’s comple¬ 
xion is that she has achieved 

Pabita: haunting the discos 



it not through endless ‘focial’ 
sessions at the neighbour¬ 
hood five-star beautician’s 
but by maintaining a beauty 
regimen at home. It’s her 
firm belief that her daily early 
morning diet of eight h^- 
boiled eggs is the secret of 
her smooth skin. 

So each morning the starlet 
makes her tijp to the kitchen 
and prepares her first meal of 
the day in the faith that the 
glow of her skin will be 
eternally maintained. Now, 
do you know why all those 
ugly tiers refuse to be dis¬ 
lodged from Radha’s hips? 



Amblks: stunning psrformancs 


U^nlike Anuradha, Ambika 
is not averse to showing off 
her legs and dancing to the 
producers’ tune. Recently, 
she took everyone by sur¬ 
prise when during one of her 
shoots, she did an impromp* 
tu, uninhibited dance num¬ 
ber. Everybody stood shell¬ 
shocked as Ambika danced 
away; visitors too stood and 
watched spellbound as the 
actress gave a performance 
whicfr would have put even 
Silk Smitha to shame. After 
the tamasha was over, there 
was a lot of clapping and the 
studio echoed with wolf- 
whistles. Perhaps, Ambika 
wished to prove the point 
that what Silk Smitha can do, 
shecandobetter.'B 









amejjastaranda 
star-director fall out, there 
are bound to be more than 
just a few ripples, whisper 
old industry hands conspir- 
atorially. And there's much 
to whisper about in tinsel 
town these days: the Devaa 
mystery has still to be solved 
and people have not yet fi¬ 
gured out as to who walked 
out on whom. The Subhash 
Ghai-Amitabh Bachchan 
clash has been interpreted in 
umpteen different ways but 
the latest one is that the 
director’s bossing drove out 
the megastar from the sets, 
Ghai who is himself a failed 
actor, says a disgruntled 
Ghai campwalla, has always 
wanted to direct the so- 
called veteran actors. In fact, 
one of his dreams came true, 
when he directed “the great 
Dilip Kumar”. But he 
couldn’t have his way with 
Amitabh Bachchan. 

When the shooting 
for Devaa began, 
the two would be 
locked in battle 


for hours over how 
the film should be shot. Ami¬ 
tabh was even made to give 
ten takes for every shot. 
Finally, Amitabh walked out 
of the film ancmiaid to have 
even retumedtteijentire ,v 
amount that Ghai had paid 
him. Ghai has learnt his les¬ 
son and is mal^ another 
film this time, |nth the small 
fry: Anil Kapoor, Jackie 
Shroff, Dimple Kapadia and 
Madhuri. 


W.V is AniKKapoor so 
protective about Madhuri 
these days? Is romance 
brewing between the two?* 
And it seems, that the only 
man in the industry who had 
eyes for no girl except his 
wife, has finally succumbed 
to the charming newcomer’s 
wiles. Why else would Anil 
Shabana Azmi (right): Wdrtung 
with auparatar Bachchan 





Madhuri DIzIt and 
AnU Kapoor: la 
romancabrawInQ 
bolwaan th# two r 

ring up the editors of 
two trade magazines 
and fire them for 
carrying two very 
^ nasty reviews about 
Madhuri^s performance 
, in her first maijor film, 
^ Hibzat? And anybody 
' who even dares to 
criticise Madhuri’s 
histrionic tsh 


lents in fitmt of him, can be 
sure of becoming Anil’s arch¬ 
enemy. Now, it’s time Anil 
started thinking about de¬ 
fending himself when wife 
Sunita starts grilling him! 

Happy days are here 
again—and husband and wife 
Javed and Shabana are doing 
a jig in joy. While megastar 
Bachchan has expressed his 
wish to work with Shabana 
Azmi, Javed Akhtar has been 
appointed script-writer for 
the Bachchan extravaganza. 
There is also some talk that 
Amitabh will himself direct 
the film, which is based on 
'today’s turbulent times’. 
Amitabh, it seems, is taking 
great pains to see that the 
script shapes up according to 
the way he has conceived it 
Javed ^so had to rip apart 
entire scenes because there 
seemed to be some com¬ 
munication gap between him 
and Amitabh. And industry 
folks, quick as they are to 
hang on to every subtle 
move, are insanely curious 
about the plot Is this 
another controversy in the 
making? 







SMALLSCREENr 


TThese days anyone who 
can flex her vocal chords can 
be relied on to end up in the 
ghazal-bhajan-Ghxi numbers 
circuit. And if she has the 
sex-appeal too, (a la Salma 
Agha) she can be sure to 
conquer fans all over the 
ghazalAoving world. Vatsala 
Mehra who is based in 
Washington is making waves 
with her stunning looks, 
voice and her newest album, 
NasheeU Peshkash. As this 
comes after her series of 
"sell-out concerts" in Toron¬ 
to and New York, Nasheeli ... 




Jaya San: the nawaat glamour girl 

glamour girl, who’s 
taking the television world by 
storm, even though viewers 
have not yet had a chance to 
see her in action, is Jaya Sen. 
Her first two serials which 
Anita Kanwar: a change of Image 


In televlalon land 

are scheduled to be telecast 
soon are Aaj, based on topic¬ 
al therries such as dowry, 
drugs and political corrup¬ 
tion, and a tele-film, titled 
Tanha Tanha. Besides Jaya is 
also signing feature films and 


Vatsala Mehra: conquering 
the West 

is bound to do well both in 
the US and Canada, where a 
lot of homesick Indians crave 
for the sound of Indian 
music. 

Vatsala Mehra is making 
hay while the sun shines: she 
has started shooting for a 
video cassette of her gbaz- 
aJs, which is being picturised 
in Canadian locales. She is 
also planning to bring out 
audio and video cassettes of 
pop Hindi music with Bappi 
Lahiri scoring the music. And 
as she has good looks to 
accompany her melodious 
voice, many producers have 
even offered her roles in 
their films, but she has re¬ 
fused them as she says, that 
"rather than dabble in two 
careers, I would prefer to 
concentrate on singing and at 
the most have my numbers 
picturised on myself for the 
video cassettes”. 



seems to have no difficulty in 
getting roles though no one 
has yet seen her on celluloid. 
Perhaps when her serials are 
beamed on television or 
when her films Yaadasbt, 
Disco King, GangaMircbi- 
walk and Suhani Subab are 
released, one will be able to 
know the secret of her suc¬ 
cess. Meanwhile, Jaya says 
that she is "not fussy about 
her roles". And adds with a 
smile, "I have enough films 
on my hand but I hope they 
don't project only my sex 
appeal.” 

Goodbye television! Hello 
cinema! That's Anita Kanwar 
bidding farewell to the small 
screen for good. No, Lajoji is 
not overjoyed that the 
Ramesh Sippy serial has 
turned her into a highly- 
acclaimed actress overnight. 
Instead, she feels that the 
over-exposure as an old 
woman has marred her 
chances of making it big in 
roles that demand her to be a 
young, vivacious girl. Pro¬ 
ducers are sceptical that the 
audiences will accept her as a 
youn^g girl after her portrayal 
of Lajoji. And Anita is de¬ 
sperate to shed the Buniyaad 
image. No wonder, she is 
eagerly looking forward to 
the release of her film, Hum 
Dahej Layi Main in which she 
plays a horse-riding dacoito 
P.Chailafiyi 
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An embittered genius 

Kishore Kumar, the versatile singer, hid behind a mask of eccentricities 
to hit back at those who dared to laugh at him 


'"Who wants to die in this ugly city? 
Kishore Kumar about Bombay in The 
Illustrated Weekly of India, 28 April, 
1985 

T wo and a half years ago, when 
Kishore Kumar announced his de¬ 
cision to retire from playback sing¬ 
ing and go back “to die" in his humble 
hometown, Khandwa, in Madhya 
Pradesh, people tended to dismiss it as 
one more of his zany stunts. He didn't 
exactly “retire" but got an opportunity 
to vent his feelings against the city that 
made him what he was; against the 
profession that made him sing what he 
often hated to sing; and against the 
world which had even friends ranged 
against this loner. In death too, Kishore 
Kumar couldn't get away from the “ugly 
city": he recorded a song on 13 October 
and died the next day in Bombay. 


What was well known was that 
Kishore Kumar was kinky, a miser, and 
that he married four times, each time to 
a film actress. But, were his eccentrici¬ 
ties a mask behind which Kishore Kumar 
hid? Was Kishore Kumar react- 


(Top and right) Kiahora Kumar: aattling 
•eoraa with tha big, bad world 


ing to what he deeply felt were injustices 
committed against him? 

He was a simple village bumpkin, or at 
least he liked to think of himself as one. 
This man from Khandwa who came to 
Bombay to meet his idol, Kundan Lai 
Saigal, was instead hustled into acting, 
something which he intensely hated, 
although he became, at one stage, “the 
bluest draw after Dilip Kumar", as he 
said recently. He did the next best thing: 
mess up things as much as possible in 
acting and concentrate on playback sing¬ 
ing. Luckily for him, he was successful 
behind the mike although he had never 
been “trained" in singing. When he 
married Madhubalj, the Venus of the 
silver screen, and stood by her for nine 
years, watching her wilt away with 
disease prematurely, he got to know an 
unfriendly city and an exploitative indus¬ 
try. Even his friends looked the other v 
way when he fell on bad times. And after 
that, his wounds never healed. He felt 
he was out of touch with “nature". 













(read, homelown Khandwa); he felt he 
was lost in the asphalt jungle merely 
counting currency notes. 

Since then, he looked for opportuni- 
I ties to settle scores with the big, bad 
world. A man who married a girl with a 
congenital heart problem just to keep a 
promise he had made, could neither 
understand nor accept people who were 
close to him but only as fair weather 
friends. “I matter to them only because I 
sell. Who cared for me during my bad 
days.^” he told Pritish Nandy in a scintil* 
lating interview in which he bared his 
soul a little. 

Kishore Kumar did not drink, smoke 
or socialise (nor did he pay his taxes), 
and felt that it was the world that was 
crazy, not him. Closing his heart to the 
world, a lot of what he did was to get his 
own back. Take, for instance, the inci¬ 
dent when a top-grade interior decorator 
came to survey his house in a three- 
piece Saville Row suit in the middle of 
summer, and Kishore said with a 


lushore Kutnar was courage 
enough to refuse to sliq; for Sm jay 
GandM during the 
Ehmuency .. Recently he even 
refused to sbig for the ceNuloid 
colossus, Ainitabh Bachchan, 
because the man made him 

hang around too long just to say 
yes or no to Ns next venture 


Straight face that he wanted live crows 
hanging from the walls instead of paint¬ 
ings since he loved nature so much. 
**And, instead of fans, we could have 
monkeys ferting from the ceiling," he 
told him. Or the instances when, as an 
actor, he would shave half his moustache 
because the producer did not pay his 
dues in time. Kishore Kumar was 
courageous enough to refuse to sing for 
Sanjay Gandhi during the Emergency 
and was consequently raided and banned 
from All India Radio. 

Recently, he even refused to sing for 
the celluloid colosSus, Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan, because the big man made him 
hang around too long just to say yes or 
no to his next venture. But the same 
Kishore Kumar offered Satyajit Ray 
money to ease the Father Pan^ali crisis 
and has always sung willingly for charity 
shows. The ‘kinky' Kishore Kumar even 
rehised to record an album of Saigal's 
songs because he wanted his mentor’s 
songs to remain unsullied. 






Kishore Kumsr with Anup Jalols; (below) with eon Sumaet: a eimggeton at heart 

[J Rare though his flashes of humility 
a may have been, Kishore Kumar made an 
* unforgettable gesture some years ago 
when he had totally eclipsed Mohammad 
Rafi in the posi-Aradhana wave. A music 
critic in Fibnfare wrote that Kishore had 
proved to be a greater singer than Rafi, 
thus outraging legions of music fans. 
Kishore Kumar, however, wrote a letter 
to the magazine calling the controversy 
foolish and wondered how he, who held 
Rafi as his guru, could ever surpass him. 

Bhupinder Singh, some months ago, 
in a private chat with this writer, re¬ 
vealed how misunderstood Kishore was 
as a man. Bhupinder Singh, along with 
Gulzar and R. D. Burman. was part of 
the close circle of Kishore’s friends and 
they knew that all the eccentricities 
yf were merely part of his plan to get 
poetic justice firom an unfair society. 

“We would deliberately mimic Saigalsaab 
3 just to tease him and he would not talk to 
us for weeks after that. Such is the 
simplicity of the man," he said. Kishore 
Kumar was also frank enough to admit 
that age was catching up with him and it 
took him a great deal of effort to do a 
good job now. How many of our great 
achievers are ready to confess thus? 

The saddest p^ is that Kishore . 
departed an embittered man. The hap¬ 
piest, that he could thumb his nose at us. 
AitSGrovwr 
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And now two power-packed investment opportunities 


9% (Tax Free) Bonds — Special Highlights Scheme ‘B’ — 13% Bonds — Special Highlights 


• Interest exempt from Income Tax without any limit 

• Interest @ 9% per annum payable at six-monthly intervals for Non- 
cumulative Bonds. 

• Under Cumulative plan, total interest yield of Rs. 1411/-. An annual 
return of 14.12% 

• Redeemable at par after 10 years. 


9% (Tax Free) and 13% Bonds — Common Highlights 


• Investment totally exempt from Wealth Tax 

• Choice of two interest plans — Cumulative and Non-cumulative. 

• Under Non-cumulalivc plan, Bonds will be issued alongwith 
post-dated interest warrants which can be encashed automatically 
on due dates. 

• Interest payable right from the date of realisation of 
application money. 

a Easily transferable by simple endorsement and delivery. 

• Buy-back at par after 3 years for small investors. 

• Listing at 6 ma)or stock exchanges 


Managers to the Issue 


SobhBgva/225/87 


• Interest exempt from Tax Under Sec. 80 L of the 1-T Act, 1961 

• Interest @ 13% per annum payable at six-monthly intervals for 
Non-cumulative Bonds. 

• Under Cumulative plan, total interest yield of Rs 1414/-^ An annual 
return of 20.21% 

• Redeemable at par after 7 years. 


Public Issue of 8,00,000 
Secured, Redeemable, 
Non-Convertible 9S» (Tax Free) 
and 13% Bonds of 
Rs. 1000/- each for cash at 
par aggregating Rs. 80 crores. 


NATIONAL HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER CORPORATION LTD. 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Regd. Office . Hemkunt Tower, 98, Nehru Place, 
New OeIhi-110 019. 









The meticuious Germans can 
be counted on to think of 
every tiny detail when they 
are prepay for an event. 
Take, for instance, the on¬ 
going preparations for the 
Technogerma Indien ’88 ex¬ 
hibition, vdiich is scheduled 
to be held at the Pragati 
Maidan in Delhi some time in 
March next year. They have 
even thought of the green¬ 
ery. The Indo-German 
Chamber of Commerce 
purchased 500 saplings 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


tion has been felt mainly on 
the imported components of 
the two-wheelers, the prices 
of which have consequently 
been hiked. The ex-fectory 
price of the vehicles, which 
was Rs 8,900 only tWo years 
agojias shot up to Rs 
10,510. By February 1988 
when the TVS-Suzuki ex¬ 
pects to achieve 92 per cent 
indigenisation, it will be 
paying Rs 600 per vehicle for 
the imported components. 



need ct kidney transplants 
can now avail of the hospital's 
facilities. Recently. Dr H. L. 
Trivedi and 16 other doctors 
of the institute successfully 
carried out two kidney trans¬ 
plants in which the kidneys 
from a dead man were re¬ 
moved within minutes of his 
death and transplanted to 
Umesh Pandit, a 27-year-old 
teacher and Vasant Thakker, 
a shopkeeper. Dr Trivedi 
also plans to set up a 200-bed 
hospital for kidney patients. 



which were planted on tlie 
sides of the main approaches 
to the major exhibition halls. 
By March, they are expected 
to grow to the right size and 
height and make the place as 
pretty as a picture. Mean¬ 
while, some 250 German 
companies are busy finalising 
their projects which are to go 
on display at the exhibition 
and teams of designers and 
commercial artists are work¬ 
ing out schemes which will 
place the engineers' work in 
the best light. 


TVS-Suzuki's yen to achieve 
maximum indigenisation has 
its roots in the rapidly appre¬ 
ciating value of the Japanese 
currency: the yen. The con¬ 
sistently declining parity be¬ 
tween the Indian rupee and 
the Japanese yen has re¬ 
sulted in escalation of costs 
of the two-wheelers brought 
out by the Indo'-Japanese col¬ 
laboration. The first signs of 
trouble began in September 
1986 and the exchange rate 
which stood at 2400 yen for 
Rs 100 has now declined to 
1140 yen for Rs 100. The 
impact of the yen apprecia- 


There is a flourishing trade 
in human kidneys in Bombay 
and relatives of patients suf¬ 
fering from kidney diseases 
and needing transplants have 
to shell out anything between 


Rs 25,000 and Rs one lakh to 
purchase a kidney! But 
thanks to the initiative taken 
by doctors of the Institute of 
Wdney Diseases, Civil Hos¬ 
pital, Ahmedabad, patients in 


The next International film 
festival to be held in Trivan¬ 
drum to coincide with 50 
years of Malayalam cinema 
has already raised a con¬ 
troversy. The logo for the 
film festival which was 
selected after a competition 
is allegedly a plagiarised ver¬ 
sion of another entry. The 
selected logo was designed 
by Stark Communications, a 
Trivandrum-based non- 



accredited advertising agen¬ 
cy. S. Rajendran, a well- 
known designer has claimed 
that the selected logo, which 
has a visual of a coconut with 
a straw made of film reels, 
was lifted straight from his 
ent^ which had an almost 
similar visual. He has lodged 
a complaint and has secured 
the support of many leading 
personifies in Malayalam 
cinema like G. Aravindan. 
There are alle^tions that 
the plagiarisatiiHi occurred 
because the managing direc¬ 
tor of the Kerala Film De¬ 
velopment Corporation, 
Bharat Bhusha^an IAS, is a 
college friend of T. K. Har- 
shan who runs Stark Com¬ 
munications. 


THIS INDIA 


• MUMMIDIVARAM: Police acted as pundits and per¬ 
formed a marriage in Burugupet Harijan colony, a hamlet of 
Karrivani Revu. Jagadam Rambabu (24) and Nakka Venk¬ 
ata Ramane (18) of the same colony were in love with each 
other. However, the boys* father, Krupanandam, who 
hoped that his graduate son would get more dowry, 
opposed the marriage. With this the colony split into 
groups and resorted to clashes. When the mediators failed 
to bring about an agreement between the groups, they 
lodged a complaint with the police. The SI of Mummldlvar- 
am went to the Harijan colony, met the elders on both sides 
and ^tlvlhoed them about the marriage. The SI and his 
subordinates attended the wedding and presented the 
couple with new clothes—/Vewsfoday (V.S. Bhavani, 
Hydepbad) 

e GORAKHPUR: A vigorous hunt has been launched for 
tracking down a terrorist who has been on the prowl for 
sometime. The terrorist is not a Sikh extremist but a 
monkey (not langur), who hovers around the Cantonment 
police station and the bungalow of the city police chief. 
Besides attacking the armed police sentry and other cops, 
the monkey has also slapped some passers-by. The 
depredations let loose by the monkey reached a climax 
when It attacked Constable Raiendra Prasad, the telephone 
attendant of the dty police chief, at the gate of the officer’s 
bungalow and took out some flesh from his right arm 
leading to his Immediate hospitalisation —Northern 
India Patrika (Rajneesh Batra. Allahabad) 

• HUBLI: A distraught housewife, seeking legal remedies 
for her marital problems, has initiated action against her 
own advocate for "cheating and ruining" her life by not 
arguing her case in the court. Judicial first class magi^rate 
Ramesh Rao has registered a case against advocate Q.S. 
Revar>kar on a charge of cheating and directed the police to 
investigiite the complaint and file a report before 24 Oct. 
Mrs Kii^^'an Manunath in her complaint stated that her 
husband, Advekar. had filed a divorce petition in the civil 
judge's court at Kolhapur in Maharashtra and she had 
^gagSd Reyankar to appear before the court to present 
her The advocate had taken a fee from her but did not 
argue her case in the court, she alleged—‘TTte Hindustan 
Times (O.P. Bajai, Jabalpur) 
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Surpassing 100,000 tonnes 
of Stainless Steel output— 
and racing towards higher 
targets 

S alem Steel Plant of SAIL has built up 
a tradition of doing things right. 
Commissioned on September 13, 1981, 
it has made successive breakthroughs 
in productivity, profitability and capacity 
utilisation 

I ts work culture and teamwork have 
brought its specialised technology 
to fruition through a high degree of man- 
machine compatibility, not only in the 


steady build-up of capacity but also in 
the quality of products The total 
dedication of Salem Steel employees 
and their concern for the needs of 
customers, who demand the best, have 
led to excellence in quality So much so, 
Salem Steel exports sophisticated 
special steels to advanced countries 
such as the USA, Canada, Japan, 
Netherlands, Australia, Spain, Portugal 
and others. 

A t home. Its product mix of 

isfainless steel has found a large 
and growing market in a variety of 
nation-building applications, enriching 
the common man's quality of life. 

oday as Salem consolidates 
at its new output level, it is 
poised to enter high-tech 
applications, in keeping with its 
enhanced capability. 


STEEL miTHORITV OF 10010 LIIOITEO 

(A (iovernment of India LnterpnM) 

48^ Salem Steel Plant 

^ ^ r Salem 636013, Tamilnadu 
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SUNDAY Week 


BEGINNING 25 OCTOBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April): 

Do not get unduly depress- 
wL. ^ make remarkable 

progress on the professional 
front. Keep an eye on your 
health. Matters relating to property are well 
signified. Those in business are advised to 
pay attention to details. During the 
weekend you are likely to succeed in all 
you do. though caution must be exercised. 
Someone close to you is likely to cause 
some problems. 

Good datos: 25. 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable diractlon: South<east 


LEO (21 July—20 August); A 

romarrce. 

/m ^ ^('^undship with the oppo- 
^ site sex is about to blossom 
into a long-lasting affair. A 
marriage in the family is forecast. This is 
also a favourable week for intellectuals and 
artists. Those in service will progress. A 
sudden change In fortune Is likely. Your 
domestic front will be a source of joy and 
comfort. Not a good time to change your 
)Ob or place of residence. 

Good dates: 25. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


CQTTg SAOnTARIUS (21 November-. 

20 December): If you are in 
service, luck is bound to 
favour you. Maintain excel- 
lent public relations if you 
want to succeed. The time is particularly 
favourable for artistic and literary pursuits. 
Avoid disputes and controversies. Be on 
your guard against deceit. Love and mar¬ 
riage are well signified. Friends and rela¬ 
tives will prove helpful. The domestic front 
remains calm. 

Good dates: 27, 30 and 31 
Lucky numbers; 1. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East I 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May): 

Your health will pose a prob¬ 
lem for you this week. The 
financial front looks bright 
and a secret source will add 
to your prosperity You are likely to win 
praise from people who matter. Exercise 
tact in your dealings. Elders will be particu¬ 
larly helpful. Do not hesitate to seek their 
advice when It comes to making changes. 
Romantic affairs should provide excite¬ 
ment. 

Good dates: 26, 28 and 30 

Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
Saptomber): Financially, this 
® phase. Avoid ex- 
^^*5 IS an un- 
lucky time for politicians and 
lawyers. A lucky phase for the unem¬ 
ployed—some of you may get jobs. The 
employed should deal carefully with their 
superiors. A domestic upheaval is likely to 
upset you. Enemies will be active during 
this period. Postpone matrimonial plans. 
Those above 53 should be careful. 

Good dates: 29. 30 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 9 
Favourabie direction: North-east 


CAFRICORN (21 Oocombtr— 
20 Januaiy): This is not a 
I favourable time for romance. 

Important changes, mostly 
A beneficial, are likely to take 
place. On the professional front, you will 
overcome your difficulties by sheer hard 
work. You can afford to be extravagant. You 
will enjoy buying something for the home, 
You must take time off to relax. The time is 
auspicious for marriage, but do not be In a 
hurry to choose your partner. 

Good datos: 28, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbors: 4. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June): 

This IS not the week to worry 
^ about pending lawsuits and 

/ debts. For those in service, 

^progress will be slow. An 
excellent week for businessmen. This is 
the time to expand and start new ventures. 
The domestic front will remain peaceful. 
You will enjoy the support of relatives and 
friends. A love affair will come to a sudden 
end. Do not antagonise either your elders 
or those in authority. 

Good dates: 27, 29 and 31 
Lucky numbers: l. 3 and 4 
Favourable diractlon: North 


LIBRA (21 Saptembar—20 

Mixed fortunes lie in 
store for you this week. 
Creative work will alleviate 
your boredom with routine 
|obs Malicious gossip will be a source of 
tension for those in service. A word of 
caution: someone will try to deceive you. 
However, it will be an excellent week for 
those in love. Avoid speculative ventures. 
Those in the judiciary will make steady 
progress. A small trip is in the offing. 
Good dates: 27, 28 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 1, 5 and 6 
Favourabit direction: South 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
Fabmary): This week will be 
surprises. An old lady 
vvill be of tremendous help to 
you. Your spouse, too, will 
contribute to your happiness. A secret deal 
will prove beneficial, This week Is not 
favourable for business or professional 
affairs. An unexpected journey is In the 
offing. Government servants may be prom¬ 
oted. You are likely to receive letters from 
old friends or distant relatives. 

Good datoa: 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbari: 2. 6 and 8 
Favourable diractlon: South-east 


CANCER (21 June—20 July): 

This a lucky week for you. 
Those in service will win the 
approval of employers. 

, Businessmen will come in 
contact with people who will help them in 
their ventures. A member of the opposite 
sex will turn out to be particularly helpful. 
The domestic front will be a source of joy. 
Check extravagance. Do not pick fights 
with your colleagues. Artists will gain rec¬ 
ognition. A journey is in the offing. 

Good datos: 25, 27 and 28 
Lu^ numbart: 6. 7 and 8 
Favourabla diractlon: West 


SCORPIO (21 Octobor—20 
November): Financial gains 
from unexpected sources are 
iri store for you. Business- 
men should avoid risky ven¬ 
tures. Those in service may be promoted. 
The unemployed need despair no longer— 
a job is around the corner. This is not a 
good time for settling disputes regarding 
property. Wedding bells may ring out for 
lovers. You will have to guard against 
losing a good friend. 

Good datoa: 26, 29 and 30 
Ltt^ numbari: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 

Star Partners: Lao—Cancer 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March): If you get the oppor- 
tunity to sort out a misunder- 
standing, do not fail to utilise 
it. Avoid extravagance. 
However, do not be penny wise and pound 
foolish. This will be an exciting week and 
you are unlikely to get bored leading a 
routine life. Romance will not prosper 
Don't depend on relatives. A phone call 
may surprise you. Avoid arguments with 
youngsters. 

Good datai: 26. 28 and 31 

Lttfdcy numbers: 7. 8 and 9 
Favourable diractlon: West 


The Leo man likes to show that he is the boss from the very beginning. His arrogance may sometimes put off the sensitive Cancer 
woman. Both partners tend to sulk when things go wrong, and neither is likely to take the initiative to settle a misunderstanding. 
However, despite their quarrels, the two are well-matched. For she can provide the kind of home he needs, while he can give her the 
kind of affection she has been craving for. Her warmth and charm will bowl her over. His sympathy and understanding will win his 

heart. Theirs will be an exciting union. 
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QUIZ 


L 


QUESTIONS 


1. Who was the supreme state deity in 
ancient Egypt and was known as the 
“Great God '? 

2. What is the group of bishops who 
meet in secret to elect the Pope 
called? 

3. What are divided into Samhita, 
Brahmana, Aranyaka and Up- 
anishada? 

4. Jews eat bitter herbs and drink wine 
during the annual feast of the Pas¬ 
sover, which celebrates the exodus 
from Egypt when God rescued the 
enslaved Jews from Egyptian bon¬ 
dage. Why? 

5. What IS the Islamic tax on property 
possessed for one year provided it 
exceeds a prescribed minimum 
called? 

6. Who did the ancient Mesopotamians 
worship as the Queen of Heaven 
and Earth and the Goddess of battle 
and of sexual powers? 

7. Where did Gautama Buddha preach 
his first sermon*^ 

8. Members of which sect believed that 
Haile Selassie, the former emperor 
of Ethiopia, was their messiah and 
would lead black men to victory over 
the whites and give them ownership 
of the African continent? 


(This week’s quiz is on religions) 


9- The 24 Tirthankaras are the 'found¬ 
ers' of which religion? 

10. Who said: “Hindu and Turk are pots 
of the same clay; Allah and Rama 
are but different names”? 

11. In the Zoroastrian religion, who are 
the 30 yazatas or 'adorable ones’? 

12. Which Roman Emperor became a 
Christian because he was convinced ‘ 
that Christ had nelped him to win 
the battle of Milvian Bridge? 

13. Who. in Prophet Mohammed's life, 
were Khadeeja, All and Fatima? 

14. Two people who usually officiate 
during a service in a synagogue are 
the rabbi or ‘teacher’ and a cantor. 
What does a cantor do? 

15. When Jesus Christ was about 30 
years old, he was baptised in the 
River Jordan by his cousin. Name 
him. 

16. The priests of which religion are 
divided into two sections; the herbad 
and the mobed? 

17. The largest number of Jews live in 
which country? 

18. At the first session of the World 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 
1893, who spoke of himself as be¬ 
longing to the "most ancient order of 


rrKmks in the world" and his own 
religion as the “mother of all reli¬ 
gions”? 
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F?ess clowri. 
Fresh’n up. 

Soft, fragrant Fern. 

The luxury soap that's pure cream 
Brought to you in a beautiful 
polystyrene bottle with a special 
duspenser Press the dispenser 
lightly and one creamy drop is all 
you need for both your face and 
hands. It s convenient and hygienic. 
Even when both your hands are 
soiled you don't dirty the rest of 
the soap 

No Wastage. 
No Soilage. 

Little leftovers of ordinary 
soap often go to waste Fern, 
however gives you 250 washes 
per bottle That means you can 
wash A bmes a day and still use 
just 1 bottle for 2 months. Just 
try It once You’ll never use 
ordinary soap ever again 


N 


Softer than 
the softest soaps 
Just a drop will do. 


low (‘\’en 
belter value for 
money! 

If you re economy conscious, 
you can now opt for the 
attracbve. new HOPE bottle and 
dispenser It offers you a firm 
gnp. is unbreakable and occupies 
even less space on your basin 
And if you want to save even 
mon*. there are 2 refill packs to 
choose from The regular 
250 ml and a giant 1 litre 
container 



Theme-touch soap. 
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THE HEGDE- 


POOJARY 

CONFLICT 

A slanging match is on 
between Janardhan 
Poojary, the KPCC(I) chief, 
and chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde. They 
frequently aim barbs at each 
other at press conferences. 
Even before Poojary was 
sent to Karnataka, he never 
missed an opportunity to 
attack the chief minister. 
When he was Union minister 
of state for finance, Poojary 
used to write letters to 
Hegde which did not get any 
response. The chief minister 
obviously thought tliat 
Poojary was too small a fry to 
waste his time on. Poojary 
has since climbed up the 
party hierarchy and now 
Hegde calls press 
conferences to retort. 
Recently Poojary claimed 
that the Hegde government 
was doing nothing for 
drought relief. Hegde liit 
back the next day saying that 
it was the Centre that had 
not released adequate funds. 
Not to be cowed down, 
Poojary came out with a lot 
of statistics to prove that the 
Centre had after all given a 
lot of money. There is no 
sign of the two bi^igs 
becoming friends in the near 
future. 


DMK TAKES 
UP THE 
TIGERS’ 
CAUSE 

T he ruling AIADMK and 
the Opposition DMK are 
getting set for a show of 
stren^. The casualty, by 
rule, will be the accord R^iv 
Gandhi signed with the Sri 
Lankan President to end the 
ethnic problem in the island. 
Althou^ the first pot shot 
was taken at the accord by 


„ ’p. ^ ^ t T'HKt 



Janardhan Poojary: flary tampar 

none other than the 
loudmouthed joint secretary 
of the AIADMK, Kaliniuthu, 
the DMK has stolen the 
show by compelling the 
Liberation Tigers to turn to 
Karunanidhi for help. 
Kalimuthu's open attack on 
the accord went mostly 
unnoticed. The official 
spokesman of the AIADMK 
and the de facto chief 
minister, Panruti S. 
Ramachandran. is 
maintaining a stony silence 
over the war between the 
LITE and the India Peace 
Keeping Force (IPKF). The 
DMK thus won the first 
round of the battle, even 
before the arch rival MGR 
could arrive on the scene. 
And the dig that Prime 
Minister Premadasa had at 


Karunanidlil: atoallng th« •how 



India in the United Nations 
only proved Karunanidhi 
right. Now the AIADMK 
brains trust in Madras is 
frantically trying to get 
MGR’s blessings for a 
counter campaign to stave off 
a grave threat to its 
popularity. 


GLOOM IN THE 
LDFCAMP 

T he completion of six 
months in office by the 
LDF ministry went unsung 
except for the CPI(M) 
mouthpiece Deshabhimani 
gomg to town over its 
achieven.-nts. The state was 
in the grip of two raging 
controversies which made it 
difficult for the CPI(M) to 
shout hunahs. The 
controversial liquor order of 
Mrs K.R. Goqri brought 
more brickbats than 
bouquets even from Left Fro 
nt partners like the KSP and 
Congress(S). I'he order was 
withdrawn but it laid bare the 
faction war between Gouri 
and Nayanar sympathisers. 
Then came the total strike by 
rubber dealers almost 
threatening to throw the 
state’s economy out of gear. 
The way the rubber industry 
struck at a crucial hour on an 


old issue of half per cent 
turnover tax made many 
wonder what the 
administration was doing. As 
if to add insult to inju^ the 
union commerce ministry is 
mreatening to go in for 
import of rubber, if the LDF 
ministry fails to resume 
rubber trading. Since Kerala 
supplies nearly 70 per cent of 
the natural rubber to the 
country, the Nayanar 
minist^ is in a fix. 


SILENT 

REVOLUTION 

INAP 

A silent electoral 

revolution is sweeping 
the state of Andhra Pradesh. 
Unlike many other 
democrats turned voc’al 
votaries of electoral refonns, 
Nandamoori Taraka Rama 
Rao has been silently 
working towards cleansing 
the corrupt political waters. 
First the Telugu Desam 
government amended rules 
and ordered direct elections 
to the cliainnanship of zilb 
prs^ja parishads in the state. 
The effect was 
instantaneous, ns the 
chairmen of zilla panshads 
could be in office for full five 
years without yielding to 
pressure politics played by 
different groups and castes. 

A no confidence motion 
needs to be supported by 
two-thirds to remove the 
chairman, which infused an 
element of stability, llie 
developmental activities, as a 
chain effect, got the much 
needed boost. Now the 
Telugu Desam supremo has 
decided to introduce state 
funding for elections to the 
panchayat samithis, the heart 
of the panchaytraj system, 
llie broad outline drawn up 
by the NTR ministry 
envisages moderate funding 
of recognised politicai 
parties. A heated debate is 
on in the state over the 








DELHIDW^ 


THE CYNICAL 
PANDITJI 

T he indefatigable Kamla- 
pati Tripathi is none too 
enthusiastic about the Jan 
Morcha or the way the AIC- 
C(I) is functioning. Recently, 
when he was in G. K. Moopa- 
nar’s room in the AICC(I) 
office, on one of his rare 
visits to discharge his re¬ 
sponsibilities as president of 
the AICC(I) Drought Relief 
Committee (for which most 
of the work is done by Sanat 
Mehta), he had a brief en¬ 
counter with journalists. 
Asked by a newsman what 
he felt about the Jan Morcha, 
he shot back, “What do you 
feel about it?” The newsman 
said he found it “aU right”. 

Pat came Panditjis reply: "I 
find you impotent.” Laughter 
followed. That was 
his way of saying that the Jan 
Morcha was impotent. 'Fhen 
came some harsh words ab¬ 
out the AICC(I). Panditji 
asked the newsmen why 
they were pursuing him 
when there were so many 
AICC(I) general secretaries 
vying with each other to be 
quoted in the press every 


Kwnlapati Tripathi: cynical? 


day. To him they were like 
wild horses. And the AICC(I) 
is like Shankarji’s wedding 
procession which had a sam¬ 
ple of every living being. 7<as 
j' dulha, tas bam barat, ” he 
said. 


K.K.TIWARI 
SENT TO UN 

S ome Congress(I) MPs 
have been selected to 
spend three months in the 
United Nations, among 
whom is the former minister 
of state for public enter¬ 
prises, K.K. Tiwan. Since 
Tewari is considered the 
Congress(I) s ‘Mr Loud¬ 
mouth' (he lost his ministerial 
post after launching a blister¬ 
ing attack on former Presi¬ 
dent Giani Zail Singh), many 
in the ruling party considered 
his absence a blessing in 
disguise. But Trwari could 
not be sent off so easily. 
While the rest of the parlia¬ 
mentarians left, he managed 
to delay his departure by 
saying that he would go with 
the Prime Minister when he 
flew to Canada. But go he 
had to, finally. “At least, ” 
said one Congress(I) MP, 



; K.K. Tlwari: In cold storage? 

I 

! “there will not be any more 
i ‘messages to the nation' for 
! three months. ” 


DIDV.P.SINGH 
SIGN BOFORS 
FILES? 

O ne of the arguments 
Congressmen are put¬ 
ting forward to counter the 
charges of corruption in the 
Bofors gun deal—which are 
obliquely directed against the 
Prime Minister—is that V.P. 
Singh had himself, as Union 
finance minister, approved it. 
According to a member of 
the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 



mittee which is investigating 
the deal, the file concerning 
the placement of the letter of 
intent to AB Bofors of 
Sweden was first approved 
by the joint secretary in the 
ministry of defence, Ajai Vik- 
ram Singh. Subsequently, 
the file was examined and 
approved by the defence 
secretary, S.K. Bhatnagar, 
the secretary (DPNS), 
secretary (expenditure), the 
finance secretary, another 
senior official, the two minis¬ 
ters of state for defence, 

V. P. Singh, and finally. 

Prime Minister Rajiv (}andhi. 
The file was approved by the 
joint secretary, ministry of 
defence, on 12 March, 1986, 
by V. P. Singh on 13 March, 
1986, and by the PM on 14 
March, 1986. How, then, 
can V. P. Singh claim not to 
have been involved in the 
deal? 


WOOING THE 
HARIJANS 

R am Dhan has been made 
the convener of the Jan 
Morcha with an eye on the 
Harijan votes. And one man 
who is doing his level best to 
counter the Jan Morch^'s 
attempt to comer the Harijan 
vote is Veer Bahadur Sin^ 
chief minister of UP. Singh 
recently overhauled the 
state's Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, removing 
all its ten directors, including 
the representatives of the 
state and central govern¬ 
ments (the joint secretary in 
the ministry of social welfare 
is an ex-officio director) and 
replacing them with ten Hari¬ 
jan Congress(I) MLAs. One 
of the directors who was 
removed, Anil Tiwari, pro¬ 
tested strongly, and was 
reinstaled. But the rest of 
the nine directors had to go. 
Veer Bahadur Singh believes 
that keeping Harijan MLAs 
obliged is the best insurance 
against instability, n 
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CMe the dew! Ms due 


A truly envied TV doesn't happen just oy magic Not even black magic That's 
your neighpour envies your pride as an ON IDA owner, don't be too proud to discuss the 
telling him about ONiDA’s world-famous pedigree. And that itself will explain some of the features that you can 

then show him. When he's floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picti^e,^ve him a 

helping hand by mentioning that the secret lies in ONIDA's much higher resolution than that of any other brand, and 

in the ditect ptocessing of ^ ^ n.m the sound features that make It 

possible. The novel Triple Speaker function where the tvyeeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies. And the unique 

adjustable ear flaps that invite you right within the acoustic field of the TVi 

All this talk,mind you, is not merely to give credit where its due. You have a major motive 

behind Because, only when all your neighbours buy their ONIDA. can you stop worrying about their envy,and relax. 

OVimM^JcaiJess lemaB-NagttxM^ erxy 





^^SlWU^^VWfckRiraiKTIUUfcH 
WB^CC266.Tfl/^WS'(C) 376-MH^-S0UTH‘680 ' • 

The Company that created the NV, 
a remarkable success in scooters 


Now introduces 
a range to meet the 
needs of more people". 



LML Vespa NV 

The ever popular NV! It’s 
the first scooter on Indian 
roads to offer you a variety 
of never-before features. 
Also, the first one to 
become a runaway success 
within weeks of its launch! 


LML Vespa 4W 

Tie first four-wheeled 
;cooterl The Ideal machine 
or those who find a two- 
vheeler difficult to handle, 
magine the stability of a 
our-wheeler with the 
nobility of a two-wheeler! 
)nly LML cares enough to 
hink of a machine of such 
itllity. 




from the makers of the LML Vespa - 
NV, three new arrivals destined to 
take the Indian roads by storm. Each 
in a class of its own.. offering 
features of Its own.. to allow greater 
freedom of choice to every scooter 
buyer 

In price Convenience. Looks. And 
style! 

The LML Vespa Citizen Range Take 
a look at these smart arrivals af the 
nearest LML Authorised Showroom. 
Never before have scooters this 
good been offered In a range so 
wide! 



LML Vespa Alfa 

The scooter with a price- 
tag well suited for the 
budget buyer. Yet It offeis 
more power, comfort, 
safety and economy than 
any other scooter in Its 
class! 



m Vespa T5 

^remarkable addition 
o the LML Vespa fleet. The 
'5 Is for those who prefer 
omething exclusive. It Is a 
nachfne that offers world- 
Jass futures like a big, 
aright rectangular 
leadllght, a l^ld, new 


speedometer console 
with a larger instrument 
panel, a streamlined 
windshield and a wider 
seating unit... adding up to 
a scooter that's way ahead 
in looks and styling. 



Vmpq Cor Compdflir Urr^ A jolrit venhjie of ||^ Lia UmiM* end Piog^ 


*Fomi€fly known as Lohia Machines Limited 

Models will be introduced progressively in different parts of the country. 



The new 
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THE LOOK OF LUXURY. 
AND HOW TO RETAIN IT. 




Afx elite 100% pure iu rylk 
eniulsioti, gives your walls the look 
of luxury that lasts. \'cs. any 
enmlsion t an make your walls look 
great Unlay. The (jueslion is, how 
will they look years from now? 

Apt oliti* ^ |)inv tU FNIk 

gives you thiee iinKjue fiMtiiics 

h can he washed repcatedh . The 1009? 
<Krylic liliii withslaruls repealed washing — yet 
Slavs l(W)king (resh for vears. 

It\s rougher, lo l. isi loiigta. No thip[jing 01 
flaking — jusi a sniooifi, sniooih finish that 
last.s. 

ll ’s fun g us-iesisiant Aptoliit’s sp(‘iiall) 
developed luiigus fighlei rne.nis no ugly stains 
— the shades remain hiiglu and new. 

The A pe oiite Proof 

After painting e.xatIly similar surfaces with 
Apcoliie and other emulsions, (ail kept in tins 
with names tovered) professional painting 
(onliattors all over the tounlr) rated Ajxolite 
to he the iK'st wall p«imt, scoiing over' all 
otfiers 

Add It all up, and voifll lealisc why 
Ajxolite I009r piiieatryli# emulsion is beyontJ 
mere luxury. It's money well spen*. 


I asian paints I 



Cftthr 

Money \vell spent 






The chief minister of 
Maharashtra, S B. Chavan, has 
come out victorious in his 
prolonged battle with his two 
political enemies, Vasantdacia Patil 
and Sharad Pawar. How did 
Chavan outwit his opponents? 

NEWSWATCH 33 

THE RISE OF PARASMAL 
LODHA 

The recent raids on his offices and 
residence by inccjme tax 
authorities in Calcutta have 
focussed attention on Parasmal 
Lodha, a small-time trader turned 
business magnate. What is the 
secret of Lodha’s success story ? 
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I Ismail Merchant’s latest venture, 
I 7 he Deceivers, ran into ti uuble 
j during a shfxituig stmt in Jaipur. 

' There were allegations that the 
i film did not portray the tnie 
I culture of India and glorified ScUi 
I How true are the charges? 
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OPINION 



is a aaw^ B i KtT! ; ^ 

BRIGHT 

PROSPECTS FOR 
JAN MORCHA 

N O one can doubt the 
inte^?rity of V.P. Singh 
(The next round, 18—24 
October). I am sure that the 
Jan Morcha launched by V.P. 
Singh and his supporters will 
be a success and spread its 
influence all over ♦he coun¬ 
try. particularly in the Hindi 
heartland. Once the Morcha 
becomes strong in Bihar, 

Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
FVadesh, the Congrcss(I) 
wilMand m trouble; after ail, 
the Congress has already 
boon rooted out in the south¬ 
ern states. 

The Merchn will 
even if the twcj communist 
parties do not cooperate 'vilh 
it. The likes of Karnlapati 
I'ripathi and Dinesh Singh 
who are trying to treat the 
Morcha as a joke are living in 
a fool's paradise. 'I hcy 
should know that Rome was 
not built in a day. 

Rf. Srinlvasan, Jeypore (Orissa) 
The Jan Morcha office: will it grow? 


■ V. P. Singh has been prog¬ 
ressing slowly but steadily. 
Besides, he is on very firm 
ground. From ^he v/ord go 
he has been fighting against 
comiption. This v/ay he has 
won the hearts of the people. 
His message has been re¬ 
ceived and appreciated even 
by the illiterate masses in our 
villages. Those who claim 
that the Bofors issue will be 
forgotten s')on are only mak¬ 
ing a mistake. Every second 
person in the rural areas has 
become suspicious of Kajiv 
Gandhi. VVhal is more, V. P. 
Singh has carefully cultivated 
the image of a gentleman like 
West Bengal’s Marxist chief 
minister, Jyoti Basu. We 
have all seen how jyoti Basu 
was able to capitalise on his 
bhadralok un^ige in his state. 
Sudhlr Singh, Patna fBihar} 

a Theoretically, everything 
seems to be gomg smoothly 
for V.P. i'.ingh’s Jan \iO*-chn. 
But when il comes prac¬ 
tice, the likes of V. l\ Singh 
and Arun Nehru may not 
achieve much. Today they 
have the support of the 
o pposition parties because 
al’ of them want to oust Ranv 
Gandhi from power. But it 
v.al< be a different story very 
coon. Why should the diffe¬ 
rent opposition parties 
accept the leadership of V. P. 
Singh —a former confidant of 
Rajiv (iandhi—when they 
have their own leaders who 
are as charismatic? 

Vinod Kulkarni, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ What IS so great about the 



Jan Morcha? It is not even a 
proper opposition party. 

V. P. Singh and his men could 
not launch a separate party 
because if they did so, they 
would have to sacrifice their 
seats in Parliament—on 
account of the anti-defection 
law. Surely, they would do 
the sacrifice if they were 
G(^)|ident about winning the 
sp^ts back in the next par¬ 
liamentary elections. 

V. Ba!nsr**rrms}:!um, Madras 
(Tamil N&iu) 


CONDEMNED 
BY ALL 

K uldip Nayar has rightly 
pointed/out that all 
right-thinking people have 
the right to condemn social 
evils irrespective of their re¬ 
ligions (On the line, 18—24 
October). However, I do not 
agree withtiie columnist 
when he says that Muslims 
did not come forward to con¬ 
demn the sati incident. Many 
Muslims had condemned the 
barbaric act.. It is true that 
the Muslim teaders at the 
national level did not speak 
out agamst the incident, but 
that does not mean that all 
I.ndian Muslims have been 
ciicnt spectators. Many of 
them in fact ghcrr.ocd the 
editor of Jansatta for his pro- 
sat/editorial. There is no 
doubt tliat tlie sati incident 
deserves to be condemned 
by all. Even fhe most con¬ 
servative Hifadus have no 
right to iiphf Jd sati for the 
simple reason that it does not 
have the sanction of the Hin¬ 
du shastras. 

Shahxad Husaatn, Now Delhi 


SUPERFICIAL 

KNOWLEDGE 

I t is evident that Satyadev 
Dubey does not have a 
deep knowledge of Indian 
drama written originally in 
English and has confined his 
survey mainly to Bombay 
(Stooping to conquer, 18— 
24 October). Nissim Eze¬ 
kiel’s Nalini is not a one-act 
play but a full-length drama in 
three acts. Moreover, 


Dubey does not even men¬ 
tion Bombay’s most prolific 
contemporary dramatist, 

Asif Currimbhoy. He states 
that “original plays in English 
continued to be hard to come 
by”, perhaps unaware that in 
the period 1959-70 Currim¬ 
bhoy wrote 20 plays in En¬ 
glish on Indian themes 
(admittedly, Currimbhoy was 
not based in Bombay at that 
time). He ha^ also failed to 
point out an important fact: 
that the Maharashtra cen¬ 
sors banned Currimbhoy’s 
The Doldrummers in 1960. It 
is a sad reflection on the lack 
of courage among English- 
language theatre groups in 
India that they have yet to 
tap the talents of Currimbhoy 
whose works have even 
been praised in America. It is 
a poorer reflection on the 
Bombay theatre in particular, 
because Currimbhoy now 
lives in that city. 

Ananda Lai, research editor, 
M.P. BMa Foundation, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


UNDUE 

COVERAGE 

I v/ondcr why Sunday is so 
obsessed with Imran Khan 
(Imran Khan's last battle 
11—17 October). Page after 
page has been dedicated to 
his so-called macho image, 
good l(X)ks, Oxford upbring¬ 
ing, etc. It is as if there 
aren't any other burning 
issues to write about. 
Couldn’t you put in a word 
alx)ut our own cricket 
players? 

Preeti, Bombay (Maharashtra) 

■ It was pice to see Imran 
Khan on the cover of your 
magazine; it v/as a pleasant 
change after all those politi¬ 
cians. The interview was 
worth reading. 

Amlt Lolwal, Baroda 
(Gujarat) 


THERM'S 

SPOKESMAN 

I t seems, the sole objective 
of M.J. Akbar is to defend 
Rajiv Gandhi (Byline, 11—17 
October). The readers can 
judge the Prime Minister 
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themselves. They do not 
iwed the help of tJie col¬ 
umnist. 

S^W9kp BKupur (MMd^iys 
PhMhah) 

■ If I am not careful, I may 
soon become an Akbaroholic! 

SomBmm§tipN9wDM 


THE FAKE 
SWAMI 

( don't understand why so 
much importance is being 
given to Chandra Swami 
(The return of Chandra Swa¬ 
mi, 11—17 October). What 
business has he with film¬ 
stars, business tycoons and 
politicians.? Instead of re¬ 
nouncing worldly pleasures, 
he is accepting them. It is a 
shame to call him a ‘godman*. 
There is a limit to which 
people can be gullible. 

PM BrnwrH, Mmerut (Uttmr 
PndmBh) 


PLAYING WITH 
HEARTS 

A ll is not well with the 
Apollo Hospital, as has 
been made out to be in your 
report (Your life is our busi¬ 
ness, 27 September—3 
October). I have myself 
had a bitter experience at the 
Apollo Hospital recently. 

The hospital had asked me to 
report on a certain date after 
examining my stress reports 
and ECGs, but when I 
reached the hospital in Mad¬ 
ras—after travelling all the 
way from Delhi—they de¬ 
layed my treatment for which 
I suffered a massive myocar¬ 
dial infraction and had to be 
rushed to the emergency de¬ 
partment of the same hospit¬ 
al. There too, the junior 
doctors who were attending 
on me would have caused my 
death by not dispensing the 
‘"Ukrokinase" injection, had 
it not been for the timely 
intervention of Dr P.C. Red¬ 
dy, the chief cardiologist and 
former chairman of the hos¬ 
pital. Before this, the doc¬ 
tors at the hospital had de^ 
manded Rs 6,000 from my 
wife for the injection but said 
that they woukjl not issue a 
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Patients In tha Apollo Hospital: sxpsnsivs trsstmsnt 

cash memo because the drug lished in maji 
was a '"smuggled" one. government 

People who vlish to get the highly so; 

admitted to the hospital for medical facili 

open-heart surgery should available to tl 

be told that “profit" is more them the mo 

important for thecteam of Dr MynmiOupU 
M. R. Girinath, \irhom you Bmigat} 
have described ib Apollo ■ The Christ 

Hospital’s “one-man box- lege Hospital 

office". It seems that Dr lore, provide 

Girinath wants to create a ties at much ( 

world record of conducting than medical 

the maximum number of op- Ap oil o Hosp; 

erations without revealing number of pa 

his rate of success. treated free < 

BJ. Rao, NewDaHd The CMCH ^ 


■ One is happy to learn 
about the skfils of the doctors 
of the Apollo Hospital under 
the stewardship of Dr Pratap 
Chandra Reddy. However, a 
team of doctors cannot afford 
to function like a team of 
businessmen a$ it happens in 
the United States. India is a 
poor countn^ aj f r all. Medic¬ 
al centres like i ^ Apollo 
Hospital shouldoe estab¬ 


lished in major cities with 
government subsidy so that 
the highly sophisticated 
medk^ focilities are made 
available to those who need 
them the most. 

ShymatQupiapBuniwMn(W09t 

Bmigat) 

■ The Christian Medical Col¬ 
lege Hospital (CMCH). Vel¬ 
lore. provides medical facili¬ 
ties at much cheaper rates 
than medical centres like 
Apollo Hospital. A large 
number of patients are even 
treated free at the CMCH. 
The CMCH also maintains 
excellent standards. Even 
patients from UKand USA go 
there for treatment. 
fLUChomthuryp Cahutia 


A MINISTER'S 
EXCUSE 

T he Union minister of 
state for commerce, 

P.R. Das Munshi, is so vocal 
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about the Rawdon Square ^ \ 
controversy in Calcutt^i ppijr 
because the issue has ^ven 
him the handle that he was 
looking for to start a fresh / 
campaign against the Left^ 
Front government (Po6tk& 
in a park, 27 September 
October). Why isn't Mr - 
Das Munshi worried atout $o 
many other problems that 
the people in the vifiages of 
West Bengal have to cope 
with? It seems the villages— 
that cannot provide the five 
star facilities—are tpo.uh- 
comfortableforMrDas • 
Munshi. 

SMSathdumUgarh 

TERROR 
IN THE 
NORTH-EAST 

Y our report (A reign of 
terror, 20—26 ^tem- 
ber) was indeed timely. 

While the Indian government 
is known as a champion of 
human rights the world , 
over—particularly for its 
concern for the Sri Lankan, 
Tamils, the Palestinians and 
the Namibians—it has failed 
I to protect the lives of the 
people in the north-eastern 
parts of its own country. We 
should clean our own back¬ 
yard before fighting for hu¬ 
man rights in other coun¬ 
tries. The Indian Army, 
armed with convenient laws, 
has been ruling by the gun in 
the Naga-inhabited areas of 
the north-east. What the In¬ 
dian Army is doing in these 
parts of the country is anti¬ 
thetical to the principles of 
human rights which India 
professes so proudly. 

T. Sakhoaa, RohknatNagaknd) 

■ I am fateful to you for ^ 
publishing the report on the 
atrocities committed by the 
Indian Army on the Naga 
people. The armymen some¬ 
times behave like mad dogs 
in Nagaland. But the army 
authorities always deny it. 

When something goes 
wrong, they start kiDingpeo- 
ple at random. Nati^y a lol 
of Naga youths have decided 
to take up arms ag8|!nk{ the 
army. 

H.Lamik,Pima<IIMikmh(r^ 
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Provsrbial friendships 


C onsidering that proverbs have been around 
since the Old Testament, it can only be 
considered an extremely gocxl thing that they 
have gone out of fashion. You might catch 
glimpses of a few in a child's textbc^ok. or hear 
one (if you’re particularly unlucky) in a sermon, 
but now that even writers of newspaper edito¬ 
rials have given up using them, they must be 
considered safely out-of-the-way. But if they 
have survived so long it is largely because they 
have contained some elemental truth that is 
common to human expenence. 'I'he one about 
knowing your true fnerids only in adversity 
seems particulaily applicable at the moment. So 
far it was Rajiv Gandhi who was checking out the 
difference between consistent foes (an honour¬ 
able lot, with exceptions), backstabbers (a 
dishonourable lot, with exceptions), two-timers 
(a breed wiio have never had anything to do 
with honour in their lives and so cannot even be 
properly accused of even being dishonourable^, 
and friends. In a Congress environment, where 
so much overlapping goes on between these 
categories, sifting can be a pretty difficult task 
even in calm weather; to try and make out the 
difference in turbulence must be an impossible 
task. Anyway, Rajiv Gandhi has gone through his 
ordeal. The time has now come for the Opposi¬ 
tion to start finding out what the gradations are 
in the relationships along the way to the United 
Front (or United Jan. Morcha Party) which will 
smash the Congress and change the world. The 
indications are that if Rajiv Gandhi had a hard 
time, then Vishwanath Pratap Singh, K.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, L.K, Advani, Chandra Shekhar, 
N.l'. Rama Rao and Devi Lai are finding the job 
nearly impcjssible. It might be a good idea to take 
a l(X)k at Who’s Whose in i\\e Opposition. 
V.P. Singh: Clearly the problem with our 
Rajyashri Raja Saab is an excess of friends. 
First, he wanted to ride on everyone’s back 
towards the Big Chair at South Block, across the 
street from North Block; then everyone else 
wanted to ride on his back towards the same 
destination. This mutual piggyback exercise 
l^ecame so intricate, and everyone became so 
intertwined in the hectic struggle tow^ards the 
glories of South Block, that the various leaders 
are still sorting one another out from the 
complicated intermix of flaying arms, legs and 
ideologies. It is no wonder that so much exertion 
has left some of the more respectable leaders 
with red faces. When Jyoti Basu finds himself 
thrown, in the melee, into the anns of L.K. 
Advani (or, worse, that of a Varanasi panda), 
there is little he c.an do except blush. The only 
person content with this excess of friends* 
ranging from those who donated the ‘Rajyashri' 
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title to Sharad joshi to Mahendra Tikait to Datta 
Samant (and Arun Shouriol remember the 
Samant-Shourie confrontation?) to Atal Behari 
Vajpayee to Devi Lai, was V.P. Singh himself. 
One reason for this is that Raja Saab has a plastic 
ideology which adapts itself quite easily to any 
company he keeps, as long as the ultimate 
ambition, which is th(.‘ destruction of Rajiv 
Gandhi, is served. Others, being less plastic, 
find such easy consorting a trifle difficult to take. 

^ Chandra Shekhar was virtually forced to warn his 
partymen at Ballia that the essential character of 
men does not change with each new mask they 
put on for momentary public consumption. 
E.M.S Namboodiripad, having led his party to a 
great victory' in Kerala on the issue of communal- 
ism, had to ask the Hope of the Future to make 
up his mind—and got portrayed as a worm in an 
Indian Express cartocMi for his pains. (The 
vicious cartoon which was once reserved solely 
for Rajiv Gandhi now seems to be extending to 
opposition leaders as well!) But asking V.P. 
Singh to stop twisting and turning from being a 
^ Gandhi in the morning to a Thakur Raja at night, 
is clearly asking for too much. 

There is one real problem with having too 
many friends. You might end up with none. 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad: The CPKM) is 
paying a rather heavy pnee for its brief flirtation, 
not because it behaved any better or any worse 
than anyone else but because expectations were 
higher. CPl(M) politics is expected to be con¬ 
structed on policy rather than convenience, but | 
, ithe party keeps getting stumped by that inipossi- 
i ble googly of Indian politics—the meaning of 
Opposition unity. Should friends be chosen on 
< the basis of an acceptable minimum platform, or 
should one be indisenminate in the short term to 
reap a later harvest? The schism in the party is 
obvious, with Jyoti Basu far keener on the 
second line than EMS. It gets a bit grim in the 
scenario, since the question underlying the 
debate is: who can use who? Can CPI(M) use 
BJP to reach Delhi and then swallow it up at the 
opportune moment? Or will it be vice versa? 

Snakes and ladders, all over again. With V.P. 
Singh in the role of the dice. 

L.K. Advani: Read all of the above, with roles 
reversed. And the proviso that if the RSS-BJP 
phalanx hates/fears one thing mgre than the 
Congressman, who shows some concern for a 
minority, then it is the Communist. If EMS had 
not raised the issue of the quality of friends, 
Advani would have, sooner or latter. He is 
ideological too. Already a “Hindu India" intellec¬ 
tual, Balraj Madhok,has asked V.P. Singh to take 
on the mantle of Sardar Patel and rid India of the 
“false secularism" of these Nehrus. There, in 
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fact, you have the answer to one of the riddles in 
this conundrum. 'I'he CPI(M) wants V.P. Singh 
to play the role of Ajoy Mukherjee, and become 
the stepping stone of the Eighties. I'he BJP 
wants him to be Sardar Patel and turn the 
Congress into the BJP. 

Will it be pink khaddar or saffron khaddar for 
V.P. Singh? 

N.T. Rama Rao: vSaffron all the way, and please 
can we have a friends' list without V.P. Singh 
necessarily being on it? Unless, of course, Raja 
Saab is willing to remain content with his old job 
at North Block. Friendship is a good Ihingl of 
course, and should always be encouraged, but, 
when it comes to brass-tacks, gods and gurus 
only have followers, not competitors. I am the 
sun, I am the moon, you are only the stars... 

And so the chief minister of Andhra Pradesh 
has the clearest mind on the subject. Build a 
coalition around me, preferably of friends though 
- cynics will also do, and all will be glory. In the 
beginning was the Telugu Desam. Then came 
Bharat Desam. The Bharat... 

Chandra Shekhar: Actually a bit of a loner, 
fond of long walks along a desolate road potholed 
with principles, and even fonder of accumulating 
liabilities. Opposition leaders with more realistic 
plans for their future find comfort in a bit of 
dsUnce from a leader whose board is becoming 
a symbol of iconoclasm. Who wants to be too 
closely associated with the man who patronises 
Syed Shahabuddin on one side and the United 
AJcali Dal on the other, and condemns any police 
action inside the Golden Temple? This gaunt 
. figure has probably become the most friendless 
politician in the Opposition: which is why he has 
no hesitation about saying precisely what he 
thinks of both Rajiv Gandhi and V.P* Singh. 
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His road will end nearer an ashram than South 
Block. That is both his strength and his weak* 

ness. . 

Devi Lai: Tlie only man who really believes in 
parties. Not only of the political kind, mind you, 
but also of the other, friendlier kind. He h^is as 
many political parties as dinner parties* An 
excellent host, as was once again proved at 
Surajkund. Freedom of conversation among the 
{x)liticians, and excellent libations for the journal¬ 
ists. (Both freedoms can extract their prfce.) 
Pity, not all the guests came: the leftists 
decided to get finicky. Devi Lai responded with a 
touch of the New' Testament: let lum without sin 
cast the first stone. (There is a pun there.) Devi 
Lai wants eveiyone to be like him^ tJiat is, ail 
good friends united against that "chorra* (kid) 
Rajiv Gandhi, and all problems related to closet 
enmities can be settled once he has converted 
India into Haryana. Ideology? Left? Right? 
Which party has not indulged in a bit of 
communalism or casteism on the side? Devi Lai 
is quite happy to make new friends too, like 
Chandra Swann. The two-timiiig and betrayals, if 
any, can come later, after everyone has become 
a minister in Delhi. 

Pity such excess of friendliness seems to 
arouse so little enthusiasm. The three-member 
chief ministers’ committee bom at Surajkund to 
settle the problems of friends lias decided to 
concentrate on other matters for the moment. 
And particularly now that the special glue 
imported from Bofors, which kept so many 
friendly smiles pasted on so many faces, is losing 
its strength... 

Moral of the story: Too many friends are as 
much of a problem as ^too few. Ask Giani Zail 
Singh, a man who suddenly seenk to have run 
out df friends. O 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 




Telephonic exchange 
of abuses 



Every once a week 
or so, a fellow rings 
me up to give me a 
piece of his mind. 
As soon as he rec¬ 
ognises my “hello" 
he begins, ''Abey 
01 UIIoo kee 
dum...you, tail of 
an owl". Since I know what is going to 
foOow, I interrupt him with the choicest 
epithets—my range of abusive, insuJtive 
vocabulary would bring a blush of shame 
on the most loud-mouthed harlot playing 
her trade in Sonagachi or Kamatipura. 
We have a no-holds-barred slanging 
match for a good 6ve minutes. When he 
first started on this exercise, I used to 
get upset. I thought of reporting him to 
the telephone authorities to watch his 
line, report him to the police and have 
him locked up. It no longer bothers me; 
on the contrary I look forward to his call. 
It helps me to refresh my insult vocabul¬ 
ary. One never knows when it may 
come in handy against a real person 
rather than an unknown coward who. 
refuses to divulge his entity. 

I cannot pretend that I find exchange 
of abuse distasteful. I quite enjoy hear¬ 
ing men going for each other—women 
slangers can be even more fun. Most of 
the time these squabbles take place 
between strangers who happen to tread 
on each other's toes. Hence imputing 
illegitimacy or sexual intimacy within 
forbidden degrees of relationships is not 
taken literally and run like dirty water off 
a duck's back. It is when a verbal shaft is 
aimed at a particular individual that it 
becomes really hurtful. And if the one at 
the receiving end is not in a position to 
hit back, it also becomes unfair. It is 
hitting below the belt. It is not cricket as 
played by gentlemen. R^giv Gandhi’s 
reference to Ram Jethmalani as a bark¬ 
ing dog was an example of an ungentle- 
manly jab in the solar plexus. He chose 
the wrong victim because Jethmalani 
gave him more in return than he had 
bargained for. 

Coining back to my weekly caller, 
^ce he does not know that 1 am often 
out of Delhi, it takes him some time to 
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discover when I have returned. I can 
catch the tone of surprise in his voice 
when he asks **Array, aa f^aya? UUu kee 
dum*'\ He does not vary his introductory 
remarks. I tell him that *VIIoo ka 
pattha —son of an owl" is the commoner 
form than uUu kee dum but perhaps he 
avoids using it as it applies to him. That 
really rouses his ire. But the angrier he 
gets, the more incoherent he becomes. 
He is also often drunk. When I tell him 
so, he ej^lodes **Terey baap ka f^eta 
boon} Is it your father’s liquor I drink?" 
No, I assure him that my father does not 
supply him the bquor and ask him if he 
knows who his father is. That takes 
quite some time to sink in. When it does, 
he e3q>lodes again and questions my 
legitimacy. The last time he rang up and 
had run through his limited repertoire of 
abuse, I asked him gently whether or 
not he had a wife to control his drinking 
and intemperate language. “I am not a 
bloody fool like you," he replied. “I am a 
bachelor and mean to remain one." That 
gave me the opening I was waiting for. 
“Now I understand," I said, “you are 
a bachelor* the same as your father was." 
And slammed the receiver. 


fi4PDf#APBUTNO 

RAKSHA 

T WO young ladies going along the road 
carrying raakhis for their brothers 
noticed two good-for-nothing lads walk¬ 
ing behind them. They became some¬ 
what apprehensive of their intentions. 
Being Raksha Bandhan they turned 
round and accosted their pursuers. 

“I’ll tie a raakhi on your wrist and 
make you brother," said one to one of 
the boys. 

The other girl repeated the formula to 
the other boy. The boys tamely submit¬ 
ted to having coloured strings tied on 
their wrists. But continued to follow the 
giris. After a while one boy said loudty to 
his compa^n: “Why don't you marry 
my raakhi sister and I many yours?" 
(Conr^sy ML Kakar, New Ddhi>a 
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FOCUS 


T he three-man commission on 
the Meerut nuts, in its report 
submitted on 30 August, has 
said that terronsni in Punjab 
and the government's ditficul- 
. tiovS in controlling it affected the thinking 
of the Muslims and created “a situation 
I of mistrust, fear and hostility" in the 
I city. 

vSome of the Muslim leaders, accord¬ 
ing to the panel, said that, “while Sikhs 
! are only about a crore, Muslims being 14 
I crores, it they decided to come out on 
j the roads, nobody will be able to stop 
! them from achieving what they want. On 
! the other hand, Sikh militancy has also 
1 taught a section ot Hindus to reassert 
i their identity, their spirit of tolerance is 
■ also getting eroded.” 

I The panel feels that “of late there has 
I been growing fundamentalism not only 
; amongst the Muslims but also amongst 
I the Hindus, and the Kam Janam Bhoomi- 
I Babn Masjid aftair has become a cause 
; of light betw^een the two communities." 
j 'fhe committee has suggested that a 
i "judicial decision" be taken soon on the 
i pending cases on the issue or “a com- 
I promise settlement" be reached through 
i a group of top Hindu and Muslim rek- 
i gious leaders. 

I 3'he three-man committee, headed by 
i Gian Prakash, former Comptroller and 



'The Meerut riots were 


Auditor General of India, says: “In our 
I view the communal riots of April and 
May were pre-planned, organised and 
well-directed." 

Commenting on the involvement of 
the foreign ftand, thn committee says: 

I “It has looked into it tod finds that there 
j IS no evidence to prove the hand of any 
1 foreign agency. We have checked the 
I number of Pakistan nationals in Meerut 
j during the riots and we find that their 
I number was not large but was within 
I normal limits”. , 

The committee has criticised the 
I police for their handling of the situation. 

1 From the records it appears that the 
' police mostly fired in the air. 

Nobody was injured or killed in the 
! firing, but in spite of that, the riots 
I spread instead of being curbed. “In a 
I situation of the type prevailing in Meerut 
I on the morning of 19 May, 1987, the 
effective use of force and firm action was 
essential," 

'll at mg the cases of riots in Meerut, 
the panel says that the campaign laun¬ 
ched by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad to 


The Meerut riots were 
well-directed and 
organised, according to 
the report of the 
committee appointed by 
the government of Uttar 
Pradesh to enquire into 
the riots. The committee 
blames the police for not 
being properly equipped 
to tackle the crisis. Kuldip 
Nayar introduces extracts 
from the report 


liberate the Ram Janam Bhoomi temple 
and the taking out of rathayatras in 
different parts of the country “ created a 
new awakening amongst the Hindus and 
built up a great deal of tension." The 
panel says that the constitution of Babri 
Masjid Action Committees in all impor¬ 
tant towns of the state has led to the 
formation of Bajrang Dal and Balidan 
Jathas by the Hindus, 

The committee also points out that 
the rally held in Delhi on 30 March, 
1987, was attended by a large number of 
Muslims from Meerut. Highly inflamma¬ 
tory speeches made by the Shahi Imam, 
Abdullah Bukhari, had “a tremendous 
impact on his followers". 

According to the panel, the meeting 
organised by tHfc Babri Masjid Action 
Committee at Meerut idgah on 20 March 
1987, was attended by a large number of 
Muslims and highly inflammatory 
speeches were made by other leaders. 
Cassettes containing provocative 
speeches made by the leaders have 
been ‘^freely circulated." 
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Following are some excerpts from the 
report of the committee appointed by 
the government of Uttar Pradesh to 
enquire into the communal riots. This 
report has not been made public yet. 

For the last one year communal 
tension had been building up due to the 
Ram Janam Bhoonii-Babri Masjid issue 
and the Ratha Yatra in the district. In 
protest against the opening of the lock of 


rupees is no small loss. According to the 
information made available to us, the 
riots which broke out in May 1987 have 
cost 117 human lives; 159 persons were 
injiu'ed, 623 houses, 344 shops and 14 
facfories were burnt and destroyed. The 
totM finandal loss is estimated to be 
about Rs 10 crores. Members of both 
the communities who have been living 
together for long in this town are 


past Meerut was well known for the 
khadi industry and a lot of work had been 
done by the Gandhi Ashram which used 
to supply yam to weavers, get khadi 
cloth woven, and organise sales. Slowly, 
the handlooms were replaced by power- 
looms. The number of powerlooms in 
Meerut is now approximately 32,(K)0. 
According to the estimates of some 
persons engaged in the trade. 90 per 
cent of these powerlooms are owned by 
Muslim Ansaris and only 10 per cent by 
the Hindus. The powerlooms are con¬ 
centrated in the mohallas of Hashim- 
pura, Islamabad and other neighbouring 
areas. 

These powerlooms are generally in¬ 
stalled and worked in the houses of the 
owners. Arrangements for lodging and 
messing of the labourers who work on 
the |X)werlooms have been made in the 
mohallas, and they eat their food in the 
dhabas. Since these powerlooms are 
worked on a double-shift basis, this 
business has become quite lucrative. 
Owners of these powerlooms get the 
supplies of yam from Hindu traders. 
After weaving bed-sheets, bed-covers, 
khadi cloth, etc, they are sold to Hindu 
traders, some of whom have also set up 
factories for washing, dyeing, printing 
and calendering ot cloth. 

There is, however, a feeling m some 
quarters that slowly the Hindus are 
trying to infiltrate the powerloom busi¬ 
ness. They have already got control 
over distribution of yarn, and over 
washing, dyeing, printing, calendering 
and marketing of cloth. Under these 
circumstances most of the profitable 
business is already in the hands of the 
Hindus. Some welJ-infoniied witnesses 
associated with the industr> have stated 
before us that they are now^ trying to 
oust the Muslims fr(»m the wea\Tng 
operations of the industry. However, 
some respons*^>e offfcers as well as 
some Hindu tinders have emphatically 
denied that there was any such mis¬ 
understanding, nvalry oi enmity be¬ 
tween the two communities. Some of 
the witnesses have gone to the extent of 
saying that members of both the com¬ 
munities are interdependent in this busi¬ 
ness and had no complaints about each 
other. We also find that never before the 
riots was there any complaint or agita¬ 
tion or protest of any type from the 
Muslim Ansaris and others of such 
attempts on the part of the Hindus to 
oust them from this business. 

However, some influential and leading 
newspapers, magazines and the press 
have commented that the communal 
riots in Meerut were the outcome of 
economic rivalry also. In the light of 
what has been stated above, the com- 


the Ram Janam Bhoomi, the Muslims of 
Meerut observed 14 February 1986 as 
Virocih Diwas and put on badges and 
hoisted black flags on their houses and 
shops. They gathered in large numbers 
in Jama Masjid to offer prayers and while 
dispersing, shouted slogans. Hindus also 
hoisted kesaria flags on their shops. 
While returning from the Jama Masjid, 
groups of Muslims in Gudri Bazar 
shouted slogans, looted and set fire to 
Hindu shops. This sparked off a com¬ 
munal riot in the city. 

The 1987 riots, however, have been 
most widespread and pecu^* in many 
ways. Loss of over 100 lives and of 
property running into several crores of 


unanimous that another riot of this 
and magnitude will completely finish 
Meerut. Further, the trouble may even 
spread to other areas. 

Busines g il^ industrialists, agricul¬ 
turists, sh ^HW^ rs and all others are 
quite aware of the fact that there is 
already a feeling that it is no longer safe 
to invest in Meerut. Consequently, the 
building activity and trade and industry 
are bound to stable leading to unem¬ 
ployment. There is hardly any economic 
activity in which members of both the 
communities are not working for each 
other. 

Kjl^fehit has become a very important 
centre of the handloom industry. In the 
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mittee feels that the opinion expressed 
in the media, that it was business rivalry 
wliich sparked off the communal riots, is 
not correct. There may have been some 
misunderstanding or rivalry between 
individuals belonging to the two com¬ 
munities, but to conclude that there was 
widespread dissatisfaction against the 
attitude of Hindu traders on this score is 
not borne out by facts. 

We have also been told by some top 
officers of the district administration that 
quite a few of the people who had come 
from outside are bad characters. Since 
there are no police stations in the newly 
developed areas like Islamabad, Lakhi- 
pura, Kanch-ka-Pul, Zaidi Colony, etc., 
the police have not been able to keep 
track of them. Some responsible officers 
have gone to the extent of saying that 
the police are afraid of entering these 
mohallas. It is also worth noting that 
some of the members of the Babri 
Masjid Action Committee live in these 
areas and have considerable influence 
over the residents. To our mind that 
explains why once the riots had broken 
out m front of Imliyan on Hapur Road, 
they soon spread to Islamabad, Mian 
Mohd. Nagar, Kanch-ka-Pul, Pilokheri, 
Lakhipura and other such areas with 
greater intensity, causing considerable 
damage to life and property. 

From the nature and extent of com¬ 
munal troubles which broke out on 14 
4 April, 1^7 and subsequently on the 


night between 18 and 19 May, 1987, it is 
clear that these were very different from 
the traditional pattern of rioting. In the 
past, communal riots in Meerut used to 
start when some stabbing incidents took 
place and some shops in certain com¬ 
munally sensitive areas like Gu4ri 
Chowk, Shahpirgate, Shahghasa and^- 
kothi, etc., - were set on fire, ^e 
April-May riots, on the contrary, started 
in a very different manner and on an 
entirely different pattern. 

These riots did not start straightway 
as a result of cases of stabbing orj\of 
petty arson. Instead, they started asj“a 
result of the behaviour of large groups of 
the minority community collected to 
celebrate Shabel^at, and the crowd 
indulging in irresponsible acts of stab¬ 
bing, kiUing and arson. It was lucky that 
the police were able to control the 
situation in April and could prevent it 
from spreading. Howev er situation 
continued to be very wffie and the 
atmosphere was surcharged with 
rumours, everybody believing that com¬ 
munal troubles were going to start 
again. So much so, that some workers 
are stated to have collected their wages 
and gone home, 

« « * 

It is again a peculiar feature of this riot 
that the reaction from the m^jo^y 
community was instantaneous. They 
also started burning the shops and 


houses of Muslims and even killing 
them. They even attacked some Muslim 
residents in the posh locality of Shastri- 
nagar, including high-level officers, a 
trend which was not noticed in the past. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
riots had spread simultaneously to 
several areas and the riotous mobs were 
unusually large. The rioters were not 
confined to a particular locality. Instead, 
^oups from different areas marched out 
indulging in burning, looting and killing. 
Never in the history of Meerut have 
crowds of Muslims or Hindus come out 
in this manner. Some witnesses have 
also stated that they heard gunshots and 
saw guns being fir^ from the rooftops 
in the mohallas of Imliyan, Hashimpura, 
Zakir Colony, Islamabad, etc. Consider¬ 
ing the inflammatory and provocative 
slogans and exhortations from mosques 
on loudspeakers inciting the rioters and 
the crowds marching on the road des¬ 
troying properties, killmg people and 
firing from the rooftops, while women 
and children were resisting arrest, con¬ 
sidering the digging of trenches, the 
blocking of police entry into mohallas by 
parking trucks across the road or placing 
logs of wood, etc., and considering the 
extent of fire and rioting—some witnes¬ 
ses have gone to the extent of describ¬ 
ing it as a rehearsal for civil war. Some 
even called it an open revolt 
The committee is, however, of the 
view that it was neither an open revolt 
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against the established authority of the 
state nor rehearsal for a civil war. It 
was, however, a well-planned, orga¬ 
nised and well-directed large-scale com¬ 
munal riot. Since communal tension had 
continued for a long time, having been 
inflamed by all sorts of speeches made in 
connection with the Ram Janam Bhoomi- 
Babri Masjid by members of both the 
communities, and since people had been 
expecting a riot, preparations had been 
made by collecting stones, etc. Also the 
extent and number of people participat¬ 
ing in the riots were unusu^y large. 
The incidents were not sporadic or stray 
incidents. They were committed by 
mobs which at times were reported to 
be five thousand strong or more. Rioters 
are reported to have carried mashaJs and 
rods to break ^tes of Victories, petrol 
cans and incendiary powder to set fire to 
factories, shops, etc. The loudspeakers 
installed for purposes of azatt in the 
mosques were used for making fiery 
speeches, inciting and exherti^ the 
peopte to defend themselves against the 
police, to loot shops, and kill Hindus, 
which definitely added fuel to fire. 

Some people have gone to the extent 
of saying that the entire agitation was 
pre-i^anned, well-organised, and insti¬ 
gated by outsiders. We have looked into 
it and ^ that there is no evidence to 
prove the hand of any foreign agency. 
We have checked the number of Pakista* 
ni natioQals in Meerut during the riots 


and we find that their number was not 
large but was within normal limits. We 
have also noted that for the first time 
during these riots, women and children 
were asked to come out and squat on the 
roads to resist arrests. This happened 
first opposite the Imliyan mohalla and 
th^ spread to other localities. It has 
al^ Wen brought to our notice that the 
m^rity community also employed this 
stmegy subsequently. Police find it 
rather difficult to use force to disperse 
them. This is what had been ignored by 
th)^ district administration. It is a de¬ 
velopment which will have to be borne in 
m§id in dealing with such riots in future 
n6t only in Meerut but elsewhere too. 

From the above it will appear that 
preparation had been made and lot of 
meditation and planning had been done 
before the trouble started. All these 
things could not have been done by the 
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rioters spontaneously without prior 
thought. 

From the intelligence and other re¬ 
ports as well as from the evidence of 
witnesses it is clear that there were 
feverish activities going on in the months 
prior to the May riots and communal 
organisations were holding secret meet¬ 
ings and appealing to the people to join 
their organisations for strengthening 
their respective communities. Also 
there was great tension in the minds of 
the general public that some communal 
trouble was imminent. Of late, there , 
appears to be a tendency to form or join 
communal parties to promote one's lead¬ 
ership. The more provocative speeches 
one is able to make, the greater the 
appreciation, and more the following. 

There is also a tendency on the part <rf 
communal parties to strengthen their 
base amongst the youth by organising 
them into some sort of senas. It is these 
private armies which are capable of 
creating lots of mischief. The govern¬ 
ment should take strong steps to curt) 
the gro^^lh of such senas as they are 
militant organisations and are capable Of 
creating situations leading to communal 
riots. A large number of witnesses 
belonging to both the communities who 
appeared before us have strongly ex¬ 
pressed the view that aQ organisations 
and parties which fan commutkalism must 
be totally banned. We wouW, therefore, 
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recommend that the government should 
consider this question and take suitable 
measures to ban such organisations. We 
also recommend that individuals 
preaching communalism and fanning it by 
making provocative speeches leading to 
communal violence should be severely 
dealt with. Preaching communal hatred 
i^ already an offence punishable under 
Ae Indian Penal Code; but the will to 
enforce the law seems to be lacking. 

* * * 

It has been brought to our notice by 
several senior officers of the police 
department, as well as by several wit¬ 
nesses, that the police was not well- 
equipped to tackle the riots of the type 
and magnitude that took place in 
Meerut. The police had not been trained 
in riot control measures, nor had they 
been trained as to hpw to control fire on 
such a large scale. No use of teargas was 
ever made during the riots. When 
asked, we were told that there are only 
two squads trained to fire and use 
teargas shells, and perhaps the persons 
who had received the training were not 
available at that time. 

Teargas could have been very effec¬ 
tively used, especially to disr^rse the 
mobs of women and children that had 
assembled at several places. It is a pity 
that in a city like Meerut there should be 
only two teargas squads. It should be 
ensured that relevant equipment and 
trained staff are always available to use 
teargas effectively to control riotous 
mobs. It is our belief that had teargas 
been used, at least against smaller 
crowds, loss of life and property could 
have been less. 

The police officers have also com¬ 
plained that chest protectors have not 
been supplied to their men. Also, latNs 
have not been supplied. In the name of 
lathis what is supplied to the police 
personnel are small dandas. Iliey have 
to be very close to the crowd to use 
these, thus exposing themselves un¬ 
necessarily to higher risks. Consequent¬ 
ly, they find it of little use in the 
dispersal of riotous crowds. There must 
have been good reason for replacing 
lathis by these dandas but we find that 
they are of little use particularly for the 
control of violent mobs. We, therefore, 
suggest that lathis of adequate length 
and quality should be supplied to the 
police when they are required to dis¬ 
perse crowds. Police personnel should 
also be trained in the skilful use of lathis 
and other crowd control measures. Such 
training should be repeated every two or 
three years. In riot-prone areas, such 
training and mock exerdses should be 
organised regularly. In order to encour¬ 
age the staff to undergo such training, 
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they may be giy^ some special incen¬ 
tives. 

While examining the causes of riots in 
Meerut we have dwelt on the problem 
created by the migration of Muslim 
labour from Bihar and various cither 
areas of UP. They work on the power- 
looms and have settled in mohallas like 
Islamabad, ^di Farm, Pilokheri, Mian 
Mohd.|Nagar, etc. These mohaUas are 
thicklJ populated and have sprung up 
duringbe last ten years or so. They are 
also mplanned and haphazard. They 
have prrow lanes, small houses lacking 
in all facilities which are so essential for 
human living. A number of witnesses 
who are knowledgeable have stated 
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before us that even the police cannot go 
into these mohallas because there are 
hardly any roads. 

The witnesses have emphasised the 
need for planned development of these 
areas. It is no easy job to do so, 
particularly when vested interests have 
already been created. The committee 
would, however, recommend that se¬ 
rious efforts should be made in this 
direction, and as and when opportunities 
are available, everything possible should 
be done for the provision of civic ameni¬ 
ties like water supply, sewerage, drain¬ 
age, opening of dispensaries and schools 
and widening of roads, etc. 

Some responsible witnesses who 
appeared before us stated that some 
papers had published exaggerated and 
inflammatory news in respect of happen¬ 
ings during the riots in Meerut. They 
also alleged that there is some rivalry 
between the two leading Hindi newspap¬ 
ers of Meerut and they, therefore, 
indulged in publication of news in such a 
fashion as to make them exciting and 
sensational. We have gone throu^ the 
publications of all leading newspapers 
during the riots. While no serious objec¬ 
tion can be taken to what has been 
reported, we do feel that the manner of 
reporting could have been better. We 
have also seen some news items based 
on unconfirmed reports which were 
never confirmed and were often untrue. 
Pubfication of such items during hard and 
difficult times can lead to further poison- j 
ing of minds and must be avoided, o 
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Chavan stays on top 

S. B. Chavan appears to have got a respite with Vasantdada Patil finally giving 

up his crusade to oust the chief minister 


T here was enough drama in the 
theatre enacted by the Con- 
gress(I) in Maharashtra for 
the past few months. The 
spotlight was on S.B. Cha¬ 
van, trying desperately to remain in the 
centrestage—a chief minister whose 
head perpetually seemed to be on the 
chopping block despite the brave front 
he put up all through. 'I'he villain of the 
show was none other than Vasantdada 
Patil. the CM’s most dangerous political 


foe whom the dignity and norms of a 
gubernatorial office were no deterrent to 
his frequently rushing down to Bombay 
from Jaipur to drum up dissidence and 
set dates for Chavan's ouster. Making it 
a threesome was Sharad Pawar, widely 
believed to be the heir-apparent, playing 
a shrewd wait-and-watch policy all the 
while. The victim was a hapless state 
administration which had virtuallwstop- 
ped functioning. J| 

Fortunately for chief minister C»van, 


the tide seemed to have turned last 
week with his arch eqemy Dada Patil 
finally announcing his retirement from 
politics and his decision to quit as 
Governor of Rajasthan on 13 November. 
Having failed in his efforts to pull down 
the CM, Dada Patil, who turned 70 last 
month, has decided to concentrate on 
‘‘constructive work” henceforth, which 
is delightfully vague given the ways and 
shenanigans of hard-boiled politicians. 
And for Chavan, it is a welcome respite 



D elhi also realised, 

meanwhile, that no t a_ 

_ single legislator from the 

Dada camp was prepared to stick his 
neck out imd resign on the issue of a 
change in leadership. Dada Patil tried j 
hi s best to get legisiators to revolt, 
but besides maki ng a few noises, no 
one took the ieap to political oUii^ 


from the uncertainty regarding his fu¬ 
ture. 

For over a year, Vasantdada Patil had 
been spreading the propaganda that the 
state Congress would disinte^ate under 
Chavan and that the chief minister would 
have to go if the party was to win the 
forthcoming ZWa Parishad elections. 
Patil, under a mistaken notion about the 
clout he wielded in Delhi because of his 
55 years in politics had even announced 
the date by when Chavan would be 
removed. As the dates went by, he gave 
fresh ones, until he realised that not only 
was he making a fool of himself but that 
it was counterproductive. And he finally 
threw in the towel last week. 

Delhi also realised, meanwhile, that 
not a single legislator from the Dada 
camp was prepared to stick his neck but 
and resi^ on the issue of a change in , 
leadership. Dada Patil txted his best to 
get legislators to revolt, but besides 
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People know that the dissidents don^t matter* 

S, B, Chavcm says he always knew that the pressure tactics of the dissidents would not work 


Sunday: Now that all the dates 
given by your political foes for 
your exit have passed, how do 
you feel? 

S.B. Chavan: 1 was not disturbed 
even while they were at worfc, so 
there has been no change in my 
attitude after the expiry of their 
various dates. I never thought that 
their pressure tactics would work 
with the high command. It is true 
that their continuous efforts to des¬ 
tabilise the state and create uncer¬ 
tainty about my position, adversely 
affected the administration. Even 
officers who are interested in taking 
decisions, refrained from doing so, 
feeling that it would be changed in 
any case if the dissident Congress¬ 
men came to power. It was highly 
detrimental for the efficiency uf the 
administration that this kind of Hung 
should have continued. Things have 
stabilised now as people k,iow that 
they don't matter. 

Can you mention some of the 
areas where decisions were not 
being taken? 

My government, for instance, 
took a very important policy decision 
regarding the Urban Land Ceiling 
Act. We had said that all the surplus 
land would be used for housing only 
the lower middle class and weaker 
sections of the people. As you know 
everyone wanted this surplus land 
for their own purpose and it was a 
decision tliat hurt several interests. 
With certain lobbies creating uncer¬ 
tainty about my continuing as chief 
minister, the bureaucracy was un¬ 
sure about implementing this radical 
policy. Such a situation prevailed in 
each and every department where 
decisions beneficial to the people and 
against vested interests had to be 
t^en. 

Which are these lobbies? 

I do not w^t to name them, but 
everyone knows who these people 
are. It's the worse kind of game that 
anyone can play with a view to 
paralysing the administration and in¬ 
terests of the state as a whole. 

The common complaint of 
legislators still is that you do not 
meet them to hear their grie- 
vances. You keep denying this. 

Every day between 2.30 pm and 
5.30 pm I have reserved for meeting 



Chavan: 'things have stabilised now' 


legislators and ! never leave the 
office till 1 see the last of them. 

The continuous struggle for 
power in ^almrashtra has been 
variousli^^^y^ll^ as a fight be* 
tween the m^r lobby and your^ 
self, or between western Mahar¬ 
ashtra and Marathwada. Which 
is the lobby that is against you? 
Is it a battle of conflicting econo¬ 
mic forces? 

Some sections of the sugar- 
producing units think I am totally 
opperti^ to them and cite the exam¬ 
ple M the ei^t-month-old water 
distr&tion policy. They also don't 
like jfce current discussion of the 
unhe&lthy trends in the cooperative 
movement On the first point, the 
apexibugar body has suppoited the 
eigrfmonth water distribution policy 
and in the second, I don’t tliink any 
sugS' unit can claim that even if there 
are Irregularities in sugar factories, 
they should not be taken cognisance 
of. We have proceeded against two 
factories on the basis of complaints 
to the director of the sugar board. 

You have been talking repe¬ 
atedly about the misuse of the 
cooperative movement by some 
elements. Do you feel that they 
have really damaged the move¬ 
ment? 

1 have said that the cooperative 
movement docs not contemplate a 
monopolistic attitude. For example, 
if people really had the interest of 
rural Maharashtra at heart, they 
would realise that small sugar units 
would ^benefit people more than the 


larger ones of 10,000 tonnes that 
they go in for. Two thousand-tonne 
units would be more beneficial. 

You are said to be having 
factory, 

1 am a member or at least my wife 
is a member of one which has a 
capacity of 1250 tonnes. Large fac¬ 
tories are not a healthy policy. I don’t 
think there is a coi^ontation be-: . 
tween western Maharashtra and 
Maratliwada. There are not many i'». 
people who side with what is known . 
as the western Maharashtra sugar * 
lobby. 

What do you see as your 
achievements in the two years 
you have been chief minister? 

That is really for you to judge. 

Even so? 

Well, there is this eight-month 
water distribution policy which is 
considered revolutionary because it 
release water for food crops. It 
has already come into effect in the' • 
Ujini project in Sholapur 
Molar project in Nagar. I'h^K ^ 

Konkan area, mainly in Sawanlw^^^^ 
and Sindhudurg thousands of 
lost the lands that they cultivatjfd^qr;;;^ 
more than 30 years. We have now^ 

taken a decision to make them prop-L . 

rietors of that land. Under the* env- ^ 
ployment guarantee scheme we are 13 
bringing the entire Konkan ufvter 
horticulture. Recently, in the cabinet 
meeting in Pune, we have taken a 
decision to extend the benefit of 
giving land free or at concessional 
rates to slum-dwellers for construc¬ 
tion of houses, if they form them¬ 
selves into cooperatives. 

Your minister for health, Bhai 
Sawant, has come out very badly 
in the course of the enquiry 
being conducted by Justice Len- 
tin into the adulterated drugs 
given to patients in JJ, Hospital 
last year as a result of which 13 
people died. Don*t you think he 
should be asked to step down 
from his position till he clears 
himself? 

If the Lentin Conimissiun finds 
him guilty when it gives its initial 
report, I will certainly take action. 

But till now only the evidence is 
being collected and there is a lot of 
publicity. 

Intorvlewod by Olga TdHt 
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VvMMVMda Patii: tired of politics 



Sharad Pawar: overplaying hia cards 


rhe court agreed that the three-tier 
scheme as it stood, would have given 
the lion's share of the available flats to 
the builders. It amounted to nearly 70 i 
per cent of the flats that would come up. | 
When Chavan came to power, he re- | 
versed the ratio to give 70 per cent of I 
surplus land to the weaker sections and | 
low-income groups and the rest to the | 
hjghcr-income groups. 1'his has now ' 
been challenged in court by the builders j 
who would like to see Chavan's back. 

Chavan’s second policy relates to the I 
cooperative sugar factories, where, for ! 
the first time, senous action is being | 
contemplated against sugar factory bos- j 
ses and their alleged corrupt practices, j 
As a result, the sugar barons, who 
constitute a fonnidable lobby are up in 
anns against Chavan. While Dada Patifs 
contribution to the cooperative move¬ 
ment is comendable he has been in¬ 
creasingly misusing his position to whip 
up discontent in the cooperative sector 

In fact, he has become unpopular in 
his own hometow 5 [ of Sangli because he 
has put only his closed relatives in 
charge of cooperatives. Political obser¬ 
vers feel that Dada Patii and Pawar 
overplayed their cards because neither 
of them came out with any concrete 
programme to counter Chavan's offen¬ 
sive. 

TeWu/Bombay 


rrtgWltg a few noises, no one t(K)k the 
leap to political oblivion. 

What was cause for additional glee for 
Chavan was that Sharad Pawar, his 
enemy number two, tasted his first 
defeat after joining the Congress(I) last 
year when his candidate, Piabhakar 
Dharkar was defeated in the Kaigad- 
Ratnagiri-.Sindhudurg local self- 
government constituency in the biennial 
elections to the I.egislative Council. 'I'he 
Congrcss(l) won four of the five seats to 
the council. The Peasant and Workers’ 
Party (PWP) won the other seat. 

Pawar had tned to get the help of 
fonner chief minister A.R. iAjituIay to 
get Dharkar elei'ted but obviously Antu- 
lay did not cooperate in what was the 
PWP'b stronghold. This has not only 
come as a setback to Pawar s political 
strongman image, but also gave rise to 
doubts about his political influence with 
the high cr)mmand. Pawar, like Dada. 
feels that Chavan will not be able to lead 
the party to \’i<“tory in the Z///a Favisbacl 
elections. 

But C'h.ivan’s continued existence as 
chict minister remains a threat to the 
lobbies which are allegedly pressunng 
and influc*n( mg the bureaucracy to delay 
files in the hope that Cliavan would be 
replaced l)v a, more amenable and sym¬ 
pathetic chi(>t minister, 
i in reality, the dissidents have really 


havan’s continued 
existence as chief miifeter 
remains a threat to th^ 
lobbies which are aitegedjy 
pressuri ng and influencing the 
bureaucracy to delay files 

been playing the game of the respective 
lobbies. I'here are tw'o outstanding ex¬ 
amples of this: the policy decision re- 
gauling the Urban Land Ceiling Act, and 
Chavan’s attack on the cormpt practices 
in the cooperatives. 

Vasantdada l^atii's government had, 
under section 2i) of the Urban Land 
Ceiling Act worked out a three-tier 
scheme which would have released four 
lakh flats in the free market while giving 
hardly 30,000 rooms to the weaker 
sections. This scheme was challenged 
by Colin Gonsalves and the pavement- 
dwellers. They said that this was not in 
the public interest because the very 
raison detre of the Act was to curb 
speculation and make flats available at 
affordable pnccs. So flats have to be 
controlled and not released to the free 
market. 
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nashtrapatl Bhavan: a aymbol of power and prestige 


silence at one of the city's spanking new 
five-star hotels. Calcutta’s bhadraloks 
may still have their reservations about 
Delhi’s crudeness and vulgarity but even 
they have to accept that Delhi is now the 
cultural capital of India. Art, sculpture, 
theatre, design—it all seems to happen 
here. And of course, there’s the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s cultural establishment 
permanently head-quartered in Delhi 
and forever planning cultural festivals 
and sponsoring regional Utsavs. Unly 
the good citizens of Madras seem to 
retain their misgivings. Ves, Delhi’s full 
of gossip, innuendo and back-biting. And 
yes, the air is so thick with intrigue that 
you can stab it with a fork. But of such 
intrigues are governments made and 
unmade. Of such gossip and innuendo 
are the circulations of national newspap¬ 
ers and magazines boosted. And in 
Delhi's political , hot-huuse are our fu¬ 
tures decided. They may not Bke it too 
much in Madras. 

But tliey can’t afford to laugh at it 
either. 

What made the difference? Delhi's 
detractors ^ve a one^-wort answer 
money. Delhi today has the highest per " 
capita income of any dty m India; Rs 
5315. And more money has been spent 
on it than in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore or anywhere else. 

ITie change bef^ in 1982 when the 
; govenwient of Iivlira Gandhi (fedded 
;that it Would host the Asian Garnet that. 




ycai^Sn a style that compared with the 
best in the world. The first requiremc-nl 
for this was a brand new New Delhi. 
Accordingly, an unbelievable ten lakh 
labourers descended on the city and 
cement and building mnlerials were 
directed to Delhi from the rest of India. 
And a miiid-b('*ggling Rs 1,000 crores 
wete spent unjust the stadia, new ro.ids 
and flyovers that would be lequired loi 
the Games. (At the time, it was esti¬ 
mated that the cost of building a new 
capital for Haryana if Punjab got Chandi¬ 
garh would be Ks 200 crores!) Another 
Rs 500 crores or so were spent on ten 
five-star hotels to accommodate visitors 


ttltnf** suddenly 
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I to the games. Add to this another Rs 
500 crores as pail of the nornwl alloca¬ 
tion for Dellii in 1982 and you have some 
idea ol how the new New Delhi 
emerged. 

Bv 198.3, the city looked completely 
dilhu'ent. Hut more was to come. Not 
content with the 150-acre IVagati 
Miidan exhibition complex, the 1300- 
c«ipacity Vigyan lihavan conference ctni- 
lie. a 75,00()-capacity stadium (that had 
cost over Rs 20 crores) and the like, the 
government spent untold millions (the 
exact figures have never been relegsed) 
on ‘le beaulifying’ the city for first, the 
.summit of the Non-Alignecl Movement, 
and then the Commonwealth Heads of 
(lovernment Meeting, By Die lime the 
summits were over, and as India was 
riven apart by internal turmoil, a joke 
began to do the rounds: Mrs t jandKi had 
decided that running the country was 
much t(K) difficult. Instead, she would 
simply l)e the inlernatiomil hostess with 
the mostest. And Delhi was to be her 
elegant, living room. 

The bitterness may have l)een uncal¬ 
led foi but there is no doubt that even 
aflei Mis ('randlii's death, the Congres- 
s(l) regime has v.onlinued to pump 
money into Delhi. Just one figure proves 
the point. In 1975, the home ministry’s 
allocation for New Delhi was Ks 141 
crores. In 1987, it is Ks 1U)2 crores! 
And the people of Delhi have thrived on 
this largesse. The new affluence is 
visible in crowded restaurants of the 



















five-star hotels and in the jostle for 
space in the packed showrooms of the 
captals top jewellers. But lest this 
free-spending is dismissed as the work 
of a tiny minority, consider some sober¬ 
ing statistics. Maruti Udyog has made 
1.3 lakh cars in all; of these over a third 
(41,(KX)) are driven in Delhi. In 1982, 
the Life Insurance Corporation received 
premiums of Rs 5.8 crores from policy¬ 
holders in the city of Delhi. This year, 
the amount has risen to Ks 35 crores. In 
1982, a three-bedroomed house in 
Vasant Vihar. a posh Delhi suburb, 
would rent for Rs 10,fXX) a month. 
Today, the same house would attract a 
rent of Rs 40.(X)0. 
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I Shoppers on Janpath 

A ccompanying the growing affluence 
has been a growth of Delhi as a 
I power centre. (Considering the in¬ 
i’ creased importance of regional parties 
over the last five years, this may seem 
like a contradiction in terms, but the 
reasons for it are quite simple. Since 
I Indira Gandhi returned to power in 
I 1982, the Congress party began to 
I revolve entirely around her. Thus, chief 
ministers could make no decision with¬ 
out flying to Delhi for permission from 
the ‘High Command’. Many began to 
spend so much time in the capital that 
they built even larger bhavans for thefr 
states in Delhi. And even opposition 
cbxei ministers decided that they could 
j be national figures if they spent more 
I time in Delhi. Ramakrishna Hegde and 
i N.T. Rama Rao, for instance. 

I Political Delhi is at its best when 
! Parliament is in session, the pace of the 
i city quickens and the pulse of political 
I life gallops. The state bhavans at Cha- 
! nakyapun are jampacked. MPs hold 
j extended clarshans in the morning and if 
I Rajiv Gandhi is meeting the faithful at 5 
I Race Course Road, then ministers 
themselves are at hand to tell the Prime 
Minister how many thousand people 
have come from their constituency. , 
Delhi MPs like Jagdish Tytler and 
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Sikhs with swords gusrdlng the Bsngis Sahib Gurdwsra during the 1984 Oalhi riots 


H.K.L. Bhagat lead the rest in manufac¬ 
turing the crowds. Says Bhagat of the 
darbar culture that typifies Congress(I) 
Delhi: ‘These are not darshans but 
simple interaction with party workers. 
When my security chief advised me to 
stop meeting people in the mornings, I 
told him that people are my food. I will 
die if I don’t meet them.” 

Politicians like Bhagat are Delhi’s 
institotions. Despite dark rumours of 
theii^volvement in the Sikh nofs of 
1984 “(hotly denied, of course) and the 
inevitable presence of the ubiquitous 
sten-gun-toting commandos there to 
piutect mantnji from the people, they 
hack away with a frightening intensity. 
Bhagat claims that he tned to learn the 
names of at least five prospective voters 
a day: and he attends a dozen weddings, 
niundan ceremonies or condolence 
meetings every evening. 

When Parbament meets, the much- 
trampled lawns of the glamorous sound¬ 
ing (but quite ordinary) Boat Club be¬ 
come the centre of Delia. Should the 
Prime Minister need to prove that his 
popularity is intact, then it is to the Boat 
Club that he will bring his rhetonc. (And 
Bhagat, Tytler and company will bnng 
the crowds.) If V.P. Singh, Arun Nehru 
et al decide that they must stage a 
symbobc protest for the cause of the 
week, then a shamiana will be erected in 
minutes on the lawns of the Boat Club; 
the dissidents will file in: go on a 
‘symbolic’ 12-hour fast; pose for pictures 
and then retire to Arif Mohammad 
Khan's house for a sumptuous dinner. If 
Devi Lai wins the Haryana election, the 
biggest rally will be held, not iu Chandi¬ 
garh, but on the lawns of the Boat Club. 
After the rally, the jubilant Haryanvi 
audience will celebrate on the streets by 
looting roadside vendors. 

If times have changed, politicians have 
changed with them. Says Karan Singh, 
who was once one of the youngest 
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ministers in Indira Gandhis cabinet: 
“There has been a generational chai>ge. 
1‘he age of Jagjivan Ram and Swaran 
Singh IS gone”. Agrees Anf Mohammad 
Khan, “Pobticians have become more 
suave. Many more ministers dye their 
hair and many less wear khadi." If 
you think that ‘generational change’ is 
synonymous with mentocracy, think 
again. Delhi’s politicians are, at best, 
microchips off the old block. The court 
mentality that characterised the last 
days of Indira (landhi has still to be 
overcome. At the smartest, most high- 
powered Delhi dinner parties, conversa¬ 
tions will still revolve around Satish 
Sharma's position in what is called— 
simply—‘the household’. Does he still 
look after household expenses.'' Will he 
move his office to 2A Motiial Nehru 
Marg? In the old days (well, 18 months 
ago, at any rate) Aiiin Singh attracted 
the same kind ol attention. Why didn’t 
he go to Rantharnbore with the Gandhis 
on their hobday? Was the gate between 
the Singhs' and Gandhis’ homes still 
shut. The Bachchans still figure in such 
conversations. Are Sonia and Jaya still 
close? Surely it was Ramu (Ramola. 
Ajitabh’s wife) who was Sonia’s real 
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friend? Did Amitabh really fall out with 
Arun Sin^h only because of the fann- 
house? 

Must of the time though, nobody 
really knows anything. As Arun Singh. 
Amitabh Haclichan, Satish Shanna and 
certainly, Rajiv Gandhi, never discus.'^ 
their friendships with outsiders, every¬ 
thing is based on speculation, liven 
when it conies to the Prune Minister’s 
advisors, hard infomuition is in short 
supply. 'I’he gossip, therefore, is based 
on the most unreliable of indications. 
“Mani Shankar Aiyar must be back in 
favour. Rajiv smiled in his direction on 
TV yesterday.” Or. “Gopi Arora is 
clearly out; why else would Kajiv not 
have listened to liini ab(;ut V.P. Singh.''*' 

As in any court, fortunes are made 
and expended in the cultivation of those 
thought to be close to power. Ministers 
and bureaucrats kowtow to V. George, 
Rajiv's personal assistant who shuns the 
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Dhawan role, because they feel that 
George can arrange appointments for 
them with the PM. More often than not, 
they hope that he can keep their nvals 
away from Rajiv. A bemused Cieorge 
rarely delivers on these efforts but the 
political hacks keep plugging anyway. 
And sometimes proximity to somebody 
who has proximity to somebody who 
knows somebody in the household, is 
enough to get licenses passed and 
quotas allocated. 

T he generational change has ushered 
in the era of yuppie-style politics 
i where style is all and austerity is yester- 
I day's news. Yuppie politics flourish with- 
1 out any regard to political bases or 
I vote-catching abilities. Once again, pro- 
1 ximity to power is enough. 

The yuppie era dawned when vSanjay 
Ciandhi letumed to power in 1980. For 
Sanjay's cohorts (especially Akbar 
‘Dumpy’ Ahmed and Kamal Nath) the 
new Taj Mahal Hotel on Man Singh Road 
was a preferable alteniative to the fuddy 
duddy old AlCC office. Deals were 
swung at the Casa Medici rooftop res- 
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taurant, strategy plotted at the House of 
Ming and the hours whiled away at the 
Machan coffee shop. When Sanjay died, 
the yuppies stuck to their old haunts. 
Even when many were thrown out of the 
Congress(J), they planned their new 
party at the Machan—in fact, rumour 
has it, that it was nearly called the 
Machan. Rashtriya Sanjay. 

Rajiv Gandhi would have food sent 
home from the House of Ming but he 
avoided the five-star Beat. Neverthe¬ 
less, his coming to power inaugurated a 
brand new era of more-yuppie-than-ever 
pobtics. (A Delhi joke from 1985: What 
are Gandhi yuppies called? Ans: Gup¬ 
pies. ) 

The yuppie-isation of Delhi politics 
reached giotesque levels when every 
i)oon School old boy claimed that he had 
been asked by Rajiv to help run the 
country. Industrialists swapped their 
linen or polyester safari-suits for tailored 
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khadi-kurtas (tapered ever so slightly at 
the waist). Talk of ‘rnanagenal solutions’ 
filled the air and there was a feeling that 
the era of the dhoti-kurtawallah was 
dead. 

Some of the yuppies have crawled 
back into their air-conditioned Marutis 
'and driven away ever since Rajiv hit hard 
times, but their impact on Delhi politics 
lingers. Even the so-called left wing 
opposition to Rajiv, the jana Morcha, 
has bright young men in Lacoste tec- 
shirts helping to organise its functions; 
Arun Nehru, the dissident boss» still 
wears designer sunglasses and signs his 
name with a Dupont pen,- and V^C. 
Shukla openly flaunts his (largely inher¬ 
ited) wealth. The non-yuppie politicians 
all have lifestyles that require larger- 
than-yuppie incomes. It must cost Arif 
Mohammad Khan at least R.s 30,000 a 
month to maintain his house, offici!, and 
hangers-on; not to mention the .sump¬ 


tuous lunches he arranges daily for 
dcjfeens of visitors. Sharad Pawar, that 
stylish former stonny petrel of the 
Congress(S), is often to be found dining 
at Delhi’s no less stylish restaurants, 
and R.K. Hedge is such a regular on the 
capital’s cocktail circuit that some of liis 
hostesses wonder how Karnataka man¬ 
ages to run itself. 

F rom a Rs 40-crore grant for the 
Trans-Jamuna bridge to the issuing 
of a gas connection, there is one thing 
that sets Delhi apart: VIP quota Very 
little gets done in Delhi through the 
normal channels and nearly everything 
else IS done ‘as a special case’. 

.At one level, it is the simple business 
of living: having a telephone line allotted 
or getting on to a jampacked Indian 
Airlines flight. At another, it is the less 
simple business of making money. A 
project has to be cleared. All the indus¬ 
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tries (or commerce or finance or steel or 
whatever) ministry bureaucrat has to do 
is note on the file, ‘Come for consulta¬ 
tions’ and the businessman is in the 
capital the next morning, hanging around 
the corridors of power, hoping to press 
his case. A TV serial has to be passed. 
Nothing happens till the producer lands 
up in Delhi and petitions the mandarins 
of Mandi House. Over the last ten 
years, India has come to be run more 
and more from Delhi. Whether it is a 
regional director’s posting on Air-India 
or a company director's attempt to get 
his salary cleared, it is the ministry in 
Delhi to which supplications must be 
made. 

Consequently, Delhi has got off on the 
headiness of its own power, llie most 
obvious manifestation of this is the 
security bandobast that protects VIPs. 
As Ved Marwah, Delhi’s urbane police 
commissioner, notes with a refreshing 
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candour; "Wo have a system like none 
otHfer in the world and an administration 
which thinks in terms of power, not 
responsibility.” There are over 300 
persons on the ‘protected list’ and each 
is afforded round-the-clock protection. 
Some of those whose lives are really in 
danger, such as Khushwant Singh (who 
jincla was planning to assassinate when 
he was captured) are embarrassed by 
the sccunty and try to do without it. 
Others, politicians mainly, thrive on 
the presence of the gun-men. All of Race 
Course Road is closed to traffic because 
Rajiv Gandhi lives there. Bus loads of 
commandos are forever being shunted 
around Delhi for VVIP duty, and traffic 
stops at the slightest pretext when 
convoys of white governmental Ambas¬ 
sadors transport ministers to their 
offices. 

h'or all the secunty, nobody is really 
safe. Mrs Gandhi was, of course, killed 
by her own securitymen and Aijan Dass 
and Lalit Maken who were guarded by 
stengun - wielding bodyguards were 
assassinated all the same. And R^giv's 
own security failed during both attempts 
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on Ins lift'. At Rajghat, the guards 
exposed turn to bullets and in wSri Lanka, 
the security 'ring' took much too long to 
form around him. 

'The average minister, however, I 
know.s that he is quite safe, not because j 
of his metal detectors and black cat j 
commandos but because terrorists have | 
moved away from VIP targets to shoot- | 
mg innocent civilians. The massacre at 
Chittaranjan Park on Diwali showed 
quite how vulnerable the average iJelhi- 
wallah IS. The conscujusness of this 
vulnerability has led to fear and insecur¬ 
ity throughout the city. Nobody laughs 
at the 120 police pickets that are put on 
duty every night, or at seemingly absurd 
precautions taken by many schools 
which require parents to cany identity 
cards before entering the premises. 
Amidst the glitter of Delhi lurks a very 
real paranoia. 

elhi,” says Mark Tully, “is much 
■i^lcss indigenous than Bombay or 
Calcutta. But it is a much more go-ahead 
city than before.” One area that has 
definitely got the 'go-ahead’ is culture. 
Says painter Jalin Das; “'loday, nobody 
can say that Calcutta, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay alone are the carriers of the cross of 
culture. Delhi now plays its role.” 

I'he reason for this is not some new¬ 
found love of culture among the good 
burghers of the capital but the growing 
patronage of the arts by the govern¬ 
ment. The process began dunng the 
Emergency when Mrs Gandhi gathered 
her entire cabinet on the lawns of her 
home to watch painter M.F. Husain 
unveil his famous Durga series. Also 
during the Emergency was the famous 
Bharat Natyam recital by Yamini Knsh- 
namurthy dedicated to the Twenty-Point 
Programme with a final shloka paying 
tribute to the Nehrus and the Gandhis. 

When Indira Gandhi returned to pow¬ 
er, she set the festival bandwagon 
rolling. Not only did this formally crown 
Pupul Jayakar as Queen of Arts but it 
also gave the Delhi culture circuit enor¬ 
mous power. Now, a governmental body 
was to decide what or who should 
represent Indian art abroad. And thus 
every dancer, painter, sculptor or even 
cniic who wished to go abroad had to 
make the trip to Delhi to present his or 
her credentials. 

! T\m process received a massive 
I boost when Rajiv took over. Culture 
I suddenly became a major priority. 

I Whether it was INI'ACH, Apna Utsav, 

I the cleaning of the Ganga, more Festiv¬ 
als of India, a revitalised Indian Council 
for CuUutal Relations or the grand Rs 
8-crore Indira (iandhi Centre for Arts, 
there was no doubt that culture was big 
business. Not all of this was to the liking 
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of artists elsewhere in the country and 
enormous rows have erupted from tiiVie 
to time while the intrigues of the culture 
circuit make Delhi politics seem tante. 

l^ut there’s no getting around it. Jiist 
as the government has centralised poli¬ 
tics and industry, it has done the same to 
culture. 

rom a small town, Delhi *(has 
■ become a city,” says Malvika 
Singh, editor of the India Magame,fUnd 
an astute Delhi-watcher. “It now finds 
Itself excitingly poised between adolesc¬ 
ence and adulthood. ” 'fhe key indicators 
all suggest growth. Over the last 1 12 
years, the number pf registered inckjis- 
tnes in Delhi has gone up by 138 per 
cent. 

More difficult to quantify--but indis¬ 
putable nevertheless—is how much 
lifestyles have changed in Delhi. Even 
middle-class families hold their weddings 

P«ak hour traffic in Dalhi: wida thoroughfares 


at deluxe hotels, most colonies have 
seen a mushrooming of restaurants, 
boutiques and beauty parlours, and the 
most common sight in Delhi’s residential 
areas is a servant cycling to return video 
cassettes to the library. 

Delhi women too have changed. 
“Well,” laughs Mark 1’ully, “if you like 
big structured women, then. Delhi girls 
appeal the best.” Says Kuldip Nayar 
more seriously: “Earlier, ^t used to be 
difficult to spot a good-looking girl. Now, 
they all look beautiful, Delhi girls seem 
to be taking more care of themselves.” 

It is no coincidence that many fashion 
trends have started from Delhi. Ravis- 
sant and Intershoppe, for instance. 
Newer boutiques like Obsessions and 
Once Upon A Time attract shoppers 
from Bombay, something that would 
have been unthinkable in the Seventies. 
Brags Komal G. B. Singh, the TV 
newsreader who also runs a modelling 
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agency: “Delhi girls are making it big in 
modelling all over India. Earlier, they 
used to get Rs 600 a colour picture. 
Now, our models like Sonu Walia and 
Kiran Joneja get Rs 5,000—as much as 
girls in Bombay.** 

L ike all success stories, this one has a 
soiled underbelly too. Critics are 
quick to point out that much of Delhi’s 
importance and prosperity come from 
the growth of ‘fixing’ as a profession. 
And that the affluence derives solely 
from a manipulation of a governmental 
mechanism that has grown fat, lazy and 
dishonest. Others are conscious that 
Delhi's new-found glitter extends only to 
the government and middle classes. 
Says eminent architect Charles Correa: 
“Delhi is built like a compound. At the 
centre you have governmental Delhi 
which is beautiful, and peaceful and 
prosperous. The outer ring is middle 

Rajiv Gandhi’s morning darahan at his rtsidenca 


claps Delhi with all its nice residential 
Connies. Outside of all of that, miles 
from the centre is everybody else. 
Nq^other Indian city is so designed.” 

'I^e obvious contrast, of course, is 
with the walled city of Delhi, a crumb¬ 
ling! riot-prone township with betel- 
stained streets and the world’s highest 
population density: 1,66,300 persons in 
a ohe-kilometre stretch. The glittering 
neviyiNew Delhi has made no difference 
to the walled city. Nor has it affected the 
44 resettlement colonies that were cre¬ 
ated during the Emergency to shift the 
poor away from the beautified mam city. 

Now, there are fears that with three 
lakh immigrants to the city every year, 
Delhi’s finely poised balance- between 
the affluent ‘compound’ and the rest will 
again be threatened. To accommodate 
the immigrants, Delhi needs 80,000 new 
houses a year—the Delhi Development i 
Authority builds only 10,000 annually. I 
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M ore serious is the problem of 
communal amity. Delhi has 40 lakh 
Sikhs and after the 1984 riots, few ojf 
them are at all secure. What worries 
them is not just the property they lost in 
1984; or that nearly every family lost at 
least a distant relative; or that the police 
stood by and watched; or even that the 
government has still to take effective 
action against the culprits. What worries 
them most of all is that while the 
violence in Punjab is the work of a 
criminal minority of terrorists, the mob i 
violence in Delhi was the work of 
ordinary people. “How would you feel,” ' 
asks one Delhi Sikh, “if you realised that 
any action over which you had no control 
could suddenly cause your neighbours to i 
turn against you, to molest your daugh¬ 
ters, steal your property and bum your 
house?” 

Perhaps, the people of Delhi have yet 
to grow with their own city. Most have 

The trail of destruction In the 1964 riots 
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lost their identity. The Muslim students 
of the walled city, and the Kayasths of 
Civil Lines may well be the true Delhi- 
wallahs but they seem hopelessly out of 
place in the new New Delhi. The 
overwhelming influence is Punjabi (they 
account for half of Delhi's population) 
and even that is now fractured into 
Punjabi-Sikh and Punjabi-Hindu. 

I Small wonder then that Khushwant 
Singh can say that “the typical DilliwaUah 
has been submerged in a sea of anonym¬ 
ity”. 'Hie ethos of Delhi is a governmen¬ 
tal one. Everything “ seems to revolve 
around power and patronage. C)ther 
capitals in other countries—Washington 
DC to which Delhi is often compared, for 
instance—have managed to-find a ba¬ 
lance between government and good 
manners. Delhi, alas, has yet to. 

But this is a small shortcoming in what 
is otherwise an astounding turnabout. 
As Wtfs other cities struggle to stay 
afloat, Delhi alone seems to prosper, to 
grow, and to shine. It has, the power. 
And_yes, it has the g^ory. 
lUtu 8arlii/N#iv MM* 
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in September, with just that 
touch of Shimla's snow sprayed ’ ’j'wg 

your face with a fine mist of 
water from the well-lit fountain 
in the middle. The trees would 
darken and the chattering of the —' — 

water was like a distant and 
friendly conversation, and the 
children played on the dark 
green lawns. There were pic¬ 
nickers in bright clothes, young - 

lovers and the fireelance caterers whq sold 
golgappas, paan and bhelpuri. As the;^ity lapsed 
into the ni^t, one saw the lights come on, and 
the fountain had a nimbus. Now, there is no 
nimbus anywhere. There are no lights in Central 
Park, the voices of the children have -been 
replaced by the whispering invitations of 
homosexuals under the dark trees, and drug 
pushers. New Delhi is growing old. 

1'he Jamuna too grows thkmer with the 
passing of the years. Once it flooded the city in 
the monsoons, and during the benign seasons 
one could go boating. Now the suicide bridge on 
Vikas Marg has become redundant; there is not 
enough water to drown. But as one drives along 
in the evenings, this town is still beautiful. The 
immense crumbling Purana Quila, the tombs of 
Humayun and Lodi and the wayside monuments 
are touched with black and gold. In this city of 
gardens, walking quietly along the pathways of 
the Lodi Gardens, listening to the birds and the 
wind in the trees, something of the quiet which 






this city once had, touches you for a while. Then 
the spell is broken. 

A shrill voice is calling out to a dog. A 
Dalmatian is running along the lawns. An aging 
bureaucrat in a white Lacoste shirt and loafers 
with his heavy wife are out for a walk. The 
Dalmatian pauses for an imperceptible moment, 
and joins his master. Once I used to run into J. 
Krishnamurti walking in the Lodi Gardens. His 
hair was a fiery silver, and he looked like a white 
angel walking in the dusk. 

‘To heel, Bibo!” the shrill voice comes out of 
the gathering twilight, beyond the trees, “To 
heel. Good boy, Bibo!” 

Now it seems that everyone in Delhi has 
sensed the twilight and is racing against it. After 
nine in the morning until seven, the road, erupts 
into a colourful madness. The DTC buses, 
swaying dinosaurs, always a bit tilted to Ae 
right, lumber along blin^y, packed with dis¬ 
jointed arms, legs and furrowed foreheads. 
When it pauses at random bustops, there is a 
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bhir and a ifl^. It's passengers trying to get in. 

"It's DTC.” they say. 

Then there are autorickshaws which dart 
along like insouciant cockroaches, spawning 
unrest and abuse. 

\ *'Abey saaie, diidmi nahin deta?'" 

The ihsulted driver screeches to a halt, jumps 
out and grabs the autodriver by the collar. Slaps, 
abuses follow, traffic is held up for a mile. Homs 
blare, people are shouting from behind. At last, 
the majesty of law, who has been watching 
indulgently from a distance, ambles in. Dressed 
incredibly in a tall white tin hat with a red band, a 
frayed white shirt belted in the middle, and 
sagging trousers of unrecognisable blue, he 
always sports an amazing range of footwear 
(jogging shoes to hawai chappals). 

He motions the warriors to the side, lazily 
taking out the dreaded notebook. In laconic 
Haryanvi. the inquisition begins. The traffic 
moves on. After Mrs Gandhi came back in 1980, 
the number of policemen on the road has 
multiplied. Especially, along the tree-lined ave¬ 
nues where the politicians live, they stand with 
heavy rifles, in silent meditation. After the 
terrorist attacks, they've set up roadblocks to 
sniff your breath. If you are a drunk terrorist 
you've had it. 

Apart from the roadblocks and ruminating 
cows, there are the hit-list VIPs who hold up 
traffic. Sometimes you see thf? Prime Minister’s 



^valcade whiz past along security^sanitised 
paths, bristling with sten guns anid Black Oat 
comniandos. 

*‘If a black cat crosses your path it's unlucky," 
my friend said during a long traffic wait, ym'H 
be late for dinner." 

This obsession with security in Delhi has 
thrown up curious facts. For a city with one 
crore inhabitants, it has a police force of 35,000. 
That's roughly one policeman for 3, (XX) people. 
And for Mr Gandhi alone, 3,500 policemen are 
on duty. 

The most visible presence in Delhi is the 
politician in homespun. In mega-hotel lobbies, 
restaurants, at businessmen's parties, you see 
th^m, their pot bellies heaving and fingers 
studded with gems, with leering eyes and 
illiterate mouths. The younger lot are more 
muscular, and for some inscrutable reason never 
shave. 

They are the new masters. Mostly they live in 
the old colonial bungalows the British left behind, 
along the green roads of South Delhi. The lawns 
are well kept, the hedges manicured, the gravel 
drive is impeccable. 1 wouldn’t be surprised to 
see, on a moonlit night, a monocled ghost 
haunting the lawns in a kind of colonial nostalgia. 

The cocktail circuit in Delhi really moves in 
circles. The menu usually is: 

Two diplomats with wives; 

Two bureaucrats with wives; 
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sessions. As part of a well paid penance, they 
sing homage to the goddess. 

* 

A nd above Delhi is the dty of the 
journalist. He drinks like a fish, is louder 
than a tom-tom, and is more arrogant than 
Satan. He is a powerful personage, he knows 
most of the politicians and policemea You see 
him at various press conferences and in the 
company of PROs, eager for a drink or a free 
ballpoint pen. If you ask him if he knows his 
Shakespeare, he will shrug contemptuously. 

'‘Who wants to know Shakespeare?*' he'll ask, 
“I know Dhirubhai Ambani." 


Apart from the 
roadblocks and 
ruminating cows, 
there are the hW 
VIPs who hold up 
traffic. Sometimes 
you see the Prime 
Minister’s cavalcade 
whiz past along 
security*sanltised 
paths, bristling with 
sten guns and Black 
Cat commandos 


Four to five journalists; 

One professor; 

One artist; 

Two geniuses; 

An intellectual who is in the import-export 
business; 

One white woman with brown escort: 

An airline or ITDC pubUc relations wheel; and 

I'hree to four nobodies 

The numbers vary occasionally. They all drink 
Red Label scotch and talk about women's rights, 
the drought, and how Dicky bought this wonder¬ 
ful toothbrush when they were posted in Cairo. 
If you tell them Red Label is a bad whisky, they 
will tell you it never gives them a hangover. And 
the tall fair women with gleaming hair and 
emerald lips, with lazy long legs and perfect 
poise, look hard and beautiful like weU-cut 
diamonds. And if you manage to get them alone 
in the moonlight with the nightingales singing in 
the trees, they'll tell you how they lost Rs 7,000 
at rummy. 

Delhi is also a city for conferences. Apart from 
NAM and CHOGM, I was once kept awake for 
three nights by Agarwals making speeches about 
the importance of being an Agarwal. It was the 
World Agarwal Convention, where Agarwals 
from all over the world confluenced to meet and 
share ideas. 

Then another thing which ruins your nights 
are the Mata Jagrans. Everyone seems to be 
into it these days. If there is a birth or a death, a 
marriage or divorce, they put up a colourful tent 
in the middle of the street, blocking it. Everyone 
gets together, and on a flower-bedecked stage, 
hired singers of dubious voices sing bhajans until 
the cock crows. These singers mostly are the 
semi-underworld musicians who sing fast num¬ 
bers at Delhi's nude show cabarets and mqjra 


If you do not cringe away by then, and ask him 
about the freedom of the press, he will fix you 
with burning eyes. 

“Free booze and free lunch," he'll growl, 
“Freedom of the press is alive and well." 

There is this story about a teacher from 
Meerut who wanted to come to Delhi and make 
it big as a jbumalist. He knew a friend of mine, 
and kept imploring him to teach him to be a 
journalist. My friend' kept putting him off. 
Finally one day, the aspiring scribe rushed into 
my friend’s office and grabbed him by the arm. 

“Look, now you've got to make me a journal¬ 
ist," he pleaded, “I’ve already bought a type¬ 
writer.” 

This is a city of the immigrant and the 
survivor. They came from Lahore and Derewal, 
and like the little matchgirl, coveted the enchant¬ 
ments of a new world. They crumbled the 
conventions and the courtesies, rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. Today their wallets 
are well lined, they live in architectural monstro¬ 
sities, and have adolescent children who drive 
qars made up to look like spaceships. They are 
unaware of the contempt men poorer than them 
have, because they employ them. In the morning 
they have parathas and milk and get into their 
chauffeured Marutis and Mercedeses and go 
forth to battle. Their wives who look like 
•high-priced whores go shopping or to the 
hairdresser. At night they eat butter chicken and 
drink Johnny Walker Red Label. If you point at 
the jhuggis and the shuns, they will point at 
themselves. For they are Delhi, the capital of 
bdia. 

■ “Das Capital," you mutter, shrug and walk 
|way. 

You come, you see, you stoop a bit to 
conquer, but what the hell—you're a 8urvivor.i 
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The rise of a tycoon 

Not much is really known about Parasmal Lodha. But he is one of the most 
powerful businessmen in Calcutta with immense financial clout 


M H othing succeeds like 

B H success/ For most 

^ people this saying is 

H just another cliche to 

■ be bandied about and 

tossed aside. But not so for Parasmal 
Lodha, the maverick millionaire and 
part-owner of the country’s largest pri¬ 
vate sector financial institution, the 
Peerless General Finance and Invest¬ 
ment Company. For Lodha, cliches on 
success are gospel, lodes of wisdom that 
promise the Midas touch only if they are 
taken seriously. And in all his 31-year- 
old life, Lodha has done just that; placing 
total faith' on time worn aphorisms to 
rise from a one-time magazine subscrip¬ 
tion agent to one of the most powerful 
businessmen ever to straddle the Cal¬ 
cutta business scene. 

In the third week of October, even 
as tax officials were raiding his 
office and going through his 
finances with a fine comb, anunpert. 
urbed Lodha was spouting platitudes: 
“Success never comes through 
making enemies—even though I 


might feel I have been harassed, 1 should 
not hold anything against the income-tax 
officials who are just doing their job.” 
Airing an attitude of ‘forgive them for 
they know not what they do’, Lodha 
adds in the same vein: “Success should 
come through strength, capability, risk¬ 
taking and hard work; and I have taken 
no short cuts.” 

Coming from anybody else, these 
trite maxims would have been insuffer¬ 



able. But coming from a man who has 
baffled, annoyed and ultimately dazzled 
his critics, they are intriguing: could a 
mind believing in only the common-place 
have achieved so much? For Lodha’s is 
no ordinary rags-to-riches story, not ju.st 
another name in the growing list of 
multi-millionaires. He is special aiKi, 
unlike the other parvenu millionaires of 
today, he has the potential to be king¬ 
maker in the high-stakes world of Indian 
big business. 

His power is his awesome financial 
ckijt. The Peerless General Finance and 
Investment Company, in which he ac¬ 
quired a major interest late last year, can 
regurgitate crores of rupees practically 
for the asking. Changes in the Reserve 
Bank of India’s (RBI) guidelines on the 
use of the Rs 820 crores worth of 
deposits available with Peerless now 
allows Lodha to use the company’s 
financial muscle in unprecedented ways: 
to build empires, pull down rivals and 

Parasmal Lodha; In the big league 
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fuel some of the bitter corporate battles 
quietly raging in the rarefied world of big 
business—and all this with mere book 
entries, transferring staggering amounts 
of money. 

No small wonder then that the big¬ 
wigs of Indian industry and finance have 
trained a nervous eye on this unlikely 
apparition. Even the government cannot 
help reacting to this unsettling ex- 
crudescence. For, every new source of 
big money is a potential node for the 
accumulation of political power; another 
factor that has to be taken account of in 


the equations of realpobtik. The recent 
tax raids on Lodha and his companies 
(see box) could well be an advance 
warning from the government to difSist 
from playing kingmaker. ^ 

B ut can Lodha desist? Destiny, and 
Peerless with it, have thrust him 
into the role of a meddler. Evennan 
important cbche in his repertoire urghs: 
nothing risked, nothing gained. And life 
too has conditioned Lodha to gnab 
opportunities as they are presented. 
()ne of his oldest friends and owner of 


the Amnta Bazar group of newspapers, 
40-year-old Tuhin Kanti Ghosh, says: 
‘Taras has always aimed high and the 
strangest thing about him is his con¬ 
sistency in acting upon the precepts and 
sayings he propounds.” 

Ghosh, who today is a director and I 
9.6 per cent shareholder in Peerless, | 
believes that Lodha has pulled himself by 
his bootstraps simply on the strength of 
Ins convictions based on fixed principles 
on life, business and relationships. His 
family had little to give hiyi by way of 
financial ingenuity. 

His father was an atyiHcal Marwari. 
avoiding the rigours of hustling and 
prefernng to live a simple, though bare, 
existence on interest income be¬ 
queathed to him by an enterprising 
grandfather. I'arasmal, in contrast, grew 
up to be an indefatigable achiever. While 
studying commerce in Calcutta’s St. 
Xavier’s College, he began earning 
money as a subscription agent hawking 
Times and Newsweek magazines from 
door to door. Atter leaving college, 
Lodha dumped magazines and look up 
real estate brokering. Selling fiats and 
property tor a commission was fine until 
he smell more money in real estate 
trading, that is, buying up flats and 
property with an advance and holding on 
to it till cl real big buyer came along. 

“I never got a big break,” says Lodha 
in retrospect, “it was a gradual and 
steady climb all the way. ” In a sense this 
IS true considering that he never left 
anything to chance and all the breaks he 
got were an inevitable corollary of his 
perseverance. For instance, he believes 
that friends and “contacts” are a sine qua 
non of success. Using a rare ability for 
self-effacement, this dimunitive, unpre¬ 
possessing and most stodgy of brokers 
wonned his way into the favour of many 
infiuential people, most important of 
whom turned out to be Arun Poddar of 
the B.P. Poddar family. As usual, he 
never asked for any small favour; his 
pnnciples told him to be farsighted and 
wait for the inevitable opportunities that 
influence presents. 

The first opportunity came through 
Indu, Arun Poddar’s sister. Indu and 
Lodha had become such close platonic 
friends, that she got her husband, Gouri 
Prasad Goenka, to give Lodha his first 
real break: a full-fledged construction 
project. Using G.P. Goenka*s money, 
equipment and advice, Lodha con¬ 
structed two extra^ floors on top of 
"T'obacco House', the Calcutta headquar¬ 
ters of National Tobacco Company and 
Duncan Tea. “I never made any money 
out of that project,” says Lodha. But he 
had been given a great idea and the 
knowhow to implement it. 

“Whenever you think of roofs; think of 
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The Peerless headquarters: a source of Lodha's clout 


Parasmal Lodha"', was the broker- 
tumed-budding builder’s new slogan. 
After completing the Tobacco House 
project in 1983, Lodha went around to 
scores of landlords in Calcutta’s con¬ 
gested business district, Burrabazar, 
offering to buy roof-rights. The land¬ 
lords were only too delighted at the 
prospect of earning some money out of 
their properties, most of which fetched 
paltry rents. In the subsequent three 
years, Lodha developed about 40-50 
roofs, earning an estimated Rs 15-20 
crores. He simultaneously diversified 
into regular real estate development and 
today is among the top bracket property 
promoters in the city with dozens of 
ongoing projects. 

A major reason for Lodha's spectacu¬ 
lar success in the building trade was his 
success in influencing the officials of 
Calcutta's nefarious municipal corpora¬ 
tion. Using loopholes in municipal rules, 
he used officials to sanction even the 
most untenable of his plans. At times, he 
began construction even before receiv¬ 
ing permission from the municipality, so 
certain was he ot fixing officials. The 
secret, discloses Lodha with a smile, “is 
to make sure that not just a few but the 
entire chain of municipal officials are 
fixed permanently.” 

“He casts a fatal chann on people and 
yet it IS impossible to pin-point how he 
does it.” admits another realtor grud¬ 
gingly who partnered Lodha in one 
building project. Even friends Tuhin 
Kanti Ghosh and Arun Poddar agree that 
he has traits that evoke total confidence 
but they too cannot define them. Indeed, 
Lodha is anything but impressive at first 
meeting; if anything, he exudes an air of 
naivete and it is perhaps the impression 
of familiar artlessness that seduces peo¬ 
ple into going along with him. Apart from 
G.P. Goenka, Lodha won over two 
other important Calcutta businessmen, 
Apeejay group’s Jeet Paul, and Nicco's 
Rajive Kaul. And in both the cases, the 
initial introduction was through roof- 
right deals. 

I^ha's policy of winning friends and 
influencing people paid off most hand¬ 
somely in the Peerless deal. The pivot in 
the deal was Peerless managing direc¬ 
tor, P.C. Sen, whom Lodha had met 
years ago through brother-in-law J.P. 
Choudhury of Titagarh Steel. When Sen 
was in trouble, with Bum Standard (the 
public sector company of which he had 
been chairman) pressing corruption 
charges against him, Lodha, following 
the maxim of collecting obligations, 
readily helped Sen to get clear through 
the courts. In the meanwhile. Sen had 
been appointed Peerless managing 
director following the death of his father- 
in-law and Peerless shareholder- 
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director, H.K. Sen. 

P.C. Sen got a chance to return the 
goottideed by offemg Lodha a share of 
the Peerless cake when the company’s 
owner. Sunil K. Roy, decided he needed 
powerful partners to stave off the simul¬ 
taneous attacks on his company from the 
govehiment, the RBI and the trade 
unions. “Since I knew U)dha and Nicco's 
Kaul. I asked them to buy the company's 
shaiies,” says Sen, “and Lodha didn't 
even look at the Peerless balance sheet 
before committing himself, since he 
trusted me.” Nicco did not share 


Lodha's confidence in Peerless and de¬ 
veloped cold feet just a few days before 
a crucial Supreme Court judgement on 
the question of Peerless' legality was to 
be delivered. 

“Parasmal took an amazing risk and 
bought over Nicco's shares,” recalls 
Arun Poddar, and as luck would have it, 
the Supreme Court verdict on Peerless 
was favourable and Lodha found himself 
with a healthy 25 per cent stake in the 
company. The price he had paid is 
reported to be just over Rs four crores. 
Not forgetting his friends, Lodha wrang¬ 
led a 9.6 per cent stake for Tuhin Kanti 
Ghosh, and Arun Poddar, who already 
had a solid financial base in the form of a 
real estate company and a textile mill, 
opted for a directorship without share¬ 
holding. 

T he Peerless coup vindicated Lodha's 
reliance on cliched principles, espe¬ 
cially the maxim of ^ing free with 
favours. Like a player in the futures 
market, Lodha has always sold short and 
bought long. Two of his most trusted 
employees today are a former watch- 
man-tumed-construction manager and 
driver-tumed-factotum. “Lodha never 
asks his managers and junior employees 
for accounts, he assumes loyalty in his 
employees and associates, who in turn 
find it difficult to betray him,” says a 
friend and partner in a building project 
This kind of loyalty and commitment 
provides Lodha with a prodigious capac¬ 
ity to deliver, whether it be money at 
short notice, a favour or a contracted 
job. The result, proudly claims Lodha, 
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W hen success comes, can tax* 
men be for behind? It fomore a 
philosophy than a question, accepted 
by most Indian iHisinessmen. and 
Parasmal Lodha fo no exception. On 
15 October this year, taxmen 
swooped down on Lodha's offices, 
seizing documents, bank locker 
keys, cash and jewellery. Lodha, far 
from being perturbed Imew that he 
had at last joined the big league. It 
was a relaxed Lodha who said/Tax 
raids are a necessary and essential 
part of enforcing economic discipline 
and everybody should accept it as 
the government rightly performing 
its duty.” 

Lodha's composure stems largely 
from the feet that the taxmen did not 
hit pay-dirt, despite deploying 50 
men to search three offices as v^ll as 
his residence. Senior officials of the 
Central Board of Direct Taxes and 
the Directorate of Revenue Intelli¬ 
gence claim that the raids had been 
"highly rewarding” in tliat the total 
value of the seizures amounted to Rs 
1.8 crores. But the m^or portion of 
the seizures (Rs 94.79 lakhs) was in 
the form of shares, including a large 
chunk of Peerless and other key 
company shares. The raiders disco¬ 
vered a paltry Rs 1.781aklis in cash 
and Rs 12.35 lakhs in jewellery. The 
raiders also announced that they had 
found a large number of keys to 
unsold flats in one of Lodha’s offices. 

"The raids have actually given me 
a chance to clear myself’, says 
Lodha, whose legal advisors have 
worked out replies to every charge. 
The presence of a large number of 
Peerless shares is explained by the 


ia<4 that Lodha fo ih feet a big 
sh^ehoider in thsd\^ Be¬ 
sides, Lodha no secret that 

he owned a few CQQipwks that have 
invested in sli^jrcs Of several com- 
panies---aki activity that is anything 
but illegal by itsdt The cash seized 
was account for and the jOwcBery 
carted away is coveted proper 
wealth-tax fflesiLastly..the presence 
of a large number of keys to Bats is 
only to be expected considering that 
Lo^a is one of Calcutta’s biggest 
real estate developers. 

The real reason behind the Lodha 
raids, a Calcutta-based revenue de¬ 
partment official admits, was partially 
po&dcai and designed to unearth 
connections with Kaul’s Nicco 
group. Nicco is under the shadows, 
chiefly because Kaul is related to 
Arun Nehru. The income-tax depart¬ 
ment was also credited with having 
expressed the opinion that Lodha 
was acting as a “front irian” for 
certain very big business interests. 
But here, too, the tax authorities 
have drawn a blank. 

Apart from political motives, the 
most obvious reason for Lodha being 
.subjected to a meticulous search is 
his new-found status as part-owner 
of the country’s largest private sec¬ 
tor financial institution, Peerless 
General Finance and Investment 
Company. A man who could wrest a 
controlling interest in this powerfol 
institution must have enohnous hid¬ 
den resources. It’s the taxman’s job 
to find out. But that would require 
more than raids. 
Naiiloo,BBiier{M/fifoir DMi with 
IndrtnK /Cakutta 


“is credibility without which no man can 
grow really big”. 

And Lodha has grown really big. Too 
big for his boots, according to many 
senior Marwari businessmen. “Jealousy 
is giving rise to all kinds of rumours 
about Paras, including allegations that he 
is just a front man for more powerful 
interests,” says P.C. Sen. But none of 
his critics have considered conrung out 
openly against Lodha. Even a former 
rival in the building trade, who was 
embroiled in a complex legal tussle with 
Tuhin Kanti Ghosh over the ownership 
rights to the new multi-storied Amrita 
Bazar Patrika Building in Calcutta, quiet¬ 
ly agreed to an out-of-court settlement 
the moment Lodha stepped in. “Neither 
Paras nor C.K. Birla has bought over 
Amrita Bazar,'' explains Ghosh, “only 


Paras has promised to help out with the 
conunerdal side of our operations”. 

Lodha professes that he has no in¬ 
terest in becoming a newspaper tycoon 
and that Peerless will keep him busy for 
quite some time. Although, after acquir¬ 
ing a rn^or interest in Peerless a year 
ago,4U)dha must have been itching to 
get into the big act, he let himself be 
dictated by the familiar exhortions about 
modem business practice: professional¬ 
ism and diversification. Exercising the 
patience of a vulture, Lodha remained in 
wings while P.C. Sen inducted entire 
teams of professionals to operate key 
Peerless derations. 

While the Peerless Organisational 
structure was being restructured, Lodha 
foamt from Anm Poddar the ways to use 


I Peerless funds to earn fobulous profits 
and influence big business in new mi 
exciting ways even while operator 
under RBI’s strict watch and presenting 
a picture of untarnished creffibility be¬ 
fore its depositors. Under the latest RBI 
guidelines. Peerless needs to keep only 
10 per cent of its money in fixed 
deposits; 70 per cent in an>roved secur¬ 
ities that could be traded and switched to 
earn maximum revenue; and the remain¬ 
ing 20 per cent could be used freely to 
invest in blue chip corporations. 

Considering that relatively small equi¬ 
ty holdings are used to control multi- 
crore-rupee corporate monoliths, 20 per 
cent of Peerless deposits or Rs 164 
crores is a sum to be reckoned with. 
Lodha, who is today increasingly active 
in Peerless affairs, knows he can grant 
colossal favours in the form of critical 
intercorporate loans, while simul¬ 
taneously making handsome profits and 
maintaining the credibility of Peerless 
operations. The finance company 
already demonstrated its disconcerting 
clout by its support to the Ganga Prasad 
Birla group of companies, which includes 
Hindustan Motors and Orient Paper. 

Now that the individual components of 
the fragmented Birla empire are ^sy 
battling for supremacy amongst them¬ 
selves, Peerless funds have come as a 
boon for G.P. Birla and his son Chandra 
Kant. Hind Motors was recently bailed 
out by a Rs 10-crore Peerless inter¬ 
corporate loan. The spinoffs for Lodha 
are manifold. Peerless, for instance, 
ordered 12.5 lakh Hind Motors shares in 
anticipation of their value rising following 
the capital injection into the company. So 
far, two lakh HM shares have already 
been delivered to Peerless and with the 
predictable rise in the HM scrip, Lodha 
has already made book profits of Rs 8-10 
crores for his company. In gratitude, 
G.P. Birla has also appointed Lodha a 
director in his Orient Paper Mills. 

The Madras-based Southern Pet¬ 
rochemical Industries Corporation 
(SPIC) has similarly benefited from 
Peerless and made Lodha a director in 
their subsidiary, Manali Petrochemicals. 
Other major beneficiaries include 
Lodha’s mentor G.P. (Joenka and Mac- 
Neill and Magor’s B.M. Khaitan. The 
news of the latest Peerless intercorpo¬ 
rate loans has transformed Lodha’s 
standing, the one-time broker today is 
one of the most sought-after tycoons. 
Lodha has come of age but he is playing 
a game in deep waters. If he really 
believes in cliches he must ensure that 
he is not out of his depths. For, success 
breeds both further success and pride; 
and pride, as the old saying goes, comes 
before a fall. 

Indranil BanerJIe/Cafonlla 
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“It takes stamtiKi 


to stay on top 

■ says Kapil Dev ■ 



The battery with stomina stays on top. 


Kapil and Nippo hove a lot 
in common. A lot oi stamina. 

Nippo's stamina is the result 
ol Indo National's 
collaboration with world- 
renowned Matsushita Electric 
of Japan - the makers of 


National, Panasonic and 
other famous brands 

So whatever be the battery 
you require, ask for Nippo. 
The world-class battery with 
advanced technology. 

And unbeatable stamina. 
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It IS 7 pm and thou die unit 
tnemhers have been at worit since the 
eariy hours, there seems to be no 
getaw'ay. A lucky Jew, who 
are through with the day's wotk, squat 
around, sipping hot cups of tea in plastic 
tnugs. But most of Am are sdll sweat¬ 
ing it out in front of the arclights. There 
are just two more 'shooting' days left in 
Jaipur and the anxiety is showing on Ae 
^es of some of the crew members. / 
Jaffrey has been on horseback for 
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dehuMfe^ case liedoq Momtay by Ms 
Sunayna Mishra agahtst Uie jpiT)dttOers 
under SectioBS 292,29l2(A>, 268. ^ 
and 34 of Ihe Indian Penal Code itBeKvig 
that the scr^ of the^ jigahwt 

Indian cohwe and wotdd poiiute the 
minds ofthe viewers," the report coo* 
tinjtes. , . ' 
the 

Van Reiiim, fip^futs Otani^piteiurance^ 
andextdaiRS, "Lasting yon ooutdqot- 
trace me because hoiwidfy. | was dndt^ 


M- 




run. I don't mind them arresting me. J 
wdi get bad. But it ait ivq^mnedlasti^iht 
and 1 have no desire to see the.ingide.w. 
an Indian iKison.” he adds- Peth^ Van 
Reiliin had expected that things wo^ /. 
take a turn for the worse esped^y as, , 
the production has been dogged by 
Controversy frmn the moment ihs Indo' 
British unit, mduding Indian actors 
Shashi Kapoor and ^ed Ja&ey, Irish 
stage actor. Pierce Brosnan and Hdena 
MitcheO began shooting m Ja^ in late 
September. 

Van ReHIn who has teamed up with . 
Ismail Merchant for the first tinm for die 
"period thrafer" set in 182S makes ^ght 
(d the matter. But it is obvious that it's 
no bulling matter. According to Vim 
ReHim, 25 armed poficemen strode igi to 
the production owe equ^iped with 
se^cb and seizio-e warrants and a court 
<Hd&. "They wanted to seize idl our 
stilts and ph^gcajdis. Portunatelytio* 
dfitigimportant was there. What weliad 
we sbxSy gave. Aafor as I am ccn^ „ 
oertokh I cany (mas normal. They; 
can arrest me. AH the sections under 
which we are charged are b^Ue.” he 
adda gaBantly. 









(Laft) 39—0 Jafhray aikl Halarui MttohaH In 
action; (oantra)ao»produc«r Tim Van RoNIm; 
(right) cflrcotor NIcholaa Moyer: unpoiturtNKf 
bythoollogotlono 



he story of the film is correct “within 
a year or two*\ says John Masters in 
an epiloj^e to his novel. In 1825, the 
British had little control over the 
medieval practices and customs of the 
local people. And beyond certain pock¬ 
ets where the British had set up their 
estabtishments, the old ‘gods' still ruled. 
The Deceivers tells the story of William 
1 Savage (played by Pierce Brosnan), 
resident collector (or the British East 
India Company in 1825 who stumbles 
upon the existence of the cult of “thug¬ 
gees". The thugs, pronounced as ‘toogs', 
are the “deceivers" of this book. Posing 
as travellers the thugs ingratiated them¬ 
selves with the real travellers, whom 
they would later strangle with silk hand- 
kerchieves (nirmh by their campfires at 
night. Killing, robbing and burying their 
victims en niasse, the deceivers worked 
with hghtning speed leaving behind a 
trail of corpses. 

As district officer of the ‘Madhya Hill 
Station', William Savage prides himself 
on his closeness with the local people until 
he discovers the ‘grove of slaughter’ 
where dozens of bodies and smashed 
bones lie heaped in shallow graves 
beneath the trees, 'fhe discovery 
plunges William in gloom. The conspira¬ 
cy of silence and the curse of murder 
prevent him firom finding out who the 
killers are. When had the killings taken 
place? How did the killers e9ca|)e? 
are these people who slay men, women 
and children? 

The accidental capture of Hussein 
(played by Saeed Jafrey), a thugee, 
reveals the existence of this cult and 
William is shocked to learn that such 
gruesome rites haye been in existence 
for over a hundred years ri^t under the 
noses of the British. Hussein tells Wil¬ 
liam that the only Way he could expose 
the cult was by joining the bandits. 
Reasoning that in this case the end 
justified the means, William accepts 
Hussein’s suggestion and makes up his 
mind to go underground and become one 









of the deceivers. He telli* do one but his 
beautiful English bnde, Saiah (plaved bv 
Helena MitcheU;, v/hat he- :.nt:-nfi: to do 
and persuades her to cf>v#‘r jip for hr- 
unexplained disappe'>r,iTK^ too 
turns into a demvt^! of Mirf- she In¬ 
to her father Wilson (played bv K'^ith 
Mitchell), Wilham'<^ superior and 
(leorge Angelsmith (played by David 
Kobb), Sarah's adrnirei and WiUiarn s 
rival. 

Wilhiin' sets out in Husscmii r com¬ 
pany, and under hi?- bJ *<creive 

the deceivers Hr umrnev lake, him 
faitJier and failhei way from cvsli-iation 
and plunges him into a !?ether woiId he 
never dreamed evist‘*d. a world of 
super^^htion a)remnrdi|\ rPange 
I rituals' ^nd br.iial viol^rU' - '-Viliinn dis- 
I covers (lint theso mt-ahmi*: ot death 
I are devotees of Kali, th.- vy Jdess of 
; destruction, aiifl that 'Yk-/ ^.v<>L., her 
I blessings before sefr'tip >e: 'r:%nr4- | 

I mission of diMth 1 

i Although Williaii! st:irt^' (\f' j mere 
, grave-digger among group km b\ 

I Hussein's uncle l^'r^nc c jt s not long 
i before William \> Too f-d tr, h-,. >irn" o 
! strangler lumsplf. toi his )o p 3olf 
I protectioiianci because Itrfv orJv wav 

I he can coruifKinglv carrv nu fht deceit 

j But the 7/crs^ is t b* ' (inne W'llliam 
j IS nppatk d tc *• hat nrd mlv u‘ t>e 

! capahK-(>•'-Oarighng innop / iD i^orus 
1 out he iiapjn'us to t>e '<T\geod 'it 
! it. Somehow Wdliom mu:,! his way 
1 bach to civi!i''at5op :*rjfi • anit^ bid before 
he I an. the rivig ^ hnd vUt wlv; !><' re.^lJy 
IS Froo'^ thr-’i I Mr J*V^ptv ‘ ha^e 

with Willian* pui mi»m> ov nv-n who vVili 
stop af nothiuv ro piotei t their secret, 
and wr>rse is t »*. ,\ihled by (ht' pangs of 
his own fOTist len. (' When the dust has 
settled, the <ie( (avers are exposed hut 
so too, IS William 

"It s a really gnt'd slor>' in the gteal 
t'lassie triditunv' of nov'^ds of which 
Tre^siirf^ /sDndind The Pn^ont^rof 
/.vnhin ar^‘ b('ft(^T t uoveTi ov'irnple^' 

.. /nie thnnt that intngiied m»' about the 
film x^eisioiy when 1 f^ead the senpt w as 
that it w^a»- leallv movies »n one 
one is an adveiHirt story, the son 
which Alex t 'order used to do so well, 
with plenty of scene^s depi< ting red 
coated olficers and cavalry charges 
which apptDil to tht‘ pop-conK'honiping 
audience The ol her is an extremely 
dark, not to say shocking, tale of one 
man's journev into his own labyrinthine 
heart of darkness from which he does 
not entirely emerge, ’’ says direc tor 
Nicholas Meyer (Nu k to iht* crew). 

The point that the film crew repeated¬ 
ly emphasises is that The Deceivers is a 
period thriller. As John Masters liimself 
said that though he used a novelist's 
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freedom :• > rmaidire people and neate 
dDcos foT' them to live m. the time'' and 
eK-'.urri,-.::u.'.rc .ji'ih-.- oe^'ple portrayixi 
Anouiuji. ((, 
the nev/ai^ I (j„j tlnniish 

for vf‘ M ' ni;j, u■:»>(] then 




v«0’ 


Pptec Rrosnan 


with ShBshi Kapoor in 


Thj Decetveis n period thriller 


r( ligioiis cult: they did practise thf" 
eeremoiui?s described and kill travellers 
in inannei suggested. 

B ut the film crew was rudely jolted 
back to the pn^sent when the 
c ontroversv ei upnxl, 

Basant V'yas. former gener 
w riFsecnHary ot tht' stair* 

Youth C ongress and general 
secretary of the (. ounril ol 
Social, Political and Ktono- 
mic Studies shot off <m long 
y press statement alleging that 
‘V in the film ‘desn ratorv’ 
w'ords iik<^ ‘demon goddess’ 
have been used to desenbe 
Jr Kail. 


He also objected to a .scene 


m which a woman has 


allegedly been shown as 


mimiitmg snti Vyas’ cam 


paign gathered inoim'ntum 


as the word went around 














“Alitte critics did was to make up a lot 

Nicholas Meyer, director o/The Deceivers, says that the controversy was started by t 



Nicholas Meyer (extreme right) on the sets of The Deceivers: 'stars are no guarantee of success' 


A uthor, script-vsrriter, director, 
Nicholas Meyer who has teamed 
up with Ismail Merchant for the first 
time, has two books to his credit; 

The Seven Fer Cent Solution and 
Time Alter Time. He also directed 
the films based on them. Recently, 
he stirred a hornet’s nest in US 
media and political circles with his 
documentary, The Day After. He has 
also acted in a few films and now he is 
directing his first period thriller, The 
Deceivers. 

Ever since shooting began in 
Jaipur, Meyer and his unit have come 
under attack from the local social 
workers. The charges are many, but 
they have all been stndent in their 
allegation that the film depicts a 
‘'twisted version of Indian culture”. 
Sections 292, 292A, 268, 500 and 34 
under which they have been sued, 
relate to public exhibition of obscene 
objects, printing of scurrilous writ¬ 
ing, creatin^f a public nuisance, de¬ 
famation. It IS even alleged that the 
crew managed to capture on film the 
recent case of sab at Deorala, and 
that “desecratory” words have been 
used while referring to the gcxidess 
Kali. 

Nicholas Meyer answers some of 
the questions that are being raised 
about The Deceivers and talks about 
his films: 

SvJVDA Y^henever a foreign 
crew tries to make a film on an 
Indian subject, inevitably a con- 
troversy rises, Gandhi, for exam¬ 
ple, created quite a furore. It was 
said that .Attenborough misrepre¬ 
sented many of the characters. 
Were you mentally prepared for 
the row over The Deceivers? 

Nicholas Meyer: No, I don’t 
understand this controversy at all for 
one simple reason: The Deceivers 
has been published in India and one is 
making a movie on a book which 
everybody here has read. 

Have you tried to find out why 
the film is being attacked? I 
mean have you spoken to anyone 
among those who are up in arms 
against the film and we are de¬ 
manding that the shooting be 
banned? 

Why should I talk to them? They 
never tried to talk to me? All they did 
was to make up a lot of lies. They 


claimed that we sent cameras out to 
photograph the recent incident of sab 
in Deorala. This is ludicrous and 
outright nasty. It was a wicked thing 
to do. First of aU, it is morally 
repugnant to think of castning^in on 
something so terrible. And, m ^ 
second place, our cameras were not 
even cleared by the customs by that 
time. So it was not only a wicked lie, 
it was a stupid lie. They (the critics) 
should have checked up with the 
customs personnel. This whole con¬ 
troversy is mystifying. What are we 
hiding? I personally think the con¬ 
troversy had nothing to do with 
Hindu or Indian culture being 
maligned. I tliink it is about money. 

As I understand the situation, there 
was a man who worked for Far 
Pavilions which incidentally had an 
enormous sati scene. At that time 
nobody lifted an eyebrow. This man 
was not hired by us and he is very 
angry. 


Are you saying it is this man 
who is behind the entire con¬ 
troversy? 

Yes. He is orchestrating it through 
a series of intermedianes. 

Your documentary, The Day 
After, which dealt with the shat¬ 
tering scenario of a nuclear holo¬ 
caust also raised a storm. The 
media debate on it, in fact, 
reached us here in India too. Did 
you realise the impact it was 
going to make when you were 
shooting it? 

Well 1 suppose in some ways I did. 
When it was offered to me I had 
warned those who made me the offer 
that they would not be able to show it 
on American television. They said 
‘Oh yes, we will. ’ The controversy 
was so intense that all those involved 
with the film, including myself, were 
labelled communists. But I had fond 
hopes that The Day After would 






of lies” 


technician who was not hired 



unseat Ronald Reagan and I was 
bitterly disappointed when it failed to 
do so. 

The Deceivers has been made 
for an international audience,But 
there are hardly any stars who 
are international draws. Don't 
you think you are taking a com- 
mercial risk? 

I don’t think people really care 
what the name of the movie is, who 
the stars are, though they do care for 
one thing: whether the movie is 
good. If they hear it is good, they go 
and see it. On the other liand a movie 
may have Dustin Hoffman and War¬ 
ren Beatty in it but if the word goes 
around that it is the pits, nobody will 
go. Stars are no guarantee of sucess. 
The point is ‘does it vvork?’. If it 
works, it does not matter if the film 
has an obscure, unpronounceable, 
abstruse name and actors you have 
never heard of,or whether it has been 
shot in a refrigerator! 


that the film had live footage of the 
Deorala incident and women’s organisa¬ 
tions and voluntary workers joined tlte 
chorus of protest. 

The film crew however says that it is 
much ado about nothing. Says Saeed 
Jaffrey who plays the second lead in the 
film in the role of Hussein, “One must 
remember the background. It is 1825. It 
is a thriller, based on historical facts. 
There was Sir William Napier who broke 
up the cult ot thuggees but did not 
succeed in breaking it up enough, 1 
agree. The thugs still exist. In Madhya 
Pradesh, for example, what is that girl’s 
name (referring to Phoolan Devi)? vShe 
was a thug and a worshipper of Kali. 
Take Hussein. He is a Muslim and yet a 
worshipper of Kali. All the thugs were, 
irrespective of their religion, Kali de¬ 
votees. They believed this way of life 
was acceptable. “ 

Ismail Merchant, the colomful half of 
the Merchant-Ivory dup^and jnaker of 
such classics as and 

the recent Oscar-wihning A Room With 
H View, confidently asserts that the law 
is in his favour. “I have been thinking of 
making this film for,the last ten years. It 
is a thniler like Conrads’ Heart of 
Darknei^is. The information and broad¬ 
casting ministry has approved our script. 
We have been in touch with them right 
through this controversy and they have 
told 1 ^, 'Keep shooting, don’t pay any 
att^tion to thes^ piys’. 

Reclining on a ^ofa in the foyer of the 
Rambagh Palace in Jaipur, where he is 



defamation suit against these people 
(Anil Chowdhury, Sunayna Mishra and 
Basant Vyas who had filed the writ) 
pleading harassment and claiming Rs 3 
lakhs as damages. Now they have 
moved the lower court on other pre- 
I texts. We have finished shooting in 
I Jaipur and are leaving Rajasthan anyway. 

; What I don’t understand is that if the 
story was really projecting anti-religious 
sentiments, etc. how come there were 
no protests when the book came out. It 
has been available in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Bangalore for the last 25 years. In 



staying. Merchant pointed out that four 
weeks ago a writ ji^tition had beerf filed 
in the Rajasthan High Court alleging that 
The Deceivers has projected anti- 
religious sentiments, llie court dismis¬ 
sed the petition, “After that we filed a 


Jaipur, all the copies have sold out, 
thanks to the controversy. Good that 
the publishers, at least, are making a lot 
of money.” 

Patralekha Chonmrl^otJlMkwr 

Colour transparencies' Jagdlsh Yadav 
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Dhi HI 

L abour pains 

■ The Indian Express is hit by union problems 


I ntransi^'ence and self-rij^hteous in- 
di^iation arc fast becoming cliches in 
the battle to end the stnke at the offices 
of the Indian Express (iroup in Ddhj. 

( Members of the powerful Indian Express 
1 Employees Union (lEEU) led by trade 
j unionist T M. Nagarajan took the stnke 
I into Its 13th day, alter foiling an attempt 
to biCrik it by the Iiukin Express' 
editor, Anin Shoune, with the help of 
some journalists, BJF* and its youth wing 
! activists, and policemen. The manage- 
; merit fears that Nagarajan will take a 
I hard line, force them to close down the 
! establishment, and bnng out the news- 
p«ipers from (*lsewhere. 

I I'lie situation, at the time of wilting, 
i seemed to be getting out of hand. Many 
i believed that none of the pnncipal actors 
! of the drama Nagarajan, Shemrie or the 
I Express proprietor Rarn Nath Goenka- - 
■ could do anything about it. 'I'he inanage- 
I nient has refused to talk to Nagarajan 
: bt'cviuse he is an “outsider", although 
; Nagarajan himselt claims that the choice 
I of the union pi'esident, under the IVade 
■ Union Act. is not the prerogative of the 
■ management. Nagarajan wants to talk to 
j the management on behalf of the union 
because he believes there is no other 
: lEEU member capable of tackling the 
‘ ‘wily (jurumurthy and Goenka". At any 
I rate, Nagarajan is willing to settle for a 
i couple of independent mediators—he 
I named former Supreme Court judges 
j V.R. Krishna Iyer and U.A Desai —to 
I tiring an end to the stalemate. 

! On 13 October, 1987, when negotia- 
! tions between the management and 
j sinkers over a list of 24 demands— 
j including milk allowance, subsidised can- 
i teen, educatum allowance, the with- 
I drawal of suspension of four unionists, 
■ abolition of contract labour, payment of 
I gratuitv on the last working day, em- 
j ploytnonl of the dependants of deceased 
; workers, supply of filtered drinking wa- 
! ter, increase in cimvcyancc allow'ance to 
; journalists and payment of 20 per cent 
! bonus--broke down, the Express 
I general manager, Sushil Goenka, issued 
: a lockout notice. It read: "As a direct 
' conseijuence of the motivated stnke by 
I a section of the employees inspired by 
; outside political elements mimical to the 
I Indian Express (iroup, the publication of 
I thf‘ Indian Express, Jansatta and Finan- 
I c lal Express has been thwarted since 14 
i OcinlH*r 1987... It has therefore been 
decided that... if it is not possible to 
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faring out the edition of the papers on 29 
October, the Delhi establishment of the 
Indian Express will be put under lock¬ 
out from 29 October without any further 
i notice." 'I'he management and a group of 
loyal journalists and employees did man¬ 
age to enter the office and bnng out the 
paper on tlie 29th. Hut their efforts were 
thwarted thereafter Several ol those 
who had got into the building on 28 
October were beaten up by the strikers, 
despite the protective cordon fonned by 
a group of Akhi! Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
i^arisbad (ABVF) activists who shouted, 
**Bharat mata ki >7/"and used their lathis 
to chase the attackers away. Among 
those up were many non¬ 

journalists, too. 

The efforts to break the strike only 
made things worse. More so, the entry 
of pohtical parties into a purely organisa¬ 
tional dispute, lo add to the mess, 
joumaiisls, for the first time in the 
history of the Express, under the ste¬ 
wardship of an activist* editor, had got 
involved in a trade union dispute as 
representatives of the management. 
Was It possible for the journalists to 
avoid siding with the management and 
settling the matter withm the union? "Of 
course," said a Financial Express staf¬ 
fer. "That is precisely what we sliould 
have done." Unfortunately, the manage¬ 
ment’s suspicion that the Congress(I) 
was instigating the stnke did all the 
damage: ABVF and BJF activists came 
to the aid of Shoune and the jounralists 
the day they entered the Express build¬ 
ing. Shourie had leanit that "confabula¬ 
tions" were on in AICCdT* gefleral 
secretary K.N. Singh's house to create 
trouble. I'hc ^ntry of the BJF into the 
dispute—a fact that has been denied by 
BJF leader Madan Lai Khurana who 
clanfied that the activists might have 
come to the aid of the anti-strikers in 
their individual capacity and not as 
members of the party—damaged the 
Express' reputation beyond repair. 
Some 290 journalists of the Delhi Union 
of Journalists subsequently signed a 
resolution promising never to cover the 
BJF's affairs in order to punish it for 
interfenng in the affairs of a newspaper. 

Nagarajan himself is brimming with 
contempt for "the way Ram Nath 
Goenka and his minions operate". Said 
he: "How can Goenka pay 18 per cent 
bonus to employees of the Indian Ex¬ 
press, Bombay, and not pay the same 


amount to those working for the Delhi 
paper, when both the Bombay and Delhi 
editions aie subsidiaries of the same 
company, Indian Express (Bombay) Fvt. 
Ltd.''" 

I'he management itself clainus that all 
the workers’ demands —including l)onus 
of 20 per cent—had been met when six 
representatives of the union had met and 
talked it over with Express general 
manager Sushil Goenka and others on 13 
October, the day before the strike "The 
truth IS," said a jouniatlst in the orga 
nisation, "that on that clay, the manage¬ 
ment had refused to talk to Nagarajan." 
So Nagarajan sent a negotiating team. 
The talks went on tor two hours. And 
the manageJTient had acceded to the 
demands. At this point. Tapash (diosh, 
the press supervisor, who was prc*scnt 
Junng the meeting, rushed out of the 
room, went to the employees and 
announced to them that th<* management 
had agreed to all their demands. Tlierc- 
was jubilation. Everyone: thought the 
stnke was happily over. But minutes 



Arun Shourl« with fellow journallete 


later, when some of the lEEU repre¬ 
sentatives emerged from the r(x>m and 
met Nagarajan, the latter put his foot 
down and said nothing doing. Go on 
stnke they would. 

The managem^jnt now argues that the 
stnke is illegal because the result of the 
13 October meeting has yet to be placed 
before the general body of the lEEU, 
which in aU fairness it should have, 
before taking the decision to continue 
the strike. "Obviously," said an Express 
staffer, "the strike does not have the 
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assent of all the members of the union.” 
The fact that some 340 journalists and 
non-journalist employees came to the 
office on 28 October to bring out the 
newspapers, he pointed out, shows that 
niost people want to work and not go on 
strike. But Nagarajan contests the argu¬ 
ment that their demands had already 
been met: “What they said to our 
representatives on 13 October is that 
they would ‘consider' all the demands,” 
he said with a short laugh, adding, 
“considering is not conceding”. 

But never before have a group of 
journalists and editors felt so lonely in a 
controversy of this kind. Journalists 
have largely been united on the question 
of press freedom—the last notable ex¬ 
ample being the orchestrated country¬ 
wide protest against the Bihar Press 
Bill. 1'he manner in which the Times of 
lndi(\ attacked the Express and its editor 
for converting a management-worker 
dispute iuto a ix)litical battle in an 
editorial which appeared on 30 October, 



marching towards the Exprasa offica 


shall stand as an example of distrust and 
disunity. The editorial had raised many 
eyebrows because the newspaper's re¬ 
porting of the strike had been the fairest 
of all. In no report had it been claimed 
that the BJP or ABVP was formally 
involved in trying to break the strike. 
‘These were put down as charges, and 
charges are what they were,” said an 
Express employee. “So why the need to 
assume that the charges were true—in 
an editorial?” 

Nirnial MHnINew DM! 


KASHMIR 


MARRIAGE ON THE ROCKS? 

National Confercnce-Congress(f) alliance runs into trouble 


E^ver since the exit of fonner Union 
fcminister Mufti Mohammad Sayeed 
from the Congress(l), the party leaders 
in Kashmir have been at loggerheads 
with each other in their bid for power 
and authority. Simultaneously, there has 
been an escalation of discord between 
Farooq Abdullah’s National Conference 
and the Congress(I). 

Senior party 
leaders in Delhi 
took the situation 
in Kashmir serious¬ 
ly enough to orga¬ 
nise a convention in 
Srinagar recently. 

Among those who 
attended were 
steel and mines 
minister Makhan 
Lai Fotedar, AlC- 
C(I) general 
secretary Ghulam 
Nabi Azad, the 
general secretary 
in charge of Kash¬ 
mir, Kedar Nath 
Singh, and minister 
of state, Rajesh 
Pilot. 'Fhough the 
representatives of 
Delhi appealed for 
unity and commit¬ 
ment to the party, 
many of the other speakers 
criticised each other. 

Apart from general expressions of 
disaffection against Mufti Mohiimmad 
Sayeed, there was also much mud- 
slinging at the expense of Pradesh 
Congress chief Ghulam Rasool Kar. The 
minister of ^tate Yashpal Khejooriya and 
P.M. Sayeed openly accused him of 
having secret connections with Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed. Several other lead¬ 
ers, they said, were also supposed to 
have connections with Arun Nehni. 

According to many of the disgnintled 
MLAs, the situation in Kashmir has 
been brought to its present state of 
shambles because of the operations of a 
so-called gang of four, consisting of the 
Mufti, Ghulam Rasool Kar, Pandit Man- 
gat Ram and Rajesh Pilot. Party w orkers 
constituting the audience greeted these 
statements with thunderous ovations. 
This reaction was more of a surprise to 
the party leaders from Delhi than the 
support given to these allegations by 
speakers like Madan Lai Sharma, MLA. 



Mufti Mohammad Sayeed: deserted by friends 

bitterly 


Clearly, there has been an erosion of 
faith on the part of the party workers vis 
a vis the party leadership in Kashmir and 
in Delhi. Kedar Nath Singh in his speech 
assured the workers and MLAs that no 
efforts would be spared in weeding out 
disloyal elements from the party. In 
return, he appealed to his listeners to 
work for the unity of the party. 

The convention, 
however, put one 
thing beyond any 
doubt. In spite of 
all the disaffection. 
Mufti Mohammad 
could not win the 
support of any of 
the MLAs and dis¬ 
trict Congress 
committee chiefs 
except two. Rajiv 
Gandhi still re¬ 
tained his hold over 
the loyalties of the 
majority. 

By popular con¬ 
sensus, Ghulam 
Nabi Azad is the 
only one who has 
emerged with 
something of a 
clean image from 
the murky depths 
of Kashmiri poli¬ 


tics. Hundreds of party workers chant¬ 
ing slogans in his favour showed up at 
the guest house where seven members 
of the Farooq Abdullah ministry were 
staying. They demanded that the lead¬ 
ers from Delhi should make these minis¬ 
ters accountable for their actions. 

"Hie MLAs also were unequivof'al in 
their refusal to accept as leader of the 
Congress legislature party any member 
of the so-called gang of four. However, 
it was their man, Ghulam Nabi Azad. 
who eventually persuaded them to 
accept the nomination of Mangat Ram 

As things stand, the differences be¬ 
tween the National Conference and the 
Congress(I) are steadily multiplying. 
The Congress(I) ministers are not happy 
with the way the chief minister,Farooq 
Abdullah,keeps all the important port¬ 
folios for himself—refusing to delegate 
any real power to the state ministers. 
The accord existing between Rajiv (ian- 
dhi and Farooq Abdullah has ver>^ little 
impact at the grassroots level. 

Rajiv ShuUm/SHimgar 
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MADHYA PRADHSH 


LOK DAL(A) 


PERSONAL WELFARE SCHEME 

A case of cheating is filed aifainst Arjim Singh’s society 


UNFULFILLED 

AMBITIONS 


I n 1952, when Anvin Sin^^h was cam¬ 
paigning for an ekction in Churhat, 
Madhya Pradesh, two children- -an 
eight-year-old boy and a 12-year-old 
girl-- kept his constant company. 
'I'ragody struck soon after when l>oth 
the ki(is were accidentally drowned, 
'rheii rneinones continued to haunt Ar- 
jun Singh and in 1982, after he became 
chief minister, he floated a welfare 
society in memory of the two children 
from Churhat, his native place, rhus 
was born the Churhat Children Welfare 
Society, managed and run by mcmibers 
of Singh’s family. 



I soon came under strong criticism as it 
I was alleged that the society was duping 
the people in the name of conducting 
lottery draws. In October 1986, one 
Aniruddha Sliastri of Bhopal filed a 
complaint before the chief judicial magis¬ 
trate against Arjun Singh, Martand 
I Singh, Congress(I) MP and piesident of 
the s(K:iety, Ajay Singh, MLA. son of 
Arjun Singh and secretary of the society, 
B.P. Singh, treasurer of the society and 
son-in-law of Arjun Singh, and Sajjan 
Singh, the younger brother of Aijun 
Singh. After a whole year, the CJM, 
Bhopal, has finally registered cases of 
; cheating and criminal conspiracy under 
I Sections 12()B and 406 of the I PC against 
j the four office-bearers of the society. 

I The CJM, how(‘ver, rejected Shastn's 
I plea to prosecute Arjun Singh obser\4ng 
; that as a Union minister he enjoyed 
proieLtion under Section 197 of the 
Cii\ 

Sha^ in has i*harged in his petition that 
the welfaie society was granted a num¬ 
ber of concessions solely because of the 


influence wielded by Arjun Singh, the 
then chief minister. For instance, the 
papers of the society were presented to 
the authonties on 19 January, 1982, and 
almost unbelievably, the Churhat Socie¬ 
ty was registered as a charitable society 
on the same day by Mukteswar Singh, 
the registrar of finns and societies. 
What IS more, the welfare society was 
given a three-year income-tax exemp¬ 
tion certificate by the Union finance 
ministry despite strong protests from 
ministry officials. All this was possible, 
Shastri alleged, because of Arjun Singh's 
clout. The petitioner has also com¬ 
plained that Arjun Singh was in- 
strurnen^l in procuring a donation ot Rs 
l,50,Cto6.'frc!m Union Carbide for the 
society. In all, Shastri charged, the 
society had misused Rs 3.93 crores of 
public money. 

Aniruddha Shastri i$ not the only one 
who has charged the Children Welfare 
Society with financial bungling. Two 
advocates from Indore. Pramod Kumar 
Meetha and Pravin Kumar Daga, have 
sought the President’s permission to 
initiate legal proceedings against Atjun 
Singh and fonner Union finance minister 
V.P. Singh under'Section 5 of the 
Prevention of Corruption Act. In their 
memorandum, Daga and Meelh*i have 
said that both Arjun Singh and V.P. 
Singh are guilty of having misled the Lok 
Sabha on the Churhat lottery, causing 
loss to the national exchequer. 

The two lawyers pointed out that the 
society had conducted 12 lottery draws 
though it was granted permission to hold 
only one. On 13 November, 1984, the 
collector of Sidhi wrote a Tetter to Ajay 
Singh, secretary of the society, pointing 
out that the holding of more than one 
draw was illegal, but the warning went 
unheeded. 

I'he memorandum further alleged that 
though several complaints regarding 
financial inegularities of the society 
were brought to the notice of V.P. 
Singh, the fomier finance minister did 
not take any action. Instead, Smgh 
helped the society to get periodic in¬ 
come-tax exemptions. Meetha and Daga 
have come out with an ingenious theory 
as to why V.P. Singh favoured the 
society: both Aijun Singh and Martand 
Singh were active members of a con¬ 
spiracy group against Prime Minffeer 
Rajiv Gandlii. 

M.V. HhwiRalpur 


Charan Singh’s daughter 
allegedly commits suicide 

W ithin five months of Chaudhafy 
Charan Singh'^ death, tragedy 
struck the former Prime Minister s fami¬ 
ly again when, on 25 October, his 
50-year-old politically-ambitious daugh¬ 
ter, Saroj Verma, allegedly committed 
suicide in her Raj Bhavan Colony house 
in Lucknow. She had entered the bath¬ 
room never to come out alive. Her 
husband, Avinash Verma, a retired 
sugarcane commissioner, broke open 
the door to find her body hanging from 
the ceiling fan. 

Saroj Verma’s suicide has thrown the 
entire Lok Dal(A) into confusion. 
According to party sources, she was not 
the kind of person who would take such 
an extreme step under emotional strain. 
Like her father, she was strong-willed, 
ambitious and shrewd. Like her brother 
Ajit Singh, she was very keen to take on 
the mantle of the late peasant leader 
who had a sizeable following in UtUr 
Pradesh. Those who knew Saroj Verma 
say that she even entertained the idea of 
becoming the chief minister of the most 
populous state some day. 

Personal and political frustrations that 
had built up over the past several years 
seem to have played a big role in driving 
Saroj Verma to the wall. She put up a 
brave front all through and did not allow 
others to know her mind, but a series of 
unfulfilled ambitions finally took their 
toll. It is learnt that a Lok Dal(A) state 
committee meeting was convened on 26 
October in Lucknow to ask Saroj Verma 
to resign her Chhaprauli Assembly seat 
and she could not bear the idea of being 
stripped of her MLA’s status. Unless 
the police investigators come up with 
some startling revelations, this seems to 
have been the immediate provocation for 
her suicide. 

Saroj Verma was very close to Charan 
Singh and used to accompany him on his 
political tours in the posl-19^ period. It 
was during these tours that she was 
bitten by the political bug. She had 
convinced the Chaudhary that she could 
help him a lot in the management of 
party affairs, especially in UP, and was 
consequently given an important posi¬ 
tion in the state party organisation. Saroj 
Verma also got the support of her 
mother, Gayatri Devi, who wanted that 
at least one of her children should be 
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WEST BENGAL 


COOKING A PROBLEM 

An acute alible oil crisis leads to a political confrontation 


T he long, serpentine queues outside 
ration shops and the government- 
run fair-price retail stores^—Sama- 
vayika—are eloquent testimony to the 
acute edible oil crisis which has gripped 
West Bengal for over two months now. 
And the crisis is growing stickier by the 
day while the Congress(l) at the Centre, 
the Left Front government in the state 
and the powerful oil lobby are busy 
playing a game of passing the buck. It 
has also triggered a senous confronta¬ 
tion between the Centre and the state. 

What sparked off the immediate crisis 
was the decision of the Left Front 
government to impose a price ceiling of 


August, the Centre gave a steady supply 
of rapeseed oil and had given 15,(KK) 
tonnes in August itself against the quota 
of 9,()(X) tonnes.’' With a conservative 
estimated supply of rapeseed oil through 
the PDS at 20, (XK) tonnes, the LF 
government was confident of taking the 
oil lobby to task. 

But the noble intentions of the state 
government misfired. The Centre back¬ 
tracked on its earlier promise and sent 
only 9,000 tonnes of rapeseed oil in 
September which came down to 5,000 
tonnes in October. “We were in an 
awkward position” said Bose, “as there 
was a drastic shortfall of oil through the 


SaroJ Verma (left) with her brother Ajit Singh 

groomed to succeed Charan Singh. 
Though the Chaudhary was ideologically 
opposed to the principle of dynastic 
succession, he was not averse to the 
idea of her daughter succeeding him. In 
the 1985 Assembly elections in UP, 
Saroj managed to get a ticket to contest 
from Chhaprauli under Baghpat par¬ 
liamentary constituency. As expected, 
she won. At that time Charan Singh had 
not yet fallen ill and Ajit Singh had not 
yet decided to step into his father’s 
shoes. 

But when Ajit Singh emerged on the 
political scene, Saroj Venna found her¬ 
self outwitted. Gayatri Devi obviously 
found the idea of her son taking over 
from his father much more appealing and 
supported Ajit Singh's decision. Saroj 
Verma was further disappointed when 
Ajit Singh started taking advice from 
people like Sharad Yadav and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, both of whom were critics 
of Saroj Verma. Moreover, her own 
performance as a parly leader and legis¬ 
lator had been quite dismal. But at least 
she had the satisfaction of having greater 
political experience than Ajit Singh. 

After the Lok Dal splitjwhen Sharad 
Yadav, Mulayam Singh Yadav and H.N. 
Bahuguna ditched Ajit Sin|^, Saroj Ver¬ 
ma expected a bigger say in party affairs 
but was soon disappointed. Though Ajit 
Singh was respectful towards his sister, 
he was not willing to share his powers as 
the president of the Lok Dal(A). In fact, 
according to party sources, Ajit Singh 
had begun to look upon his elder sister 
more as a political liability than as an 
asset for the party. 

KiiMeep HiunmriNew 



winding queues outside Samavaylka for edible oil: harassed consumers 


Rs 25 a kg on mustard oil to “curb the 
undue profiteering" by a section of the 
mustard oil traders and millers. With the 
ailinar>; taste of the Bengalis for mus- 
'farcl legendary, the unkindest 

cqt,\vas when the oil “disappeared” from 
't)ie a , result of the fiat. 

Moreover,' thdugh the state is the 
largest consumer of mustard oil in the 
country, it produces only 50,000 ton¬ 
nes—against an estimated requirement 
of 3.5 lakh tonnes. Adding to the scarci¬ 
ty was the fast dwindling stock of the 
cheaper rapeseed oil which is distributed 
through the public distribution system 
(PDS). 

According to Nirmal Bose, the slate 
minister for food and supplies, the 
decision to impose price control was 
taken only after the Centre “assured” an 
increase in the monthly allocation of 
.rapeseed oil to 20,(X)0 tonnes from 
'September to tide over any mustard oil 
shortage. “In fact, there was no crisis”, 
said a confident Nirmal Bose. “Till late 


PDS.” Mustard oil promptly disappeared 
from the market. What was available 
was the more expensive groundnut oil. 

'Fhougli S.C. Rashtogi, secretary ©t 
the Calcutta Oil Importers Association, 
did not want to be drawn into the 
controversy because it had become a 
“political issue”, he pointed out that 
when the order was passed, the mustard 
oil producing centres were quoting a 
price higher than the retail price fuced in 
West Bengal. 

The state government was obviously 
unprepared to face the crisis. All that the 
authorities had were “assurances” of 
supply and one month's quota of 15,000 
tonnes of rapeseed oil. Moreover, it is 
questionable whether such a price con¬ 
trol can be effective when the market in 
other parts of the country is free of 
checks. As an upshot of the price curb, 
the Uttar Pradesh government promptly 
imposed a ban on the export of oilseeds 
and edible oil from the State. 

Rajushri DasgupUi/Cifci/ftg 
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IKriORSDlAI 

THE HARVARD CONNECTION 

Is ihe Afut’naiii university bciny used to influence Sweden? 


A fter Swedish K;idio reported thfit 
p;ivofK had br,cn made by Hofors of 
! Sweden to unnamed persons to secure a 
! SI 1 billitrn contract (the company admil- 
t*‘d makin)^ payments amounlint^ to 12 
|M'i t ('Til of the contiacl but refuses to 
divulge the names of recipKMilsi for 
su[)plvinK' field jTuns to the Indian Army, 
It (|uirkly btH'ame appaieiit that persons 
close to the top levels of the Indian 
# 4 o\en)mont. possibly rrime Minister 
Ra|iv fiandhi himself were involved. 
rh(' fact that payoffs occurred, into 
numbered Swiss bank accounts, is no 
lonnet disputed: only the identities of 
the rei ipients are . It is now be- 



Rajiv Gandhi speaking at Harvard 


lievtid that similar payoffs occurred 
when India purchased submarines from 
West (iennany, and that illegal commis¬ 
sions, allegedly to Prime Minister Indira 
(.iandhi, and later to her son, were the 
rule in such deals. 

The amassing of billions by Third 
World rulers, such as Marcos of the 
i^hilippines, has been known for some 
tune. But the charges against the Gan¬ 
dhis have come as a shock, both inside 
India and outsidt' {The Kconoinist of 
L(nidon used the headline, Et tu Gan- 
(Jhif) Indian Opposition parties are 
boyct>lnng a parliamentary probe into 
the matte! since the investigating coni- 
mitlet is luMvilv weighted in favour of 

50. .. 


! the ruling party which holds three quar¬ 
ters of the seats in Parliament. When 
! the Swedish government prosecutor 
! announced his willingness to open a 
I probe if Indian leaders wanted it (though 
; the Swedish FTime Minister admitted, 

; the contract will probably be nullified iSf 
' crimes of bnbery are proved), the entire 
1 Indian Opposition marched to the Swed- 
. ish Embassy on 18 August demanding 
such a measure. The decision to start 
investigations was announced on 19 
j August. 

j Within days, on 22 August, India's 
I minister of state for external affairs, 
i Natwar Singh, arrived in Boston and 
“called on" Harvard University's presi¬ 
dent, Dereks Bpk as if Bok were a head 
of state rather * than the head of a 
university. Then it was reported (India 
Abroad, 25 September, p. 4, and Har¬ 
vard information) tha< ,{^ajiv Gandhi was 
also planning to to Harvard's 

Center for International Affairs (which, 
because of its extremely close overt and 
covert relations with the US Central 
Intelligence Agency, is sometimes refer¬ 
red to as the CIA) on 18 October, to 
give a lecture at Bok’^s invitation and 
have dinner with him. 

Derek Bok’s wife, Sissela Bok, comes 
from an influential Swedish family. Her 
mother, Alva Myrdal, was cabinet minis¬ 
ter in Sweden, an ambassador to India 
and a Nobel laureate. Her father, the 
economist Gunnar Myrdal, also a Nobel 
laureate, was the author of Asian Dra- 
ma—An Inquiry into the Poverty of 
Nations, a three-volume work. No 
other family could have more influence 
on Swedish policy tovards Sissda 
Bok (often consulted on'the ethics of 
“lying"), appearing in ABC’ News^s 
Nightline programme, on 6 May, 1987, 
referred to the Bofors matter as an “Iran 
deal type affair in Sweden". 

I'he fact that no such investigations 
were taking place in Sweden (this was 
before the Swedish government pro¬ 
secutor launched his investigation), she 
‘ felt, compared unfavourably with the 
situation in the US where investigations 
were under way. It is pertinent to ask 
whether Rajiv Gandhi's decision to send 
India’s minister of state for external 
affairs to “call on" Harvard University’s 
president, and then going there himself, 

I are part of an attempt to influence the 
j Swedish government investigations into 
the Bofors arms scandal. 

Satifth OmndrmlCmbridg9, U$A 



Khalida Zia (left) and Hasina Waxed 


BAN GLADf:SH 

UNITING TO 
CONQ UER 

Hasina Wazed atul Khalida 
Zia join hands to oust Ershad 

T he Opposition in Bangladesh has 
been threatening to intensify their 
campaign against President Ershad and 
bring life to a halt in the capital city when 
their “Dhaka Siege" pn^gram is carried 
out on 10 November. All these gran¬ 
diose plans, however, seemed suddenly 
to be on the verge of disintegration 
because of a veritable stonn in a teacup. 

Confronting each other across the 
teacup were the two leading ladies of the 
Opposition alliance— Sheikh Hasina 
Wazed of the Awami League and Begum 
Khalida Zia of the Bangladesh National¬ 
ist Party (BNP). The issue- -selecting a 
venue acceptable to both, for holding a 
meeting to sort out their differences. 
While both ladies had been unanimous in 
their expressed determination to oust 
President Ershad and re-instal democra¬ 
cy, each had also been accusing the 
other of complicity with the present 
regime, of maintaining secret connec¬ 
tions. 

Finally, realising that it was in their 
own interests to stop bickering, they 
agreed to meet with each other in the 
hope of arriving «t a better understand¬ 
ing. Begum Zia said that in the interests 
of unity, she was willing to meet “any¬ 
body, anytime, anywhere." But when 
Sheikh Hasina invited her to Bangaban- 
dhu Bhaban for a cup of tea on 27 
October, she refused to come. 
The Opposition members were aghast 
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TRIPURA 

FIGHTING FOR THE VOTES 

The ruling Left Front and the Congress(l) gear up for (hepolls 



at tins battle over tnfles But they did 
not slacken their ac tivities a>?ainst the 
present government. lYutests and de¬ 
monstrations escalated all over the 
country 'I'he government responded 
with a major crackdown on 26 October. 
At least four people were killed and 
hundreds injured in police firing all over 
the country. Over 1000 political activ¬ 
ists, including five Opposition MPs. as 
well as district and upaziLi leaders, were 
arrested during a “dragnet of)eration“ 
launched by the authorities. 

Ail the Opposition leaders, including 
Sheikh Ilasina and Begum Zia, have 
demanded the immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional release of those arrested. I'hey 
have also thieatened to step up their 
activities from 1 November, preparatory 
to the “Dhaka Siege" program of 10 
November. The government’s repres¬ 
sive measures, they said, were not 
going to stop the popular movement 
against Ershad. The people were no 
longer going to put up uith the Presi¬ 
dent’s attempts to perpetuate a military 
dictatorship under the guise of demo¬ 
cracy. 

Finally, on the evening of 28 October, 
the two Begums managed to agree on a 
meeting-place that was sufficiently 
“neutral". A private residence in the 
Mahakhali area of Dhaka was the venue 
of this historic ixcasion when the major 
Opposition leaders met for the first time 
in four years. After a two hour session, 
they issued a joint statement urging all 
pro^essive and democratic people to 
continue the present movement of forc¬ 
ing President Ershad to resign. The two 
leaders also expressed their determina¬ 
tion to restore the democratic process, 
thus reviving the spirit that motivated 
the liberation war of 1971. 

Atemglr HowuMOhalm 


T he countdown to the Tripura 
Assembly elections has begun. Both 
the ruling Left Front government and 
the Opposition Congress(l) have got 
down to business: vying with each other 
to woo the voters. Slated to be held 
sometime in December, the polls have 
already generated enough heat and ten¬ 
sion. At a time when the tiny stale was 
reeling under the sh(x:k of daring strikes 
by.extrepii^tiSr supp<;rlers of the rival 
p^e&rd^is^d^in a number of places. 
The immediate provocation: the prop¬ 
osed loan niela that was scheduled to 
start on 23 Octoljer with the distribution 
of cash credit delivery programme forms 
throughout the state. 

The Marxist chief minister. Nripen 
Chakraborty, stuck to his view that the 
loan mela organised by the United Bank 
of India (UBl) on the eve of the elections 
had a distinct political objective. The 
UBI general niapager» Tarashankar 
Roy, who had drawn up the extensive 
programmev was branded a “liar and a 
undercover agent of Rajiv Gandhi", 
But the state government is not alone 
I in opposing the loan mehis. Banking 
officials In Tripura have unanimously 
decided not to participate in the prog¬ 
ramme as the authorities had declined to 
give them adequate security. I’he bank 
staff also complained that the amount to 
be disbursed during the meks was 
beyond the limit pemiitted by the bank¬ 
ing infrastructure in the state. The TNV 
raids just a week before the melas, 
provided CM Chakraborty with the ex¬ 
cuse he was looking for: as most of the 
police force would be busy in anti¬ 
insurgency operations, adequate secur¬ 
ity cover could not be provided for the 
loan melas. But the Opposition remained 
unconvinced and even charged that the 
communists were in league with the 
TNV guerrillas to disturb the bank’s 
pro^mnies. Said Ratan Chakraborty, 
the joint secretary of the Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee: “That the TNV 
should choose this occasion to strike 
only proves our point that the TNV is 
plajdng dirty tricks." Nagendra Janwtia, 
the general secretary of the Tripura 
Upajati Juba Samiti, also aired similar 
views. 

But what has discredited the chief 
minister the most is the deasion to use 
armed party cadres to oppose the loan 
melas. And in the absence of adequate 
number of |X)licemen, the loan mela 
venues were transformed into battlefields 


with rival supporters fighting pitched 
battles for three whole days. “I'he 
decision to resist the loan melas was a 
tactical blunder by Nripen Chakrab(?rty. 
especially when the CM himself is using 
the administrative machinery to dole out 
jobs and favours to his ijupporteis just 
before the polls. 1he move alienated 
thousands of poor people from the ruling 
party," commented a senior leader of 
the CPI who wished to remain anony¬ 
mous. 

The chief minister is also under fire 
from his own parlyrnen foi’ taking arbit 
rary and hasty decisions Initially. 
Nripen Cliakraborty had instiucted his 



CM Nripen Chakraborty: hasty daciafons 


party cadres to distnbute loan fonns and 
mobilise as many people :i.- possible so 
that the bank authoiilies would have a 
tough time clearing the applications. But 
suddenly, the cliief irur.ifetoi ^ hanged hiS 
strategy and ordered his supporters to 
resist the loan me/as, LompUined a 
senior member of the slate 

committee: “Chakraborty ha.s Uken has¬ 
ty decisions which have landed the party 
in trouble. 

There are many others who have 
expressed reservations about Nri|xm 
Chakraborty's leadership, especially in 
view of his physical state. 

Subfr Bhaumlk/Agaitata 
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C:OMPANIES 


Riding home on Leyland 

In a close finish, the London-based Hindujas edged out Rahul Bajaj and Manu 
Chhabria to buy Ashok Leyland from the British Rover Group 


F or months the talk of a sale had 
been in the air. Hut last week 
when tlu? final bids w^erc in there 
wBsS a surprise winner. The super-rich 
non-resident group, the Hindujas, beat a 
strong field and snapped up control of 
Madras-based truck manufacturer 
Ashok Leyland. 

'Kill the very end it was a close fight. 
I'he Rover Group of Britain, which 
wanted to sell its 10 per cent stake in 
.Ashok Leyland, had shortlisted three 
possible buyers: the Hindujas who had 
teamed up with a Fiat subsidiary, Iveco; 
Indian two-wheeler king Rahul Bajaj: and 
takeover wizard Manu Chhabria. Almost 


Ashok Leyland as part of the deal but the 
Dutch company was not interested in it 
at the time. ' '"'-V / 

Till the beginning oftf^^ar Bajaj 
was the only industrialist who had show^n 
a sustained interest in buying Ashok 
Leyland. But in the last few months the 
race hotted up with the Hindujas and 
Chhabria getting into the running.!)AF 
also began to show renewed interest in 
the company and made a bid for it in 
collaboration with a US company, Cum¬ 
mins. Rover finally called only three 
contenders—the Hindujas, Bajaj and 
Chhabria—for talks in the middle of, 
October. 



S.P. Hlndu)a (loft) and Rahul Baia|: contanderafor Leyland 


till the very end the favourite was Bajaj, 
who has had his eyes on Ashok Leyland 
for almost three years now. 

T!ie Hindujas have every reason to be 
pleased with their coup. For a relatively 
modest price—estimated at around £28 
million—they have a stake in Leyland 
which controls 28 pei cent of the 
• ommercial vehicles market and its sis¬ 
ter company, Ennorc Foundries. Admits 
Bajaj: “It is an excellent company. It 
canniU go down.” 

I * The s 4le of Leyland had been on the 
cards ewr since tlie Rover Group sold 
its major interests in its trucks division 
toflAF of Holland. Rover also offered 


Right till the very end there was no 
certainty about who would win. At one 
point Iveco was said to have been ready 
to tie up with Bajaj and take a 24 j:«r 
cent stake in the holding company with 
him. Later, however, Iveco teamed up 
with the Hindujas and will be taking a 30 
per cent stake in the holding company. 
At the same time, the Hindujas and Bajaj 
also pursued discussions about sharing 
control of Ashok Leyland, with the 
Hindujas paying the purchase price in 
England and Bajaj becoming its chairman 
and supervising its actiWties. The idea 
was dropped finally when both parties 
began to develop doubts about whether 


it would be a feasible arrangement. 

Rover's final decision has come as a 
bitter blow for Bajaj who was eager to 
add the truck company to his existing 
two-wheeler empire. Bajaj had ganiered 
strong backing for his bid with support 
from Merrill Lynch, which had put 
together a consortium of international 
backers to underwrite Ins bid. Monetari¬ 
ly, too, his offer at £27.4 million was not 
far behind the Hinjuda bid. 

But if Bajaj is disappointed that he has 
not been able to come out on top, the 
Hindujas have equally good reason to be 
pleased with the fact that they have 
finally got a foothold in Indian industry. 
Says S.P. Hinduja: “We have been 
looking for the right investn\pnt for a 
couple of years. But we wanted a 
company which was not owned by any 
family as we do not want to disturb any 
existing owners.” 

Leyland was also a plum buy in other 
ways. For years, profitability has been 
low because of the recession in the 
commercial vehicles market in India. But 
the general consensus is that this is 
bound to pick up in the coming years. In 
1986 Ashok Leyland earned a pre-tax 
profit of Rs 6.4 crores. Says Hinduja, 
“There is definitely a good future for 
transportation in India.” 

Whatever their plan for Ashok Ley- 
land there is no doubt that the Hindujas 
are getting ready for other ventures in 
India. For years the group, which is 
reputed to be worth $150 million and 
which has interests in Europe and the 
US, has stuck largely to trading and 
ventures. In recent years, however, it 
has been considering with fresh interest 
the idea of playing an important role in 
Indian industry. The Hindujas have been 
studying prospects in several industries 
and are now actively considering invest¬ 
ments in power and petrochemicals. 

Till now the Hindujas have been 
known largely as traders. They are now 
determined to change this image. 
Whether they succeed or not is going to 
depend at least to some extent on Ashok 
Leyland's bottom line. 

Paran Bafakriahnan/Mair DM 
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REFINED OILS 


Vying for the frying-pan 

The housewife now has a bewildering variety of 
brands and types to choose from, all promising 
'‘healthy, tasty times" ^ 

iaims of “healthy, tasty times’*, I \ 


C laims of “healthy, tasty times’*, 
attractive packaging and aggressive 
marketing are revolutionising the refined 
oil industry, which has long been domin¬ 
ated by groundnut oil. It was this 
cooking medium that ended the domina¬ 
tion of ghees and vanaspatis in the 
kitchen. The new challengers are soya, 
com, sunflower, safflower {kardi), cot¬ 
ton-seed, nce-bran and other oils— 
some of them manufactured by corpo¬ 
rate heavyweights like Bntannia, Corn 
Products and Lipton. The housewife 
now has a bewildering variety of brands 
and types to choose from---all of them 
claiming to be the best thing that has 
happened to cooking. 

Says Britannia’s Chitra Talwar, “This 
segment of the market is growing and 
tfus is what the bigger companies are 
getting into.’’ Bntannia launched Vital 
(soya oil) in April this year. It was 
portrayed as a premium brand that was 
supenor to the nearly two dozen brands 
of soya refined oil being sold in Madhya 
Pradesh and Delhi. Lipton's sunflower 
oil. Flora, hit the market at the end of 
August and should prove to be a com¬ 
petitor to the eight or nine-year old 
Sunola, manufactured by Tamil Nadu 
Agro. Com Products' international best¬ 
seller, Mazola, was introduced about 
one and a half years ago, close on the 
heels of Ballarpur Industries’ Comola 
and Jaichandra Agro's Comello. Another 
company m the race is Ahmed Mills, 
whose Postman refined groundnut oil 
has straddled the market for 40 years. 
Ahmed Mills has added a safflower oil, 
Dietary, and a sunflower oil, Sona, to its 
range. 

The new entrants are, however, tak¬ 
ing cautious steps. Mazola is sold only in 
certain metropolises. Flora was intro¬ 
duced in Bombay and Calcutta, after 
test-marketing it in Madras. Vital has 
met with considerable success in the 
central soya belt (Madhya Pradesh) and 
in the east and. after facing initial 
resistance, has made inroads in the 
north. 

“The edible oil market is regional 
The west and north are the markets for 
groundnut oil, the east for mustard, 
central India for soya, the south for til 







Vital 


Soya oil: economical 

(sesame), ounflowei -lhis is espenallv 
popular in I'anul Nadu and palm oil." 
says S. Ananthanaravan. gtuup prudiicl 
manager, Bombay Oil Industries l^t 
Ltd, which manutactures Saffola (s.it- 
flower oil). Saffola ha^ been the Oirerun- 
ner of a whole new range of health 
oriented edible oils. Huwevei, Aiiantha- 
narayan feels that as far as her cooking 
medium is concerned, the housewife is 
sceptical about a change, “She is wary 
about anything but the tned and tested 
product. She may switch brands but 
won’t change drastically rcdined 

groundnut to some other gmieric oi! 
She takes a long time to switch and 
there has to be a strong lationale for her 
to do so.” 

And what better rationale could there 
be than safeguarding the family's health'' 
This is the most imptirtant point in 
favour of the new products. Manufactur¬ 
ers are now taking pains to educate 
consumers about the ill-elfects ot satu¬ 
rated fats like butter, gbcc and other 
animal fats, as w’ell as hydrogenated tats 
like vanaspati Each of the new oils 
boasts of a PUFA (poly unsntuTa^ed tatty 
acids) content. Dnlike animal fats, this 
prevents them from building up the 
cholesterol level in the blood. (Inciden¬ 
tally, all vegetable oils have zero 
cholesterol, which is an added advan¬ 
tage.) The PUP'A content of the vanous 
edible oils vanes, but kardi oil is highest 


on the list with 73.3 per cent of PUFA, 
followed by sunflower, com, soya, 
groundnut, til and mustard oil in that 
Older. 

According to Ananthanarayan, “Tlie 
market has picked up in the last five 
years, with the widespread fear of 
cardiac arrests and increasing health 
consciousness. ” The sales pitch on the 
health theme varies. While Lipton's 
Flora IS portrayed as the “lighter to 
^digest” oil. adveilisements of Mazola 






Vegetable oils health-oriented 

give piu('f of how food cooked in the 
medium absorbs 25 per cent less oil than 
that cooked in groundnut oil (this test 
has been authtnificated by the Consumer 
CfUidance Society of India). 

'Li^te and economy are two other 
faitors that determine the housewife’s 
tlioice of cooking medium. "Organolep- 
tics - or the sensory benefits -are an 
irnpiirtant kutor foi the housewife,” 
sa\s I'lhas Joshi. Many consumers are 
biased against “the peculiar taste” of 
ceitain refined oils. However, the pro¬ 
cess ot refining vegetable oils lenders 
tfu'in tasteless and odourless—and 
Ana.nthanaiayan says that blind tasting of 
Saffola has proved that U is so But bias 
IS bald to eliminate 

As lor economy, the soya and sunf¬ 
lower oils are cheaper than the coinpeti- 
tivt- groundnut variant. Says Clnlra 'Lal- 
war, “This is because the raw' materials 
are cheaper. Soya oils, tor instance, are 
15 20 per cent more economical ” 

India’s per capita c’onsumption of edi¬ 
ble oils is SIX kg, a very small figure 
compared to the world average ot 14 kg 
(24 kg in the US). “And yet, there is a 
shortfall which is met through imixirts 
canalised through the State Trading 
Corporation,” says (j. Chandrashekhar, 
secretary of the Indian Dil and Produce 
Exporters Ass(x:iaticjn. According to 
him, the consumption of edible oils 
depends on production levels and the 
production ol oilseeds (other than 
gioundnut), which are still very low. 
“However', it will gather momentum. 
The awareness is increasing, especially 
in small cities and towns,” he says. 
Ranjarui IUpur/0omlwy 
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Today, you can make sure that 
a problem on the shop floor 
doesn’t get back home with you. 


When a vital machine in your factory breaks clown, the problem can 
be a lot more than just setting it right. Your entire production could come 
to a stand-still if the funds you require to set it right are not available 
immediately. 

With one act, you can solve this problem effectively. With one 
act, you can make sure that you don’t carry this problem back home. 



United India’s Machinery 
Insurance Policy - one 
act that can save a 
thousand sleepless nights. 

I’o anticipate problems and act 
accordingly is what success in 
business is all about. Yet there arc 
times when you might not be able 
to anticipate a problem or foresee 
a mishap. 

Ul’s Machinery Insurance 
Policy covers your machmerv 
against any accidental 
loss or damage. A policy that 
comprehensively covers any 
kind of equipment from turbines 
to compressors and pumps to 
generating plants on replacement 
value for partial losses. In the 
event of a mishap, there’s no need to worry. A claim settled realiv 
fast can help you set the machine right in no time at al!. 


At UI, wc believe in understanding people and then needs. lYom 
an industrialist to a landless labourer; a factory worker to a pouhr)^ 
farmer; a ship owner to a toddy tapper.. we believe in reaching out 
to everyone through each of our 915 offices spread across the 
country. Tailoring policies to meet their specific needs. And settling 
their claims fast. 


Yes, as long as there are risks, we'll stand by you - because 
wc are United India. 



UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

{A Subsidiary of the General Insurance Corporation of India) 
24, Whites Road, Madras - 600 014 


Everyday, we’ll be with you. 


Mudra M Ul 3524 





IBM: staging a 

comeback 

I s IBM trying to make a 
comeback in India? For a 
long time now tliere have 
I been indications that the 
' world's leading computer 
j cinnpanv would like to get a 
I loothold in India once again. 

' 'I'hese have been given cre- 
I dence in recent months hy 
; the f.K t that India is once 
' again buying from IBM. The 
I Reserve Bank ot India, no 
i less, lias an ongoing contract 
I with IBM Australia and it has 
; bought Hs \li) crorcs worth of 
! che([iie sorting machines 
I h oin the i ^'inpany. Sevenil 
, KB1 o‘lficers l)avi' already 
been on rraining to tBM Au- 
i -nnha It remains to be seen 
I v/lKlhn iPjivI Will Uy le» ex- 
. [m:u 1 on ilu se \ in (he next 

kSA iiiondis 


Shrugging off 
the takeover tag 

N obody really knew much 
ab^'Ml him when he re- 
I tin ned to his homeland three 
i seais ago. Blit in this short 
1 p<snc>d. h(^ is alre/idy the 
I most well-known non- 
j resident Indian stalking the 
’ corporate corndors. It has 
j been a big jump from running 
I Jumbo Electronics-”-an elec- 
I txonic goods retail business 
I in Dubai—to being the most 
I feared takeover tycoon in 
I India. Dunlop (in partnership 
j with his mentor, k.P. 

! OotMika), Gordon Woodroffe 
and Shaw Wallace—which 
witnessed one of the fiercest 
corporate takeover battles 
ever—are only some of his 
recent acquisitions. 

But is Manohar Ram 
Chhabria now keen to nd 
himself of the “takeover ty- 
; coor/’ tag and establish him¬ 
self as an industrialist in his 
own right? Perhaps, for 
Chhabna now appears to be 
training his sights on green¬ 
field projects. The first “ori¬ 
ginal" Chhabria enterprise 
may well be a beer can 
project he is planning with 



the Industrial Promotion & 

Investment Corporation of 
Orissa Ltd (IPICOL). And 
this makes a lot ot invest¬ 
ment sense, too, for his now- 
very'-own Shaw Wallace will 
then be able to make a foray 
into the canned beer market. 

For the Rs 20-crore project, 

Manu Chhabria has reported¬ 
ly alieady tapped an Italian 
firm for technicai and finan 
cial collaboration. 

PS- In the takeover game, 
his mentor was R P 
(joenka. C(?in( identally, it is 
Goenka again who showed 
the virtues of setting up 
greenfield projects with the 
giant Haldia Potrochem, 
which, again, is coming up in 
the joint sector with the 
West Bengal government a = 
his partner. 

Dilip Thakore 
moves on 

T ill yesterday his hand 
was on the pulse of the 
corporate world of the coun 

Manu Chhabria: takeovers to greenfield pro)ects 


try. But now Dilip Thakore 
(^12), the father of business 
magazines in India, has de¬ 
cided to try his hand at 
writing novels, d'he former 
editor of Business World, the 
magazine that he started for 
the Ananda I Lazar Group in 
1981, will settle down to a 
new life m Bangalore. “I have 
had enough of jounitilism af¬ 
ter ten years. I’m tired. I 
want to bei'ome a novelist 
and, I hope, the country^’s 
most successful novelist. 
Eighty per cent of rny first 


BUSINESS 


tised three years in the Bom¬ 
bay High Court and joined 
Rallis India as assistant 
marketing manager in the 
phamiaceuticals division. 
Feeling the need for a coipo- 
rate news magazine, friend 
and lawyer Ashok Advani and 
he started Business India. 
'Fhakore, who joined as 
assistant prototype editor 
and marketing manager, was 
made the editor when his 
first cover story on (jreat 
Eastern Shipping in 1977 be¬ 
came an instant success. “I 


Dilip Thakore (left) and R. Jagannathan ; the old order changeth... 


Hicvcl 1 ^; rcuflv, ” savs 'I'ha- 
koie, who expects to ( om- 
j'.lete Ills book- the story of 
a battle for siicce^siori in a 
big business gnHii> by the 
end of the year 

Thak<ire hd;. never had 
any lormal training in journal¬ 
ism 1 ie (]iialilieci as a hams¬ 
ter from lancoln’s Inn, prac- 



wTote ten rover stones at a 
stretch and Business India 
soon became the largt'st- 
selling business magazine in 
the cijuntry." The cirt ulalion 
w as 2O,U0() when ITak^^re 
quit and joined Busuicss 
U'Vw/dafter differences with 
Advani in 1981. 

R. Jagannathan w'lio takes 
over fn;ni Dilip Thakore was 
the assistant news editor of 
Business Standaid, Business 
World’s sister publication. 
The grandson ot fonnci edi- 
tor-in chief of the Indian Ex- 
f)ress, V. K. Nara^iriihan, 
Jagannathan has a lot of plans 
for the magazine, “There wall 
not l)e an overnight change, 

It will have to evolve. Our 
focus will be more on the 
yupjjies. IT'rhaps I he onlv 
draw'bac k of the magazine 
was that It was not quick 
enough in lellecting develop¬ 
ments in the cor])orate field. 
So I will maintain its 
strength, which is its well- 
researched articles, and 
make it a little more timely." 
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Thepriceof 

privacy 

A lot of hoo-ha has been raised in the media lately in 
the wake of two separate incidents where the 
authorities of the Madras Cricket Club (MCC) «and the 
Calcutta Swimming Club (CSC) refused admission to a 
well-known cricketer and a composer, respectively, on 
the common ground that their dress did not conform to 
club regulations. Clothed in the populist argument that 
dubs such as these are relics of an effete Raj, the 
incidents have been somewhat unfairly overdrama¬ 
tised. 

Most of these arguments miss one essential point: 
should or should not the right of privacy be respected? 
A civilised society guarantees its citizens a modicum of 
privacy and respects his inalienable nght to draw his 
own boundaries thereof. A club is a private place—not 
open to the public at large and where the rights of 
admission are reserved in any case. Naturally, it is 
common sense that members are perfectly free to 
define their own rules (as long as these do not 
transgress constitutional edicts on caste, religion, etc.) 
and which might well extend to codes of sartorial 
COndUCt. 

There are enough prece- 
dents to show that it is 
^ y quintessentially civil to re- 

spect such private rules as 
might be, howsoever quaint 
or ridiculous they might 
jn n appear. Suffice it to cite but 
H three examples. Ever since 
Diamond, the pet dog of .Su" 
Newton (then Master 
of Trinity College, Cam- 
SUJOY GUPTA bridge), accidentally knodted 
wmmmmmmmmmmmammmtm over a Candle and bumt SOme 
of Newton^s Prindpia manuscripts way back in the 17th 
century, keeping dogs as pets is forbidden in the 
Masters* quarters. The rule stands till today, as a mark 
of respect for Newton. 

Also, at Trinity College, certain lawns are tradi¬ 
tionally reserved for college dons alone. Even the 
Queen skirts these lawns—not minding that dons 
accompanying her tread on the grass. 

And finally, there is the famous episode of Mahatma 
Gandhi*s visit to Buckingham Palace in 1931 clad in his 
usual attire. The Mahatma made it clear that he would 
not change out of his ‘^minus-fours**—as he humorously 
dubbed his loincloth—to meet King George V. In other 
words, he was perfectly happy to abide by Palace rules 
and not call on the King, rather than wear the 
regulation plus-fours. History records that King 
George waived the rules. 

In retrospect, Mahatma Gandhi’s stand is a fine 
reflection of his respect and consideration for others* 
privacies. Respect begets respect. A point gate¬ 
crashers throu^ rules might well ponder over. 


DIVIDENDS 


Bharat Pipes & Fittings: 

18% (same) for year ended 30 
June, 1987. 

George Williamson (Assam): 

28% (22%) for year ended .'10 
June. 1987. 

Goodricke Group: 40%> for 
year ended 30 June, 1987. 
Graphite Vicarb: 12% (10%) 
tor year ended 30 June, 1987 


PRODUCTS 


Richardson Hindustan: Has 
launched Oil of Olay, the interna-, 
tionalJy famous beauty fluid, in 
collaboration with their parent 
company, Richardson Vicks Inc. 


ISSUES 


B&A Sucks: 10.90 lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at par on 11 
November. 

Cement Corpn. of Gujarat: 

140..S lakh equity shares ot Rs 10 
each fur cash at par on 30 
November. 

Hitech Drilling Sen ices In¬ 
dia: 7,97,90 equity shares ot Ks 
10 each at par on 9 Novemlx'r. 
JCT Electronics: 114.8 lakh 
sliares of Rs 10 each sometime 
in November, Rs 450 lakh worili 
ot shares wi 11 be offered to 
NRIs. 


RESULTS 


George Williamson (Assam): 
3'otal income Rs .58.66 crores 
(Rs 52.06 crores) for year ended 
30 June, 1987 Profit before tax 
and depreciation Rs 8.22 crores 
(Rs 6.85 ciores) and profit after 
tax and depreciation Rs 4.77 
crores (Rs 3 03 crores). 
(iocKiricke (troup: 3'urnover 
Rs .50,41 crores (Rs 42.82 
Cl ores) for year ended 30 June, 
1987 Profit before taxation and 
depreciation Rs 14.29 crores 
Indnd I^ubricants and Spe¬ 
cialities: Sates turnover Rs 
91.72 crores (Rs 74.22 crores) 
for year ended 30 June, 1987. 
(jrOvSs profit Rs 7.37 crores (Rs 
5.77 ( l ores) and net profit Rs 
2.89 crores (Rs 1.65 crores). 
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Oct. 3 One year Fiva years 
1917 earlier earlier 
Based on wholesale pnees 
of selected essentials 


Oct 30 
1987 

One year 
earlier 
Five years 
earlier 


Oct 30 
1997 

One year 
earlier 
Five years 
earlier 




[ Source Bombay Bullion Association Ltd ) 
Chen by Nilratan Matty 
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PROFILE 


The l oa n messiah 

Despite the barrage of criticism from within and without the party, Union 
minister of state for finance Janardhan Poojary’s loan melas continue to win 

him immense popularity 


U 


charge Ramakrishna 
Hegde that he is mislead¬ 
ing the people of Karna¬ 
taka, ” he thunders. “But 
he cannot fool all the 
people all the time. ” So Janardhan Pooj- 
ary, Union minister of state for finance, 
launches a rhetorical tirade and sets the 
tone for his double role as president of 
the KPCC(l). Poojary's arrows find their 
mark. The chief minister, beset with 
problems of his own, goes on the 
defensive. He is driven to calling the 
emaciated-looking Poojary a scarecrow, 
perhaps not realising how that reflects 
on himself. Poojary chuckles in magnani¬ 
mous glee, refusing to retort. He pre¬ 
fers to remark on the fact that Hegde, 
after repeated barbs from the peripatetic 
Poojary, who toured 11 Karnataka dis¬ 
tricts m a few weeks, finally took a 
belated tour of his own state. “We have 
made Hegde go to the people, it is a 
victory for the Congress(I),“ he says 
piously. 

Poojary, now celebrating ten years in 
power (he rode to Parliament in a 
never-before hat-tnek from Mangalore 
district in 77, '80 and '84) has spent a 
decade perfecting the art of piousness. 
He does not drink, does not attend fancy 
luncheons, does not misuse his personal 
car, sends his children to municipal 
schools, and makes his family travel to 
Agra by public bus. He has carefully 
cultivated an image of personal probity, 
of incorruptibility, and has almost a 
fetish for living up to that image. He 
works sometimes for 18 hours a day. 
People have been given appointments to 
see him at 2.00 am and come in bleary- 
eyed to find Poojary poring over his 
papers. 

But he is a man caught up in a 
one-dimensional world of his own mak¬ 
ing, if not like Narcissus, then at least 
like Mohandas Gandhi. Poojary, on his 
part, keeps playmg the role. V.N. Subba 
Rao of tl^ Indian Express, Bangalore, 
called him a “megalomaniac'’. Even 
friends concede that he is “theatrical". 
But he continues unabashed. In fact, he 
is quite unable to change the pattern, 
even in front of a crowd of cynical 
reporters. To them, he brags about his 


immv &^l4Nfmrb9r tMT 


long hours and wearying days. Suddenly 
his voice drops low. “Since 1 became a 
minister, I have not even had the lime to 
watch ;a movie," he says pathetically. 

rise again. “But 
the ministers in Karnataka, they even 
have time to act in one." His reference is 
to the film Avasthe, which has a star cast 
full of politicians including the ministers 
for rural development and information. 
The reporters laugh 
and Poojary scores 
again. 

To watch Poojary at 

a loan mela is to see A 

tlie actor merge with 

the politician. Superb 

at drawing on the 

emotions of the mas- 

ses, Poojary flaunts ^ 

his own poverty, and 

crudely appeals to the 

susceptible women in 

the audience. In India, 

he says, poor women 

sometimes are left 

with little option other 

than selling them- 

selves or killing them- 

selves. But now the 

Congress(I) was offer- ^ 

ing a third option. “We 

will give you a loan," 

he ends, the tears roll- K 

ing down his face. I'he ^ 

women in the audience >0% 

are moved, while the 

bank officers on the ' 


dais begin to squirm at the prospect of 
doling out more unrecoverable money. 
For Poojary it is time to move on to 
another stage. 

Poojary executes loan melas in his 
garb of Union minister of state for 
finance. They are, however, more his 
contribution as a politician. It is Poojary 
who IS to blame for much of the criticism 
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But recently, in Parlwment, I asked for 
statewise statistics about divorce peti¬ 
tions filed by women under Section 125 
between 1984-86. While the figures for 
1984 and 1985 were made available, the 
government refused to provide any in¬ 
formation for 1986. But my private 
sources have informed me that there 
were not more than two or three cases 
filed in 1986, and that not a single 
Muslim woman has filed under the 1986 
Muslim Personal Law. So much for the 
protection of their rights!" 

While the immlanas keep issuing indig¬ 
nant fat was against the heretic, Anf can 
calm down sufficiently to explain his 
resignation and alienation from Rajiv 
Gandhi's government. “The Personal 
Law Bill is not very important. I ex- 


He projects himself energetically as 
a sworn enemy of fundamentalism, 
both Muslim and Hhidu. And yet, his 
aHiance with V.P. Singh has tarred 
him with the fundamentalist brash 


Singh’s flirtations with the RSS and 
theBJP 


Am 


Khan In a spirited demonstration against the Congresa(l): emotlona run high 


pressed rny reservations, but I really 
resigned because of the government's 
stand on communal parties. The way 
respectability and credibility are being 
conferred on communalists is totally 
unacceptable." 

A fter a silence (politically speaking) 
of six months following his resigna¬ 
tion, Arif Mohammad Khan recovered 
his voice and started lambasting Rajiv 
Ciandhi and his policies. He is, in fact, 
the first dissident to have done so. And 
he has not stopped. Questioned about 
the possible alliance of the Jan Morcha 
with communal and revivalist parties, 
like the BJP and the RSS, he evades a 
direct answer by exploding into a tirade 
against the Prime Minister. 

" fhis g(wernment has announced our 
expulsion trom the party—but no official 
written injunction has come to any one of 
us >0 far. How can they talk about 
morals when they can't even give a 
showcause notice.'^ “ 

^ Unwillingly, maybe unwisely, but in- 


t evitably, Arif Mohammad Khan also 
comments on the fundamentalism rear¬ 
ing its head among the majority com¬ 
munity. But the Prime Minister is still 
the primary whipping boy. “He con¬ 
gratulated the Rajasthan chief minister, 
Harideo Joshi, on his handling of the 
Deorala incident 20 days after the inci¬ 
dent! But had he sent paramilitary forces 
instead—even if that meant some ex¬ 
tremists being killed—the whole move¬ 
ment would not have gathered momen¬ 
tum the way it has. But Rajiv Gandhi 
couldn't do it because he signed the 
Muslim Personal Law Bill.” 

Nudged back to the present, he is 
happy to talk about the extensive travell¬ 
ing he has been doing over the last one 
and a half years to speak at public 
gatherings. Arif Mohammad Khan has 
Uie reputatioh of having excellent rela¬ 
tions with journalists everywhere. He 
will even drop every engagement and 
I rush to vi^t a journalist who is sick! 

I Immediately after his resignation, he 


used to speak mostly on the thorny 
Muslim Personal Law and the spectre of 
communalism. Now, of course, he has 
the Jan Morcha and V. P. Singh to speak 
about. 

“At the moment we are not a political 
party—but we are not going to take 
sanyas from politics." But be is remark¬ 
ably evasive about when and how the 
entry into politics will take place. At the 
moment, both he and the other mem¬ 
bers of the Jan Morcha arc more than 
happy to have a non-pOlitical forum 
which can have a much wider mass base 
than any political party. He himself feels 
he has excellent rapport with the people 
of India, though some of his enemies say 
that “he is so hated by his own commun¬ 
ity that he cannot enter any predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim town without being heavi¬ 
ly protected by goondas, or without 
V.P. Singh". 

He is also responsible for organising 
the entire media campaign of the Jan 
Morcha, and enlisting support for its 
leaders. However, in spite of his devo¬ 
tion to V. P. Singh, it is Ariin Nehru who 
really commands the allegiance of Anf 
Mohammad Khan. 

But however much he may rage about 
Rajiv Gandhi and the present govern¬ 
ment, Arif is in no hurry to quit the Lok 
Sabha where he is the Congress(l) MP 
from Bharaich, UP. “Why should I give 
up a forum which gives me so much 
visibility?" he counters the enquiry. But 
he says he has offered to resign if the 
government gives him a written under¬ 
taking to hold elections within two 
months of that resignation. “I am confi¬ 
dent the people of my constituency 
would re-elect me. 'fhat is why I would 
be willing to resign if they demanded it." 
So far, the government has not replied 
to this generous offer of conditional 
resignation! 

Meanwhile, his family resources seem 
to keep him going not just in comfort but 
with a certain style. Even a casual visitor 
is overwhelmed with offers of hospitality 
in the traditional Muslim style. Apart 
from his salary as an MP, he has no 
other source of demonstrable income— 
though he modestly mentions his wife's 
legal profession. But neither of these 
can account for the lavish style in which 
he maintains a household. 

The success or failure of the Jan 
Morcha—whether it is here to stay on 
or whether it will disappear into thin 
air—is still to be Tletermined. But it 
seems safe enough to predict that Arif 
Mohammad Khan will always contrive to 
keep himself visible in the world of 
Indian politics. 

Chitirito Bangrll with Rajiv Shukla/ 
MawOaM 
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I t'wasa Miall incideiit that would not 
normaBy have attracted much atteii' 
tion. At 2pm on Saturday, 10 
October. 1967, well-known musician 
Ananda Shankar turned up at the gate of 
the exdtMive Calcutta Swimming Chib. 
Shankar was dressed in his usual attire, 
"a karta-pyjama" and dupp^. The 
doorman took one look at him and 
refused to allow him into the club. 
Shankar was surprised. What had he 
done wrong? Well said the doorman, he 
was improperiy dressed. 

Shankar began to get a little annoyed 
and the secretary S.B. VeDoz was sent 
for. He took one look at Shankar, 
escorted him into his room and t^ 
repeated, slightly more politely, what 
the doorman had said. Now Sluuikar got 
more than a little an^. Surely, Indians 
wearing kurta-churiiarm their own 
country could not be said to be improp¬ 
erly dressed? Velloz remained firnt 
Shankar would have to leave. Half ah 
hour later, the member who had invited 
Shankar—Kishore Bhimani—turned up 
and entreated the seaetary to let his 


code 


Kii! /.v out: i<'(iny .'s 

(iii()ti-knrl;i (ould he ni. Hut 
fio one AS (jtille sure w luit 
(i >u.\iiiuU'\ hiiiiun ionuul wciw 


l^antin. No^ said Velloz, Shankar was 
'fii«¥cocrectly dressed. At this, Bhimani 
;im ShnAar left ffl sometMiig of a huff. 

notthe first tinie that a Rq 
jgmchibhadtuiiiedoutanlndianinem- 
fx being "knpropeily dressed”—' 
^lloertainlywai’tbellielaatNar- 
iMfty die matter wooU have ended 
tiiert^ except for tsmtUngSk One, that 
a joiiam^aifCaieRtth's 
venierahle Tte^ilatmnantiAioiteAxiut 


theincideiitpalhefiont>fegeofthe . 
following day's piper. And tvoi that 
Bhunani's aitfele obvioushr touched a 
chordamonghiareaden,aettingoffa- 
popular outcry, an avahuKhe of prateats. 




o days after Shankar had been 
turned out. a group of about 100 peisons 
forced their way into the dub, stripped 
to the waist and dived into the club’s 
pool. A few days after this, anodter 500 
persons stormed into the damaged 

furniture and shouted slo^uis aganst the 
club's pohdei. The dub’s empk^ees 
reacted by assauhmg the photopnphers 
who had come to cover the incident 
Shankar gained support for his dress 
from other, more respe^Ue sources. 
Actor lector Bannmjee issued a state- 
mmt in his defence that said: "Buffoons 
who pay cn: climb their way mto commit¬ 
tees of dubs feel they can dispuse their 
lack of refinement and upbringing by 
acquiring Western attire as a syi^ of 
univeraal acceptance, and it is time some 
of us took their trousers down and 
kidted some sense into where they 
obviously accommodate their grey 
matter.” 

Said Delhi’s TbeHinduatan Times: 
"These once British-dominated places of 
entertainment and etiquette fon^ seem 
to imagine that they are still serving the 
white coioniai masters.” And the New 
Toifr Times carried a long report on the 
incident with the sub-headline: "Promin¬ 
ent musician expelled from a dub for 
wearing Indian-style clothes. ’’ 

A ccxsding to the Calcutta Swiinming 
Chib, it was not that simple. -The 
dub does aBow Indian dress but only if it 
is "formal”. It wiH allow "paivshi and dho¬ 
ti witti cbqppiafs and also aberaani and 
cfnsildkrwithcftappafe’’. Shankar, laifrM’- 
tunately, was not wearing either of 
these. Further, said VeDoz, “Every 
private club has its own set (ff rules and 
bye-laws within which the monbers ami 
guests are to adhere.” 

Shankar retorted that it was absurd to 
expect members to wear sfteriRaafe 
dming the day and that he saw no reason 
why a kurfe-eftunkfar ensemble was lesa 
fionnalthanadboti-Jnirta. Chibpieaiifent 
M.P. Jafaui dakned that anyhow. Slunk- 
ar had been wearing loose p> 9 lu^ 
whidi were dearly not fruiM This, 
Shankar strondr (fenies. 

The Calcutta Swimming Club's app- 
porters have seized two of VeOoz’s 
statements to defend the dub. The first 
is that a private did) is eniilled to its pwp 
rulesIiUMfofect, nnnyoditf Caictttfii 
dubebaveslMflardtesstegalttfons)- 
Aid lecttd to dud just McMi^ 

ibooccMdlfoddidiAfe bfebcim 

nipteotuoiid) tile agM <foea not mea^ 






thttthedid>ihcNiklil«>b^tta niiek ' 
Shwktt^vdetenoeisthainobo^dh- 
pttM ther^ of t dub to have ndftt, 
iwt that surahTi tiiere is aomethbig 
biaane about a dub diat allowa members 
'VtM meats Many kbxlof infonnai 
: .weateth Ureas fitanjeaw to aborts but 
~ suddtenbr mts sebMiigIfteous when it 
t ofimei to Indian dress. ^ is a pity, "he 
sa 3 % ‘^ttVnow we Indians have not 
cultivated a pride in being Indiai. ” 

Worse stilt, he suggests, are the stories 
he has heard of members who, on b(^ 
refused admittance to the club for wear* 
ing Indian dress, smgdy strh>peddown 


■ 





to swimndiv trunks and were then, 
attowedai. The dob’s supporters say 
that this represents no anomaly. The 
Cafcatta Swimmfay Club is a (ports chib 
jo4 to.<>nnot bon casual Western dnms 
aw&atjoaiia. Plirenmi^aiQ^Shank* 
ar* bMi^whybipifitonfor^h^ 
'dress? 


turned out of Cdoitia.Swheniing 



Chib Inings into a focus, a 
much deeper issue: the virtual 
breakdown of aO dress codes in 
IPSO’s hidia. That there should 
be so much disagreement over 
whether a Joirta-cbuiildar 
constitutes fMmal dress shows 
how few hard and fost rules 
there are on tte subject, 
bids today, is mi exception, 
afly kiformal country with <me 
notableeineption: the old cokmiai dubs. 

The Cdci^ Swironfeig Club’s rules 
may seem rtitpid ftiid sycophantically 
pro*Westetn but the feet is that they are 
no difkrent from the rulee of many 
chiba dnoughout die country. As 
pointed out in a fetter to the 
seeTetitty of Bengal: 
hayiqg-t&dfown 

lagfebDonire 
nwreatrinienttbao 
WiBfemOiw’Oub 










At Cakotta's exclusive and fornial 


Ben^ Chib (which had no Indian mem 
bers till I960), CoL Niniia(Sarkar, the 


secretary, feels that "members come to 
the dub to relax in a disdphned environ 


ment ..No one protests against schools 
ui#)rins or the uniforms of the armed 


forces. Then why this outcry against 
chfos?" The Bengal Club also does not 
allow members to enter the premises 


Wearing **kurta with pyjama, chundaror 


trousers. But this rule is not strictly 


enforced and certainly, the chowkidaris 


not allowed to rudely turn "improperly 


attired’’ guests or members away. 
Elsewhere, the story is the same. At 


the uppity Bangalore Club, dress regula 
tions are fairly strict. Only lounge suits 


or jackets with ties are allowed in some 


areas after 8 pm and "normal acceptable 
chress” is required at other times. 


Apparently, kmgis and dhotis are not 


considered normal acceptable dress. 
Nevertheless, the dub is not ham<£[sted 


about enfordng these regulations. Re 
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Rusty Karanjla In a ddpgand pMs: the Parti 


cently, a politician s son turned up 


atthedubinadho&r. They did not 


throw him out but wrote him a 


polite letter afterwards explain 


ing how he had contravened 


dub regulations. In Madras, 


the rules are more strictly 


enforced. Former Indian 


cricket captain 


Qishan Singh Bedi was recent^ rdused 
admisskm to the Madras Cricket Chibbh 


the grounds that he was improperly 
dreraed. When Becfi went to the press 
wfth the incident, the dub suU^ retali 
ated by putting up a notke saying that 
''memb^ are hereby infornuM) n^^ 
sign Mr Bishan Bedi as guest to avoid 
embarrassment to then^lves” 


Bombay, periu^ India’s most infot;' 
mal dty, al^ has its quota of Raj- 
hangover clubs with dress regulations. 
Most have since liberalised these rules 


considerably. At the Willingdon, Bom 


bay’s most exclusive dub, there are no 
particular regulations except that shorts 
and the like are not allowed on the 


verandah after 7 pm. At the Turf Club, 
all that is required is ajacket and tie in 
the members’ enclosure on race days. 


The exception seems to be the up¬ 
wardly mobile Bombay Gymkhana 


where dress regulations have made a 


comeback recently. Ranq Zakaria, the 


historian and former Maharashtra minis 


ter, learned this the hard way. He and 
his wife had been invited to lunch at the 


club by the ubiquitous J.C.Jam, former 


chief executive of the Indian Post. Jain 


and Mrs Zakaria (who edits the Times of 


India's Sunday Review) apd the other 
guests (the Nihal Singhs; he was then 


editor of the Indian Post) were all 


’’properly’’ dressed but Zakana had worn 


leather sandals along with his bush-shirt 


and trousers. 
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collect a pair of shoes for her husband. 
Zakaria wore them and was then allowed 
to eat. The new dress stringency is said 
to be inspired by the Gymkhana's new 
president, the well-groomed Khalid 
Ansari who is editor of Mid-day ani was 
once Gentleman magazine's Man of the 
Year. 

H otels used to have formal dress 
regulations but now, even they 
seem to have abandoned the battle. For 
years, the swishiest night spot in Bom¬ 
bay was the Taj Mahal Hotel’s Rendez¬ 
vous where a dark suit was required 


apparel. Then, in 1975, two years after 
the restaurant moved to a new location 
on the roof of the Taj’s Intercontinental 
Tower, it decided to scrap the formality. 
Initially, the Rendezvous’s sales were 
marginally affected but soon, business 
went up by 20 per cent. The Taj's great 
rival, the Oberoi Towers also insisted on 
fonnal dress for its Supper Club when it 
first opened, but the formality was 
quickly dropped. 

Still, old habits die hard. When the 
Oberoi chain opened its showpiece new 
hotel, The Oberoi, in Bombay last year, 
the group’s vice-chairman, P.R.S. ‘Bik- 



Ancfida Shankar: kicking upafurora 
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ki’ Oberoi threw a grand dinner, the 
cards for which said 'black-tie'. Ip the 
event, the host himself turned up in a 
dinner jacket but few of his guests did. 

As one participant in the revelry Said the 
next day: "Only Bikki and his waiters 
dressed up for the party." 

In fact, the most formally dressed 
people at Indian hotels tend to be 
restaurant managers for whom dinner 
jackets (if not tails) constitute a uniform. 
This has led to many embarrassing 
situations particularly in the Bombay film 
industry where the usual costume is 
open-necked polyester shirt, gold chain 





A 

JL, Jmrn t th0 ftiopwtt', 
th(mgh it seems itmt 
safari suit U on its, , 
way out in top 
Tnanapementcircles, 

The younger 
generation of 
industrialists all seem 
to eschew it 

- 



and white shoes. Five years ago, the 
Canadian boyfnend of a popular film 
actress arrived at a film magazine party 
at a five-star hotel in his best white 
dinner jacket only to find the male stars 
asking him to refill their glasses! Nor are 
Bombay's film folk particularly well- 
versed in matters of dress. At a banquet 
thrown during the coronation of the King 
of Bhutan, actor Dev Anand noted that 
his card said 'black tie’ and dressed 
accordingly: he arrived dressed in a high 
collared floral shirt, tight corduroy 
trousers and a bright green velvet 
jacket. As protocol officials looked star¬ 
tled, Anand explained that he was wear¬ 
ing a black necktie. 

The King of Bhutan seems to require 
formal wear wherever he goes. Says 
Shona Adhikari, public relations manager 
of Welcomgroup, "If the King of Bhutan 
is present at a function, you will not find 
anyone in shorts. ’’ Adhikari feels that 
Delhi is far less formal than Calcutta. 

She gives a recent example. "The 
Maurya held the Mrs Delhi competition 
which was followed by dinner and the 
invitation cards mentioned 'formal wear’. 
But many husbands of contestants 
turned up in shirts and trousers and no 
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cythruvvs were raised/' Adds another 
Maurya (jfficial, “We include the phrase 
‘fomial wear' in cards not as a disciplin¬ 
ary measure but to add dignity to the 
occasion.” 

T he area in which dress standards 
have altered the most is the govern¬ 
ment. The home ministry issued a 
circular for civil servants regarding 
dress on 27 January, 1954,and since then 
there have been few modifications in the 
rules though the interpretation has 
changed substantially. 

“It has become usual,” read the 



circular, “to adopt for (less formal and 
semi-official) occasions a purely Western 
style of dress, which by historical asso¬ 
ciation, tends to continue in the minds of 
the people a feeling that government 
officials are still part of an ‘alien’ 
bureaucracy and a class apart.” 

The circular went on to list the kind of 
dress that the government felt would 
“assist in the maintenance of correct 
standards”. For office wear, bureaucrats 
should wear: “A short buttoned-up coat 
and trousers which need not be of the 
same colour. Either garment may be 
white, grey or of any other quiet shade. 
Loud or gaudy colours should be 
avoided. In the hot weather, a bush shirt 
may be woni informally in office... 'fhe 
material may be cotton, silk or wool as 
found suitable but it should be swadeshi, 
preferably hand-spun and hand-woven. ” 

In fact, bureaucrats rarely wear jack¬ 
ets to office unless the weather requireK 
them to. And even then, most prefer 
Western dress which is certainly not 
made from any swadeshi matenal. One 
of the rare bureaucrats who appears to 
heed the spirit of the circular is Mam 
Shankar Aiyar, the irrepressible joint 
secretary in the Prime Minister’s office 
who is often mistaken for a Youth 
Congress worker because he wears 
khadi kurta-churidar to office. Ironically, 
the home ministry circular does not 
permit kurtas, and last year, when the 
government asked civil servants to 
dress better, many bureaucrats thought 
the message was directed at the 
swadeshi Aiyar. (It was not. He still 
dresses the same.) 

The home ministry was clear back in 
1954, what Indian ‘formal dress’ was. 
“Black sherwani and white or cream 
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omhay's film 
folk are not 
particularly 
well-versed in matters 
of dress. Dev Anand 
arrived at a banquet 
during the coronation 
qft^ King ofBkidan 
in a high-collaredt 
flqrflU shiri, tight 
.&^ntpifirom^s and, 
' bd^kt velvet 



Amitabh Bachchan: bringing a new look to 
Parliament 


trousers. In the hot weather, the sher¬ 
wani may also be white or cream. ’’ 
Bandh ^alla or jt)dhpuri coais could only 
be worn on “less fonnal occasions and 
evening parties”. Dhotis were not even 
mentioned. 

Since then, the sherwani (or achkan) 
has been dropped by most civil servants 
and the simple bandh f^alla elevated to 
fonnal status. (I'he ingenious Natwar 
Singh has safari suits which can be 
converted into bandh gallas at the push 
of a press button.) This contrasts with 
the practice in Pakistan where achkans 
are still insisted on. General Zia, for 
instance, will rarely attend a banquet in a 
simple bandh galla; Rajiv Gandhi on the 
other hand hardly, if ever, wears the 
kind of sherwani preferred by his foppish 
grandfather. 

O n the whole, politicians have not 
just stopped dressing 'formally', 
they’ve even stopped dressing Indian. 
The classic instance is of the lungi or 
dhoti, once almost a requirement for 
Indian politicians. Even the Anglicised 
Krishna Menon who had difficulty speak¬ 
ing any Indian language (including his 
native Malayalam) always wore one in 
India. That began to change after Lai 
Bahadur Shastri’s death in 1966. Mrs 
Gandhi's new kitchen cabinet, consisting 
of the likes of Dinesh Singh and Inder 
Gujral, wouldn’t be seen dead in dhotis 
and their influence in political matters 
apparently extended to dress as well. In 
1969, when the Congress split, ostens¬ 
ibly on the grounds of ideology, sceptics 
may have been forgiven for thinking that 
the real difference was one of dress. 

The CcHigress(O) consisted of the dhoth 
wearers: Atulya Ghosh, S. Njjali^ppa, 
Kamaraii Moraiji Desai and the like. 
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lifestyle 


'rhe Congre8s(R) on the other hand, had 
men like Mohan Kumaramangalam and 
Rajni Patel who not only eschewed 
dhoti-kurta but also didn’t waste their 
time with khadi. 

Recalls Rafiq Zakaria of that period; 
“Rajni Patel and others made it all right 
for politicians to wear Western clothes. 
They* were not all traditional Congress¬ 
men and saw no need to wear khadi." 
T^e trend caught on and bit by bit, 
virtually all the dhoti-wearers seemed to 
leave Mrs Gandhi’s Congress. Young 
Turk Chandrashekhar was thrown out 
and Mohan Dharia who always wore a 
Gandhi-top/also left. 

The real decline, however, came in 
Sanjay Gandhi’s Emergency-era when a 


Film director G.V. Iyer .: the South Indian 




Natwar Singh: adopting the eafart 

new uniform consisting of a shapeless 
khadi kurta worn over dumpy pyjamas 
came into vogue. This was the first time 
in Indian history that politicians had 
dared to appear in what had, hitherto, 
been considered nightsuits, or at best, 
clothes for lounging around at home in. 
Perhaps predictably, the Emergency led 
to the departure of the last few dhoti- 
wearers from the Congress: Jagjivan 
Ram and H.N. Bahuguna who defected 
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n, the whole, 
politicians have not 
just stopped dressing 
fn^npdily’, they have 
oven stepped dressing 
: Ir^ia/n. The classic 
instance is of the 
lungi ordkoti, once 
almost a requirement 
fqf Indian politicians 


to form the Congress for Democracy. 
And when the party split yet again in 
1978, the dhotiwallahs like Y.B. Chavan 
stayed out of Mrs Gandhi's faction. 

In their place came men like A. R. 
Antulay who still prefers white safari 
suits (though he also wears Aligarhi 
pyjama and kurtas) and Vasant Sathe 
who even wears a suit to official func¬ 
tions. In the states, the new chief 
ministers like Arjun Singh (in Madhya 
Pradesh) and Gundu Rao (in Karnataka) 




were all safari-suit men. 

Since then, matters have improved 
slightly. The emergence of the Rajiv 
(landhi-set meant that churidars re¬ 
placed pyjamas and dress became a little 
more shapely, the new Rajiv men 
eschewed safari suits; Amitabh Bach- 
chan created a new parliamentary 
fashion with polyester-k/?acf/ kurtas: 
Murli Deora started wearing elegant 
beige suits (for his troubles. George 
Fernandes called him 'that man in the 
gabardine suit’) and Vyjayanthimala 
came to the Lok Sabha in a variety of 
dazzling South Indian silk saris. 


osi companies too have gone for a 

-more informal office style. At the 

fata Administrative Service, where a 
suit was once considered necessary, 
new recruits are now infomed that a 
shirt and tie will do. At Shaw Wallace, 
once the very model of a pucca Calcutta 
box‘wallah company, it is now regarded 
as acceptable for executives to wear 
bush shirts (albeit in sober colours). In 
the winter, ties are required but coats, 
are only ‘preferred’, not necessary. At 
Metal Box, the old dress code has also 
altered. Says B.S. Venkatraman. the 
company’s vice-president (marketing): 
“In the 50’s all officers wore suits. In the 
60's senior officers always wore ties, 
and jackets were a must when they went 
out on official work. But from 1971, the 
business world consciously began to 
give .up jackets and ties, with ITC’s Ajit 
Haksar leading the way. '* 

Metal Box is fairly typical of most 
box-waZbA companies. Like others of its 
ilk, the company discovered the safari 
suit in the late 1970's; more specifically 
when a new boss, P. K. Nanda (1977-82) 
started wearing the bpsh-import. Since 
then, Metal Box like most other com- 
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LIFESTYLE 


panies seems to have ruled that the 
safari suit is a fairly acceptable form of 
dress. 

Who brought the safari suit to India? 
Burlingtons of Bombay ^e the credit 
but the chances are that travellers 
brought it in from Australia and Souths 
east Asia where it became a rage in the 
early 70's. Soon, nearly everybody was 
wearing safari suits. Atk) while the 
garment's present 'down-market', 'bad 
taste' image may well be justified, 
among its early wearers were such 
pretenders to sartorial splendour as the 
then youthful Nusli Wadia and—even— 
J.R.D. Tata. The safari suit quickly 
became a uniform for middle to senior 
level executives, though some refused 
to touch it and a few insisted on wearing 
the somewhat more elegant, belted 
■original rather than a shapeless imitation 
turned out by Indian tailors. At the 
moment though it seems that safari suit 
is on its way out in top management 
circles. The younger generation of in¬ 
dustrialists all seem to eschew it. One 
instance: while Dhirubhai Ambani is still 
a safari suit man, neither of his sons 
would be seen dead in one. 

Of course, even within the corporate 
world there are variations. Advertising' 
tends to be a less formal profession with 
few dress rules at the smaller agencies. 
At the big agencies, however, dress 
regulations can be strict. Says Ashis 
Mitra, senior vice-president of Hindus¬ 
tan Thompson: "Calcutta's power prob¬ 
lem has made it difficult for me to insist 
that my executives wear ties and jackets 
in the summer. But in the winter, they 
must. Formal dress reflects efficiency 
and promotes discipline." In advertising 
terms of course, ‘formal’ doesn't neces¬ 
sarily mean 'stuffy'. When Titoo Ahluwa- 
lia (now chairman of MARG) headed 
Hindustan Thompson's IMRB subsidi¬ 
ary, he still managed to look as though 
he had stepped out of the pages of 
French Vogue. 

Interestingly, it is the newer com¬ 
panies, in the new fangled professions 
that have some of the strictest dress 
regulations. Megabyte, a computer 
company headed by the fiercely entrep¬ 
reneurial Apama Mafatlal and Jay Kunda 
insists that its employees wear a uniform 
of grey trousers, white shirts, blue ties 
cind blue jackets. Mafatlal and Kunda— 
who are both women—wear the same 
uniform themselves. 


S o, in an increasingly relaxed dress 
environment, was the Calcutta 
Swimming Club justified in refusing en¬ 
try to An^da Shankar? The answer 
seems to be 'yes\ A club can refuse 
entry to anybody who contravenes its 
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Prasad Bldapa In daalgnar dhoti-kurta-shawl\ Dasal: tha dhoti-kurta-topl^afii out with him 


IT 

. JL..he emergence 
of the Rajiv 

! Gandhi-sei meant that 
churidars 
pyjamas and dress 
J, tmame a little more 
;' ^ shapely . The new ' 
Be^v mm eschewed 



rules. But were the rules fair to begin 
with? There, the answer seems to be 
‘no’. It makes little sense to allow 
virtually all forms of Western dress and 
then get self-righteous over a kurta- 
churidar. Especially as most of India 
seems to regard it as quite an acceptable 
form of dress. But then, if everything 
was fair and logical, perhaps those 
frayed remnants of the Raj, the 
clubs,wouldn't be around anyway. 

MiiJNiiSinluiand Nandini 
Datgupta/CalciiMa with Patraleklia 
Chattarlaa/AtowOalM, Olga 
TeMa/Boffihayand Rotitof 
NHakaiil/AaftgArw 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Making private 
affairs puMic 


S he still attends the 
Assembly sessions dres¬ 
sed in expensive Chanderi 
saris and wearing her 
trademark bindi. But the 
faint whiff of perfume that 
she leaves behind, is the only 
indication of Shalinitai 
Patil’js ^presence. Lan¬ 
guishing in political wilder¬ 
ness, Mrs Patil has taken to 
nagging her estranged hus¬ 
band Vasantdada and 
washing their dirty linen in 
public, to keep herself in the 
news. She recently 
announced that she's even 
“willing to forgive and 
forget" and patch up with 
Vasantdada Patil who, she 



Shallnftfll Patil: 
airing har woes 


says, needs her at “his age 
and health". But in the same 
breath, she also points out 
that there will always be 
“differences" between them 
and never fails to tell any¬ 
body who is willing to listen 
how Dada never thought 
twice about sacrificing her 
political career, so that his 
son could find a place in the 
Maharashtra Assembly. 

Well, Mrs Patil seems 
more keen about gaining 
pubhc sympathy than in put¬ 
ting her private life in order! 


A dream project 

W hen Bula Chowdhury 
quit swimming in dis¬ 
gust, she made no bones 
about the fact that she held 
the Swimming Federation of 
India authorities responsible 

6B 



Anita Sood: writing about har axplolta 


not only for the ills that 
plague the sport in India 
today but also for her stunted 
career graph. Anita Sood — 
perhaps the best-known Indi¬ 
an swimmer today- -has also 
been waging a running battle 
with the SFl authorities, but 
she, unlike Chovvdlujr>, is 
not quitting the spoil, to let 
everyone know what she 
feels about the SFI and Indi¬ 
an swimming. Her forthright 
manner is the reason why 
she has been consistently left 
out from the swimming 
squads of the Common¬ 
wealth Games but, as Sood 
recently proved- -by clock¬ 
ing the fastest time that any 
Asian has in swimming 
across the Knglish Chan¬ 
nel—it’s the SFl which has 
emerged the loser by her 
exclusion from the teams. 
And now. she is planning to 
tell it all in her autobiogra¬ 
phy. “It will be a dream come 
tnie," says Sood about her 
venture. And one can be 
sure that Sood will make a 
splash with her autobiogra¬ 
phy jqsl as she has always 
done in swimming. 


To Dhaka with love 

T he SAARC meet at 
Kathmandu saw political 
leaders of the sub-continent 
headed towards the capital of 
Nepal but popular artistes 
have been Bangladesh-bound 
ever since the countries de¬ 
cided on a cultural exchange 
programme. I'he first among 
those invited to Dhaka was 
Panksu Udhas who wooed 
his Bangladeshi fans, who 
turned out in hordes to his 
concerts, with the latest 
numbers. Says Udhas, who 
was the first Indian artiste to 
PankaJ Udhas: wooing hla fans 



have been officially invited 
to Bangladesh since the 
country got its independ¬ 
ence. “The concerts were all 
so well received that the 
organisers had a problem as 
to whom they should turn 
down." 

The ghazal king not only 
gave public concerts but was 
also invited to the residence 
of the Bangladesh President 
General Ershad, 

Sitar maestro Ravi 
Shankar and Pakistani sin¬ 
gers Noor Jehan and Ghulam 
Ali too are to perform in 
Dhaka during the SAARC 
cultural week. 


Banthia scores 

D ressed in leans and a 
casual shirt, poring over 
the script at director Govind 
Nihalani’s side, Ashok 
Banthia could be lust 
another faceless assistant 
busy helping the director 


Ashok Banthia: In tha limelight 













Kamlapatl Trlpathi: turning Intp a scribe 


with the nitty-gritty of film- 
making. But turned out in 
formal wear, no one can 
mistake him: he’s the Nawab 
of Pataudi of the tele-serial 
Bodyline. 

Though the serial was a 
big break for Banthia, 
he is now working 
with Govind Nihalani as 
assistant director. 

Banthia may have had just a 
few scenes in Bodyline with 
only the minimum of dia¬ 
logue, but he finally seems to 
have got through to movie 
ntakcrs nearer home: he is 
working in a couple of films— 
a Hindi tele-serial and a 
Tamil film where he plays the 
villain. Of course, there is 
filmmaking, too, under the 
guidance of Nihalani. 

Tripathi wields 
the pen 

T he wizened old politician 
of the Congress(l), 
Kainlapati Tripathi has al¬ 
ways been the favourite of 
journalists. Reason: they 
have never been dis¬ 


appointed by the octogena¬ 
rian leader, when it comes to 
churning out hot copy, 
lavishly sprinkled with im¬ 
mensely quotable quotes. 
Now instead of featunng in 
magazines, Tripathi has been 
asked to edit a special issue 
of the Hindi fortnightly, Din- 
man, which deals with the 
question that even has the 
Opposition worried: “Is 
there an alternative to the 
Congress?” 

storming into 
movieiand 

N OW that the stars sons 
have had their fling at 
acting, it’s time for the 
daughters of former super- 
stars to face the camera. 
Shashi Kapoor’s sons may 
not have been able to cash in 
on their famous father’s 
goodwill in the industry, 
but now Sanjana 
Kapoor is getting ready 
to give the Mandakinis, 

Kimi Katkars 

Sanjana Kapoor; making 
bar praaanoa felt 


and all the other light-eyed 
actresses a scare: she has 
been signed on to act oppo¬ 
site Naseeruddin Shah in Gul 
Anand’s next film in the lead 
role. 

The youngest Kapoor 
surely has the vital statistics 
to launch a career in movies, 
and she's not inexperienced 
with the medium too. Her 
first role was a small part in 
her father’s 36, Chowringhee 
Lane and since then she has 
been busy on the stage too. 
She recently took the Bom¬ 
bay theatre by storm when 
she acted m three plays, 
hosted at the USI.S: Bird 
Bath, Cleaning House and 
Sorry, Wrong Number. 


Sportsweek^s new 
editor 

T hough the Indian cncket 
team made an ignomi¬ 
nious exit from the Reliance 
World Cup tournament, and 


Sunil Gavaskar didn’t ex¬ 
actly retire in a blaze of 
glory, the Little Master has 
been rewarded with a phun 
post: he has been chosen 
editor of the Bombay-bas^d 
Sportsweek, 



Qavatkar; now, a gama of wita 

Khalid Ansan, founder- 
editor of the magazine which 
already boasts of a circulation 
of 50,000,has engineered a 
coup by getting the master 
cricketer to play the role of 
editor. And after years of 
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quickly. It 1$ Cjpiii^ anotiwr to qct It when 
you fieetf itr ^veti after hours. 
HongkongBank-now Introduces Automated 
Teller Nachines, to bring you both these 
beneflts. With anythingand everything 
going automatic It Is our way of keeping 
up with the times. 

You will find it Is very easy to operate an 
ATM. Ail you have to do is Insert your 
special Electronic Tcllfer Card (ETC) and 
push a few buttons. The machine will 
conduct the desired transaction within 
seconds. Apart from withdrawing cash, 
you can also deposit cheques or dotes, 
make requests for itatoments <^att:o£>unf 
or cheque books and updertakfe Internal. 

■ .tranofersv, 

You can conduct all these transactfoos at 
any branch which has ah ATM., Bven If^oU.' 
hold an account at another 
HongkongBank branch. Gradually all 
21 branches will have ATMs. 

Yes, in a world where everyttiing's goli^ 
automatic, it's time for Autoeash. 
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SMALL SCREEN 


I^heeraj Kumar is noto¬ 
rious for his mediocre serials 
and Adaalat is one instance of 
the depths that any tele- 
serial can fall to. not just in 
production values but story¬ 
line too. So, Dheeraj Kumar 
hasn’t dared to ask Uoordar- 
shan for an extension, in¬ 
stead he has appealed to 
home viewers to write to 
Doordarshan and request the 
authorities to continue 
the senal for another 13 
episodes. A novel approach it 
may be, but can Kumar 
seriously expect viewers to 
consider such a hare-brained 
scheme? He has even re¬ 
sorted to ‘>?uess-the-killer' 
contests in an effort to boost 



Singh: no mor« short storiss 


viewership but the publicity 
j?iiriniick is tuniing out to be 
more expensive than he had 
expected it to be: the 
answers are so easy that 
manv letters have reached 
tfie producer with the cor¬ 
rect answers and now' 
Dheeraj Kumar is in a fix 
wondennp how' ht* should 
distribute the booty amonj? 
all these winners! 

Despite the anti-w^omen 
bias of Ramayaiiy Doordar- 
shan is keen on projectinj^ 
Itself as a keen believer in 
women’s n^^lits and equality 
for women, and it’s little 
wonder then that women- 
oridited scnals ^el the 
^^een signal in record time. 
Manju Asram’s Kashmakasb, 
lias merited a revival and this 
time she promises that her 
13 select short stones about 
/ -bold, bravo, rebellious 
^ women will be "more lively. 



Dheerai Kumar (right) on the sata of AdaalBt mortlng to gimmicks 


excitin^^ and engrossing'’ 
tlian before Teievnsion's 
other Manju—the one who 
produced Ek Kahani—Man]u 
Singh- has, however, had 
enough of the Ek Kahani 
brand of short stones. This 
time, she and her husband, 
Jyot Singh, are producing a 
serial titled Adhikaar v,'h\c\\ is 
based on legal nghts and 
remedies. 

C^oordarshan seems to be 
eager to make amends for its 
past rude behaviour. Most 
serial-makers complain that 
they are not granted an ex¬ 
tension, which naturally re¬ 
sults in an abrupt ending for 
the senal. But Doordarshan 
has now started re-thinking 


about its ‘no-extension’ poli¬ 
cy. All of a sudden, three 
serials, AurBhiHain 
Raahen, Chunauti and Man- 
oranjan have been granted a 
few extra episodes, con¬ 
sidering their popularity. 
While Sarita Sethi’s AurBhi 
Main Raahen has earned a 
well-deserved six episode 
extension, Chunauti will be 
revived once again with nine 
more episodes (one of these 
nine will surely be devoted to 
recapitulate the story-line 
considering that so many 
weeks have passed since it 
was last aired on TV) and 
Manoranjan has been 
granted one more episode so 
that it can conclude with the 
2()th episode. 


IBreakfast television is 
well-known for its slip-shod 
sitcoms which are more of a 
strain on the nerves than a 
laugh riot. So, when Hanso 
Hanso came on, viewers 
were sceptical about the se¬ 
nal, never mind the fact that 
two veterans, namely Sharad 
Joshi and Raman Kumar— 
both of Yeh Jo Hai Zindagi 
fame—were the master¬ 
minds behind this serial. But 
as one episode succeeded 
another it revealed 
touches of past genius like 
Yeh Jo Hai Zindagi, Nukkad, 
Ados Fados. 

P.Chaftanya 


A still from Aur BhI Main Raahan: earning an extension 











nee upon a time Mahesh 
Bhatt and Anupam Kher 
were the best of friends. It 
was Mahesh who discovered 
Anupam, who gave him the 
break in S^aransh which right 
away catapulted him to star¬ 
dom and fame. Today, what¬ 
ever position Anupam occu¬ 
pies is because of Mahesh; 
Anupam has been the lucky 
mascot of Mahesh who has 
repeated him in film after 
film. But Kaash changed all 
that. Anupam did exactly as 
he was told in the film. But 
when he saw the film he saw 
red. He couldn’t believe what 
Mahesh had done to him. 
have been cheated, ” he 
screamed. And so, the two 
friends have turned into bit¬ 
ter foes. 






Mahesh Bhatt; feet of clay 

Rekha is fighting a bitter 
ladaai these days. She is in 
dire financial straits and 
needs work very badly but 
producers are not willing to 
take her on because she is 
considered a risk. The end 
result is that she is saddled 
with just one film, Ladaai, 
where she is leaving no stone 
unturned in stealing the lime¬ 
light, Dimple Kapadia and 
Mandakini, being her co- 
stars. As if this is not 
enough, she is also trying 
hard to kill stories reg^ding 
her seaet marriage with Raj 
Babbar. 

TThe girl whom no one 
believes is Poonam Dhillon. 

In fact, the actress has been 



mundane masala film, the 
characters never overstep 
their stereotyped bound¬ 
aries, here too, the real-life 
saga runs its predictable 
course: Yogeeta has, after 
months of silence, given her 
approval to the Mithun- 
Sridevi alliance. “She's a nice 
girl,” says the wife giving 
Mithun what he w^anted—the 
chance to have his cake and 
eat it tool 

Persis Khambatta has had 
notfang but hard luck. First, 
her career in Bollywood re¬ 
fused to take off and then, 
after a few appearances in 
Hollywood productions, she 
just seemed to have vanished 
from the scene until she 
reappeared in Bombay, this 
time with a role in Awam. 

But a few days later B. R, 
Chopra had enough of Persis 
and had her replaced, be¬ 
cause, she “couldn’t act”. O 


SrIdevI and Mithun Chakraborty-' scoring In the love game 


trying to scotch all rumours 
of her affair with producer 
Ashok Thakena but with no 
success. In desperation, she 
even pleads to anyone who is 
willing to listen, “I want to 
deny all rumours for the last 
time; rumours that I’m mar¬ 
rying Ashok Thakeria. Will 
someone take me seriously 
please?” Perhaps, Poonam is 
sincere this time... Knowing 
her love-them-and-leave- 
them habit, she must surely 
have tired of the affair bv 


■ or residents of tinsel 
town, there seems to be 
no difference in their reel or 
real lives. Take, for instance, 
the love triangle, which is the 
most important ingredient of 
a script-writer's masala film. 
So. when Mithun Chakrabor¬ 
ty has finished two-timing, .is 
per the instructions of the 
script-writer, he beidns his 
own private two-timing for 
which he needs no director 
or writer. After all, he is the 
master of the love game. \ 
having played it with 
umpteen heroines. But this \ 


time, the cast of 
characters in his 
own personal 
life-story has, 
besides himself, 
wife Yogeeta 
and girl-friend 
Sndevi. And 
just as in the 

Poonam Dhillon. 
It’.s all over with 
Ashok Thakeria 










ODDSANDTRENDS 


• Dtirts at papal infallibility 
have b(‘en thrown ever since 
Martin lAither first raised the 
banner of revolt against the 
Papacy in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, th(‘r(.‘by laying the 
foundation of the Kefomia- 
tion movement. The latest to 
challenge the monarchical 
concept of the Pope m Rome 
and incur the wrath of the 



Fr BermoK>: revolting 


Vatican is Aloysius Bermejo, 
SJ, professor of theology at 
the Gnana-Deep Vidyapeet 
in Pune. In his book, To¬ 
wards Christian Reunion, 
written in 1984, Bennejo 
raised some questions about 
the doctrine of papal infallibil¬ 
ity as defined by the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1870— 
that the Pope while speaking 
from his chair is kept from 
error in all that regards faith 
and morals. 

Again in February this 
year, Bermejo wrote an arti¬ 
cle entitled “Problems in 
contemporai^ ecclesiology, “ 
where he said: “It is difficult 
to see papal infallibility as a 
typical case of genuine 
dogmatic development." 
Bermejo went on to state in 
his article that “when first 
proposed, the doctrine was 
sharply rejected by Pope 
John XXII as an intolerable 
novelty". Sure enough, Ber- 
mejo's words were a bit too 
harsh for the Pope's ears. 
The Vatican viewed his book 
as heretical and without giv¬ 
ing him a chance to explain, 
bantied the 58-year-old Spa¬ 
niard from teaching at the 
seminary where about 500 
seminanans are trained 
annually. 
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• The l^harat Jan Vigyan 
jatha, the nation-wide mass 
awakening which set off 
from different parts of the 
country and conv(‘rged on 
Bhopal on 7 November, the 
birth anniversary of Prof. 
C.V. Raman, was a unique 
event. Intellectuals and 
volunteers from 2i) oiganisa- 
tions across the counti y par¬ 
ticipated in the evt‘nl The 
Kerala Sastra Saintva 


I Parishat (KSSP), which has 
been in the forefront of the 
movement to take science to 
the people, organised a sci¬ 
ence train to Bhopal which 
was flagged off from Trivan¬ 
drum on 4 November. The 
Bharat Jan Vigyan Jatha ex¬ 
pects to educate people on 
the methods and values of 
science and to stimulate a 
desire in them for active 
intervention 


• Ahmedabad is a city of 
rumours. At least 50 per 
cent of the communal clashes 
in the city in the last three 
years originated from hear¬ 
say. But this time rumours 
did not start any communal 
riots; they only caused some 
harassment for the city’s 
two-whceler owners. Last 
month, somqpne spread the 
word that the traffic police 
and officials of the Regional 
Transport Office were col¬ 
lecting fines—upto Rs 200— 
from those who owned two- 
wheelers but did not have 
nine-inch number plates on 
them, 'fhe rumour mongers 
said that the number plates 
would also have to be black in 
colour with the numbers 
written in white. Believirtg 
every word if it, almost ev¬ 
ery scooterist, motorcyclist 
and moped nder in Ahmeda¬ 
bad (there are about 80,000 
of them) made a beeline to 
painters’ shops to have their 
vehicles duly painted. Mean¬ 
while, hundreds of unem¬ 
ployed youths who had never 
dabbled with a brush before, 
turned themselves into 


\ / 



artists overnight and made a 
fast buck until the official 
denial came through after a 
couple of days. But it seems 
these ugly number plates 
(Ahmedabad’s latest eye¬ 
sore) are going to be a famil¬ 
iar sight in the city hence¬ 
forth. Not many people are 
asking the youngsters who 
turned painters overnight 
and made a fortune, to re¬ 
paint the number plates. 
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•TIRUPATI' Determined not to be deprived of watching 
the Reliance Cup matches on their television sets, the 
students of Sri Venkateswara University in Tirupati, press¬ 
ured the authorities to postpone the post-graduate ex¬ 
aminations that were scheduled to begin on 16 October. 
The indefinite postponement came in the wake of a 
demonstration by 500 students in front of the university's 
administrative office, the students said that the examina¬ 
tions were "interfering with their watching the Reliance 
Cup matches on TV". They desperately argued that they 
were going to remain jobless no matter when the examina¬ 
tions were held. "Examinations will come and go but the 
World Cup is an international event. We want to be In the 
thick of It when it is going on in our country," 4hey told 
journalists Th's is the third time that the examinations— 
originally scheduled to begin in August—were being 
postponed— The Hindu (Avula Ramesh Chander, Hyder¬ 
abad) 

•COCHIN. In 22 years, Payattuvila Manian (42) has had 20 
wives, 19 of whom are living. However, his matrimonial 
melee has only left a lean progeny of four. Manian may not 
be able to recognise or name all his wives but he is sure of 
their number and the places where he "picked'’, and 
"dropped" them. After having two children from his first 
wife he married the second time and then for the third time 
when he wanted to have another child. It was then that his 
adventure—including a stint in jail for one and a (jatf years- 
on a charge of stealing the ornaments of one of his 
victims—began Manian is back home now wltl^his 20th 
wife—/nd/an Express, (H.L. Chibber, Bombay) * 

•DHAN8AD A miner, Sudama Ravldas, who worked at 
the Mandidih colliery and died in January 1973^ was 
assumed to be alive by the authorities of Bh^t Coking* ' 
Coal Ltd (BCCL) because an impostor kept working irt his 
place using his name, The incident came to.itjghj Joirp^ing 
investigations by the police on the basis of a corhidjlaM ’ 
lodged by the wife of Ravldas. While meimpostor ha(H>ify ^ 
worked for the deceased and drew his salary, the widow of't 
Ravicids had- to make do without the rnoney that was due to - ' 
her from the BCCL after her husbar^’s death—*7^^ - 
Tefegraph (Manda Venkata Appa Rao, Berhampur) 

• MADRAS: several people at a bus stand returrred home . 
richer by several hurKfreds, thanks to a rain of ourrenejr ^ 
notes frpm a passing bus. A waiting passenger* burner,/ 
who Is a devek 4 )ntef!t officer In an insurance compeoyr 
picked up six 100-rupee notes and eight SO-nipee notes 
and handed therp over to the city police. Accordlhg to hfr 
statement to the.pqliCSi frg .was weltloQ near the. ^mors 
Stadium bus Standi wtleR:.he found cumney notes fWng. 
put of a paetfng bus^MdSm Btpi^ss (S.saha«Cak»itiaj| ; 
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BEGINNING 15 NOVEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marct-20 April) 

The week begins on a bright 
m matrimonial 

affairs are well signified. A 
pleasure trip is in the offing. 
Some of you will win a lottery or gam by 
way of inheritance Businessmen will do 
exceedingly well and those who are em¬ 
ployed in the public sector are likely lo be 
transferred to a better place Students will 
do well in their examinations. This will be a 
particularly lucky phase for dancers and 
musicians 

Good dates: 15, 17 and 19 

Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (21 July~20 August) 

Businessmen may bag some 
lucrative contracts this week 
^ Those with government (obs 
are likely to be promoted 
You are likely to make some money or gam 
some property. Artists and sportsmen will 
be rewarded for their efforts. A close 
relative may suddenly fall ill. Do not mix 
business with pleasure This is a good 
phase for love and matrimonial affairs 
Friends and relatives will drop m for a visit 
The domestic front will remain calm 
Good datos: 15, 16 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-east 


SAGITTARIUS(21 November-^ 
20 December) This is going to 
be a very good phase for 
employees. There are 
chances of promotion and 
increments Some of you will have lo be 
very careful as unwise investments may 
lead to financial losses. It will be a very 
good lime for love and romance. If you 
have a wife and children, they will be a 
source of inspiration for you. But do not 
lose your temper while dealing with your 
children 

Good dates: 15, 18 and 21 

Lucky numbers; 1, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

® 

romance, a little tiff might 
become a cause for 
estrangement You might 
have to go out on a tour towards the end of 
the week Rely on your own acumen and 
intuitions to solve your financial problems 
Do not change a job suddenly The de¬ 
teriorating health of someone in the fartiily 
might cause you some anxiety Children 
will have a good time and be a source of joy 
for their parents 
Good dates: 17, 19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This week you 
suffer financial losses 
borrow- 

ing from others. One of your 
close friends may let you down All of you, 
especially businessmen, should be careful 
while signing any contracts Professionals 
must guard against their enemies. Post¬ 
pone plans for marriage, if any Social 
engagements will keep you busy Those 
who are above 49 should be careful about 
their health 

Good dates: 16, 17 and 18 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; North-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December- 
] 20 January) if you are on the 
\ lookout for a job, you are 

I'kely to find one this 
week Businessmen will get 
an opportunity to expand their ventures. If 
you have children they will do extremely 
well in examinations This is also a good 
phase for lovers The domestic front 
remains peaceful Those connected wiih 
the arts are likely to achieve recoonition 
Lawsuits may cause you some anxiety 
Avoid spicy food 
Good dates: 15, 17 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This week is favourable for 
^ those who are employed in 

I r government concerns, a 

promotion is in the offing A 
journey towards the end of the week might 
prove to be highly profitable It is better not 
to settle property disputes now. The time is 
favourable for artistes and sports lovers. 
The phase is ideal for marriage Someone 
at home will fall seriously ill. Avoid specula¬ 
tions of any kind. 

Good datos: 16, 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 


LIBRA (21 September—20 

^ person m the fami- 
““tYT™ ly might fall sick and cause 
you some anxiety. Business- 
SSazfiS men should not take un¬ 
necessary risks All of you should be tactful 
while dealing with your superiors. If you are 
prudent, you may get over a lot of your 
difficulties though you will have some 
serious financial problems. A letter may 
faring some good news The time is just 
^ht for love. 

Good datos: id. 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: South-west 


AQUARIUS (21 January-20 
■ February) Despite a minor 

setback on the professional 
front, you will be able to 
settle most of your debts this 
week You are 'ikely to gam some money 
The health of someone close to you will 
improve You will generally feel relieved 
You may have to go on a journey towards 
the end of the week Lovers should avoid 
dubious adventures. Do not take any im¬ 
portant decision now 
Good dates: 16. 17 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 1. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

You will enjoy yourself in the 
company of your near and 
dear ones. Friends and reia- 
lives will help you in im¬ 
plementing your plans. Elders will be parti¬ 
cularly kind, so do not hesitate to seek their 
advice. Be wary of any new emotional 
attachments. Employees may have to 
make a last minute change in their itinerary 
for a long-awaited tour. A member of the 
opposite sex will be most helpful. 
Businessmen will bag lucrative deals. 
Good datos: 19, 20 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) For you, it will be a 
week of mixed fortunes 
Promotions are in the offing 
for government servants. 
Your health will give you some trouble You 
will come in contact with a lot of influential 
people and your social engagements will 
keep you busy. You are advised to control 
your temper and keep a level head A 
rewarding week for artists and intellectuals. 
Those who are already in love must plan 
out their future. 

Good dates; 17. t8 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-east 

Star Partners: Vlrflo—Gemini 


PISCES (21 February —20 
March) The first half of the 
week is particularly favour- 
• ^ business The finan- 

cial front will look up You 
might reap rich dividends from your invest¬ 
ments. Those of you who are seeking 
employment will hear some good news. 
Students might win some scholarships. 
Love and courtship are not well signified. A 
word of advice do not trust all your friends 
and relatives, one of them might deceive 
you But you can trust Gemmi men 
Good dates: 15. 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 3, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 


The Virgo man’s strength lies in his intelligence and sense of logic. The Cancer woman has a knack for housekeeping 
which will be appreciated by the Virgo man. However, while he believes in privacy, she always wants her relatives to 
visit her house. The relationship might suffer if she insists on socialising. 
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QUIZ 


QUESTIONS 


1. Who, after his defeat at the hands of 
the invading Macedonians, wished to 
be “treated like a king"? 

2. After winning which battle did Emper¬ 
or Ashoka become a Buddhist and 
never went to war again? 

3. “Go tell the Spartans, thou that pas- 
set by, 

That here obedient to their laws we 
lie.“These lines were carved by the 
Spartans at the spot where their king 
fell defending Greece in 480 BC. 
Name the battle. 

4. Three of the four great battles be¬ 
tween the Greeks and the Persians 
were fought on land. The other was a 
naval engagement. Name the 
battle. 

5. Name the king who is still a popular 
hero in northern India though he was 
defeated and killed in the second 
battle of Tarain in 1192 AD. 

6. Who defeated King Darius III in the 
battles of Issus, Granicus and Gan- 
gameii and won control over western 
Asia in 330 BC? 

7. Name the African ruler whose army 
defeated the Romans in the battle of 
Lake Trasimene in 217 BC. 

8. During which battle was an English 


(This week's quiz is on famous battles) 

king hit in the eye by an arrow and 
killed? 

9. Name the young girl who led the 
French troops in the battle of Orleans 
and defeated the English. She was 
subsequently canonised. 

10. Who invaded India in 1526 AD and 
won the battles of Panipat against the 
forces of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi that 
year and Rana Sangha's men in 
1527 AD'? 

11. A Rajput prince led Emperor Akbar’s 
army in battle against another Rajput 
prince. Name the two chieftains and 
the battle 

12 Which English king was beheaded 
after he lost the battle of Naseby'? 

13 What were the last two battles fought 
by Napolean Bonaparte just before 
his defeat at Waterloo? 

14 Robert Clive and the British defeated 
the Sultan of Bengal at Plassey in 
1757 Name the Sultan. 

15 Which ruler of Mysore was killed in 
the battle of Seringapatam in 1792 
AD'? 

16 Which Indian ruler was killed in the 
battle of Gwalior in 1858 AD'? 

17. Which was the bloodiest battle ever 
fought'? 

18. Name the greatest tank battle ever 
fought? 
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IS DOOMSDAY 
DRAWING 
CLOSE FOR 
NTR? 

T he tantrums of politicians 
have provided a lot of 
entertainment. The number 
two in the Telugu Desani 
government, who at one 
time declared dramatically 
that he was ready to lay 
down his life for his chief 
minister, has turned into a 
bitter critic of NTR. The 
on-going war between the 
two giants in the Telugu 
Desam has, over the 
months, assumed serious 



B. Dattatreya: true predictions? 


proportions, threatening the 
very unity of the party. 'Phe 
number two man in the NTR 
government, none other than 
Andhra’s revenue minister 
N. Srinivasulu Reddy, has 
decided to come out in the 
open against his political 
master. Interestingly, he 
chose a press conference to 
unleash his fury against 
NTR. The party and the 
government had become the 
personal property of a few, 
he thundered, and a party 
that had been built with the 
blessings of the people could 
not be allowed to run like a 
family unit. The revolt 
against NTR has come to the 
fore even as the supremo 
himself is busy trying to have 
his ideal of a Bharat' Pesam 

»^-2l Uvtpnm ise? 


realised. But all this made 
Bandaru Dattatreya of BjP, a 
hardcore critic of NTR’s 
feudalistic manner of running 
the administration, forecast 
doomsday for the Telugu De¬ 
sam. He believes that if 
Nadendla Bhaskara Rao's re¬ 
volt saw NTR and his party 
bouncing back to power with 
a thumping majority, the pre¬ 
sent tussle between NTR 
and Reddy may see NTR and 
family making an exit from 
politics altogether. Even the 
sworn enemies of the BJP, 
the CPI, believe in Dattat- 
reya’s predictions for the fu¬ 
ture oi Andhra Pradesh poli¬ 
tics. 


HEGDE 

WARNS 

RAGHUPATHY 

T he fall-out of the war in 
Sn Lanka has been felt 
even in Karnataka. Recently, 
Doordarshan and AIR gave 
prominence to Hegde 
approving the IPKE action 
against the Liberation 'figers 
in Sn Lanka. DMK boss 
Kalaingar Karunanidhi, who 
tried to enlist the support of 
Hegde for the cause of the 
Tige.'s, IS obviously feeling 
left out now. Hegde went to 
see wounded IPKF men who 
are being treated in Banga¬ 
lore hospitals. However, this 
did not deter Hegde's .senior 
colleague and fisheries minis¬ 
ter M. Kaghupathy from dif¬ 
fering with his leader on the > 
issue. Recently, Kaghupathy 
attacked the Indo-Sri Lankan 



accord and even dubbed the 
offensive against the 1 amil 
militants as foolish. When he 
went on and on,newsmen 
reminded him of the position 
taken by the chief minister 
on this sensitive issue. Yet, 
it did not dawn on the public- 
ity-crazy minister that he 
make amends. Later, he has¬ 
tened to add that whatever 
he had said on the J'amil 
issue was his personal opin¬ 
ion. But this did not cut much 
ice with wily chief minister 
Hegde, who promptly admo¬ 
nished his colleague by 
saying that delicate foreign 
affairs were outside his do¬ 
main. Does this bode ill for 
the fisheries minister? 



Nayanar: in tha limelight 


NAYANAR 

LAUNCHES 

ANTI-RAJIV 

MOVEMENT 

T he left parties in Kerala 
liave decided to launch a 
massive movement from the 
second week of November to 
force the corrupt regime of 
Rajiv (iandhi out of power. 
Once the movement is 
underway, all roads will lead 
to Trivandrum, which will 
draw the attention of media 
and political pundits who are 
keen to see how it all begins. 
In the meantime, Kerala’s 
chief minister E. K. Nayanar, 
not wanting to be left out of 


the media spotlight, has de¬ 
cided to rak^ up the soutfjeFn 
states’ cause over the sfensi* 
live issue of Centre-state 
relations. The other day, he 
sprang a surprise by 
announcing a common 
memorandum to be placed 
before the Ninth Finance 
Commission to press for more 
funds for the states from 
the Centre. The chief minis¬ 
ter seems to be confident of 
getting a larger size of the 
cake as the Centre can no 
more afford to play around 
with the recommendations of 
the Finance Commission. Of 
course, Nayanar will have' 
to be backed by the two 
RamaS' -Ramakrishna 
Hegde and N.T. Rama Rao. 


BACK IN 
FAVOUR 

A fter his return from the 
States, MGR virtually 
shocked serious political 
watchers by re-inducting his 
one-tirne manager, R. M. 
Veerappan, into the cabinet. 
The move has upset K. Kali- 
muthu and propaganda 
secretary of the part>; Jayala- 
!itha,who took it upon them¬ 
selves to go the whole hog 
against the military action by 
the Indian Peace-keeping 
Force (IPKF) against the 
'rarnil 'I'igers, in order to 
please tlieir party supremo. 
Veerappan wields a consider-, 
able amount of influence over 
the party cadres. J'hepMK 
chief, M. Karunanidhi,will 
see a victory in the appoint¬ 
ment of Veerappan. MGR, in 
his anxiety to keep his flock ; 
together, has unwittingly 
annoyed the CongiessH) top 
brass by re-inducting his for^ 
rner manager. 'Phis will only 
intensify the in-fighting be¬ 
tween Veerappan and his 
arch-rival jayalalitha. In¬ 
cidentally Jayalalitha is be¬ 
lieved to oe a pawn of the 
Congress(I) in Tamil Nadu 
politics. Karunanidhi may not 
yet have cause to celebrate 
but the AIADMK cadres and 
legislature party are in a ', 
state of trauma, n 
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PUBLICITY 
FOR THE 
CAUSE 

T he terreiisls are surely 
entitled to think of their 
cletid eolleaj^ues as martyrs, 
lint It IS odd (jnout?h for 
rej^istered Indian newspap- 
ers to carry advertisem(*nts 
saying so. And that too with¬ 
out attracting any state re¬ 
taliation. riiis is what hap¬ 
pened when the Ak.ih 
kn, the mass circulated Pun¬ 
jabi dailv published from 
Jalandhai, carried in its 29 
()ctobt*r edition an advertise¬ 
ment issued by the Hh'ndran- 
wale I'lMer Force, the orj^a- 
nisalion which had claimed 
responsibility for the slaugh¬ 
ter ot 11 Bengalis at I )elhrs 
Chiltaranjan l^ark on the eve 
of Diwali. The advertise¬ 
ment, which carriCvS the 
photograph of Bhai Avtar 
Singh, one of the Chittaran- 
jan I’ark assailants who was 
shot in the crossfire, says: 

“Path and Bhog Cere¬ 
mony: Taking part in the 
struggle to achieve rights of 
the Sikh nation, initiated by 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindran- 
wale, Bhai Avtar Singh, alias 
Subehdar Singh, son of Dar- 
shan Singh of Tarn 1'aran, 
Amritsar, achieved martyr¬ 
dom in Delhi. For his soul to 
achieve everlasting peace, 
Akhand Path from Sn Guru 
Granth Sahib and Bhog wil! 
be held on dO October at 9 
am at Sn Akal 1'akht Sahib. 
'Fhe entire Sikh Sangat is 
requested to participate in 
his antim ardas ." 

Guiu Panlh Da Dass, 

Kharaj Singh, 

Bhindranwale Tiger Force 


A FIGHT 
IN VAIN 

F ighting over loaves and 
fishes has become char¬ 
acteristic of the AICC(I) 
office-bearers. TwoAlCC(I) 
* general secretaries, K. N. 


Singh and N C. Chaturvedi, 
have been competing with 
each other in making state¬ 
ments to stay in the limelight. 
Both have been unnecessari¬ 
ly elociuent about tlieir views 
on the HSS and the Indian 
Fxptess strike' To make 
matteis woisc', Singh and 
Chaturvedi quanelled over 
wine h of tlu.‘m should be sent 
as the AILL(l) elelegate tri 
the Congiess of the Cenn- 
miiiiisl Pat tv of the Soviet 
CiiKni (CPSL'J in Moscow 
this year. Ap[xuvntly, as 
soon as word got around that 
someone liom the Congres- 
stl) would lead a delegation 

to tlu' Cl\SU Congress. K. 

N. Singh immedi<itelv staked 
his claim S(M)n alterwards. 

N C Chatur\edi said It was 
he who should lie sent in¬ 
stead. When the matter went 
up to Kajiv (i.indhi, he de¬ 
cided to send neither. In¬ 
stead, Ram Kalian Ram was' 
nominated to head a (oiir- 
member delegation. 




The controversial advertisement: can We afford such propaganda? 
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G. Parthasarathi outside the IPKF’s divisional headquarters in Jaffna 

reveal the rest. Those 
THF OTHFR selected for the job are 

^ ■ nfcilm usually in the good books and 

GP on the verge of another up- 

S , ^ , ward jump in the safari- 

pokesmen of the exter- ,„erarchv of South 

ml affaiis ministryal- 

ways had a tough job of Aiyer first 

handlmx journalists who 

are never r,atisfied with tlie .,5, spokesmen of the 

.answers and who know very ministry.- The 

well that a spokesman s job is present spokesman, G. 

to hide the vital statistics and Parthasarathi (not to be con- 

m we afford such propaganda? fused with the the veteran 

C5 q -diplomat, (t. Paithasarathy, 

who atter being sidelined by 

' 3rT (landhi submitted his 

31 O I resignation), is joint secretary 

in the external affairs niinis- 
f try. Parthasarathi, who was 

t in the Prime Minister’s team 
to Vancouver, was rushed 
back to Madras even before 
the Commonwealth Summit 
started to “manage” the 
media as the IPKF was lac¬ 
ing unexpected and stiff re¬ 
sistance from the LITE. 

/ J media was briefed in 

/ I Colombo, Madras and Delhi 

' V ^ ’ almost simultaneously. 

r r^V ^ Parthasarathi did an admir- 

y able job with the Madras 

i . : T press coips, some of whom 

had vital information from j 
their LITE contacts. Such 
information often went coun- 

^Orl H ter to what Parthasarathi 

d l was tr)«ng to convince them 

I about. He often joked and 

gave interesting “off-the- 
aiR \iR Of sjia record” quips to keep the 

- «■ scribes happy. Moreover, 

f^iii Tamil 

01 O IH , Nadu, was involved in impor- 

»t fz ff f Sa O negotiations during the 

C^ei^q Srl Lanka crisis, a 
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It last., tile only hotd in Agfa 

where you can take your ease like a Moghul 

while enjoying a snm miracle 



Itie Tsq by moonlight 

If the new Taj Hotel in Agra Ls being applauded^ 
enthusiastically, it is for a very good reason. Fifty five of the 
rooms - that’s right 55! - have a clear view of die celebrated 
monument, jast a bare kilometre distant 
Prop yourself up in bed, with a like-minded companion, 
and a long cool drink to mellow the mood, put the lights off, 
arrange for a full moon, and, like the Moghuls in the past, gloiy' 
in the changing beauty of die Taj by moonlight 
All of the facilities -- from restaurants to the swunming jxxil 
and banqueting rooms - measure up to exaaing Taj standards. 
The food does jastice to the historicd ambience while the 
service has a dikincdy royal touch. 

Now the T4 ii^out dfie trauma Naturally, fi’t^ 



OTEL 

Lagsa 

0 THE TAJ GROUP OF HOTELS 








Plain or topped, 
cither way you’re 
a winner. 
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!r' ,] r.lonijco motch both sides win 
vVheihe'' you hove the b'scuits 
plain Of with a vcriefv of loppings 
yoij a!wr;:ys enjov criso. 
sa"y iresoness So rr'oke sure 
yoo're iri the rig to ^earn 
Monaco s 

Monaco is never sold ioost^ Never 









PARLE 


Excellent plain, 
terrific with toppings. 
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GOLDEN GIRL: P.T. USHA TELLS HER STORY 
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Dr Prakash Kothari’s 
research reveals that 
Indians are still 
largely a sexually 
unfulfilled people 
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THE LOOK OF LUXURY. 
AND HOW TO RETAIN IT. 



Apcolite 100% pure acrylic 
emulsion, gives your walls the look 
of luxury that lasts. Yes. any 
emulsion can make your walls look 
great today. The question is, how 
will they look years from now? 


Apcolite's 100% pure acrylic advantage 
gives you three uni(|iie features: 

It can be washed repeatedl y. The 100% 
acrylic film withstands repeated washing — yet 
stays kx)king fresh for years. 

It's tougher, to last long er. No chipping or 
flaking—just a smooth, smennh finish that 
lasts. 

It s fun g us-resistant. Apcolite’s specially 
developed fungus fighter means no ugly stains 
— the shades remain bright and new. 

The Apcolite Proof 

After painting exactly similar surfaces with 
Apcolite and other ernul.sions, (all kept in tins 
with names covered) professional painting 
contractors all over the country rated Apcolite 
to l)e the best wall paint, scoring over all * 
others. 

Add it all up, and you'll realise why 
Apcolite 100% pure acrylic emulsion is beyond 
mere luxury. It's money well spent. 
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GAVASKAR’S 

MILLIONS 


( won't be surpnsed if 
Gavaskar, who is making 
millions now, also joins poli¬ 
tics and then tarnishes his 
image the way Amitabh 
Bachchan has done (The 
one-nm) industry, 1—7 
November). Gavaskar is a 
genius as far as the game of 
cricket is concerned. But 
there is nothing great about 
him earning millions. If he is 
minting money, he is only 
behaving like any other busi¬ 
ness-minded person. The na¬ 
tion would gain from him if 
he uses his millions to run an 
institution to train young 
cricketers or try to alleviate 
the sufferings of the poor 
masses. Unfortunately, 
Gavaskar is not a philan¬ 
thropist like Vijay Merchant. 

Mohd. AHff, VUayswmIa 
(Andhra PradeM 

■ 1 feel the cover story 
smacks of jealousy. There is 
nothing wrong in a cricketer 
like Sunil Gavaskar earning 
millions with hard labour. He 
fully deserves what he has 
earned. I also wonder why 
you have not written about 
the likes of Mansur Ali Khan 
Pataudi who have built a 
fortune from modelling. 

L.C. Jain, New DMI 

■ There is no denying the 
fact that Sunil Gavaskar is 
bent on making hjiy while the 
sun shines. He has made 
optimum use of his various 
talents. He has organised 
syndicated columns and TV 
serials, written books, mod¬ 
elled and done so many other 
things to earn his millions. 
However, one must say that 
it is an unhealthy trend. All 
the other cricketers might 


OPINION 


follow suit (in fact many of 
them have already done so) 
and thereby lose interest in 
cricket. 

K. CMdanattd Kumar, 
Bangalore (Karnataka) 

■ Your cover story was 
timely. Some people wrongly 
claim that Gavaskar behaves 
like a mercenary. The fact is 
that Gavaskar is aware that 
many of his predecessors 
who have worked hard to 
play cricket for the country 
have had to face finan¬ 
cial hardships after they 
stopped playing cricket—no 
one came forward to offer 
financial assistance to them. 
Gavaskar would have to face 



Sunil Gavaskar: minting monay 


a similar situation had he not 
taken care to start building 
up his wealth the moment he 
became a cricket star. 

5. Muaaain, Dlbrugarh(Aaaam} 


CRICKETERS 

ANDGODMEN 

I t is unfortunate that at a 
time when the country is 
preparing to enter the 21st 
century, some of our cricke¬ 
ters are trying to draw their 
strength from a godman 
(Spotlight, 1—7 November). 
One must condemn Sunil 
Gavaskar, Kapil Dev, Dilip 
Vengsarkar and the manager 
of the Indian team, P.R. Man 
Singh, for giving people the 
impression that the Indian 
team could improve its per¬ 
formance with the blessings 
of a godman like Sai Baba. 
The Indian cricketers must 
rely on their own talents if 
they want to do well. 
B^K^jeahGupta, Veih r e(7dmd 


■ It is interesting to note 
that great cricketers who 
play important matches for 
the country are also supersti¬ 
tious. 

AJokmohapatra, SkMiBUmr) 


WASTING 
PUBLIC MONEY 

he reports about the way 
public funds are spent by 
ministers and other political 
leaders (Wealth in bealtlr 
and Air-India, schedules go 
/layivjre.'lS—24 October) 
show how irresponsible our 
leaders can be. Why should 
the ministers of Madhya 
Pradesh drain the state ex¬ 
chequer of lakhs of rupees by 
going abroad for medical 
check-ups when they can get 
the same treatment at gov¬ 
ernment hospitals free of 
cost. And why must the gov¬ 
ernment spend Rs 50 crores 
to buy Gulfstream luxury jets 
when the Prime Minister 
uses the Air-India 747s? Are 
taxes being collected for 
such gross misuse of funds? 
Muaain £. Beguwala, Bombay 
(Mahara^tm 


V.P. SINGH’S 
TACTICS 

T he article (The next 
round, 18—24 October) 
is a good expose of the 
tactics adopted by V. P. 
Singh to fulfil his ambitions. 
V.A. (TConnel, MewDolhi 


WHY THE 
HINDUS FEEL 
ANGRY 

ne wondEers why you 
talk about the “shrill 
communal cries of the likes 
of Shahabuddin” and then 
about the “communal politics 
of Shahabuddin" in an other¬ 
wise admirable cover story 
(The angryHindu,25-’31 
October). Any quotations? 
Any examples? Like others 
in the game you must also 
engage in a balancing act so 
as not to make the “Angry 
Hindu" angrier and in general 






to project yoursecular" 
credentials. 

5hahahuddk9,MP,New 

■ The allegation that India’s 
secularism has been 
threatened by aggressive 
Hindus is unfair. India’s his¬ 
tory has proved that Hindus 
are more tolerant than mem¬ 
bers of any other commun¬ 
ity. Mahatma Gandhi himself 
had said, "After experiments 
I have found Hinduism is the 
most tolerant religion on 
earth. It is not negative in its 
approach... if there is any 
malady in it, it can be cured. I 
take full pride in calling my¬ 
self a Hindu." Annie Besant, 
the founder of the 
Theosophical Society of In¬ 
dia, also held a similar view 
about Hinduism. She said: 
"Make no mistake, without 
Hinduism India has no future. 
Hinduism is the soil to which 
India's roots are stuck and 
tom out of that, she will 
inevitably wither as tree tom 
out from its place." 

If the Hindus are really 
angry today, then there is 
also a good reason behind it. 

It is our peculiar system 
which is indirectly responsi¬ 
ble for causing resentment 
among the Hindus. India is 
perhaps the only place in the 
world where special pri¬ 
vileges are given to the so- 
called minority communities. 
If we keep talking about the 
interests of the minority 
communities, then it will do 
little good to our national 
integration. 

Param Hana Singh, Arrah 
(BOtar) 

■ Had the Hindus become 
angry before Independence, 
the partition of the country 
might have been avoided. It 
will be a golden period of 
Indian history when Hindu¬ 
ism gets politicalised and 
strong enough to reclaim its 
men and materials. Behind 
th^ smokescreen of secular¬ 
ism, some forces are trying 
to annihilate Hinduism. 

Pr am od ^alaanakar. 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pret^ah) 

■ It has become a fashion 
among politicians to criticise 
Hindu culture. And some 
writers and journalists have 
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A rally of Hindu laadora 

also begun to think on similar 
lines. The authors of your 
cover story do not think that 
it is right for Rajiv Gandhi to 
perform a yagna or for 
Madhavrao Scindia to offer 
prayers at a temple in Gwa¬ 
lior. But they find nothing 
wrong in Muslim or Christian 
leaders visiting a church or a 
mosque. It seems they feel 
that only Hindu leaders do 
not have the right to perform 
their religious rituals. 

B.L Sachdeva, NawDetM 

■ It is true that highly edu¬ 
cated Hindus who under¬ 
stand the significance of all 
the different religions, are 
few in number. But even the 
rest of the Hindus who are 
deeply attached to their reli¬ 
gion are by and large tolerant 
towards the members of the 
other communities. Howev¬ 
er, a series of events have 
made the Hindu masses a bit 
apprehensive. First of all, 
after Independence, Muslims 
were allowed to carve out a 
nation of their own while 
Hindus were made to share 
their country with members 
of different communities. 

And as if this was not 
enough, a section of the Indi¬ 
an Muslims were even found 
to liarbour pro-Pakistani 
sentiments. Again, while the 
Muslim League was allowed 
to exist, a non-political Hindu 
organisation like the RSS 
was banned. Therefore I am 
not surprised that the angry 
Hindus are trying to counter 
the moves of the Shahabud- 
dins and the Bukharis who 
are posing a threat to secular 
India. Before it is too late, 
the government should take 
an impartial stand and ban all 
political parties and organisa¬ 


tions which harbour religious 
sentiments. 

Bhupandar Sharma, Jodhpur 
(Rajaathan) 

■ Gone are the days of 
Jawaharlal Nehru when India 
was truly a secular country. 
Now every political leader 
has begun to think that he 
cannot survive unless *ne capit¬ 
alises on the religious senti¬ 
ments of various communi¬ 
ties. The so-called secular 
leaders have not been able to 
draw the line between poli¬ 
tics and religion. 

N. SrMvaaa Raddy, 
Mahahubnagar (Andhra 
Pradaah) 


THE LOTTERY 
CONTROVERSY 

he news report, (Wind- 
fall for Lalden^, 20 — 26 
September) is politically 
motivated, based on misin¬ 
formation, and published 
without verification of facts. 
J.C. and Company was 
awarded the Mizoram lottery 
contract as its tender of Rs 


80 lakhs as minimum annual 
royalty on an annual turnover 
not exceeding Rs 26 crores 
and additional royalty in the 
same ratio on any additional 
turnover exceeding Rs 26 
crores was percentage-wise 
higher to another tender of Rs 
one crore against an annual 
turnover of Rs 36 crores. 

The opening of the tenders 
and the selection were done 
by a board comprising the 
the finance secretary of 
Mizoram, and the director, 
Mizoram Lotteries, when 
the outgoing government 
was still ill office and the 
election results were yet to 
be announced. 

Besides, unlike the other 
parties, J.C. and Company 
had submitted to the govern¬ 
ment an advance mandatory 
payment amounting to about 
Rs 30 lakhs as well as the 
income tax clearance certifi¬ 
cate of the company. The 
report is a cooked up story 
based on distorted facts. 
i.C. Shanna, partnar, J.C. and 
Company, NawDadd 

SantanuGhosh replies:772e 

rejoinder by J.C. and Corn- 
f^ny makes amusing read¬ 
ing. Faced with an exposure 
of many an irregularity in the 
Mizoram govenimenCs lot¬ 
tery deals with two organis¬ 
ing agents, including the 
New Delhi-basedJ. C. and 
Company, the firm’s partner 
has conveniently taken cover 
under the well-worn cliche of 
political motivation to de¬ 
nounce the story. It is highly 
objectionable on his part to 


describe my article as B 
"^cooked''one, asMrSharma 
has not cared to provide any 
tangible evidence to contra- 
diet the facts contained in my 
story. 

nis correspondent had to 
sift through a heap of con- 
Gdential documents of the 
Mizoram government before 
Sling the copy. It is a traves¬ 
ty of truth to claim that the 
selection ofj. C. and Com¬ 
pany as the organising agent 
of the state lotteries was 
*’Snalised'’ before the last 
Mizoram Assembly elections 
held on 16 February, 1937. 
The then Mizoram govern¬ 
ment’s Snance secretary, H. 
Hawzai, recommended the 
acceptance of the offer of 
two organising agents (in¬ 
cluding J.C. and Company) 
on 23 February, 1987, three 
days after the MNF ministry 
headed by chief minister Lal- 
denga took ofSce. The deal 
was ultimately clinched in 
favour of J.C. and Company, 
and the acceptance letter 
was issued by a deputy 
secretary of the Snance de¬ 
partment on 26 February, 
1987. The Snal orders were 
issued on 6 March. 

While evaluating the ten¬ 
ders, M. Hawzai only men¬ 
tioned thatj. C. and Com¬ 
pany’s bid was '’comparable 
to the offer of Amrit and 
Company”. In a two-page 
conSdential note, he short¬ 
listed these two Sons and 
recommended to Laldenga to 
"accept the two offers”. 

The main thrust of my 
story was to highli^t a 
series of irregularities com¬ 
mitted by the Mizoram gov¬ 
ernment in awarding the 
hucratire lottery contracts 
during the last few years of 
both the Congress(I) and 
MNF rule. Mr Sharma did 
not choose to contradict my 
exposure of the highly 
irregular manner in which 
two conditionality clauses 
were changed to favour his 
company. The conditionality 
clauses were imposed by the 
Snance department of the 
state government (VIDE 
their letter No. G 26036/ 
5/86/F, dated 26 February, 
1987), o 
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When V.P. Sii^ was 
convertn^ Muslims 
into Hindus 


T his is another of those believe-it-or-not 
stones that pop up in Indian politics, facts 
which lie dormant for decades but suddenly slip 
out through the maze of suppression protecting 
them. But before I continue, it is extremely 
important that I tell you how I got to know about 
this. 

My informant is a man I love and respect. He 
is also, at the moment, a great and very public 
sympathiser of Vishwanath Pratap Singh, and 
would happfly see Rajiv Gandhi out and the 
Thakur Raja from Manda in the most powerful 
chair in the country. We were discussing pre¬ 
cisely this at a private dinner, and I was making 
the point 1 have made often enough in this 
column: that anyone who plays the game of 
reactionaries, who happily and proudly accepts 
titles like“Rajyashri” from the pandas of Varanasi 
in order to become the Great Brown Hope of 
communal forces, is totally unacceptable to me, 
no matter what his other virtues (or, indeed, the 
lack of them) might be. 

1lie game itself is hardly new: it goes back to 
the days of the Hindu Mahasabha. The Hindu 
communalists have one truly great regret: that 
the overwhelming majority of Hindus in our 
country do not vote for them—which is why 
their front parties, like the BJP, can never win 
elections in the country. If the Hindu were 
communal, he would hand the central govern¬ 
ment to Delhi. But he is not. and so he does not. 
to the great, great disappointment of the BJP, 
the RSS and their very prominent ideologues, 
journalists, cadres, activists and fellow 
travellers. But this lobby never gives up hope, 
and it has always been one of its complementary 
ambitions to capture the Congress from inside, 
tlirough a Congress leader sympathe^ to them, 
'lliey keep looking for one.offering the'Rajyashri" 
title to their Kerensky. Anyone prepared to play 
this role will happily get the support of the 
extremely well-organised and coordinated RSS- 
BjP lobby in me^ and pditics. 

At this stage my informant leaned across the 
table and said. “ShisJI 1 tell you what I have found 
out?" He had been gathering information for a 
very sympathetic profile on V.P. Singh, and had 
delved into V.P. Sini^’s past quite thwougMy. 
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(Come to think of it, we don't really know very 
much of his earlier years, because he came into 
political reckoning only in the mid-Seventies. In 
contrast a person Kke Dinesh Singh was foreign 
minister of India in the late Sixties.) Anyway, to 
get back to our conversation. 1 was all ears for 
what my informant was going to say. "Do you 
know." he said, "that V.P. Singh began his 
politics as a Hindu chauvinist? That as a young 
man he was one of those who went around trying 
to convert Muslims into Hindus?" 1 was. I must 
confess, a little taken aback. 1 knew of course 
about V.P. Sink's links with the RSS. and his 
.willingness to play their game (notwithstanding 
all his recent hypocritical cant about the Left), 
but that he should have been a closet activist was. 
news. In fact, it was I who demurred—and was 
told in convincing detail about his past. 

I had only one question. Should this not 
become public knowlege. since V.P. Singh was 
aiming to become nothing less than the next 
Prime Minister ?Should not the people know? As 
the American media keeps proving over and 
over again, a contender's past is important 
news. 

My informant said he would not. because it 
would damage V.P. Singh. He would not write 
about this aspect of V.P. Singh’s past. 

I thought about the situation and phoned him 
the next morning. If he did not write, could i 
write about it? In my view this was vitally 
important informatjon about a man jum|^ frxMn f 
pedestal to pedestal in his search for the prime 
mimstersl^ of India. But I had not done the I 
investigation, so the ethics of journalism pre¬ 
vented me from using that information arbitrari¬ 
ly. 1 phoned the gentleman who had told me this 
^ asked his permission to use this story. He 
said yes--on one condition. That his id^tity. 
that is. the source. J[>e kept secret. 

B ut there lay the problem. There might be 
denials; and there almost certainly would be 
controversy. 1 got this assurance from him that S 
itcame to the ^. he would then publidy stand i 
by the 8t^. All lean say at the moment is that if , 
the identity of my source is revealed it oouU be ^ 
eveninoreembsmssingtoMrV.P. Sipghthan ^ 

MJNDAT NOMite . 
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V.P. SInQii mMMsms fl 0slh9flnQ In VwuHl! iHtfboiifliiQ conmiiinsl MfitkiMnis 

this reminder about his past 

If American media investigates the past of a 
presidential candidate or scrutinises the perso> 
nality of a nominee for the Supreme Court, it is 
because these details indicate the quality of the 
mind, the intimate tlanking that will go into a ^ 

man's future decisions. No one can be privy to a 
man's intentions; his rationale for reaching a 
particular conclusion may be totally different 
from the one he has formally presented to the 
people. But in the past lie dugs. And unless a MjmiiflMif nn 
man totally disowns that past, ^ proves he is a 

(Afferent person by his actions, he wiD be judged MltSbOllMdMMl ' 

by that past. thedttMfite 

V.P. is only confirming by his politics > ^ 

that he is still a creature of that mentality. And ll®lW6WuW 

he continues to deceive. Do you remember how kKbllbpnSS 

under pressure he suddenly became a "Leftist"? ^ am 

I hope readers recall his famous statement that 
the Leftists are his "natural allies", that he is iMMIIWf 

Nehruvian at heart and so on. Now what has he fiMtwfMIltlMt 

done? He has reached what he calls a "working ^ nmiritiiniir 
understanding" with the BJP and the RSS in the 
Hindi belt. Where is his^leftism now? Or is he mUOt/mld 

only a Leftist in the Bengali and Malayali belt and dOiMidMil. 

"Rajyaslui” in the Hindi belt? Deception can take ^ 
you far, but fortunately we live in a democracy . Itaiinotti yOWHIl 
and the people have an unerring eye for those glVtllfllOM 

with adaptable commitments. ' toliimiitB idlll 

But it ^ fits, of course. That, for instance, the 
first public meeting that V.P, Singh should imoMtlfJOlilt 
ad^ss after leaving government should be AnftwvHili^llie , 
under the auspices of the Atya Sama) m Delhi, v.-, ' ' 

Tbme who know a little about our history know ^ 
tl»t "reconversion" was one of the prsne i 'CWIliWlWA J.' 
motivations of the founder of the Arya Sama}, ■ MjKpA ■. ' 

Swami Dasranand, who was convinced that ' 

India's destiny could only be a Hindu destiny. 

The successors of Swami Daywand carried i|PRlMllt^^'' 
forward his ideas into the "shudcBii" movement, . I||^|i|||||^> V 
which became an endless source of communal . : 

tension, particulariy after the attempt of the ' 1' ' ; /. 

ShuddluSjdihatobtfoghacktheM^kanaRaipufo . ; ; 

(Musliros who stfti retamed many older social '; 
customs, indudiitg belief in their caste) to the ; . 

Hindu fold. In the 1920s, Arya Sam^ were 
prominent in the Congress ^ the freedom 
movement' Swami Shraddhanand is an extreme- 
, ^flMpecte^ name. They showed al die qualities 
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that the freedom movement required: courage, 
honesty, willingness to sacrifice. Gandhiji 
such qualities, but the dividing line came on 
secularism, on the attitude towards minorities. 
Gandhi wanted (and he said it each day) mmor- 
ities to be equals; he wanted a secular India and 
not a Hindu India. 'Fhat is why, when the tnne 
came to make the choice, it was Jawaharfal 
Nehru he opted for as his successor, despite alt 
the criticism against Nehru from the Congress. 
Right and of course the blatant communists, 
who kept trying to create a wedge between the 
Mahatma and Jawaharlal. After the Bardoli 
session of December 1941, Gandhi made this 
absolutely clear. He said on 15 January, 1942: 
"Somebody suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal aiKl 
1 were estranged. It will require much more than 
differences of opinion to estrange us. We have 
had differences from the moment we became 
co-workers, and yet I have said for some years 
and say now that not Kajaji (Rajagopalachari) but 
Jawaharlal will be my successor And I know 
this—that when I am gone he will speak my 
language." (Rajagopalachari was the candidate of 
the Congress Right, the seed of the later 
Swatantra Party; the communal lobby wanted 
Sardar Patel.) 

The game was inside the Congress, not. 
outside it—a takeover of the party from inside. 
Critical to its success was the discovery of proof 
of Rajiv Gandhi's personal involvement in brib¬ 
ery. Events were packed into a hectic political 
capsule—meant to be an elixir for some and 
cyanide for others. Within the blur of a fast¬ 
changing world the political deals and equations 
under the surface could be kept hidden. But time 
is a tough taskmaster. With time, all these little 
and big truths are creeping out. Now at least no 
one should doubt the close links between the 
Indian Express and the RSS. l)o remember that 
when the RSS newspaper Mothef^ind closed 
down Ramnath Goerika gave aU those journal¬ 
ists, who needed it, jobs. And inevitably die time 
win also come when the peojde have the chance 
to once again make up their minds. They may 
elect V.P. Singh (much to the defig^ht of my. 
Biformant). That is their privilege. But by then 
they will have one great advantage : they wiD 
know, bit by bit, much more of the tni^. a 




GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


The scholar extraordinary 


J . V years I found my- 

■ X re-reading 

/ 1 Nirad Chandra 

■ I The 

'Unknown Indi- 
' an. From the heavy 

L , underlining of sent¬ 

ences on almost every page 1 could 
gather that 1 must have been deeply 
impressed by it on my first reading. The 
second reading convinced me that if the 
much abused word “intellectual'’ can be 
accurately used for any living Indian^ the 
only one worthy of the title is Nirad 
Babu. All other Indian claimants appear 
totally bogus by comparison. He will be 
90 years old this month. 

In this column I will restrict myself to 
Nirad's analysis of Hindu resurgence 
which is beginning to exercise our minds 
and which featured as the main article of 
Sunday (25-31 October) under the 
title. The Angry Hindu. This is what 
Nirad had to say isibout it in 1958; 

“Hinduism has an uncanny sense of 
what threatens it No plausible assur¬ 
ances, no euphemism, no disguise can 
put its ever-alert instinct of self- 
preservation off its guard. No indirect 
approach can take it by surprise. There¬ 
fore, during British rule, Hinduism has 
fought tooth and nail even those mea¬ 
sures of reforms which a non-Hindu 
would consider as purely humanitarian, 
such as the abolition of infanticide and 
the burning of widows, and inter-caste 
marriages. This being so, it was incon¬ 
ceivable that such a challenge to Hindu 
polytheism as Rammohun Roy was 
throwing out would go unanswered, or 
that the Hindu Argus would be disarmed 
in its suspicion by the plea that all that 
the reformers were preaching was war¬ 
ranted by the highest revealed scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus." 

The aggressive Hinduism that we are 
witnessing today is nothing new. Almost 
exactly the same phenomenon occurred 
at the end of the last century as a 
counter-reformation to check the liberal- 
reformist Brahmo Samaj movement 
started by Rsya Rammohun Roy. This is 
how Nirad Babu records it in his 
memoirs: 

“Towards the end of the century the 
Hindu counter-reformation swung to the 
I opposite pole of grote^ueness. From 
late Sanskrit scholasticism it passed to 
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scientific claptrap. Every Hindu custom 
and every Hindu taboo found its justifica¬ 
tion in some theory of electricity and 
magnetism. At times even the science of 
bacteriology, new at the time, was 
invoked. It was proclaimed that if a 
Hindu kept a pigtail it was only as an 
electromagnetic coil; if he bathed in the 
Ganges it was because an unspecified 
European (for preference, German) sci¬ 
entist had demonstrated that Ganges 
water killed bacteria instantaneously; if 
he fasted at full and new moon it was 


tfihtiiiiNlialiiiSMlword 
irt tlic to rcinht accurately 
iiiadforinyMngliidlin,tiw 
unlyeiiew^ofthetHleif 
MratfCfiiuM.AIoUwr Indian 
clalniaiitia|i|Mar(olally bogus by 
coinjiariiQn»jQiit cannot Uania 
ChauMferbiaring 
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only to counteract the gravitational 
forces of the sun and the moon; the 
Uiwali illumination was supposed to be a 
collective lighting of fireTor burning up 
the poisonous gases given off by the 
earth on that evening. In the end our 
good old legends and myths seemed like 
taking to their heels before the invasion 
of farads, ohms, and amperes, protozoa 
and amoebae, and ethane, methane and 
other gases. In this instance, .again, the 
most astounding thing was not that 
these antics should have made their 
appearance but that they should have 
been taken so literally and sdriously as 
they were.” 

Even in Nirad Chaudhuri's generation 
there were Hindus who revolted against 
the revival of bigotry and defied dietary 
talks by eating beef with their Muslim 
friends and taking alcoholic beverages in 
public. Some displays of their contempt 
for religiosity could be utterly childish. 
Nirad writes: 

“Their iconoclasm did not stop at food 
and drink. One day one of these boys 
was taken to the famous temple of 
Kalighat and asked to bow down to the 
goddess Kali. He flatly refused, and 
when pressed by his father only raised 
his right hand and said in English, “Good 
morning, madam.' The irate father fell 
on him and was on the point of giving him 
a beating when the other worshippers 
intervened with the argument that 
however serious the boy's offence the 
peace of the holy enclosure must not be 
disturbed. The father could only apolo¬ 
gise to the others for the blasphemy of 
his son, and he cursed himself as the 
unfortunate father of a boy who wished 
good morning to the Mother of All the 
Worlds, who was worshipped even by 
the great Trinity of (Sods headed by 
Brahml". 

There is a lot more in Nirad Babu's 
autobiography which has bearing on our 
present day problems. Just $ibout every 
thing he wrote subsequently in The 
Continent of Circe, A Passage to Eng¬ 
land, and Hindui$niJ[\as its beginnings in 
this book. One cannot blame him for 
bearing a grudge against his countrymen 
and deciding to live in England. We did 
not give him the honour and respect that 
was due to him. His days are like 
another eminent person in exile. Max 
Muller, whose life he has written. Mul¬ 
ler did most of his creative work in 
Oxford where he died and is buried4B 
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work, Referee .... kefep him en the run!** 
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I he whole (Pakistani nuclear) prog- 
ranune is targeted to a wea|wn . We 
cannot link ourselves to PaUstan and 
become as insignificant 

Raiiv Gandhi, Prime Minister 

If R^v (landhi is allowed to cwitinue in 
office, he will leave the economy unnm- 
ageable and the country ungovernable 


Chandra Shekhar^ Janata Party presi- 


P eihaps he (Rajiv (jamihi) has come 
to realise that his party has becotfie too 
fiabby and tlwt some weight shedding 
mi^thelp .to make it slfan, attractive md 
vi^rous. ‘ 

K^R/SdndarRaian, co/umnii^ .. 

Riff r Rajiv Gampd w soBd. is 

L'ac^. talways-u^tosayandlstiisi^ 
the number of'dissident MPa wffl not' 
exceedtea 


tSheIla Dixit, mditsterofststeRiir 


'jyKSaamtaryaSaira .. 
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I f he (V. Pirabhakaran) gives up vio¬ 
lence, 8U(>potts the accord and behaves 
like a dvmsed human being, I wiD 
consider giving him amnesty. 

J.R. Jayewardene, Sri Lankan Presi¬ 
dent- 

The ball is m the LTTE's court. 


RaIiv Gandhi, Prime Minister 

llu^fS we Ime begun a campaign 
agagntierrorists, we have also started a 
ConvaigD against corrupt policemen. 

J Fv RinEiao. Put^PoSce duef 

1 am also Shedih Abdullah's son and 
notify can hi^ten me. 

Parooq ^Dtuui. Janmu and Kaaiimk 
i^dimnbter 


SudhirOar 


I don’t know what the Worid Bank is. 


^ . „ _ wants to cmne back? Hah, ha. 
hopes. 

SttALhotAi Patil, fmnerCongfassd) 
MP, on her husband VasantMa Patd’s 
to come Ifadc to active poth^ . 


Javed Akhtar, sa^t writer 

In tins day and age it is in^ssible to be 
an absdutely perfect character. But if 
we aim to be even ten per cent perfect, 
itissuffident. 

A#un Govii, Sim actor 

I belief that the nineteenth century 
was much better than the twentieth 
century. 

Bikash BHATTACHAhjEE.pafnfer 

I should have bought a dog early in my 
life, it could have saved me from iril . . 
those unh igipy love affairs. 

J^k^Das, ppetMS^ . 


Mother Teresa, apostie of peace, to 
World Bank president Barber Conable 

Let V.P. Singh stand up and say he did 
not touch black money. I'U believe him. 
AH he has to do is say it and ru believe 
him. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


A change of stance? 

Has there been a radical shift in our foreign policy after Rajiv Gandhi’s recent 

visit to the United States? 
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"77je United States wishes to be a 
friend-a very close friend of fjidia*'’— 
John Gunther Dean, US Ambassador to 
India, speaking in CaHfomia in August 
1986. 


A n offer of friendship may be 
the noblest of gestures. But 
when the countries in¬ 
volved are India and the 
United States of Aitierica, 
any sign of growing familiarity will inevit¬ 
ably raise speculations about the role of 
the other superpower friendly to India: 
the Soviet Union. Recent statements by 
US officials, both in Washington DC and 
in India seemed to indicate the forging of 
closer Indo-US ties. And Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi's trip to the US seemed to 
strengthen conjectures about a signifi¬ 
cant alteration in the relationship be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

Given this situation, it is only natural 
that the two left-wing parties in India— 
the Communist Party of India (CPI) and 
the Communist Party of India (Marx¬ 
ist)—both of which have independent 
relations with the Soviet Communist 
Party, should be suspicious and worried. 
The Prime Minister's US visit and the 
declarations of further Indo-US coopera¬ 
tion have made them wonder whether 
Rajiv Gandhi has struck a deal with 
the imperialists. This could mean a 
significant shift hi an alliance away from 
the Soviets. 

The CPl(M) which had openly warned 
Rajiv GandM tefore his US visit against 
falling into an imperialist trap, now feels 
that had he hekled this warrang, he 
would not have been ensnared by im¬ 
perialist promises of aid. C. Rajeswara 
Rao, general secretary of the CPI, has 
also expressed the same apprehensions: 
**It IS clear that he wants to bring US 
imperialists into our key sectors, like 
defence, technologsi and training fk key 
personnel, by the front door, instead of 
the back door." 

Nor is this apprehension limited only 
to the left wing. A section of the 
bureaucracy as w^ as businessmen and 


m|iv wnoni iMn noni^D 
a WQiiiiicam aMnaMin f 





foreign policy analysts are considering 
the long-term implications of such signi¬ 
ficant gestures of fnendship, llie spe¬ 
culations and questions have been in¬ 
tense enough to force an emphatic der^l 
from the Prime Minister that India is 
considering a re-alignment with the 
USA. 

Apart from conjectures and specula¬ 
tions, what are the concrete indications 
of a re-alignment of India’s foreign 
relations? Ambassador John Gunther 
Dean addressing the Federation of Indi¬ 
an Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI) just before Rajiv Gandhi's Octo¬ 
ber visit to the US, admitted to the “talk 
of a new era in Indo-US relations". He 
illustrated his point by referring to new 
areas of bilateral cooperation. "Before 
1985, if I had raised the subject of 
defence and security cooperation, there 
would have been very little to talk about. 
But today the subject sustains long 
articles in the press, and more impor¬ 
tantly, long discussions in government 
buildings in New Delhi and Washington." 

Until recently, the US state depart¬ 
ment and the Pentagon would^ habitually 
stonewall any request from' India for 
high-tech defence items and for major 
armaments. The US government had 
even blocked the sale of Swedish-made 
Viggen jet interceptors to India on the 
grounds that the aircraft was powered 
by American-built engines. Similarly, in 
the early 1980s. India's request for 
buying 155-mm howitzers was blocked 
by absurd stipulations asking for 100 per 
cent advance payment in exchange for a 
staggered delivery schedule that allowed 
the US government to terminate the 
contract at will. 

T he November 1985 visit to New 
Delhi by US secretary of defence 
Caspar Weinberger signalled a radical 
change in the US attitude towards arms 
sales to India. The United States has 
. now approved the sale of an advanced jet 
fighter en|^ (similar to those used in 
tite P«18 Hornet) for use in the develop¬ 
ment of India's lig^t combat aircraft 
project. And in September this year, the 
US government issued an import clear¬ 
ance licence allowing India to acquire the 
powerful IBM 3090 computer with 
appropriate software for designing and 
manunicturing such aircraft. 

Many other Indian defence prdects 
will also involve American technol^. 
At a ministiv of egtemal affairs (MEA) 
meeting held in late October, Rajiv 
Gandhi said that the US had responded 
generously to the ahopping list submit¬ 
ted by India. Ch^y, an enotmbus 
amount of preparatbry groundwork had 
preceded the urawing up of the shopping 
ost Visits by higli-ranlqng defeh^.offi- 
€ials^-4:an|^ Max Kair^>etman 


(senior arms negotiator) to undersecret¬ 
ary of defence Ikle, airforce secretary 
Aldridge, chief of naval operations Wat¬ 
kins, and two commanders in chief of US 
Pacific Forces, Admiral Crowe and 
Admiral Hayes, have ushered in a kind of 
military cooperation unthinkable even 
two vear§ t^S^ck. 

ITie decision to sell the Cray-14 
supercomputer (despite its being in¬ 
ferior to the Cray-24 wanted by India) is 


another exmnple of unlooked-for coop^ 
eration. For many months, the US 
defence department had blocked the 
supercomputer sale on the grounds that 
the Soviets would get access to the 
design and technology through their allyr 
India. The ultimate decision to make the 
sale is a nu^or compromise indicating the 
new appraisal of India as a worthv^iie 
potential client for American high tech*' 
nology. 
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lh9 Soviet iMdor. Mikhail Qorbaehov. with fla|lv OandtU: tracNMonal alNoa 


I nphyilciltenn8,the 
Americans could poteiitMly 
provide groateriifoty for 
ImKAsMofromnoutrsI^ ~ 
PakistM, the Amoricsnt could 
also bo a buffer against CWnosT" 
agg ression... The current 

Sfno-Sovletont^lias _ 

promoted the boHof tbit the 
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However, it is not military technolow 
but the imposition of what could be 
called bureaucratic know-how, that has 
provoked the loudest howls of protest. 
Unlike before, when foreign training for 
civil servants was cmtional and based 
largely in England, Indian bureaucrats 
are now going to be sent to the US for 
training. As is only to be expected, the 
bogey of the CIA has immediately raised 
its u^y head. Parties like the CPI(M) 
and the CPI have already voiced their 
apprehensions about the future of India H 
her civil servants' are to be pledged in 
return for military assistance. 

Says l^swara Rao, "This is ominous 
considering the fact that the imperialists 
have been doii^ everything to prevent 
India from becoming self-reliant in eco¬ 
nomic and defence matters.” Comment¬ 
ing on the Ifrime Minister’s facfle accept¬ 
ance of US vioe-preaident George 









US AmbMMdor John Ounthor Doan at a vlHaga In Anand, Qujarat: naw ataaa of Mlataral eooparatlon 


Bush’s assurance that the CIA is not 
plotting to destabilise India, Kao said it 
was “surprising, to say the least", 
considering that Rajiv Gandhi has been 
shouting himself hoarse about the CIA's 
destabilisation plans. 

liie Prime Minister has also provided 
further cause for alarm by dismissing 
Pakistan as a small count^ not worth 
bothering about. The Leftists feel that 
on the one hand this statement is based 
on American assurances of neutralising 
Pakistan, such assurances may have 
lulled the Prime Minister into a false 
sense of security. Critics feel that no 
new deal should be signed with the US 
without Parliamentary sanction. 

The prO'US lobby in India have based 
their support of KAjiv Gandhi’s new 
direction on the need to be less depen¬ 
dent on the Soviets. The USSR has 
recently broken all traditional limits to 
indicate their total support for Kuiv 
Gandhi. The general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU). Mikhail Gorbachev went all opt 
during the worst days- of the Bofora 
controversy. The crins (ac^ imiv, he 
declared, would blow over. TIub was the 


C PI general secretanfC. 
RajeswareRao remarks 
that “Rajiv wants to 
bring US imperialists bite our key 


mid training of Key personnel, by 
the front door” 




first time a Soviet leader had openJy 
supported an Indian leader on a domestic 
issue. 

Such support, argue the US lobbyists, 
only increases ^e subservience of Indi¬ 
an politics to larger Soviet aims. And it 
indicaces a desire on the part of Indian 
leaders to compromise with the Soviets 
for personal advantage. According to 
Msyor-General S.K. Sinha, the soldier- 
tumed-politidan, **We now find that the 
ghost of Wellesley's subsidiary alliance 
has suddenly become alive. Like many 
rulers of that period, who sought British 
support to remain in power, our rulers 
appear to be seeking Soviet assistance 
to survive in office. 

E ven if thal^ is a baseless 
apprehension, advocates of the pre¬ 
sent tilt in foreign policy cite the signifi¬ 
cant material gams that could result nrom 
better relations with the US. Apart from 
.better relationa with the US high-tech 
itema like computera. and aopMaticated 
conaumer gooda. the current drought 
aaaiatanca from the World Bank la not to 
be lightly diamlsaed. The World Bank 
diief Barber ConaUe hta announced, 










during his recent visit to India, an 
unprecedented $300 million to be given 
as drought relief loans. 

In physical terms also, the Americans 
could potentially provide greater safety 
for India. Aside from neutralising Pakis¬ 
tan, the Americans could also be a buffer 
against Chinese aggression—which the 
pro-US faction feels is a danger not to be 
underestimated. The current Sino- 
Soviet entente has promottTd the belief 
that the Soviets may not be able to help 
India against Chinese aggression as 
decisively as in the past. 

Notwithstanding all these arguments 
in favour of the US, the proponents for a 
drastic chan'ge in India’s foreign policy 
are a very small though powerful, minor¬ 
ity both within and outside the govern¬ 
ment. And what of the superpowers 
themselves? Apart from their pobtical 
leaders, the political thinkers and 
analysts in both countries do not seem to 
either anticipate or favour any drastic 
change of alliance. 

“It is a misconception that we discour¬ 
age improvement in ties between India 
and the United States,” declares Dr 
Serguei Vebchkin, pobtical counsellor at 
the USSR embassy in New Delhi. 
“Cooperation must, however, be con¬ 
ducted on the principles of non¬ 
interference, strict equality, mutual be¬ 
nefit and respect for sovereignty.” 

However, he does not beUeve ”that 
US relations with India wiU be a radical 
departure from that superpower’s over¬ 
all national interests and pobdea”« The 
US is stiU holding fast to the “outmoded 
theory” of spheres of influence, and that 
is going to be the migor contradiction in 
any new Indo-US alliance. Behind aU 
agreements to provide relief and assist¬ 
ance, the main objectives of the United 
States is to have bases in South Asia-— 
bases that will permit intervention In the 
oil-rich Persian Gulf region, and also 
allow them room for military man¬ 
oeuvres in the Indian Ocean. US nuclear 
submarines could then easily be prog¬ 
rammed to hit certain vulnerable Soviet 
targets. Many even auspeqt that such a; 



(Above) The Sovlet-bullt ICBM end (below) the Swedish made Vlggen alrersft 
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naval base already exists in Quadar in 
Pakistan. 

This view is also echoed by foreign 
pobcy think-tanks in the US like th^ 
Heritage Foundation. The primary 
strategic need for the United States, 
they feel, is to have an ally like Pakistan 
for projecting power in the Gulf during 
times of crises. Pakistan too, is aware of 
their strategic position. Any suspension 

US aid as well as signs of Indo-US 
friendship provokes tantrums on their 
part. What is more, the recent crises 
precipitated by Israel over Pakistan 
going nuclear covertly, has put the US 
state department in a quandary. Should 
'there be proof of Pakistan's nuclear, 
capability or should the country bd 
destabilised by internal forces, the en¬ 
tire US state strateip^ in South Asia 
would be wrecked. Given that possibil¬ 
ity, it is not unnatural, as Velichkin - 
points out, “that there are some adven¬ 
turers in the US state department who 
might be seriously believing in moving 
towards an alliance with India!” But the 
real shocker would be if India also 
ddddei) to become tdventurous. 

IndranB BanTlIafftlaiir 
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Tilting the scales 

Does India have a military edge over Pakistan? Yes, says a report of the 
influential US think-tank, the Heritage Foundation 


H eritage Foundation, the inde¬ 
pendent and prestiffous US 
organisation which is repu¬ 
ted to wield considerable in¬ 
fluence on the US State de¬ 
partment’s thinking, has recently come 
out with a research paper on the India- 
Pakistan military balance that should 
leave South Block gasping. Authored by 
well-known security analyst Anthony H. 
Cordesman, the 53-page publication, 
entitled ‘US strategic interests and the 
India-Pakistan military baiance', strongly 


advocates for continuing US military aid 
to Pakistan, paints India as the region’s 
big bully, and even suggests that the 
Rryiv Gandhi government has been 
stockpiling nuclear weapons on the sly. 
Though written in June, Heritage 
Foundation has been circulating £e 
paper—significantly—at this hour when 
some frenetic lobbying is on for getting 
US legislators to demand a ban on the 
new US 4.02 billion dollar military and 
economic aid package to Pakistan on the 
ground that Islamabad’s nuclear inten¬ 



tions are not clear. 

Cordesman alleges that since 1983 
India had begun obtaining unrestricted 
plutonium from its Madras 1 reactor. “It 
bejian to process this plutonium into 
weapons grade material in 1985, and it 
may have processed plutonium from its 
Cinis research reactor in spite of 
pledges to Canada not to do so." 
According to the author, “India has 
stepped up its imports of nuclear 
mapons design and testing equipment 
since 1984, and has almost certainly 
completed all design testing of air dropp- 
aUe weapons—if not actual production 
of the'weapons.” Cordesman claims that 
^ India may be 
y making 15 to 
* 30 nuclear wea¬ 
pons every year, and 
is in a position to 
convert its SLV-3 
rockets into an Inter¬ 
mediate Range Ballistic 
Missile with a range of 1500 
kms. The main thrust of his 
argument is that India has alre¬ 
ady acquired“too great a lead’’over 
Pakistan in nuclear weapons prog¬ 
ramme ^ aity Congressional mandate 
that tends to reduce American arms 
shipments to Pakistan will inexorably 
lead the latter to more vigorously exer¬ 
cise the nuclear option. 

In fact, the entire paper is an impas¬ 
sioned plu to the US Con^ss to allow 
the new package an undisturbed pas¬ 
sage. It says: “The real risk is that the 
US win do too little and not that it will 
too much.” In butties^ his argument, 
Cordesman builds up a series of compell¬ 
ing yet blatantly one-sided charts which 
shows bidian mffitaiy superiority over 
Pakistan in select areas of defence in the 
following mannen 

• Mifitary spending--India is 3.1 times 
superior to Pakistan 

• Total manpower—2.6 

• Army manpower—2.4 

• Taid^l.7 

• h^ttitry vehicles — 2.2. 

• Air fores msimower—6.4 

• Cembat airc^ — 2 

• HeBcoptors — 3 

• Sutfece-to-air misailes — 8.7 

• Navy manpower 3.6 and _ 











• Combat ships — 3 
According to Cordesman, Pakistan stili 
lias a slight edge over India in terms of 
arms imports. But he says that the 
figures disguise India’s "true advantage" 
in this field, that of obtaining froth t^ 
Soviet Union arms worth US 4 billion 
dollars since 1980, The paper also tells 
that—dollar for dollar—Soviet arms 
have turned out to be far more inexpen¬ 
sive for India than American arms for 
Pakistan. 

Though Cordesman argues that India 
has a decisive edge over Pakistan in all 
the three wings of defence, his main 
emphasis is on the superior quality of 
India’s military hardware. “Althou^ In¬ 
dia’s numeric lead of 5:3 in tanks is not 
striking, the qualitative superiority of its 
armour force is quite evident,” he 
writes. Comparatively, Pakistan’s di¬ 
verse inventory of aging US, Soviet and 
Chinese produced tanks is characteristic 
of its entire weapons inventory. Howev¬ 
er, Cordesman concedes that Pakistan is 
on the point of acquiring some advant^e 
for its land forces by recently obtaining 
armaments such as: 100 heat-seeking 
Stinger and 144 RBS-70 shoulder-fired 
SAMs, 300 tow anti-tank missiles, and 
155-mm towed artillery provided by the 
US. But Cordesman says that the M- 
48A5 tanks supplied to Pakistan by the 
US, though equivalent to the Indian 
Vijayant tanks, are decidedly inferior to 
the Soviet-made T-72s. 

! In air power, Cordesman calculates 
that India has a 4:1 advantage over 
Pakistan in all-weather fighter and attack 
aircraft. He says that despite the addi¬ 
tion of 46-50 F-16 aircraft, Pakistan’s air 
force possesses a fleet of predominantly 
Chinese-furnished combat aircraft that 
are far inferior to their Indian counter¬ 
parts. Pakistan’s imbalance in the air is 
in fact matched by an imbalance in 
ground-based air-defence system. India 
possesses 3 battalions on SA-2 and SA-3 
surfoce-to-air missiles in addition to its 
120 SA-6 fire units. ’ These largely 
Soviet-furnished fixed and mobile SAM 
systems provide sufficient coverage for 
the ground forces as well as for strategic 
and industrial targets. In comparison, 
Pakistan is beset with a token SAM 
force of only six batteries of obsolete 
Crotale missiles with four fire units 
each, and one batte^ of six-pre-historic 
Chinese CSA-1 misses. Cordesnum 
observes: "'The only real threat to 
India’s air superiority is the F-16, a 
highly manoeuvrable combat airc^ 
with its air-to-air missiles.” 
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H owever, Cordesman thinks that the 
Mirage 2000, India's latest acquisi¬ 
tion of combat aircraft from France, is 
turning out to be of “roughly the same 
manoeuvre, range, radar and avionics 
capabilities" as the F-16. With another 
18 Mirage-2000 aircraft in the pipeline, 
India will have 42 Mirages vis-a-vis 
Pakistan's 40 F-16s. Sharing the uncer¬ 
tainty that still exists among NATO 
experts about the actual levels- 
performance of MiG-29, nicknamed‘Ful¬ 
crum’, 40 of which are being bought by 


- India from,Ae Soviet Union, the author, 
tK)weyer, thinks that they are sure to 
outperform F-16 As but may be margi¬ 
nally inferior to the more advanced 
F-16 Cs 4n dogfight combat. But Ful- 
cnims are thouj^t to have an e^e over 
the latest variant of F-16s in radar- 
guided air-to-air missile combat. "In any 
case...current orders will give India at 
least another MiG-23MF and MiCi-21 
variants. This wiD give India a total 
advantage in advance fighters of more 
than 6:1 by the early 1990s." 

As with Cordesman's assessment of 
the balance Of land forces between the 
two countries, he feels that the air force 
balance too is heavily tilted in favour of 
India. Equally limited too is Pakistan's 
air defence capability, due largely to the 
short strategic depth of the country. "If 
they choose", he says, "the Indi¬ 
ans., .can base their aircraft deep in their 
territory but still have the range to reach 
the border area where the battles are 
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likely to occur.” Cordesman also givea 
the information that Pakistan has lately 
acquired French Durandal runway 
cratering bombs, vnth the obvious intent 
to attack Indian airfields, but they have 
limited targets to select from because of 
fighter range problems. 

Cordesman’s paper is rich with co¬ 
pious references to super-classified 
assessment reports furnished by the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
though he bases most of his arguments 
on open and published docuiqents, in¬ 
cluding studies by the London-based 
International Institute for Strategic Stu¬ 
dies. However unpalatable to Indians, 
the paper makes a forcefol case for the 
US to supply India with "force multi¬ 
pliers”, such as P-16s and E-3A 
AWACa. 
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Today, with United India 
you can make your world 
more secure than ever. 


Security is a necessity that one seeks spontaneously 
right from birth. To a baby, security comes with a fond hug 
of the mother. And a gentle pat from the father. But as 
horizons expand and as technology takes man to new frontiers, 
the complexities of life increase. And so do the risks. 

United India - one name 
that can rewrite a 
thousand destinies. 

Today, in the fast changing 
world, man and everything 
around him are more prone to 
risks than ever before. 

Nobody can predict what 
the future has in store. But 
nothing prevents him from 
anticipating and being prepared 
for the adversities in liie. 

United India. A multi-crore 
company that is geared to 
service your insurance 
needs, and to offer you 
advice on risk minimisation 
and loss prevention. 

You can be sure of our totally 
professional approach. Whoever you are. Whatever your profession 
may be. We understand. We care. And we act really quick. 

At UI, we believe in understanding people and their needs. From an 
industrialist to a landless labourer; a factory worker to a poultry farmer; 
a ship owner to a toddy tapper... we believe in reaching out to 
everyone through each of our 915 offices spread across the country. 
Tailoring policies to meet their specific needs. And settling their claims fast. 

Yes, as long as there are risks, we’ll stand by you - because 
we are United India. 
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UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

(A Subsidiary of the General Insurance Corporation of India) 

24, Whites Road, Madras - 600 014. 


Everyday; we*ll be with you. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


SAARC vignettes 

Sidelights of the third SAARC meet held at Kathmandu recently 


F or the tiny Himalayan king¬ 
dom of Nepal (pop. 18 million) 
hosting the third summit of 
the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC) from 2—14 November was a 
litmus test to prove its '‘regional capabi¬ 
lities”. The SAARC conference was held 
in Kathmandu at a time when it seemed 
that the South Asian superpowers— 
India and Pakistan—had evinced only a 
cursory interest in the association and 
when the Sri Lanka ethnic tangle vitiated 
the atmosphere in the region. Till re¬ 
cently even India had not posted a 
director in the SAARC secretariat which 
had been set up in Kathmandu. The 
upcoming disarmament talks between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
scheduled to be held in December, 
overshadowed the summit. Kathmandu 
was spruced up for the meet. Almost Rs 
21 crores were spent on giving the 
facilities in the valley a facelift. Seven 
villas had been built at the Soaltee 
Oberoi hotel; the Pragya Bhawan was 
renovated; King Birendra was regularly 
briefed on the beautification of the 
capital. 

•If there was one aspect of the Kath¬ 
mandu conference which set it apart 
from Dhaka or Bangalore (the earlier 
SAARC summit venues) it was the 
unprecedented stress on tecurity. When 
the initial preparations for SAARC be- 
the threat of internal disturbances 


in Kathmandu loomed large. As the 
summit dates approached the danger to 
the lives of Prime Minister Rajiv (Sandhi 
and President Junius Jayewardene be¬ 
came imminent. The proposed tradition¬ 
al reception by the mayor and the 
inaugural function to be organised by the 
Kathmandu District panchayat were 
both called off. Though the civic recep¬ 
tion was not mandate^ the incumbent 
chairman of SAARC, King Birendra, was 
keen on a traditional Nepalese welcome 
at Kathmandu Stadium which had to be 
shelved ostensibly for the safety of the 
outgoing SAARC chairman, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. The customary retreat was held 
within Kathmandu and for three days 
routine life in the capital came to a 
standstill. Airloads of tourists are be¬ 
lieved to have been offloaded at Varanasi 
to prevent them from thronging Kath¬ 
mandu. 

• A rumour that was being bandied 
about on the inaugural day of the summit 
was that a truckload of Tamil militants 
had been intercepted at the border but it 
could not be confirmed. Precautions, of 
course, there were aplenty. Roads were 
blocked for traffic almost three hours 
before the cavalcade of any leader was 
to pass throu^ the streets. Residents 
of Kathmandu in their thousands used to 
emerge on both sides of the road and 
wait endlessly till the VVlPs passed. 

• With indo-Sri Lanka bilateral rela¬ 
tions high on the priority list, disappoint¬ 


ment at the summit came on the inaugu¬ 
ral day. President Jayewardene divertiKi 
from the prepared text of his inaugural 
address raising the expectations of the 
mediamen in the galiery who were 
wondering whether he was going to 
make a major political statement on ^ 
accord. A cyclostyled speech of the Sri 
Lankan leader had been distributed 
because the earlier bound version was 
scrapped since the President had been 
reportedly dissuaded from suggesting 
that Sri Lanka might sign a treaty with 
India. Thus while neatly bound addres¬ 
ses of other leaders were distributed, 
Jayewardene's was a cyclostyled one. 
There was yet a third speech, since by 
spiking extempore now and then, the 
Sri Lankan President skipped portions of 
the second prepared text and added 
para^aphs of his own. Unfortunately for 
the visiting mediamen, neither the omis¬ 
sions nor the additions were sensational 
copy. The grand old man of SAARC. 
who was in all probability attending his 
last summit, received the loudest ap¬ 
plause. There was melodrama in his 
inaugural address when after calling the 
Indo-§ri Lanka accord one of firiendship 
and not enmity, of peace and not war, of 
life and not death, he went on to say: 
"You Rajiv Gandhi escaped death by a 
few inches, and 1 escaped death by a few 
seconds.” The reference had a chBltaig 
effect on the august meeting, 
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Beware of foreign sponsors 


i 



There may be some justification for foreign 
organisations' participation in socio¬ 
economic activities in India. But when they 
stray into fields that are political they are 
bound to arouse suspicion. The Ford 
Foundation, which I had always imagined to 
be circumspect, has lately been doing just 
that. 

Not long ago, the foundation gathered a galaxy of Indian 
intellectuals in Kerala to discuss India’s future against the 
background of various political happenings. That the intellec¬ 
tuals readily participated in the discussion is not the point; 
five-star hospitality is hard to resist even for intellectuals 
The point I am trying to make is whether the foundation 
should have sponsored such a discussion at all. 

Some days ago, the foundation held a seminar in Srinagar 
on the American Constitution and democratic systems. 
Among the participants were the Chief Justice of India, R.S. 
Pathak, and Farooq Abdullah, the Jammu and Kashmir chief 
minister who inaugurated it. t not suggesting that the 
speakers were influenced by the sponsors in what they said. 
The question is why should a foreign agency host such 
seminars and why should eminent Indians attend them.^ 

I am not talking about security, which might raise questions 
about the “foreign hand”. I am questioning the right of an 
organisation like the Ford Foundation to hold such discus¬ 
sions. Perhaps we are not aware or conversant enough with 
the norms we should follow. The case of the foundation is only 
one of the many such cases; numerous organisations, 
American and others, are holding seminars on subjects that 
neither deal with social or economic problems nor are 
connected with the work of 


the voluntary agencies that 
they are supposed to help. 

Lately another pernicious 
practice has come to be fol¬ 
lowed by some leading re¬ 
tired In^an civil servants, 
particularly from the foreign 
service. Soon after their re- 
tirenient they take up posi¬ 
tions in foreign universities 
to conduct courses which 
impinge on foreign relations. 

Even though they may try to 
be careful while commenting 
on sensitive aspects of policy 
and refrain from disclosing 
national secrets, they cannot help but draw on their 
experiences; this may make them say more than they should. 
Wl^e preparing the papers for such courses, our retired civil 
servants may reveal more of the nuances of bdian policy than 
is desirable. 

T hat was about Indians orgs^sing courses abroad. And 
now P. Chidambaram, the minister of state for personnel 
feels that the Indians themselves should attend courses 
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abroad. He wants senior Indian bureaucrats, both of the IAS 
and IPS, to be sent to American and foreign universities for 
training. Interestingly, once again, the sponsor is the Ford 
Foundation. 

There can be no objections to probationers being sent 
abroad for training. In fact, this is desirable in certain 
specialised fields. But why should senior bureaucrats be sent? 
Exchange of views and working with people in similar fields in 
India would be more useful and practical. 'Fhe government did 
start such training courses and some crash programmes hav$ 
been implemented; even some Union ministers are participat¬ 
ing in them. Surely, senior Indian bureaucrats or police 
officials cannot gain much from what is being done in 
Nebraska, USA, or some such place in the UK, How can the 
methods applied in these countries be suitable for Indian 
conditions? Had such training been arranged in Third World 
countries—where the conditions are similar—the pooling of 
experiences could have been of some use. 

The sponsorship of the Ford Foundation does not make any 
sense. If the problem is of resources then why should such 
training programmes be taken up at all? And officials who 
would be going every year—their number is going to be 
around 70—are from positions and fields where their absence 
for even a short period can affect the efficiency of their 
departments. Imagine 70 officials just taking off and staying 
abroad for several months (one year is the stint proposed)! 

Since the details of Chidambaram’s brainwork are being 
disclosed bit by bit, it is not known whether officials from 
other services, that are less sacred than the IAS and IPS, will 
also be sent abroad. They tex) need training if that is the in 
thing these days. If the entire administration has to he 
“modernised” then such training will also have to be imparted 
to those who do not belong to the IAS and IPS. But in the 
eyes of the government, the employees in the lower rungs do 
not seem to mattcr—even though the administration is 
practically run by them. 

On the other hand, the criticism that Mufti Mohammed 
Sayed, the fonner Congress(l) minister, voiced against the 
scheme is relevant. His remark is worth quoting: “Infiltration 
is always done at these levels and going by your (govern¬ 
ment's) statements m regard to destabilisation and the CIA 
interference in our internal affairs, it is unfortunate that in a 
ministry under your direct control such activities are being 
encouraged. Kindly get the matter investigated”. Even if the 
Mufti’s reaction is considered exaggerated—in line with the 
general propaganda that “outsiders” are keen to destabilise 
India- -it cannot be denied tliat there is some risk involved in 
allowing senior officials to share their information and 
experience in America and other countries. 

Moreover, whatever India decides to do it should do on its 
own and never depend on foreign sponsors. If Chidambaram 
has already set his mind on such training—the proposal must 
have reached the cabinet—then at least the course he has in 
mind should be spelt out; or else people are bound to be 
apprehensive. And he should postpone its implementation till 
the drought situation in the country improves because aU the 
senior officials will be needed to deal with the cabmity.0 
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Sex and 
the troubled 

Indian 


India's high priest 
of sex, Dr Prakash 
Kothari, has waged 
a lone battle against 
all forms of sexual 
misconceptions and 
quackery. Hus 
findings reveal that 
we still live in the 
sexual wilderness 









T here is a ghost lurking in a 
closet of the Indian ps?/^che. It 
is a spook called sex. Like a 
bad omen, it is meant to be 
kept out of polite conversa¬ 
tion and print, the young are urged to 
keep it locked up, the elderly consider it 
a harbinger of sure death, the chaste 
fear its insidious influence, and Indian 
society demands it be invoked only 
behind firmly barred doors. And yet, 
nothing seems to exorcise this spook. 
The more repulsive it is painted, the 
more it attracts Indians. But when they 
do search for it, they are generally 
stricken by numbing anxiety that forces 
them to fumble with myths and miscon¬ 
ceptions rather than with the matter at 
hand. 

The natural effect is the Indian's 
powerful craving for sexual know-how. 
But it is only in recent years that the 
country’s medical profession has 
spawned a handfiil of sexual advocates 
^manding freedom of sexual informa¬ 
tion. Their mission is to change the ugly 
ghost into a blissful angel. Their undis¬ 
puted leader, the high priest of Indian 
sexuality is 45-year-old Dr Prakash 
Kothari. As the country's sole qualified 
and internationally-acclaimed specialist 
in sexual medicine, Dr Kothari is deter¬ 
mined to help Indians come to terms 
with the ^ost in their genit^s. His 
latest contribution is a book aptly titled, 
Common Sexual ProUems... Elutions 
released last month, which is designed 
to shatter typical Indian misconceptions 
about sex and to grasp this elementary 
but cnidal subject ‘*My fight is against 



Dr Prakash Kothari: pioneer 

quackery, against the lack of scientific 
sexual knowledge and against the 
tragedy of the sexual lives of Indians,” 
declares Kothari. Already famous for his 
remarks like, “Indian males use their 
wives as sleeping pills”, “coitus is be-' 
tween the two things but sex is between 
the ears”, and “the biggest myth is that 
the sexologist is always right”. Dr 
Kothari’s book is on the way to the 
best-seller list. Bombay's oldest daily, 
the Gujarat Samacharur^ed that the 
book be prescribed as a textbook for 
schoolchildren and Kothari hopes that 
his work will cast some illumination in 
the darkened Indian bedroom and that 
people will stop consulting sexologists. 

Few, in fact, dispute the need for a 
book on sexual solutions in which is 
given the Indian backdrop where the 


males of this male-dominated society 
suffer from infinite complexes about 
their manhood. Most Indian males be¬ 
lieve that cruel nature has endowed 
them will; a small second-rate organ, 
that masturbation has mined their sexual 
capabilities, and their lust will generate 
bad kanm. Not surprisingly most cannot 
measure up to the image of a human stud 
capable of plugging away at a female for 
hours. 1'he result is a distressingly high 
rate of male orgasmic dysfunction: a 
majonty of Indian males either develop 
hair-trigger ejaculatory responses or, 
remarkable as it might appear, they 
cannot achieve orgasm at all, 

Tlie effect of male incompetence on 
Indian women is equally distressing. 
Especially since,^ as Kothari points out in 
liis book, males pass on their ignorance 
and misconceptions to women. Unwed 
girls, for instance, are beset with 
apprehensions about whether their 
maidenheads will bleed adequately on 
the wedding night. Most women also 
have complete faith on the magical 
abilities of the penis—that it can respond 
at will, grow large beyond their imagina¬ 
tions, brush aside all obstructions and 
thrust away the whole night long until it 
produces some sort of unimaginable 
mystic pleasure. In reality, however, 
the average woman is disapp'finted with' 
sex from day one, and over the years 
her disappointment turns to indiffer¬ 
ence, sex becomes a routine to be 
submitted to. Robbed of all splendour, it 
IS relegated tp a function as mindless as 
defecating or urinating. Many women 
even today are unsure about what 
orgasm means and a good number 
consider lubrication of the vagina to be 
synonymous with orgasm. 

The key problems are taboo and 
sheer ignorance. Dr Rusi Dastur, author 
of the best-selling Sex Power: The 
Conquest of Sexual Inadequacy and a 
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a I founder of the gold medal for best 
research in the field of sexual medicine, 
stresses the role of learning by referring 
to an experiment conducted by zoologist 
Harry Harlow, In the experiment, young 
monkeys were isolated horn early child¬ 
hood experiences like being fondled by 
mothers, playing with other baby monk¬ 
eys and watching other adult monkeys 
having sex. “When the secluded monk¬ 
eys grew up and attempted sex, they 
were very clumsy,” explains Dr Dastur. 
niey had the natural sexual instinct and 
drive, but since tliey had not learnt the 
knok-how, they were unable to have sex 
with female monkeys. 

Astonishingly a large number of Indi¬ 
ans behave like the secluded monkeys, 
their condition aggravated by the Indian 
namaste culture that discourages 
touching. When Dr Kolhari first started 
practising sexology, he was referred a 
number of intriguing cases of patients 
suffering from the problem of retarded 
ejaculation—many of these males had 
never expenenced orgasm in their en¬ 
tire lives. After failing to cure the first 
five such patients. Kothari happened to 
ask the sixth: “After penetration, what 
do you do?” The patient was foxed: 
“Why nothing doctor, we of course wait 
for the orgasm. ” The patient, unaWe to 
achieve orgasm even once in 14 years of 
married life, had been visiting physicians 
and psychiatrists and yet not one told 
him about the simple mechanics of the 
sex act. In more than 50 per cent of 
cases of retarded ejaculation, Kothari 
found the problem to be ignorance. 
Some men moved side to side instead of 
to and fro, while others did move to and 
fro but stopped after 2-3 strokes. Some 
mistook the fluid from the Cowper's 
’ gland to be semen and stopped moving. 

^ j Such problems—including that of re- 
j tarded ejaculation—are incidentally rarely 
found in the West. 
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M ost Indians are, of course, not 
complete sexual imbeciles; they 
know about the basic act but surprisingly 
enough, very little else. After analysing 
the 12,000 case studies accumulated 
I over 1.5 years of practice, Kothari found 
most Indians had remarkably common 
problems, all of which could be posed in 
just 250 different questions which con¬ 
stitute the book. The book incidentally is 
replete with nuggets of observation and 
advice. His typical observations: 

• Men harbour the misconception that 
excessive use may lead to weakening of 
the genitals and end up in seminal 
bankruptcy. 

• Premature ejaculation is one of the 
most common disorders, perhaps, more 
common than common cold. 

• In a survey where over 3,000 women 
were questioned how they preferred 
sex. over 75 per cent answered they 
preferred the woman on top position. 
• In our country women do not stimu- 



D rPrakash Kothari’s 
pride is his free prac¬ 
tice at the outpatient 
department of the K.E.M. (Muni¬ 
cipal) Hospital, which he has been 
religiously attending every 
Wednesday for the past one-and- 
a-half year, "It’s the only outpa¬ 
tients' department in the world 
for sexual problems," he proudly 
exclaims 


late the penis during foreplay, perhaps 
because their upbringing dictates that 
nice women do not touch the man’s 
penis. 

• What IS important is not how long, but 
how blissful. 

His advice and assurances include: 

■ Warning: prolonged sexual abstinence 
may be detrimental to mental and 
physical health. 

• Masturbation is more beneficial than 
harmful. 

■ Oral sex can be an excellent variation 
and its use is also advocated in the 
Kaimsutra written 1,600 years ago. 

■ Sex during menstruation is absolutely 
safe. 

■ The penis is usually inclined towards 
tlie left in a majority of men. 

■ No creams or exercise can help sag¬ 
ging breasts. 

■ A woman can achieve orgasm by 
nipple stimulation alone. 

5^me of the problems dealt with in the 
book are typically Indian. In no other 
country, perhaps, would a large number 
of males ask “On the wedding night how 
should one find out whether the penis 
has entered the vagina?" or “Why do 
men fail to penetrate?" or, “Do you 
recommend the use of a rubber band or 
the tying of a thread around the penis in 
cases of impotence?" While the answers 
to such questions would be obvious, 
there are other Indian obsessions that 
are somewhat harder to allay. A number 
of anxious questions, for instance,cen¬ 
tre, around vasectomy and men find it 
difficult to believe that this operation 
does not impair manhood. Indian males 
are also obsessed about their semen and 
feel that any form of leakage leads to | 
weakness. In India, most men defecate in i 

the squatting position and invariably I 

observe a semen-like whiteness in their j 

urine, which they believe is the loss of , 

sperm whereas in reality it is merely the J 
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I normal secretion from the urethral 
glands. Tfie book also debunks several 
myths, including the alleged efficacy 
of familiar aphrodisiacs like the palang- 
tod (cot-breaker) paan that is heavily 
doped with narcotics. Similarly, women 
are also assured that there is nothing 
necessarily pathological about occ.;isional 
dryness and constriction of the v?.^na-~ 
the point for women is that they must 
get sufficiently turned on. 

The biggest necessity today, feels Dr 
Kothari, is the dissemination of these 
scientific facts. Kothari himself got 
hooked on to sexology while he was 
studying MBBS at Bombay's G.S. 
Medical College, and found that no 
medical curricula in the country included 
topics on the psycho-physiology of sex. 
Most Indian medics consider sex to be a 
shadow area under the excretory and 
reproductive systems. The stress was 
on procreation; sex became a medical 
problem only in cases of sterility, while 
other aspects like orgasm, sexual unful- 
filment and other dysfunctions were 
considered secondary if not irrelevant. 
Indignant at this kind of cavalier treat¬ 
ment meted out to sex, Kothari anned 
himself with missionary zeal and set out 
► to become the country’s first qualified 
I sex doctor. After graduation, he first 
took up a job at a local clinic and later 
shifted to private practice, 

‘Those were tough times and I was 
perpetually broke,” recalls Dr Kothari. 
TTiere were plenty of quacks who would 
advertise and seek out sexual cripples, 
while Kothari's practice languished be¬ 
cause he refused to advertise and in¬ 
sisted that all his patients must be 
referred to by a qualified physician. ^’We 
doctors had no problems referring pa¬ 
tients to specialists like cardiologists and 
gynaecologists but were extremely hesi¬ 
tant about sending them to a sexolog- 
ist’\ agrees Dr Dastur, who was advise 


by friends and colleagues to desist from 
dabbling in the sex business. Like Das- 
tur, Kothari too nevertheless perse¬ 
vered, castigating quacks and the ignor¬ 
ance of qualified doctors on vSexual 
matters. These attacks, aired through 
regular sex advice columns in local 
newspapers and magazines, began to 
make the first breaches in tradition, 
forcing physicians to grudgingly recog¬ 
nise that sexology was as much a part of 
medicine as anything else they had 
learnt. But patients continued to appear 
ill a pathetic trickle. And perhaps, frus¬ 
trated by the continued poor response, 
Kothari decided to polish his credentials 
by travelling to the United States where 
he attended courses at the American 
College of Sexology (San Francisco) and 
at the famous Masters and Johnson 
Institute at St. Louis (Missouri). 

Returning to Bombay in 1976. Kothan 
enrolled in post-graduate courses in 
urology and psychiatry, while practising 



S tylish couples 
come to me and 
ask: Doctor, we 
are fed up with routine, telT us 
how to make our sex life more 
interesting,” says Dr Kothari. 
And as high priest of Indian mx- 
uality, the good doctor is advising 
the jaded to experiment with oral 
sex, new positions, a change of 
scene and giznms 


sexology privately. The stigma attached 
to the subject, however remained and 
even Dr Shanta Rao, Director of the 
Institute of Research in Reproduction, 
refused to take him on as a PhD student. 
Dr Rao gave in when Kothari refused to 
handle any more of the numerous pa¬ 
tients with sexual problems she would 
send him. Finally he was offered a 
chance to establish his scientific bona- 
fides. He proved himself by doing 
pioneering research on the male 
orgasm. “During the years 1976 to 
1981, I checked out 44() cases of male 
orgasmic problem to evaluate their hor¬ 
monal psychiatric, physic.al and metabo¬ 
lic conditions.” explains Kothari, This 
research afforded hirn a rare insight into 
the mechanics of the male orgasm—an 
understanding that eventually compelled 
lurn to reject tinie-wom Western termi¬ 
nology established by hallowed sexolog¬ 
ists like Masters and Johnson. 

International recognition followed in 
1985 when Kothari visited the United 
States. “Dr Kothari is an unsual man” 
wrote the editor of Forum magazine, 
Philip Nobine. “He is a physidan, a 
doctor of applied biology, a ^11 time sex 
therapist and a critic of die traditional 
Western way of sexology. What makes 
him unusual is not his acJiievement but 
his backipround. Dr Kothari is an Indian, 
a Hindu living in a country where medical 
doctors prescribe asparagus pills for 
erectile problems and where wet 
dreams are considered a form of sick- 

was furious at the way some 
Americans tried to put down Indian 
sexuality,” recalls Dr Kothari‘and 1 
really gave it to them by telling them 
about the rich Indian sexual traditions of 
the Laimstra, the Vedas, the Anandmn- 
ga, the poetry ofKalidas and how these 
traditions had antidpated modem sex 








No sex please, we're Indian 

I n the 70’s Shere Hite startled |||M|||m 
A mericans by revealing that her 
research shown that most 

women preferred the feelings of ^ \ 

warmth and tenderness that accom- ^ m 

panied sex to the actual act of \ a^ 

penetration. Her new book, pub- 
fished this year, expands on that I # ^ ^ ^ V ^ 
theme. 

In India, ^omen's groups have 
criticised DrPrakash Kothari’s Com¬ 
mon Sexual Problems on similar 
grounds, datn^ that it continues 
*the fixation with the ^nital view of 
sex and the obsession with the 
orgasm*. In fact, they say, as far as 
women are concerned simple hug¬ 
ging and kissing can be equally 
pleasurable; an orgasm is irrelevant. 

An extreme version of this view is 
(^ered by Arati Rege, an architect 
and Women’s activist: ^'Making a 
fetish of premature ejaculation and 
defining sexuality in terms of multiple 
orgasms only reflects an American 
obsession with quantity. The refine¬ 
ment of the woman’s body no longer 
requires penetration but men have orKotham latest book 
not evolved enough to appreciate 

this. This has had an adverse impact ble giggles. They said they would be 
as women generally desire no plea- thrown out if they made any such 
sure from normal sexual inter- suggestions. That's how little say 
course.” Indian women have m sexual mat- 

Other activists are concerned that ters. ’* 
women seem to have little say in the Agrees Gabriele Dietrich who 
timing and nature of sex. Says Meera lives and works among rural women 
Savera of Shakti, a nonprofit trust in Tamil Nadu: ”In India, sexuality is 
working in the area of women's hardly discussed and when it is, then 
issues; "There is little research into it is as part of a discussion on 
Indbn women and sex. For most obscenity, media policy or rape, 

women there is no possibility of Consumerist movie culture hints that 

saying *no’ when the husband or sex is sinful and denigrates women; 
partner demands sex. Ninety per as a result anti-obscenity campaigns 

centrfmen think that a woman who are an obvious activity for many 

mates suggestions regarding sex is women's groups. However, because 
eith^ a nymptemaniac or power- such campaigns often appeal to 
huf^gry. 4s a result women always Victorian or indigenous feudal values 
out At a recent camp in which depict women as sexless, they 
Arcot, near Madras,” continues also reinforce narrow morafism and 
Saveta, ”we asked women for their do not facilitate an open debate on 
viewpoints on sexualky. There was sexuality.” 
one woman who hadn*t had a^child for The basic criticism of Kothari’s 
15 years, We showed her how she approach from women's activists is 
could examine her own body with a that it devotes attention to conven- 
seculum and that's how we found out tional intercourse at the cost of 
that she had a retroverted uterus non-conventional metl^s of giving 
which affected her child-bearing pleasure to women. Says Dietrich, 
capacity. This situation can be easily “The idea that sexual confeit need 
haikfied by reversing the normal not at aU limes involve penetration ; 
seXuai positions ^ we asked her to and that the f^pate or^ism is re- jr 
explain it to her husband. All the^ latively mdepeOdtarit uf penetration 
women present Inirst into irrepfessi- { stii^sc^mdsuriUSMaf ^p^k 


research.” Kothari followed up by 
attacking the Western sexual terminolo¬ 
gy which laid "more emphasis on the 
reproductive rather than on the pleasure 
component of sexuality”. Terms like 
'prematur^'retarded*or*'retrograde emis¬ 
sions', he argues miss the point. They 
are inaccurate and even improper in 
describing and classifying phenomena 
that are essentiaJlydisturbancesin orgas¬ 
mic phases. The were 

astounded. For, Kothari had indeed 
made a point: the old tenninology did 
propagate the mistaken notion that eja¬ 
culation and orgasm are one and the 
same. Even though the distinction was 
semantic in practical tenns, the asto¬ 
nishing part was that here was an Indian 
pointing out a classification system that 
was not merely more accurate in pin¬ 
pointing the real medical problem, but 
which also focused on orgasm not eja¬ 
culation, pleasure and not procreation, 
as the centre of male sexuality. 

That very year, honours were sho¬ 
wered on Kothari. The World Associa¬ 
tion for Sexology awarded him a certifi¬ 
cate of merit for outstanding research in 
the field of sexual medicine, while the 
International Council of Sex Education 
and Parenthood (Washington D.C.) 
awarded him the first prize for lead- 
ersliip and contributions in the field of 
sex therapy in India. And since then it 
has been go all the way for him. Forum 
and Penthouse magazines appointed him 
on their board of experts, the British 
Journal of Sexual and Marital Therapy 
made him a member, the Archives of 
Sexual Behaviour. Plenum Press (USA) 
asked him to be a consultant editor, and 
the prestigeous Kinsey Institute^ Indiana 
University (USA), took him on as a 
consulting and visiting facul ty associate. 
Two years ago, he also organised the 
Seventh World Congress on Sexology in 
New Delhi, and this June the General 
Assembly of the Eighth World Congress 
of Sexology bestowed on him the award 
of "Man of the year in the field of 
Sexology. ” 

In India too, medical academia is 
beginning to recognise Kothari’s 
pioneering work. This May, the first 
lASECT and E.H. Dastur Gold Medal 
for the best research in sexual medicine 
09^-85) was awarded to him. A host of 
medical colleges, including the Lok Man- 
ya Tilak, the^Topiwala and the G.S. 
Medical Colleges in Bombay and the 
Kasturba Medical College in Karnataka, 
have appointed him as a visiting pro¬ 
fessor. 

“Even the clinic v^re 1 first started 
career at Rs 350 a month 15 years 
ago, today send roe patioits,” says 
Kothari with a triumphant grin. Patients 
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just pour in but Kothari’s stiff charges of 
Rs 1,000 per one-hour session and his 
insistence on seeing only three patients 
a day, stems the tide. His pride is. 
however, his free practice at the outpa¬ 
tients' department of the K.E.M. (Muni¬ 
cipal) Hospital, which he has been re¬ 
ligiously attending every Wednesday for 
the past one-and-a-half years. “It's the 
only outpatients’ department in the 
world for sexual problems," he proudly 
exclaims. And his pride is justified. For 
his depatement is easily the most 
crowded in the hospital every 
Wednesday. 

A day in Dr Kothari’s outpatients’ 
department offers a heart-rending in¬ 
sight into a cross-section of sexually 
maladjusted Indians—all of them desper¬ 
ate for help. Anxious students, workers, 
small businessmen, office clerks and 
housewives wait in a vast hall to be 
called. 

T he first patient, a middle-aged man, 
shuffles in: “Doctor, I have prema¬ 
ture ejaculations.” Kothari booms a 
reply: “I'hat's hardly a problem, my 
man. ” The man nods desperately: “But 
my wife scolds me, doctor.” In this 
antiseptic clinic, the man’s dilemma 
seems anything but funny. Here is a 
typical case of anxiety reinforced by 
failure and a nagging wife, “No prob¬ 
lem,” smiles Kothari, scribbling on the 
patient’s prescription. “Bring your wife 
along next Wednesday and we’ll fix it. ” 
But not everybody is easy to fix. An 
intense-looking adolescent cannot bring 
himself to speak and pushes across a 
note: “Dear Doctor, I have been a sex 
maniac from birth. I have been having 
sex with my own younger sister... This 
problem has become such that even if 1 
sleep alone, sperm flows out. 1 feel 
mentally very much depressed. I feel 
like kilhng my self... please help.” The 
doctor is overwhelmed. He explsdns how 
natural sexual desire is, how any two 
humans can turn each other on, and how 
the male reproductive systemautomati- 
cally ejects sperm and semen produc¬ 
tion. But how can he erase the years of 
guilt ingrained deep into the boy? 

“The root cause of virtually all 
psychological sexual problems is ^t,” 
explains Dr Kothari. Guilt creates feel¬ 
ings of fear and anxiety, which paralyse 
sexual response. A young company 
executive, for instance, complains that 
he has begun to ejaculate prematurely. 
On further questioning he discloses that 
his problems began ever since his wife 
conceived a mentally retarded child and 
blamed him for it. Similarly, a college 
student starts to cry when he explains 
his predicament He is incapable of 



T he notion of “sex for the 
sake of sex as a physical 
relationship'’is gaining 
ground even among women, 
according to Dr Prakash Kothari^ 
^is slow sexual rev^iition is __ 
resulting in pre-mailai imd extri^ 
maritaisex amfiof^^^^ 
divorces 


having proper sex because of excessive 
masturbation. When the doctor tries 
explaining that masturbation is not at all 
harmful, the student stammers: “But 
doctor, I am really excessive. I do it ten 
times in two hours.” The doctor lias to 
repeatedly assure him that there is no 
connection between masturbation and 
sexual inadequacy-all it requires is the 
removal of guilt and a little training in 
orgasmic response. 

“The therapist should be skilled at 
working on unconscious motivation and 
must judge when to bypass such fears by 
providing defences against anxiety.” 
says Kothari, pointing out that most 
often he simply has to drill into people 
the fact of their abysmal ignorance on 
matters sexual. He has come across a 
number of men who have had sex with 
aiamals and later, finding themselves 
inept when it comes to women, attribute 
their impotence to animal sex. In this 
sense, every case is a clialienge. For 
instance, in walks a bearded, long-haired 
yogi dressed as a sadhu and declares 
that his problems arise out of sitting in 
siddhasana (a variant of the lotus post¬ 
ure). Because of this, the yogi ckums, 
his anus is beginning to protrude, his 
testes are gradually rising into the body, 
and that this is preventing him from 
meditating. Kothari has to come out with 
a quick and convincing answer on how 


this IS no! pt>ssible. 

A pr.rn, elderly slum woman brings in 
tow a lanky 30-year-old worker, who 
she accuses of avoiding sexual inter¬ 
course with wife. The worker; insists 
that he has sex with liis wife, while the 
mother disagrees, saying that his wife 
has been complaining bitterly about her 
unconsummated marriage. Kothari 
shoos the mother away, asks the man to 
he down and demonstrate the sex act. 
The nitiii sIkavs how he lies down next 
to his wile, turns her towards liim and 
embraces her. This is not sexual inter¬ 
course at all but companionship. The 
poor man obviously has no practical 
knowledge of how to get one leg over. 

Having to cope witli more than 80 
patients during his Wednesday sessions, 
Kothan has dt'vised a simple but effec¬ 
tive quostiinipaire that allows him to 
categorise patients within two minutes 
of interrogation, Considenng that the 
overwhelming majority of sexual prob¬ 
lems stem from mistaken ideas, most 
patients can be disposed of with relative 
ease. At the end of the session, these 
patients are shown an audio-visual pre¬ 
sentation on common sexual myths and 
misconceptions. Not surprisingly, most 
patients leave bnglit-cyed and relieved 
of the burden of their make-belive hang¬ 
ups. The h(»rdes suffering from prema- 
I ture ejaculation arc later taught how to 
I lontrni their (jrgtismic responses with 
I the help of niasturbalory exercises or a 
i symparlietic partner. The small percen- 
! tage of really luugh c.ises are asked to 
I come hack for more rigorous examina¬ 
tions, 

D i iJ.S. Pardanani, head of K.E.M, 
Hospital’s urology department, 

! says Kolhari’s pioneering work has 
mme as a b<Kin to thousands of patients, 

! who would earlier bo shunted betw’een 
1 departments like urology and gynaecolo¬ 
gy without being offered real relief. 

■ “Nowadays, Dr Kothari first diagnoses 
! the sexual problem and if he finds any 
' organic problems, we use specialised 
! instruments in the urology department 
■ to pinpoint the ailment,” says Pardanani. 

1 Ills urology department houses such 
! esotenc paraphernalia as a. “ncxi^unial 
j penile tumescence monitor” (used for 
i cliecking if a man is constitutionally 
j incapable of erection), a “floppier mves- 
! tigator” (for charting precise penile 
blood supply), a “plathy^mograph” (for 
I cliecking penile blood flow) and an elec¬ 
tromyograph” (for investigating nerve 
impulses), “ riiese macJiines - help us 
decide the kind of therapy to be used in 
individual cases,” Pardanani adds.. 

“Dr Kothari is willing to use any kind 
of therapy or system of medicine to 
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bring about a cure in his patientsS/' says 
Dr Rafi Patel, a homoeopath and clinical 
psychologist presently in training under 
Dr Kothari. Another dozen young doc¬ 
tors are doing sex-related research 
under the guidance and funding of Dr 
Kothari, The aims are lofty but the 
problems appear stupendous. Kothan is 
the only specialist in sexual medicine in 
the country today, while gradually 
changing attitudes towards sox, espe 
cially in the country's urban centres, is 
creating an ever-increasing need lor the 
dissemination of correct sexual informa 
tion. 

The-notion of “sex for the sake of sox 
as a physical relationship*' is gaming 
ground even among women, according 
to Dr Kothari. This slow sexual revolu¬ 
tion is resulting in more pre-marital and 
extra-marital sex—and, of course, more 
divorces. “Stylish couples come to me 
and ask: Doctor, we are fed up with 
routine, tell us how to make our sex life 
more interesting.” says Kothari. And as 
high priest of Indian sexuality, the good 
doctor is advising the jaded to expen- 
ment with oral sex, new positions, a 
change of scene, gizmos and new techni¬ 
ques. 

“ITie most positive change is the way 
women are coming forward and frankly 
discussing sex problems,” Dr Dastur 
' points out. In their new role as income- 
earners, women want and demand satis¬ 
fying sex. Middle-class girls, Dr Das- 
tur’s experience has proved, are gener¬ 
ally far better infonned on sexual mat¬ 
ters and have far less hang-ups. The 
average middle-class boy, on the other 
hand, still'tends to be tied to maternal 
apron strings: masturbates furtively and 
ends up trying to test Ins se3(uaJ appar¬ 
atus on prostitutes. The experience 
generally is surreptitious, at worst, 
traumatic. Ridden with guilt and failure, 
tlie male becomes a casualty of the 


hair-trigger response. Unofficial surveys 
suggest that three out of every five 
males encounter sexual problems in the 
first few weeks of marriage. In later life, 
even if they overcome their teething 
troubles, males tend to develop an 
inferiority complex about the size of 
their organ, especially when they reach 
the stage they begin sneaking glances at 
other's in lavatories. “Very few men 
realise that the penis looks longer in the 
side view' and shorter when seen from 
above.” explains Dr Dastur. But males 
are not convinced. Increasing numbers 
ot them feai inadequacy, tensely waiting 
for the day their manhood will fail them. 

Sexual ^^hisnost in India does not 
appear to have succeeded in banishing 
the ghost in the sexual machine. One set 
of m>lhs is fast being replaced by 
another, equally peniicious collection of 
modern misconceptions. The Indian 
w'oman is becoming more demanding 
without realising that a man cannot' 
perform at will, that his sexual apparatus 
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S exual |(9s/;0slin India 
does not appear to have 
succeeded in banishing 
the ghost in the sexual machine. 
One set of myths is fast being 
replaced by another equally 
pernicious collection of modern 
misconceptions. The Indian 
woman is becoming more deman¬ 
ding without realising (hat a man 
cannot perform at will, that his 
sexual apparatus is morefragile 
and finely tuned than a woman's 


is mure fragile and finely tuned than a 
woman’s. Dr Dastur in his book, Sex 
Power writes: “With Masters and John¬ 
sons’ finding that women can be orgas¬ 
mic or multi-orgasmic in automanipula¬ 
tion, many females have become per¬ 
formance-oriented like males. They 
think they must be orgasmic every time 
they have sex.” And bewildered males 
feel grossly incompetent when they 
discover that they can just about pro¬ 
duce a single orgasm In the woman. 

The present-day infonnation gap too 
IS being filled in by hawk eyed mounte¬ 
banks waiting in the wings, ever-ready 
to cash in on ignorance. The quacks are 
generally true to their archetype: oper¬ 
ating out of sleazy streets, in ancient 
rooms where the ignorant are lured by 
bold nameplates. The association of the 
typical quack is with a sexologist dealing 
in diseases venereal, dispensing evil 
concoctions and performing abortions 
with unhygienic knitting needles. The 
latest trick is to use a specially-devised 
indicator that glows when touched to any 
part of the anatomy, except the pri- i 
vates. A notorious Amhedabad based 
quack was bold enough to insert an 
advertisement in the Indian Airlines' in¬ 
flight magazine “Namaste”. An author of 
several booklets, including one in Gu¬ 
jarati that discusses ways to “develop” 
the penis, this charlatan cons the edu¬ 
cated by attaching a string of meaning¬ 
less qualifications to his name. 

“'fhe real tragedy,” according to Dr 
Kothari, “is that even qualified physi¬ 
cians don't know what to do in cases of 
sexual dysfunction—they either draw a 
dismal blank or prescribe one or the 
other of the ever-increasing plethora of 
drugs and so-called sex tonics.” Tonics 
and tablets generally work by suggestion 
and in the case of injections, in Kothari’s 
opinion, it is the prick of the needle that 
works. Kothari has been ranting in vain 
against the continued sale of drugs like 
Tentax Forte, Point 303, and a host of 
others that are suppcised to restore lost 
vigour and bring the smile back to the 
wife. Kothari also deplores the media for 
being titillative and not informative on 
sexual problems. He even berates the 
Indian Censor Board for certifying sor¬ 
did “sex education” films that not only 
appear to be designed to put people off 
sex but which also perpetuate wrong 
ideas. 

Dr Kothari’s'^situation is indeed both 
pathetic and envious. Pathetic because 
he appears to have a colossal cross to 
bear and envious because he is the only 
high priest of sex available to raise his 
illuminating torch in the vast cavern of' 
Indian sexuality. 

ImfranR 
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Haslna Wazed leading demonstrators In Dhaka j (Inset) Khaleda Zla arguing with policemen 
during the Dhaka Siege program 

BANGLADESH 




HAKA UNDER SIEI5E 

President Ershad faces an ouster campaign 


F inally, after all these days and weeks 
of declaration and preparation, it has 
happened. The fra^^nented, bickering 
Opposition in Bangladesh has managed 
to get its act together and is leading a 
popular movement against the regime of 
President Ershad. Tlie much talked 
about “Dhaka Siege" program was plan¬ 
ned for 10 November and took off on 
schedule. And ironically enough, the 
leadership of this whole movement is 
being provided by two women in a 
country where women are mostly kept 
behind the scenes, 

P'rom 10 to 12 November, Dhaka was 
reduced to a battlefield as demonstra¬ 
tors attacked public and private trans¬ 
port and property. All banks and offices 
were closed and supporters of the 
Opposition set fire to government 
offices, cars and buses. Even the build¬ 
ing of the Atomic Energy Commission 
was set on fire. The streets of Dhaka 
were completely deserted except where 
the mob and the police fought pitched 
battles in an attempt to gain control over 
the life and administration of the capital. 

Even before 10 November, thousands 
of Opposition supporters were making 
their way to the capital in response to 
the call for “Dhaka Siege". The govern¬ 
ment took the threat seriously enough to 
ban all po!itic;al meetings and protest 
marches—but to no avail. Under “Op¬ 



eration Dragnet" they also arrested at 
leavSt 35()0 leaders and workers of 21 
major political parties all over the coun¬ 
try—thus hoping to foil the much publi¬ 
cised “Dhaka Siege" program. 

But thousands of other p<)litical activ¬ 
ists were ready to challenge the power 
of the government under the leadership 
of Sheikh Hasina Wazed and Begum 
Khaleda Zia. In the course of three days 
of arson, bombing, looting and violence, 
more than 20 people were shot to death. 
However, the police said that only five 
people including a policeman, had died. 
Apart from those arrested before, a 
further 1000 Opposition supporters 
were arrested. The prisons of Dhaka are 

President Ershad: smbattled 


now more than full to capacity, and there 
have been reports of rampant police 
atrocity. 

The two leaders, Sheikh Hasina and 
Begum Zia. have been put under house 
arrest. The latter was dragged uncere¬ 
moniously out of her hotel room, and 
eventually interned in her house in the 
Dhaka cantonment. But spirited and 
defiant to the end, Begum Zia argued 
with the police that they had no rig^t to 
arrest her—she was not a thief! Sheikh 
Hasina, her one-time political rival, was 
arrested from the Dhanmondi residence 
of her father, the late Sheikh Mu^ur 
Rahman. She had been on the point of 
addressing a press conference at the 
Jatiya Press Club—which the govern¬ 
ment obviously felt was dangerous. 

Both arrested leaders have asked 
their followers to carry on the move¬ 
ment even if they themselves are under 
arrest. The most remarkable aspect of 
the current situation in Dhaka is that for 
the first time in many years of military 
dictatorship, the fragmented Opposition 
of Bangladesh has managed to overcome 
their differences and unite for a common 
cause. So far, the strongest card of the 
Ershad regime, apart from the support 
of the army, was the lack of unity among 
the various Opposition parties. As re¬ 
cently as one month ago, Begum Zia and 
Sheikh Hasina were not even on speak¬ 
ing tenns. For all their declared aim of 
toppling President Ershad from power, 
they were accusing each other of secret 
connections and complicity with the 
government. 

However, only a few days before the 
10 November “Dhaka Siege" progran^ 
the two ladies decided to sink their 
differences, and met each other for the 
first time in four months. Political 
sources in Dhaka said that the possibility 
of President Ershad declaring a state of 
emergency in the name of flood relief, 
prompted this expedient reconciliation. 
Prior to their arrests, both leaders 


accused the common enemy of the same 
crime. Sheikh Hasina Wazed said Aat 
Ershad had come to power illegally and 
had no constitutional right to remain in 
power. Begum Khaleda Zia, widow of 
the assassinated President Ziaur Rah 
man, said that Ershad had Olegally 


snatched the office of government from 


an elected representative of the people. 

The present government has not teen 
able to come to terms with the Opposi 


lion in spite of an attempt to gain 
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Police confront the agitators in Dhaka determined lot 
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GLASNOSTM BENGAL? 


R t^-.idiTs f)t the 7 Novciiiiber, 

<>} (i<iihi^hnkti. the Heni;nli 
duly of tile ClMtM) iii Wes! 

Benina!, wtu** itj |nr :i surpn-e. IV- 
sides th(- usual tare tff jiro Left <tiTt 
des :uid tx^xcd preniiiu'nlh. ni 'he 
*tettt:i to tile t'vliior' eoluinii a 
ratlu'!’ uiiu^iKa Tinui, IkMdhned. ' Will 
the mti'miabeu iniiiistei please rep¬ 
ly?", tlie letter write]’ expie^-ved 
J'shocK" at the tallous hruidliii^! ot 
affi'iirs M NancJaii, the piesti^ious 
theatre hall ma^a^'etl by the stale 
^joveniment. 'J'he reader ^»oes on to 
substantiate his charge with a per¬ 
sonal experience 
There is nothinj? unusual about 
sueh a letter being published ui a 
newspaper as hundreds ot them aie 
printed by the daily press. Wliat has 
lent a touch of curiousitv to the 
episode is that the paper in question 
is tlie rnoullipiece of the Marxists and 
the target of the attack is Huddhadev 
Bhartachan^a, wlio is not only a 
membei ot the party secretariat but 
also a powerful minister in Jyoli 
Basu’s cabinet. Considering that cri¬ 
ticism of party policies or even di¬ 
vergence of views is looked upon as 
sacrilege in the communists' scheme 
of thinking, the letter could not have 
accidentally found its way into the 
pages of Gumshdkti Was it an indica¬ 
tion of a change of approach on the 
part of the party organ? 

There ^v'^ls more surprise in store. 
On 9 November, Ganasbakti carried 
a signed reply {ri>m Huddhadev Bhal- 
tacharya. Thanking the reader and 
the paper for drawing his attention to 
the issue, the information minister 
assured: “Steps are being taken on 
an tnsergency basis...*' It was by 


I now more than clear that the winds of 
I liberalisation blowing over the Soviet 
Union under Mikhael Gorbachov had 
stirred the party bosses at Alimuddin 
Street, the headquarters of the West 
I Bengal CPI(M) and glasnost (open¬ 
ness) was now as much a part of their 
lexicon as of the Soviets. 

'I'he decision to allow the masses 
to air their grievances against the 
functioning of the government was 
; taken only after the issue was hotly 
! debated by the CPl(M) secretariat in 
i West Bengal. What is more, in fu- 
I ture, more such letters would be 
j published and the ministers in ques- 
I lion would be asked to reply to them, 
j I'he lead in taking such a crucial 
I decision was taken by Buddhadev 
; Bhattacharya and the younger lead- 
I ers of the party. 

1 Party sources in Calcutta, howev- 
ei, clarified that the decision should 
not be misinterpreted as glasnost or 
anytliing of that kind. “The party felt 
that since it was voted to power 
thrice by an overwhelming majority, 
the government should be answer- 
able to the people,” maintained a 
senior party member. 

A C€HT«9pOfKl«flt/C»leillft| 
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legitimacy through the democratic ges¬ 
ture of an election. Most of the Opposi¬ 
tion parties declared that the elections^ 
had been rigged. The disputed Zilla 
Parishad (district council) Bill raised a 
further furore of accusations from the 
Opposition alliances, leading to a deter¬ 
mined strategy to unseat the President. 

Not that the government is taking all 
this with total indifference. Even though 
a state of emergency was not declared, 
the government did all it could to 
prevent political activists from coming to 
the' capital from other parts of the 
country to join the “Dhaka Siege” prog¬ 
ram. And when the violence got under 
way, orders were issued to the police to 
shoot on sight at anybody engaged in 
arson or looting or bombing. For those 
arrested during the three-day period, 
even the death penalty is a possibility. 

On 13 November, the violence ended 
in Dhaka—though it is impossible to 
judge how long the uneasy peace will 
last. President Ershad has declared 
contemptuously, “I will not tolerate any 
nonsense from the Opposition...! can be 
very tough and I will surely survive this 
challenge.” But he has also capitulated 
sufficiently to offer to talk with members 
of the Opposition. Clearly, he too feels, 
as many observers have, that nothing on 
this scale has happened in the last ten 
years. Even if the violence has stopped 
for now, a recurrence is highly probable 
unless some kind of an agreement is 
arrived at. The well-coordinated activity 
all over the country was also quite 
unexpected. Even if the government is 
able to cow the activists in Dhaka, it is 
going to be next to impossible to keep 
the whole country under rigid control. 

Most dangerous of all, of course, is 
the united front being presented by the 
disparate elements that make up the 
Opposition. The Awami League is now 
expressing concern for the fate of Be¬ 
gum Zia, interned in the cantonment 
under the watchful eye of the army. The 
Jamaat-e-Islami, a one-time political un¬ 
touchable as far as the Awami League is 
concerned, is now being considered a 
partner in the struggle to restore demo¬ 
cracy. 

Whether this new-found strength of 
purpose is going to last long enough to 
unseat President Ershad still remains to 
be seen. The history of Bangladeshi 
politics over the last 12 years does not 
provide cause for optimism. But if P»^si- 
dent Ershad feels insecure enough to 
call in the army (which he has not done 
so far), the country could plunge into the 
chaos of civil war—which woldd certain¬ 
ly be a change from the absolute regime 
of fn0itary dictatorship. 

Alani^ Homin/ttMbi 
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ASSAM 


A CAPITAL ISSUE 

Controversy arises over shifting the capital to Silghat 


N early 15 years have passed since 
Meghalaya was carved out of 
Assam and Shillong was taken away 
from it, but the premier state of the 
north-east is still without a permanent 
capital. Dispur, the present administra¬ 
tive headquarters, was envisaged more 
as a makeshift capital, and a tea ware¬ 
house was converted into what is now 
the Assembly and secretariat. 

Dispur has always been neglected 
because every state government was 
more busy searching for a new capital 
than on developing the existing one. In 
keeping with this tradition, one of the 
first tasks the Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) government took up was to 


distract the people's attention from the 
government’s failure to tackle more 
urgent issues like the detection and 
deportation of illegal aliens from Assam, 
it is widely believed that the immediate 
provocation for their protests was that 
the proposed capital would be located in 
Nagaon district and not in Kamnip, 
where Guwahati is situated. 

Guwahati, of which the present capital 
Dispur is an adjunct, has traditionally 
been the nerve centre of administrative, 
political, commercial and cultural activi¬ 



Map of Assam TRIPURA 

showing the THIKUHA 

propoaad site of the naw 

capital; (Ihsat) CM Mahanta MIZORAM 

appoint a committee to recommend a 
suitable site for a capital. Within ten 
months, the seven-member panel 
headed by A.K. Sharma, a former ex¬ 
ecutive of Oil India Ltd, submitted its 
proposal. Silghat in Nagaon district was 
suggested as the site for a permanent 
capital. In mid-October, when chief 
minister Prafulla Mahanta placed the 
committee’s report before the Assem¬ 
bly, little did he realise that he had 
stirred up a hornets’ nest. 

The AH Kamrup District Students’ 
Union (AKDSU), a constituent of the All 
Assam Students’ Union (AASU), was 
the first to ol^ct to the proposal. It 
proniptly called a 24-hour bandh in 
Kamrup district on 19 October. Though 
the AKDSU leaders argued that they 
were angry because the report was not 
discussed thorpughly in the cabinet 
before it wpas tabM in the Assembly, 
and that H was *^p(fiiticaOy mptiyatifMi'' to 


ties in Assam. If Sil^t were to become 
the capital, Guwahati would be relegated 
to the second place. It would no longer 
be the “gateway to the north-east’’. 

Observers are therefore not sur¬ 
prised that the AKDSU agitation was 
backed to the hilt by the AGP MLAs 
from Kamrup. Their greatest concern is 
that the chief minister belongs to the 
Koliabor constituency which falls within 
the proposed capital site and should the 
proposal ntaterialise, Mahanta stands to 
gain a lot in the next elections, while the 
MLAs from Kamrup mig^t lose a large 
chunk of their voters. To this extent, 
tihe AKDSU and a section of the AGP 


are responsible for ‘'pofitidsing*’ the 
issue. 

If anything, the AGP government 
can hardly be said to have mobt^ the 
li^oposal out of “pofitical considera¬ 
tions’’. Not only the committee set \3p by 
them, but a previous one appointed way 
back in 1976 headed by B. Kambo, chief 
town planner and architectural adviser to 
the government of Rajasthan, had also 
selected Silghat as the capital after 
making an indepth evaluation of five 
sites. The advantages cited in its favour, 
some of wliich have been endorsed by 
tlie Sharma Committee, were easy 
accessibility, availability of land for build- 
ing and expanding the capital, and a fiat 
terrain which would cause no water¬ 
logging. The only reservation this com¬ 
mittee expressed against Silghat was 
that it lacked both rail and road links with 
upper Assam. 

The Inter-Ministerial Report of IWO 
had similar misgivings about Silghat, but 
since it did not propose an alternate site, 
it was back at square one. A way out of 
the impasse was shown by H.K. Mewa- 
da in 1983, who opted for Chandrapur in 
the vicinity of Guwahati. Thbu£^ Chan¬ 
drapur had been rejected by the Kambo 
Committee as well as the Inter- 
Ministerial Report mainly because of its 
rocky landscape and inaccessibility, the 
Congress(l) government led by Hites- 
war Saikia plumped for it, without fiarth*^ 
er ado. In end-1983, a preliminary 
survey to locate the core area for the 
capital' was commissioned and in mid- 
1984, well-known architect Charles Cor¬ 
rea was invited to work out a blueprint. 

But after a reconnaissance tour, Correa 
is said to have rejected Chandrapur. 
Correa's note was not made public UP 
much later, because the Congressd) 
government was determined to go ahead , 
with its plans. 

The coming of the AGP tilted the ^ 
scales in favour of Silghat. Another 
reason in its favour is ^t it is now 
well connected with the nearest airport 
town, Tezpur, which is only 21 km 
away, after the second Brahmaputra 
bridge was completed recently. The 
area has tremendous tourism potential, 
too, the chief attraction being the nearby 
Kaziranga wildlife sanctuary. 

The report further notes, “The minis- . 
try of defence would prefer Silghat t 
...from the strategic and defence points vi 
of view. ’’ But confronted with vodferous 
opposition from a section of the all- > 

powerful AASU / and in the face of a ‘ 

warning from the central executive of 
the students’ body to the AGP govern¬ 
ment not to select a new cai^tal in haste, 
this report, like the earlier ones, 
end up gathering dust. 
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THE ONE-UPMANSHIP GAME 

Puny (general secretaries vie to gain the limelight 


T he aimic tussle over allotment of 
rooms which broke out inside the 
sprawling hun^^alow at 24, Akbai Road— 
the AICC(I) headquarters—no sooner 
had the names of the five new general 
secretanes been announced, gave a 
taste of things to come. 

d'he ;^S-year-old newly-appointed 
(ihulam Nabi A?;ad, hailed avS the fastest 
rising star in the Congress party, made 
clear his importance by occupying the 
most prestignous room in the offiie, 
which flaunts Rajiv (iandhi’s namt‘plate 
Naresh Chandra Chaturvedi, trade union 
leader from Kanpur who had also been 
nominated to the post of AlCC(l) gener¬ 


Chandra Chaturvedi saying one day that 
’'the Congress would welcome the sup¬ 
port of the RSS if that organisation 
changed its credo” in reaction to 
Halasaheb Deoras' statement that 
there is “no alternative to the Con¬ 
gress”. and Ghulam Nabi Azad curtly 
remarking the next day that the "Con¬ 
gress did not want cither the sympathy 
or support of the RSS and was strong 
enough to take care of itself’. K.N. 
Singh, who was anxious to project his 
secular credentials, darkly hinted three 
days later that the RSS was trying to 
infiltrate the Congress, 
l ake another instance. On 9 October, 



Chaturvedi issued a statement which 
said among other things that the com¬ 
munists had never chosen the right 
direction whenever the country was 
faced with crises, because their thinking 
was influenced more hy foreign theones 
and ideologies rather than the interests 
of the Indian people. A week later, K.N. 
Singh, who had been busy re.surrecting 
the Congress Socialist h^rum, released 
a statement to the press which said that 
the Congress(I) had welcomed the 
efforts and resolve of the left parties to 
fight the internal forcesofdestabilisation, 
especially communalism. 

It raising controversies is an achieve¬ 
ment of s(jrls, the new team, in particu¬ 
lar the trio of Chaturvedi, Singh and 
Ram. have accomplished a great deal. 
Chaturvedi, perhaps, tops the list in this 
respect. Not content with opening a 
veritable Pandora’s box by his remarks 
on the RSS, Chaturvedi shot off his 
mouth again recently. This time it was 
on the subject of his old rival Harideo 
Joshi, the Rajasthan chief minister. Joshi 
accused Chaturvedi of having "irres¬ 
ponsibly dragged” him into the sati 
controversy in Deorala village. Chatur¬ 
vedi, despite repeated denials by the 
Rajasthan CM, quoted the latter as 


al secretary on 7 vSeptember and eldest 
among the new lot, had assumed the 
room was his by virtue of his ‘seniority’, 
but was sorely disappointed, and finally 
liad to be given a spacious room opposite 
(i.K. Moopanar's. Kedar Nath Singh, 
the other new general secretary, bid for 
the third major room adjacent to the 
party president's and got it, leaving Ram 
Ratan Ram and Oscar Fernandes, the 
other two members of the ‘new look’ 
team, w’ith two small roonivS. 

'fhe heartburn over the size of the 
rooms has subsided but the new team 
which was inducted ostensibly to do 
away with the 'pessimistic and lethargic’ 
style of functioning of the AICC(I) and 
revamp the party al tlie grassroots level 
IS locked in too intense a battle of 
one-upmanship :ind self-projection to do 
the |)arly any good. Hie scramble today 
amidst the newly-appointed general sec¬ 
retaries. some of whom are tasting 
power at the national level for the first 
time, IS for attention. 

In the past there have been differ¬ 
ences oi perception and opinion among 
the general secretaries but they were 
never aired as freely and frequently in 
public as today. So one had Naresh 


{Abov% M to rlohU Qhulam Nabi 
Attd, K.N. Slim, Ram Ratan Ram, 
OacarFamandaa;thaAtCC(l) • 
haadquartara In Delhi: comic tuaila 
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having said it was a “voluntary act^'. 
Joshi alleged that Chaturvedi was putting 
words into his mouth. The CM,party 
sources say, has been complaining that 
the statement of the AICC(I) general 
secretary had bracketed him with the 
pvo-sati lobby including the state Janata 
Party chief, Kalyan Singh Kaivi, and was 
thinking of lodging a formal protest 
against Chaturvedi with the Congress 
high command. 

K. N. Singh recently raised many an 
eyebrow when, with reference to the 
Indian Express strike in Delhi, he 
observed that as far as the Congress(I) 
was concerned, the sympathies lay with 
striking workers even if the strike was in 
the public sector. 

Senior Congress leader G. K. Moopa- 
nar, who, along with Sitaram Kesari, 
has emerged as a great survivor in the 
reshuffle, said that people who had been 
suddenly catapulted to national politics 
would take a while to get used to the fact 
that a statement made by an AICC(I) 
general secretary is quite different from 
one made by a city president or even, a 
state-level politician. “They (Ch§[tur\^edi 
and the others) are hard working. I'hey 
will leani by and by what to say and how 
to .say,'* said Mcxjpanar. 


1'hough dissidence seems to have 
been the single-most important factor 
influencing the dioice of the new general 
secretaries and the removal of the older 
ones (K.N. Singh, for instance, who 
hails from Sultanpur district in ^lethi is 
a well-known foe of V.P. Singh and 
Sanjay Singh), the extent to which they 
have been successful in countering it is 
debatable. Take, for instance, the three- 
day visit of Ram Ratan Ram to Bhopal. 
According to reports, the running feud 
between the supporters of chief minister 
Motilal Vora and the pro-Aijun Singh 
lobby who have been demanding Vora’s 
ouster was aggravated by the AICC(I) 
general secretary's visit. 

Party observers say Ghulam Nabi 
Azad and Oscar Fernandes, the other 
two recently-appointed general secre¬ 
taries who have been growing in¬ 
creasingly powerful, are far more ex¬ 
perienced in national-level politics than 
Chaturvedi, Singh and Ram. Azad parti¬ 
cularly, as the general secretary in 
charge of administration, press and the 
states of Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, is 
firmly in saddle. He is the most sought- 
after general secretary as he is believed 
to have the Prime Minister’s ear. 
PatraMha ChMtrl—/Delhi 
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INSURGENTS 

REGROliP 

Smaller tribal outfits come 
to the forefront 


T here is never a dearth of rebel 
outfits to fill the vacuum in the 
unadministered jungle tracts that lie at 
the strategic India-Bangiadesh-Burma 
border along Mizoram. The Mizo accord 
of 1986, which paved the way for the 
surrender of the Mizo National Front 
(MNF) guerrillas, might have cheered 
many hearts in New Delhi, but the move 
provided smaller tribal groups operating 
around south Mizoram, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and the aborning areas of 
Burma, who have so long lived in the 
shadow of LaJdenga and his comrades- 
in-arms. the opportunity to come to the 
forefront. 

L. Chinzah was the first to cash in on 
the opportunity. A bitter critic of LaWen* 
ga. Chinzah formed the Chin National 
Front in 1967, Initially, Chinzah s guer¬ 
rillas fought a protracted w^ar with the 
MNF—^according to many, Chinzah had 
the backing of the Indian Army—but 
were soon overpowered. Chinzah came 
overground and worked for the Con- 
gress(l) in Mizoram. In June this yearv 
he gathered his former associates and 
walked into the jungles once again. But 
before going underground, Chinzah sent 
out messages to the heads of different 
tribes for help. 

The first to respond was Doliana, the 
chief of the Bawn tribals residing in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts of Bangladesh, 
who organised 300 zuans (volunteers) 
for Chinzah. Later, seven other tribal 
chiefs firom Bangladesh and four others 
from the Arakan region of Burma joined 
hands with Chinzah. Once Chinzah was 
assured of a sizable following, he floated 
the Hill Tribal Liberation Organisation 
(HTLO) in June 1987 at Mongbucchuah, 
a remote village on the Mizoram-Burma 
border. Chinzah’s objective: “To unify 
the whole region inhabited by the smal¬ 
ler tribes and to form a sovereign state 
or merge with a neighbouring country 
which will guarantee autonomy and help 
in the advancement of the backward 
people.” The HTLO has also formed an 
amiM^ wing, the “Sea Wind”, which is 
entrusted with the task of enlisting tribsl 
ydudis. Though still in its infancy. Chin* 
zah has already roped in people from 
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diverse tribal groups like the Bawns, 
Pankhos, Moghs, Charmas, Tuikoks, 
Mros, Pawwis, Lakhers, Chins, Riangs, 
Rankhs and the Zachais. 

Most of these tribes have been in¬ 
volved m powerful rebel movements but 
were always upstaged either by the 
MNF or the Shanti Bahini. Thus, when 
Chinzah promised them a separate 
identity, the tribals supported him whole4 
heartedly. What is important from New 
Delhi’s point of view is that most of 
these smaller tribes living in Bangladesh 
and Burma are not hostile to India and 
have time and again sought merger with 
India. Even the sub-Mizo groups inhabit¬ 
ing the Chin Hills and who once fought 
along with the MNF to create a 



Mongbucchuah village: HTLO's birthplace 


sovereign state for the Mizos, are now 
willing to settle for an autonomous 
region within India. 

The situation in the Chin Hills adjoin¬ 
ing Mizoram has progressively deterio¬ 
rated over the years. The most orga¬ 
nised rebel outfit of the area, the Zemi 
Liberation Front, has been strengthened 
by a group of Chin soliders who. under 
the command of Colonel Kheviziamuni 
and Colonel Kapchungnunga, revolted 
against their Burmese bosses, fled to 
the jungles and set up bases in Sabualt- 
lang. Lawngdoh, and in Mizoram's 
Chhimtuipui district. On 18 March this 
year, three Burmese rebels were killed 
in an encounter with the Assam Rifles. 
Perturbed, New Delhi asked the MNF 
government to destroy the rebels' bases 
in India and push back the insurgents 
into Burma. 

While the tribals’ demand for a merger 
with India is certainly a positive develop¬ 
ment, the fact remains that India cannot 
afford to annoy either Bangladesh or 
Burma. Said a senior intelligence official: 
“'Fhe growing Tftferger demands in the 
Chin Hills and the Arakans are positive 
developments but all we can do is to ask 
them to settle their problems with 
Burma or Bangladesh.” 

Sublr Bhaumik/Aluivl 
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EARLY MORNING BLUES 

Passengers get a glimpse of blue movies at Patna station 


I t was not yet daybreak. At the 
unearthly hour of 4.20 am on 2 
November, Patna railway station. like on 
any other day, had just begun to come to 
life. The sleepy-eyed men, women and 
children who were getting ready !o 
board the early morning trains, as well 
as their relatives and fnends who had 
come to see them off, suddenly became 
wide-eyed. 'Phe 20 TV sets installed on 
the platforms had come alive. 

Hundreds of pairs of eyes were in¬ 
stantly nvetted to the small screen. 
Casual interest gave way to disbelief, 
surprise, shock, sensation and even 
horror as scenes from a blue film were 
flashed across the SLTeen for a good ten 
minutes. The culprit, it was later found, 
was Munna Singh, a railway peon-curn- 
night guard who had been watching the 
film. Apparently, a video cassette con¬ 
taining a blue film had accidentally been 
left behind by the employees of National 
Engineering Enterprises, a private firm 
which runs the closed circuit television 
(CCT) at the Patna station on a contrac¬ 
tual basis. On investigation by the Gov¬ 
ernment Railway Police (GRP), it came 
to liglit that blue films were screened 
every night in the studio for the enter¬ 


tainment of the railway staff and their 
friends. 

Mahender Singh, the station superin¬ 
tendent, was aghast wheirhe read about 
the incident in a local daily the next day. 
He later admitted that some of his staff 
could well be responsible for the inci¬ 
dent. He said tliat since the studio room 
had been handed over to a private 
company, it was virtually impossible to 
keep a close watch on what was actually 
happening inside the studio. 

The inspector of GRP, B.B. Prasad, 
in whose custody the cassette has been 
kept, told Sunday that the CCT was 
under the control of the station commer¬ 
cial supervisor, P.N. Jaiswal, but he 
admitted thiit the incident could not have 
occurred without the “patronage and 
active co-operation of the railway staff’ 
who even indulged in alleged excesses 
like wine and women during duty hours. 
Reportedly, the private firm had earlier 
appointed female announcers who were 
comp ?lled to leave because of the “mis¬ 
behaviour” of the CCT employees and 
railway staff. 

G. K. Gupta, the proprietor of Nation¬ 
al Engineering Enterprises, had earlier 
received the contract to operate the 


SATf ON THE SILVER SCREEN 


F our co-producers of a Gujarati 
film who churned out a btockbuch'.... , 

ter ({lorifying sa(i and tried to. ca^te ' 
on the public sentiment suiroundili^ ■ 
the Deorala episode in Rajaathao, ''v: 
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Closed circuit TV inside the Patna station; 
(inset) the CCT studio: murky stuff 


CCT at Calcutta’s ikiwiah station too. 
lie has a caterin^^ business at Ihikaro 
and IS also the owner ot two factories. 
The railway quart(.*rs that he had con¬ 
structed a few inonihs a^o in Patna are 
already in a deplorable (ondition. 

The (iKP inspector has said that all 
measures would be taken to biin>j ihe 
culprits to book and that no amount ot 
political pressuie could compel him to 
close the file. 

Faizan Ahmad/Pa^na 


INDO-PAK CRICKET TIE 

A STRANGE 
BALL GAME 

Mercenary players and feuding 
officials scuttle a match 

I I you give an inch, you’ll ultimately 
have to give a mile. The Cricket 
Association of Bengal (CAB), organisers 
of the Reliance Cup final at the P^iden 
Gardens in Calcutta, discovered this 
afresh when the cricketers of India and 
I\ikistan forced the cancellation of the 
proposed exhibition tie lx?tween the two 
sides on 11 November. And, while the 
CAB officials ran from one mercenary 
camp to the other, the president and 
secretary of the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India (HCCI) watched the fun 
from afar. 

Hut the CAB could still have the last 
laugh. At the International Ci icket Con¬ 
ference (ICC) meeting held the day after 
the November 8 final, the HCCI was 
pulled up for its players’ flouting of the 
logo restrictions on apparel and gear. 
Acc(;rding to official complaints made by 
an umpire and an observer, the Indians 
Ignored warnings and continued to sport 
unapproved logos in more than one 
match. 

'rile 1C(.’ rules clearly stipulate that a 
team violating the logo rules would have, 
to pay a tine of £,'C00(). If they persisted 


the producers of Pnanetar were thril¬ 
led when the 16-reeI, technicolor 
production hit the screen in Ahmcda- 
bad on 2 October. A high-voltage 
advertisement campaign was laun¬ 
ched with the blurb beckoning enne- 
goers to witness “the Roop Kanwar- 
like folk tale”. 

The publicity drive caught the 
attention of the Ahmedabad Women’s 
Action Group (AWAG), which im¬ 
mediately raised a hue and cry 
against the film which glorified the 
deplorable custom of sad Women 
volunteers of AWAG went round the 
seven theatres where the film was 
being screened and talked to hun¬ 
dreds of women viewers, most of 
thenii unlettered urbanites. The sur¬ 
vey revealed that the dnegoers were 
deeply ^influenced by the IBm and 
were all praise for the herome who 
s . ready lb burn tierself 
C pmejrtd pyre of her tmsbaindv Bji!; the 
\ ap|W out of the Wue in tbe 
Vnii^ of time and both; husband : 
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Several protest letters were sent 
to the authorities but the state gov¬ 
ernment, which had cleared the pot- | 
boiler for 70 pt.T cent entertainment 
tax e.xeniption, did not act for two i 
weeks. On 17 October. AWAG ■ 

members led by lla I'athak staged a ; 
massive demonstration and handed i 

over a memorandum to Margaret i 

Alva, Union minister for social wel¬ 
fare, and the state chief minister, 
Amarsinh Chaudhary, when the two 
arrived at a city hall for a function. I 
This did the trick, ^I'he tax benefit , 
granted to Paanetar was withdrawn j 

on 22 October. I 

Kishore Thaker of Satadhar Films, I 

distributors of Paneetav, argued that 
unlike Roop Kanwar, the herome of 
the film does not go up in flainesS, 
Earlier, many Gujarati films based on 
a similar theme had been released 
but hofaody protested. The produc¬ 
ers ate now planning to move the 
court though the film was withdrawn 
firon? Abmedabad bn 5 November. 


I . ipilNiei* TitviftyAtow te W 


tor more than one match, the fine would 
be £10.(100. Some Indian players did so 
for three matches or more. 


While the fine is 
payable by the 
cncket administra¬ 
tors of the country, 
It was up to the 
respective boards 
to realise the 
amount from indi¬ 
vidual players. 'Fhe 
ICC appointed a 
sub-committee to 
look into the official 
complaint and 
video recordings of 
all matches would 
be studied by the 
committee. 

It may be recal¬ 
led that almost the 
entire Indian con¬ 
tingent called to 
the conditioning- 
cum-selection 
camp for the Re¬ 
liance Cup had in¬ 
itially refused CO sign 


imranKhan 
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an agreement with the board on the logo 
issue, as also on the fees to be paid for 
the one-day matches. After considerable 
acrimony and a near-breakdown of nego¬ 
tiations, the players signed the preferred 
contract. 

Yet, as soon as the tournament be¬ 
gan, the rules were observed mainly in 
the breach. Some of the Indian cricke¬ 
ters looked like over-rented chawls— 
sporting logos almost wherever there 
was space. As long as the team was 
successful, board officials did not seem 
to mind, because they did not raise any 
objections. 

But ICC observers and umpires, who 
had been asked to look into all matters 
pertaining to the conduct of the game, 
did not fail to observe the goings-on. 
Their reports have been damning 
enough, but action will be taken only 
after the 30 November deadline set for 
the sub-committee to subnut its report. 

It is only then that the confrontation 
between the board and the players will 
commence. It is obvious that the board 
would not want to pay the fine, which 
could come to over Rs 2 lakhs. While it 
is not strictly a financial issue, because 
the sum is paltry by BCCI standards, it 
will certainly be suicidal for the board to 
pay the amount from its own coffers. 
Once it condones player-behaviour of 
this kind by paying the fine, it would 
open the floodgates of indiscipline. 

And, even if the board decides to fine 
the players concerned, the question of 
fixing respective responsibility would 
create fresh problems. It would be quite 
natural for the offending players to 
demand a shifting scale of financial 
I responsibility, depending on the number 
of logos and signs used by each. If a 
player had violated the rules by sporting 


A grand view of the 
new-look Eden 
Gardens; (Inset) 
Jagmohan Oalmla: let 
down 


just one unauthorised logo, he would be 
justified in seeking lesser punishment in 
financial terms than one whose business 
proclamations went from the shirt to the 
headband to gloves and bat. 

In an effort to prevent a recurrence of 
the pre-Keliance drama, the board has 
decided to change its tactics for the 
ensuing West Indies tour. 

Thus, the moment the captain is 
selected, he would be asked to sign an 
agreement with the authorities. The 
feeling is, if the captain agrees to the 
various playing conditions which would 
include restnetions on the use of logos, 
the rest of the team would have to fall in 
line. The question arises: what wduld 
the board do if the captain either refuses 
or asks for time to consult all the other 
players? It is quite certain that, despite 
the internal differences among players, 
the financial issue would bind them 
together, because it is a question of 
earnings from the game. 

But all these factors were studiedly 
ignored by the top BCCI officials when 
the Cricket Association of Benj^l tried 
to salvage some interest in cricket in 
Calcutta, after the let-dowm by India and 
Pakistan in the Reliance Cup. An Indo- 
Pak match at any time will interest 
people anywhere in the sub-continent 
and Cakuttans in particular, because 
they had geared themselves to an Indo- 
Pak final in the World Cup. 


w 


Actually, the CAB endeavour was 
ill-starred from the start. From the point 
of view of the sub-continent, the Re¬ 
liance Cup was an anti-climax. Even the 
superbly-arranged final-day celebrations 
turned out to be—from the standpoint of 
the players and officials—a damp squib. 

It was only the enterprise of the 
Bengal association which saw the Pakis¬ 
tani board hastily gather its players and 
send them to Calcutta. Ilie organisation 
in Pakistan was obviously in far better 
shape than in India, because it took the 
former just eight hours to infonn all the 
players and get most of them together. 

But not so the Indians. The team had 
been disbanded immediately after the 
Bombay semi-final, but it is inconceiv¬ 
able that the Indian board officials did not 
know the whereabouts of the individuals 
concerned. Secretary Kanbir Singh 
announced the names of 19 players—but 
conveniently disappeared thereafter. 

The result was that the CAB had to go 
it alone. Getting permission from the 
West Bengal government was not easy, 
especially in view of the communal 
disturbances in Delhi and Bombay after 
India had lost. But, after much persua¬ 
sion, permission was granted. 

'I'he Pakistanis had been told of the 
match conditions before they left for 
Calcutta. The board was to be paid Rs 
17 lakhs and the players in the region of 
Rs 10,(KX) each. But, according to CAB 
officials, Imran Khan asked for an astro¬ 
nomical sum once he heard that Sunil 
Gavaskar was a non-starter. 

Not only did Imran reportedly demand 
a hefty Rs 4 lakhs, he felt that both 
Abdul Qadir and Salim Malik should be 
offered a lakh each. This, in the words of 
a CAB official, “amounted to blackmail". 

The Indian players were even more 
reluctant to play. Sunil Gavaskar had 
found an opportunity of staying away 
from Calcutta, citing the Bombay dis¬ 
turbances as a deterrent to an Indo-Fak 
encounter. Although Ravi Shastri came 
to the city, he complained of pain that 
would have kept him out of the match. 
Maninder Singh was not coming because 
he had a “previous commitment in 
London". 


The CAB was left holding the carrot, 
with no one to take it. According to the 
local association, it was primarily the 
apathy of the BCCI*top brass that led to 
this sorry state of affairs. Ranbir Singh’s 
disappearing act will always remain a 
mystery. Also, the reasons for the 
sudden escalation of Imran Khan’s de¬ 
mands. Of course, the Indian players 
were watching the fun, waiting in the 
wings to put in their tuppenies’ worth at 
the appropriate time. 
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When your friends abroad talk to you 
of resorts in the Caribbean^ 
tell them about the Dalmia Resort at Goa, 



The Old Anchor 

On the Cavehssim beach, with the 
Arabian Sea on one side and the River 
Sal on die other. With 200 living units 
— air<onditumed and fuUyfurnished, 
down to the Unen, crockery and cutlery. 
And a fulfyequipped kitchenette. 

To be ready for occupation by March, 
1988, Yours to enjoy. Forever, 

Luxury 

ofyourKfe 

*Swpnm%ngPool * Health Club 
^/bstaurant *Bar *Food Ptaza 

* A range of water sports * Tennis 

* CoirferencefacilUies And much more. 

VacaHon Ownership the Big Idea 
In Vacation Ownership f you buy the 
right to exclusively occupy a unit iu the 
resort for one or more weths, every year. 

Vacation O w ners hi p ^ BieB^Ben^U^ 

* Your holidays become mflatkninoof 

* You can seU, rent, loan, gift or 
bequeath your unit we^s to anyboi^ 
you wish 

* Your Vacation Ownership is forever. 


The Cost Factor 

Depending upon the Season and Unit 
Type, the prices range from Rs. 13,500 
to Rs. 28,500. Plus a nominal 
maintenance deposit. And a small 
annual maintenance fee, if necessary. 

There is also an Instalment Scheme, 
where the Down Payments range from 
Rs. 4,200 to Rs. 11,900. 

Some resort facilities will be at charge 
and some at no extra cost. 

Todc^, Goa, Tomorrow, die world 
You can exchange your unit week/s at 
Goa with those at other Dalmia Resorts, 
on the anvil all over IndicL Through the 
affiliation with Reeori Condominiums 
haernaikmal(RC2^)* you can also 
exchange your unit vudils), with those at 
over 1200 resorts, worldwide, subject to 
avaUabildy and a nominal exchange fee 
payable to 

The (Xd Audwr at Goa, The pleasure's 
yours. Forever- 
oSuhpwiiomappmtA 


r 
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Please serid me jiirther particulars ab^ | 
The Old Anchor Resort at Goa, I 

lunderstard the literature is Jm and | 

imposes no obligation upon me to buy, \ 

Name. j 

Address: _ j 


Telephone: Off: 


.Res:. 
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lidbiJUitbor 
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Cut out the coupon and mail it to: 

Dalmia Resorts 
Inteniational Pvt. Ltd. 

ist Floor, Detrika Tower, 

6, Nehru Place, New Dmu-UO Q19. 
Phonet: 6H1554. 6445971, 6414113 
Telex: 031-63281 
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reliance cup 


Was it worth It? 

Now that the tournament is over, questions are being 
asked about Reliance’s return on its investment 


I n the end, not everything worked 
according to plan. Despite the odds, 
there wasn't an India-Pakistan finai. 
The million-rupee closing ceremony had 
to be shelved when the government 
refused to release foreign exchange* Of 
the star-studded list of invitees for the 
final, Gai*y Sobers, Richard Attenbor¬ 
ough, Don Bradman and Sean Connery 
couldn't make it. Indian players disting¬ 
uished themselves by their greed over 
the logo issue (see News pages 37-38), 
And Imran Khan, at the end of a 
magnificent career, showed his less 
appealing side by first refusing tp attend 
the final (he claimed he watch^ it on TV 
in his hotel room) and then, by scuttling 
an Indo-Pak exhibition match with his 
extravagant financial demands. 


But still, enough went right for the 
90,000 spectators who went home satis¬ 
fied from the Eden Gardens final on 8 
November, to feel that the 40-day 
Reliance Cup jamboree had been a 
success. Doordarshan proved it was up 
to the occasion. Indo-Pak co-operation 
managed to hold up despite Cup-eve 
clashes over tlie Siachen glacier, and the 
arrangements for the visiting teams 
were—by subcontinental standards;, at 
least—such that even Ian Bothm's 
much-maligned mother-in-law would 
have approved. , 




Nevertheless, the commercial quea^V- 
tions remain. Hardly had the tourhan^ot - 
ended when the pocket calculators wei^ i 
pulled out, not to work out run-rates this : 
time, but to assess whether the jam-: , 
boree had been worthwhile for tho$6 ^, 
who had shelled out the crores of itipei^ > 
required to make it happen. 

To date, no '(^dal’ figures of exp^* ': 
iture and revenue have been released;:;^ 
hut first. indkatiohs are that‘h^j^!»1 
everytxxiy involved is chqcki^ .a8< ti^| 
Viray .to the bank. Already fhd’ 0^1^% 
Manageinehf..^C«^mtittee 
or^sed tha 

aethnisiy to 

iiq^< the next World Cdp .and pptont^^i) 




sponsors nre lining up outside its door. 
The hot fav(junle is the Bank of Credit 
and Cortinicrce International (BCCI), 
headed hv Pakistani expatriates, which 
IS willing 10 guarantee £350,000 to every 
parlieipaling team and has offered to 
outspeiid Reliance (this year’s sponsor) 
by two to-oiie. However, given that the 
IPJMC got the rights to host the World 
Cup in the first place on the grounds that 
the tournament should be rotated, it 
seems unlikely that BCCI’s largesse will 
i prevail. Perhaps, consequently, N.K.I*. 
Salve, the IPJMC s chairman, has now 
got alternately boastful and self- 
righteous. “We can get a sponsorship for 
double of what Reliance paid us,” he 
brags, adding piously, “but we sin»ply 
cannot go on doubling the fee—the 
World Cup will become a racket.” 

T he million-nipee question, of course. 

is; was it worth it for beleagueied 
textile giant Reliance Industries, whose 
youthful exei^Litive director Anil Amhani, 
2H, became the public face of the 
tournament and garnered iiearlv 
much personal publicity as Imran Khan 
and Sunil Gavaskar.-' 

Reliance says it is happy. It teels that 
it has got nuae than its money’s woilh 
and independent observers art* inclined 
to agree. Comments Titoo Ahliiw.ilia ol 
Marketing and Research (iKuip 
(MAR(i), one of India’s premier market 
reseaich agencies; “There was certainl> 
an intangible nib-off for the corporatt^ 
image. 1 have heard people say that the 
fact that Reliance got the sponsorship 
sliowed that it was an ‘okay company’ 
and this is therefore a benefit to a 
company that has been beleaguered.” 
What is ix^rhaps not widely perceived 


Though peop le go t the impression 
that Reli an ce h^ shelled out the 
entire Rs 14 crores sp e nt on the 

_ tournament, the compan/s 

investment was much smalls: Rs 
„ six cro res. Of this, Rs 2.6 crores 
__ went for the rij^ ts to in-stadia 
advertising which Refance, in turn, 
_ sohlinthemaff(et.OftheRs2.2 
cro r es paid to the board, some of it 
was recouped from setting 'official 
siTppePsbibis 



The Reliance Cup 


! The decision not to call it the Vimal 

{ Cup was a deliberate one. Reliance 
vranted to boost its c orporate image; 
not to sell more fal^. In retrospect, 
Hwas adhrewd moveandgavethe 
company a P R boost when it sorely 
needed It 

IS that sponsorship came relatively 
cheap for Reliance. The total cost of the 
tournament is estimated at around Rs 19 
crores but Reliance did not put up the 
entire amount. Instead, the company 
spent less than a third of that sum: 
around Rs 6 crores. Of this, Rs 2.2 
: crores was a straight payment to tlie 


some trouble initially because of the 
reluctance of foreign TV companies to 
telecast the tournament and had ta 
revise its plans for extensive overseas 
sales, but finally managed to sell all the 
space it wanted. It kept 4(X) square feet 
in the stadia in India but sold the other 
800 square feet. Reliance officials are 
not yet ready to divulge the exact 
revenues from the sale but claim that 
they more than met their target. 

I'he benefits from the Rs 2.2 crores 
paid to the board are slightly more 
difficult to compute. Reliance attempted 
to recover some of this sum by selling 
“official supplier” status to corporate 
bodies. Again, company officials will not 
reveal figures but most companies 
seemed to find the cost too high and it is 
unlikely that Reliance recovered much of 
its money from this, though ITC, Bank 
of Baroda and MRF were among the 
takers. 

But. say Reliance officials, they got 
their money's worth on the basis of 
‘intangibles' such as advertising time. In 
some senses, these ‘intangibles’ can be 
assigned a specific value, lake, foi 
instance, the in-stadia space that Re¬ 
liance kept for itself. If the 60 feet by 20 


Cricket Control Board in return for feet of space which was in the view of 

having the cup called the Reliance Cup: two television cameras every time a 

Rs 2.6 crores was for rights to in-stadia bowler went into his run-up had been 
advertising: and just over Rs 1 crore sold commercially, it would have fetched 
went on what the company calls incideii- Rs 50 lakhs. The same space in the 
, tais-promotional expenses, the actual Pakistani centres went for Rs 25 lakhs, 
cost of the trophy (around Rs 10 lakhs) It is also possible to measure the ‘free’ 
and th(j like. television time that Reliance got as 

The Rs 2.6 crores was more in the sponsor. Doordarshan charged advertis- 
naturc ot an investment and Reliance set ers a super-A tariff for the World Cup, 
about recouping it by aggressively sell- Thus, a ten-second spot went for Rs 
mg in-stadia advertising space. It had 70,000. Consider now, the number of 


In-stadfa advertising: swelling the coffers 
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times a day that the Reliance logo (along 
with the ^Cricket for Peace' slogan) 
app^red on TV! Accordii^ to Reliance 
officials, this 'free* advertising time alone 
amounted to several crores. Against this 
background, a total cost of Rs 6 crores 
does not seem excessive. After aU, the 
advi^rtising budget of Nihna exceeds Rs 
4 crores, and (iodrej spends over Rs 1 
crore annually just to promote one soap: 
Marvel, 

O f course, there were drawbacks. 

Though they will not admit it in so 
many words, Reliance officials had 
hoped to get considerable international 
mileage out of the event. This simply did 
not happen. In most of the world, the 
tournament was known as the World 
Cup and not as the Reliance Cup. 
Reliance had blocked plans to call it the 
Reliance World Cup, arguing that the 
last tournament was known simply as 
the prudential Cup. They were right, 
but they neglected to find out that even 
Prudential had called the tournament the 
Prudential World Cup the first two times 
and had only risked dropping the ‘World’ 
during the third tournament. Most fore¬ 
ign cricket commentators felt that the 
company had erred by not calling it the 
Reliance World Cup. Said noted cricket 
photographer Patrick Eagar, “People in 
England didn’t necessarily know what 
Reliance Cup meant. If they had called it 
Reliance World Cup, then it would have 
been clear.” 

The case of Pakistan was slightly 
different. There too, the tournament 
was known as the World Cup. Reliance 
despatched an executive to Pakistan 
halfway through the tournament to try 



OMniMial AinlMnl 


Already, Indii and Mdihn are 
considering an offer frow the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce 
International to sponsor the next 
WoridCupifttlstieldlnthe 
sub-continent. But the chances are 
that the tournament wW be rotated 


and push its name in but nothing seemed 
to work. Even Anil Ambani, who went to 
Lahore for the semi-final, was distres¬ 
sed to see no sign of the Reliance name 
and a little taken aback when he was 
refused entry into the stadium until 
Indian cricket correspondents came to 
his aid. The problem was apparently 
caused by a member of the Pakistani 
board who had sworn to himself to keep 
Reliance's name out. 

Even so, the Ambanis appeared to 
think that the Indian mileage alone was 
worth it. They had been wise enough 
not to call the tournament the Vimal 
Cup, appreciating that the purpose was 
not to sell cloth but to elevate the 
company’s image so that it would have 
greater clout in raising money in the 
market. 


BUSINESS 


AO of this had been worked out before 
Reliance entered its present troubled 
phase and then the investment had 
seemed slightly unnecessary. It took 
Anil four weeks to persuade his father 
Dhirubhai and his elder brother Mukesh 
that the money would be well spent. And 
on 8 November, in Calcutta, as the 
Reliance Cup razzmatazz gave the com¬ 
pany a much needed boost, the other 
Ambanis seemed glad they had listened 
to Anil. 


B efore the tournament commenced 
and as the IPJMC battled with 
Doordarshan over royalties and waited 
anxiously for foreign TV companies to 
agree to telecast the matches, it seemed 
likely that the Reliance Cup might be a 
financial failure (see Sunday, 12-18 July. 
1987). 

In the event, the IPJMC managed to 
more than break even. Accord^g to 
Salve, the boards spent Rs 5 crores on 
the foreign exchange component, inter¬ 
nal travel for team members and offi¬ 
cials, boarding and lodging and other 
miscellaneous expenses. Of this Rs 2.2 
crores came from Reliance for spon¬ 
sorship rights, and Rs 1.5 crores from 
the sale of TV rights. The rest would be 
made up by gate receipts and payments 
from regional federations. How much 
this would amount to was not clear 
because, as Salve said, “it is ail a 
question of adjustment between the 
federations and the board,” but some 
rumours had the IPJMC making a Rs 
1-crore profit on the tournament. 

The IfUMC clearly thinks that it has 
all been worth it. So do many of the 
individual advertisers. Bush India spent 
Rs 20 lakhs on such promotions as the 
‘great catches’ contest and rewards to 
players who hit fours and sixes. Says the 
company’s marketing director, J. R. Mul- 
chandani: “Oh yes, it was worth it. It 
created a brand awareness.” 

Adds Arun Nanda of Rediffusion, 
Bush's agency: “We can guage the 
benefits from the frequency with which 
the name Bush was used. For the ‘great 
catches' contest alone, the company 
received six lakh entries in just six 
days!” 

Obviously, if Bush got so much 
mileage out of the tournament, Reliance 
has done even better. Small wonder 
then that Anil Ambani declares himself 
“very happy" over the way things have 
gone and Reliance executives say: 
“Should India-Pakistan get the chance to 
host the tournament again, then we will 
be glad to sponsor it again!” 

Mttt SatMMtw IliW with Olfi 
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TWO-WHEELERS 


Buy one, rent one 

Early bird customers of Kinetic Honda have a unique 
facility: a scooter on rent from any dealer anywhere in 
the country 


I n the current consumerist environ¬ 
ment, the country’s service sector h^is 
achieved a belated sophistication. In 
domestic toudsnt, for instance, the ren¬ 
tal car market will accelerate with the 
proposed entry of Hertz and Avis, the 
USA’s two top car rental companies. 
Meanwhile, another company has been 
quietly sponsoring a rental service, the 
first of Its kind, in the two-wheelm 
industry. Early this year, Kinetic Honda 
Motor Ltd. the Japanei:e collaboration 
headquartered in Pune, began a scheme 
called the Founders' Club, for all those 
customers who purchased Kinetic Hon¬ 
da scooters (current Bangalore pnce Hs 
13,050 after tax) before 31 March, 
1987. 

Says Koji Wanaka, joint managing 
direct()r, “It was an expression of our 
appreciation to those wiio paid mote to 
buy our vehicle.” It is also part ol the 
larger effort undertaken by Honda. 
Japan, who hold a 28.56 per cent equity 
in the company, w'lth a similar share 
l)eing held by Kinetic Engineering Ltd, 
to dilute the negative Japanese image in 
the automobile industry. 


'rhe Founders' Club membership, 
which dulomatKally extends to 15,(XX) 
customers who bought the vehicle in the 
stipulated period, offers three pri¬ 
vileges. A member gets a comprehen¬ 
sive service insurance scheme that 
guarantees maintenance for three years, 
high priority on vehicle servicing, and 
best of all, the facility to rent a Kinetic 
Honda at Ks 35 per day at any of the 
company’s 150 countrywide dealers. 
Petrol is put in at the customer’s ex- 
})ense, but mileage is unlimited. An 


The Founders^ Club memtership, 
which automatically ext ends to 
15,000 customers who bought the 
veMcje in the stipujat^ period, _ 

_o ffers three 

privileges-maintenance for three 
years, high priority on vehicle 
servicing and thefadi tytolenta~ 
Kinetic Honda at Rs 35 per day at 
any of the com^nyYlSO 
countrywide dealm 



estimated five to 20 scooters are set 
aside by the dealers for the purpose, 
though these vehicles also double up as 
deinonstiation models for potential cus¬ 
tomers. The cost for the upkeep of the 
vehicle is shared by the parent company 
and the dealer. 

Although the idea onginated with the 
company's marketing team, Wanaka 
emphasises that the Founders’ Club was 
not a sales gimmick. M(#st members 
became eligible only after they had 
purchased the 100 cc scooter. And tlie 
service has been so far reserved exclu¬ 
sively for the first few customers, 
though tliere are now 35,000 Kinetic 
Hondas on the road. 

So far, the company has not quantified 
its feedback on the reru-a-scooter 
scheme. The idea has not been suffi¬ 
ciently pushed and there are some 
customers who are quite unaware that 
such a facility exists. However, there is 
a core membership ot dedicated users, 
according to Steerwell Motors, dealers 
of Kinetic Honda scooters in Fiangalore. 
“We rent out an average of six to seven 
scooters a day.” says a Steerwell 
spokesman. Occasionally, one of the 
city's 200 Founders' Club meml)ers 
rt'nts a scooter while his vehicle is being 
serviced. But most customers are out- 
of-town businessmen, who keep the 
vehicles for an average of four to five 
days. Anin Charantimath of Dharwad is 
a regular Steerwell customer. As a 
Youth Congress politician and a real 
estate businessman, he often finds him¬ 
self in Bangalore or Delhi. ”At Rs 35 a 
day, the scooter rental is a bargain,” he 
says. “I wish they would extend the 
service to all theii customers, though,” 
he adds. 

But Kinetic Honda is not overanxious 
to either publicise or extend the scooter 
rentals at this stage. There are too many 
complicated laws that govern the leasing 
and renting of vehicles, and these differ 
from state to state. Even Goa, which 
has one of the most liberal Motor 
Vehicle Acts, only allows the rental of 
two-wheelers by specially licensed vchi- 
cle-owneis who are required to ride the 
scooter or motorcycle themselves while 
taking on a pillion rider. 

If the Avis and Hertz experiments 
take off as anticipated, there may poss¬ 
ibly be suitable amendments made to the 
existing legislation To make the hire of 
two and four-wheelers easier. Till then, 
Kinetic Honda will continue to underplay 
its potentially profitable idea as merely a 
token of thanks to its early bird custom¬ 
ers, and those who choose to buy the 
scooter later will simply have to do 
without this unique facility, 
RoiMfmkmiyBMgBkMit 
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Pages of controversy 


With United India Periodicals having run into trouble, 
the major metropolises seem to have been left behind 
in the race to bring out the Yellow Page directories 


T he major metropolises seem to have 
been left behind in the race to bring 
out a telephone directory with the Yel¬ 
low Pages. It is the citizens of Ahmeda- 
bad, not Bombay, Delhi or Calcutta, who 
will be the first to have quick, easy 
access to business and service informa¬ 
tion in a catalogue form. 

Tata Press \vill be bringing out the 
telephone directory with the Yellow 
Pages for the Ahmedabad 7'elephone 
Service by the end of this year. They 
had signed the contract for publishing 
the directory in January 1987 and are 
expected to deliver over one lakh 
copies, listing the approxiit'iately 
1,08,000 lines in the city. Tata Press will 
pay the Ahmedabad 'i'elephone Service a 
royalty of Rs three lakhs in the first 
year, and this figure will be increased 
each year subject to a limit of ten per 
cent of the company’s revenue, which is 
expected to be around Rs 45 lakhs. 

Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta will hope¬ 
fully get their Yellow l^age directories 
by March next year, though Bombay 
was to have introduced its directory by 
October this year. However, United 
India Periodicals (UIP), which had bag¬ 
ged the contract to publish these direc¬ 
tories, appears to have run into trouble. 
It seems to have taken on more than it 
can handle. 

When the Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Ltd (MTNL) issued a tender for 
the job of processing, printing and pub¬ 
lishing the Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta 
telephone directories with the Yellow 
Pages, the tenderers were informed by 
a letter dated 8 January, 1987, that 
MTNL would like to bring out the 
Bombay directory by October 1987. 
Now it is being officially said that the 
directory will be out in March 1988 and 
MTNL itself will be bringing out a 
supplementary, at its own expense, thus 
absolving the Delhi-based United India 
Periodicals of responsibility. UIP has to 
produce six lakh directories for Delhi 
and seven lakhs for Bombay by March 
1988. 

This has irked telephone subscribers 
who feel that UIP .is being pampered at 
the cost of the MTNL and the subscri; 


bers. Publishers of the Moscow- 
oriented English daily Patriot and the 
weekly Link, UIP is headed by Rishi 
Kant Mishra, who reportedly went to 
the same college as Gopi Arora, the 
Prime Minister’s special secretary and a 
very important man in the PM’s office. 
This factor is said to have acted in favour 
of UIP securing the contract, even 
though it has neither the expertise nor 
the infrastructure for such a massive 
job. 

But what has the Bombay Telephone 
Users Association up in arms against the 
UIP is the hike in rates for entries in 
bold and additional entries. Telephone 
subscribers in Bombay recently re¬ 
ceived a circular from the general mana¬ 
ger, MTNL, Bombay, N.C. Venkatra- 
man, saying that United India Periodicals 
would be approaching the subscribers 


THE OmCIAL 
YELLOW PAGES 

For MohorKigor 
Telephone Nigom ltd 

byUDi 

It is tlw citizens of Ahmedabad who 
will be the first to have quick, easy 
access to business and service 
information in a catalogue 
form...Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta 
will hopefully get their Yellow Page 

directories by March next ye ar,_ 

though Bombay was to have 
introduced its directory by October 
this year. However, United India 
Periodicais, which had bagged the 
contract to pubBsh these 
iBrectoriesi appears tehave taken 
on more than it can handle 


independently for the Jistings. The circu¬ 
lar also mentioned that UIP has in¬ 
creased rates for entries in hold (Rs 400 
from Rs 40) and for additional entries 
(Rs 200 from Rs 20). 

“This exorbitant hike is illegal under 
Section 7 of the Indian Telegraph Act, 
because any rise in tariffs would have to 
be placed before Parliament and 
okayed/’ explains Kisan Mehta ahd 
Achintya Muldieijee of the association. 
The two are now studying the possibility 
of taking legal action against UIP. They 
are also considering making a repre¬ 
sentation to the government to protest 
against the immense powers vested in 
UIP that gives it the right to hike rates 
arbitrarily and without any correspond¬ 
ing responsibility. Also, complain Mehta 
and Mukheijee, UIP has promised 
MTNL a royalty of Rs 24 crores in five 
years, an amount which will remain 
constant even though UIP can hike its 
t'»riffs unilaterally. This means that 
neither the consumer nor MTNL wiU 
benefit from UIP raking in the green¬ 
backs. 

The association feels that perliaps 
when UIP filled in the tender for the job 
of publishing the directories, it miscalcu¬ 
lated its costs and the hike in rates is a 
backdoor method of balancing its 
accounts. A less charitable interpreta¬ 
tion is that it had an understanding with 
MTNL that it could raise its rates 
whenever it wanted. It may be recalled 
that UIP was the only one to offer 
MTNL royalty at the time of bidding for 
tenders. Other bidders like Tatas and 
Sesa Goa asked MTNL to pay them for 
publishing the directory. 

Reportedly, another trouble UIP has 
run into is difficulty in getting advertise¬ 
ments because of high rates—around Rs 
68, (XK) for a half page ad. They had 
expected bookings at the rate of Rs two 
lakhs per day, but are not getting orders 
worth even Rs one lakh per day. So their 
finances are in a bad shape. It is 
understood that sometime back veteran 
freedom fighter and UIP chairman, Mrs 
Aruna Asaf Ali, and Rishi Kant Mishra, 
the managing director of UIP, had 
approached Mudra Communications for 
a bank guarantee of Rs 1.5 crores and 
also asked them to participate in the 
venture, but the Ambanis did not want 
to get involved. 

Another reason for the delay in the 
appearance of the directories is the 
hassles involved in importing the paper 
and equipment for the project. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether UIP will be 
able to overcome its problems and bring 
out the (firectories with the Yellow 
Pages by March next year. 

Otfi 
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End of an era at 
Exide House 

H is is a typical humble 
originS“to-fanie story. 
But flhere's one difference: 
not only did the self-made 
careerist make it big, he also 
ensured the success of liis 
company, Chloride India. Af¬ 
ter a 34-year career, 17 of 
which as the company’s chief 
executive, Jahar Sengupta 
(61) retired on 1 October, ‘i 
retire with the satisfaction 
that I've been able to build 
Chloride India from a re¬ 
latively small company into a 
successful company of 
medium size,” says Sengupta. 

Hard work and determina¬ 
tion are the only factors that 
have contributed to his suc¬ 
cess—not money power, not 
family connections, not a 
public school background. 
Under his able administra¬ 
tion, the company's sales and 
profit figures have risen each 
year over the last 17 years. 

But it’s not going to be an 
idle retirement for Sengupta. 
He was recently appointed 
chairman of lEL (Indian Ex¬ 
plosives Ltd) and is also on 
the board of several large 
companies, such as Escorts 
and GEC (General Electric 
Company). His post¬ 
retirement occupations also 
include giving expert advice 
as director of the Singapore- 
based Chloride Eastern Ltd 
and acting as advisor to 
Chloride India. 

His last assignment is in¬ 
tended to solve any tran¬ 
sitional problems, as the Bir- 


A Tang ad: tatty btvtrtgt 
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AH about 
washing linen 

I t’s only a ntetter of whose 
product washes best and, 


ing whiz-kids in Lever's 
Bombay headquarters: the 
market for Rin, Lever's blue 
detergent cake, is facing a 
threat. 

Ever since 1969, when Kin 
hit the market, the TV com¬ 
mercials and print media ads 
have promised that “Super 
Rin strikes whiter” with the 
visual of blinding b'ghtning. 
And now, the Nirma deter¬ 
gent cake is consistently 



Jahar Sangupla; (Inset) S.K. Birla: change of guard at Chloride India 


la flag has now been unfurled 
over Exide House, the Cal 
cutta based headquarters of 
Chloride India, with Sudai - 
shall K. Biiia (53) taking 
over as chainnan after St'iv 
gupta. 

Tang comes 
to India 

ow, the taste of 
I freshly-squeezed 
oranges, ” declare the colour¬ 
ful advertisements, 'fhe 
drink that is a runaway hit 
with people in 70 countries 
around the world is now' 
available in India. 3'he 
orange-flavoured beverage 
cr>'sta)s are being manufac¬ 
tured by Kothari General 
Foods Corporation in col¬ 
laboration with Ckneral 
Foods Corporation, USA. 

If Indians become 
addicted to the “goodness 
of Tang”, it'll be tough going 
for Rasna. 


bottom line up—and up. 
Ahmedabad-based Karsan- 
bhai Patel began a new chap¬ 
let in the detergent industr>^ 
m when he launched 
Nirma and soon gave the 



! multinational giant, Hindus- 
! tan Lever, a run for its 


money. 

But, now, Nirma is hitting 
Lever where it hurts 
most—in more ways than 
one. Nirma's latest product, 
a detergent cake, is creating 
jitters among the market^ 


promising to wash clothes to 
a milky whiteness, and they 
too have a bghtning streaking 
across the TV screen. 1 o 
add to Lever's chagrui, the 
Ninna commercial also goes 
to the cheeky extent ol 
j showing the yellow-coloured 
I j Nirrna cake along with a blue- 
^ coloured detergent cake (in- 
I' cidentally. Kin is blue). It’s 
^ not really a suipnse that the 
? i blue cake is shown to be 
; soggier! 

Unnerved by the 
I onslaught, Hindustan Lever 
I recently got Lintas, the ad 
agency which has handled 
' the Rin account from the 
j very beginning, to take the 
I matter up with the Advertis- 
j ing Standards Council of In¬ 
dia. Though the council ruled 
agauist Nirma, no guideline 
has yet been fonnulated to 
prevent rival manufacturers 
from comparing their pro¬ 
ducts. Therefore, it remains 
to be seen whether Nirma 
Chemical Works will with¬ 
draw its present commercial. 
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Great Depression 

ofl990 





Dr Ravi Batra sprang to fame as the 
economist who predicted the collapse of the 
international stockmarkets. Here he describes 

what will happen next 





t is time to weave the vanous 
strands to^^etlier and st‘e what we 
have leanied from history, which, 
as IS clear by now. has its own 

_ rhythm. We have discovered that 

inflation, money >jrowth, and rcRulalion 
have all followed a c lear-cut and detenni; 
nistic path, and thouj^h the behaviour of 
great depressions is not so apparent, 
they too have had a definite pattern 
While the cycles of inflation, money 
growth, and regulation have all crested 
together every third decade for over 
two centuries, great depressions have 
occurred at intervals of three oi six 
decades. 


The burning question that now con¬ 
cerns the lives and future of each of us 
is: Can it happen again? Is another great 
depression possible? This thought, 

I which comes up every time the economy 
! is in distress, has haunted the public 
since the early 1970s, when a sharp 
surge in the price of oil generated the 
most serious recession since the Second 
World War. It is an issue that has 
revived interest in the theory of the 
business cycle, which many in the 1960s 
regarded as obsolete; however, the 
cycle IS well and alive. It has recently 
inspired a spate of books by some 
notable thinkers. 


Rudiger Dombusch and Stanley Fis¬ 
cher, authors of one of the best-selling 
texts on macroeconomics, speak of the 
unlikely recurrence of a great depress¬ 
ion: “On the question of whether it coukl 
happen again, there is agieement that it 
could not, except, of course, in the 
event of truly perverse policies. Hut 
these are less likely iifiw' than they were 
then. For one thing we have history to 
help us avoid its repetition. 'Faxes would 
not again be raised in the middle of a 
depression nor would attempts be made 
to balance the budget. The Fed would 
seek actively to keep the / ^ 

money supply 












4 


from falling. In addition, the government 
now has a much larger role in the 
economy than it did tlien. The high level 
of goveniriient spending, which is re¬ 
latively slow to change, and automatic 
stabilisers, including the income tax, 
unemployment insurance, and Social 
Security, give the economy more stabil¬ 
ity than It had then.” 

In a front-page article entitled, “Eco¬ 
nomists Don’t See Threats to Economy 
Portending Depression, ” The Wail 
Street Journal echoed the same senti¬ 
ment. There Lindley Clark and Alfred 
Malabre, reflecting the majority view of 
economists, concluded that “the public 
should have-if anything—^more confi¬ 
dence than bcTore that an economic 
crackup like that in the 1930s won’t 
happen again. That at least is the 
judgment of 10 eminent analysts/’ The 
article reflects the opinion of, among 
others, three Nobel bureates and two 
former chiefs of the Federal Reserve 
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Cqmpnnsons of the decade leading up to the Great Depression of the 1930s 
with (he decade of the 60$. AH signs indicate that the next throe years 
(67 89) will follow the same pattern as the late 20 s 


The Six Decade Cycle: 
The 1920s VS. The 1980s 


1920 


A year of high inflation, high unem- m\ 
ployment and high interest rales A 
very rare combination 
GM has Its first loss •- 


1980 


♦ The same rare combination occurs 
again 


♦ GM did not lose money evei^ during 
the depression, but does lose 
money in 1900 


1921 


A huge tax cut favouring the ncht 
occurs 

Tight money policies go into effect loi 
control inflation. 

Unemployment rises sharply ♦- 


1981 


• The major reeconomic news is the 
pro-business, oro-affluent tax cut re¬ 
garded as the biggest in history. 

I The same tight-'rnoney oolicies 
occur as in 1921 
k Unemployment rises sharply 


1922 


Sharp fall in inflation#- 


1982 


Sharp fall in interest rates#- 

Sharp rise in the stock market#— 


♦ Sharp fall in inflation 

♦ Sharp fall in interest rates 

♦A similar rise m the stock market 


1923 


Banks offer interest on checking! 
accounts for the first lime in history 

Very sharp decline m unemploym. ^ 
ent 

Stock market continues to nse.#— 


1983 


-♦Banks offer interest on checking 
accounts for the first time smee the 
1930s 

♦ A decline m unemployment consi 
dered the largest m three decades 
♦Stock continues to rise 


1924 


Inflation, is low, interest rates aref 
stable and the stock market con¬ 
tinues to rise 


1984 


linflation is low, interest rates are 
stable, and the stock market con 
finues to rise 


1925 


1985 


Unemployment falls again ♦- 

The stock market rises again, and#- 
inflation is unchanged. 

A sharp rise in bank failures occurs ♦ 


♦ Unemployment falls again 

♦ The stock market rises agam, and 
inflation is unchanged 

♦ A sharp nse i.n bank failures occurs 
120 banks fail in 1986 


1926 


Stock market breaks another record ♦ 
Unemployment declines sharp# 


The revenue Act of 1926 sharply# 
reduces tax rates for the poor and 
the wealthy, while raising them for 
corporations 

Another jump m bank failure ♦- 


At the end of the year, energy •- 
prices fall sharply 


1986 


♦Stock market breaks anotfier record] 
#Unemploym 0 nt declines a little 
♦The Tax-Reform Ac* of 19«6 s going 
to cause the sharpest fal .n tav rates 
for individuals, while raising tor 
business 

♦ Another jump m bank failures as in 
1926 (FDIC reports t30 banks 
failed in 1986 ) 

♦ Energy prices fall sharply throughout 
the year 
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Board. Accordinj^ to the Joumai this 
KToup has consistently maintained that 
another 1930s-style calamity is not like¬ 
ly. J^aul Samuelson, a Nobel laureate, is 
quoted as saying?, Another depression 
on the order of the 1930s just doesn’t 
seem possible." The attitude of Arthur 
Burns, the Fed chairman under Presi¬ 
dents Nixon, Ford, and Carter, is much 
the same. 1'he Journal reports him as 
saying, “I still see no new Great De¬ 
pression in the cards for the simple 
reason that the govenimenf can prevent 
collapse, and the government will pre¬ 
vent it.” In addition to these eminent 
authorities, the Journal cites Geoffrey 
Moore, William Marlin, Milton Fried¬ 
man, Lawrence Klein, Martin Feldstein, 
Kobert Hall, and Charles Kindleberger 
a.s equally convinced that another great 
det)ressi()n is not in prospect. 

1'hesc economists are among the best 
that the profession has to offer. They 
certainly have made great contributions 
to our understanding of economics. 
Some of them are also concerned about 
government actions. Martin fd«irs the 
detrimental effects of financial deregula¬ 
tion, while Friedman is apprehensive 
about the consequences of international 
debt, and Feldstein is concerned about 
unprecedented budget deficits. Many of 
them are anxious about growing de¬ 
mands for protectionist trade barriers. 

They are all, however, quite optimis¬ 
tic about the future course of the 
American economy. While they may 
disagree over the true cause of the 
Great Depression, they are all con¬ 
vinced that such an event is unlikely to 
recur—at least not in the near future. 
Usual reasons cited for their optimism 
■are that the government will not repeat 
the policy mistakes of the 1930s. Taxes 
wtH not again be raised m the midst of a 
recession, nor will the money supply be 
allowed to fall so sharply. 

Since 1984, however, the year the 
Wall Street Journal article voiced the 
opinion of the ten notable economists, 
there has been a good deal of debate 
over the possibility of another crash. 
Some of those who had long been 
optimistic about future prosperity now 
concede a slim chance to the occurrence 
of another calamity. It may be that the 
experts interviewed by the Jouma/have 
now' changed their views. They certainly 
have identified troubled areas in the 
economy, but are perhaps reluctant to 
take the final step and recognise the 
severity of the impending disaster. In 
any case, 1 am convinced, more now 
tlw ever before, that if nothing is done 
at this time, then history is soon going to 
repeat itself. 

Let us see what the essential mes- 
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sage of the long-run cycles is as it 
relates to the law of social cycles. 1 have 
argued that ever since the 1860s the 
West has been in its second age of 
acquisitors. "Phis age reached its zenith 
in the 1920s. 'Fhat is why the Great 
Depression only produced economic 
calamity but not political change, as the 
affluent have continued to dominate 
society. But since the 1930s the influ¬ 
ence of acquisitors has been on the 
decline in the sense that not the rich 
themselves but their hired intellectuals 
have been running the machinery of 
government. Hence if a depression 
occurs in the near future, not only will 
the economy collapse, but the political 
structure will also be transformed. 

Every age passes through two 
phases—the rising phase and the declin¬ 
ing phase. During the ascending period, 
the dominant class is clearly on top and 
its reign is more or less unchallenged. 
During the descending period, troubles 
begin to mount and the leaders turn to 
intellectuals for ad\ice. Hence during 
the declining phase the dominant class 
continues to rule but only with the help 
of advisers belonging to the class of 
intellectuals. And during the downswing 
of the acquisitive era, the intellectuals 
also turn into acquisitors. 

S ince the 1930s there has been a rise 
in pro-interventionist sentiment, 
which maintains that it is the govern¬ 
ment’s responsibility, to cure social ills. 
But in order to translate this idea into 
reality, intellectuals are needed first to 
devise and then to enforce regulations. 
That is why it is the intellectual acquisi- 
tor, rather than the “pure" acquisitor, 
who has been dominant in Western 
Society since the 1930s. This is the 
surest sign that the age of acquisitors 
has been in the downswing ever since, 
and may be ready to breathe its last. 

With the age of acquisitors on the 
downturn, a major economic crisis today 
would trigger a political upheaval in the 
West. During the 1920s the era of the 
wealthy was at its zenith; therefore all 
that the Great Crash did was to transfer 
power from “pure" acquisitors to intel¬ 
lectual acquisitors. But there was no 
change in the dominant class itself, as 
supermaterialism, the basic ideology of 
acquisitors, continued to permeate the 
social psyche. However, if a catastrophe 
hits the economy in the future, a new 
class will come to power. 

During the 1930s, economic institu¬ 
tions were reformed under the New 
Deal; during the 1960s, social and eco¬ 
nomic institutions underwent reforms 
stimulated by the civil rights movement. 
Since the r^latory cycle, under the 
influence of intellectual acquisitors, re¬ 


veals an upward trend, reforms of the 
1990s will not only be social and econo¬ 
mic, but political as well, leading to a 
possible overhaul of the Constitution. 
This means that society will then be 
traumatised in more spheres than occur¬ 
red in the 1930s and 1960s. Why else 
would it need reforms in so many areas? 
The cycle of regulation, therefore, cor¬ 
responds with the law of social cycles. 

The message of cycles must now be 
crystal clear. Since the 1960s escaped a 
great depression, the 1990s will experi¬ 
ence another cumulative effect—the 
worst economic crisis in history. 

The seeds of this calamity have 
already been planted by the misguided 
fiscal policy of the Reagan Administra¬ 


tion. During the 1920$, the pro-afflu^t 
tax cuts caused a shi^iy higher concen¬ 
tration of wealth, which eventually led to 
the collapse of the econon^y, Dui^g,the 
1980s, the tax cuts of 1981 and 19^'^re 
producing the same effects, The dis^- 
ity in wealth is now cfimbtng at ah 
unprecedented pace. 

Within a few years, it will surpass 
even the peak reached in 1929. Low 
taxes paid by the affluent are only one 
factor contributing to the great disparity^ 
in wealth. Tht historically high rate of 
interest, itself the product of wealth 
concentration, is another. 

When the return on investment rises, 
the rich are the main* beneficiaries. 
Signs of the wealth disparity approaching 



New Yofic, 1929: A victim of the atook markot oraah triaa to ralta aoma monay 




I <10 remedial measures are 
taken attMs time ftwn 1989 
wi be like 1929. This 


means that at the end ef 1989 or 


jnthefirsthalfef 1990, the stock 
maiket wiH crash and wiN be 


foHowed iqf an abysmal decline in 
businessaclivity^ a sharply 


Higher rate efimempkqfnwnt 


an all-time lugh are now everywhere but 
its dangers, for lack of proper under-, 
standing, are not being recognised. As 
reported in The New York Times, the 
number of billionaires in the United 
States nearly doubled in 1986—-from 
fourteen to twenty-six in just one year-^ 
thus claiming an increasing share of the 
nation’s wealth at the expense of the 
poor. The richest 5 percent of Amer-" 
leans have more income Hian the entire ' 
bottom 40 percent. And the richest L 
percent of Americans possess greater 
wealth than the bottom 90 percent, that 
is, more than all but 10 per cent of the- 
entire peculation. These are ominous 
numbers, giving us advance warnings of 
things to come. A recession is due ih 
1989-90, and this, combined with a 
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Austrians scrounging for food* the 1929 disaster 

shaky banking sysfrni by the 

unprecedented ('oucentration of wealth, 
will give rise to the unprecedented 
depression of th(! I990.s. 

We can actually pin|X)int 1990 as llie 
yeai of the world’s greatest depression. 
I'be n S. economy undergoes major 
cycles every third decade. Since our 
data aie aggregated over a decade, thi> 
means that every twenly-nim' to thiity- 
one years a significant transformation 
occurs in the ll.S. economv and society. 
However, a deeper study of the twen¬ 
tieth-century data reveals that cvvlual 
smiiianties in the economy aie more 
sinking over the sixty-year intervals- 
twice the length of the three-decade 
cycle. In this connection let us compare 

I the 1920s with major economic events 
r>ccurnng between 1980 and 19<St>, the 
year t)f the present writing. 

"I’lu' most profitablt* sector during the 
192()s was the automobile industry, 
which also earned record profits from 
1982 to 1986. Reasons for such high 
earnings, of course, differ between the 
two decades, but the outcome is 
nonetheless the same. In gimeral, Iiigh- 
technology industries experienced a 
sharp growth in the 1920s 'fhe same is 
true so far in the 1980s. 

Hanks had mediocre earnings dur ing 
the 1920s. 'I'he same can be said for the 
first half of the 1980s, I'hen as now, the 
farm sector was highly dejiressed bc^- 
cause of the los.s of foreign markets and 
the low prices received by American 
farmers. Then as now the coal industry 
was in the doldrums. So were textiles, 
shoes, shipping, and railroads, as they 
are now. Energy prices declined 
throughout the l*920s. They have done 
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the same so far in the 1980s. 

fhese striking disparities between 
the two decades simply reveal that the 
West’s age (jf acquisitors, at its zenith 
during the 1920s, is now gasping for 
breath. Actually we should not be sur¬ 
prised at tb<‘ differences, for they are to 
be extiected over time. What is surpris¬ 
ing IS all the similarities we have de- 
I Ux'ted. And that is whore the regular 
I cycles come in, 

i Let us now turn to a vear-by-y^ear 
I comparison. I'hc table shows dramati- 
{ caily how' exact the sixty-vear cycle can 
I be. The year 1920 experienced high 
I inflation, high unemployment and high 
! interest rates. Economists of all persua- 
I sions, Keynesians. Monetarists, Supply 
Siders agree that this is a rare comhina- 
fion—in fart, as raie as a great depres.s- 
ion Yet the same combination occurred 
sixty years later in 1980. When unem¬ 
ployment increases, aggregate demand 
goes down, so that businessmen are 
unable to post big increases in prices. 
Therefore, high iineniploymenl is usual¬ 
ly associated with !c)W inflation, which in 
tiini generates lower interest rales. In 
other words, high unemployment seL 
dom coexists with high inflation and high 
I rates of interest. 

I 'I'he major economic change of 198!^ 
was that banks began to offer interest on 
checking accounts. The last lime this 
occurred was towards the end of 1923. 
'I’his IS a significant development whose 
consequences have not been fully recog¬ 
nized. It raises the cost of deposits to i 
the banks, which are then compelled to i 
make risky loans to make a profit. 1'hey 
can no longer let the funds in checking 
accounts lie idle. 1'his is perhaps the 


main reason that nowadays we often 
receive unsolicited dfter oftMmk loans in 
the mail. This may be a bonanza to 
borrowers, ^but it makes the banking 
system evei^ more fragile, as it did in the 
1920s. Congress had outlawed the prac¬ 
tice in the 1930s, only to permit the 
repeat of the error in 1983. 

In both 1923 and 1983 the stock 
market continued to rise. In addition, 
both years experienced very sharp de¬ 
clines in unemployment. 

In 1924 inflation remained low and the 
stock market continued to rise, while 
interest rales remained stable. The 
story in 1984 was much the same. 

In 1925 unemployment fell again and 
the stock market kept rising. The 
scenario in 1985 was exactly the same. 

We have seen that events occurring 
between 1980 and 1986 are strikingly 
similar to those that occurred between 
1920 and 1926. Taking the com|>arison 
to its logical end, we can look ahead and 
predict tliat 1987 will be a year of 
i mediocre growth, as was 1927 at its 
beginning. But in 1928 the economy 
expanded bri.skly and ctmtinued to do so 
until the middle of 1929. Accordingly, 
we should expect the economy to drift in 
1987, grow faster in 1988, and then 
remain stiong until 1989. All this fime, 
i inflation will be stable at around 3.5 
I percent per year, and interest rates, 

! while still historically high, will remain 
I more or less unchanged until 1988 and 
I then rise s(jmewhal in 1989. Ener^ and 
I fann prices will keep declining relative to 
I other prices. 

Fhe stock market will continue to 
rise, but its total percentage gain by 
the end of 1987 may not be as strong as 
Its gam in 1986. Tlie market fevei will 
resume in 1988, with occasional retreats 
and pauses, lasting almost until the end 
' of 1989. Regardless of the stock market 
I behaviour, the speculative activity in the 
i options markets will increase shaii^ly for 
I the rest of the 1980s. So will merger 
' activity among industnes 
I The table implies that, if no remedial 
j measures are taktm at this time then 
I 1989 will be like 1929. 'Fhis means that 
j at the end of 1989 oi in the first half of ^ 

, 1990, the stock market will crash and v 

I will be followed by an abysmal decline in } 

' business activity and a sharply higher : j 
rate of unemployment. The low p<;int of S 
this great depression will come in 1994. /J 
The (nsis will last at least seven years, 
from 1990 through 1996. i 


Ibts i» an from The Great Depression of 1990 by Or Rnvt 
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Rajiv Gandhi’s super cop 

CBI director Mohan Katre is an indispensable part of the government’s strategy 
to fight the Opposition. And a day before his retirement, Katre got a year’s 

extension—on his terms 


I f ever the Government of India 
had a super cop, it has one now in 
the deceptively low-key shape of 
Mohan Katre, director of the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of Investigation (CBI). 
It has long been speculated that Katre 
has become an indispensable part of the 
government's strategy to fight its 
opposition because of the CBl's involve¬ 
ment in the Fairfax and Bombay Dyeing 
affairs, and final proof of Katre’s import- 


.incc was forthcoming on 30 October, 
1987, a day before his retirement. With 
a new director (Kadhakrishnan Nair) 
already appointed, and a round of 
farewell parties planned, it had been 
assumed that Katre would leave quietly 
for his flat in Pune. 

But this was not to be. On 30 
October, the i’rime Minister's secretar¬ 
iat phoned the CBI to Sity that there had 


Nair was now redesignated as special 
director. And Mohan Katre would con¬ 
tinue for another year as director and 
boss of the CBI, and as the regime's 
super cop. 

Ask Katre about the sudden turnar¬ 
ound and he is evasive. "Why ask me.^ 
Ask the government,” he says in his 
characteristic husky growl. He does 
admit, however, that the news of the 
extension wasn't a complete surprise. 
He says mysteriously that he had an 
inkling on the evening of 29 October that 
his term was going to be extended. But 
because he would not put his faith in 
anything that was not official he came to 
office on 30 October and acted as though 
he was on his way out: dictated a few 
letters and finished a few pending files. 
Of course, even as Katre was keeping 
up the illusion of moving out, wheels 
were turning within the government to 
secure his extension. 

What exactly happened will never be 
known but Sunday learns that home 
minister Buta Singh and Sarla Grewal, 
secretary to the Prime Minister, 
approached Rajiv Gandhi a few days 
before Katre's scheduled departure and 
pleaded for an extension. 

Their reasoning was simple. The 
Fairfax matter had yet to be wound 
down; the Thakkar-Natarajan Commis¬ 
sion was still in session; and no decision 
had been taken regarding the prosecu¬ 
tion of Bombay Dyeing chairman Nusli 
Wadia who had been arrested by Katre's 
CBI. It was feared that to let Katre 
leave at this crucial juncture would be 
suicidal for the government and hence, 
he ought to be given as extension. R^iv 
Gandhi accepted the argument but sug¬ 
gested that Katre stay on as special 
director in charge of Fairfax-related 
matters while Radhakrishnan Nair be¬ 
came director and run the CBI. 

This formula was unacceptable to 
Katre. As he says«tfK>w; “Anyone who 
knows, knows that the position of speci¬ 
al director is number two to the director, 
no matter how special one may make 
I 'special' sound. His stand was dear-— 
unless he received an extension as 
director, he would retire to his flat in 
Pune. 


been a change of plan, kadhakrishnan 







Rajiv Gandhi and Mohan Katre (on the PM’s left) with CBI officers: powerful friends 


Katre has some powerful friends, 
'riiroughout the Fairfax affair, he has 
liaised with the Priine Minister’s office 
llirouKh Mrs Sarla (irewal and given 
(fopi Arora, Rajiv’s influential special 
secretary, a miss. Mrs Giewal who 
thinks highly of Katre recommended to 
Rajiv that his terms, though stiff, were 
fair and insisted that the regime needed 
him. 

Finally, two days before Katre was 
due to retire, Rajiv agreed. 

K atre's tenure at the CBI has been 
less than spectacular. He was 
brought to Delhi (along with Ram 
Pradhan who became home secretary) 
by S.B. Chavan, who as home minis- 
- ter, believed in packing the ministry with 
officers of the Maharashtra cadre. There 
was some resentment over his appoint¬ 
ment but Katre kept a low profile and 
kept out of other people's way. Provi¬ 
dence helped as well. There was, for 
instance, a clash over the room that 
Katre was to occupy in North Block: it 
had been simultaneously allotted to a 
deputy minister. -But before matters 
could get out of hand, there was a 
Cabinet reshuffle, the deputy minister 
was dropped, and Katre got his room! 

After that, he kept himself and the 
CBI out of the news. But he says, 
unknown to the world at large, momen¬ 
tous changes did take place within the 
organisation. “One of the major 
changes,” claims Katre, “was in the 
investigation wing that has two divi¬ 
sions—anti-corruption and special 
crime.” Two additional directors were 
appointed to head the division. Anything 
not related to bribery and corruption 


now goes to the special crime division. 
The Prevention of Comiption Act also 
has been given more teeth since the 
original was completely redratted. 'I'he 
significant change in the Act relates to 
the expansion of the definition of ‘public 
servant’ to include all those in co¬ 
operative societies dealing with trade, 
manutactunng, banking and agriculture. 

To the public at large, however, 
Katre’s CBI is probably best known fi^r 
one or two sensational cases including 
the over-hyped arrest ot bankrupt Ra- 
jendra Scythia and the subsequent col¬ 
lapse of the CBI’s case against him. The 
raids on high government officials includ¬ 
ing several joint secretaries and a fonner 
managing director of the State Bank ot 
India also got sf)me publicity. 
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ohan Kat re will 
probably be 
refflemberedmOTf 


for the esrs in volvement in the 
corpora te ww betw^ 
Dye ing’s W (aMed ai^ 

atetted bythe ManE xpres s’s 
RamnathGoenkaandS. 
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Gurumurthy) and Reliance 
Industries’ Dhirubliai And»ni... 


B ut Katn* vmII probably be* remem¬ 
bered most for the CBl’b iinolve- 
ment in the coipoiate war between 
Bombay Dveing's Nusli VVadia (aided aiKl 
abetted by the Indun IC\ptcss:> Rani- ' 
nalh (ioenka and S (iiirumuithv'i and 
Reliance Industnes’ Dhirubhai Aiiibain. 

It was the CBI that raided Ramnatir 
(loenka's Sunder Nagar guest-tunuse in 
Delhi early this year and airested S. 
(iiirumurthy. When tlu' CBI produced 
(juaimurthv in court, its counsel dis- 
playeil a letter allegedly wiilten b\ G. 
McKay of hairfax to Gurumurthy. Tlie 
letter was the first induation that the 
finance niinislrv had hired Fairfax and 
set off the stoiin that culminat(‘d in V.P. 
Singhs resignation 

Katre w’lll not say where he got the 
letter from, hut CHI officers sav he 
produced it one day and told them to 
launch an investigation. Later, McKay , 
was to den> ever having written the 
letter and the suspicion that the Ambanis ,, 
planted it gained giound. Katre Itad kept ' 
ins mouth shut throughout the con- 
troviMSv and has letused to refute 
'suggestions that a) the Amhanis or b) 
the Prime Minister, gave tl to him. 

Sinct: then, the CBI has kept up its ' 
involvement in the Fairfax matter and ■ 
has continued to investigate Nash VVadia 
who allegedly paid Fairfax’s hill. 'I'his ‘ t 
investigation led to Wadia's ane. t on the; j 
laughable charge that he descjilx'd him- 
self as an Indian national on a hotel V 
registration card iwen tlioiigli he posses-. ^ 
ses a British passport. : 

Katre denies that in arresting Wadia, ; 
he was carrying out the regime’s ven- ' 
delta (in fact, the arrest was cleared by ' 
Mrs Grewal) or being vindictive, or even 
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Ramnath Qoanka and Nuatl Wadia; haunted by the super cop 


that the charge was minor. "People keep 
comparing Wadia’s offence to a parking 
offence but I do not know of any country 
in the world where a parking offence is 
punishable with a five-year prison term. 
It was not one but thirteen times that Mr 
" Wadia registered himself as an Indian 
^ national, when he is not one, and 
, contravened the Foreigners Act of 1947 
and the Registration of Foreigners Act 
of 1947." 

He will not say more about the 
Reliance-Bombay Dyeing battle except 
to insist that the CBI has completed an 
enquiry into the opening of letters of 
credit by Reliance and found that a priina 
facie case exists. Why then has notliing 
been done.^ "We have handed over the 
information to the Controller of Exports 
and Imports and it is now for Customs to 
take action and make a formal complaint 
before the court. They have not done 
this." 

W ithin the CHI. there is a great deal 
of respect for Katre's professional 
savvy. An Indian Police Service (IPS) 
otficer of the Maharashtra Cadre (1952 
batch), he began his career as assistant 
superintendent of police. Nandurber, in 
I Dhule district, and has since had an 
effortless rise within the police hierar¬ 
chy. In 1973, he was appointed deputy 
inspector general of police (law and 
order), a position in which he disting¬ 
uished hini.^elf by his adroit handling of 
*; Mahcirashlra’s volatile communal situa¬ 



tion. 

Nevertheless, there is a feeling within 
the IPS. that Katre has let his collea^es 
down by insisting on being called direc¬ 
tor. Radhakrishnan Nair has served in 
the CBI longer than Katre and had 
turned down a vanety of other posts 
including the chairmanship of several 
banks, because he wanted to head a 
police outfit. Now, his position remains 
unclear. Nc^r is it probable that he will 
ever get to be director. He is due to 
retire next year and Katre’s term ends 
in October 1988. Small wonder then that 
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^0 the public at large, 


however, Katre ’s CBI i s 
probably best known for 


one Of Iwo sensational cases 
indiidingtheover«hyped arr^ oT 
b ankrupt Rajendra ^th ia and the^^ 
subsequent collapse of the CB I’s 
case against Mm. The raids on 


including severM joint 
secretaries abogotionw publ^ 



even cabinet secretai 7 B.(j. Deshmukh 
is supposed to have opposed designating 
Katre as director. 

So far, however, Nnir has followed 
IPS discipline and refused to turn 
Katre’s highly irregular extension into a 
major issue. "You know how embarras¬ 
sing it is for me," he told Sunday over 
the phone. "1 would rather be out of the 
news for a while. My work and career 
record are there for all to see. What do I 
have to add?" It must all be quite painful 
for him, particularly as most of Nair's 
contemporaries are chiefs of such orga¬ 
nisations as the Intelligence Bureau and 
the Indo-Tibetan Border Police. 

Meanwhile, there are signs that 
Opposition-ruled states may refuse to 
let the CBI operate within their jurisdic¬ 
tion because of the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding Katre's extension. At an infor¬ 
mal meeting in Delhi, Opposition leaders 
considered such a step, which the states 
are-constitutionally—well within their 
rights to take, 'lliere is even a parallel 
for It. When the Janata was in power at 
the Centre, in 1978, Devaraj Urs, tlien 
chief minister ot Karnataka, withdrew 
his government s concurrence to the 
CBI and asked for its Bangalore estab¬ 
lishment to be woun'S up. 

Whether all of this comes to pass 
remains to be seen. But the Rajiv 
regime has made its stand clear: come 
wl^t may, it will stick by its super cop. 

Olia Tania and Patratokha dtiattariaa / 

DM 
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A s Satyajit Ray 
pointed out in his 
preface to his 

father’s collected works, most 
of the fantastic creatures in 
the works of Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear remain locked in 
the world of fantasy...But 
Sukumar's creations happily 
transgress the borders of 









U the creation of this world that is 
Sukumar's greatest literary achieve- 

And so we have the okl woodman, 
«4io tells you, 

“Some wood is wise and aome is aot 
Butboies are atways there 
Aadmfylcansee they’re caused 


/ / H have come to know 
** I him (Sukumar Ray) 

■ only through his writ¬ 
ing and drawings/’ says Satyajit 
Rav. And even today, he talks I 


v.Aj; ' .J 'r 1.'^^ 


hital illness. They were isdso'the first two 
and a half years in the fife ^ Satyajit Ray. 
”1 never h^ the opportunity to girt to 
know my hither as two peo^e in a family 
can know each other, ” wrote Stdcumar 
Ray’s son. "I Have come to Imow him 
only through tus writmg and his dmw- 
ings. ” And even today, he talks about 
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8slys|ttRaywnhteumltraCIwttopscIhysyand oUmts;(M ow)SukuflwrRayas akatohodbyhlsa 

Byc<d)websintheair," i-- '~ ZrSa !s i^ - 

Or we meet the sons of Rangaroo to 

whom “laughter is taboo’’; which is why, ^ 

“They live in constant fear 
Of chuckles far and near 
And start and bound at every sound 
That brings a breath of cheer." 

OrwecangotothelandofBombardia 

‘The king, for instance, advocates ^ j 

Gdded frames for chocolates, af,/ 

While the Queen—whogoestobed 

With pillows stra/gied around her head— | 

Insists her brothers spedakse MjBjumf \ 

In sticking nails in custard pies." X y 

(Translations; Satyajit Ray) Jj ^ 

This visionary artist of nonsense pro- / 

duced his best work during the last two 
and a half years of his life—years he 
spent mostly in bed, stricken with his ’ / 


m: a ctwHanalng asaignmant 

“the curiosity I had about my father— 
and along with that, an intense regret for 
not having known him. ’’ 

But neither the lack of knowledge, nor 
the lack of material has stood in the way 
of excellence. The same photogrtq>hs 
may have been used repeatedly; por¬ 
tions of a career may have had to to be 
suggested only throu^ still shots of 
buildings and streets; information may 
have had to be conveyed through narra- . 
tion (Soumitra Chattopadhyay’s voice) 
or extracts from letters shown close-iq>. 
Nonetheless, fw half an hour the viewer 
is treated to a memorable depiction of a . 
memorable life—a depiction that is 
evocative, unsentimental, true, and ptb« 
foundly moving. Could any father ask for 
more? 

Clillrltoan«1VCMiitte 

■ >11 _ Ill'll-■ " ''jjl 
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In this extr(^0frpm her 
' ^ autobiography' 

Girl (as told to Lokesh 
Sharma)tP.T, Usha 
recreates her early days 
in ^elady village, 
north KeMn, ainiPdIih 
the memorable 
moments 0 the 
Angeles Olympics 
where she lost a 


by dnehmdrpd^ofa 
second : ' 
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jil^.fif9i|;ttl|i^ 

<a i><tr 

. .-^.-.,.v o^waaix>t<RwarnSijrllH|K 
' i.'|i^'Cok)urs.''nttre were no a|)ecm|^ 
^;iH>plaud. There Were only liy^ 

. l^^^isces UsInu iiiside our comppuilitj 

siaten 

f^isjyjS^'iplf ver^ 

^Vj^'Mdli^l6r tlHf^wplSIpi^ tof'' 
v|i)^lm-’ihpigoe8 

Tw^^'’Maii^6es wOnit’l^'im ia^bMt 

‘ ifw 

I0^ <^'hii6re niy 

jtlil^rs j^-togew^i?rKvv^\',v-. ■'V''-,.,-; 

' A' ]i^''leter^ the 

cheh^i^ mangoea became iminy fnetS 
med^thtt ah* won in the lOQ. met^, 

BadagaraiBh>^ inert' 
ary schools at Pouromeri, rt)out '2i2 
kilometres from Mebdy. This, her first 
appearance in organised athletics, came 
' about by chance. Usha exjAins: ‘btlbdr 
school the spodii^t fell on sports otdy 
srcs^ the time rt the ineet. There wrt.. 
year-ioiiB pnottwmnjt ta: 
or any scneine to' i^t-tluAahmildi] 
ones. jMort timer ege phgijijMlig xteli^- 
bUweeMj&gamerhmK^ 

'we would pick up eb'amaOjra^ atone, 
and see who' coidd Kirtiit Brii^thttheat 
pay^ylpatirioift the sub-iMa meet was 
‘ just a token l^presentation and not a 
serious endeavour to win med^Si In the 
. sevenUi class I made .to the- trtuik 
were no selection taji^ .md fdi. 
not sure if 1 was imcluded becwMi.l was, 
the niece of the English teaclwr or' 
because the physical instructor actuaUy 
thought I had the talent. Maybe he saw 
me running during the games break. But 
1. am sure that he didn't regret selecting 
me. ' Her chance selection in the school 
team prcmipted her family to send Usha 
for the selection trials of the Kerala* 
state-sponsored Sports Division scheme, 
«^h was starti^ in 1976 to coach 
promising juniors in athletics, basketball 
and volleyball. Under this scheme three 
lots of 4^ girls between 12 and 15 years 
of age were put in special classes 
(equivalent to the eighth grade) in 
schools at Kottayam, Cannanore and 
Trivandrum. Usha was selected,J and 
thou^ her family approved, they.<fid not 
see their daughter embarkmg ^ an 
athletic career. 

Her father, E.P.M. Pythal says: ‘For 
. us Usha was iSce any other normal girt. 
'An athletic career for her never cross|»l 
minds till she actiudly started rilin' 

.•AilWWW.SS-MNojanOii , 



ning at the natkind sent her to 

the Sports Dividon -,flirting that she 
would' eventually, .bai^cape a. physical 
i|)duibm-iiMche^.':A'|^ 
tharrthlns^'Cihviin^ 

.mated her tderts.*' "J ' ' 

Even Uiba never, hecasK «a a 
great athlete thenf ‘I did Art even know 
the exact meaning of'hthiellca. 1 had 
never seen a 400 metres athletic track. 
•|hwiAig>iMant‘ taefrg % 

'triia^- crtaiing my frktei^ kt goMs'we 
'd^.#Rd'TObberik' I w^idpt’lnfroduced 
organiaed ionyktiU I joined the 
'a)li^ achbol So thefSinight of becom- 
ln|.a.great Otldeteia^r ermsed my 
i^,' site says. v;* 

'This attitude is unwprising for atKle> 
frte obviously does ^ fiuniiy. 

.Noigi of her funUy has ever excelled in 
i apbr^ lirt fathafi e slightlybtdfrmanof 
^ hae spent almost a lifetime behind 
the counter of his doth shop. For a 
couple of decades the only regular 
exerdse he has had has been the 
two-kfiometre trudge from his house to 
the fan^ business near Payyoli railway 
station. Her tiny and frail mother, T.V. 
Lakshmi, has always had to do a lot of 
physical work. But then, drawing water 
from the well,, washing clothes and 
tending the house can hardly be called 
athletic activities. As with her family, so 
with the place Usha calls home. 

Melady isn't exactly the kind of place 
.one would expect an athletics sii^rstar 
to spring from. The village is tiny and 
perches on the Malabar coast; about M 
kilometres to the south of Caficut. Till 
19^ Usha normally travelled by train 
and it took three days to go from Melady 
to Patiala, where the national training 
camps are bdd. Now, as the Govem- 
niept of India permits her unlimited free 
air.travei, the journey takes about a day. 
Road ^tefijoumeys cannotbe avoided 




'Prtbia'eectori. 

' There 'are 

InhafaltaBte .ib; ^ 

i& a' duster .ofj 

. 

Payym' (mi^di^t.., 

^n^'partfl^ "tmnVly 6nly'‘o^ 

tM^lih .'tltere . ate 

intpanie#i^.'vN^ 
togetf^roy 'nVHd *bdsne%'','nw"' 
bb^s ran|^.':fi^ neiitly fendM Cot* 
'ifi^ea to tlny.-htits with tiiad-roo^ "ffie 
hots predominate but abnost 
houses have spadous compoun^'<rt^ 
rounded by coconut trees. Smaff.li^l^ 
'grtitona.meet the basic ;Vegetimii/;'if# 
'quiremehts of most families and-the 'seii 
■pf qpi^.provides fresh fish. 

Pwch^ on a slightly raised piece of 
land, three turns away from the metalled 
road connecting Calicut and Cannanore, 
is Pradeep Nilayam. 'llie house, like 
others in the village, has no number and 
ia. named after Usha's only brother— 
14>year-old P.'F. Pradeep. It looks no 
different from the other 4100868 except 
it is painted in metallic silver. On each 
aide of the nuin entrance is Appu, the 
prandng elephant which was the 1982 
New Delhi Asian Games mascot. Silver' 
was the colour of the two medals Uaha'' 
won at that Meet. The front verandl^ is 
(tovered hy )iak>P|>hgi red-tf|ed. roof and 
.Varvei at a sitting Fotxii). Ab^^frW feet 
in Width if hu a row of chaira and a smsA.. 
folding sofr 'facing each other. In the 
smaD room to the left, piled on top of one 
another, are the hundreds rf medals 
Usha has won over the years. Many, 
more are packed in trunks on tiie ^ 
balcony above the verandah. The house j 
has four more tiny rooms besides the’' 
kitchen and bathroom. 

Facing the house is a large airy 
compound which has given Pythal's chil- • 
dren the initials P.T. About three de¬ 
cades ago when her parents moved into 
the house the surrounding area was 
totally barren. In their compound alone 
stood a jackfruit tree. They thought it 
was a good omen and when their eldest 
child Seetha was bom they dedded to 
give her a newly coined faihily name; 
Pillavallakandi Thekeparamt^. Trans¬ 
lated it literally means; Jackfriiit tree in 
the southernmost plot (PHlavalla—jack- 
fruit tree; kandi—compound; Thekepar- 
ambil—southernmost part). 








U shti was delivered by a village 
inidwife in her maternal grandpa¬ 
rents' home in Koothali, about 15 
kilometres from Melady, on 20 May 
19r)4. The birth of a second daughter in 
the family would have creased the fore¬ 
heads of many parents in a country 
where marrying off girls is an expensive 
business, fhis is especially true of 
Kerala, where even the erstwhile royal 
families follow a matriarchal family sys¬ 
tem, and dowry is a very prevalent 
practice. But even though her parents 
were worried when Usha was bom, 
their worries had to do more with their 
newly bom child’s health than anything 
else. ‘She was very weak, weighing no 
more than two kilogrammes. Of all my 
children she was smallest,’ remembers 
her mother. 

P'rom birth, Usha’s childhood was 
pockmarked by frequent bouts of illness. 
Even today she is down with some 
infection or the other virtually every 
month. Just as Nambiar can rattle off her 
athletic records, her mother can instan¬ 
taneously list the number of times her 
daughter has been sick, Whether it was 
the typhoid attack in class five or the 
cold for the record hundredth time at the 
age of 15. Lakshmi remembers all. 




F wntirt^UilM*tclilfc^ 
witpoc)niiatfc<dbyfr» 
ciiieiitlioMlic>lllnw.Evwi 
today ihete<k)wn with tome 
^ or tlw other vlrtiially.evt^ 
nioirth.hittitNomlilar^rittlooff 
her ithlotfeio^orilt, her mother can 
Inttantaneoutly Hot the number of 
timet her daughter hat been sick 


Uaha'a parents Pythel end Lakshmt st home 

Usha’s childhood was not comfort¬ 
able. Those were difficult times for her 
family and certainly not like the present 
days when they own one car and two 
houses. Pythal’s shop was a very small 
establishment. One half was used as a 
cloth shop and the other half served as a 
tea shop. Together, his two businesses 
earned around six hundred rupees a 
month, barely enough to provide the 
family’s basic requirements, even 
around a decade ago. A table fan was a 
luxury then. Usha says: ‘I wouldn’t say 
that we were living in poverty. There 
was enough to eat for everybody. But 
then we weren’t well off either. We 
couldn’t afford even basic amenities like 
fans. Till 1983 we didn’t own a suction 
punip and water had to be drawn from 
the well in our backyard. These lamp 
shades and other fancy electrical fittings 
which you see now were not there. 
Fortunately, we never had to go without 
electricity. ’ 

But the village was a convivial place to 
grow up in. Children in search of fun do 
not necessarily have to be wealthy. 
Though the girls were not allowed to go 
far from the house, they had their own 
methods of recreation. Friends from 
school would drop in to play tag or some 
such improvised game. But the Dig 
event, especially for Usha. was the visit 
to her maternal grandparents during the 
holidays. T was very fond of them, Both 
Valiachan and Valiamma loved me very 
much. A number of times when it was 
time to return home, 1 insisted on 
staying back. Mostly the request was 
granted because of my grandparents’ 
insistence. It wasn’t that I didn’t like 
staying with my parents. But my grand¬ 
parents provided an anotional anchor in 
the sense that they had plenty of time 


for children. Besides I liked Koothali for 
its hilly terrain. Running up and down 
the hillocks gave me a feeling of adven¬ 
ture. It also provided a variation from 
running on flat land! Besidesithere was 
no strict schedule to follow. There was 
no worry about finishing my homework 
: either. It was, I think, the carefree 
existence which appealed to me,’ says 
Usha. 

To look after their growing family 
Lakshmi and Pythal had to work very 
hard. Consequently neither of them 
could spend much time with the chil¬ 
dren. Usha says: ’My father left at seven 
in the morning and came back around 
nine at night. The tea shop did maximum 
business early in the morning and late in 
the evening. So we saw very little of 
him. Ammey's hands were always full of 
work. It was not advisable to disturb 
her, unless somebody wanted a 
thrashing. So, quite expectedly, I turned 
to my mother’s youngest brother, T.V. 
Sreedharan, for guidance. He was the 
greatest influence on me in my child¬ 
hood. Those days he was teaching in my 
school and he stayed with us along with 
his elder brother, T.V. Narayan.' She 
adds, however, that her mother’s capac¬ 
ity for hard work and stoicism in the face 
of hardship left an indelible impression 
on her. 

llie children revered their uncles. 
Both of them were college graduates 
and this in itself made them special. 
Whatever they did qj said was observed 
intently. ’But I was always closer to 
uncle Sreedharan. He was more fflee a 
big brother, being only 15 years older. 
Every day he helped all of us with our 
school homework, besides teachmg us 
English and other sufa»iects. This laid a 
good foundation and I never encoun- 
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have sent her :to Cannanore, I'he state 
had saiKttioned a monthly allowance of 
Rs 250 per child. I could not have even 
dreamt of spending that kind of nfK>ney 
on just one child.' — 


NamMar halplno Uaha: a graal partnaraMp 


tered any problems in school till I 
dropped out in the second year of my 
pre-degree. Occasionally, uncle 
Narayan, who was a practising lawyer in 
Calicut, also sat .down with us. We 
dreaded those times. He was very sihm 
and never tolerated mistakes,' says 
Usha. 

I t is unlikely that without Sreedharan's 
guidance and encouragement Usha 
would have ever been more than a high 
school athlete. In fact, it was Sreedharan 
who was responsible for sending Usha to 
the Sports Division. In 1976 he read in 
the papers about the Kerala-state- 
sponsored sports school scheme and 
suggested to Usha's parents that she be 
allowed to compete in the selection 
trials. The 120 girls selected were to be 
divided equally between three schools in 
Kottayam, Cannanore and Trivandrum. 
The scheme was initiated by the Kerala 
State Sports Coundl in collaboration 
with the state education department. 
The idea behind the scheme was to 
provide specialised sports training for 
young ^Is with athletic potential at the 
same time as an academic education. A 
year earlier the scheme had been exclu¬ 
sively for boys. 

P)thal and Lakshmi reluctantly agreed 
to let Usha compete in the trials. She 
went for the preliminaries to Pourcmieri 
accompi^ed by Sreedharan and PythaL 
She easily cleared the five-event con- 
test-^lOO metres, cridcet-ball-throw, 
standing teng jump and sit-ups. The final 
selection was to be made in the state 
eapkal at lYivandrum and Sreedharan 
took her there. Usha won through that 
rmind as well. The real difficulty lay in 
convincing her parents that she was 
meant lor an athletics career. Porastart 


her parents were against the idea of 
sending the 12-year-old to a school 
outside Payyoli panchayat. They felt it 
was not wise to send a young girl alone 
to a faraway town. Besides Usha had 
already joined the eighth class in the 
Payyoli High School. ‘She was so shy 
and quiet that we weren't sure how she 
would fare all by herself. Till then she 
had never gone alone, even to her 
father’s shop,' Lakshmi says. Canna¬ 
nore, where the closest Sports Division 
school was located, was a hundred 
kilometres away. 

The voluntary advice of well meaning 
neighbours was never in short supply. 
Usha remembers: ‘Everybody used to 
tell my mother that she should not send 
me to the city to study. They instilled all 
kinds of fears in her mind. So my mother 
was most scared of sending me away to 
a distant town. Besides, most people 
could not understand what I could gain 
by going to Cannanore. They argued 
that if It was schooling that was needed, 
there was nothing wrong with Payyoli 
High School. Only Sreedharan uncle was 
keen on sending me to Cannanore. Till 
the time of the selection trials even 1 
was not sure whether I should go or not. 
But after the Trivandrum trip I was keen 
on joining the Sports Division. I had seen 
a new world. Finally it was Sreedharan 
uncle's persistent coaxing that finally 
swung the decision in my fiivour. Now 
that I have become an international 
figure everybody praises the decision to 
put me in the Sports Division.' 

A m^jm: factor that influenced the 
decision in the Bttle girl's favour was the 
fact that board and lodging and tuition 
were free. Pythal says: 'Had we been 
expected to pay for it then I would not 


Th* LA ^ 
Olympics: 4[| 
Oiw stop from 
glory 


T he sun beat down oh the afternoon 
of the final. The mercury showed 
85'’F in the shade. Down on the track it 
probably was as much as 100 degrees. 
Fortunately, smog which was forecast to 
be around 160 on the pollution standard 
index was 100. Between 100 to 200 it 
can harm people with breathing prob¬ 
lems. 

‘I had my usual morning training', says 
Usha. ‘1 had breakfast and then dozed off 
for an hour. After a shower I had my 
lunch in the hall and then returned to the 
room to pick up my track gear. Nambiar 
Saar and I reached the Coliseum around 
two. I sal with my colleagues in the 
stands for a while. The final was at 4.25 
pm. An hour later when Saar and 1 stood 
up to leave for the warm-Up area, every¬ 
body wished me the best. I smiled 
weakly, not sure how to react as the 
final hour was so near. In a situation like 
this all your confidence and the strategy 
you had planned vanishes. It kind ol 
makes you feel sick. The only thing you 
want is to get it over with as soon as 
possible. 

After an hour's warm-up I registered 
myself at the checking counter. Half-an- 
hour before the final ^ eight of us were 
asked to enter the calling area, inside 
there is a clock which is anxiously looked 
at by the runners. For the runners who 
want to keep limbering up inside the 
call-up area also there is a straight 50 
metres synthetic track. I strode up and 
down a couple of times, but how long can 
you do this? Not for the full 30 minutes. 
Saar was watching from the glass parti¬ 
tion (xn the other side. Off and on 1 would 
look in his direction and he would give 
me the thumbs up signal. The idleness 
tensed me a bit. I wasn't thinking of 
anything in partkniiar but just kept tiling 
myself that come what may I must get 
my rhythm over the first five hurdles. 
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Utha at tha SaotJl AalanQamat: madals galore 

I'he finish didn't bother me. 

'Five minutes before the final we 
walked into blinding sunlight. The 30 
minutes in the calling area had cooled us 
down a bit. Once on the track all of us 
ran up and down to warm up again. In 
the warm-up area I had practised the 
23-stride-njn up to the first hurdle and 
got my rhythm on all my attempts. To 
make sure that the touch had not 
vanished I tried it on the track again and 
got it right. 

'I was drawn in lane five. Flintoff was 
in lane six. She, I told myself, would be a 
good target to catch up with at the 
second bend. Judi was in lane eight and 
Cojocaru in lane two. You can say I was 
in the middle of it. 

'I reacted swiftly to the and 
caught up with a stumbling Flintoff on 
the first hurdle. It was a dream start but 
the starter called us back as the Austra¬ 
lian had apparently jumped the gun. This 
late call back upset my concentration, 
especially since I had got into my stride. 
That ewloaiveness went out of me for a 
while. There was a kind of an empty 
feeling. Finally, when the gun went I got 
off the blocks a bit laxity. The flow just 
wasn't there. In the first half of the race 
1 trailed behind. I waa so occupicid with 
myself that I didn’t have the faintest idea 


recall upset my 
concentration and 
eventually, riiythm. I 
couM have gone 
faster under normal 
circumstances but 
not in this race' 


of the other runners. In any case, I was 
very confident that in the last five 
hurdle.^ I would shoot ahead. By the 
eighth hurdle I drew level with the rest 
of the field except Moutawakil, running 
in lane three, whom I didn't see go up. 
Judi was trailing me on the ninth hurdle 
but bounced back on the last one. I tried' 
desperately to hang on but failed. My 
body was going stiff and when Cojocaru 
challenged in the last metres I could not 
as much as lunge forward. We went 
through the finish together and the 
announcer first gave me the third posi¬ 
tion. A minute later he corrected it in 
favour of the Romanian. The slow replay 
of our finish was played on the giant 
video screen many times but nobody 
could make out anything. It was so 
close. The official result announced after 
consulting the finish cameras was: 1. 
Nawal El Moutawakil 54.61 seconds 
(Olympic record); 2. Judi Brown 55.20 
seconds; 3. Cristina Cojocaru 55.41 
seconds; 4, P.T. Usha 55.42 seconds 
(Commonwealth record). 1 don't know 
the exact distance that stood between 
me and a medal, but It couldn't have 
been more than the thickness of my 
vest. 

'Though I was glad that it was all over 
there was a certain feeUng of remorse i 


deep inside me. It is different to lose 
when you have no chance. But once you 
are in the reckoning and end up a hair’s 
breadth away from a medal then it 
certainly hurts. 'Fears were swelling in 
my eyes but I didn’t let them flow out. 
Inhere was no point crying in front of the 
entire world. Racing is a game. You win 
some races and lose others. I shook 
hands with the winners, who said in 
mock concern, “Bad luflt. “ Back in the 
tunnel 1 sat down for a while and then 
went to face my coach, who I knew 
would be very upset.’ 

Nambiar took the loss badly. He was 
sobbing before Usha came out of the 
warm-up area. But when she joined the 
Indian officials and mediamen below the 
participants’ stand, Nambiai* threw his 
arms around her sobbing uncontrollably. 
Saini asked a couple of journalists 
whether a protest should be filed. Ev¬ 
erybody agreed. It would be better to 
spend 10 dollars now than to be told a 
decade later by some track researcher 
that she had actually beaten Cojocaru. 
An hour later reviewing of pictures of 
the finish confirmed that Usha had lost. 
Milkha Singh came and consoled Usha 
by telling her that she had broken his 
record. ‘I lost by one-tenth of a second. 
You have lost by one-hundredth of a 
second,’, he said. The next day, a 
telegram from Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi wished Usha better luck next 
time and said the loss was not her's 
alone but the entire nation's. 

Why did Usha lose? There are three 
explanations. She lacked experience in 
the event. She trailed too far behind in 
the first half. Finally, she failed to lunge 
at the finish. Nothing could have been 
done about the lack of experience as she 
had been with the event for barely six 
months before the Games. But the slow 
first half certainly exacted a price. 

Usha explains: 'My aim is not to 
justify my loss. But the fact remains that 
the late recall upset my concentration 
and, eventually, rhythm. I could have 
gone faster under nonnal circumstances 
but not in this race. If I'd attempted to 
accelerate I could have got entangled in 
a hurdle. Similarly, at the finish I could 
have fallen down trying to lunge. My 
legs were so stiff that I was strug^ing to 
move up. The medal was lost at the 
finish and a few gietres before that 1 just 
couldn't risk a lunge. The same people 
who are criticising me now would have 
called me an idiot had I fallen down a foot 
before the finish.' 







It will not be a long time 
before Govinda begins to suf¬ 
fer from a terrible persecu¬ 
tion complex. The newcomer 
who had created a sensation 
by signing more than 80 fUms 
seems to be in deep trouble 
now. Pahlaj Nihalani who had 
given Govinda the biggest 
break of his career in the 
form of Hzaam, has fallen out 
with his protege. After the 
success of /fraamJNihalani had 
offered Govinda two more 
films but the actor had re¬ 
fused them, ostensibly due 
to lack oftime. Pahlaj went 
on to discover a new hero in 
Chunky Panday. His AagHi 
Aag starring the newcomer 
was a big success and it was 
on the strength of this film 
that Chunky signed 20 films. 
Govinda not only lost out on 
films to Chunky, but also 
found himself the victim of a 
vilification campaign. All this 



Oovlnda: loaing out to Chunky 
has certainly affected his 
career. He has not signed a 
new film in the last six 
months. Producers who have 
just completed their films are 
worried. They do not want 
their films to suffer due to 
(^vinda’s unpopularity. 

Zeenat Aman has suddenly 
realised that her career pros* 
pects had never looked so 
bleak. The love stonr, the 
honeymoon and the baby 
were aU a beautiflil chapter in 
herUe, but now it la time to 
religate them into the back- 
jpround. Both M^har Khan 
and Zeenat Aman arede* 



Zeenat Aman: no more the aex bomb 

sperately looking for work, ' 

hut with no success. “We ^ 

have so many young replace¬ 
ments. We can offer Zeenat 
the role of a Westernised 1 
elder sister or mother, we i 
can't make her a heroine, can i 
we.^“ said a filmmaker. Most t 
producers are of the opinion I 

that Mazhar Khan is re- < 


sponsible for ruining Zeenat’s 
career. 

Since Amitabh Bachchan 
has become an important 
name in the world of politics, 
producers are of the opinion 
that the actors’s actions are 
bound to affect the success 
or failure of their films. A 


Dharmandra: atblng rad 1 Amitabh Baohchanildelno mob fury 



shooting schedule in Pune 
was disturbed by a group of 
students. This was enough 
to send producers into p^c. 
They wondered if these dis¬ 
turbances would affect the 
release of their films. If some 
reliable sources are to be 
believed, Shehenshab slated 
to be released this month, 
will not be shown till January 
1988. Meanwhile, Amitabh’s 
earlier films which have been 
released in Bombay are 
doing good business, much 
to the relief of his producers 
and distributors. 

More about the Bach- 
chans. Amitabh’s popularity 
is as high as ever, in spite of 
his resignation from the Lok 
Sabha, and in spite of the 
stories doing the rounds that 
all is not well between him 
and Rajiv Gandhi. If some 
sources in New Delhi are to 
be believed, a group of stu¬ 
dents from the Film Institute 
in Pune will be eternally 
grateful to the superstar’s 
wife. Reportedly the stu¬ 
dents had gone all the way to 
Delhi to meet the information 
and broadcasting minister, 
but were denied admission. 
Thereafter they approached 
Jaya Bachchan, an FTII 
alumni and informed her ab¬ 
out their problems. Mrs 
Bachchan listened to them 
patiently and even arranged a 
meeting for them with the 
minister. A discussion be¬ 
tween the minister and the 
students followed and if all 
goes well there may soon be 
a solution, thanks to the 
efforts of Mrs Bachchan. 


certain magazine pre¬ 
dicting the end of Dharmen- 
dra’s second successful te¬ 
nure in Hindi films has 
angered the actor beyond 
limits. He is worried about 
the foct that some piroducera 
might take this serit^lly and 
refrain from signing him for 
any new films. Dharmendra 
has decided to take action 
against this magaxine. One 
wonders if it wul be the same 
kind of action he had taken 
agatnat two JoumaliaU 12 
years ago when he had liter¬ 
ally beaten them iq).i 







SPOTLIGHT 


Ofpowerful 

priests 

K athmandu and the gov¬ 
ernment of Nepal may 
have fallen over backwards 
to accord the visiting Prime 
Minister, R^iv Gandhi and 
his wife Sonia, a VIP wel¬ 
come on the occasion of the 
SAARC summit held recent¬ 
ly, but the priests of the 
famed Pashupati temple, in 
Kathmandu, were not ready 
to be as obliging. The Gan¬ 
dhis who were keen to visit 
the temple, were brusquely 
informed by the temple’s 
priests that while Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi would be allowed to enter 
the temple, Sonia couldn't as 
she has not been "bom” into 
a Hindu family. They also 
informed the VIP devotees, 
in a self-righteous manner, 
that not even Indira Gandhi 
had gained entry into its 
hallowed portals. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, however, preferred not 
to visit the temple without 
his wife. But one wonders 
why the temple’s rigid rules 
were bent to accommodate 
Rajiv Gandhi? Was it because 
he’s the Prime 







he attended the anniversary 
function of his abm mater, 
again turned up in a bla2er at 
the Pune Marathon, as did 
Suresh Kalmadl, the MP 
who is trying to promote the 
dty as a centre for sports* 
But the event was not 
without its share of troubles. 
Elders complained that the 
trend of mixing»politics and 
sports didn't augur well for 
the development of sports. 



(From loft) Sharad Pawar, Ra|lv Qandhl and Suraah KahnadI at Puna | 8hah|ada Parvaaz: ona-man mlaaloi 



Showdown In 
Allahabad? 

P olyester clothes and 
white shoes are out; kba- 
di churidar-kurtas and Kolha- 
puri chappals are in; in filmi 
circles. And im Babbar, 
who has been drawing a 
blank at the box-office and 
has run out of controversies 
to keep him in the news, is 
keen enjoining the political 
bandwa^n before people 
forget hun altogether. 

Babbar who has been 
openly backing the Jan Mor- 
cha and has been acting as 
V.P. Singh's chauffeur-cum- 
PR man whenever the Rya 
of Manda is In Bombay, has 
ambitions of standing against 
Amitabh Bachchan in AUaha- 
bad, during the next elec¬ 
tions. 


Mixing •portewdth 
politict 

A natty dresser, Ritiiv 
Gandhi ha$ always be¬ 
lieved ^ ^rting only the 
best, be H his weDftallored 




achkan-churidars or Cartier 
sunglasses or his impeccable 
blazer-tie-knife-edge- 
creased-trousers ensemble. 
Though the Prime Minister 
put a lot of people to great 
inconvenience when the 
Pune International Marathon 
had to be postponed twice to 
accommodate Ri^iv Gandhi’s 
busy schedule, no one could 
fault him on his attire. The 
Doon School alumnus, who 
was last seen in blazers when 

Ra| Babbar: taking on Baehelian 


Theatre on wheels 

M eet ShaKjada Par- 
veez, the one-man dra¬ 
ma company, whose sole 
mission in lif^e is to stage his 
plays in different languages, 
adopting the culture and the 
lifestyles of the people in his 
dramas and flavouring them 
with local colour as much as 
possible. And in his 18-year 
professional career as a dra¬ 
matist, Parveez has held 
more than 3,0(X) shows in 13 
languages and penned a re¬ 
cord number of plays: 119! 
Parveez, who is actively pur¬ 
suing the much-touted 
national integration line with¬ 
out any help front sponsors, 
has also been lucky in solicit¬ 
ing the help of dedicated local 
artistes wto perform without 
charging him a paisa. Par¬ 
veez top stages his shows 
without taking any entrance 
fee from his audience. But 
the dramatist, who is now 
touring Giqarat, laments that 
despite his long years in 
promoting theatre,, he ^'does 
not get as much recogration 
as any ordinary Qm persoiud^ 


ilalhiTfii iMfliiiSiiia' 















Achangttof 

dhBction 

W hen Shekhar Kapur and 
Apama Sen put aside 
their make-up kits and took 
up the megaphone, they 
were reward with instant 
success: Masoom put Kapur 
among the big league com¬ 
mercial 61mn^ers in Bom- 



Utpalandu ChakralNurty: flew 


bay while Paroma launched 
Sen ^s a star-director in the 
serious cinema circuit. But 
film directors making the 
switchover to acting has not, 
however, been as frequent 
And Utpalendu Chakra- 
barty seems to be confident 
of making the transition 
smoothly. The director, 
whose career has been stud¬ 
ded with successful films like 
the award-winning Chokh, 
and the controversial Z>e- 
bshishu, is not just making 
his acting debut in BikalfKt—a 
tele-fibn for Calcutta Door- 
darshan which he is direct¬ 
ing—but also scores the 
music and writes the screen¬ 
play. 


Afesturaoff 

thankfgivlng 

W hile Rajiv Gandhi called 
it the “dying city” 




Anm QovM In Aamwjwfi: good Inltnllom bac^ 


has even crossed the five 
millionth mark. 

The author was recently in 
the dty, and in a gesture of 
thanksgiving—“my humble 
repayment of the love and 
affection that the formers and 
siumdwellers of this state 
gave me”—donated ten^ 
solar energy- 


Dominie Laplenw: 

■ lOMttOl 


W w it the “dying dty”, 
Dominic La^erre named 
C^tta the. “dty of joy”. 
Lapierre, the celebrated 
oovefist, has enough reason 
Ito be in love wiffi ffie dty. 

' Vaa Gtyot Joy* has abe^y 
been published in 31 Ian- 






75 IddB from his royalty. 


Amlsgulitodllini? 

E ven as Lord Ram en¬ 
sures thatno one is de¬ 
nied justice, is he also pre¬ 
paring to side with the cor¬ 
rupt politicians? Arun Gov* 
il, who has won the hearts of 
miltions of television viewers 
with his portrayal of Ram in 
Ramayan, has decided to do 
the fl(^-affected people of 
Bihar a good turn; he has 
agreed to partidpate in a 
charity function, the pro¬ 
ceeds of whidi are to go for 
reB^. However. Ws join¬ 
ing hands with Hemant Sha- 
hi, a Youth Congress(f) 
worker, has raised eyeb¬ 
rows. Shahi, son of Congres- 
s(i) MP, L.P. Shahi, is noto¬ 
rious for his “charity” shows 
and the last time that he 
organic one such show, 
there were allegations that 
the charity match had bene¬ 
fited no one except Shahid 

C o mp ae d byAdHia Ctiatl witm 








The bcrtteiy with stamina stays on top. 


Kapil and Nippo have a lot National Panasonic and 
in common A lot of stamina other famous brands 

Nippo's stamina is the result So whatever be the battery 
of Indo National's you require, ask lor Nippo 

collaboration with world- The world-class battery with 
renov/ned Matsushita Electnc advanced technology 
olJapan -the makers of And unbeatable stamina. 
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There is good news for the 
fans of Ramakant, (of Chu- 
naud) played by Arif Zakaria. 
From December Chunauti 
will be aired once again on 
the small screen in nine epi¬ 
sodes. Besides, Arif will also 
be Seen in Karma Bhoomi 
opposite Archana Joglekar. 
Directed by Ajay Mehra, the 
serial is based on Munshi 
Premchand’s novel of the 
same name and its theme 
song sung by Anup Buniyaad 
Jalota. 


I he failure of G/iar/amai' 
hasn't really affected its 



Arif Zakaria: raaurradad 

scriptwriter Jayant Kripalani. 
Undaunted by the poor re¬ 
sponse to his first serial, 
I^palani has gone ahead and 
started work on his new 
serial, PCaur Mausi. The 
serial stars Farida Jalal (of 
Yehjo Hai Zindag^ Chachi 
f^e) as the Mausi and a 
computer! (That's PC—Per¬ 
sonal ComputerX'Directed by 
Jayant's wife Gulkn, the se¬ 
rial comprising six episodes 
is slotted for breakfast TV. 
Jayant, currently playing a 
doctor in NaiDishayen, says 
that PC aur Mausi deals with 
the contemporaty theme of 
computers, and is '‘full of 
crazy fun" 

3he is traditional, con¬ 
servative, demure and likes 
classical music. He is flam¬ 
boyant, sports long hair, 
ch^-smokes and listens to 
pop music. Though different 
from each other and without 
any apparent meeting point, 
they are married to each 



Moon Moon San (rIgM) and Chitra ShaniMi In SfMktf t fww light on woifiMi 


other. Yes, it's an arranged 
marriage and you can meet 
the couple when the tele¬ 
serial, S/iakti, goes on air. 
Once again, this serial intro¬ 
duces you to the bharatiya 
iia/i—of many kinds, ranging 
from the satf-saWtn house¬ 
wife to the 'with it' career 
woman—and author Jayakan- 


proved to be a boon to televi¬ 
sion dealers. The sale of 
television sets increased 
tremendously in the last few 
months. The excellent 
coverage by the six multiple 
cameras, the superimposed 
visuals and the action replay 
clips shown after every ex¬ 
citing performance added to 



A 91111 from PCaurMaual:fooang about with eomputors 


than and director Krishnas- 
wamy take you through the 
vaiious situations that the 
modem Indian woman faces 
today. It has a glittering 
array of TV stars too: Girish 
Kamad, Moon Moon Sen, 
Saeedjaffrey, Paintaland 
others. 


I he telecast of the Re¬ 
liance Cup cricket matches 


the ‘cricket fever’ which had 
already swept across the 
countiy months ago. All this 
resulted in a fall in the sale of 
tickets for the cricket match¬ 
es. The comfort of one's own 
home coupled with the can¬ 
did close-ups on the small 
screen led to large sections 
of the stadium stands re¬ 
maining empty during the 
one-day matches. 

The worst affected by the 


Reliance Cup telecasts were 
the feature film distributors: 
since regular cine-goers 
seemed to prefer watching 
matches on the small screen, 
the sale of cinema tickets had 
fallen. Enterprising theatre 
owners even installed televi¬ 
sion sets in their premises to 
attract the cinema crowd. 
From time to time, the latest 
score was flashed across the 
screen. All these efforts, 
however, proved futile. 


L/oordarshan has taken a 
rather irrational decision to 
discontinue the telecast of 
award-winning films and 
foreign films on Tuesday and 
Friday nights. Admittedly, 
the nation-Wide drought has 
led to constraints in national 
expenditure. But what about 
the colossal revenue earned 
through commercial spon¬ 
sors and ad films.^ Is this not 
enough to cover the cost of 
telecasting good films? View¬ 
ers now have to wait till 
April 1988 to see such films 
again. 


l^irector Krishna Ra^v 
(of Raag Darbari fame) is 
currently making a hard¬ 
hitting tele-film on corruption 
in the rural areas. Based on 
Chekhov's short story Grief, 
it is titled Dukhwa Main 
Kaase Kahoon, 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


• One would say that it is 
common knowledge that 
''journals cannot be published 
without the support of adver> 
tisers". But here is a journal 
which boasts of a drculation 
of 72,000 and yet manages to 
make do withwt any adver¬ 
tisement whatsoever! The 
Ahmedabad^s^ Giijarati 
weekly Chandan —tiD recent¬ 
ly called Chakiram —which 
seOs like hot-cakes not only 
in Gpjarat but whereever 
Gujaratis live in this wide, big 
world, is bidding for a pla^ 
in the Guinness Book of 
WorU Records —for being 
the world's only popular 
weekly without any adver¬ 
tisement. The managers of 
Guinness Book are already 
examining Chandan's records 
sent to them by its editor 
Yunus Golibar. 

Chandan, which is 42 
years old, began its unusual 
journey in 1967 when Golibar 
was a student of journalism; 
after one of his teachers told 
him that “ads were the spinal 
cord of a newspaper", G^- 
bar took up the challenge to 
produce a journal that would 



be free from the so-called 
“shackles of advertisers". 
And to achieve his ambition 
he only relied on "self- 
reliance". Says a beaming 
GoKbar "We tried to save on 
everything and our 60-strong 
staff is specially trained in 
thrift." 

• There are a thousand 
ways of collecting money for 
a noble cause. And when the 
Taj group of hotels is doing 
the job, one expe^ to find, 
razzmatazz associated with 
the collection of funds. So 



Christies of London—one of 
the most prestigious names 
in auctioneering—has been 
invited by the Taj group to 
auction original works by 31 
contemporary Indian artists 
and sculptors on 20 Decem¬ 
ber. The proceeds will go to 
Helpage India, the well- 
known organisation which 


looks after elderly people. 
Already, Helpage India has 
support^ ZAB age-care pro¬ 
jects and has distributed Rs 3 
crores to similar projects. 
And now, witl||i the backing of 
an organisation like the Tay 
group, itisexpe^edtogoa 
long way in m^g the hst 
days of otir senior dtiaens 
happier and more comfort¬ 
able. 

• Nearly 105 years after 
some Melbourne ladies pre¬ 
sented the ashes of a bail to 
the England cridtet captain in 
an urn and an embroidered 
velvet bag, two Calcutta- 
based journalists, Mudar 
Pathe^ and Barry O'Brien, 
did something similar. They 
produced a bail used in one of 
Australia's matches in the 
recently concluded Reliance 
Cup, burnt it and presented 
the remains in an urn to the 


THIS INDIA 



Australian team manager! 
The words The One-Day 
Ashes, lOST* were engraved 
on the urn. 

The brainwave occurred 
to Mudar Patheiya while 
watching the Reliance Cup 
final David Frith, editor of 
Wisdea Cricket Maitbly, 
who was sitting behind him 
nodded in agreement. It 
would have b^n ideal to get 
a bail used in the final itseft, 
but they disappeared into 
Austral pc^ets im¬ 
mediately after the game. 
Not surprisingly, none of the 
players wanted to part with 
his little souvenir. 

The idea seemed doomed, 
until Barry O'Brien reluc- 


Palhsrya and O'BrIsn prMsnt 
tha ** AahM” to AuatraHan 
managor Crompton 

tantly fished out a bail, which 
had been intended for display 
in the family drawing room. 
Mudar and Barry summoned 
Montu, their chaiwaiiah to 
bum the bail in between 
making pots of tea. Montu 
appeared a couple of hours 
later with black dust. 

The Australian manager, 
Alan Crompton, was moved 
when presented with the 
'Ashes'. The memento was 
stuffed with paper to prevent 
the ashes frcm scattering. 
Crompton promised to hand 
the urn over to the Austra- 
fian Cricket Board for 
safekeeping. "Maybe they 
could even institutionalise 
these 'Ashes' for one-day 
matches between Engla^ 
and Australia in future," he 
said 9 d now, Patherya and 
O' Brien— who are both in 
their mid-twenties—hope 
that their version of the ori¬ 
ginal ashes, housed in the 
Memorial GaKery at Lord's, 
is mstaHed in the museum 
in Metboume. a 
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BEGINNING 22 NOVEMBER 1987 BY AMRULAL 


^ ARIES (21 AfWlI) 

^^TQIU You may not be able to fulfH 
W ^ Ibis week. Many 

of you will have to undergo a 
■■■RSf lot of physical hardship. Leg¬ 
al wrangles and debts will cause ypu some 
anxiety. You are advised to control your 
temper. The stars are not favourable for 
launching a new protect. Rely on your 
intuitions. Social engagements wiH keep 
you busy. 

Good dales; 26, 27 and 28 
Lucky nombon: 7, 6 and 9 
Favourable diractfon: South-east 


LEO (21 July—20 August) Pro- 
fits from unexpected sources 
Imv^ await you. You wilt be able to 
^ repay most of your debts. 
iK^ilAaiJ Businessmen win get an 
opportunity to make new investments. The 
ho^e front will be Inspiring. Lovers may 
find their plans going awry. This is not a 
favourable time for settling legal wrangles. 
Professionals will be applauded by their 
seniors. 

Good datos: 25. 26 and 27 

Lucky nombois: 4. 5 and 8 
Favourable dfracUon: South-west 


SA6inARIU0(21lleviiiiboi^ 
^ OiCiUiboi') Lovers should 
Um avoid hasty decisions. The 
domestic front wilt romalnv 
IMBSpM peaceful. During this week, 
you WiH be cured of an i^lment that might 
have been bothering you for a long time. 
But you should be careful about your (fiet 
Money might come your way from an 
unexpected source. Do not waste time in 
socialising. A change of residence is Ukeiy. 
Good dates: 24. 27 and 28 
Lucky numbara: 7. 8 and 9 
Favourable diracGoo: Bast 


TAURUS (21 A|MrR-4» May) A 
good week for business. 
Most of your plans wiH mater¬ 
ialise. This is the ideal time to 
sign new contracts. A lawsuit 
might cause you some anxiety. Hard work¬ 
ing professionals will be rewarded for their 
efforts. Students must concentrate on their 
studies. Love and marriage are indicated. 
There will be pleasant moments in the 
company of friends and relatives. Hasty 
decisions should be avoided. 

Good dates; 24. 26 and 28 
Lndcy numbers: 4. 6. and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


Atfgust-.20 

September) This is not the 
jH right time for matrimony. Do 
^ not indulge In speculative 

ventures. Your efforts may 
prove to be fruitful this week. Personal 
problems will continue to worry you. Be 
prepared for criticism from your friends and 
relatives. Make plans for the future be¬ 
cause the stars will soon turn in your 
favour. Avoid spicy food. A letter will bring 
good tidings. 

Good dates; 24. 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 4, 8 and 9 
Favourable diracUon: North-east 


CAPRKKIRN (21 Docember^ 
L I 20 Janoary) Businessmen are 

C advised to avoid risky ven- 

tures. Do not neglect your 
A work this week. Postpone 
social engagements as it may affect your 
health. This is a good period for lovers. The 
time is not favourable for settling dispi'tes. 
Elderly parents should be taken for a 
medical check-up. You will come in contact 
with an old friend towards the end of the 
week 

Good dates: 23, 24 and 28 
Lucky numbers; 4. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 


RMIgM GEMINI (21 MayL-^ Juno) 

Employees will find their 
6 A progress slowing down. It is 
^ period for creative 

people to utilise their im¬ 
agination. Students will find that their stu¬ 
dies have been rewardirtg. Those in tove 
will enjoy moments with their beloved. A 
short trip Is foretold. Control your temper. 
Minor financial losses will be incurred. A 
word of advice: do not trust all your friends 
Good dates: 22. 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: North-west 


H LIBRA (21 S6ptember~20 
October): If you have not 
been able to solve a legal 
problem for a long time, you 
will do so now. Financially 
you will be better off, but do not be 
extravagant. Businessmen and profession¬ 
als will do well. Students will do well in their 
examinations. You will be given a helping 
hand by your fhends and relatives. This is 
not a favourable time for lovers. 

Good dates; 23. 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


AQUARIUS (21 January-^28 
February) Social commit¬ 
ments will keep you busy 
throughout the week. Those 
planning a pleasure trip must 
postpone it. Businessmen should be care¬ 
ful while signing documents. Do not mix 
business with pleasure A relative might fall 
ill. Financially, this is a good period for you. 
Writers will gain recognition. Legal disputes 
will soon be solved in your favour. 

Good dates: 24, 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 2, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-west 


CANCER (21 Jono-20 July) 
KJUUHIU Your perseverance will help 
you attain your goals. 
However, do not over-exert 
hBERbB yourself. Treat your elders 
with respect and politeness. Young peo¬ 
ple and colleagues will aid you in your 
endeavours. You may go on a long journey 
and make new friends. A promotion is likely 
at the end of the week. Be careful about 
your health. If possible, marriage plans 
should be postponed. 

Good dalur 22. 23 and 24 
Lu^ numbers: 1. 4 and 5 
Favourabta dlractlon: South-east 


SBvj SCORPIO (21 October—eO 
November) Go ahead with 
plans. Do not hesitate to take 
bold decisions. A very good 
BBSw^Si week for businessmen. New 
Investments wilt yield rich dividends. Do 
not postpone any work. The stars are 
favourable for romance. Property disputes 
wifi be solved amicably Be careful because 
someone you trust might deceive you. 
Even though the domestic front will be 
calm, avoid arguments. 

Goud datos: 22. 24 and 27 
lucky nombcra: 1. 2 and 4 
Favourable dlrectfim: North 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This week is partlcu- 
lariy favourable for matters 
related to property and insur- 
feuraTsflbJ ance. You may benefit 
through a secret source. The domestic 
front will be happy and inspiring. Profes¬ 
sional affairs will take up a lot of your time. 
Friends may cause some anxiety. You are 
advised to exercise tact in ail you do. Avoid 
speculation. A journey you were looking 
forward to, is round the corner. 

Good dates: 22. 25 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


Star Puftnors: Vifoo—Caiicor 

This is not the most ideal of relationships because both partners are very possessive, thus making life intolerable for 
each other, A positive approach to life is missing in both partners. Sex, though unimportant, lends a tender aspect to 
their lives. Petty quarrels may destroy the harmony In this relationship. 
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CROSSWORD 




1 a a a 

1 aBBBB 

UBiaia taiaiaiBil 

a Baa 

IBB 

UBiaBBBBBBB aBBiB 


1 a a ■ 

BBBB BaBBBBBBBa 

a a a a 



'aaBaaa 

a a a a a 
yBBBB m a 

a a ■ 

■ ■ ■ 


■ H ■ 

aBBBB 


MMttS: 

1. Singers confuse the rich about nothing.(5) 

4. Tailless rodent with thanks to revolutionary growth. (9) 

9. Advocate about company with two myiion objective. (9) 

10. Conditions at school, evidently. (5) 

11. Thread, e.g., has circle following good man. (6) 

12. Defence apparatus has a right to age. (8) 

14. Evil-doer shows man on mathematical quantity. (10) 

16. Business graduate gets into a tangle with student for soothing 
emollient. (4) 


19. Reasonable artlde contained in most directions. (4) 

20. Permit in unusually freed circumstances, showing animal. 
(6.4) 

22. Gipsy worker in oharge? That’s extravagant. (8) 

23. Pierce admission of being colourless, we see. (6) 

26. Mountain church could show us the lighti (5) 

27. Northern month with vase and a number regarding the night. 
(9) 

28. Was similar to Mel's breed, oddly enough. (9) 

29. Burdened with VAT, perhaps? (5) 

oomi: 

1. Sir's match cancelled owing to festive season. (9) 

2. Happen, with rising officer and dog. (5) 

3. Italian not on. reads Russian aristocrat. (8) 

4. Fitting encounter? (4) ^ 

5. Subterranean habitat of 14 Ac. and co.. apparently. (10) 

6. Painter of bird with Scotsman? (6) 

7. Mix — not necessarily arterially I (9) 

8. Follow points to prosecute. (5) 

13. Event with Capone doesnl happen too often. (10) 

15. Damn! Get mixed up with early nsers for directional guides. 
(9) 

17. Proust didn't have his hair so styled, however. (9) 

18. Wits I sum wrongly to get pool gear. (8) 

21. A point on pronoun comprising sona of praise. (6) 

22. Revolver working from both ends? (5) 

24. To add to girl with unknown quantity. (5) 

25. Noticed the latter part was sugared. (4) 

SeMIsii Is Cresswsrt Ns. 13 

MSSS: 1. Oisabjilly 6 Swim 10. Scourer 11. Rye-roll 12 Stanorina 13. Organ 14. 
Scoop 15. Sensitive 17 Bifurcate 20 Asses 21. Urged 23 Pedioi^ 25. Accuser 26. 
Inuring 27 Eros 28. Intestines 


pSWII: 1 Discs 2 Slough off 3 Bird of paradise 4. Lorries 5 Terrain 7. Wrong 8. 
JJallngers 9 Deposit account 14. Subjugade 16. Insertion 18. Aspirin 19. Endwise 22. 
Gecko 24. Degas 

Compiled by RHa Tewarl 
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PANIC IN 

TELUGU 

DESAM 

T he Andhra Pradesh High 
Court's decision to adi^t 
the writ petition praying for 
an enquiry into the allega¬ 
tions of corruption against 
the chief minister N. T. Rama 
Rao, has put the Telugu 
Desam Party in a tight spot. 
The party has realised that 
the chief minister does not 
stand much of a chance to 
come out fully clean from the 
battle. To top it all, the 
matter has now been taken 
up with the President which 
shows that the party is really 
desperate. P. Upendra, the 
parliamentary party leader of 
the Telugu Desam made an 
emotional appeal to Presi¬ 
dent Venkataraman, asking 
whether the people’s man¬ 
date could be so easily ne¬ 
gated. The Telugu Desam 
even wants the President to 
seek the Supreme Court's 
advice on the matter. The 
scene of action has now 
shifted to New Delhi. The 
question now is: will Rajiv 
Gandhi's backroom boys 
seize the opportunity to 
strike at NTR, or will the 
once-bitten twice-shy syn¬ 
drome keep them away? Af¬ 
ter the 1984 fiasco the Con- 
gress(I) has not dared do 
anything that will undermine 
NTR's prestige and power. 
Now an opportunity has 
come the party’s way. Will 
the Congress(I) succeed in 
striking a deal with NTR? 

BOMMAI AND 

RADICAL 

HUMANISM 

T he spotlight in Karnataka 
has swung from Deve 
Gowda to the Lingayat lead¬ 
er S.R. Bommai. This is only 
natural, since the two faction 
bosses have been constantly 
jockeying for power in the 
state. During the recent 
meeting to cominemorate 



NTR addressing Telugu Desam MPs: troubled times 


the birth centenary of M.N. 
Roy, the radical humanist, 
Bommai, who used to be a 
Royist, raised some rather 
interesting questions. Bom¬ 
mai wondered aloud in front 
of an elite audience whether 
a Royist like him could re¬ 
main in a political party and 
still be a follower of Roy’s 
theory of partyless democra¬ 
cy. And how would he recon¬ 
cile the image of ithe Janata 
Party to the ideals of a radical 
humanist. Bommai tried to 
console himself by referring 
to the achievements of the 
Janata Party in Karnataka. 

S.R. Bommsl 



He even went on to admit 
that the Janata party is con¬ 
trolled by a few political bos¬ 
ses. Will Hegde, who is a 
self-professed believer in 
consensus politics;like the 
remark? And besides, wasn't 
it just a few weeks ago that 
the state leaders of the Jana¬ 
ta Party, including Bommai 
himself, reportedly said that 
Hegde was if anything too 
democratic? 


MGR COMES 
TO THERM’S 
AID 

T he Tamil Nadu chief 
minister, M.G. 
Ramachandran, has proved 
once again that he is the 
most unpredictable politician. 
For ten days after his return 
from the long medical treat¬ 
ment in the USA, MGR did 
not say anything about the 
Sri Lankan situation. Political 
pundits were getting ready 
to write the obituary of the 
Congress(I)-AIADMK 
alliance which had withstood 
many a political storm. The 
AlADMK Members of Par¬ 
liament also felt that MGR 


would attack the Centre for 
letting the situation in Sri 
Lanka worsen. AJladi Aruna 
of the AlADMK took the 
first step and launched a fiery 
attack on the Prime Minister 
and said, “If the Centre does 
not know how to persuade 
the LTTE, you leave the 
matter to our chief minister 
MGR.“The Prime Minister 
himself got worried after this 
speech and told newsmen 
that there was no misunder¬ 
standing between him and 
MGR. The Prime Minister, 
according to sources, then 
sent signals to the chief 
minister and once again 
MGR came to the aid of the 
Prime Minister. MGR un¬ 
ceremoniously disowned his 
partymen who attacked the 
Centre. The chief minister 
declared that his party would 
wholeheartedly b^ck the 
Centre. With the war in Sri 
Lanka not showing any signs 
of ending in the near future, 
and the DMK trying to vidiip 
up Tamil passions, it was feh 
that MGR would give a warn¬ 
ing to the Centre. His anti^ 
LTTE stand is due mainly to 
the fact that the LTTE lead¬ 
ers approached Karunanidhi 
to intercede with the Centre. 
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THERM’S 
WHIZ KIDS 

O ne of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's ways of keeping a 
tab on available ministerial 
and man^erial talent in the 
country is to have a list of 
names in his personal compu¬ 
ter. Some of those high up in 
the list now are Sam Pitroda, 
V. Krishnamurthy, Jet- 
ley and Harsh Var^Uian. 
Apparently, V. Krishnamur- 
thy, the former industry 
secretary and present chair¬ 
man of SAIL, who is very 
close to Rajiv Gandhi, is 
tipped to b^me the indus¬ 
tries minister. When the 
word got around in the Con- 
gress(l), there was stiff 
opposition to the idea of ele¬ 
vating a technocrat to the 
post ^ a minister. But it 
seems Rajiv Gandhi's deci¬ 
sion will prevail. Some more 
changes at the secretary 
level are under way: H.K. 
Khan, secretary, department 
of chemicals and petroche¬ 
micals, is to be elevated as 
secretary in the indust^ 
ministry. The present indus¬ 
try secretary, Mrs Otima 
Bordia, who is the wife of the 
education secretary, Anil 
Bordia, is to return to her 
cadre in Rajasthan and G. L. 
Tandon, the chairman of Coal 
India Limited, is to be denied 
an extension. Already, he 
has been put on daily wages. 
V.K. Dar of the department 
of comply affairs and public 
enterpri^s is tipped to be¬ 
come executive director of 
the International Chamber of 
Public Enterprises in Yugos¬ 
lavia. So there will be 
another vacancy. 


ANOTHER 

RIFT? 

I s another rift between the 
President and the Prime 
Minister brewing? According 
to the grapevine, there were 
chances of a head-on collision 
between the two sometime 
ago. But the differences have 



Sam Pitroda 


been sorted out and the first 
round has gone to President 
T?, Venkataraman. 

It ail started when Presi¬ 
dent Venkataraman took up 
office. One of his first tasks 
was to get rid of former 
IVesident Zail Singh's secret¬ 
ary, S. Vardhan. According¬ 
ly, he was sent a list of three 
names: C.G. Somai?ih, S. 
Venkitaraman and P.P. 
Nayar. But the lYesident 
would have none of them. 
Instead, he put his foot 
down. It had to be Prem 
Kumar or no one else. The 
Cabinet Secretariat bowed 
down and it was only when 
Rajiv Gandhi was going to 
Kathmandu that he gave his 
consent to the bureaucratic 
changes. 

PrMidwit VMikataraman 


Ra|an Mkif 



NARENDRA 
BHATTI FALLS 
FROM GRACE 

N arendra Singh Bhatti, 
the former Rajasthan 
minister, has been unsparing 
in his criticism of the Harideo 
Joshi government on the 
issue of sati. He has come 
down heavily on the Con- 
gressd) government for not 
taking firm steps against 
those who have been aiding 
and abetting sati Apparent¬ 
ly, the Congress(I) unit in 
the state is very concerned 
about the effect of his di¬ 
atribe. There is a feeling that 
if the Congress(l) high com¬ 
mand does not act im¬ 
mediately against Bhatti for 
criticising tl^ Rajasthan gov¬ 
ernment, it would mean that 
he still enjoys the confidence 
of the centi^ leadership, 
which is unlikely. Bhatti used 
to be very close to Ri^v 
Gandhi and had free access 
to the Prime Minister. But 
he fell from grace after Rs\jiv 
Gandhi and ^nia, during 
their vacation in the Ranth- 
ambore wildlife sanctuary, 
caught him trying to tape a 
telq^ne conversation the 
Prime Minister was having 
udth *a caller from Italy'. 


CONGRESS 

STRATEGY 


VasantdMla PMU 

T he resignation of Vasant- 
dada Patil as the Gov¬ 
ernor of Rajasthan and his 
return to politics (when had 
he ever left?) is seen as a * 
signal of the Con^ess(l) high 
command's intention to play 
the three main leaders in 
Maharashtra—Patil, S.B. 
Chavan and Sharad Pawar— 
against each other. Wide 
Patil and Pawar have join^ 
hands against the chi^ minia- 
ter, Pawar would not like to 
be made chief minister on the 
strength of Dada's backing. 
Pawar would rather fall b^ 
on the 55 MLAs, formerly of, 
the Pfbgressive Democratic 
Front, who left and joined 
the Congress with him, and 
who foim his hardcore sup¬ 
porters. With PatiTsneti^ 
hb strength in the Assembly 
is a mattar of specidatkm. 
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“l\wasimpiessed 
when rw doctor said 
Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer 
lealV stops hairless. 


Butlwas convinced 
nl used it.” 


“My doctor told me Keo-Karpin Hair 
Vitalizer* is a unique scientific formula based 
on extensive research. He also told me it 
provides all the essential proteins, co-enzymes 
and vitamins for strengthening hair roots. 

All I know is that it has certainly stopped my 
hair from frilling and checked dandruff.” 

Here’s an excerpt the r esearch report _ 

" 66 . 66 % gave excellent and 33.33% gsve good 
results with compJete disappeaiaace of omdruff 
in all cases and nearly cent per cent stt^ipage of 
fidlofhair..,So, success rate with Keorbuphi Hair 
Vitalizer may be stated to be cent per cent” 

Indian Medical Gazette 118,223 (1984) 


The |provea| scientific way 
to prevent hair loss. 



Dey's Medical. Care yC)u can trust. 
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Dnder fire 

The Indian Army, which has not 
foui^ht a war since 1971, is being 
increasingly used for civilian 
duties. And in the aftermath of the 
Sri Lankan operation, questions 
are being raised about its 
efficiency as a crack lighting force. 
How good is the Indian Aimy^ 
Does It suffer from 
overconfidence—or a sense of 
complacency? 

MEDIA 12 

THE GOVERNMENT VS 
INDIAN EXPRESS 

L'irst, the Indiait Express's offices 
ail over the country were raided 
by the Enforcement Directorate. 
The Congressfl) was then 
accused of engineering the strike 
at the Delhi office of the 
newspaper. And now, the 
government has pulled up the 
Indian Express for violating 
building laws and has even filed a 
suit seeking a decree to take over 
the Express Building in Dellii. Is 
the government trying to stifle the 
voice of a newspaper hostile to it? 

SPECIAL REPORT 48 

TRAPPED, AT LAST 



Super conman Natwarlal's luck 
ran out recently when he walked 
into a trap laid by the police. That 
has put a stop—at least 
temporarily —to the daring 
exploits of the master embezzler 
who has given the police and his 
victims the slip for nearly four 
decades. A report on the life and 
times of Mithilesh Kumar 
Srivastava., 
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THE CIA’S LIBYAN WAR 

For President Ronald Reagan and 
William Casey, i^rhaps the CIA’s 
most powerful director ever, 
Libya and Iran grew into 
obsessions. In this extract from 
Bob Woodward’s latest book, 

Veil: the CIA *s wan the author 
exposes the CIA’s undercover 
operations. 
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A BITTER TASTE OF LIFE 



From being king of the soft drinks 
market and a Congress(I) bigwig, 
Charanjit Singh has now fallen on 
hard times and is struggling to 
make his Meridien Hotel project 
work. A report. 
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THE REAL INDIA 

T he 'new' New Delhi is a 
place where the new¬ 
found sophistication is highly | 
superficial (The power and 
the glory, 8—14 November). 
Actually, New Delhi remains 
what it has always been. 
Everything that one sees in 
India can be seen in the city. 

If there are Gve-star hotels in 
New Delhi then there are 
dhabas nearby. The city is as 
much a home for the ultra- | 
rich as it is for the middle- I 

class and the poorest of the 
poor. Hordes of beggars liv¬ 
ing near a plush hotel is a 
familiar sig:ht in New Delhi. 
India’s capital is multi¬ 
faceted; and that is what our 
country is like. 

Anmmathw, Sindri(Bthar) 

■ Your cover story was 
probably a futile attempt to 
prove that New Delhi is su¬ 
perior to Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. In fact, it will be 
inappropriate to compare 
New Delhi to the other met¬ 
ropolitan cities. Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras have, 
over a long period of time, 
developed into important 
centres of art, culture and 
business activity. But New 
Delhi has still not achieved 
the mark. 

New Delhi is a city of 
migrants and does not even 
have a culture of its own. 

These migrants are neither 
Westernised nor do they up¬ 
hold Indian culture; they are 
like a race trying to discover 
its lost identity, lliis is not 
the case in a city like Calcut¬ 
ta. No wonder, the common 
man in New Delhi does not 
Gnd the kind of warmth that 
one finds in the other metro¬ 
politan cities. 

It is also painful to note 


OPINION 


that our scarce resources 
gathered from all over the 
country are being spent 
lavishly for the comfort and 
benefit of a few Delhites 
while millions of Indians are 
still deprived of their basic 
needs. Expensive establish¬ 
ments cannot transform New 
Delhi into the new cultural 
Mecca of India 
Chmtdn VmtuSom, NewDM 

■ I read the cover story with 
great interest. Having lived 
in Delhi for about five years 
and having been a product of 
the post-Asiad era, I could 
easily identify myself with all 
that you have said about New 
Delhi. However, the author 
has failed to highlight certain 
facts. For instance, not 
enough was said about the 
“cultural progress” made by 
New Delhi. She has also not 
written about the “fast food 
craze” in the city. 

N. Nsre^h Kumar, New DMf 

■ New Delhi may not be an 
attractive place for all Indi¬ 
ans. The sighs and groans of 
the city are not inaudible. 

P.N. Sharma, Deogarti (OrlBaa) 

■ While you have wntten 
much about the razzle-dazzle 
of the ‘new’ New Delhi, you 
have not said how unsafe the 
city has become. We had 
expected you to publish a 
more detailed account of the 
killings in Chittaranjan Park. 
Oplab Beam, NewDeihf 


PUNISH 

RAJNEESH 

T hank you for publishing 
extracts from Hugh 
Milne's book, Bhagwan, the 



god that failed, (Rajneesh*s 
erotic empire, 8—14 
November). If Milne's 
accounts are true, then the 
government should not hesi¬ 
tate to arrest Rajneesh and 
his associates who are 
alleged to be sex maniacs. 
Rajneesh has ruined the im¬ 
age of our country. I wonder 
how people have been toler¬ 
ating a dirty character like 
R^neesh for so long. The 
Rajneesh Ashram in Pune 
must be worse than a 
brothel. If the Maharashtra 
administrative machinery is 
impotent, then the people of 
Pune themselves should take 
some action against Ra¬ 
jneesh. Rajneesh is commit¬ 
ting a serious crime by advo¬ 
cating that sex is a remedy 
for certain human problems. 

C/.S. Iy«r, Bangahra 
(KarnaMaJ 


RafMMh; undvr alteok 


AID WITHOUT 
ARMS 

Y our comprehensive re¬ 
port on Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi’s visit to the 
United States, (Ten days 
that did not shake the world, 

1—7 November) misrepre¬ 
sents the proposed $4.02 
billion sbe-year assistance 
programme for Pakistan as 
“arms aid”. Actually, only 43 
per cent of that proposal 
(now kept in abeyance by the 
US Congress) would be for 
concessional military sales 
credits. The rest would be 
for economic assitance. 
Spread over sbe years, the 
programme, if approved, 
would annually provide $288 
million in military credits, and 
$382 million in economic 
assistance. 

Jamaa 4. McOInlay, 
mMatar-coumaKor forpubBc 
affaka, CmbaaayofthaUnBad 
StataaofAmailea, NawDaM 


PAYING FOR THE 
TRIP 

W hile it is true that the 
Prime Minister’s chil¬ 
dren together with their four 
friends visited Lakshadweep 
it is not true that they used a 
naval helicopter for their 


visit, as it has appeared in 
your report (Spotlight, 1—7 
November). We have a regu¬ 
lar helicopter service, twice 
a week, from Cochin and also 
operate a Dauphin-2 helicc^ 
ter leased to us by the Heli¬ 
copter Corporation of India. 
Like other passengers, tli^ 
Prime Minister's children too 
purchased the tickets to 
travel in the helicopter. 

The airport authorities 
have nothing to do with 
bookings for tourists to the 
island, as you have sug¬ 
gested. Also, Bangaram (the 
island visited by the PM's 
children) is uninhabited; so 
one wonders why you have 
said that “locals breathed a 
sigh of relief when they saw 
their VIP visitors leave for 
Delhi”. As the head of the 
local administration, let me 
assure you that the visitors 
gave no trouble to us at all. 
WaJahatHabHamah, 
Admkthtnrtor, Union TarrHory 
of Lakahad wa ap 


HOPE IN PUNJAB 

I am happy to read your 
report on Punjab (Punjab: 
At the crossroads, 1—7 
November). It is quite clear 
that many important Akali 
leaders who were called 
hardliners, are today’s mod- 
erats. It is also apparent that 
those who are demanding 
“Khalistan” have been iso¬ 
lated. The people of Punjab 
are now tired of terrorist 
violence 

Astern Khan, Ranch! (Bihar! 


STRANGE LOGIC 

M . J. Akbar’s article on. 

the Indo-Sri Lankan 
accord (Byline, 1—7 Novem¬ 
ber) convinced me that the 
columnist has been dancing 
to the tune of the powers 
that be for some reason or 
the other. The columnist 
argues that we had to meddle 
in Sri Lanka for “serving our 
national interest”! He claims 
that the Pakistani army 
would have gone to Sri Lanka . 
if we would have refused the 
job. But his ar^^ent holds 
no water. The Pakistanis 
would never have sent their > 
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troops to Sri Lanka. After all, 
President Jayewardene had 
been sending full-throated in¬ 
vitations to the Pakistanis for 
quite some time. 

Moreover, even if the 
Pakistanis had gone there 
the situation would not have 
been any different from what 
it is now; we would then 
have a hostile Pakistani aimy 
across the Palk Straits in- j 
stead of the hostile Tamil 
militants. In fact, the angry 
Tamil militants—who are 
going to live in Sri Lanka 
permanently can pose a grea¬ 
ter problem than the Pakis¬ 
tanis. 

On the other hand, the 
presence of our troops in Sri 1 
Lanka is creating bad blood 
among the Tamils in 1 amil 
Nadu while the Indian sol¬ 
diers themselves are feeling 
demoralised. 

PtwmMa O^ha, KhmHpura 
<lkajaathan> 

THE NATION IS 
GREATER THAN 
RELIGION 

fully endorse the view 
that '‘if Hindu anger spills 
into communal rage... it will 
consume the very morality of 
Indian nationhood (The angry 
Hindu, 25—31 October)." 

An individuars religion de¬ 
pends on his personal faith, 
but in the political sense, he 
along with others is a citizen 
of the state. Each religion is 
great in its own way, but the 
nation's interest is greater. 

Unfortunately this has not 
been the case in our country. 
Communalismis rampant incur 
society today. In order to do 
away with this evil, con^ 


scions efforts must be made 
to dispense with religious 
fervour and religiosity—be¬ 
cause these are the attri¬ 
butes that are strengthening 
religious identities. And 
where religious identity con¬ 
verges with geographical 
identity, as in Punjab, reli¬ 
gion based separatism is 
bound to grow. 

H.K.L. Ganthtra, Jakolari 
(Punjab) 

■ The keyw'ord of Hinduism 
IS tolerance. P2ven though 
Hindus worship the cow, 
they tolerate cow slaughter. 
Many Hindus are stnct 
vegetanans who do not even 
like the smell of onions but 
they tolerate the habits of 
non-vegetanans. A Hindu 
having more than one wife is 
treated as a social outcast, 
but the Hindus tolerate poly¬ 
gamy when It is practised by 
other communities. True to 
the spirit ot demcKracy, a 
Hindu believes in respecting 
the sentiments of different 
communities and not in 
crushing them. Therefore it 
demands equal respect 


where its sentiments are 
concerned. Even the prac¬ 
tice of sati is noble and no 
democratic government has 
a right to punish anyone for 
glorifying a noble sentiment. 
B.SM. Praaad (Cuttack, 
OHaaa) 


DOWNFALL OF 
KASAULI 

I was pained to read 
^ Khushwant Singh's arti- 
I cle on the degradation of 
I Kasauli (Gossip sweet and 
j sour, 25—31 October). 
Beautiful Kasauli is a gift of 
nature. It is unfortunate that 
I random construction of build- 
1 ings and the resultant influx 
I of population is causing en- 
j vironmental problems in the 
I area. 

As far as the anti-Sikli 
outbursts in Kasauli are con¬ 
cerned. let me assure Mr 
Singh that it is the handiwork 
of a few goondas; an over¬ 
whelming majority of 
“Kasaulites" still feel proud 
of the fact that Khushwant 
Singh owns a bungalow 
there. We only hope that the 
authorities will come down 
on the goondas with a heavy 
i hand. 

I NM Ojha, Bikaner (Rajaattfan) 

I 

I ■ Khushwant Singh has writ¬ 
ten a beautiful article about 
Kasauli. However I object to 
brutal killers being referred 
I to as "human swines". Pigs 
I are not as barbarous and 
I cruel as human beings. They 
I are neither gluttonous nor 
I filthy. Left to themselves, 
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they are a clean species and* 
they stop eating once they 
are fiill. 

Suphorah Moaaa, Bangahra 
(Karnataka) 

mmmnmmBBBmmBmm 

INCORRECT 

STATEMENT 

S . V. Narayan has made 
certain incorrect state¬ 
ments about the Kanchi mutt 
(Opinion, 18—24 October). 
First, SriJayendraSaraswati 
did not "run away" from the 
mutt Second, he attained 
" videha muktr in Kedarnath 
and not in Kanchi. Also, it is 
not quite true that Adi 
Shankaracharya did not 
establish the Kanchi mutt In 
his book, A History of South 
India, the eminent historian, 
Prof. Sastriar, has said: "He 
(Shankara) organised the 
ascetic order of Hinduism... 
and founded a number of 
niathas in different parts of 
India, tiie best known among 
them being at Sringeri, 
Dwarka, Badrinath, Pun and 
Kanchi." 

G. Vankataaubramaniam, 
Madras (Tamil Nadu) 


Lies 

SHORTCOMINGS 

L ike many other public 
sector organisations, the 
Life Insurance Corporation 
(LIC) tex) has its shortcom¬ 
ings (Lie, a money grabber, 
21 September—3 October). 
First of all, it is a myth that 
the I.IC makes payments 
through cheques well before 
the matiinty date of a policy. 

I have never received matur¬ 
ity claims against any of my 
policies, pnor to due dates. 

Secondly, when the pay¬ 
ments are due, the LIC often 
claims that the policy holder 
concemed, has not paid a 
particular instalment of the 
premium. At that time, it is 
the policy holder who has to 
prove that he has paid all the 
premiums because the onus 
then lies on him. I'herefore, 
the policy holders should pay 
tlu' premiums through ctie- 
ques only. 

A,Q,Aiwanl,NawOeShi 
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Decision time 


A ctually It IS not th(‘ brave whom foilune 
favours, jusl the dt^cisivc* This becomes 
even more true in the wars of democracy, whert' 
the gods w'ho control the destinies of the 
powerful do not crow'd the sky but roam the 
earth. The people' are nobody's fools: they do 
not- repeat do not - expect their leaders to be 
such paragons of genius that they wall not make 
mistakes. They forgive errors of judgment. 
What they do nijl forgnve is dithering and inaction 
and indecision. If Kajiv (iandhi had wattled over 
tlie economic blockadt; declared by the AASIJ 
boys against Nagaland just before the elections, 
the Coiigress(I) could have said goodbye to yet 



AASU demonstrators: tamed by Rajiv Gandhi 

another slate A bit of firmness, and his party 
got the decisive edge. It was not as if the 
Congressmen of Nagaland were terribly confi¬ 
dent about a victory; if nothing else then then- 
elation after the results showed how nervous 
they were before. Kven the more optimistic 
among them was giving the party between 2U 
and 25 seats, quite convinced that local antagon¬ 
isms and infighting had ruined what should have 
been a reasonable election. The apprehensions 
were genuine. Infighting is a Congress malady 
everywhere but it taki's a far heavier loll in a 
small constituency where a margin of a thousand 
votes is a fairly substantial one. Secondly, tlic 
Nagaland National Democratic Party (NNDP) 
seemed to be riding a nationwide sentiment in 
favour of regional parties. As this column has 
pointed out before, the trend began much earlier 
but has taken a terrible toll of the Congress only 
this year. It is the encouragement of 1987 that 
has convinced a leader like N.T, Kama Rao that 
the time may now' be ripe to take his idea of a 
“Bharat Desam” (essentially a coabtion of re¬ 
gional parties created to break the Congress 
hegemony at the national level) to the second 
stage. The crow'ds he drew in Haryana were a 
great boost to his ego and his politics. And 
the crowds ,he got in Nagaland were not bad 
either; his party people insist that they were 


In the wars of 
democracy, the 
gods who control 
the destinies of 
the powerful do 
not crowd the sky 
but roam the 
earth. The people 
are nobody’s 
fools: they do not 
expect their 
leaders to be such 


genius that they 
wHI not make 
mistakes. People 
forgive errors of 
judgment. What 
fteydonot 
foigiveis 
dithering and 
inaction and 
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Rajiv Gandhi had 
waffled over the 
economic 
blockade declared 
by the AASU boys 
against Niw>l*i*d 
just before the 
eioctions,the 
CongrossUlcoukf 
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even larger than Rajiv Gandhi’s, \iery sure and 
seasoned politicians like Devi Lal and Hernvati 
Nandan Bahuguna did not go to campaign in 
Nagaland because they thought they were on a 
losing wicket. And while Bahuguna had some 
justification (he has a national presence and he 
has taken interest m the North East) Devi Lal 
was there to do nothing more than join in the 
victory celebrations later on. This time, they will 
have to pass up the jollities. 

A few months ago it would have been their 
dance, for i am convinced that the AASU would 
not have lifted the blockade so easily and the 
problem would have degenerated into yet 
another mess—and probably a bloody mess. As 
interesting as the statement by the Prime 
Minister that Delhi would break the blockade 
was the response of AASU. The AASU boys 
understood pretty quickly that Rajiv (iandhi 
meant business. The initial reaction to the 
statement was predictably hostility. When Delhi 
made it clear that it would not hesitate to use the 
anny, all the blocks disappeared fast. The 
difference was just this much: Rajiv Gandhi was 
believed this time. A few months ago he was still 
perceived as the Mr Nice (iuy (or, privately, as 
Mr Sucker) who could be taken for a ride. 

The change has come because of two things: 
the government's decisive behaviour in Sri 
Lanka, and the strong offensive against terror¬ 
ism in Punjab. It needed more nerve to take on 
Pirabhakaran’s Tigers than to take on Jayewar- 
dene s Lanka government, for obviously domes¬ 
tic opinion is a pnme consideration in the Lanka 
policy. P'or some days it was touch and go: the 
casualties suffered by the army had everyone 
worried, and the abusive intransigence of the 
Tigers on one side and the Lanka militants on the 
other had all the makings of an unholy trap. But 
slowly the army established its control, and the 
instruments of peace and civilian rehabilitation 
were put into use. Is it a coincidence that on the 
same day that the Congress was winning in 
Nagaland, the Tigers were releasing the 18 
Indian jawans in Chavakacheri and that Union 
home minister Buta Singh was addressing a 
party rally in Punjab? Who could have believed 
even weeks ago that the Congress would have 
the guts to conduct a peace march in Punjab? 
The extent of the popular response is in fact less 
important than the fact that it happened at all, 
and that the Congress leaders used the oppor¬ 
tunity to drive a few points home. The most 
important message that Mr Buta Singh gave was 
this: if Indian forces could do so much to protect 
the unity and integrity of a neighbouring nation, 
it did not require much imagination to guess how 
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Raflv Gandhi maatt Congraaa(l) candidataa In Nagaland bafora tha alactlona; landing aupport 


far they would go to protect their own. Second, 
he virtually shut the door on any future Akali 
government by saying the he would soon 
introduce a Bill in Parliament that would separate 
religion from politics. In practice this can only 
mean that no theocratic party will be allowed to 
contest the polls. Break that down into even 
simpler components; parties like the Akali Dal 
and the Muslim League can stick to their 
religious needs and leave the legislatures to 
others. The ban obviously will have to extend to 
the Hindu Mahasabha too. Excellent. The pus¬ 
sy-footing that has gone on so long has already 
cost the nation enough. 1 have no doubt that the 
country will welcome such legislation. 

It is experience, that most draconian of 
masters, which has taken Delhi towards the 
correct road. What we are seeing, at least at the 
moment when the column is being written, are 
the contours of a major policy change, one which 
will be bitterly debated, and ferociously fought at 
every level, from the streets on one side to the 
courts on the other. The theocrats who have so 
damaged this nation for so long, before and after 
partition, are not going to give in easily. And of 
course they exist in ail communities. Do not ever 
forget that despite all their surface hostility 
before partition, the two parties who were 
ahvays ready to recognise each other as the 
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“true" representatives of their communities 
were the Muslim League and the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha (both hated the secularism of the Gandhi- 
Nehru Congress with equal venom). Hurdles and 
red herrings will be strewn across the path when 
Buta Singh introduces his Bill in Parliament. 
There will be problems of “definition", of how to 
precisely denominate the party and the person 
who is linked to theocratic interests, and doubt¬ 
less there will be great subterfuge in practice. 
But Delhi should pursue this goal calmly and 
decisively. 

The Nagaland victory week was a bit of rain in 
a long drought for Rajiv Gandhi, but hopefully he 
will resist the temptation to confuse scattered 
rainfall with a proper monsoon. To continue the 
drought image, the Congress can legitimately 
enjoy the relief that victory has brought, particu¬ 
larly when you can imagine the taunts that would 
have been heard from Kashmir to Kanyakumari 
and Bengal to Bombay if Nagaland had not voted 
for Rajiv Gandhi, but drought management is an 
infinitely more difficult task. The snarls and 
contradictions inherent in the governance of a 
nation like ours are stupendous, and you cannot 
wish them away. All you can hope to do is 
develop a dean line of action, bas^ on some 
honest intention and secular, democratic convic¬ 
tion, and then pursue it. Without waffimg. o 
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India’s Brown Revolution has some 
unrecognized champions leading it forward! 


Let Mr. M.C. rhomas give you some new 
insights into how (>)coa cultivators plan to 
double their output in the next three years. 



" I he nmnlxji of new tluKolale- 
biLsed j)i<.Kliicrs on ihe iiiaikct le- 
cenilv shows ihc growing dcniand 
foi C'otoa in India, which is ex¬ 
pected to doul)Ie In 1990. 

With regular assistance* from 
C^adbiiry’s, larmers like me will help 
meet this demand.” 

It is larmets like M C. I’homas 
who are the champions behind the 
siicvc'ss ot (locoa cultivation in 
India Ciocoa ouipm has lieen in- 
ci easing steadily due to their 
ongoing ellorts along with constant 
help from C^aclbuiy's. 

1965 — Cadbury’s 
pioneering vision 
takes shape 

1905 marked the turning point 
tor (a)coa in Jndia. when (iadbnrv’s 
pioneered Cenoa culli\ation hy im- 
jKirting seedlings, setting up an ISO 
luretare plantation at VVynaci m 
Kerala and developing cultivation 
technicjiies tcj prove the kasibility oi 
grow ing Ciocoa here. 

Over the next five years, Cvad- 
huiy’s set up seedling nurseric's and 
distributeti 50 lakh seedlings free of 
charge- to farmers in potential 
C'iOcoa-gicjwing areas. 


Cadbury’s wins 
Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber Award 

In 1975, the Indian Mc‘rchauls’ 
ClhamlxM* leeogmsc'd ('adhury’s 
pioneering /eal and ellorts in prom¬ 
oting (a)coa cultivation in India 
The companv was given an Awaicl 
lot its majoi lole in iiitroducmg this 
siuTc.ssliil new crop to this counh y. 

Cadbury’s 
commitment to the 
future of Cocoa 

Cladl)ury’s Cocoa Advisory Ser¬ 
vice provides faimers wath seed¬ 
lings, feitili/ers and pc'stitides. Cad¬ 
bury’s C’.ocoa Advisors travel all over 
die ("ocoa-growing areas giving fai- 
meis advice and assistance in all 
a.s|x*cts of Cocoa cultivation. 

S|)c'c lal (x)coa C(»lk‘ction Cenlics 
have also been set up lot the (C)n- 
venieiu'CM>l these ianueis. 

Extension of area 
under Cocoa 
cultivation 

The success oi'('.ocoa in Keiala, 
Karnataka and lamil Nadu has 
prompted farmers in nc'ighliouring 
Andhra Pradesh to take an mieicst 
m this new crop. And C^adliinv’s 
CcKoa Advisory Service is alreadv 
theie extending its help and advice 
to farmers in these areas as well. 

Cadbury’s role in 
Cocoa research 

To fully explore the in unease 
potential for Cocoa in India. Cad- 


hm y’s has long iK'en involved in re¬ 
sear* li. At its own plantation in 
Wynacl, trials and experiments arc 
conducted to improve cultivation 
technic]ues. In addition, Cadbury’s 
in India has lull access to researcli 
clone elsewhere m the world by 
(.adbury-Scluveppes, 

Cocoa farmeis m India are direct 
bcuiefic iaiit's of the knowledge 
gained Iroin all this research, 
tlnougb the inlormation and advice 
they get Irom Cadliury’s Cocoa 
Advisors. 

Now', Cadbury’s is funding a ma¬ 
joi long-term project at the Cocoa 
Research (Jentre at the Kerala AgW- 
cultiiral University. This project is 
aimed at achievmg higher produc¬ 
tivity and improved bean cjuality, .so 
that India can gear itself to not only 
meet the consianiiy increasing 
national demand for Cocoa, but 
even gel a share of the growing 
world marker. 


(ladhui'y's (locon Advison Sennee can 
help you knmv more ahout ( '.orm. For 
details, jmi vuid the coupon below. 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


"After your Lucknow style 


I \ \ ^ invitation from 

J I Prince Anjum Qud- 

y er to be in Calcutta 

1 Ali 

I Shah centenary 

/ celebrations made 
V / me painfully aware 

of how little I know 
of the legendary 
rulers of Oudh (or Avadh) and what goes 
under the name of Lakhnawi tehzeeb 
(the culture of Lucknow) often summed 
up as pehley aap (you first, or better, 
after you). I have not read Shatranj he 
Khilaari (Chess players) nor seen the 
film, one made specially on Wajid Ali 
Shah. I do not regard film versions of 
people or events as historical docu¬ 
ments. I did my best to read up whatev¬ 
er 1 could find on the subject in my 
library. 

To start with I wasn’t sure where 
exactly the region called Oudh (or 
Avadh) was located. It was a rectangular 
shaped kingdom stretching from the 
borders of Nepal in the north to the 
Ganga nearly up to Allahabad in the 
south; Rahilkhand in the west and a line 
running up from the Ganga to the river 

g hbgra.Its capital was Lucknow on the 
omti; its other main city was Rai 
Bareb. 

The dynasty was founded by one 
Mohammed Amin who claimed descent 
from the Prophet. Amin was a comman¬ 
dant of Emperor Farukhsiyar’s body¬ 
guard and governor of Agra. On the 
assassination of Farukhsiyar (Amin was 
suspected of having a hand in it) he was 
made Subehdar of Oudh with the title of 
Sa'adath Ali Khan, Burhan-ul-Mulk. He 
assumed the emblem of a fish as his 
crest and renamed his residence Mach- 
chi Bhawan. He sided with Nadir Shah 
and died in Delhi whUe the Persian was 
looting the city. 

Sa’adath was succeeded by his 
nephew and son-in-law Mansur Ali Khan 
Safdar Jang who played a dominant role 
in the affairs of the Mughal Durbar 
where he died of cancer in Delhi in 1754. 
Then followed his son, grandson and 
great-great grandson and down the fine: 
Shuja-ud-daulah, Asaf-ud-daulah, Sa’adat 
All 11, Ghaziuddin, Nasiruddin, Moham¬ 
mad Ab, Aittiad AJi and finally Wajid Ali 
who was dethroned in 1856 and brought 
to Calcutta. That made a dynasty of ten 
, Nawab Vizier kii^ who ruled Oudh fcur 
134 years. During the rising of 1857 

I T oimtm 1M7 
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The decline of the home of Oudh 
begin after Sefibr long... 
Subsequent kings spent their 
time in pleisurable pursuits: 
hun^ cock'fighting, nautch, 
stocking their harenie with mdiile 
maidens as weR as kiduiglng in 
pedm^ty and composing poeme 


Wajid Ali was kept in Fort William. One 
of his begums, Hazrat Mahal, led the 
revolt against the British in Oudh and 
fought on till her forces were defeated 
and she was given asylum by the king of 
Nepal where she died in exile. The 
queen’s mother proceeded to London to 
plead for justice but died in her journey 
in Paris where she was buried in the 
historic Pere La Chaise cemetery. 

Historians have portrayed the house 
of Oudh as an example of a family 
gradually sUpping into decadence. The 
decline began after Safdar Jang, and for 
all practical purposes.by the time Gha- 
ziuddin (1814-27) assumed the title of 
King, real power had gone out of theu 
hands to that of the British. Subsequent 
kings spent their time in pleasurable 
pursuits: hunting, cock-fighting, nautch, 
stocking their harems with nubile 
maidens as well as indulging in pederas¬ 
ty, festivity (being Shias the month of 
Moharram was the time for long celebra¬ 
tions) and composing poetry. As in 
periods of decay there was much con¬ 
centration on the good things of life: 
Exotic dishes (including the famed nau 
ratan chutney, washed down with 
French champagne and wines), per- 
fiimes and fine raiments, chikan kurtas. 
Gossamer thin dupattas were the pro¬ 
ducts of the times. With these pastimes 
evolved a highly florid language and 




deferential modes of address. 

1 was surprised to discover how much 
more mixing with Europeans there was 
at the time than after the Mutiny. Many 
indigent English women with pretty 
daughters were all too eager to send 
them into Nawab’s harems. One of 
Nasiruddin’s (1827-37) acquisitions was 
a Miss Waiters whose widowed mother 
became the mistress of a tabla player in 
the court. Miss Walters caught the eye 
of the king and was promptly admitted 
into the seraglio with the title Mugaddari 
Oulia. After Nasiruddin and her mother’s 
death she became her step-father’s mis¬ 
tress. Begum Hazrat Mahal also rose, as 
it were, from the ranks. She started as a 
khawasin (attendant) in Wajid Ali’s 
palace, became a dancing girl (pari), a 
concubine {begum honoris causa)and, 
after giving her husband a son, a tmhaJ. 
Wajid Ali Shah was evidently a man of 
many parts—an accomplished musician 
and Kathak dancer, an epicure and 
somewhat of a poet. What I found most 
endearing of his traits was that despite 
having to subscribe to Shia religious 
rituals he had no religious prejudice. One 
of his off-quoted couplets reads: 

Ham ishq kay bandey bain, 

Mazhab say naheen vassta; 

Kaaba hua to kya? 

Butt khaana hua to kya? 

(I am the slave of love, 

Religion means nothing to me; 

If he dwells in the Kaaba,I care not, 
If in a household of idols, so what?) 


POWERFUL BRAYING 

A dhobi won the first prize in a 
lottery and bought himself a small, 
electrically run laundrette. Since he had 
spent his entire winnings on the 
machine, he retained his donkey for 
collecting and delivering clothes. Unfor¬ 
tunately, due to some fault in his meter, 
the* dhobi s first electricity bill was so 
large that he had to sell his donkey to 
pay it. 

A short while afterwards, someone 
asked the donkey as to who was re¬ 
sponsible for his master-of-many-years 
selling him. The donkey replied, in a 
loud, angry bray: “DESU! DESU! 
DESU!” 

(Contributed by Rstjeshwari Singh, New 
DeMa 



It’s a well known secret 
that chewing cloves keeps your 
hreath tingling fiesh. 


W 

In ancient China, ministers and court officials 
always chewed Cloves before seeking 
' an audience with the emperor. For Cloves, 

J) they knew, kept their breath tingling fresh 
and clean... 

For almost the same reason, today, Clove Oil 
ingredient in Promise toothpaste. It reaches 





Is a vital 

every corner of your mouth, to attack the germs 

that ( ^ Weaken your teeth and cause bad breath. So 
Promise keeps your teeth strong, healthy and sparkling white 
and your breath, tingling fresh. 

Promise toothpaste with Clove Oil. It's a unique formulation for 
healthy teeth and fresh, clean breath. 
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The villager thinks that tere’s a nya 
who caught Rsiiv Gandhi thieving. 

Ram Dhan, cofiveiKU'of 

Siam's ^ . 

' The monent a politician imts on a 
. Uunt^ cap, 20 others stktattadcktg '• 
.hnn. 

P. CHiDAMBARAM. [Aiioa mwkter of 
estate for Jvme 

e are a bard woricji^ nation but not 

i'il&^StNGH Baoi, lSM^ItKiiaaafcft« 
j^aptak 

‘IwrotetotwofiittAerPrinieMimi^ ■: . 
I jie^.., to(^roean<ippailiiHii^^ 
p.ii)j|ttriiitd bit the weUate of 

' uHhaKetoHirovedyieeeoncn^ 
t 0 kn of the wwitty and 


$uM 3 e Hindus have no otgectkm to 
Qljther modes of worsUp, the Muslima. 
m Christians of toe countty haye 
nothing to fear. > 

RAietolu ^tM^^^.secteCuy oftoe' 
RSS ; 
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ood Hindus are a ndnority. 


NwaMAM DeVATlRTKASWAMOlMABAft- 

Ai, SbgolSBradHtya ofAof 

On they intend to set up a steel pbnt 
fotbeboiidethifehiMtoearea.’. 

Jyori'BAatA'. WKtBtagilcNofmimtet^ 
6i^,^0ili%^kf>ikdiar23, busteea 
k^vma’iobektitiodkiilieyi 
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GandBu)«asnda^w&&:w»:luhNto' ' 
inretend toat she was (live and Itomicast 
false medical bttfetins.' 

Salma Sultan, TVaewsreader . . . 
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toe ^nie reached New ?orhat&l^« 
we knew what it was to oonqaer thne! 
Yet the momem people got out of toe 
plane, toeyran. are they trying to 

catch ig> with? 

Dilip Kumar, iSht actor 


I hough I am in a position to repatriate 
dilnd^, I do not want to do it. 

SiTiVENi Rabuka, fjp's mSituyMader ' i 
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asically success is the uMoateoex- ';, 
appeal. Untd you a» 8 Uixeeib^'’'yc!tifiier^^-: 
ordmary, andtoen)^nid(l^hfi(eiiijir^' 
attractive, charming, etc^.' ■. 

Imran Knan, 
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Sparring partners 


The recent notice served by the government on the Indian Express management 
terminating the lease deed of its Delhi office premises raises serious questions 

MM 3re in Indian Ex- It was a Wednesday and around 10.30 Within minutes the situation change 

m m H press, you are in trou* am Express employees including senior As some of the employees were on the 

ble'\ runs a popular ditty editor Hiranmay Karlekar, Jansatta edi- way to the grounds, past the wayai< 

in Bahadur Shah Zafar tor Prabhash Joshi, Finandai Express dhabas, sodawater bottles and acid bull 

■i Marc. Delhi’s Fleet editor N.S. Jacannathan arrived in taxis started flvine. Two reporters of tl 


M M H f you are in Indian Ex- 
m m H press, you are in trou* 
H ble'\ runs a popular ditty 
in Bahadur Shah Zafar 
■i Marg, Delhi’s Fleet 
Street, these days. The paper is in the 
unenviable position of making news 
rather than reporting it. Despite repe¬ 
ated appeals by eminent journalists in 
the capital asking the striking employees 
to go back to office and work, a deter¬ 
mined group led by T.M. Nagarajan, 
who is fast acquiring the reputation of 
being the Dijtta Samant of the media 
world, has refused to give in. An 
attempt by the management with the 
help of a large number of employees and 
moderate sections of the union to re¬ 
sume publication of the paper from Delhi 
turned violent on 18 November, 1987. 

This came on top of a stem notice 
from the government wliich said in no 
uncertain terms that the lease deed for 
the Express Building in Delhi was being 
terminated because the newspaper had 
violated temis of the lease by using the 
premises for commercial purposes. 

It was the grimmest of times and the 
drama and tension in the middle of 
November got far beyond what most 
employees had bargained for. In a three- 
page statement on 15 November, the 
same day as the news of the termination 
of the lease deed broke, the proprietor 
of the Express group, the fiesty 84- 
year-old Ramnath Goenka lashed out at 
the government for “expropriating” the 
Express Building and equipment and 
"reducing’’ the Express employees to 
"tresspassers in their own premises”. 

TTie Delhi edition of the Indian Ex¬ 
press has been on strike since 13 
October. In the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, the general secretary of the Indian 
Express Employees Union, C.M. Pap- 
nai, who had teen all along with the 
striking lot spearheaded by T.M. Nagar¬ 
ajan, switched sides. (Nagarajan now 
says Papnai has been expelled from the 
union.) A meeting was held at the camp 
offices—the Express guest house at 
Sunder Nagar—and a general body 
meeting was requisitioned on 18 
November. 


Th« Indian Expraaa Building: bona 
ofcontantlon 


It was a Wednesday and around 10.30 
am Express employees including senior 
editor Hiranmay Karlekar, Jansatta edi¬ 
tor Prabhash Joshi, Finandai Express 
editor N.S. Jagannathan arrived in taxis 
in front of the Express building. A 
determined lot of striking employees 
who have set up a sbamiana on the spot 
said they would not let anyone enter. 
The venue of the meeting was then 
shifted to the Ferozeshah Kotla 
grounds, a few hundred yards away. 


Within minutes the situation changed. 
As some of the employees were on their 
way to the grounds, past the wayside 
dbabas, sodawater bottles and acid bulbs 
started flying. Two reporters of the 
Indian Express, Rahul Pathak and 
Prashun Bhaumik, reportedly got hurt, 
though not seriously. In the largely- 
attended meeting it was decided toexpell 
T.M. Nagarajan, the union president, 
and five other strike leaders. The willing 
employees then decided to form a com- 


















mittee to negotiate with the manage* 
ment on the kmg-standing demarids ol 
the workers like medical aUowance. The 
meeting over, the group, who according 
to one estimate nuratered over 250, 
proceeded towards the Express Building 
with the hope of entering the premises. 
Policemen who had been standing in 
front of the building, suddenly threw a 
cordon around it. The local SHO refused 
to let the employees enter, on the 
ground that, first, the large cluster of 
people constituted a ‘procession* and 
that no sanction had been taken for a 
procession and second that a clash 
could take place between the striking 
and non-striking employees if the latter 
attempted to enter the office. 

The enraged employees stomped off 
to the nearby Daryaganj police station 
and in protest squatted on the main road 
in front—incidentally, one of the busiest 
in Delhi—blocking traffic. The police- 
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men tried to dissuade them. This re¬ 
sulted in a scuffle and according to 
Express staffers, in the lathi-charge that 
followed, many of their colleagues were 
injured. The non-striking employees, 
courted arrest as a gesture of protest. 










ua a bad name before hant^ us but we 
wV not obGge,** he warned. The striking 
employees claim that the niajorky vote 
wf^ tiiebreaJcaway (action is chunrung 
on the basis of the 410 signatures 
obtained at the meeting was “fake**. Says 
Nagarajan, *‘The signatures included 
(th^ of) people like Kaiiekar, senior 
editor and Jagannathan, Financial Ex¬ 
press editor. They are not even mem¬ 
bers the union. On what basis can 
they sign and how can a resolution 
supported by people like them be given 
in the name of the union. We have the 
majority with us.” 

^nior police officials when confronted 
with the charge that they wilfuUy pre¬ 
vented Express employees; who wanted 
to work, from entering the office and 
watched while acid bulbs went flying, 
retoctechthat “nobody would have been 
prevented from entering the Express 
Building had they chosen to do so singly. 



Editor Arun Shourio arguing with DRI otncfali: fighting back 



A s the news of the happenings 
spread in the city, passions rose. 
An angry group of senior Opposition 
leaders like Prof. Madhu Dandavate 
Oanata), N^adbava Reddy (Telugu De- 
sam), L.K. Advani (BJP), K.P. Unnik- 
rishnanfCongress-S), Ram Dhan (Jan 
Morcha) and Sharad Yadav (Lok Dal) 
met Union home minister Buta Singh to 
complain about the violence Express 
employees were being subjected to. A 
steely Nagarajan lashed out at the “man¬ 
agement goondas*' who had been “hired” 
to cause disturbances. “Do you know 
that our acting general secretary M.C. 
Kapur (who has been holding the office 
smce Papnai was 'expqlled* or defected) 
and vice president M.C. Pathak were hit 
by stohes? Why should we throw acid.^ 

I TTiey (the management) wanted to give 


But large numbers of people could not 
be f>ermitted to congregate as it would 
cause law and order problems”. Senior 
officials deny that any incident of acid 
bulb throwing or that a lathi-charge had 
taken place. Said an officer, “This was 
told to us but on verification we found it 
to be untrue.” 

F or the large majority of Express 
employees in Delhi it is a no-win 
situation. The sympathy with the strik¬ 
ing employees (who according to Nagar- 
ajan’s estimates number 400, and 
according to the Express management 
around 40) is fast waning. A reporter in 
the Financial Express ^ho claims to be 
“neither pro-management, nor pro- 
Nagarajan**, pointedly asks, “Will Na^r- 
^n pay my salary?” The question which 
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is* uppeniiosl in the minds’ of all em¬ 
ployees is: “How will I pay my next 
moinh's rents and bills?*' The striking 
employees are not getting any salary. 
That is perhaps, predictable. But even 
the non-stnking lot got only 75 per cent 
of their last month's pay this time. The 
strike has been called off by the majonty 
vote of those who do not want to have 
anything to do with Nagahijan but they 
cannot go to work because the police 
feel this would create a “law and order 
situation’’ and there is the very real 
danger of being physically injured. The 
spectre of the daily newspaper being 
permanently closed down looms large. 
Though the urban development ministry 
and land and development office insist 
that all they have done is issue a notice 
and file a writ in the court, Kxpress has 
been hit where it hurts. Of the tenants in 
the Kxpress Building who were asked by 
the government to pay rent directly to 
it, some are actively considering tollow^- 
ing the government's diktat. There are 
some like the MMTC (Minerals and 
Metals lYading Corporation) who have 
already paid the month's rent to the 
goveniment. 

The notice to the Kxpress group from 
the land and development office of the 
urban development ministry terminating 
the lease deed agreement for the Ex¬ 
press Building was reportedly issued on 
2 November. It was front-paged iii the 
Times of India as a lead story on 15 
November. The relevant part of the 
notice quoted in the report said that the 
government had taken action on the 
ground of “misuse of a major portion of 
the additioilal building for purposes other 
than use of newspapers" which could lie 
construed as a “breach of perpetual 
lease". The other charges levelled 
against it are “subletting, unauthorised 
construction and failure to remedy the 
breaches of law". The notice said that in 
view of the above facts the government 
was terminating the lease deed and 
reserved the right to re-enter the Ex¬ 
press premises with effect from 29 
September, 1987. From that date on¬ 
wards, Express was informed, all its 
rights and title in the leasehold property 
in question had ceased. The tenants— 
Greaves Cotton Ltd, Shri Ram Silks and 
Fibres Ltd, Steel Authority of India Ltd. 
National Bank of Agriculture and Rural 
Development, Hindustan Lever Ltd, 
Punjab National Bank, Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corporation—-were 
directed through a notice to pay rents 
directly to the land and development 
officer of the government. The notice 
said that the various breaches commit¬ 
ted by Express had been set put in detail 
earlier in another notice issued on 1 

August, 1986, and noted that a civil suit 

.. ~ 



■ he Express inaiHvemeiit 
denied having received any 
nodee-^erminating theieMe 
deed-froffl the government.‘Our 
communication is through 
newspapers. Or, maybe our no^ 
aregohigtothe Tnmofln^wfi 
Gurumurthy 


was being filed to recover possession of 
the Express Building in Delhi as well as 
the dues (estimated at roughly Rs three 
crores). The Express management, till 
the time of writing, denied having re¬ 
ceived any notice trom the government. 
“Our communication is* through news¬ 
papers. Or, maybe our notices are going 
to the Times ot India/' says S. Guru¬ 
murthy, having a dig <it the rival down 
the road which has been taking an 
interest in the happenings at the Ex¬ 
press and which front-paged tlie stor>' of 
the government’s bid to take over the 
Express Building. 

Urban development ministry officials, 
however, strongly deny the charges that 
Express had not received any formal 
communication of the lease deed’s ter¬ 
mination. Said an official: “It is a lie, pure 
and simiile. We sent them the notice on 
2 November by r(.‘gistered post. They 
received it on 12 November. I can show 
you the acknowledgement slip signed by 
one Anil Kumar.” 

Fumes Arun Jaitley, advocate and 
legal adviser to the Express group: 
"Evety newspaper in Delhi uses the 
basement for printing. How come it gets 
to be a breach of law and violation of the 
tenns of lease deed only for Indian 
Express? Obviously it is an attempt to 
cripple Indian Express. Please find out 
how much Times ot India is paying as 
damages or how much the Patriot pub¬ 
lishers are paying. Newspapers are not 
the only things coming out of those 
buildings.” 

In a letter dated 15 November, to the 
land and development officer. Jaitley 
said: “Although the news item (pub¬ 
lished m the Times of India) claims that 
the notice has been served on us we 
would like to have your confirmation 
within 24 hours as to whether such a 
letter has in fact been written to us. If so 
when and why it has not been served to 
us for over 45 days. We confirm that we 
have received no such letter nor did we 
have any inkling of such an action by the 
government till we read the news item in 


expreBs staffers protsst ths pollcs lalhl-chsrgs 
on co-worksrs on 18 Novombsr 


the Times of India referred to above. If 
such an order indeed was issued, please 
make available a copy of the same to 
us...Since the unilateral termination of 
the leases and the assertion of your 
rights have raised far-reaching questions 
on the impact of the judgments of the 
Supreme Court on your present action, 
it is necessary to refer to the relevant 
part of the respective judgment (con¬ 
nected with the same issue which in¬ 
cidentally has been pending since 1980) 
of Justice A. P. Sen, Justice E. S. 
Venkataramaiah and Jljstice R. B. 
Mishra." 

T he history of the controversy sur¬ 
rounding the Express Building in 
Delhi goes back to 1980. The Delhi 
grapevine has it that during the Janata 
period Kamnath Goenka got a lot of 
building by-laws relaxed in his favour and 
new constructions on the plot allotted to 
the Express group for running a news¬ 
paper took place. When Mrs Gandhi 
came back to power in 1980, the situa¬ 
tion changed. And, one of the first things 
which Jagmohan, the then Lt-Govemnor 
of Delhi, did was to issue a showc^use 
notice through the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of Delhi (MCD), to the Indian 
Express (which had been a staunch critic 
of Mrs (Jandhi) asking the Express 
nMnagement to explain why additional 
constructions had been made on the plot 
on Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg witliout 
permission. The Express challenged the 





corporation notice in the court and in 
Oct(^r 1985, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the MCD or the Lt-Govemor were 
not empowered to issue such a notice 
and had acted in a hasty and arbitrary 
manner. 

Following the Supreme Court ruling, 
the matter was once again examined by 
the works and housing ministry with 
from legal experts and in August 
1986, a notice was issued to the Ex¬ 
press. 

The point that the urban development 
ministry (the rechristened works and 
housing ministry) repeatedly makes is 
that the^^land was given to the Indian 
Express at a concessional rate for run¬ 
ning a newspaper. If subsequently it was 
used for commercial purposes, it was a 
breach of law and Express has to pay the 
damages due. To Express’ charge that 
the ministry was guilty of contempt of 
court because of the Supreme Court 
ruling, a senior official of the urban 
development ministry quipped, “But all 
we have done is to file a civil suit to 
recover damages. Express is an unau¬ 
thorised occupant only in law, not literal¬ 
ly. True we have asked the tenants to 
pay rent to us directly but we cannot 
assert our right and claim the rent till the 
court disposes of the matter. The 
tenants can continue paying the rent to 
Express at their risk, neither can we 
attack Express’ bank accounts till the 
court gives a directive, so why is there a 
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brouhaha.^’’ 

“Why are we being discriminated 
against? Isn’t it obvious that all these 
notices have the aim of crushing... li¬ 
quidating the paper just because we 
have been critics of the government?’’ 
asks an agitated Jaitley. At the Express 
guest house in the posh colony of Sunder 
Nagar where Ramnath Goenka, Arun 
Shourie, Jaitley and Gurumurthy reg¬ 
ularly meet, there is a pall of gloom. 
Commenting on the recent notice which 
said in unambiguous terms, “The plot 
along with the building upon it now vesl^ 
in the President of India and M/S Ex¬ 
press Newspapers Pvt Ltd, ex-lessee, 
liave no rights in the aforesaid premis¬ 
es’’, a visibly agitated Shourie, who of 
late has been at the receiving end of a lot 
of media criticism, says, “They are 
determined to finish us. It is a grave 
development... ’’ 

Eminent journalist Kuldeep Nayar, 
who was editor of the Indian Itxpress 
from 1975 to 1981, spoke out unambi¬ 
guously on the siege of the Express. 
“There are several lapses of Ramnath 
Goenka. Nobody is covering it up. But 
the way the government is going about 
it, it is clear to everyone that it is out to 
kill a critic. Tlie import of outsiders (BJP 
volunteers) to the Express was repre¬ 
hensible. Because once this practice 
starts, the newspapers will become 
arenas for jxilitical parties. But we must 
not mix up issues. While we condemn 
that, we also have to speak out loudly 
against what the government is doing. 
We cannot allow a situation where, just 
because the government is displeased 
with a paper, it uses all kinds of 
methods, mostly illegal, and puts its 
entire machinery—all the agencies 
under its control—to hound the paper. 
We cannot permit situations where 
police and other institutions, who are 
paid for by the exchequer, behave as 
partisans, and act blatantly on the side of 
the government. This is precisely what 
happened during the Emergency...’’ 

Is it a mere coincidence that in the last 
45 days, 11 prosecutions have been 
launched against the Express group by 


various agencies of the govemment and 
25 showcause no.ticea have been issued 
in all to Goenka? The latter has been 
interrogated somi half-a-dozen times by 
the CBl and other investigatit^ agencies 
in connection with alleged violations of 
the law. An official of the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence in Bombay men¬ 
tioned that equipment and newsprint 
being imported by the Express group 
were liable to be seized and auctioned, 
the customs authorities have reportedly 
detained equipment in Bombay and the 
newsprint quota has not been released 
to the Express group since September 
this year. In his impassioned statement 
entitled “To my last breath’’, Goenka 
s'ays, “The remedy of a lawless govem¬ 
ment is law... 1 will not yield to this 
high-handedness...to my last breath I 
shall fight for principles...’’ 

Even those who do not view Ramnath 
Goenka as a paragon of principles have 
to accept that the matter is serious and 
that it has gone far beyond Goenka, or 
Shoune, or the Indian Express. Not 
surprisingly, the govemment denies that 
it is c^arrying on a campaign against the 
Express but its multi-pronged moves 
against the paper over tlie last two 
months cannot help but lead to suspi¬ 
cions that a vendetta is in progress. 

“Is it the Express' case that tliey have 
not breached the law?’’ queries an official 
of the urban development ministry. A 
counter-question can be raLsed. Would 
the govemment have been as alert 
regarding breaches of law if the Express 
had been less of a critic and willing to 
play ball with the govemment? 

Officials in the urban development 
ministry note that in the Express Build¬ 
ing case they have been specially care¬ 
ful. “To others we give 40 days' notice. 
To Express we gave a clear six months. 
That too, we specifically cautioned them 
that the lease could be temunated if they 
did not pay up the amount due to theia’’ 

'I’he implications of the government’s 
actions are grave. As Kuldeep Nayar 
warned: “It is not a question of an 
individual or a newspaper. Today, it has 
happened to Express. Tomorrow it can 
happen to others who raise their voices 
against the govemment. If you don’t 
speak out today, you are sanctioning the 
government’s actions and the whole 
freedom of press may become only a 
talking point tomorrow.’’ True, the gov¬ 
emment has rules and regulations at its 
command, and those who violate it | 
should be penalised. But, should the 
rules become instruments of tyranny, to 
be used to throttle dissent—that is the 
question which has emerged today. 
PMraMdui Chatteriee/A^ai^ MAI 
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V i offices of the Im&m Express and Pro¬ 
cess lnaitrumentation,the Indian agents 
i of Dietrich Kuhne, ffie Hamburg firm 
i that sold the Express a Chroraograph 
'■ i DC 300 BER MCS colour scpier. To 
s : t hose readers who are acquainted with 
i sudi purehases the letters speak for 
1 then^lves. For tte rest it may ^ 
•• j yvotffi expiaming that the Renu of the 
; letters is Renu Sharma, then an em¬ 


ployee of M/S Indian Express Newspap¬ 
ers Bombay Private Limited. «dio on 
behalf of the company negotfated to b^ 
the scanner at a price of Deutschmare 
280,000 and on a ttv to Hamburg paid 
mi advance of DM-127.450. The Indian 
Express later opened a letter of credit 
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scanner was invoiced at wh« it ^ i ;; 
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M/S Imfian Exiwess Newspapm BW ., 
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Customs Duty Act sa«d the. v 

Exchange Re»ilations Act. - J-.;;;-- 

Soon after the raids on the f. ;": 
Express on 1 September, prosccu^s ,, ’ 
were Wtiated against various ^n { .-■ 
Express companies on ! *'■ 
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of three different pieces of a msdai^ r' «- 

Regarding the scanner ev«« Mr Giro- | •« 
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Indian Eiqwess Group, concedes 'fek 
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the other two prosecutions 'he'wSpt^vjM. 
as “frivolous". When 1 met how id 
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M“ Gurumurthy is entitled to his 
reticence but it is richly ironic that the 
spokesman of the Indian Express should 
choose that cover. As a rule I too prefer 
that such matters be decided in a court 
of justice rather than the court of 
journalism. I do not think it is the job of 
journalists to use their newspapers to 
prosecute individuals, companies or 
even governments. I have never gone in 
for the kind of journalism the editor of 
the Express practises, I have never 
waved a few selected leaked documents 
under the nose of the reader urging him 
to condemn the guilt they seem to 
suggest. If I appear to do so now it is 
because I have another, subtler purpose 
in mind. 
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If Mr Shourie had picked up these 
hardly unusual documents and if the 
Indian Express had been his current 
obsession, he would no doubt have 
urged a Gandhian gherao to demand, at 
the very least, an ouster of Mr Ramnath 
Goenka from the Express group, a 
publicly-held string of companies in 
which if rumour holds, Mr Goenka does 
not possess even a single equity share. 
That is not my purpose. Nor is it my 
purpose to say 'Tu quoque (you too)** 
shut up because you are equally guilty. 
That may or may not be the govern¬ 
ment's purpose in this exercise but it is 
certainly not mine. 

Guilty or not of FEIiA violations, the 
Express is perfectly entitled to point out 
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the violations committed by others. Not 
only may they speak, they must speak. 
In unearthing the title deeds of Ajitabh 
Bachchan's flat in Montreaux, the Ex¬ 
press did what it was supposed to do, 
and did it well. Now even if it is 
established that Mr Ramnath Goenka is 
an equally culpable criminal that will not 
affect the culpability or otherwise of Mr 
Bachchan. 

But the letters printed on these pages 
prompt reflection. And if Arun Shourie 
had an open mind they would prompt 
him to useful reflection on the advisabil¬ 
ity of seeing things in perspective. 
There is no doubt that virtually every 
enterprise in this country—and a great 
many abroad where, I hasten to add, 
morality is not 
f stricter but the 

% laws less restric- 

t;. tive—has in its files 

I letters as incrimi- 

l nating as these. 

I Speaking of indi- 

I viduals I do not 

I know a single 

I travelled Indian 

I who while abroad 

i has not at some 

V5S f!r § point or the other 

I violated FERA by 

I borrowing two 

I hundred dollars 

I from a non- 

" I resident chacha. If 

t,, I one is to demand 

E goveniment of the 

1 day, it is not 

I enough to produce 

) M some document or 

f the other which 

M establishes that a 

relative of an MP of 
^ Jr niling party has 

Jp salted away a few 

thousand dollars. 
Just as it IS a mis¬ 
take to blow out of proportion the Indi¬ 
an Express *s ostensible viola¬ 
tions of FERA so it has been a 
travesty of justice to hold Rajiv Gandhi 
responsible for Ajitabh Bachchan's Swiss 
flat. 
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nkm ShouriejitoMus 
how Gandhi ji‘Siras able to direct 
others effe^ely and acquired 
unpaieHeied nmal authority to do 
so precisely because at each turn 
he had aireiuly made jiemands on 
himself that he was now making 
on others”. Presumably because 
he obeyed the laws he expected 
others to obey. It is easy to play 
Gandhi when you are chastising 
others. Less so, when you are 
cutting corners 


But even if it were to be proved 
tomorrow that the Government of India 
or its officers have violated FERA on a 
similar scale, should we demand that the 
Prime Minister resign? There are courts 
to deal with these things and penalties 
the courts can award. But for the idealist 
that is not enough: he begins with a 
hopelessly unrealistic conception of how 
government should and can function: 
when he comes across a lapse he feels it 
IS his duty to magnify it out of all 
proportion because after all that lapse is 
evidence of the decrepit moral character 
of “the rulers". That is the importance of 
these Express letters: not to suggest 
that Mr Goenka is a spineless crook but 
rather to convey the sheer impracticabil¬ 
ity of adolescent idealism. 

“Not heckling the government, not 
dhamas and morchas to demonstrate 
that they are still alive but ‘self purifica¬ 
tion', ‘introspection' and ‘quiet organisa¬ 
tion'—these must be the watchwords". 

Yes, that was Arun Shourie in 1985 in 
The assassination and after. Using 
pleasant-sounding words he had picked 
up from his perusal of Gandhyi's works. 
In the next chapter of the book Shourieji 
told us how Gandhiji was able to direct 
others effectively, and acquired unpara¬ 
lleled moral authority to do so precisely 
because at each turn he had already 
made demands on himself that he was 
now making on others". Presumably, 
too, because he obeyed the laws he 
expected others t8 obey. It is easy to 
play Gandhi when you are chastising 
others. Less so, when you are cutting 
comers. And if you wish to avail of the 
great Indian consensus of the nod and 
the wink it does not become you to cry 
yourself hoarse denouncing it. 
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The brave new generation, afraid of the air 


Clean air becoming a thing of the reconditioned parts. They are bad for its 
pa^ It should remain pure horror health. And everybody's. 

^'Oh. At MICO, we are concerned. 

Facts, however, belie it. Orre of Backed by the international 

the fastest vanishing features ol our cities technology of Robert Bosch GmbH, 
is clean air. And the other is good health. vVest Germany and a vigorous R&D at 
Cause and effect. home, we offer products that can help 

Think ct the fiery, ambitious curb pollution, 
youth. Breathing through gas masks. VVe' have a countrywide network 

Denied o# what’s most invigorating and vvrth MICO test equipment and MICO- 

bracinglnlifetcleahalE trained personnel. To provide sales and 

Today, fuel-driven vehicles on the service support for proper and speedier 
streets aocount for heavy air pdlution in maintenance of your vehicle Anywhere 
your city. And we can’t do without our in India, 

vehidee But we can certainly look after help you further, we'H check 

them well. And stop them from filling the your vehidefor emission level. Free In 
air with all kinds of toxic matter. the cities listed alongside 

Startwith your own vehicle Look Let's bring back clean air. 

after it welt. Say no to spurious or Startingto^. 
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'War is too serious a matter to be kft to 
generals'' 

—Talleyrand 


P erhaps. But what then of 
peace? Sixteen years after it 
fou^ its last great war, the 
Indian army fi^s itself used 
more often to wage peace 
than to conduct war. It is not a role that 
the army is happy—or comfortable— 
with. But circumstances have conspired 
to turn it into one gigantic peace-keeping 
force that is always on for civilian 
duties. If order has to be restored after 
communal conflagrations, then it is the 
army that is summoned. If vital supplies 
have to be kept moving in the f^e of 
agitations, then the call goes out for the 
army. If the police and paramilitary 
authorities seem unable to grapple with 
extremism in Punjab, then the army is 
asked to capture the Golden Temple and 
comb Puivab villages searching for ter¬ 
rorists. And if President Jayewardene 
and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi finally 
arrive at an accord that will resolve both 
Sri Lanka's ethnic problems, and the 
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simmering discontent in its relations 
with India, then of course, it is the Incfian 
army that will be asked to police the 
accord; its post-1971 role formalised 
under the title of "'Indian Peace Keqnng 
Force", 

Whether all this is any good for the 
army has long been considered. After 
all, should a military fighting force be 
allowed to be sidetracked into a secon¬ 
dary of backing up the domestic 
^thority of the political apparatus? But 
in recent weeks, in the aftermath of the 
Sri Lanka operation, a second, harsher 
question has begun to be asked: Is the 
army any good at any of this? Judging by 

RldM^IndlM iavvera In JifT^ 
flamlnfl ■Qiiieorw«toe’abattla:an<l (top^ 
PaWaian siNTWiclM to India In 
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reports of its performance in Punjab in 
1984 and Sri Lanka in 1987, say the 
critics, the Indian army has demons¬ 
trated overconfidence and ineptness. 
Worse stifl, it has acted with indiscrimin¬ 
ate brutality, causing needless civilian 
casualties. 

T he provocation for the recent con¬ 
troversy was the Indian army's per¬ 
formance in Sri Lanka. As reports of 
high casualties streamed in, there was 
first, mystification that what had seemed 
like a simple enough operation had 
turned so sour, and then anger that 
Indian blood should be spilled in a foreign 
country to settle an ethnic feud that in no 
way involved India. There were sugges¬ 
tions that Lanka's wily President Junius 
Jayewardene had tricked Rajiv Gandhi 
into agreeing to do his dirty work for him 
and that the army was being made to pay 
the price for the Prime Minister's 
naivety. 

“I do not see why our men were sent 
to Jaffna when the Sri Lankan army is 
sitting in its barracks," said a bitterJ.C. 
Malhotra, the father of a young officer 
who was wounded in the fighting. Added 
his son, Major Deepak Malhotra of the 
18th Garhw^ Regiment, recuperating in 
hospital from a shrapnel injury, “It was 
clear when we were sent that we had 
not been asked to go and fight a war." 
And yet the army had found itself in a 
pitched battle with an experienced and 
tricky enemy who was prepared to fight 
to the death. 

Off the record, the army brass made 
its position clear. The army had not been 
consulted about the 29 July accord when 
it was being negotiated. Even when it 
was informed that its men would consti¬ 
tute the Indian Peace Keeping Force, it 
was given to understand that the Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) were 
India's fiiends and to be treated gently. 
At no stage was it warned that it would 
be pitched into a bloody and treacherous 
guerilla battle against the Tigers. At 
best, it was suggested, that the army 
could expect a repeat of the April 1971 
precedent when India sent a brigade to 
help Ceylon capture the headquarters of 
the Sinhalese JVP extremist group. Says 
one serving officer (who, by tradition, 
cannot be identified): “We were toJd to 
turn a blind eye to our Tamil fiiends and 
if necessary, protect them fi'om the 
government after they laid down their 
arms. The real danger, we were in¬ 
formed, came firora the Lankan armed 
forces who might try to stage a coup 
agamst the Jayewardene regime." 

This situation altered quite rad ically 
after 5 October, 1987 when 17 LTTE 
ni^t^>ers consumed cyanide pills whife 
in Lankan custody. The sho^ of that 
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were sent to Jaffna when the Sri 
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barradM;,” said a bitter J.C. 
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mass suicide led to the LTTE attack on 
the Batticaloa district the following day 
and made it clear that with the LTTE in 
a fighting mood, no peace was possible. 
And in a sudden reversal, the IPKF, 
charged with keeping the peace, was 
told to take on the Tigers. 

But even then, claim Ministry of 
Defence (MOD) officials, the men in the 
field found themselves receiving conflict¬ 
ing signals from the politicaJ and adminis¬ 
trative establishment. Says a senior 
official of the Directorate General of 
Military Operations (DGMO), which 
guided the IPKF strategy: “One of the 
reasons for the IPKF's lack of prepared¬ 
ness was that the political developments 
were not conveyed to us in time." 
Moreover, suggests the official there 
was a complete lack of co-ordination 
between the MOD, the Ministry of 
External Affairs (MEA) and the Prime 
^Minister's Office (PMO) which further 
‘'confused the IPKF, 4,000 miles away 
fi'om home. 

Soldiers who have returned from 
Jaffna hold the DGMO responsible for 
not taking decisions in time. One of^r 
recalls how his unit in forme d base on 
their hotline that the LTTE had hoisted 
its flag on a strategic installation in 
Jaffna. Should they attack and have the 
flag lowered? Remembers the ofiScud; 
“We were waiting around w^le head¬ 
quarters dithered about Uddng a deci- 
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sion. We were finally given the go-ahead 
and had the flag lowered but this kind of 
indecisiveness slowed down 6ur combat 
rate in the field." For their part, DGMP 
officials argue that all such decisions had 
to be cleared with the other involved 
ministries and hence could not be taken 
at once. 

Most of all says the army, it was sent 
into Jaffna with totally inadequate intelli¬ 
gence back-up. It blames the Research 
and Analysis Wing (RAW) for seriously 
underestimating the strength of the 
LTTE and its weaponry. Agrees 
Shreedhara Rao of the Institute of De¬ 
fence studies and Analysis: "Somebody 


conversant with the details of the 
Accord and quite aware of the possibility 
that IPKF may actually have to wage 
war. Nor do they accept the DGMO's 
contention that there was a lack of 
co-ordination between the MOD, the 
MEA and the PMO. On the contrary, 
they say, a core group containing repre¬ 
sentatives from ^1 three ministries was 
fonned with the specific aim of avoiding 
such a lack of co-ordination. 

"The problem", says a senior govern¬ 
ment official with more than a touch of 
annoyance, “is that the Indian army 
went to Jaffna with an exaggerated 
sense of its own capabilities and an 
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Warring to kaap paaca: tanks out In Dalhi during tha anti-SIkh riots and IPKF soldiers on the move In Jaffna 


(in the intelligence set-up) was obviously 
making a mess of it." 

According to the angry army brass, 
the IPKF did not even have updated 
maps of the Jaffna peninsula. The vin¬ 
tage maps the troops were supplied with 
were of little use and the first detailed 
maps used in the operation were put 
together from photographs taken by the 
Indian Air Force's (lAF) reconaissance 
helicopters. Because the IPKF did not 
understand the terrain, it could not block 
exit points from Jaffna during its pro¬ 
longed siege of the town and nearly 
1,000 LTTE men (including leader 
Pirabhakaran) slipped out to safety. 

T hat’s how the army sees it. Not 
everybody else agrees with that 
interpretation. Officials in the Ministry 
of External Affairs and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's office are outraged by the army 
brass's claim that they were not con¬ 
sulted before the accord was signed. 
They insist that the chief of the army 
staff. General K. Sundarji, was fully 


over-optimistic assessment of how soon 
it could neutralise all opposition. When 
these calculations proved wrong, all the 
old excuses were trotted out: political 
interference, bureaucratic inertia, intelli¬ 
gence failure, etc." 

Certainly, the figures suggest that it 
has been uphill all the way for the army 
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in Jaffna. The government concedes that 
the IPKF, which includes men from the 
4th, 36th and 54th Infantry Divisions 
comprises 29,633 personnel. (Unofficial 
estimates say the figure is even higher. 
Compare this to the Sri Lankan army's 
total strength ofl0,H56). It concedes 
also that it is costing India a whopping Rs 
tliree crore a day to keep the IPKF in 
Jaffna. Against this, the Indian estimate 
of LTTE strength is just over 4,C)()0 and 
it is doubtful if the Tigers can spend Rs 
three crores over the whole campaign, 
let alone every day. 

Yet, the IPKF has had it rough all the 
way. It has taken days on operations 
that it thought would take hours and the 
casualties have rnounted. The Ministry 
of Defence's casualty figures are re¬ 
latively low—260 dead and 700 wound¬ 
ed—but nearly everybody agrees that 
this is an underestimate just as the 
MOD'S figures for LTTE casualties— 
between 700 to 800 dead—are probably 
on the high side. But even the MOD's 
own. internal assessments demonstrate 
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that the rate of casualties among senior 
ranks has been the highest of any 
operation since 1947. According to one 
assessment the ratio of casualties among 
officers and Junior Commissioned Offic¬ 
ers OCOs) to other ranks is 1:6.7. In 
comparison, the figure for the 1965 War 
was 1:9.3 and in 1971, it was even 
lower—1:9.8, 

No wonder the foreign press is sug¬ 
gesting that the Indian anny is making a 
hash of things. Even more worrying 
from the army's point of view are the 
repeated allegations that the IPKF has 
stopped distinguishing between Tigers 
and civilians and is now indiscriminate in 
its choice of targets, The LITE claims 
that over LOGO civilians have died during 
the operation and uses words like geno¬ 
cide. The army concedes that innocent 
civilians have died in the cross-fire 
between the two forces but puts the 
death toll at between 200 to 300. 

T he Indian army is used to public 
support even when things go badly 
wrong as they did during tte 1962 
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conflict with China, It is therefore hurt 
and nonplussed by suggestions that it is 
a hamfisted, largely over-rated force. 
Officers argue that it is unfair to judge 
the performance of the army on the 
basis of the Sri Lanka operation because 
of the constraints under which it has 
operated. 

And certainly, even if the brass’s 
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claims of intelligence failure and jX)Utical 
interference are to be disregarded, 
there can be no denying that the army 
has been functioning in extremely un¬ 
favourable conditions. 

Because it is a peace-keeping force, it 
has been required to fi^t, in its own 
terms, with one arm tied behind its 
back. It has been prevented from using 
heavy artillery, or from shelling civifen 
areas. Its men have advanced without 
air cover and have often not known who 
the enemy was. During the first week of 
fighting, the IPKF suffered the max¬ 
imum casualties and General Harkirat 
Singh, the General Officer Commanding 
the 54th Division had to rush to Delhi 
and plead with his superiors for more 
troops and for helicopters that could 
strafe Jaffna. 

It was only after his request was 
granted that the IPKF advance swif¬ 
tened and two MIG 25 helicopters found 
their targets in the Chavakacheri areas. 
When the IPKF heard that the militants 
were holding a secret high-level meet¬ 
ing, they used helicopters for heavy 
precision gunfire and were able to 
wound Pirabhakaran in the leg and throw 
the LTl'E into some form of disarray. 

The army was also shaken by the 
hostility of the local population. As a 
well-trained guerrilla force, the Tigers 
would quickly change into civilian clothes 
and merge with the civilian population 
once the IPKF advanced. Consequently, 
every Tamil civilian seemed suspect; a 
situation that made the IPKF feel like an 
army of occupation. Soldiers who tried 
to bridge the gap with the locals some¬ 
times met with unfortunate consequ¬ 
ences. Army sources tell of a young 
Junior Commissioned Officer who saw 
an old Tamil woman weeping. Overcome 
by sympathy, he stopped his jeep and 
went over to console her. He was still 
being reassuring when the woman pulled 
out a grenade from under her clothes 
and blew tlie both ot them up, 

C ritics of the amiy's progress in 
Lanka point out that it was India 
that trained the Tigers and supplied 
I them with arms. This, they say, should 
have made it easier for the IPKF to have 
dealt with them especially once the 
supply-line was cut. The army disputes 
this and claims that firstly, the LTTE 
had enough arms to last for a month; 
secondly that the grenades and mortars 
were all produced locally; and thirdly 
that overseas 1'amiis continued to fi¬ 
nance and supply the Tigers even after 
India cut off supplies. Agrees an MEA 
spokesman; “We intercepted shipments 
coming from Sinjppore. More such ship¬ 
ments keep coming. We can’t guard the 

















- whole coastline and stop this from hap- 
\ pening." 

More to the point, says the army, is 
that it has been put in the impossible 
situation of fighting a guerrilla war in a 
hostile country. No amiy, it says, can 
really hope for much success in such 
conditions: just consider the fate of the 
Os army in Vietnam, the Russian army 
in Afghanistan or the British army in 
Lanka. Moreover, had it been warned 
that implementing the Lanka accord 
would involve fighting this kind of war, 
then it would have specifically trained 
the men it sent to Jaffna in counter-, 
insurgency techniques. 

Not everybody in the government 
buys this argument. “If you exclude the 
two Pakistan wars and the China deba¬ 
cle/' says a high government official, 
“then the anny’s most sustained military 
operations have been counter¬ 
insurgency operations. So where’s the 
question of requiring special training for 
Jaffna?" 

Indian troop* aft*r Oporation Bluoatar: unusual 


In 1952, the army fought the in¬ 
surgency in Telangana. In 1955, it went 
to Assam to combat the Naga insurgen¬ 
cy and ended up staying for over a 
decide. In 1966, it was called to Mizor¬ 
am to break the back of Laldenga's 
insurgency movement and remained in 
one form or another for nearly ten more 
years. In fact, in the early 60's, a 
counter-insurgency school was set up 
for the army at Warangate in Mizoram 
and in 1968, when the Mizo rebellion 
intensified, the school was given an 
added boost. Subsequently, every batal- 
lion which was to move into an insur¬ 
gent-infested area took a six-week 
course in Warangate. 

All of this should have made the Indian 
army exceptionally qualified to fight 
terrorism and insurgency but somehow, 
it just hasn’t worked out that way. You 
didn’t need a particularly long memory to 
hearing the army’s explanations for its 
progress in Jaffna, uncomfortable echoes 
of its experience in Punjab in 1984-85. 

rol* 


Then too General Ktishnaswamy Sun- 
daiji was centre-stage: in 1984 he was 
the GOC, Western Command. And then 
too, the army was asked, at what it 
claimed was too short a notice, to beat a 
band of dedicated terrorists into submis¬ 
sion without damaging the buildings that 
the terrorists occupied or causing civi¬ 
lian casualties. Then too. General Sun- 
daiji had displayed an early optimism. 
And then too, when Operation Bluestar 
had gone badly, there h^ been cries of 
“intelligence failure". 

The parallels are there for all to see. 
In 1984, military strategists and plan¬ 
ners reckoned that the whole operation 
would take less than a day. A force 
consisting of 3,000 men from five mixed 
battalions was drawn up, told to remove 
its shoes, enter the Golden Temple and 
subdue 400-odd extremists taking shel¬ 
ter in the Akal Takht. in the event, the 
operation took over a week, tanks and 
armed personnel carriers were re¬ 
quired, the army took unacceptably high 





casualties of 172 (official figure), over 
200 civilians were kiUed in the cross-fire, 
the Harmandir was nicked by bullets and 
the Akal Takht was destroyed. Ten days 
after Bluestar began, when President 
Giani Zail Singh visited the Temple, 
there were still snipers hiding in the 
buildings and one of the army officers 
Escorting Zail Singh was shot in the arm. 
Afterwards, the army blamed R&AW, 
argued that the restrictions placed on it 
were unreasonable, and insisted that the 
extremists were much better fighters 
than had been assumed at first. 

After Bluestar came Operation Wood- 
rose in which troops combed the villages 
of Punjab looking for terrorists. Punjab 
politicians say the military behaved in a 
hamfisted and arbitrary manner, nee¬ 
dlessly maltreating innocent youths and 
acting like an army of occupation. The 
army denies the charges but the damage 
to the Sikh psyche caused by both 
Bluestar and Woodrose has been incal¬ 
culable. Even Sikhs in the army rebelled 
overBluestar. Around 2,000 Sikh soldiers 
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Predictably, the amry br^ss incline to 
the second and in the aftermath of 
Lanka there is a great deal of resent'- 
ment over the manner in which the,army 
is being counted on to help solve the 
regime’s political difficulties. Thb fe^ 
sentment marks a new phase in relations 
between the Army and the government 
which have generally been business-like 
and non-controversial. Never has a civi¬ 
lian directive been seriously <|uesti(MTed 
let alone disobeyed Only on^, when 
Indira Gandhi wanted the army to march 
into Bangladesh in March 1971, and the 
chief of staff General S.H.F.J. Maneck- 
shaw refused, saying his men would not 
be ready till December, did the army 
have to insist on having its way. 

Duiing wars, the government has 
generally accepted the army chiefs 
advice. For instance in 1965, when 
Pakistan attacked India from Akhnoor 
and Chhamb, General J.N. Chaudhuri 
told Lai Bahadur Shastri that he would 
prefer to concentrate on Lahore and 
Sialkot and the government let him do 
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mutinied and had to be forcibly captured 
by their colleagues. It was the first 
major mutiny in the history of the 
independent Indian army.' 

T here are two ways of looking at the 
army’s experience in Pupjab. The 
first is to argue that the anmy botched up 
Bluestar and made a hash of Woodrose 
in which few real terrorists were cap¬ 
tured and many new ones probably 
created. The second is to argue that the 
army should never have been placed in 
the rdle of having to bail out civilian 
authority from p^tical problems that 
were largely of its own creation. The 
army’s job is to wa^ War against India’s 
enemies, not to pur own people. 


things his way. ‘’The civiban directive, of 
course, has to be obeyed, ” says General 
Jagjit Singh Arora , "but we usually try 
and pull our chestnuts out of the fire.” 

Of course, there are those who be- 
beve that there were times when civilian 
authority should have been told where to 
get off. A case in point is Pandit Nehru’s 
famous order to ‘throw out’ the Chinese 
in 1962. According to General S.K. 
Sinha (Retd.) it was a “major mistake” 
and shouldn’t have been accepted by the 
army. “To obey such an order”, he says, 
”is unfair to the nation so the army chief 
should resign.” 

On the >^le though, the army has 
resisted attempts to politicise it. Gener^ 
als still recall the courageous stand of 
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Gtn SundarJI with commandart of the IPKF In Jaffna: no cooling of relations with Ra)iv Gandhi 


General M.K. Raina, the chief of staff 
during the Emergency, who resisted all 
attempts by Mrs Gandhi to use army 
personnel and property for her political 
ends. Naturally, there have been excep¬ 
tions. Says General Sinha: “I have never 
forgotten the day when during the Army 
Day parade in 1983 in Delhi, the chief of 
staff, General Krishna Rao, made Rajiv 
Gandhi the chief guest even though he 
was only an ordinary MP whose only 
claim to fame was that he was his 
mother's son." 

In recent months, there has been a 
certain chilling in relations between 
General Sundarji and Rajiv Gandhi. ITie 
coolness began early this year, shortly 
after the border confrontation that near¬ 
ly led to a war with Pakistan. In the light 
of the tensions between the two coun¬ 
tries, the government thought it advis¬ 
able to scale down the scope of Opera¬ 
tion Brasstacks, the massive exercise 
that cost Rs 300 crore as 1.7 lakh army- 
men simulated war conditions in the 
deserts of Rajasthan. Brasstacks was 
Sundaiji’s brainchild and he resisted all 
attempts by the government to reduce 
its magnitude. Finally, Sundarji had his 


way but the government was not 
pleased. 

By nnd-year, the Prime Minister 
made his apprehensions about India's 
military priorities known at an army 
commanders conference that he addres¬ 
sed. India, he said, had obviously gone 
wrong in its assessments resulting in an 
undue escalation of tension in the west¬ 
ern front. "We should", declared Rajiv 
Gandhi, "be more prudent." Subse- 
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quently, the magnitude of Operation 
Chequer Board, an exercise scheduled 
for the India-China border,was scaled 
down. The differences in perception 
have continued through 1987 and at the 
height of the controversy over the 
Bofors gun, the Opposition hoped that 
Sundarji would go public with his stand. 
There was even talk of negotiating a 
second term as chief to keep him happy, 
but in the finest traditions of the Indian 
army, the General has refuted all stories 
of coolness and shunned controversy. 
Still, the tales of differences have not 
dried up and even over the Lanka 
operation, there are suggestions that 
Gandhi and Sundarji have disagreed. 

T here have been some diffeiencesof 
opinion between generals and the 
political establislynent before. General 
Thimayya, as chief of staffj conducted a 
running battle with defence minister 
Krislina Menon and Menon fell out with 
many senior officers (including Sam 
Maneckshaw, then a Brigadier) who he 
subsequently disgraced. But the differ¬ 
ences have been personal rather than 
operational in nature and rarely have 
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they been thought to matter because the 
supremacy of the civilian establishment 
has always been regarded as absolute. 

This situation has changed a little in 
recent years because of the increasing 
depentoce of the political establish¬ 
ment on the army. Perceptive observers 
t>f the Indian political scene have always 
viewed with concern the experience of 
the Pakistani army which was carved out 
of the old Indian army. In Pakistan, as 
civilian unrest grew more and more 
unruly, the administration kept counting 
on the army to resolve order. Finally, 
when it tir^ of bailing out the politic 
cians, the army stepped in and seized 
control itself, A brief post-1971 experi- 

Army |aw«nt rspatrlng •l•ctriclty llnat In Jaffna 


ment with democracy under Z. A. Bhutto 
suffered the same fate. 

Conscious that something similar 
could happen in India the government 
raised an array of paramiUtary forces, 
control of which was vested with the 
home ministry rather than the defence 
ministry. The Border Security Force 
(BSF) and the Central Reserve Police 
(CRP) were supposed to intervene 
when the local police failed to contain 
civilian unrest so that there was no need 
to depend on the army. 

In the troubled 70s, this arrangement 
collapsed, particularly during communal 
riots. The pattern was nearly always the 
same. After the local police, the armed 


constabulary, and th^ paramiBtary forces 
had fiuledit the army was sent for and 
usually succeeded in restorii^ order in 
sudi major towns as Varanasi, Aligarh, 
Moradabad, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bom- 
bay-Bhiwandi and Meerut. During the 
19iM ajiti-Sikh riots, the army was 
called out bv virtually every important 
Indian city. 

All of this has made nonsense of the 
plans for a paramilitaiy buffer and 
seemed to vindicate Field Marshal 
Claude Auchinleck who, when the uni¬ 
form of the post-Independence army 
was being devised, insisted on ottve 
green over khaki on the grounds that as 
the army would be called out into the 
streets so often, it was better that it 
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sported a different colour from the 
police. The home ministry now plans to 
raise an additional 20 to 30 CRP com¬ 
panies but there are doubts about how 
effective this move will be. 

Within the army, there is dismay that 
its new role as a gigantic peace-keeping 
force will give the generals ideas and an 
insistence that civilian authority will 
always be recognised as supreme. But 
everybody is aware that the army cannot 
function as both a peace-keeping force 
and a war-waging outfit indefinitely. 

For one, sendbig units out bito the 
streets disrupts thefr traming program¬ 
me and biterferes with thefr efficacy bi 
battlefield conditions. For another, the 
army will go the way of the BSF and the r 
CRP if it is overused for ^civilian pur- "" 
poses. Familiarity breeds contempt and 
frequent duty could well dbnbiish the 
deterrent effect of the anny’s presence, 

Nor is it good for army morale to be 
for civilian purposes. The army is 
used to the respect ini admiration of the 
Indian people. And yet, no army can 
fight insurgencies with its reputarion 
intact The British m Ulstert the Israelis 
fri Beirut^ the Americans in Vietnam and 
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the Russians in Afghanistan have all 
been accused of brutality and of commit¬ 
ting atrocities a^inst civilians. Much the 
same sort of thing has happened to the 
Indian army. The people of the North- 
East—in Nagaland and Mizoram espe¬ 
cially—have horrific stories to tell of 
torturep murder, rape, looting and indis¬ 
criminate destruction of property. The 
stories are probably exaggerated or 
even fabricated—but they damage the 
army's reputation. And while, the 
North-East was sufficiently removed 
from the national mainstream for this to 
not matter unduly, Punjab is too close to 
home. In the aftermath of Bluestar and 
Woodrose the same kinds of stories 
began makiing the rounds and some 
commentators even alleged that the 
army had pilfered the collection boxes at 
the Golden Temple. While such charges 
are without foundation, it seems clear 
that the Indian army is unable to operate 
with the minimal force required for 
civilian operations and that finally, this 
will lead to irrep^able damage to its 
reputation should it continue to be used 
as a peace-keeping force. 

T here is, of course, one grsat ques¬ 
tion left that is never asked: how 
good is the Indian army in the battlefield 
conditions for which it is trained.^ llie 
official line is that the army is perfect and 
to question it is to be unpatriotic. 
(Dinesh Singh reiterated this stance in 
Parliament recently: “It is unfortunate 
that there are members who are not 
proud of being Indian and of their 
army".) 

And yet, traditionally, Indians are 
supposed to make bad soldiers. Ever 
since the Aryans, every single invader 
has had no difficulty in subduing local 
resistance and taking charge. Writes 
Field Marshal Montgomery of Alamein 
in his classic History of Warfare: “Indi¬ 
ans were interested in war, liked it, but 
reached no standard. The Hindu soldiers 
and their commanders were not lacking 
in courage, but even the great indi¬ 
viduals such as Chandragupta Maurya 
seemed to have lacked vision and had 
little strategical or tactical sense." 

History is replete with instances of 
Indian military failure such as Porus who 
was surprised by Alexander because he 
had not expected the Greeks to form a i 
bridgehead and launch a sudden attack. 
Of the Rajputs, our famous fighters, 
Montgomery says: “The Rajputs were 
tremendously brave—but equally stu¬ 
pid." The Moghuls had little difficulty in 
demolishing Indian resistance despite 
their numerical disadvantage and the 
British swept aside Indian armies with 
an easy nondiajance. The ultimate humi¬ 
liation was probably the Battle of Pbs- 
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sey in 1757 in which 800 Europeans 
together with some 2,(X)0 sepoys and 
eight pieres of artillery defeated an 
Indian army of 34,000 infantry, 15.0(X) 
cavalry and 53 cannons! 

Supporters of the army would argue 
that the post-Independence Indian army 
has proved that leopards can change 
their spots. Detractors can retort that 
India-Pakistan battles prove nothing be¬ 
cause the fight is not against outsiders 
and that the one time that the Indian 
army has faced foreigners—the Chinese 
in 1962—it has crumbled. The army's 
own internal audit of that debacle, the 
Henderson-Brookes Report (technically 
secret but quoted by Neville Maxwell in 
India's China War) reveals a sad story of 
bungling and incompetence. 

And even the two wars with Pakistan 
have not necessaiily covered the army 
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with glory. Tlie 1965 conflict was a 
stalemate and the Indian operations 
came in for much criticism from strateg¬ 
ists. Wrote Nirad C. Chaudhuri; “Each 
step and each decision appear to have 
been an improvisation taken under the 
influence of an impulse." In 1971, India 
won but many military strategists feel 
that considering that we were fighting an 
army of occupation with the support of 
the local populace, we took at least three 
days too long to enter Dacca. Says a 
high government official: “It became 
very embarrassing when the army kept 
missing the dates in its own timetable." 
Apparently, this delay cost General 
Arora the job of the chief of staff, which 
should otherwise, have been his. 

Finally, however, these judgments 
are academic. The Indian Army may or 
may not be the finest fighting force in the 
world, but the real problem is more 
immediate: can India afford to keep 
using the army as a gigantic peace¬ 
keeping force.^ I'he answer seems to be 
an unequivocal 'no'. The cost to the 
anny is simply too high. 

But what IS the alternative.^ 'I'he 
government is already talking about a 
phased withdrawal from Lanka and a 
gradual replacement of the army by : 
paramilitary forces on the Punjab pat¬ 
tern. Should this happen, most Indi- J 
ans—and certainly, the army—will wel¬ 
come the move. But that will not be the 
end of the problem. Every lime there is 
a domestic insurgency or a communal 
conflagration that blazes out of control, 
the cry will still go up: send for the 
arrtiy. And until that changes, the army i 
will continue to pay the price for civilian 
failures; damaging and diminishing itself 
in the process. 
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F or the thousands of anti-Sikh riot 
victims still recovering from the 
physical and psychological wounds of 
1984, the news came as a symbol of 
their collective triumph. I’he Delhi 
Police, the 10 November newspaper 
report said, would soon register a case 
against Sajjan Kumar, a former Congres- 
s(l) MP. The Justice M.L. Jain and A.K. 
Banerjee Committee, set up on the 
recommendation of the Justice Kanga- 
nath Misra Commission to investigate 
offences committed during the 1984 
anti-Sikh riots, had instructed the Delhi 
Police to lodge a case against Kumar for 
his alleged role in instigating violence. 

Civil rights activists, lawyers, police¬ 
men and Congressn)eh alike were sur¬ 
prised at the sudden development. 
Apparently, the instruction to register 
the case against Kumar had been com¬ 
municated to the commissioner of Delhi 
Police in October, and when no action 
was taken, the Jain-Hanenee Committee 
even sent a reminder. I'he letter had 
apparently been lying in the commission¬ 
er’s office. 

The news of the fresh development 
was received by the riot victims and 
their sympathisers with a mixture of 
indignation, anger and relief. But many 
were'still not very hopeful especially 
since the Misra Commission repcjrt was 
a washout. To expect the Jain-Banerjee 
Committee to do any better was t(X) 
much. Nonetheless, if the ix)lice did 
register a case and started investiga¬ 
tions into Sajjan Kumar's role in the 
riots, it was better than nothing. 

The strange thing, however, is that 
the Delhi Police is not sure what the 
“instruction to register the case against 
Sajjan Kumar" exactly means. According 
to police sources, the matter had been 
referred by the commissioner's office to 
the Delhi administration. Said a semor 
Delhi Police official who did not want to 
be named: "Registering the case is not a 
problem, but once we register the case, 
we would have to investigate it. And we 
do not want to be subject to allegations 
of bias, and other pressures. We would 
rather want that someone else investi¬ 
gated it." Ilie police obviously wants to 
wash its hands off the affair. But who 
else could investigate a criminal case but 
the police.^ 

At any rate, police commissioner Ved 
Marwah did not react immediately to the 
^ I Jain-Baneijee Committee's instruction, 
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and preferred to wait for formal orders 
from the Delhi administration. ‘‘The ball 
is not in our court but in the administra¬ 
tion’s. It is they who have to decide on 
who the investigating agency should 
be,” he remarked. 

A large number of affidavits and 
counter-affidavits had been filed before 
the Justice Ranganath Misra Commis- 
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sion blaming 13 elected Congress(I) 
leaders and 19 local and second-ranking 
Congress(I) leaders for the large-scale 
violence, murder and destruction that 
followed Indira Gandhi’s assassination. 

I The Misra Commission had refused to 
comment on the allegations against the 
elected leaders (identified in the report 
on pages 210-215) and only commented 
on the charges against the local leaders 
(named on pages 216-218). But even 
they were not indicted a§ they were said 
to have been involved in the violence in 
their individual capacity. 

The point the report wanted to make 
was that the violence against the Sikhs 
was not organised by the ruling party. 
But the Misra panel report did admit that 
there had been serious lapses in the 
investigation of these cases. It pointed 
out that the police had failed to record 
exhaustive and proper FIRs, investi¬ 
gated whatever complaints were filed in 
a perfunctory and indifferent manner, 
and no proper evidence was collected or 
presented in the courts. Even where 
cases were registered, reports were 
filed for closure of the cases on the plea 
of lack of evidence. 

As a remedy, the Misra Commission 
suggested that the Delhi administration 
set up a committee to ensure proper 
investigation of the cases, see that FIRs 
were recorded, and if proper investiga¬ 
tion had not been done, to order re¬ 
investigation of the cases. Even other¬ 
wise, under the law, the Delhi adminis¬ 
tration is empowered to order the re¬ 
opening of a case. As a result, the Delhi 
administration, through a notification in 
February 1987, set up a committee 
comprising two members—a retired 
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High Court judge, M.L Jain, and a 
retired CBI officer, A.K. Banerjee. 

Since it was not set up under the 
Commission of Enquiry Act but by an 
administrative fiat, the Jain*Baneijee 
Committee is not meant to submit a 
report or reach any conclusion. Its task 
is to merely monitor the proper inves¬ 
tigation of the offences, which the Misra 
Commission had pointed out. It is as if 
the committee has been empowered to 
reopen the whole issue of the November 
1984 riots. 

A large number of writ petitions were 
submitted to the committee. One of the 
main bodies representing the riot vic¬ 
tims, the Sikh Convention, claims that it 
had great difficulty in persuading people 
to submit new affidavits especially after 
they were given short shrift by the 
Misra Commission. Said the Conven¬ 
tion's leader, Gurcharan Singh Babbar: 
“We told the people that they must have 
faith in the judiciary, and not in the 
bullet. Somehow, we managed to place 
250 affidavits before the committee." 
Some 80 of these petitions blamed 
H.K.L. Bhagat for the violence, 20 
blamed Jagdisli I'ytler, 70 accused Sajjan 
Kumar, 25 blamed Dharam Css Shastri 
and some 22 were against Brahm Yadav, 
ail senior members of the Congress(I). 

The Misra Commission was deluged 
with hundreds of affidavits against these 
leaders, apart from several others 
against Congress(I) councillors Sukhan 
Lai Sood (East Delhi), Ram Narain 
Verma (Nazafgarh), D.R. Chabbra (La- 
jpatnagar), Deep Chand (Ashok Vihar). 
Ashok Kumar (Kalyanpuri), Arjan Dass, 
Vasudev (Buddha Vihar), Dharam Singh 
(West Delhi) and Mela Ram (West 






Injured Sikhs at a camp In Delhi: victims of communal frenzy 


Delhi). Some of the affidavits filed before 
the Jain-Banerjee Committee against 
Sajjan Kumar pointed out that he had 
personally taken part in the orgy of 
violence and murder. 

During one of the first incidents after 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassination, when the 
Punjabi Bagh Gurdwara was attacked, 
Sajjan Kumar allegedly came to the spot 
in a white car, personally directed the 
mobs to attack certain places, and drove 
off. On 1 November, 1984, Kumar 
addressed a meeting in Sultanpun where 
he told the people gathered to “teach the 
Sikhs a lesson." It was from here that 
the Molence started. A large number of 
eyewitnesses testified that they spotted 
Sajjan Kumar “moving around with the 
mobs." When a widow went up to Sajjan 
Kumar at one point and pleaded with him 
to stop the atrocities on her family, he 
said, “Nothing can be done." 

Tytler (left) and Bhagat: indicted 





One of the persons who had been 
examined by the Misra Commission had 
stated tliat he had no difficulty in iden¬ 
tifying Sajjan Kumar during the attack on 
the I^njabiBagh Gurdwara because he 
had seen kumar only two days ago at an 
eye camp which he had attended. Sever¬ 
al others who had appeared before the 
Misra Commission were, at first, aft'aid 
to identify Sajjan Kumar and referred to 
him as a "person in white clothes." But 
later, they named him. 

Many fee! that if the Delhi Police go 


ahead and register a criminal case 
against Sajjan Kumar, they are bound to 
come across a mountain of evidence. 
"There are many others like Kumar who 
will have to be brought to book," said 
H.S. Phoolka of the Citizens Justice. 
Committee which submitted a repre¬ 
sentation to the Jain-Banerjee Commit¬ 
tee. For one thing, it was strange that 
local and second-ranking leaders of the 
Congress(l) were inculpated by the 
Misra Commission, and the elected 
leaders of the party were not even 
commented on for their conduct during 
the riots. "If the junior leaders can be 
blamed," asked Phoolka, "why can’t the 
elected leaders be even discussed?" He 
added that it was heartening that the 
Jain-Baneijee Committee, at least, had 
made a start. 

Remarked Balwant Singh Ramoowa- 
lia, the Akali DalfL) MP, "For three and 
a half years, a large number of innocents 
are being held captive in the Jodhpur jail, 
and for three and a half years the 
murderers of 1984 are roaming the 
streets of Bokaro, Kanpur and Delhi as 
free men." Ramoowalia felt that this, to 
a great extent, had affected the minds of 
people in Punjab. "Bring the guilty of 
1984 to book, and we will isolate the 
extremists from the people," he added. 

Lt Gen. (Retd) Jagjit Singh Arora, 
however, was disappointed that the 
Jain-Baneijee Committee had come up 
with the recommendation to register a 
case against Kumar so late. "The Misra 
Commission had recommended the set¬ 
ting up of two commitjtees, one to 
monitor the investigation of cases 
against civilians and the other to look 
into the cases against the police. Their 
terms have already expired. The Jain- 
Baneijee Committee has instructed the 
Delhi Police to act now. I do not know 
what the other committee is up to," he 
said. 

Nkmal MhnlNBw MM 
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MAHARASHTRA 


AN ACTIVE RETIREMENT 

Vasantdada Patil floats a farmers’ forunton his birthday 


T he occasion perhaps demanded all 
the pomp and grandeur with which it 
was celebrated for it was no ordinary 
birthday. On Friday, 13 November. 
Vasantdada Patil turned 70. P'rom day¬ 
break, people from all walks of life- 
farmers, politicians, et a/—trooped into 
Sangli, Patil's hometown, to felicitate 
the strongman of Maharashtra politics. 
Apart from the local leaders, there were 
political bigwigs from Delhi too. AICC(l) 
general secretary K.N. Singh as well as 
N.K.P. Salve had flown in from the 
capital to be present on the occasion, 
The MPCC(I) chief, Mrs Prabha Rau, 
and the BPCC(I) president, Murli 



Vasantdada Patil: birthday polltica 

Deora, who not long ago had accused 
Dada Patil of sabotaging the Bombay 
Municipal elections, were also present 
along with 75 Congress legislators and 
25 Members of Parliament. It was 
indeed a show of strength for a man who 
had just retired from active politics. 

To many who participated in the 
celebrations, the occasion was reminis¬ 
cent of the show of strength organised 
to mark Sharad Pawar's entry into the 
Congress(l) along with his Congress(S) 
colleagues. On 10 December, 1986, 
Aurangabad was the scene of a massive 
rally where Pawar declared that he was 
joining the Congress(I) to strengthen 
the hands of Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. Pawar also pledged to fight the 
communal and divisive forces in the 
Jv country. 


The shrewd man that he is, Vasant¬ 
dada Patil utilised his well-attended 
birthday bash to float a farmers’ front. In 
his usual flamboyant style, Dada Patil 
announced that the front would counter 
the influence of V. P. Singh's Jan Mor- 
cha. Then, turning towards AICC(I) 
general secretary K.N. Singh, he issued 
a warning: the front would also strive for 
a fair deal for the farmers and if the 
government neglected their aspirations, 
he would launch a peaceful agitation. 
Beyond that, neither Dada Patil nor 
Sharad Pawar, who also spoke on the 
occasion, had any concrete programme 
for the farmers. 

If only Vasantdada Patil had learnt 
from the experience of Sharad Pawar. In 
spite of his repeated pledges of loyalty to 
the Prime Minister, the man who has 
often been referred to as the heir- 
apparent, is still virtually in the political 
wilderness. The Maharashtra cabinet 
has been reshuffled several times after 
Sharad Pawar’s return to the Congres- 
s(I) fold, but neither he nor any of his 
supporters have succeeded in getting a 
berth. Sharad Pawar has also been 
strangely kept out of national politics. 

Though Dada Patil has been trying to 



Vasantdada Patil, Sharad Pawar (extrema 
right) and others at the farmers' rally 

portray himself as a crusader fighting 
against the evil forces represented by 
V.P. Singh and Sharad Joshi, Rajiv 
Gandhi has obviously written him off. 
This was more than clear when Dada 
Patil visited Delhi to discuss the future 
programmes of the new front with the 
Prime Minister. He returned to Bombay 
empty handed and disillusioned. 

it is significant that all the speakers at 
Sangli on 13 November spoke of oppos¬ 
ing Sharad Joshi's Shetkari Sanghatana, 
Vasantdada's brainchild was obviously 
conceived as a challenge to the growing 


THE STARVING CATTLE 


JL n unusual siKht greets the visitor to 
F^Ahmedabad: ht^eds of cows ^ 
buffaloes wander^ about the streets of 
the textile ^ in seardi of food and 
watk. The iihpreced^ted drought has 
led to an a^e scarcity of fodder and 
whatever ti^ is av^ble, is' weS 
beyond the mowia of the -.poor nharfs 
(cattle-breednr^^Left wkh .nm altema- 
t^e, the rtfl^ileave foe aiimals fo 
wander about and fond for foemaelv^ 
For the past fow. months, cattfo* 
t^ieeders bavebeen; ae^tating bdore.the 
EOPHxmtroRf^ /Ahifo^bbad 
Gd|i|[(^oh(AMC). Th^detjenda; foe 
ch^' iMdhontfoa'8^ ^ibw foem to: 

sewage 

foimfo ov^ij iaidi>tarvii« 

cattlei Alfojtv.fobr cmfifoatlcjiC, turned 
tfoivn foe hihiiib dieted 

to j{iteitstfr.:4 ^^ fofong 
loo^ hii^EB!C^i 9 .co«| and fod&Joea fo 
foeo 

■ "‘S'-f' 


hi Ahnoedabad. 

On 26 October members of Gopaiak 
Saha^ Sangh, an association of owners 
of niyich cattle, begw a token fast 
outside the civic building to press thdir< 
demands for growing grass in the seiy^ 
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^ form area to meet the shortage (rf 
fodder whose jmce had hit ^ aU time 
hig^. The abaiis resorted to the hunger 
shnBce after two months of correspond¬ 
ence on the issue ^ not yi^d any 
result 

According to EVabhat Raika and IHiu 
Rabarf of the Sangh, mss rras hi short 
stqiply snd sold at R$ 16 por 20 ^ 
cbouwed to the usual rsde of* RS'4. 

to prr^jy feed their catOp. Ihe 
rahms let the animals wander about and 
'^fend for' themselves. The muoidpd 
' staiG^.howeva’, inqiound them and ^ 
the owners heavily. Surpds^gly 
''I'thwught the -AMC it$a|f dhl-iica^'’fad!^ 
«iouih grass to feed the seised .cows 
and buSefoes and this upMt the 'iaharw. 

The dvk authorities argue that. R 
‘ grs^ was grown in the sewage 
the' 'vast area vdtl become a h(«e<^ 
.-Ahttnd for moaqmtoes-thus poisijiig^a 
baih fouard to residents of the.oaaihy 
' '{K^fodB^s. .It i# afeM ta«ed thatitlr 
fatmors (he Imi 

' 0 veB to them foe 0 KiBilq( gm is IM 
fo the The metis thSi^' 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


CHALLENGING THE DICTATOR 


Sreenivasulu Reddy is sacked from the cabinet and party 

O nly two months ago, Andhra i extra-constitutional authority wielded b 
Pradesh chief minister N.T. Rama chief minister’s son-in-law, Chandrabab 


influence of the Sanghatana and its 
leader. But it is difficult to understand 
how the Patil-Pawar combine can talk of 
opposing Sharad Joshi at a time when the 
Congress(I) under chief minister S.B. 
Chavan as well as Sharad Joshi are both 
waging a battle apinst the powerful 
sugar and cooperative barons. 

'I'he coming months arc' likely to 
witness a power struggle at two levels: 
between the farmers and the govern¬ 
ment for remunerative prices, and be¬ 
tween the sugar barons and the Shetkari 
Sanghatana. Only time can tell what role 
Patil’s farmers’ forum will play. 

Olga TaHla/fiofnlRay 


Pradesh chief minister N.T. Rama 
Rao had spearheaded a statewide cam¬ 
paign to raise public opinion against the 
Bofors and Fairfax issues. Yet, in a 
sudden turn of events, the seemingly 
infallible strongman of Andhra politics is 
fighting to defend himself against 
charges of comip- Sraanivaaulu Racidy; 
tion and nepotism 
levelled by N. 

Sreenivasulu Reddy, 
till recently the num¬ 
ber two in the NTR 
cabinet. The chief 
minister sometime 
ago issued a show- 
cause notice to Red¬ 
dy for levelling these 
charges, and has 
now removed him 
from the cabinet as 
well as from the party 
membership. 

Reddy, on his 
part, has retaliate 
by undertaking ex¬ 
tensive tours of the 
state to raise public 
opinion against the_ 


extra-constitutional authority wielded by 
chief minister’s son-in-law, Chandrababli 
Naidu. Reddy has alleged that Naidu tos 
misused his proximity to the chief minis¬ 
ter and has a hand in many corrupt deals. 

^The snapping of ties between NTO 
and his erstwhOe trusted aide was the 
culmination of two months of shadow- 
chaltanglnof^ 



the 1, iJSO^hecte^ ki tfae,]form» about 680 
hectares tiave beeh occupied 

byfiom 250 farmeni who, snu* W75, 
have h8en revising mate die area 
despite tefiOtordc^ Indeed^ the AMC 
has^beto phabie to tdee of the 
U2(Miectare dii^ed land bemuse the 
la the ^e has always been 

very 

fteir battle 

Mdthppt thp par^ 

ate egi^m afowi^ {grass on 

up 

to 

tm ogfot^piistB. 
Now tifot 'tiie dnc authin^ have 
asked the .<iittle.owaer!i fo Arat ensure 
thst. ths .dtemtod Mid-b ideated of the 
temids, m dtoathin. has-only become 
morb ccblipiiey. wonteir,^ ifie lafom 
two erf loadenftaro on Indefinite 
foSC tor* briiQr aV tben' 

coipbra-. 

boo « toe 




boxing. The sparks first flew when 
Reddy, who was then the state’s re¬ 
venue minister, talked to the press 
about Naidu’s increasing involvement in 
matters of governance. Naidu, he 
alleged, even attended cabinet meetings 
held at NTR’s residence. What reaDy 
provoked Reddy to take to the confron- 
tationist course is not known, but insid¬ 
ers feel that Reddy resented Chandraba- 
bu Naidu’s efforts to build up his own 
image in the party. There was an 
attempt to patch up their differences, 
but after smiling together before flash¬ 
bulbs, the two former friends went their 
own ways—with Reddy once again mak¬ 
ing charges against Naidu. 

Reddy’s dissension has come at a time 
when Runa Rao is under tremendous 
pressure as a result of the two writ 
petitions against him which have been 
admitted by the Andhra Pradesh High 
Court. The petitions, filed by Congres- 
s(I) leader Dronamr^u Satyanarayana, 
have levelled corruption charges against 
NTR and asked for the setting up of a 
commission to inquire into the charges 
which include income-tax violations. 

Sreenivasulu Reddy has, among other 
things, alleged that Chandrababu Naidu- 










1;/^ ' took Rs 2.5 crores from an arrack 
contractor in Madras just before the 

1984 parliamentary elections. He has 

also accused the chief minister of violat- 
i;' ing the Hyderabad city master plan and 

V zoning regulations by converting the 

Ramakrishna Studios owned by his fami- 
' ly into a bar and restaurant without 
obtaining the permission of the civic 
body. According to Reddy, the CM has 
rendered many other illegal favours to 
private parties. 

The chief minister, meanwhile, in his 
characteristic manner, retorted that he 
; will order an enquiry if Sreenivasulu 
Reddy gives his charges in writing. But 
an unrelenting Reddy has replied that 
since the CM had taken action against 
' him on the basis of press reports, he 
; should do the same regarding allegations 
against himself. Ironically, neither the 
CM nor his son-in-law has come out with 
any categorical denial of the charges 
levelled against them. 



NT. Rama Rao; eomarad 


Reddy’s campaign might not be able to 
whip up any dissidence within the Telu- 
^ Desam against NTR at the present 
juncture, given the firm grip that the CM 
has over the party and the state. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that 
NTR’s sanyasi image is sure to get 
sullied somewhat as some of the mud 
has begun to stick, especially after the 
writ petitions. 

^^SUuibha Sln^iHythnlMHi 


I ASSAM 

I THE POISONED FIELDS 

i ONGC has been pulled up for violating pollution laws 


I s the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ONGC) the single largest polluter of 
I the environment in Assam? Yes, accord- 
, ing to the state pollution control board. 

I In the last five years, the ONGC, which 
I is engaged in drilling oil from 37 rigs and 
I processing it in 28 installations in 
^ Assam, has been pulled up at least three 
times for not enforcing the norms laid 
I down by the board. Obviously, weary of 
i any positive response, this year the 
board has not just castigated the ONGC 
but has formulated a set of guidelines 
which the oil company has been directed 
to implement in right earnest. 

The precondition on which the state 
government pennitted the ONGC to 
commence operations was that *'basti 
land and land under standing crops will 
not be disturbed as far as possible. ” But 
most of the potential drilling sites were 
found in the midst of cultivated land lying 
close to villages and bastis, or in the 
vicinity of lea gardens, most of which 
are located in Sibsagar distnct of upper 
Assam. 

Since both drilling and processing of 
crude oil are inherently pollution-causing 
operations, the ONGC's activities have 
spelt disaster for the farmers. Vast 
areas of cultivated land are periodically 
damaged by effluents discharged from 
the drilling or production sites. The toxic 
discharge often permeates the soil and 
renders it totally unfit for agriculture, 
says a report prepared by Dr H.P. 
Borthakur and Dr K. Chandra, both 
researchers at the Assam Agricultural 
University, Jorhal. In two areas studied 
by the scientists--Lakhwa and Geleki— 
they found that almost all the crops 
grown around ON(jC’s processing in¬ 
stallations were completely devastated. 
Faddy saplings had died prematurely; 
fruits and leaves had withered away in 
patches. Soil samples collected from 
these areas showed a high percentage of 
nitrogen, and almost negligible traces of 
valuable inputs like phosphorus and 
potash, which the report points out, 
were bound to lower crop yields in the 
years to come. Water samples collected 
from certain sites were found to contain 
inordinately large amounts of calcium 
and magnesium, which “caused certain 
imbalances in the soil nutrients and 
ultimately the effect was reflected in the 
young seedlings.” 

“On an average 1 receive one com¬ 
plaint against the ONGC every day, and 


ipost of them pertain to the destruction i 
of standing crops,” said P.K. Sharma, 
the district commissioner (DC) of Sibsa¬ 
gar. Spokesmen of the (JNGC, howev- | 
er, dismiss most of these complaints as 
“fabricated” and motivated with the 
objective of claiming compensations. 
But, countered the DC, “F'arming is the 
main sustenance of people living in this 
area, so who would willingly destroy his , 
crops just to make some money? 
Secondly, if the officials feel all the 
complaints are motivated, why don’t 
they challenge some of them at least?” 

The ONGC’s record of payment of 
compensations bears out the strength of 
Sharma's contention; the amounts it has 
been paying have been increasing every 
year. In 1985-86, the company paid Rs 
3.8 lakhs as compensation, whereas this 
year, it has already shelled out Rs 12.2 
lakhs. 

There are other charges against the 
ONGC as well. Cattle, fish and fowls 
have reportedly perished in waste mat¬ 
ter emanating from the rigs. According 
to Dr B.K. Doley, who is in charge of 


j A flare pit of the ONGC: violating laws 
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An ONGC oil station: source of pollution 


the veterinary hospital in Nazira, where 
ONGC is headquartered, post-mortems 
of cows and bullocks have often proved 
that they died after swallowing crude oil. 

The pollution has also taken its toll on 
the silk industry for which Sibsagar is 



famous. The larvae of a rare species ot 
silk worms found in this area draw dieir 
sustenance from the sum trees, which 
grow in the region. The smoke emitted 
by the burning of crude oil remnants at 
rig sites blackens and chars the trees, 
and causes the larvae to shrivel and die. 
The Sibsagar DC pointed out that com¬ 
pensations paid for damages to sericul- 
turists were steadily mounting. 

Its adverse effects on the economy 
apart, the pollution caused by the ONGC 
is also perceived as a threat to the health 
of the people. Dr Mubidri Rahman of the 
primary health centre in Geleki town, 
around which ONGC has numerous pits, 
said that water in the area contained a 
high percentage of iron, which led to 
abdominal complaints throughout the 
year, whereas their incidence was only 
seasonal in the other districts where he 
had worked. 

Production per se would have posed 
no environmental threat were it not for 
the fact that the superfluous gas that is 
generated has found few takers, and 
consequently, had to be flared con¬ 
tinuously. This process has had the most 
adverse impact, because, according to 
the pollution board engineer, “ONGC 
has not followed the most basic norms to 
control contamination”. 

It was not just natural gas that was 
being burnt, but the residual matter also 
contained water and crude oil. Although 
ONGC claimed that all of this was 
effectively disposed of, analyses of wa¬ 
ter samples collected from the flare 
pit-heads showed otherwise. One such 
analysis conducted in 1982 showed the 
presence of a high percentage of oil, 
nitrogen, and chloride. Even 

today, the picture is no better. 

A more dangerous fallout of the flaring 
operation has been the generation of 
excessive heat and light from the gas 
gathering stations, which as the agri¬ 
cultural university report shows, has 
retarded the growth of crops. For exam¬ 
ple, in order to mature, paddy saplings 
require a continuous phase of total 
darkness and low temperature. Since 
flaring is an ongoing process, rice crops 
were deprived of this condition, result¬ 
ing in their destruction. 

An alternative to the present method 
of “vertical” flaring is the “horizontal” 
one, which has been effective in the one 
site where it was tested out in Rudrasa- 
gar, ONGC has assured that it will be 
adopted in other places too, but rather 
than bide time, the pollution control 
board feels a more desirable step would 
be to suspend flaring between October 
and November, till the crops fiilly ma¬ 
ture. 


SPORTS 

ABUMBUNG 

START 

The third SA F Games begin 
amidst confusion 

T he third South Asian Federation 
(SAF) Games began amidst con¬ 
troversy in Calcutta on 20 November. 
And, judging by the ineptitude of the ; 
orgs^sers, it is likely to end in similar 
fa^on. To those like this correspon¬ 
dent, who had seen the first and second 
SAF Games in Kathmandu and Dhcdc^ 
respectively, Calcutta was a very big 
let-down. 

A couple of days before the scheduled 
start, a delegation from Afghanistan 
arrived in the city, claiming it had sent 
its application for membership of the 
South Asian Sports Federation (SASF) 
and its entry application for the third 
Games, three months ago. The organic^ v 
ers were caught flat-footed, because the' 
Afghans said they had clearance fron^ 
the central government and the sports * . 
ministry had reportedly asked them to 
proceed to Calcutta and take part in the 
Games. 

But the executive committee of SASF 
met on 20 November and decided to 


VenkaUiraman at the opening Mremony 
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The spectacular Inaugural ceremony: one up on the Delhi Aalad 


reject the Afghan plea for admission on 
the ground that it was too late, and 
acceding to the request would mean 
flouting of the SASF constitution. It is 
learnt that Pakistan vehemently ob¬ 
jected to Afghanistan's entry. Bang¬ 
ladesh reportedly supported the Pakista¬ 
ni contention. India, as hosts and the 
initiators of the move for Afghanistan’s 
inclusion, had to side with the existing 
member nations in order not to jeopar¬ 
dise the third Games. The Afghan minis¬ 
ter and Olympic association chief, Nad 
Ali, said. “It was a political decision. We 
are sorry that things came to such a 
pass. We will take up the matter of our 
entry at the appropriate level. After all, 
we had sent all our relevant papers well 
in time to the Indian embassy in Kabul.” 

Be that as it may, the Afghan incident 
did not cast a shadow over the gala 
A photographer being manhandled by the police 


opening of the third SAF Games at the 
120,000-capacity Yuva Bharati Kriran- 
gan, popularly referred to as the Salt 
Lake Stadium. What did create problems 
at every level was the shoddy organisa¬ 
tion of the Games. Media personnel 
were the worst hit, with no one among 
the organisers knowing anything about 
anything. 

The Games flame was brought from 
the Bangladesh border in a torch relay to 
Calcutta. The whole event was misman¬ 
aged with Milkha Singh being one of the 
casualties. He was supposed to carry 
the torch up to the Netaji Indoor Sta¬ 
dium along with veteran footballer Sailen 
Manna. The ‘Flying Sikh' went flying 
when over-enthusiastic co-runners, or 
volunteers or whatever these non¬ 
entities called themselves, in their bid to 
be photographed on the last lap, 



crowded him out till he fell. He was 
given first aid and a massage. Manna, 
too, found it very difficult to reach the 
indoor stadium. 

Strangely, the relay runners who 
brought the flame from the Net^i Indoor 
Stadium to the new-look Yuva Bharati 
Krirangan, were treated shabbfly by the 
organisers. Among them were veteran 
Bengal runners who had represented 
the country. They were not issued 
passes to the inaugurationn:eremony by 
the torch relay committee. “I have 
never been so insulted in my life,” said 
Balai Das, who had won a silver medal in 
the first Asian Games held in New Delhi 
in 1951. “I have not been paid to run 
with the torch. 1 thought it was an 
honour. But look at the treatment meted 
out to us.” The organisers finally issued 
some passes, but only at 8 pm, well after 
the inauguration was over! 

The inauguration itself started late, 
with President R. Venkataraman arriv¬ 
ing seven minutes after the scheduled 
3.30 opening time. Then, Milkha Singh 
stopped midway through a lap with the 
torch, because the flame went off. A 
quick-thinking bystander re-lit it. After 
the President had declared the Games 
open, the cultural show got off to a false 
start when the wrong tape was played in 
place of the “SAF anthem” specially 
composed by Ananda Shankar. But 
thereafter, the pagaent went on uninter¬ 
rupted, some spectators saying that it 
was qualitatively better than the Asiad 
show in Delhi five years ago. 

But the mismanagement may be the 
most lingering memory of the SAF 
Games, ^curity was so tight at the 
main stadium at Salt Lake that some 
dignitaries, including representatives 
from Pakistan and Nepal, were initially 
refused entry at the VIP gate. Technical 
director for the football team, Amal 
Datta, had to find a devious route to get 
into the stadium, although it was known 
, that he was to tak^ part in themarchpast 
of the teams. 

The high point of the entire drama 
was the near-manhandling of a press 
photographer by Ms Kalyani 
Choudhury, district magistrate. North 
24-Parganas. The photographer, Nikhil 
Bhattachaijee, of the Ananda Bazar 
Group of Publications, said he was 
taking top-angle shots of the opening 
ceremony from the stadium when he 
was accosted by th!F lady in question, 
who threatened to have him thrown out. 
The photographer has decided to take 
up the matter with the chief minister, 
Jyoti Basu, who, along with the central 
minister of state for sports , Mrs 
Margaret Alva, was present at the 
ceremony. 
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' IlMisIdllftiMnsobMStloviwHhLJbM' 

O n June 14, 1985, two 
Lebanese men hUacked 
TWA Flight 847 taking off 
from Athens en route to 
Rome, and forced it first to 
land in Beirut a^ then to fly on to 
Algiers. Thus began a seventeen-day, 
Udevised h 08 U«e ordeaL a video-age 
tejaddn^ The White Honse Skuetion 
Roonv the CIA operations centre, in- 
dM the entire wosU, receteed 
.heat eqne^tiiSdei^ 


conducted interviews with the pilot and 
continuously monitoted the hijack scene. 

A US Navy sailor, Robert Dean 
Stethem, 4 ^ was kflied, but aB the other 
passengers, including thirty-nine Amer¬ 
icans, were eventually released un- 
faatmiMl, 

Mi^iaite, Chsey and the offier 
seivor aadondl-becttrity principals real¬ 
ised that the Admmfaitration had been 
.tbirtunate cqnipated to the 444.days. o( 
thd CifrtiH! ban IfostaM Ctbis. BiRtbay,: 


'had lurther - ffw 

Wettoeaaea of tfteAdiwnis- 
frhtion's antLterhfrlBt capar. 
faulty and the lade of ah 
dfective policy. The images 
of bundiation and vtdnefi^ 
ity invited madmen and-frna- 
tics to strike and then caB in- 
the TV cam^s. 

' Though Casey waant bee*- 
tain who was betand the.- 
hijacking, the CIA’s beat 
ovenll intelligence on spon¬ 
sorship of terrorism was stO . 
. on Qaddafi and Libya. Qadda- 
fi used less sophisticated 
cryptographic equipment and 
codes, so the NSA broke 
them consistently. .Tj|n' 
shea manbers of interc^ 
made Qaddfi appear the niOlt; 
active md de&ated of 
rorists. Ifis operatives tydi?, 
sloppy, they left trails. Syria'; 
and Iran, in contrast, were' 
moe disepiined, they oper-. 
ated in the shadows. 

In policy terms, there 
seemed an (pportunity to 
join the twin gc^ of confoat- 
ing Qaddafi and confoating. 
terrorism. 

Casey had kept up a drum¬ 
beat of consciousness-rai^ 
about Qaddafi’s activities 
UHtxigh int^gence report¬ 
ing regular, formal esti- 
nntes. monffu ear- 

fier, in March 1985, he had 
fosued a Special Nationai In¬ 
telligence Estimate (^lE) 
titled "Libya's Qaddafi; The 
Challenge to the United 
States and Western In¬ 
terests”. For the next eight-, 
een monhs, the 23 page 
SECRET report predicted , 
Qaddafi would be stin^ UP • 
trouble worldwide; intelfi-. . 
gence showed that Libya ; 
provided 'Imoney, weapons, ; 
__ a base of operations, travel^. ' \ 
AP assistance or training., :tb"‘^ 
some 30 insurgent, rsdi^ or. • 
terrorist groups”, ’ ‘ ■ 

The SNIE contamed a ftiO-colour foU -;] 
out map of the wcwid on which Qaddaffg- 1 ; 
subversive tentacles were dhown inflkL': 
trating the planet on a scale nettrij(!.i 
equivalent to portraits of Soviet mqMif; 
^ in the 1950s done by the John BikIl 
S ociety that showed the woiU girowipi|j.t 
slowly "ted", bi the SNIE’s map, epfiprv 
tries were cokxiied red where iri^'- 
ggnee slfowed Qaddafi suppmtftig 
g^ or terrmist groups, frfoluded*^ j 
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Guatemala, El Salvador, Colombia, 
Chile, the Dominican Republic, Spain. 
Turkey, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakiatan, 
ladesh. Thailmd, the Philippines, Niger, 
Chad, Sudan, Namibia and ei^t oUier 
African countries. 

Another group of countries was col¬ 
oured yellow on the map, to indicate 
where intelligence showed Qaddafi med- 
db^ by providing dnancial support to 
die poBti^ oppositim or leftist politi- 
' dans. These induded Austria, Britain, 
Costa Rica, St Luda, Domiraca, Anti- 
^ and Austraha. 

.A Mcond SNIE map d^acted a large 
drde centred in Libya and extending 
over the northern hdf of Africa, into the 
Meditetranean and reaching as far as 
Moscow. Ibis was the range Qaddafi 
codd project his military power his 
Soviet'StqipiHMl TU'22 bombers and F* 
dais sdbmtuines. The estimate said tluit 
Qaddad bad become "a judicious pditical 
calcidator” with new sen-confidence that 
mi{^t "spur him to fiulher ami potential¬ 
ly mote dsngerous adventurism”. 

In a key section, the estunate added; 
“We believe Qaddafi would direotly 
target US perSoimel or installations if 
.he: 

, * could ^ away with the attack without 
k,US ret^ation. 


• believed the US was engaging in a 
direct threat to his person or was 
actively attempting to overthrow his 
regime”. 

Casey was proud of the estimate, 
which he felt put the finger on the 
problem. The State Department intelk- 
gence division demurred mildly. Qadda- 
fi’s ptimar/ goal, it said, was to destroy 
his oppcmnts, and his secondary goal 
was regional dominance. 

At the White House, McFarlane kept 
Qaddafi at the center 
of attention. President 
Reagan signed an April 
30 National Security 
Decision Directive 
(NSDD), No 168, “US 
Poficy Toward North 
Africa,” The six-page 
SECHET directive 
said, "An NSC duired 
interagency group 
dall be eatabUuied to 
review US strategy 
toward and to 
prepate po»y tq^ons 
to contdn Qsd^’s 
subversive activities,” 

. thSK ware six ordem 
to ti» mate 
ments. The most not¬ 


“F 

■ low 


lower" was the 
overall top-sccret 
code-name designator 
given toanti-Qaddafi 
operations and plans. Only 
about two dozen officials 
including the President and 
Casey, were given access 


able was: “The Department of Defence 
will review Stairstep Exercise {xrogram- 
me and forward options and recom¬ 
mendations. ” "Stairstep” was the opera¬ 
tion name given to an exercise that 
would be conducted off the coast of 
Libya. 

As Casey kept up the drive against 
Qaddafi, the NSA arid the analysts in aU 
the intelligence agencies knew he* 
wanted reports, so they stoked the 
fires. The May 9, 1985, TOP SECRET 
National Intelligence 
Dafly (NID) indu^ a 
review of LSqra oo the 
first anniversaty ef tile 
May 8, 1984. cbm 
attempt, when Qbida-* 
fi's banacks had been 
attacked. The NItif 
said that the ootoifol 
was stfll an active tor- 
letisL and that Mbya 
was aaremiy support¬ 
ing a pl&t to nm a 
trude bomb, iiito tim 
US Embassy in jpuro. 
Acomtinig to % NlDf 
Libyan mdiiidimt .anti 
exile ihovafrieiiis; 
hmi^by^rati^ 
Front for the Saiviti^v 










of Libya (NFSL), were hoping to blow 
up a military installation in Libya to 
demonstrate their presence on Qaddafi*s 
soil. 

Libyan activities were followed daily. 
Libya was discussing the purchase of 
advanced MiG-29s and T-32 tanks from 
the Soviets; it was negotiating a $500 
million arms agreement with Greece; it 
was planning a two-month military exer¬ 
cise with Turkey: there was a human- 
source report on the formation of two 
naval ‘‘special operations units to con¬ 
duct commando and terrorist" raids, 
headed by Lieutenant Colonel Hijazi, “a 
senior aide to Libyan leader Qaddafi", 
there were satellite photography reports 
on the missile loads on Libyan MiG-33 
Flogger-B interceptors, and so forth. 

One report had concluded that "Qad- 
dafi's opponents in exile still pose no 
major direct tlireat to his tenure," but it 
noted that the exiles were "receiving 
money, training and even use of territory 
from Egypt, Algeria, Sudan, Iraq and 
Arafat’s faction of the PLO". 

So now, after the TWA P'light 847 
crisis in June, the Administration was 
primed to act. In the middle of JuV» at an 
NSPG session in the White House, 
McFarlane opened the meeting with 
President Reagan and other top foreign- 
policy advisers by noting that economic 
sanctions and diplomatic pressure had 
not curtailed Qaddafi. Stronger mea¬ 
sures were needed. Casey, Shultz, 
Weinberger and the others agreed. Such 
broad consensus was rare, and an all¬ 
fronts plan was adopted. 

“Flower” was the overall top-secret 
code-name designator given to anti- 
Qaddafi operations and plans. Only about 
two dozen officials, including the Presi- 

I dent and Casey, were given access. 
Under Flower, “Tulip was the code 
name for a CIA covert operation de¬ 
signed to topple Qaddafi by supporting 
anti-Qaddafi exile movements, including 
the National Front for the Salvation of 
Libya, and the efforts of other countries 
such as Egypt that wanted Qaddafi out. 

“Rose” was another code name, for 
planning a preemptive military strike on 
Libya in concert with US allies, especial¬ 
ly Egypt, llie United States would 
supply air support, and one target would 
be Qaddafi's barracks, which would be 
considered a military or terrorist coor¬ 
dination center. 

At one meeting, the main question 
that arose was the one that had plagu^ 
the Administration for years: Would this 
be assassination? The President said 
that they should not worry about the 
MSassmation prohibition. He would per- 
sonaBy take the heat on that if Qaddafi 
were killed. 
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No one could ask for more; the 
question was considered settled. 

The covert pressure in 1 ulip and the 
milita^ planning in Rose were designed 
to reinforce each other. But if they 
failed, together they might force a state 
of alert and crisis in Libya, so that 
anti-Qaddafi elements in the Libyan 
military could overthrow him. 

A speech was secretly drafted for the 
President to announce a preemptive or 
retaliatory attack. 


T 

■ he NSA provided ten 
intercepts of Mubarak discussing 
the final plan to ship out the 
hijackers. For Poindexter and 
North, it was as good as being in 
the Egyptian President's office 



At Langley, Bob Gates, the deputy 
for intelligence, headed up a quick sum¬ 
mary study for Casey, analysing the 
pros and cons for preemptive military 
action. A TOP SECRET paper of July 15 
presented Gates's conclusion: Though 
there were downsides, it was an oppor¬ 
tunity to redraw the map of North 
Africa. 

* ★ ♦ 

Meanwhile, the National Security 
Council was pushing the Rose planning 
for a joint US-Egyptian attack on Libya. 
As with Iran, there were bitter divisions 
among Reagan’s top advisers. Shultz 
was opposed and had secretly sum¬ 
moned the US ambassador in Cairo, 
Nicholas a. Veliotes, back to Washing¬ 
ton to rebut the NSC plan. “You won't 
believe what these madmen in the White 
House have come up with now,” one of 
Shultz’s top deputies told Veliotes when 
he arrived in Washington. After a 
weekend of intense work, Shultz and 
Veliotes believed they had turned tte 
planning to a ‘contingency’ and intofreac- 
dve and defensive scenarios’. 

McFarlane was focusing on the up- 
omiing Reagan-Gorbachev summit, so 







his deputy, Poindexter, was in charge of Foreign Minister. Mubarak liad been ICgyptair Boeing 737 jet was on the 

the Libyan planning. Poindexter insisted saying publicly that the four PLO hijack- runway at al-Maza Air Base in Cairo, 

on visiting Cairo himself to meet with ers had left Egypt. The intercept told a North knew that such precise .intelli- 

Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak to different story. In the intercepted con- gence was a rarity,in this case an oppor- 
continue Rose. State and Veliotes tried versation, Mubarak told his horeign tunity that would not last. He presented 

to call It off, but over the Labour Day Minister that the hijackers were still in a bold plan to Poindexter: intercept the 

weekend Poindexter arnved in Cairo Egypt. He shouted that George Shultz Egyptair plane with US jets and force it 

carrying President Reagan s promise of was “crazy” to think that Egypt could to land at a NATO base in Sicily; then 

direct US combat support. Before turn over the hijackers to the United capture the hijackers. 

Poindexter could present his hard-line States as requested. E)gypt was an Arab I'he idea was relayed to the Presi- 

version of the plan, the Egyptian Presi- country and could not turn its back on dent, who was in Chicago. He gave his 
dent, an impatient man with a prefer- PLO brothers, after all. approval. • 

ence for talking rather than listening, By eleven tliat morning, another in- Over the rest of the afternoon, the 
interrupted. tercept arrived at the Situation Room. In NSA provided ten intercepts of Mubarak 

“Look, Admiral," Mubarak said, it Mubarak mentioned the number of the discussing the final plan to ship out the 

“when we decide to attack Libya it will plane that would be leaving in several hijackers. For Poindexter and North, it 

be our decision and on our timetable." hours with the four hijackers, 'fhe was as good as being in the Egyptian 

President's office. The transcripts 
showed Mubarak’s distress as he man¬ 
oeuvred. At first he had not known of 
Klinghoffer’s murder; then, when he 
found out, he had grasped its signifi¬ 
cance and realised that the United States 
would have to act. He had yelled and 
screamed at his aides, demanding to 
know why he had not been informed at 
once. 

ITie NSA passed to the White House 
the time of the four hijackers’ arrival at 
the plane, the flight number and the 
flight plan for the trip to the PLO in 
_ Algiers. Later that afternoon, four F-14s 

Former CIA director Turner (left) explaining the Middle East situation; (bottom) Robert Qates^former deputy director of CIA 

Poindexter had meetings with the ||H|||||||||||||||||^^ 
senior Egyptians in the Defence Minis- 

try, where was better ^ .^-r 

received. Despite Mubarak’s 
reluctance, Poindexter was convinced 
he had a read on President Reagan’s 
desires for action, and in the end that k ▼ i 

would be the important factor. k i 

In October, the Italian cruise ship 
Achille Lauro, with 438 on board, was 
hijacked by four PLO terrorists, and the 
White House went on terrorist alert. 

One American, 69-year-old Leon Kling- 
hoffer, was murdered in his wheel chir 
and thrown overboard, providing a 
needed symbol. The cruise ship, still 
held hostage by the hijackers, docked in 
Egypt. 

Mubarak hated the secure voice sys- 
tern that had been supplied to him by the 
United States. It had a push-to-talk 
handset, so that the person on the other 
end could not receive while talking. That 
made it hard to interrupt. So Mubarak 
used an ordinary phone. Stepped-up US 
intelligence gathering in Egypt, pa^cu- 
larly by the NSA and satellites, had been 
ordered. Early on the morning of Thurs¬ 
day, October 10, Mubarak was inter¬ 
cepted and the information arrived at the 
White House Situation Room within half 
an hour in a top-secret code-word mes¬ 
sage. It was a short transcript of a , 
conversation between Mubar^ and his I 


I Foreign Minister. Mubarak liad boon 
’ saying publicly that the four PLO hijack¬ 
ers had left Egypt. The iiitorcept told a 
different story. In the inteicopted con¬ 
versation, Mubarak told his horeign 
Minister that the hijackers were still in 
Egypt. He sliouted that George Shultz 
was “crazy" to think that Egypt could 
turn over the hijackers to the United 
States as requested. Egypt was an Arab 
country and could not turn its back on 
PLO brothers, after all. 

By eleven tliat morning, another in¬ 
tercept arrived at the Situation Room. In 
it Mubarak mentioned the number of the 
plane that would be leaving in several 
hours with the four hijackers. 'I'he 



ubarak 
hated the secure 
voice system that 
had been supplied to 
him by the United 
States. It had a 
push-to-talk handset, 
so that the person on 
the other end could 
not receive while 
talking. That made it 
hard to interrupt. So 
Mubarak used an 
ordinary phone 
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asey 

replied that the CIA 
would help those 
who wanted to 
remove Qaddafi. 
Those people might 
try to assassinate 
him, but that was not 
the CIA plan. 
Durenbergerand 
Leahy argued that 
support to potential 
murderers was 
murder, period 




Ronald Reagan, Gaorgo Buah and William Casey 


from the USS Saratoga intercepted the 
Egyptair plane and forced it down in 
Sicily. Italy would put the hijackers on 
trial. 

The next morning Reagan stood when 
Poindexter entered the room, raised his 
hand in a military greeting, and said, “1 
salute the Navy.” 

The inch-thick packet containing 
dozens of pages of transcripts of Mubar¬ 
ak's conversations had been the key- 
giving specific plans, intentions, state of 
mind, Mubarak’s determination to deliv¬ 
er the hijackers to the PLO, the when 
and the how. Reagan was flooded with 
praise from the public. Republicans and 
Democrats. It was his first clearcut 
victory over terrorists. Knowing the 
importance of the intercepts, the next 
time the President saw Casey the Com¬ 
mander in Chief almost bowed before his 
DCI. It was a sweet victory for Casey. 
Many of the skeptics, including Bob 
Gates, had argued that timely tactical 
intelligence was not a realistic expecta¬ 
tion. When the intelligence agencies did 
provide it, Gates felt it was just damn 
good luck. But Casey had made his own 
luck; this was what he had been working 
for to prove the value of spying. 

About two weeks later, Mubarak 
(fiscovered a tap on his office phone, but 
the NSA had more advanced methods 
^ continued to gettranscripts, includ - 
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ing one later that month showing Mubar¬ 
ak’s fury at the Syrians for returning 
Klinghoffer’s body, which had washed 
ashore, to the United States govern¬ 
ment. 

* + 

I had received a tip that fall that the 
Qaddafi obsession in the White House 
and the CIA had reached a peak, and 
that plans were being made for a senous 
covert operation to undermine him. 
”Shultz is confidence inspiring,” said one 
source, who added that the Secretary of 
State had been the strongest advocate, 
’‘laying it out m this way as if it’s the 
Lord’s own idea.” The source said. ”1 
wouldn't touch it with a ten-foot pole.” 
To which another, more senior source 
added, “Why such a short pole? I 
wouldn't touch it with a twenty-foot 
pole.” 

The CIA covert portion of the plan, 
Tulip, was presented to the Senate and 
Housing intelligence committees. Only 
the thinnest possible majorities sup¬ 
ported the anti-Qaddafi plan—eight to 
seven in the Senate committee, and nine 
to seven in the House committee. 

Even though the new Senate commit¬ 
tee chairman, David Durenberger, and 
the new Vice-Chairman, Patrick Leahy, 
were not buying, they had not been able 
to Wng along a muyority of their commit¬ 


tee. They asked how such a plan for 
support to exiles and dissidents would 
avoid the prohibition on assassination, 
since the exile movement wanted Qad¬ 
dafi dead. 

Casey fieplied that the CIA would help 
those who wanted to remove Qaddafi. 
Those people might try to assassinate 
him, but that was not the CIA plan. 

Durenberger and Leahy argued that 
support to potential murderers was 
murder, period. 

Casey held his ground. The President 
had authorised it; the Congress could 
cut off the funding. 

Okay, the two senators said, and then 
they asked for every single operational 
detail, who, what, where, when. They 
pored through every file, looked under 
every bed. They sent a top-set;ret letter 
directly to Reagan, protesting vehe¬ 
mently, asking how this would not be 
“assassination”. 'I'he White House re- 
I sponded that there was no plan to 
assassinate and requested that the sena¬ 
tors delete the inflammatory word 
“assassination” from their letter. They 
refused. 


T wo days after Christmas, terrorists 
in coordinated attacks struck the 
Rome and Vienna airports, killing 19 
people, including five Americans, among 
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them Natasha Simpson, age 11. Televi¬ 
sion pictures of the holiday slaughter 
were particularly gruesome, bodies and 
devastation littering the terminals and 
resembling a Mafia hit. The President, 
at his California ranch,was stunned. Both 
the CIA and the NSC suspected that 
Libya was responsible. A round of 
meetings began at the White House. 
Casey's men at these crisis meetings 
were Bert Dunn from Operations and 
Richard Kerr, Gates's deputy. They 
thought Abu Nidal, who was presently in 
Libya, was behind the attacks, but they 
couldn't be sure. ITie hardest piece of 
evidence was circumstantial: a report 
showing that Qaddafi agents had trans¬ 
ferred $1 million to an Abu Nidal bank 
account in Bulgaria, but that had hap¬ 
pened several years earlier. 

Targets were assembled for a military 
response, ranging from a terrorist train¬ 
ing camp near a fonner golf course in 
Tripoli to intelligence headquarters in 
downtown Tripoli, On the second day of 
meetings, the Pentagon raised cautions. 
The Soviets had 1,500 advisers in Libya, 
and 600 were involved in air defence. 
How many Soviets would die in a->US air 
attack? What would that mean? Every¬ 
thing was put on hold until the President 
returned. 

Meanwhile, North asked Sporkin to 
draft a new, expanded finding on Iran 
that laid out a covert intelligence opera¬ 
tion coordinating with friendly foreign 
liaison services (i.e., Israel) and indi¬ 
viduals (i.e., Ghorbanifar and Secord). It 
had two purposes: “establishing a more 
moderate government in Iran and 
obtaining from them significant intelli¬ 
gence not otherwise obtainable '' 

Hostages or hostage rescue were not 
mentioned. Sporkin pulled Casey off a 
golf course in Florida to take a phone 
call. The line was not secure, so Sporkin 
said he had been asked to supply “cer¬ 
tain services" to the White House and to 
attend another meeting. Did Casey 
know what was going on? 

No, Casey said. 

“Do you want me to attend this 
meeting?" 

Go ^ead, but keep me advised, the 
DCI said. 

That night, 3 January, Sporkin met 
with North, who said he would advise 
Casey. 

Sunday morning, 5 January, North 
called Sporkin at home. The two of them 
were to meet later with the Director, 
who was en route from Florida, at the 
Director's house. 

Casey read the new Iran finding later 
that day and told Sporkin and North it 
looked fine. 

As they were leaving, Sporkin stop- 
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ped North in the foyer, “Tell me again 
why we're not putting hostages in the 
document?" Sporkin asked. 

North said the State Department 
didn’t want it because it made it look like 
arms for hostages. 

“Well, you know, it doesn’t sound 
right to me. Let’s go back and see the 
Director." 

They went back to Casey, and Spor¬ 
kin said this was going to bie one of the 
all-time sensitive findings. It had better 
be honest. So a third purpose was 
added: “furthering the release of the 
American hostages held in Beirut." 

The next week, Libya and Iran see¬ 
sawed as the White House's top priori¬ 
ties. On Monday, 6 January, at an NSPG 
meeting on Libya in the Situation Room, 
the President approved a plan to inten¬ 
sify and expand covert efforts to under¬ 
mine Qaddafi and to continue secret 
planning (Operation Rose) for a possible 
joint US-Egyptian strike against Libya, 
He postponed a decision on a direct US 
bombing strike. The next day, the 
NSPG met again to consider the military 
option. Shultz brought an opinion from 
the State Department's legal counsel 
that said terrorism was “armed a^es- 
sion" and a military response was justifi¬ 
able self-defence. Weinberger was 
opposed. Suppose Qaddafi shot down 
American planes and captured American 
pilots? There would be more “hos¬ 
tages”. The world's effect on them all 
was plain. 

The President rejected the military 
option, and Weinberger left the Situation 
Room smiling. 

The President, the Vice-Efresident, 
Shultz, Weinberger. Casey. Don Regan, 
Meese and Poindexter adjourned to the 


Oval Office to discuss Iran. 

Poindexter presented a plan to con¬ 
tinue the arms sales. Iran wanted a show 
of good faith, he said coolly. The trans^ 
action would take place over a short 
period of time, 30 to 60 days, and Iran 
would produce the remaining five Amer¬ 
ican hostages. Because of the sensitivity 
of the deal and the potential danger to 
the hostages, the congressional intelli¬ 
gence committees would not be in¬ 
formed until the hostages were freed 
and were on planes but of Lebanon. This 
would be well before anything was 
public. Meanwhile, any US role would be 
deniable. 

Casey was very much in favour. The 
deal would be carried out rapidly, and if 
the first arms transactions'didn’t pro¬ 
duce results, it would be over. Iran had a 
special role in the world a special 
location on the map, right on the under¬ 
belly of Russia. The United States could 
not turn its back on Iran and allow it to 
fall under Soviet influence. 

* * * 

Monday, 14 April, at 7 pm—2 am, 
Libyan time—some thirty Air Force and 
Navy bombers struck Tripoli and Ben¬ 
ghazi, a port city 450 miles from Tripoli, 
Eight, perhaps nine, F-111 bombers, 
each carrying four 2,000-pound laser- 
guided bombs, were to attack Qaddafi’s 
own barracks, Splendid Gate. At least 
32 bombs from the F-111 planes were 
supposed to strike the compound, but at 
most four, perhaps as few as two, 
actually hit. A number of the F-llls had 
to turn back from the 14 hour, 2,800- 
mile flight from England; France would 
not permit them to overfly, making the 
route longer. It was a high-tech failure 
that was kept secret; even DIA analysts 
were not given the details. Qaddafi, 
sleeping in a Bedouin-style tent erected 
in the courtyard, escaped injury. Two of 
his sons were wounded, and a fifteen- 
month-old girl described by Libyans as 
his adopted daughter was killed. 

At 9 pm, Reagan went on television to 
announce the strike, which had lasted 
eleven and a half minutes. He cited the 
“irrefutable” evidence of Libyan involve¬ 
ment in the Berlin bombing, summaris¬ 
ing three of the intercepted Libyan 
messages and saying that the action was 
in “self-defence.” 

“Today,” he said from the Oval 
Office, “we have done what we had to 
do. If necessary, we shall do it again." 


Extracted from Veil: The secret wars of the 
CIA 1981-1987 by Bob Woodward; 
lished by Simon and Schuster; distributod 
in India India Book Distributors, 
Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021; Price 
$21.95 
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Super conmaii 
Natwarlal's luck 
ran out when he 
walked into a 
trap laid by the 
police. That has 
put a stop — 
at least 

temporarily — 
to the daring 
exploits of the 
master 

embezzler, who 
has given the 
police and his 
victims the slip 
for nearly four 
decades. But if 
he gets bail, 
watch out... 


Natwarlal in handcuffs: 
priza catch 



SPECIAL REPORT 


Trapped, at last 




hether it is due to carelessness 
or sheer bad luck, even the 
nimblest of criminal fingers are 
likely to leavetheir traS some¬ 
where, Specially when their 
gouty 73, with his movements 
cricketball-sized tumour around 


owner is at a 
impaired by a 
the waist, and his brain somewhat addled, 
perhaps with too many memories of unrepented 
crime. It was natural, therefore, that Mithilesh 
Kumar Srivastava, Natwarlal of folklore, would 
commit the blunder of repeating a modus 
operand! too often and too soon. Recently, the 
aging monarch of cheating walked into a trap, 
and got arrested, in so cavalier a fashioh that 


many younger practitioners of the same art 
would suspect if their guru had lost his touch. 

On 11 October, Natwarlal defrauded India 
Watch Company, a busy shop in the Chowk area 
of Varanasi, of 78 HMT watches while posing as 
p.K. Mathur, personal assistant to the sessions 
judge, Varanasi. He repre^nted that the watch¬ 
es were meant to be gifted among court 
employees, and had even driven V.K. Jain, the 
owner of the shop, to the court. While Jain 
waited at the gate, Natwarlal re-emerged with a 
bank draft drawn on the State Bank of India, 
Chowk branch. The draft turned out to be forged 
when presented to the bank a day later, but 
Natwailat had melted into thin air by then. 
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This is vintage NatwarlaK Jain's description of 
him bore so dose a resemblance to his file 
photograph, and the game plan bore his hallmark 
so prominently, that the crime branchoffidals in 
the police administration of all neighbouring 
districts had no difficulty in suspecting that it was 
Natwarlal who had been riding again. But. driven 
by ^ inexplicable impulse to repeat the trick, 
Natwarlal, now posing as Shankarlal, welfare 
officer in the district magistrate’s office at 
Gorakhpur, only 80 km from Varanasi, struck at 
Ramprasad Opticians, yet another watch shop. 
Parameshwari Prasad, the owner of the shop, 
had already been alerted by the police, an 
information which Natwarlal, quite uncharacter¬ 
istically of him. did not have. The conman got 
conned himself when he agreed to Prasad’s 
suggestion of returning to the shop the next day 
to take delivery of 80 watches, as sought by him, 
in exchange of the tell-tale bank draft. As he 
entered the shop next day, Jain, together with 
R.C. Yadav, sub-inspector at the Varanasi 
Cantonment police station, greeted him with a 
smile of recognition. Instead of wearing any of 
his foncied watches, Natwarlal walked out wear¬ 
ing handcuffs. 

A crackdown on his handful of accomplices 
followed suit. Sub-inspector Moolchand Tiwari, 
also from the Varanasi Cantonment police sta¬ 
tion, tracked down in Allahabad' a man called 
Vishnu Tiwari, whose Vishnu Printing Press 
allegedly produced those convincing but none- 
too-sophisticated pieces of forged bank drafts. 
Within hours of Tiwari’s arrest, Vijay Malviya, a 
paanWalla of Allahabad, was also arrested on the 
charge of having been the receiver of the stolen 
watches. Pushed to the wall by so many 
adversities, and obviously bargaining for police 
custody safe from the third degree. Shankarlal 
admitt^ two things: first, that he was responsi¬ 
ble for the Varanasi cheating; second, and this 
time his confession rang as a ricocheting bullet in 
the police lock-up. that he is none other than 
Natwarlal, the sultan of swindle, whose real and 
ima^nary exploits have launched at least a dozen 
pulp fictions in north India. 

More details began piling up in the days to 
follow. As Mahendra Lalka, chief of the crime 
branch of Uttar Pradesh, began sifting through 
his records, it was found that: 

•In July 1986, Natwarlal had visited Gulabrai 
Govindprasad, noted jewellers of Lucknow, 
pretending to be S.S. Saran, personal assistant 
to chief minister Veer Bahadur Singh, and 
sought to purchase on behalf of bs master 
jewellery and ornaments worth Rs 43,000. 
Delivery was ag^ arranged at the closely- 
guarded secretariat where he received the 
boxes and handed over a draft—obviously 
forged. 

In August this year, he relieved Surendra 
Watch Company at Connaught Place in New 
Delhi of 93 watches, this time using as his nom 
de phone D.N. Tiwari, an official in the Union 
finaim ministry. The fact that his assumed name 
sounded too close to that of the finance ndnister. 
N.D. Tiwari, did not seem odd to the shopow- 


ners. Instead they were impressed that they 
would hand the 93 watches at North Block, the 
home of the finance ministry. Out went the 
watches, and in came the proverbial dud draft. 
•Using similar tactics, he had secured 50 
watches from a shop in Shahjahanpur in July this 
year, 83 watches from a shop in Kanpur in 1984, 
and jewellery worth Rs 83,000 from Raja 
Jewellery last year. 

Natwarlal’s genius as a cheat, says Lalka, 
quoting Shakespeare, is something that neither 
age can wither, nor custom stale. There is no 
way of knowing if he intends to lay it off after 
having pursued a career in confidence tricks for 
over 50 years now fliis first recorded crime, 
according to his dossier with the crime branch 
police in Patna, dates back to 1937 when he sold 
nine tonnes of iron joists lying on Calcutta’s 
Metcalfe Street pretending to be the proprietor 
of Dalmia and Company). He has jumped bail 13 
times in the past. 

The prison authorities are also trying to guard 
against his reputation as a jailbreaker. In May 
1953, he had slipped out of police custody in 
Patna on the day of his remand. Again, in January 
1955, he escap^ fromjudicial lock ip in Delhi. In 
February 1957, he vanished from Lucknow 
central jail with Houdini-like ease, reportedly in 
the garb of a police officer. Later on it was found 
that one of his accomplices had bribed Abdul 
Rahman Khan, the jailor, but Khan too had been 
conned as the briefcase supposedly containing 
Rs five lakhs which he had received was found to 
contain stacks of plain paper, only topped over 
with a few currency notes. This time round, the 
authorities do not want to take any chances. 
Though a convention forbids the use of felters on 
prisoners older than 50 years, the Varanasi 
Natwarlal: no ragrata 


I ntlwSOIliyiirof 
hlicriiiiinilllfe,itl8 


Nahvarlalwjll 
attMiptajalibreik. 
But he win lisht tooth 
and lud for a bail 
order. A devotee of 
Lord Krishna, 
Natwarial'sone 
obsession is to visit 
Mathura, Lord 
Krishna’s birthplace, 
perio(icaiiy.So,tfa 
freed Natwarial rides 
again, watch out for 
him in Mathura 
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SuMhn : You look tired. 

Natw:irl<tl; Yes. Physically as well as 
mentally. All these days I've only been 
answer ing questions, first in the politx 
lockup, and now even here, thoui^ 19 m 
in judicial custody now. May I ask you 
who gave you the permissim to enter 
here and talk to me? 

The gfafe govermmnt. On the 
strength of a (ormai implication. 

That's very kind of the state govern- , 
ment (smiles). (Then abtigAiy straight¬ 
ening up, faces Mitra, and speaks in 
Bengali) Aren’t you a Bengali?' 

Yea, but how do you know? 

Your looks, tmd my femOiarity with 
Bengal. 1 went to high school and college 
in Calcutta. Vidyasagar College. Did my 
Intermediate as well as graduation in 
Commerce from there. Read Law at 
Calcutta University. And it was in that 
city that I discovered my special talent, 
so that 1 could know my profession for a 
lifetime. 

How do you..,wett...describe this 
profession? 

It is an intellectual profession. What , 
more do you want to hear when I am 
sitting here, answering your questions in 
a jail? 

intellectual? 

Why not? Intellectual, in the sense 
that it is not physical. I have never 
. apphed physical violence as a means to 
niake money. I have never even 
threatened people with physical vio¬ 
lence. 

You said you had understood ear¬ 
ly in Ufe that you. possessed some 
special talent. WfuU la that special 
talent, or - ^ 

skill? . W' ' 



"My lHi«nes8 is to relieye 
the rich of extra income" 

Mithilesh Kumar Srivastava, alias Natwarlal, 
ort kb life and times ' 


In short, it is th^ atjility to make 
people believe me. If youVe a capiWist, 
or a big merchant I'd just come to you 
and offer to buy your stuff up to acertam 
quantity and at an agreed prices If you 
agree. Vd request you to deliver the 
articles at a particular place and receive 
payment either in cheque or in ba^k 
dr^. Now, I have never failed in my 
commitment of giving a cheque or a 
draft, and nobody has even accused me 
at the time of receiving payment that 1 
am handing out to him a forged draft*. 
That means, the merchants believe me 
at least till transaction lasts. But. if 
the buyer is not vigilant, is it my 
business to tell him so? 

What is yaur businens? 

To relieve the rich of a few thousands 
or may be a few lakh, rupees of their 
extra income. 

And to help yourself wiUi that? 

No. to help the poor, I have distri¬ 
buted my inccHtne among the poor, 
buying their children books, food and 
m^icbies. 

Robin Hood. What happened in 
the present case, which has landed 
you here? 

My position is very straight. Yes, I 
bought some watches from this watch- 
dealer at Chowk in Varanasi. But 1 paid 
him a bank draft for the watches, and 1 
am in possession of a receipt duly signed 
by him, which says that he has received 
payment. The only thing that I forgot to 
do was to enter into the receipt the draft 


number, the name of the bank and 
particulars. 

Forgot? 

Yes. f(»rgot. After all i am an oM man. 
How many things can I remember at a 
time. But this watch dealer got the draft, 
and had it encashed 

But what about the forged draft 
that you*d given his men? 

I have no knowledge of that. Let him 
prove that I'd given him a forged draft. 

So thaVs your defence. You hope 
to get away with it? 

Of course. Truth will prevail. 

Now, how did this name Natwar* 
lal come to stick on you? 

It began here, at Varanasi district jail, 
when I was briefly residing here in 1945, 
some 42 years ago. I had a lot of energy 
then, and the quality of mind was tike 
that of Napoleon. I was at that time 
presenting myself before the weavers of 
Aaamgarh as the representative of a b^ 
textile mill owned by Gujaratis. The mill 
made cotton yam. which hhd become a 
controlled item during the war. There 
naturally a great demand for it At 
tl^t time 1 h^ a friend called Natwarbd; 
a Gujarati, whom I used to send to the. 

I weavers' village. Finally, when some of 
the weavers m^e some payments and 
their cotton yam did not arrive^ I was 
arrested and was suspected to be Na^ 
warlal. But Natwarlal is a Gujarati and I 
am a Bihari, though I know a smattering 
of Gujarati too. 

Foil said you*d realised in Calcut- 


itwarlaTs 


sayi a police official, 
is somethingthat 
neHheragecan 
wither, nor custom 
stale 


district jail authorities intend to make an excep¬ 
tion in the case of Natwarlal. 

Simultaneously, police officials in Delhi, Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar are now busy in fine-combing 
the entire length of his dossier to examine which 
cases are worthy of a revival, and how many of 
them will stick in court. Even the Central Bureau 
of Investigation (CBl) has got into the act on a 
suspicion that Natwarlal had at one stage been 
inv^ved in a racket of forging Supreme Court 
rulings. "We are preparing for a protracted legal 
battle." said a police official in Lucknow. It is 
time they did, because Natwarlal is sure to make 
strong plea for bail on the ground of his age, 
ill-he^ and the nebulous nature of the evidence 
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'49.tkatgou wereeapeeiaUataienied. 
What 

That's an mterestinR story. 1 was: 
coaching the son of a Marwari business' 
man iti the city, for eight rupees a i 
inonth. Those were inexpensive days, i 
^Did IjxwM buy the month’s food for just 
'two rupees. But, as my Intermet^e 
. finals drew near, I needed Rs 16 rupees 
as examination fees. When 1 asked for 
diat money from the busmessman, he 
refused, saying: ”111 waste money like 
t^, my busBiess will go into liquids* 
tion,’’ h hurt me deeply. I had been 
coachang his son/or two years, and now 
he refused to pay hue a small ad\^nce.! 

, did not argue, but resolved to teach him 
a lesson. 

Hm? 

This fellow was a cloth merchant, and 
even in 1935, the black market in cloth 
had begun. Merchants would buy in 
Mack and sell in black. So, knowing his 
weakness, I told him one day that a man 
from Kohinoor Mills in Bombay was in 
touch with me, and he’d like to sell cloth 
worth a certain amount. But, out of tins, 

2 lakh rupeesmust be paid in b&ck. He 
was game. He was even ready to go to 
Bombay with the money, finalise the 
deal, and receive delivery in Calcutta. 
After a lot of persuasion I agreed to go 
to Bombay with him. He bought two 
second class tickets, which was a luxury 
in those days. We spent a day at a hotel 
near Victoria Temunus, and I told him 
that all arrangements had been com¬ 
pleted and that he should go and deliver 
the money at Kohinoor Mills Where my 
man would be waiting for him. 

So, you had an aceomplieeT 

Yes, yes. A ftiend. But his services 
were not necessary because the trader 
wanted me to come along with hun and 
to deliver the money. He was scared of , 
getting caught with black money, he 
wanted me, to do the dirty job for him. 


As we fead^ 

1 asked I|im;tio.sKsStat ^ Ta 

exandned yie dfljtry tuxi ^ ipute^ 
earlier. So I entei^ theiim witii bis twO’ 
bkhs.' and came out' front, 

gate, woridng my way. traaiigj} - ^ 
oonidors that were fined with drectbra' 

. and managers’ cphidesi. For Ra 1$, the 
man had to pay a price. 

DUn*t ho iodfo a eompdaiuif 

HoW coukt her It' was unaccounted 
nvmey. I immedhi^ took the cash to 
my vfilage and hmxled it Over to my 
father, keq;^ oidy Rs I5.000''fr>r my 
persQiul (^/ Thereafter 1 took up a 
teadung j(4> at S^tan Dhatam School 
in Calcutta, where ftiis trader’s son was 
a student. His faihef once ran into nie 
and gave irte strange kx^. fikit he could 
neverhave goae to the police. You see. it 
was he who was a criminal, and Td 
merely punished him.. 

Afo roynUi? 

None at all. 

It oeom Utat you have alwaya 
atruek at amidl placee, oinatlohopo, 
letth only a few exa^pHono. tSdn’t 
youevertdteavftodmwdabankf 

Yes 1 did. I dtgMid thO'Punjab .National 
Bank a long Bme tncjc, hi Panna ahd 
Darbhanga. 

Of all your opovBdiime, vMdt one 
to meet aibirtliny? 

There is nodung startihag in my ()per»- 
dons. It is only an a^ of conyindng 
others, and knowing fh^'inkids before 
they know their own minds. ^ I thiiik 
my best was tl^t. little i^ame 1 playea ^ 
iwudea) with tte Roedmaater Bukk ^ 
Alfied Motors in DeBu, some tune in 
1949. 1 wae stajnng Marina Hotel 
thmkJOhe day, and that was a Saturday, 

1 wetit to Al^ and adced (he {^ice of 
the car. They , said it was Rs . 75,000. I 
iSffer^ Rs 72,000. They agreed. I paid 
Uiem the mnount by bulk draft. Next 
day,. I sold the. same car to a dealer m 


m rd‘b(i(«fi>rft the 

idU T' i^nuitgd tfif ' 
becMise:-1 (Kietdl^ 

■, But tOtyf. 

VqnTI see lyhy.. I.fcn^ 
wiMld 'cal ^ owneia of MM 
day and fry to warn thehi. 
and picked me up the 
Next day when I was prodtlM^’^PUi^.'. 
1 only toU the m^trete thieife 
was genuBie and that I had - 
batance in my account. It was yetjiMj 
immediately, axl I was aCquitM 
told Afiied that I was going to.'8(Mf 
for defamation. Their reputadmi vms 
stake, and they got so terrified 
returned my Rs 72,000 ft»' the Wi , 
whkh they took away, but paid me a 
of rupees as out-of-court sefrlenaeot/^'i: 
What io the name of your tettitti 
LHavati. . 

la your wife Stive? . 

No, she died recently. 

Did ahe know about your UStb 
crime? Do your ckildren know tke^, 
tbther aa Natwarlaf? 

Yes. My wife knew who I waA' 
always pleaded wiftt me to ^ve.pp 
profession, and I often promised fd dl 
so.' But, de^e my advaiKhjii^ .yea^ll^; 
cooW not give it op. , 

Are you too iUtd, to pureue your^ 
prvfemtpn now, Do you think it fa;; 
about time that you yave it up? . 

1 aih not s(ffe. I am not.always Mj 
master of my actions, 

Have you seen the film Mr Natwv- 
lai) in which Amitabk Saehehan Adcf 
acted? 

Yes, I did. And thuik God I 
Otherwise I would not have kno^ thi^j 
they were trying to defame me. 

IntmvtowedbySuniHNIttnisiidSMiiMV ' 
PnnU/KsraiMsf 



against him. And, knowing his track record, a 
order is almost synonymous with unimpeded 
freedom. 

B om on 16 November, 1914, at Ruia Bangda, 
Jeeradai, in the Sewan (kstrict of Bihar, 
Mithilesh Srivastava had inherited just one 
distinction; their next-door neighbour, and fellow 
kayasth, Rajendra Prasad, was the first Presi¬ 
dent of India. Little did the residents of Jeeradai, 
a good six hours' drive from Patna, know that 
their other dstinction could be as dubious as the 
association with Natwarlal. The son oi Ra^u- 
nath Prasad Srivastava, a ticket collector in the 
erstwh^ East Indian Railway, Mithilesh ran 


EL 


■olce officials 

inlMM,UPand 

Bliarareiwwbiisyin 

flne<on^his 

dossiertotxamiiie 

which cases are 

worthy ofarevivil 


away from home to Calcutta and passed the 
matriculation examination of Calcutta University 
in 1933 in the second division. His later claim of 
having been a graduate is mere imagination: he 
never went beyond the tests for Intermediate in 
Commerce from Vidyasagar College. 

He wandered around Lyons Range for a few 
n[K)nths in the hope of becoming a stockbroker, 
but foiled to make any inroads into a world 
entirely dominated by Marwari businessmen and 
their agents. He even tried his hand as a doth' 
retailer's assistant, and later on as assistant to 
Hazalimal Rampuria of Rampuria Cotton Mifia, 
After several odd jobs, he broke into crime when 
he successfully duped Shivduttrat Chhabria, 





ly 

I Bornean say 
with certainty how 
many instances of 
crime NatwarM had 
been associated 
«nth.'‘V^oftenl 
have relieved 
capibriists of their 
iilgotten wealth. 

I have done the job 
that the income 
tax people should 
havedom,” 
Natwarial now says 


whose son used to take tuitions from him. He 
promised Chhabria off-quota cotton cloth from 
Kohinoor Mills in Bombay in exchange of two 
lakh rupees in black money. In Bombay, lie 
disappeared with the cash but Chhabria never 
got his cloth. Nor could he lodge a complaint with 
the police for the fear of inviting awkward 
questions as to how he had got hold of the 
money. However, the 1937 case involving lifting 
of iron joists earned him the first black mark: he 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonmentunder section 379 IPC. 

But theft was clearly not his line. “That 
Calcutta pilferage was a mistake,” Mithilesh 
philosophically observes now. His forte, on the 
other hand, lay in working gently over the minds 
of people, like white ants burrowing into wood¬ 
work, and making a killing by first winning the 
confidence of his victim. But he often fumbled in 
the early years, and was soon back to Alipore 
Central Jail serving a sentence for eight months 
under the well-known section 420 of IPC. He 
was still not reconciled to a life-long profession of 
cheating, and constantly experimented with 
various other means of getting rich quick. One of 
them was to drug prostitutes and running away 
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with their cash and jewellery. 

That might have been a passing phase— 
“aberrations of youth”, in his own words. But he 
eventually realised his e.xtraordinary convincing 
power and his ability to read others' thoughts. 
“This ability,” he says, “came to me only fitfully. 
I could notice that there were certain contacts 
which at once brought this ability to life, whereas 
others did not. I could feel it inside myself. \^en 
it did not come, I never attempted an operation 
and left without delay.” ^ 

However, as the war ended and the era of 
controls and shortages had begun, Mithilesh 
embarked (m embezzlement on a big scale, his 
method being racketeering in fake railway re¬ 
ceipts. He was arrested in Ahmedabad while 
attempting to encash a false cheque, jumped bail, 
was rearrested in Varanasi, and escaped from 
custody again. In 1950, he duped the manager of 
Punjab National Bank, Darbhanga, by first book¬ 
ing small consignments through Calcutta and 
then erasing figures on the receipts and interpo¬ 
lating larger figures on them. Thus, when he 
took delivery of the consignments, the quantities 
had mysteriously increased. Earlier, he had 
struck at Azamgarh, posing before the Muslim 
weavers that he was a representative of Finlay’s 
Cotton Mill, who would like to sell them yam. 

It was during these operations that he had to 
pick up a few Gujarati words so that he could 
pass himself off as a Gujarati—a most convincing 
scenario, if you’re trying to be known as being 
close to the Gujarati owners of Fin lay's.He also 
gathered around him Natwarial, a Gujarati 
accomplice. A subsequent mistaken identity in a 
police lock-up later on earned him his most 
famous alias: Natwarial. 

I None can say with certainty how many 
instances of crime Natwarial had been associated 
with. “Very often I have relieved capitalists of 
their ill-gotten wealth so that they would not be 
able to go to the police. I have done the job that, 
in all fairness, the income tax people should have 
done, ” Natwarial now says with a boyish grin on 
his face. The Bihar Police think that till 1963 he 
hadamassed at least one crore rupees and had 
st^ed most of it away in hidden accounts. 
“Trat Natwarial helped the poor is all hogwash,” 
said an official in Patna. He obviously slow^ 
dovm later on, perhaps with advancing years and 
failing health. But tte string of aliases hef had 
obtained during his colourful career^weU over 
20—enabled him to often escape identification. 
“Only my wife, who died recently, knew my true 
identity,” he says. But the police have another 
story: they say his wife died a decade ago. 

On the golden jubilee year of his criminal life 
(1937-87), it is unlikely that Natwarial will 
attempt a jailbreak. But he'^will fight tooth and 
naa for a b^ order. And sure he will cheat again, 
because, “didn't Lord Krishna cheat?” A de¬ 
voted disciple of the dark god of dissimulation, 
Natwarlal's one obsession is to visit Mathura, 
the lord's place of birth, periodicany. So, if a 
freed Natwarial rides agaia watch out for him in 
Mathura. 

SumK Mltni with byrMy ryppriy 
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A bitter taste of life 


From being king of the 
soft drinks market and a 
Congress (I) bigwig, 
Charanjit Singh has now 
fallen on hard times and is 
struggling to make his 
Meridien Hotel project 
work 


M ost raids conducted by the En¬ 
forcement Directorate are 
widely publicised. But this one 
was conducted under a veil of secrecy. 
Late in December 1986, a posse of 
officials led by the Enforcement Directo¬ 
rate’s deputy director, Krishna Kant, 
entered the Meridien Hotel, the Pure 
Drinks factory and a luxurious south 
Delhi residence looking for evidence of 
foreign exchange regulation (FERA) 
violations. 

The Enforcement Dwectorate says it 
found what it was looking for. It unco¬ 
vered evidence of over-invoicing of ex¬ 
ports in a Hamburg hotel project and of a 
Swiss bank account operated illegally by 
a distant relative. But, this time, there 
were no press notes, and no charges 
were filed. Instead, a report on the raid 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister s 
office for further instructions. Nearly a 
year later, the report is still there and 
the Enforcement Directorate is unable 
to move further with its case. 

The problem is simple. Nearly every¬ 
body knows that the target of the raid is 
politically out of favour. And yet, nobody 
is sure whether he deserves to be 
punished or is entitled to some special 
protection in return for favours rendered 
earlier. 

In other words, Charanjit Singh, 48. 
the former Congress(I) MP from south 
Delhi, the one time king of the soft 
drinks market, the man his admirers 
called the *Coca Cola Sardar’, and the 
promoter of the grand Meridien Hotel, is 
now living life on the edge. Frozen out of 
the present power structure, he has 
seen his Campa Cola lose market share 
to rival Parle’s ThumsUp, has had the 
greatest difficulty in opening his Meri¬ 
dien Hotel, and is not sure when the 



I t wa.sn't always like this. The early 
Seventies were Charanjit Singh’s hey¬ 
day. The family bottling company had 
the rights to bottle Coca Cola in most 
important Indian markets, and money 
was easy to come by with competition 
almost non-existent. It was an ideal base 
from which to launch a political career 
and Singh began small as a member of 
the Telephone Advisory Committee in 
1975, 'fhat year, he also became a 


member of the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee (NDMC) and, apparently, 
came close to the newly emerging 
Sanjay Gandhi. I'he following year, he 
became vice-president of the NDMC 
and the message went out: he was close 
to the family. 

Unfortunately for Singh, the Congress 
lost the 1977 elections and the Janata 
regime appeared to favour his Bombay- 
based rival, Parle. George Fernandes, 
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then industries minister, threw Coca 
Cola out of the country and the govern¬ 
ment announced that it would market its 
own substitute—77’. 

Singh fought the Janata tooth and nail 
and kept proclaiming his loyalty to the 
Gandhis at a time when it seemed that 
they would never return to power. He 
even succeeded in getting the food 
technologist who had developed 77 for 
the government to defect to Pure 
Drinks. Singh, however, has denied this. 

He felt that even without the Coke 
concession, Pure Drinks was still well- 
placed. After all, it was the oldest soft 
drinks company in the national market 
and had the l)est distribution infrastruc¬ 
ture. All he needed to do was develop an 


indigenous substitute for Coke (which 
had an 80 per cent market share) and he 
could wipe the floor with 77. 

Pure Drinks began well. Its Coke 
substitute, Campa Cola, was an immedi¬ 
ate hit and rival bottlers began saying 
that the company was merely using the 
last of its Coca Cola concentrate under 
the Campa Cola trademark. But, com¬ 
petition soon came from a substantial 
quarter. Parle introduced Thums Up, its 
own Coke substitute, and the two com¬ 
panies went to war. 

A gainst all the odds, Charanjit Singh’s 
loyalty to Sanjay and Mrs Gandhi 
paid off and the Gandhis were back in 
power in 1980. Singh himself was the 
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Congress(I) MP for south Delhi. And it 
now seemed that Pure Drinks would 
soon recover its old lustre. 

This impression was confirmed when 
Singh participated in the auction of sites 
to build hotels for the Asian Games due 
to open in Delhi in November 1982. 
Though Singh had no hotel experience, 
l^th he and Sagar Suri (another Sanjay 
crony) were awarded plots and promised 
to have their hotels readyjn time for the 
Asiad. 

Meanwhile, Singh faced trouble in his 
backyard. While (Jampa Cola was un¬ 
doubtedly the leading cola drink in Delhi 
and parts of north India, Parle’s Thums • 
Up seemed to be gaining the lead 
elsewhere. Both companies told horror 
stories of sabotage and unethical prac¬ 
tices on the part of the other but the 
short answer seemed to be that Parle 
had an excellent product which was 
probably superior to Campa Cola. Furth¬ 
er, it marketed its drink aggressively. 

Against this background, the return of 
the Gandhis to power was fortuitous. 
While there was little any government 
could do to force consumers to prefer 
Campa Cola to Thums Up, it was hoped 
that by allowing Singh's Pure Drinks’ 
entry into new, lucrative areas of busi¬ 
ness, the regime would more than make 
up for the loss of the Coca Cola profits. 

The hotel project was the first step. 
His detractors claim that Singh never 
had the financial muscle to undertake a 
venture of this size. He was awarded 
4.29 acres of prized government land on 
a 99-year lease. ITie land was leased to 
CJ International Hotels Ltd for 7 annual 
instalments of Rs 2.68 crores or 21 per 
cent of its profits, whichever is higher. 

Nevertheless, Singh appeared to have 
made a reasonable beginning. He 
arranged with Meridien Hotels, an Air 
P'rance subsidiary, to provide managerial 
and marketing know-how for the project 
and construction began in earnest. 

Even so, the hotel did not seem to be 
ready in time for the Asiad. (Nor was the 
other hotel project awarded to Sagar 
Suri.) Despite this, Charanjit Singh 
claimed tliat he had completed 100 
rooms in a record time of 10 months, 
announced a grand inauguration, and 


The MerkMen Hotel under constructs 












even got President Zail Singh to issue a 
statement complimenting him. TOs pre¬ 
tence fooled nobody. The rooms were 
hardly used and the hotel was shut down 
immediately after the Asiad. 

It was not to open again till July 1985, 
by which stage it had already run into 
financial problems. On 9 March, 1985, 
an extraordinary general meeting of the 
board of directors resolved to “mort¬ 
gage or charge in a form acceptable to 
the lenders the whole undertaking of the 
company" in exchange for a massive loan 
from several financial institutions. 

These included the Industnal De¬ 
velopment Bank of India (Rs 707 lakhs), 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
(Rs 335 lakhs), Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India (Rs 375 
lakhs). Life Insurance Corporation (Rs 
100 lakhs), General Insurance (Rs 50 
lakhs) and a consortium headed by the 
Punjab National Bank ($12.5 million as a 
guarantee/cross ^arantee). 

After this massive injection of capital, 
the hotel opened a coffee shop and 
announced that it would soon be ready 
for business. In 1987, it opened two 
more restaurants and rooms on two of 
its 20 floors. But by then, it had into 
a major controversy. 


T he most damning allegation against 
Singh is that of the seven instal¬ 
ments due to the NDMC for the lease, 
he has paid only one, and six are still 
pending. (The annual rent, apparently, is 
paid on schedule.) The NDMC makes 
a host of other allegations. 

• The hotel has yet to obtain a no- 
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objection certificate (NOC) from the 
chief fire officer of Delhi without which it 
cannot legally acquire an occupancy 
certificate. 

• It has yet to obtain a health licence 
which is also a pre-requisite for an 
occupancy certificate. 

• The original plan of the building, 
wiiich was approved by the NDMC and 
the Delhi Llrban Arts Commission, was 
later greatly altered to increase the 
constructed area of the building, to leave 
an inadequate ‘setback’ from Raisina 
Road, and to greatly enlarge the com¬ 
mercial area. 

• Restaurant and banquet services 
commenced without obtaining an occu¬ 
pancy certificate from the NDMC. 

• The electricity connection granted to 
the hotel, expressly meant for tempor¬ 
ary use to test fittings and the like, was 
misused to commence commercial op¬ 
eration of the hotel without permission 
fii)m the authorities. 

•1 For the first time in the history of 
NDMC and Delhi administration has a 
large hotel which has been given a 
‘temporary occupancy’ certificate, 
started fiiil-fledged commercial opera¬ 
tion. In a resolution (No. 15) dat^ 15 
February, 1985, the NDMC had re¬ 
solved that the hotel, which had applied 
for a temporary occupation cer^cate 
“be asked to apply for a completion 
certificate after the building is com¬ 
pleted... as there is no provision in the 
building by-laws for granting a partial 
temporary occupation certificate”. 

Many of these violations are inter¬ 
related. A hotel can only acquire ah 
electricity connection wh^ it has se¬ 
cured an occupancy certificate from the 
NDMC. But an occupancy certificate 
cannot be granted unless the hotel 


_ ' -; 

acquires (a) a no-objection Certificate 
from the chief fire offcet, (b) a health 
licence, and (c) satisfies the NDMC that 
it has not deviated from the original 
building plans. 

llie hotel's critics (and the author¬ 
ities) allege that the deviation in pl^n is 
the most serious violation because it has 
created an additional 1.5 lakh square feet 
of construction area. The price of the 
NDMC lease was fixed on a certain 
construction area (valued at Rs 3,590 
per square foot); so the additional area 
that has now been coated repre¬ 
sents an unfair profit for the hotel. 
As for the electricity connection, the 
NDMC claims that the Meridien applied 
for a temporary connection in 1984 
solely to test its fittings. A connection 
was provided till 31 December, 1985, 
and was promptly misused for commer¬ 
cial purposes. It was cut off on 1 
January, 1986, but the Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor of Delhi, ILL. Kapur, intervened 
and got a six-month extension granted. 

T liis, of course, is only one side of the 
story. Charanjit Singh's friends have 
a very different tale to tell. According to 
them, the Meridian’s troubles with the 
NDMC stem from jealousy. Because 
Singh was once so deeply involved in 
Delhi politics, he made many enemies, 
who are now using this opportunity to 
settle personal and political scores. 

'fhis may or may not be true. I'he 
point is, of course, that only three years 
ago, the thought of Charanjit Singh being 
victimised by the NDMC would have 
seemed laughable. After all, Singh was 
so close to the powers that be that 
nobody dared cross him. Even now, he 
is not entirely without influence as Lt 
Governor Kapur’s interventions on his 
behalf demonstrate. 

What has made the difference is Rajiv 
Gandhi's ambivalence towards Singh. 
Though Singh did his best to renounce 
his Sanjay-era loyalties by cooperating m 
the persecution of Menaka (iandhi, he 
has always seemed like a holdover from 
an earlier era who doesn’t quite fit in 
with the Rajiv men. Thus, while Rajiv 
Gandhi may have no role in initiating 
Singh's present troubles, he seems un¬ 
likely to want to bend the rules to help 
out his mother’s old supporter. 

Meanwhile, Singh fights for his sur¬ 
vival hoping that the Enforcement 
Directorate will not proceed with its 
case and further add to his troubles. 
Says Anil Kumar, the directorate's 
chief, “The matter is stiH under inves¬ 
tigation, so no charges have been drawn 
up as yet.” Singh’s detractors are wait¬ 
ing to see what action Rajiv Gandhi takes 
on the directorate's recommendations, 
Nlmial fMnlNmiif MM 
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BUSINESS 


countertrade"^ 

The hidden deal 
with Bofors 

It has now come to light that Bofors had agreed to buy 
about Rs 400 crores worth of Indian goods to clinch 
the arms deal 


I t was the hidden clause in the Bofors 
deal which only a handful of people 
knew about. But last fortnight as the 
multi-million dollar countertrade deal 
with the Swedish armaments manufac¬ 
turer came into the open, it instantly 
became fresh ammunition in the hands of 
the Opposition. Says Congress(S) leader 
K.P. Unnikrishnan; “In a deal like this 
there are bound to be commissions. The 
question is who is getting them." 

The Opposition is still looking tor a 
way to make its charges stick. But in a 
way the most surprising thing about the 
whole countertrade deal is that it has sta¬ 
yed a secret for so long. Though the 
Opposition and the press have been 
snooping and sleuthing through the en¬ 
tire Bofors deal for months, it was only 
last fortnight that the government admit¬ 
ted in Parliament that the Swedish 
armaments manufacturer had agreed to 
buy Indian goods worth 50 per cent of 
the entire deal. 

Government officials reckon that it 
may be worth in the region of Rs 400 


crores, though they admit that this may 
be on the conservative side. For a start 
there is no knowing how many guns the 
army may finally buy. Secondly, a lot 
depends on the value of the fluctuations 
of the rupee against the Swedish kroner. 

The deal, say goveniment officials, 
w’as a last-minute sweetener offered by 
Bofors after the government raised 
questions about the massive trade imba¬ 
lance with Sweden caused by the deal. 
India’s imports from Sweden are worth 
Rs 353.26 crores against exports to 
them worth Rs 55.59 crores. 

I'he deal is not the first of its kind. 
India struck a similar deal with the 
Boeing Corporation when it was buying 
jets for Air-India. But for sheer size the 
deal is unique. Till now India has struck 
countertrade deals worth Rs 1,400 
crores. Of this about one-third comes 
from the Bofors deal alone. 

How much India gains from such deals 
IS another matter and difficult to assess. 
The aim of such deals is obviously to 
increase the quantum of trade. In prac¬ 
tice it doesn't always work like that. 
Foreign companies, when forced into 
countertrade deals, usually end up 
buying traditional exports like tea and 
gartnents which would have been ex¬ 
ported anyway. 


Bofors has been no exception. When 
the deal was being finalised, Indian 
officials did their level best to persuade 
Bofors and other Swedish companies to 
buy back manufactured goods. Finally, 
however, the government gave up its 
efforts to sell manufactured goods and 
allowed Bofors to buy anything it 
wanted. Inevitably, this means that the 
company is likely to stick to buying 
traditional products like tea and gar¬ 
ments. And Bofors also Ifas the freedom 
to shop around and pick and choose what 
it is going to buy and turn in a tidy profit 
as well. 

But will there be pay-offs? Certainly, 
when companies buy from local agents 
they are likely to be paying commissions 
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and those could, in turn, be siphoned off 
into party coffers. That is still far in the 
future. For the time being it remains to 
be seen whether Bofors actually buys 
anything under the a^eement. But 
whatever it does, there is no doubt that 
a lot of people will be watching it 
carefully. 

Paran tolakriahnan / Nmw Dettti 
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A matter of expediency 


E ven if one is not a social¬ 
ist, a socialist stance can 
be an immense political expe¬ 
dient. This has been the 
Congress party's line of 
thinking, especi^y since In¬ 
dira Gandhi came to power in 
the late Sixties. While the 
tussle between the socialist 
and the ri^t lobbies has 

been a consistent feature of 
Congress politics, it is the 
demands of political ex- 
j pediency which has mostly 
led to left-oriented swings in 
economic policies. By inclina¬ 
tion, Mrs Gandhi was a non- 
socialist, if not an anti¬ 
socialist. But she had de- | 

veloped the firm conviction 
that a socialist stance could 
make for political expedien¬ 
cy. Sometimes she took 
certain socialist measures 
like the nationalisation of banks in 1969. 

Indira Gandhi, to her credit, never 
wavered from her scxrialist stance. In 
fact to reinforce her socialist stand, Mrs 
Gandhi even swallowed her pride and 

publicly requested, first Leonid Brezh¬ 

nev and, later, Yuri Andropov, the 
Soviet leaders, to secure the support of 
the communists. 

Her son, Rajiv Gandhi, is cast in a 
different mould, mainly as a result of his 
education in Doon School and in later 
life, because of the company he kept 
during his professional career as an 
airline pilot. His outlook is more nght 
oriented than his mother's was. Yet, 
when Rajiv Gandhi faced serious political 
crisis, he allowed a section of his self- 
appointed well-wishers to goad him to 
turn to his mother's experience, that is, 
to adopt a socialist stance for the sake of 
political expediency. 

In his heart of hearts. Rjuiv Gandhi is 
known to be disapproving of his 
mother's politics. But the offensive laun¬ 
ched by the Opposition put him so much 
on the defensive, that he surrendered 
his personal inclinations to the judgment 
gf his well-wishers. He began to mouth 
socialist rhetoric. He began to meet 
certain ^'intellectuals'’ who would tell him 
"how to become a socialist". One such 
intellectual was Mohit Sen who was 
earlier expelled irom the CPI as he had 
become too soft towards R^iv Gandhi 
^n even aubpiitted a note containing 
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cuts and the socialistic estate 
duty tax was abolished. 

However, as socm as the 
political offensive of the 
Opposition eased somewhat, j 
Rayiv Gandhi began to retreat 
even from a socialist stance, 
much to the discomfiture of 
his circle of self-appointed 
well-wishers. In fact it was 
with Rajiv Gandhi’s approval 
that World Bank president 
Barber Conable announced 
that he had been assured by 
the Prime Minister that 
there would be no going back 
from the liberalisation policy 
of the government. There 
was even talk of stepping up 
the pace of liberalisation. 
'Phis is because the special 
drought assistance given by 
ra Gandhi: World Bank and Japan 

had strengthened the' 
anti-socialist elements in the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi government. 

The only factor which might weaken 
the "liberalisation lobby" in the govern¬ 
ment is an economic recession in the 
advanced capitalist countries which 
might follow the crash in the internation¬ 
al stock markets and the collapse of the 
once almighty American dollar. 

However, the “socialist lobby” has 
not accepted defeat. It is now trying to 
convince Rajiv Gandhi that he has not 
not been able to seize back the initiative 
on any political issue. At this rale, the 
Congress(I) may not have any credible 
political issue to fight the 1989 general 
elections. In this situation, the Congres- 
s(I) can regain an uppei hand only on the 
basis of economic issues. Hence, the 
next two budgets, of 1988 and 1989, 
should be so framed as to project a 
socialistic stance which alone would go 
well with the electorate, they argue. 

Rajiv Gandhi has apparently not yet 
been converted to this point of view and 
the current signals from him seem to say 
"go ahead with liberalisation". But the 
weakness of Rajiv Gandhi is that lie does 
not yet have a strategy of his own for the 
1989 elections. His continued failure to 
seize political initiative, combined with a. 
polidy of. economic liberalisation and a 
pro-rich stance, is resulting in a gradual 
erosion of the Congress(I)'s support 
base without any credible political force . 
emerging to fill the vacuum. D 
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The politics of 
industry 

V ery often it's politics and 
not economic feasibility 
that determines the location 
of industrial units. And busi¬ 
ness gossip has it that the 
Union minister for human 
resources. P. V. Narasimha 
Kao, is behind the decision to 
set up the DCL Polyesters 
Ltd plant at Nagpur. Floated 
by Deccan Cements Ltd, the 
flagship company of the 
Andhra-based DCL Group, 
the Rs 1,280-million polyes¬ 
ter project is being set up in 
collaboration with the State 
Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra 
Ltd, with financial assistance 
from the Asian Development 
Bank. 

Narasimha Rao is the 
member of Parliament from 
Ramtek constituency, a few 
hours' drive from Nagpur. 
And this plant,which 

Narasimha Rao: conatltuanta’ 
walfara at heart 



produce 15,000 tonnes of 
PFY per annum, will come up 
at Mouda in Nagpur some¬ 
time in 1989. With the next 
Lok Sabha elections slated 
for 1989, Rao’s interest in 
the project's location should 
be obvious. 


Another NRI in 
the making 

B ombay’s loss is Lon¬ 
don's gain. Yei another 
Indian industrialist has de¬ 
cided to move his headquar¬ 
ters to England. Rashesh 


Raaheah Mafatlal: moving abode 

Mafatlal, younger brother of 
leading industrialist Arvind 
Mafatlal, has reportedly 
bought a flat in London's 
posh Grosvenor Square 
area. His decision to resign 
from the board of the Indust¬ 
rial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India (ICICI) 
proves that Rasheshbhai, as 
he is affectionately called, 
has made up his mind to join 
the growing tribe of non¬ 
resident Indians. 

Rough sailing 
for Kauai Mmra 


E ver since Nabila, the 
luxurious yacht of the 
billionaire-tumed-bankrupt 
Adnan Khashoggi, became 
the talk of cocktail circuits in 
the country, courtesy Indi¬ 
ans such as Russy Karanjia 
(editor of Blitz) and Romesh 
Bhandari (former foreign 
secretary) who have enjoyed 
hospitably on it, Indian indus¬ 
trialists have entertained 
ideas of having their own 
yachts anchored off Bombay 




harbour.. But the only one 
who has actually bought a 
boat is Kapal Mehra, the 
high-flying tycoon whose 
company, Orkay, is now in 
hot waters and who is him¬ 
self in personal debt lo the 
tune of nearly Rs 80 crores. 

Mehra's 43-foot ocean¬ 
going vessel was purchased 
for Rs 38 lakhs in London. 
Angry shareholders at the 
Orkay annual general meet¬ 
ing (AGM) were told that the 
boat would transport equip¬ 
ment between Bombay and 
Patalganga, where Orkay's 
plant is located. But Mehra’s 
competitors claimed that the 
vessel had an air-conditioned 
bedroom and wondered why 
yam needed to be trans¬ 
ported in such style. They 
complained that the boat 
purchased with the com¬ 
pany's money was being 
used for the Mehra family's 
picnics. 



Kapal Mahra: tranapoitlng 
officials In style 


However, Mehra recently 
told Sunday, “No yam 
moves in it. lliere is no 
air-conditioned bedroom. We 
can transp(^ 25 people at 
any given time and we use it 
to take our foreign collabor¬ 
ators, technicians, bankers 
and customers to the plant. 

It takes three hours by car to 
drive down to Patalganga and 
just minutes by boat to cross 
the harbour. On Saturdays 
and Sundays, since the 
Thane Bridge is closed lor 
repairs, a car-drive takes 
five and a half hours. We 
calculated all this and decided 
thataboatiswor^vidule-’' O 
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^en Mkrhelangdo jpahited the picture,he didn’t lotow about 
advanced features cm: cl^ty of iniage as we knew it today thrcnu 
television. Hunks to Beltej^ you have a piece of art even Miche*' 
would envy. 

Bdtek introduces BTK*777 with the 
most advanced and latest features 

■ Micro Pure Picture ■ Strain-free 
^^ewinig ■ On-screen Di^lay — 

^Channel, Volume Colour and 
^ Bdg^ess ■ Off-dmer 
BtiiUito $eatch 'Hmiiiig aBurst 

^■ir idU Ptiicticxi Beinofe GoUtfOl' 
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T hey^are a vanishing 
breed. Only ten years 
ago, they would stand 
on roads opposite schools 
and entertain passing chil¬ 
dren. Or they would spread 
their wares on the grass of a 
local park and begin an im¬ 
promptu performance for de¬ 
lighted onlookers. 

And what a performance! 
Roadside magicians who with 
a bare minimum of parapher¬ 
nalia would make children 
vanish from leather sacks, 
coins multiply mysteriously 
and read your mind as you 
watched, bemused. Dancing 
bears, who would walk to 
their performances, elegant 
and dignified, sharing some 
secret rapport with their 
trainers. Acrobats (or 
dowbaris) who would erect 
their makeshift highwire be¬ 
tween convenient lamp-posts 
and then balance precarious¬ 
ly over the streets of Bom- 
Iray. Performing dogs of du¬ 
bious pedigree, picked up by 
enterprising street-wise en¬ 
trepreneurs and coached to 
beat the hell out of Rintintin 
and Lassie. 

Now alas, the roadside 
entertainers of Bombay per¬ 
form only on the roads out¬ 
side the gleaming deluxe 
hotels.Ecohomicsdictate that 
high-spending foreign tour¬ 
ists become their target audi¬ 
ence: Indians simply do not 
shell out enough. And 
schoolchildren no longer play 
with the monkeys of an oblig¬ 
ing madan but rush home to 
watch video. 

A roadside entertainer’s 
Gfe is not easy. The hours 
are long, the conditions terri- 
ble(bri^t sunshine and Bom- 
ba/s oppressively humid 
heat or the monsotmal de¬ 
luges), the returns unpre- 
diptal^ and the hassles 
enormous. The police, for 
instance, are always after 
them for what the entertain¬ 
ers do is illegal. And so, 
performances are suddenly 
curtailed when the law 
apiMoaches and the monkeys 
and madans frequently have 
to make a run for it. If they 
are caught, they face the 
prospect of ni^ts in the 
I lock-up, huge fines and— i 
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The filmmaking machine 


The Films Division enjoys a virtual monopoly over the short film and 
documentary market but has earned a reputation for churning out poor quality 

films in large quantities 


W hen it comes to 

quantity, there is no 
one to beat the 
Films Division. Like a mam¬ 
moth filmmaking factory, the 
largest short films producing 
organisation in the world 
chums out 150 documentar¬ 
ies and training films. 52 
national and 52 regional 
newsreels every year—all of 
which are dubbed in 15 lan¬ 
guages. The impressive 
array of statistics does not 
end there. The Films Divi¬ 
sion supplies about 60.000 
prints of its films for distribu¬ 
tion which gives it a virtual 
monopoly of the short film 
market in the country. It also 
boasts of a viewership of 
some nine million per week. 

But when it comes to qual¬ 
ity, it's a different story 
altogether, never mind the 
fart that the Films Division 
dainte to have bagged 
some 1,200 national and 
international awards (yet another statis¬ 
tic!). It's small wonder then that urban 
cine-goers inevitably use the 20-odd 
. minutes reserved for Films Division 
shorts before any show begins, to go out 
for a smoke. And despite the compul- 
spry exhibition of these shorts, some 
theatre-owners in Calcutta, says Firoze 
Rangoonwalla, noted film historian, critic 
aj^d editor of Picturepost, prefer not to 
e^bit them at all rather than become 
the target of a booing audience. 

A sorry state of aiairs indeed for an 
org^sation which is on the threshold of 
turning 40. and which, despite some 
talented filmmakers on its rolls, has 
failed to make a lasting impact on the 
short fihn/documentary scenario. Ran- 
gDonMralla. who has served on the Film 
Advisory Board and Film Purchase 
Committee of the Films Division in the 
past, attributes the low standard of 
shorts and documentaries produced by it 
to its bureaucratic style of functioning. 
One of the five win^ of the information 
and broadcasting ministry, the films that 
it produces are doctored and. at best, 
non-commital, says Rangoonwalla. The 



A Fllma Olvltloncraw at work: churning out trash? 


constant monitoring of the theme, script 
and commentary also make for a stifling 
atmosphere where creativity is practi¬ 
cally non-existent. 

“No doubt the Films Division has 
produced some very good filmmakers 
like Fali Billimoria, S. Sukhdev, K.S. 
Chari," says filmmaker Basu Bhat- 
tacharya who is currently heading a 
committee to look into the bank of Films 
[)ivision films and who has also made 
some documentaries for the organisa- 
don. “But producing good documentar- 
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ies has been a ^radic exer¬ 
cise and the entire accent has 
been on producing thousands 
of prints of a few language 
films every week." 

Mrinal ^n, who made just 
one documentary. Moving 
Perspectives^ on 5,000 years 
of Indian history, feels that 
“the golden period of Films 
Division was the late 1960s 
and the three men behind it 
all were Asoke Mitra, then 
secretary with the I&B 
ministry, Jehangir (fean) 
Bhownagry and James Be¬ 
veridge. Jean was a films 
officer of UNESCO. Paris. 
James was working for the 
prestigious National Film 
Board of Canada which spe¬ 
cialises in shorts. They were 
called to India as advisors to 
the Government of India on 
films, and revolutionised 
Films Division then. They 
dared to call in a man who 
liad never handled a camera to make a 
film: M.F. Hussain. He made Through 
the Eyes of a Painter, which is my 
favourite short film." 

Sen goes on to mention S. N. S. Sas- 
try's / am 20, made on the eve of the 
2()th anniversary of Indian Independence 
and based on interviews with 20-year- 
olds; K.S. Chari's Face to Face; Sukh- 
dev's Many Miles to Go on prisoners 
and his “tongue-in-cheek" film, India '67 
on the growffi of India and its contradic¬ 
tions. i^atap Sharma, commentator, 
actor and playwright, also made a short 
on the Bihar drought caUed Framewtxk 
of Famine, which Sen recalls, the Cen¬ 
sors passed only “after a fight". ‘There 
was political liberalisation at that time." 
says Sen as he talks about Orissa's 
Pramod Pati who made “good, bad and 
indifferent shorts. But he brought in a 
technical revolution. He went wild with 
his tools and released madness on the 
screen. “ 

Bhattachaiya and RangoonwaUa add ar 
few more names to the 'eminent ffim- 
makers of Films Division* fist: Clement 
Baptista, Ezra Mir. Jagat MurarL Girish 
Vaidya, Loksen Lalwani. Mans Kaut G. 
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Aravindan, and so on... 

However, the ‘‘golden 
period” according to 
documentary filn^ker B.D. 

Garga “did not grow out of a 
well-thought-out plan”. He 
would prefer to call the Six¬ 
ties as the dynamic period 
when even the bureaucrats 
were inspired. ‘That was the 
period when the interview 
film came into its own," he 
remembers. “Audiences be¬ 
gan to react in films. Where¬ 
as earlier it was a didactic 
situation with the commenta¬ 
tor talking down to the audi¬ 
ence. It was a very interest- ^ ^ 

ing period. If the department 
was thought of as a creative tool, as a 
social instrument, the process would 
have gone on, ” comments Garga who 
has made some 30-40 films for the Films 
Division on an ad-hoc basis and who 
even worked briefly as a script-writer 
and director in the 1960s. 

“Today's scene is very bad, absolute 
rubbish. I can say it is pure and simple 
garbage,” Garga says bitterly. Adding to 
Mrinal ^n's appraisal, he says: “Flasi- 
cally their approach is limited, the whole 
system is wrong. It was not well- 
thought-out as a creative movement, but 
has been run as a department like the 
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C.L. Kaul explalnt a scant to his camtraman: tha accant la on quantity 

)l, as a Directorate of Advertising and Visual invisi 

would Publicity (DAVP). It is run by bureauc- Vij 

;;a who rats, IAS officers, even the police, chief 

the Films during the Emergency! ” at tlu 


T he Films Division is further ham¬ 
pered by its system of recruiting 
filmmakers: inviting tenders from inde¬ 
pendent filmmakers to produce films. 
“The recruiting body is the same coal/ 
jute/steel corporations, ” says Basu 
Bhattacharya. “And the worst thing is 
the promotion system, where a brilliant 
director/cameraman rises from the 
ranks to become chief producer and 
stops making films. In the process they 
have lost a brilliant filmmaker and gained 
perhaps an outrageous administrator. ” 
Garga blames the policymakers “sit¬ 
ting in New Delhi” for the Films Divi¬ 
sion’s ills: “The people at Films 
Division are as much a victim of the 
system as we are—they are running 
to Delhi most of the time. 

Of course, there have been 


(Left) The Films Division building 
St Psddor Rood and 
(right) a still from KHaithm 
Shann Gupt stifling atmosphors 


as$ertive mdtvidu^s^lQEe 
Mohan Bhavnani who buSt 
the Qrgani3atk)fw4MJit they 
don't last long. ThijSt is why 
the organisation ha^ fiiiled to 
live up to expectations. To¬ 
day the disease has spread 
but the root cause is ulti¬ 
mately in Delhi. No wonder 
people are afmid of all kinds 
of controversy and critic¬ 
ism—both of which ar^ im¬ 
portant elements of a fflih. tSo 
the films being produced ^ 
bom out of fear, not free- , 
dom. ” Rangoonwalla con- 
curs: “The do's and don'ts in 
lantity entire set-up are also 

^ very unnerving and a kind of 
invisible fear hangs in the air. ” j 

Vijay Chandra, who is at present the 
chief producer of Films Division, hits out 
at the critics forcefully: “Take a filmmak¬ 
er like Adoor Gopalakrishnan; if two of 
the five films he’s made have clicked, he 
becomes a star. We make 300 films 
every year and one cannot possibly 
expect all of them to be masterpieces. 
Even the best of directors like Satyajit 
Ray have not been able to do so. And yet 
this year alone we won eight national 
awards which were selected by indepen¬ 
dent filmmakers 
(like Adoor v,, ^ 

who was the 
chairman of * 
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THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 

ANNUAL CARTOON CONTEST-1988 

The Hindustan Times is casting its net far and wide once again to rope in as 
many budding cartoonists as possible. The response to our first cartoon contest 
last year established one delightful fact: humour is alive in India and is waiting 
to be tapped. If you have the talent to make Indians laugh, try your luc;k. 

THEME: 

1. "The Future" 

2. Caricatures of prominent Indian/foreign personalities 

PRIZES 

(in each category) 

1. FIRST PRIZE : Rs. 15,000 

2. SECOND PRIZE : Rs. 10,000 

3. THIRD PRIZE : Rs. 5,000 

There will be 10 consolation prizes of Rs. 500 each. 
DEADLINE: Sunday, January 31, 1988. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

1. The contest is open to amateur, aon-professional Indian cartoonists above the age of 18 
years. (Those who earn a living from cartooning are not eligible.) 

2. All works must be original and unpublished. 

3. The size of the cartoon should not exceed 30x50 cm. or be less than 20x 30 cm. 

4. Each entrant should indicate name, age, address, occupation, telephone number (if 
any), on the reverse side, in BLOCK LETTERS. 

5. Each contestant may take part in either contest or both, but submit no more than THREE 
entries in EACH category. All caricatures should be identified on the reverse side. 

6. All prize-winning entries will become the property of The Hindustan Times. The 
Hindustan Times reserves the right to reproduce the award-winning cartoons in 
newspapers and magazines published by the HT Group. 

7. All entries should be on white drawing paper and in black, waterproof ink. All drawings 
should be neat and clean. No drawings in colour will qualify. 

8. The decision of the Jury will be final and irrevocable. 

JURY FOR THE 1988 CONTEST 

■ <*> 

CHAIRPERSON: PUPUL lAYAKAR 
MEMBERS: SHASHI KAPOOR, ABBAS ALI BAIG, SUMAN DUBEY. 

ABU ABRAHAM AND SUDHIR DAR. 

Entries should be addressed to; THE HINDUSTAN TIMES ANNUAL CARTOON CONTEST, 
18-20. KASTURBA GANDHI MARG, NEW DELHI-110001. 
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craative 
freedotti” 

Vijay B. Chandra, chief producer, asserts that 
Films Division is the place for short films 


Amidst the greenery, on the four- 
Sve acres of prime real estate at 
PedderRoad, Bombay, where once 
stood the spra^ding residence of the 
Jairazbhoy family, the multi-storeyed 
headquarters of the Films Division is 
an indication of the long way this 
SImmaking wing of the information 
and broadcasting ministry has come. 
The names of those who have 
brought it thus far are etched on a 
board which stands in the reception 
of the chief producer's office. Vijay 
B. Chandra, the chief producer (since 
March 1985) heading the Blmniaking 
activities, has spent 24 years of his 
career in the FUms Division, having 
entered the organisation as a director 
after an eight-year stint as films 
ofScer of the government of Utfar 
Pradesh. From a director making 
noteworthy, even experimental, 
films—which earned him a Ford 
Foundation grant--to his present 
position has been a long haul indeed, 
but Ns enthusiasm has not waned. 
Neither has his belief in the Films 
Division. It is evident as he talks of 
the various activities of the orgamsa- 
tion and counters the charges level¬ 
led against it Excerpts: 

Sv^DAr: How much fireedom is 
given to the fUmmakera at Films 
Division? 

Vyay B. Chandra: People outside 
niay d^er, but it all depends on the 
man at the top. We have been 
accused of not not giving the direc¬ 
tors any freedom, but it is not true. 
We believe in creative freedom, in 
autonomy as far as creativity is 
concerned, but there are certain 
norms within the framework. It has 
to be approved, be induded in the 
production progranwne. For inst¬ 
ance, you cannot make any and every 
type of film. 

' Whg do people leave the Films 
DivHUmf 

For various reasons, tnatniy for 
independence and money. 

theoppQ?4|ufid^ 


tremendous. Take my case: had I 
been an independent filmmaker, 
would I have been able to have the 
kind of exposure, or opportunities to 
travel as much as 1 have? Unlike 
independent producers, who have to 
count every rupee, every paisa, we 
have all the facilities and equipment 
available here. Then, there are the 
opportunities to participate in film 
festivals. For an outsider to achieve 
all this, he has to be absolutely 
brilliant and everybody cannot be a 
Shyam Benegal or Adoor Gopala- 
krishnan. 

Let's face it, the Films Division has 
been and still is the place for short 
films. And even an independent film¬ 
maker has to look towards the Filins 
Division for a platform. 

What are you doing to popula¬ 
rise the documentary in India? 

Since the last three-four years we 
have a section called Documedia at 
the International Film Festivals 
(IFFl), but our experience has not 
been very encouraging. Frankly, 
with all the glamour ar^ entertain¬ 
ment, who's interested in serious 
documentaries? But now there is 
some talk that the Films Division 
should organise international festivals 
of documentary and non-fiction films 
to show audiences the power and 
possibility of this form of cinema. And 
since the last two years we have 
started organising festivals of 
documentary films in most of the 
state capitals. These have drawn a 
tremendous-response. People want 
to know where such films'are being 
shown. And that is because, unlike 
Doordarshan/AIR, we have never 
announced the release of a film, in 
the papers or in the theatres. I don’t 
know why this has not been done so 
far, but I have sent a letter to all 
branch managers to do so. It requires 
a real effort, good publicity. Our films 
are not entertainment material and so 
we have to sell our goods. 'Ihe 
response has been encouraging too; 
fpr hstance, after holding the festiv¬ 
als, in two ](^nths we sold prints 
worth Rs 35 bkhs* 
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the selection committee)/' He adds:*'We 
make a film in three days. During the 
Asiad, every two and a half days we 
released a 20-minute film, dubbed in 15 
languages. Which other organisation can 
do that?*' 

Despite the scathing criticism about 
the sub-standard quality of films pro¬ 
duced by the Films Division, Rangoon- 
walJa admits that “if it is not for the 
government, the short film industry win 
die". What lends credence to his state- I 

mentis the fact that apart from its ;; 

film-producing activities, the Films Divi- ? 
sion has expanded its distribution net¬ 
work and now can boast of 12,732 
exhibition outlets against 3,348 in 1952. ^ 

Besides, there's the distribution through : 
the mobile units of the directorate of 
field publicity, state governments, etc. 

But the Films Division has been 
unable to put its enormous resources . 

into use. As Basu Bhattacharya himself 
points out: “Hundreds of great films can . j 
be made just from the existing films. For 



Pramod Patl (standing cantra): bringing In a 
‘^technical ravolutlon'* 


40 years ago, which don’t exist today.” 
Rangoonwalla too feels that there should 
be greater coordination between the 
sister organisations like the Films Divi¬ 
sion, National h'ilm Development Cor¬ 
poration (NFDC) and the Film and 
Television Ihstitute of India (Fl'II). the 
NFDC and the hTII. ''Fhey should work 
as an audiovisual family and from time to 
time give work to each other. Doordar- 
shan and NFDC have already started 
doing things together but it should 
happen in a much bigger way, ” he says. 

In the absence of the willingness to 
create and promote short films, “the 
future looks a bit bleak says Rangoon- 
walla”. But perhaps, Garga’s candid 
observation sums up the slate of affairs: 
“The Films Division has survived on 
borrowed features... And today, with the 
government having turned its attention 
to television, the Films Division is just 
living on oxygen.” 

Rgniipia HslpurlBomhay 







When illness or acckteits add up to 
mcae than yon anffcyer can pay... 

You need Mediclaim. 


The cost of medical treatment is very 
high nowadays. And, very often, lack of 
funds stops you from getting the best of 
medical care. 

In all probability, your company won’t 
(and may be can’t) foot all the hospital bills. 

In fact most companies’ medical 
schemes add up to, perhaps, just one 
month’s basic pay... 

So who pays? 

You need Mediclaim. A 
Hospitalisation and Domiciliary 
Hospitalisation Benefit Policy. 

Mediclaim covers you against major 
and minor operations. 

Almost any kind of hospitalisation — 
including intensive care. 

And, under specific conditions, you 
can even be treated at home. 

Just think! For as little as Rs.25()/- you 
are covered up to Rs. 17,600/-. (And that’s 
the minimum slab). 

What’s more, your premium is tax 
deductible too! 

A family cover is also available at a 
discount... with dependants between 12 
to 70 years of age being eligible for-this 
policy. 

And personal accidents can be covered 
at a nominal extra premium. 

You also get a bonus... if the policy is 
renewed. 

Secure yourself. And your family’s 
health and happiness with Mediclaim. 

For further details contact your 
nearest New India office. 


M E P4-C LAI M 

from 

NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 



So much security. For so little. 



The costs indkated above an not absolute^ accurate. 

They art indusive of recovery period, nuackiesO/id ad other medicaibSb, 
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TheaNing^ni 

C ontroversy is his middle 
name. Hut, for a change, 
this one is not entirely of 
Bhagwan Rcyneesh’s mak- 
i ing. It all began when Ra- 
jneesh developed AIDS-like 
symptoms: weight loss, in¬ 
somnia, lack of response to 
treatment of minor infec¬ 
tions, etc. While doctors, 
who conducted various tests 
of the Bhagwan’s urine, 
blood, hair samples at a 
laboratory in London, 
claimed that he was not suf¬ 
fering from the dreaded dis¬ 
ease, Dr l.S. Gilada, honor¬ 
ary secretary of the Indian 
Health Organisation said that 
Kajneesh could be suffering 
from AIDS. 

No sooner was this said 
than Rajneesh and his de¬ 
voted disciples claimed that 
Gilada's opinion smacked of 
“religious bigotry” and was 
far from the truth. Instead, 
the vain, balding guru who 
bemoaned that “my hair has 
fallen, my eyesight has be¬ 
come weaker, my 
beard has become as white 
as my father's when he was 

Vylayanthlmala Ball: parforming 
for a worthy cauaa 





Bhagwan Ra|naaah: thallum poisoning or AIDS? 

75” at an appearance before 
his disciples after seven 
weeks of absence, said that 
his illness was the result of 
“thalium poisoning”. Ra- 
jneesh who is still bitter ab¬ 
out his experiences in the US 
accused the Americans of 
“poisoning” him when he was 
in prison, 

M/ Agoodshow 

Otar-MP Vyjayanthima- 
la Bali does not usually 
don the ghungliroo and per- 
form in front of an audience 
these days, unless there 
is a worthwhile cause, 
llie Congress 
centenary celeb- 
rations was 
reason 
for to 
hei admirers 
watch her 


perform on television. And 
recently, it was the fund- 
collection drive for a non¬ 
profit drug bank, promoted 
by the Dr Bali Pharma 
Foundationi which prompted 
Vyjayanthimala Bali to per¬ 
form on stage. The show 
brought people from all walks 
of lifejnever mind that all of 
them were frisked at the 
gates by securftymen The 
drug bank is based in 
Madras, and has aready sup¬ 
plied drugs free of cost to 
nearly 500 patients. 

The return of the 
yuvanj 

I t may have been just 
another play doing the 
rounds of Bombay's theatre 
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Bapa Dhrangadhara (axtram# laft) 
In 77>a/i?fafpraiara:piaalon 
for theatre 

circuit, except for two things. 
One, The Interpreters 
marked the debut of Rael, 
the offspring of two theatre 
personalities, Alyque and 
Pearl Padamsee. Two, 

Bapa Dhrangadhara, the 
yuvaraj of the Saurashtra 
state of Dhran^dhara and a 
popular fi^re in Bombay's 
cocktail circuit, was return¬ 
ing to the theatre after an 
absence of nearly 16 years. 

Dhrangadh^a, whose 
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theatre connections are im¬ 
peccable and who has even 
spent a year at the National 
School of Drama under Alka- 
zi, had a brief tryst with 
theatre in Delhi and Bombay 
before settling down to the 
business of exporting gar¬ 
ments. But Dhrangadhara 
seems to have slipped into 
his role without any difficul¬ 
ty: “Maybe over the years 
one gets less neurotic and 
nervous, but the opening 
night seemed no problem, “ 
says he, and adds, “Also, 
when you are doing it for the 
love of it, don’t care for 
reviews, you're more re¬ 
laxed. “ Neither does the 
prince plan to go hunting for 
roles, but “if somebody asks 
ine, I won't say no,” he says. 



Sipp/8 second 
coming? 

E ver since the ‘national 
obsession’, Buniyaad, 
went off the air, its director, 
Ramesh Sippy has had just 
one obsession: to revive the 
serial and bring back the 
viewers to their TV sets. 

But all his efforts to get w 
extension had brou^t him to 
a de^ end, thanks to Door- 
darshan’s policy of saying ‘no’ 
to every producer’s propo^ 
of Ws serial's reviysl. In spite 
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Sunil Dutt: double ttandarda 

of being turned down, Sippy 
went ahead and prepared a 
lOS-episode-^cript for 
Buniyaad II which, if the 
Mandi House mandarins, 
give tlie okay, will run for a 
year, just like its predeces¬ 
sor. If rumours are to be 
believed there’s every 
chance that Sippy will bag the 
prized approval for his 
Buniyaad II as well as a 
prime-time slot. It seems 
that happy days are here 
again, for tele-viewers as 
well as Sippy. 

Quiz time for 
V.P. Singh 

I t’s quiz time once again. 

Rajiv Gandhi has just about 
recovered from Ram Jeth- 
malani's barrage of 10- 
questions-a-day which went 
on for over a nionth, and now 
it’s Jan Morcha leader, Y.P- 








Singh’s turn to face the 
inquisition. The BJP’s Ka- 
lyan Singh stepped into 
Ram Jethmalani’s shoes and 
asked him 12 pertinent ques¬ 
tions, A sampling: Is the 
former CM of UP prepared 
to apologise for the “sense¬ 
less killings” when thousands 
of innocent victims were kil¬ 
led by the police in false 
encounters? Is he prepared 
to admit that during his te¬ 
nure as finance minister 
he pursued pro-capitalis ' ’ 
policies which were , 

anti-poor? And J' 

so on... ' 

But the most 

intriguii>.g Hv 

question asked ^ 

byKalyan ^ ^ - 


V.P. Singh; will 
Nahtwtrthi 
Quarttt? / 


Singh is the one whi^ dejals 
withV.P. Singh’s persistent 
attack on Rajiv Gamlhi while 
he has nothing to say about 
the “Gangotri of corruption, 
the Congress party”. Is this 
then Kalyan Singh's and the 
BJP's new role: that of de¬ 
fending the Prime Minister? 

extravaganza 

O ne would not normally 
accuse Sunil Dutt of 
double standards considering 
the fact that he has managed 
to keep his public image 
sparkling clean. Not so long 
ago. it was a very concerned 
Dutt who was exhorting peo¬ 
ple not to spend too 
much on firecrackers during 
the Diwali and instead donate 
the money for drought relief. 

But when it comes to the 
country’s depleted foreign 
exchange reserves, Dutt 
shows no mercy and asks to 
be sanctioned a right royal 
amount of $40,000. The 
reason, of course, is the 
celebration of his son's mar¬ 
riage in New York. But 
though his request was in¬ 
itially turned down, he did 
receive half the original sum, 
after he redirected his plea 
through Rajiv Gandhi. 
Compiled by 
Adito Chatterioo 








\r inod Khanna,alias Vinod 
Bharati, is once again giving 
sleepless nights to his pro¬ 
ducers. He has reportedly 
started playing truant. He 
has not been turning up on 
the sets of the 32 fihns he 
had signed. Producers who 
have signed him on will prob¬ 
ably have to wait for two 
years before he can shoot for 
their films. The only alterna¬ 
tive is to replace him, but 
this is a difficult proposition 
because Vinod Khanna's 
name is a success at the box- 
office. ITie actor who was 
once a teetotaller has taken 
to the bottle in a big way 
during the past few months. 
He will have to mend his 
ways if he is to remain in 
show business for a long 
time. His well-wishers hope 
that Vinod realises this as 
soon as possible. 

iAnil Kapoor has been tak 
ing more than a professional 
interest in Madhuri, the ac 
tress with whom he has 
signed up in four films. The 
actor who had at one time 
been more worried about his 
career than his rumoured 
affairs is certainly singing a 
different tune these days. 

His meetings with Kimi Kat 
kar, whom he considers "the 
most sexy young actress 
have aroused much 
interest. 



Vinod Kharma: tuooM syndroiiM; Sliabm Aanl: dwiylng r 


( Javed Akhtar. don t know 
who is spreading such nasty 
I rumours? I don't know what 
t they are going to gain by the 
rumours which hami us so 
much. I only wish them well. 
Let them say what they 
want. Javed and I know we 
are happy," she says. 


XVmrita Singh is tired of 
denying rumours about her 
affairs. According to her, all 
her affairs ended for the last 
time with Ravi Shastri, the 
man with whom she had 
spent the four best years of 



Ana Kapoor: the new MyklNor; Amrfte Singh: exit Ravi Shaatri, enter Vinod Khanna? 


/ 

L:: 


Reportedly, he has even 
done some sizzling scenes 
with her in Abhin^yUr a film 
which is bound to attract the 
notice of the censors. Anil’s 
wife Sunita, who rated her 
husband as one of the 
straight forward men, is cer¬ 
tainly going to have second 
thoughts. 

^^habana Azmi is angry. 
The grapevines are abuzz 
with rumours of a split be¬ 
tween her and her nusband 








her life after she broke up 
with Sunny Deol. Gossip 
magazines are now talking 
about her ’great affair’ with 
Vinod Kha^. Their clan¬ 
destine meetings at a famous 
five-star hotel in Elombay are 
much talked about in film 
circles. Amrita, of course, 
dismisses all talk of her 
alleged affairs but her dismis¬ 
sals as usj;al sound hoOow. 

It's all over between Farha 
and her struggling director 
boyfriend Rniesh Sethi. She 
says that she will have no- 
thhg to do with men till she 
&lls in love with Mr^ Right. 
She hopes that this time 
wfll be for keeps, p 















; T 

I he role of the carrot¬ 
eating detective seemed to 
be tailor-made for Pankaj 
Kapoor in Karamchand The 
actor became a celebrity on 
the^small screen almost 
overnight. Naturally one ex¬ 
pected much more from 
Pankaj in his forthcoming se¬ 
rials. But tele-viewers were 
in for a disappointment. In 
the serial ^tyajit Ray Pre¬ 
sents, Pankaj l^poor was 
seen in an insignificant role 
which is best forgotten. Re¬ 
cently, the actor signed up 
for a tragi-comic serial titled 
JagHanse Khud Roye, It will 
be upto him to prove again 
that he is an actor beyond 
compare. To be directed by 
Rajesh Rathi for breakfast 
TV, each episode will be of 
15 minutes duration. The 
story by Dheerendra, an 
NSD alumnus—like Pankaj— 
revolves around a middle- 
class family in a town in 
central India. While the other 
roles of the serial are still 
being finalised, the lead 
female character will be play¬ 
ed by Hilla Sethna, a popular 
Bombay-based artiste. One 
certainly hopes that this se¬ 
rial will not be like the other 
serials on breakfast TV 
which, more often than not, 
test one’s patience. 



Nutan: moving on 

Showbfa has been cruel to 
some of the more talented 
actresses who are getting on 
in ^ though the spark 
whi^ promoted them to the 
top slot still bums brifl^. But 
thanks to the small screen, 
actresses like Nutan are 



Pankaj Kapoor (right) on tha tola of Kanmchand:Uia\ng to imprata 


acne 
M once 


tunities to perform. Rakesh 
Chowdhary's Mujrim Haazir, 
which is based on the Bengali 
classic, Ashairu Haajir, has 
Nutan in the tragic role of 
kaliganj ki bahu who is ex¬ 
pected to do a good job as 
usual. Chowdhary, in the 
meantime, is all set to revive 
his Chunauti as he has re¬ 
ceived an extension of nine 
episodes and it seems that 
Chowdh^ is ready to take 
the television world by 
storm. 

RamanandSagarjnustbe < 
a happy man. Ramayan has 
done for him what all the 
films he has produced during 
his career couldn’t do. Mdkf '' 
of his films have ineyitaWy ^ 
bombed at the box^iSce Diir 
then along came Ramafati " 
and changed the complexion 
of Sagar’s box-office-graph. 
The success of this serial 
together with the extension 
granted to it must have done 
done wonders for his ego. 
Moreover, the fact that 
Ramayan is telecast every 
Sunday with unfailing reg¬ 
ularity, even when other 
programmes are withdrawn 
during ‘live' sports telecasts, 
has given $agar an edge over 
other producers. According 
to some sources, it is not 
reli^ous fervour alone that is 
malwg Doorctoshan telecast 
the serial every week. The 
colossal revenues generated 


by the numerous advertise¬ 
ments telecast before the 
serial have made Ramayan 
immensely popular among 
Doordarshmi authorities. 

However, the extension of 
Ramayan is making B. R. 
Chopra gnash his teeth in 
anger. Reason: since two 
religious epics cannot be 
telecast simultaneously on 
the small screen, Chopra will 
have to hold back his 
Mahabharata till Ramayan 
makes its exit. Meanwhile 
his other serial, Bahadur 
Shah Zafar, despite a promis¬ 
ing start has failed to sus- 
t^ the interest of viewers. 
Even Ashok Kumar in the 
lead role has not lived upto 
the viewer's expectations. 
The ornate sets and colourful 
costumes have not helped to 
popularise the serial in any 
way. Moreover, the chaste 
Urdu spoken by the various 
characters is not understood 
by a majority of the masses. 

It is only serials like Hm 
Logvnth Nanhe, Badld, and 
Chutki and Buniyaadmth 
Haveliram and I^joji that can 
be successful on the small 


There is good news for 
fans of Sharmila Tagore. She 
wiU be seen for the first time 
tti a ftill-fledged role in a 

gharmllaTagora: tmt 
iMMOflNi 


serial titled Zindagi which is 
replacing Hum HmdustaoL 
Based on a novel by Amrita 
Pritam, the cast also includes 
Supriya Pathak, Benjamin 
Gikmi, Beena, Sadashiv 
Amrapurkar and Raza 
Murad. One certainly ex¬ 
pects a lot from Shaimila and 
it will be upto her to sensi¬ 
tively portray the role of a 
young woman who overcom¬ 
es her problems throi^ 
sheer grit and determination. 
Besides there’s also Supriya 
Pathak, who along with Ben¬ 
jamin Gilani and Beena, 
forms the love triangle. 
P.CiMitanya 














C^rirkel lovers have 
come out with all kinds of 
explanations to ac count for 
India's dismal perfomiance at 
the lecently concluded Re¬ 
liance Cup. 1’he most amus- 
irif^ IS the one about star 
batsman Srikkanth lacking 
the killer instinct because he 
is a vegetanan! All said and 
done, those who believe that 
food habits affect the per- 
fonnance of players seem to 
be in a minority in the soph¬ 
isticated cricket arenas. But 
it was a different situation at 
the f'une marathon that coin¬ 
cided with the Reliance Cup 
final. 

Believe it or not, the 
venue ot this international 
niaratlion became the bat¬ 
tleground for the antagonists 
and proponents of the bald- 
looking egg. 

It all began when the 



National Kgg Ccx)rdination 
Committee (NECC) was 
trying to distribute 21,(KK) 
boiled eggs free of cost to 
the marathon runners. The 
Madras-based Indian 
Vegetarian Congress (IVC) 
retaliated by distributing 
pamphlets printed in English 
and Hindi which said: "Eggs 
may cause death to you. Do 
not eat eggs, ” The NECC 
pamphlets, on the other 
hand, read: "Eggs are good 
for every'one—so crack 
some eggs every day." It 
went on to explain how, for 
the price of two cigarettes, 
one can "eat two healthy 
eggs". The IVC countered 
Aby complaining to the Adver¬ 
tisement Standards Council 
of India: how could eggs be 


ODDSANDTRENDS 


considered healthy f(x)d 
when they contain more 
cholesterol, are a major 
source of heart ailment s and 
are nutritionally deficient in 
carbohydrates and fibies? 

While the two sides 
minutely analysed the plus 
and minus points of the egg, 
there was a near riot for eggs 
at the venue of the 
marathon. The only regret of 
the organisers was that they 
could not bnng more than 
20,000 eggs. 

Just when the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation (LlC) was 
becoming infamous for its 
callousness, it has come up 
with a long-awaited generous 
step forward. It has now 
changed its policy towards 
people who have been cured 
of leprosy as well as those in 
whose case the disease has 
been arrested after multi- 
drug therapy. Hithertt). such 
persons were accepted on 



merit but had to pay an extra 
premium. From now on, 
they can seek insurance at 
standard rates. However, 
the facility will not be ex¬ 
tended to those who have 
any other defoniiities. 

I'he cases of those who 
have been suffering from lep¬ 
rosy will be considered after 
a gap ranging from six 
months to two years, de¬ 
pending on whether the dis- 


THIS INDIA 


• AHMEDABAD: A confidence trickster who posed ds a 
customs official, fooled some customs personnel and then 
made off with Bs 7,500 that belonged to an army major. 
One morning, the man called up the local customs 
directorate from the Ahmedabad railwiiy station saying that 
he was "‘Srinivasan, deputy director, dustorps, from PelW**, 
the customs people promptly de[Sf^tqh!<^:p car to collect 
Wm from the station and lodge him at the Circuit House 
\ Where he shared his room with the, ihalor. Soon the 
^^^llb-tongued Srinivasan charmed the mi^or and^^en^ 

' difered to get him a VCR from the.customs directorate. 
Soth of them reached the customs directorate v^iete 
Srinivasan gave '‘lnstructi6ns*''*t6‘1i‘*Couple of customs 
Inspectors and ordered some snacks for the m^Or. He 
then collected Rs 7,600 from the major and said that he 
Would have to go upstairs and meet the collector to spe^ 
the delivery of the VCR. He.did go upstairs but c^'to ; 
wHh the cash through another exit—The TTmee ot 
/« 0 We (H.P. Shah, Ahmedabad) . , _ / . 

eOHANBAD. Twentyfour-year-old Raju has, been m 
prison'for the last four years in Dhanbad without any Case/ 
beingrlodged gainst him. Neither the jail authorities'nor 
the local administration knows why he was jailed. Accord* 
ihg to a report appearing in the local Hindr daib^. Awax^ ths ; 
jail authorftiea are afraid to release Raiu as. "they are 
apprehensive about the consequences, The fpil SUj^rfn- 
tendent has writteri to the district magistrate saying that the 
youth—who was forwarded to )dil in 19d4 by me vlora-, 
pokhar police station in case number 3464/8Z uodet ' 


section 325 of the iPC-^was never produced 
jocHciai court for trial. The dlsirtct magTsfrate;.;,! 
Har^dsa. replied that the case in question waa,^ 
or\ 22 May 1954. and the actual eocused. Mangaitl 
wsw eqntertced to; ninq'.tpdhtftW’ 






ease is paud-baciUary or mul¬ 
ti-bacillary. "The current 
movement is for clearing the 
misconception of society ab¬ 
out leprosy/’ said an LIC 
spokesman. But will the 
giant public sector organisa¬ 
tion also be able to clear the 
"misconception" that it does 
not care all that much for its 
general body of policyhol¬ 
ders? 

T"hey say that Indian nuc¬ 
lear research and space tech¬ 
nology have corned age. We 
have already exploded a nuc¬ 
lear device and quite a few 
Indian satellites are encirc¬ 
ling the globe. But when it 
comes to civil aviation, we 
cut a sorry figure; even a 
country like Singapore is 
ahead of us in this field. 
Recently, Air-India was 
listed among the world’s ten 
most disappointing airlines 
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by the International Federa¬ 
tion of Airlines Passengers 
Association based in Geneva. 

ITie survey polled passen¬ 
gers averaging 14 round- 
trips a year and drew up two 
lists; the world’s top ten 
airlines, and the ten most 
disappointing ones. The list 
of disappointing airlines in¬ 
cludes: Nigeria Airways, US 
Eastern Airlines, Chinese 
Airways, US Continental Air¬ 
line, Air India, Pan Am, US 
North-West Airline, Egj^t 
Air, Iberia and Aeromexico. 
The top ten are: Swiss Air, 
Singapore Airlines, Lufth¬ 
ansa, American Airlines, 
British Airways, US Delta 
Airlines, KLM, US United 
Airline, Cathay-Padfic and 
Transwoiid Airlines, a 



SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 29 NOVEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (21 Maicb—20 April) 

This is a favourable period for 
businessmen. Those who 
are looking for a job might 
find one. Lovers are advised 
to consult their elders before getting mar¬ 
ried. You might have to spend a lot of 
money. Your health will worry you. Profes¬ 
sionals must be tactful while dealing with 
their superiors. Students will do well. 
Women might receive expensive gifts. 
Qood dates; 29, 30 and 2 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 


TAURUS (21 Aprtl^20 May) 

Good fortune awaits most of 
you. Employees will soon be 
promoted or transferred to a 
better place. Businessmen, 
however, must work hard if they want their 
plans to materialise. Since the stars are by 
and large in your favour, do not hesitate to 
take risks. Those who have children might 
face problems Take care of your health 
Love and romance are indicated 
Good dates: 30. 1 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 


GEMINI (21 May^ZO June) 

This IS a favourable period for 
matrimonial correspondence 
Take care of the health of 
your family members You 
may have to endure both physical and 
mental strain. Control your temper Legal 
matters and debts will cause some anxiety. 
Take advice from elders to solve your 
problems. Those with friends abroad, might 
receive some good news. The professional 
front will look up. 

Qood dates: 1 , 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) In 

spite of all your efforts, prog¬ 
ress will be slow. Your for¬ 
bearance will enable you to 
overcome all obstacles in 
your professional life. Love will add a new 
dimension to your life. A friend might 
betray you. Be careful while dealing with 
members of the opposite sex. Do not take 
part in speculative ventures. Important 
changes are likely. 

Good dates: 2. 3 and 5 
Lu^ numbers: 1, 2 end 4 
Favourable direction: South 






LEO (21 Juhh-20 August) This 
is a week of mixed fortunes. 
Businessmen should guard 
against deception All profes¬ 
sionals are advised to be 
diplomatic while dealing with their super¬ 
iors. The period is good for artists and 
sportsmen. Students should not neglect 
their studies. A journey in the middle of the 
week might be profitable. Matrimonial plans 
should be postponed. 

Good dates: 30, 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; North 


VIRGO (21 August-20 
September) An unexpected 
journey at the end of the 
week may not be beneficial 
to you. Be careful while deal¬ 
ing with members of the opposite sex You 
may have to seek the help of elders in 
dealing with lawsuits that are worrying you. 
You will be able to repay some of your 
debts Do not waste any opportunity that 
comes your way Romance is indicated 
Good dates: 30, 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; North 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is not a very 
good week for you Those 
planning a change m their 

_ career may do so only after 

consulting their well-wishers Even good 
friends may deceive you. However, 
lawyers and politicians will do fairly well By 
being tactful and tolerant, you can over¬ 
come the problems that are ahead of you. 
Someone close to you may fall ill Bache¬ 
lors should prepare for wedding bells 
Good dates: 1, 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers; 3. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North-west 


SCGRPIO (21 October—20 

November) Your financial 
prospects are bright. Avoid 
speculation in business. You 
may have to seek the advice 
of elders in dealing with lawsuits. A change 
of residence is likely. You may befriend a 
member of the opposite sex. Guard against 
your enemies. This is a successful period 
for politicians. Social engagements will 
keep you busy. 

Good datoc: 29, 2 and 5 
Lucky numborr 4. 5 and 7 
favourable direction: South 








SAGIHARIUS (21 November-^ 
20 December) This is a week 
of fun and entertainment. 
You may be able to gain 
favours from influential peo¬ 
ple. A few desirable changes are likely. 
Take risks only after consulting your super¬ 
iors A secret association will benefit you in 
legal matters Control your temper and 
avoid rash decisions. This is not a good 
time for romance. 

Good dates; 29, 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) Since this is a 
good period for lovers, they 
can go ahead with matrimo¬ 
nial plans Health will im¬ 
prove Professionals should refrain from 
having arguments with their superiors. 
Businessmen should guard against decep¬ 
tion. Some of you may incur financial 
losses. Do not be impulsive. A secret 
association will prove to be fruitful 
Good dates; 1. 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers; 6, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 


AQUARIUS (21 January-20 
February) This week you will 
be rewarded tor the hard 
work you have been doing 
Be cautious while dealing 
with elderly relatives A friendship of great 
significance will develop Beneficial 
changes are likely New opportunities will 
come your way. make use of them now 
because they will not last for long In 
I matters related to the heart, your intuition 
' will prove to be right. 

Good dates; 3, 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) Piofessionals should 
avoid arguments with their 
superiors this week 
Businessmen should be 
careful with their investments. This is a 
bleak period for you as far as finances are^ 
concerned, but do not lose heart as the 
stars will soon turn favourable. Consult 
your elders before planning a change in 
your career 

Good dates: t, 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 




Star Partners: Cancer—Libra 

Since the Libran man is restless and gets bored easily, the Cancerean woman will need to develop her intellect in 
order to keep him interested in the relationship. He will like to take up the challenge of making a success of this 
partnership. Decision-making can be difficult for both partners because he procrastinates, while she avoids taking 

decisions altogether. 



CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 05 



ACROSS: 

1. Precisely fussy, apparently (10) 

9, Poem on race with east for feathered princess'? (6) 

10. Saint hot? Not really. (0) 

11. Measures with sizable content and becomes bigger (8) 

12. Portico has no article on the road (4) 

13. Fashionable ‘vacant’ sign, raced inside, being bigoted (10) 


15. About 100 on formatiort lean back. (7) 

17. Enthusiast with a student duck gets bison! (7) 

20. Told to become Communist, Oscar within is dazed. (10) 

21. Records not necessarily just timber. (4) 

23. Capital tetter is spoken for bounty. (8) 

25. Totalled journalist with less feeling. (8) 

26. Admiral having a hold? (6) 

27. Former official summons displaying stimulation, (10) 


DOWN: 

2. Before noon, upper class permit charm. (6)^ 

3. Long wooden pin, not necessarily an oaken appendage. (8) 

4. Supported in winning fashion, evidently. (10) 

5. Cries from cripples entertaining old book. (7) 

6. Bread has a play part, it's said. (4) 

7. Brands Mat's gait as unsteady. (8) 

8. Feelings for thrills, perhaps. (10) 

12. Point to complaining about learner not writing legibly. (10) 
14. Where it’s permissible to wash one's dirty linen! (10) 

16. Like Noel, not very brave. (8) 

10. If mental strain produces such a fibre. (8) 

19. Poison account about tangled reins. (7) 

22. Look fixedly at sort of tree in summerhouse. (6) 

24. Directions about article seem sensible enough. (4) 


Soliilloii Id CrosswonI Ne. 64 

ACROSS: 1 Choir4 Moustaches Recommend 10 Terms 11 Stnng 12 Armature 14 
Malefactor 16 Balm 19 Sane 20 Follow deer 22 Romantic 23 Impale 26 Torch 27 
Nocturnal 28 Resembled 29 Taxed 

SOWN: 1. Christmas 2 Occur 3 Romanoff 4 Meet 5 Underworld 6 Titian 7. Circulate 
8 Ensue 13 Occasional 15 Landmarks 17 Marcelled 18 Swimsuit 21 Anthem 22 
Rotor 24 Annex 25 Iced 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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DBCCAi4 diary 


HEGOrSNEW 

PLANK 

T he voice of regionaJism 
has been heard again. 
This time in Karnataka, and 
that too from the most unex- 

E scted person, chief minister 
amakrishna Hegde. Ke- 
gionaJism has, of course, 
changed the face of the Indi¬ 
an polity in the recent past, 
and the Congress(I) rightly 
considers it to be the main 
threat to its supremacy. The 
Dravidian forces in Tamil 
Nadu, the Telugu Desam of 
NTR or for that matter Fra- 
fulla Mahanta in Assam, they 


however, the charismatic 
leader from Karnataka, on 
whom had been pinned hopes 
of providing an alternative to 
Kajiv, has finally unmasked 
himself. To thunderous ap¬ 
plause from his audience, the 
chief minister belatedly tour¬ 
ing northern Karnataka, said 
that if the Centre continued 
its stepmotherly treatment 
(his favourite cliche), re¬ 
gionalism in Karnataka would 
be further strengthened, and 
that he would not be sur¬ 
prised if an Assam happens in 
his state. Dangerous stuff, 
thundered the Congress(I) in 
immediate retaliation. But 
they must have been secret¬ 
ly worried. Hegde's im- 



Htgdt.'inothtrtllt 

all won on the plank of re¬ 
gional supremacy. Interes- 
Hegde's slogan in the 
1985 election was: “Do you 
want to be ruled from Delhi 
or Bangalore?" But the pro¬ 
nouncedly pro-Hegde press 
let that pass, and never ac¬ 
cused him of whipping up 
regional passions. Now, 


mense popularity, coupled 
with public statements of this 
kind, could truly thwart the 
party’s chajhces of coming 
back to power, Poojary or no 
Po<qary. It is the stuff that 
successful elections are 
made of. What could Hegde, 
who rarely makes a slip of 
the tongue, be upto? 


WIU 

KARNATAKA 
RUN OUT OF 
FUNDS? 

N obody is sure exactly 
how bad a shape Karna¬ 
taka’s finances are really in, 
especially since the so-called 
open government has really 
clamped down of late. But 
loquacious Opposition leader 
T.N. Narasimha Murthy 
feels that the financial posi¬ 
tion could not get much 
worse. Very dramatically, he 
has appealed to the Presi¬ 
dent of India to invoke Arti¬ 
cle 360(1) and impose a 
financial emergency in the 
state. 

What led the press confer¬ 
ence-loving Murthy to launch 
his latest tirade against the 
Janata regime was the pas¬ 
sing remark by chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde that the 
state would have to cut its 
plan outlay for 1987-88 by a 
whopping Rs 117 crores, and 
that due to the resource 
crunch, other economy mea¬ 
sures—like a ten per cent 
cut in non-plan expendi¬ 
ture-—had become neces¬ 
sary. 

But Murthy insists that 
this is not enough. The fireb¬ 
rand leader suggests other 
economy measures that 
could be more effective: 
pruning the ministry, dis¬ 
mantling the 70-odd corpora¬ 
tions that do precious little 
and getting rid of the white 
elephant, that is the helicop¬ 
ter. Of course, the helicopter 
was Gundu Rao's gift to the 
state, or rather to himself, 
but even Hegde has been 
using it a lot of late, on his 
whirlwind state tours. 


UNLUCKY 
NUMBER TWO 

T he number two slot in 
any cabinet in the south¬ 
ern states is considered un¬ 
lucky. Take the eternal num^ 
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NMlunch«ihlyan: •vtr unlucky 

ber two man in the Tamil 
Nadu cabinet, V.R. Nedun- 
chezhiyan. He was sidelined 
first by C.N. Annadurai, then 
Karunanidhi and then by 
M.G. Ramachandran. AH 
that he retains is the finance 
portfolio and the tag of 
seniormost minister and 
number two. He is never 
taken into confideiK'e by 
MGR. The number two man 
in NTR's cabinet N. Sriniva- 
sulu Reddy basked in re¬ 
flected glory till recently 
when NTR decided to sack 
him, . The same is the case 
with the number two in the 
Left Front government of 
Kerala. After missing, 
perhaps, the last chance to 
become the chief minister, 
Gowri has been having a 
tough time as the second- 
ranked minister in the 
cabinet. The withdrawal of 
the controversial order on 
liquor shops was a blow to 
her prestige and showed that 
the CPI(M) leadership would 
not pennit anyone, not even 
Gowri, to become more 
powerful than the party. And 
in Karnataka the number two 
and the Vokkaliga stron^an 
Deve Gowda is beset with, ■ 
problems. The media painted 
him in black when a Hegde . 
nominee was chosen party 
chief. Moreover, Gowda is 
facing a lot of corruption 
cliarges which are being 
looked into by the Lok Ayuk- 
ta. Does this mean that chief 
ministers of all parties'keep a 
dose watch on their deputies 
to see that the throne is not 
usurped? 
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DELHIDIARY 


THENEW 

OPPOSITION 

FRONT 

A move IS underway to set 
up an Opposition front 
minus the HJP and the Lok 
Dal (B). the partners of the 
Haryana ministry. V. P. 

Singh recently had a series of 
meetings with Janata presi¬ 
dent Chandra Shekhar. 
Apparently, after V.P. 

Singh's recent statement 
that the Left are his “natural 
allies," the BJP and the RSS 
turned against him. Two 
other factors that have con¬ 
tributed lo the move to side¬ 
line the liJP and the Lok Dal 
(H) are the attitude of the 
Lok Dai (H) during the 12 
November rally in Patna and 
Bahuguna’s hatred of V. P. 
Singh. One recalls the man¬ 
ner in which Bahuguna had 
promptly called a press con¬ 
ference at the Lok Dal office 
sometime back when V. P. 
Singh was finance minister, 
to give newsmen information 
on the latter’s involvement in 
the Dahiya 'frust con¬ 
troversy. As for the 12 
November rally, although it 
was meant to be an “opposi¬ 
tion" public meeting, Kar- 
poon Thakur arbitrarily de¬ 
clared it to be a Lok Dal 
meeting and tliis forced other 
Opposition parties to back 
out of it. 


GHISINGH 

FEELS 

CHEATED 

S ubash Ghisingh is now 
undergoing a change of 
heart toward the Left Front 
government of West Bengal 
and has realised that he was 
being led up the garden path 
by the central government. 
The CPI(M) MP from Dar¬ 
jeeling, Ananda Pathak, had 
before the GNLF movement 
started, tabled a private 
member's Bill, asking for 
amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion to grant autonomy to the 
Hill district of Daijeeling. 


This could only be done by 
Parliament, through an 
amendement of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Recently, on a visit to 
New Delhi, Ghisingh told 
fnends that he had been 
completely misled about the 
true import of the pnvate 
member’s Bill. He had been 
relying too much on the 
advice of Inder jit, a senior 
journalist, who, he had disc¬ 
overed, was only “an agent 
of the Union home ministry" 

The Union government, he 
felt, was taking advantage of 
the hill people’s ignorance, 
(ihisingh claimed that he had 
earlier even said that Jyoti , 
Basil was the “finest and 
besthief minister” in the I 
country But since the Union 
govtTiiment was trying its 
best to bypass the West 
Bengal government in its 
negotiations with Ghisingh, a 
lot of misunderstanding had 
occurred. Perhaps, it is 
already too late to woo Mr 
Basil. The chief minister re¬ 
cently told the Union govern¬ 
ment that he did not see any i 
point in the Centre holding < 

any more talks with the Gor- i 

khaland leader. ’ 

Subash Ghisingh; out-manoauvrad? 




Suman Dubay: new role 

SUMAN 

DUBEYTO 

DECIDE 

T he large number of ap¬ 
plications for jobs as 'I'V 
reporters and editors which 
had flooded Doordarshan are 
now in limbo. After strong 
abjections from members of 
the Indian Information Ser¬ 
vice, which is supposed to be 



a multimedia service* under 
the Union ministry of in¬ 
formation and broadcasting, 
and fears that llie new re- 
(M'l lit merit would bypass the 
\ )PSC and coii.sequently 
raise legal issues, the matter 
has now been eritaisled to 
the iiew' press adviser to the 
Goveniment of India, under 
the ministry of information 
and broadcasting, Suman 
Dubey. 


THE BJPS 

NEW-FOUND 

LOVE 

T here appears to have 
been a fallout of the talks 
between Dwarka Prasad 
Mishra, negotiating on behalf 
of the Congress(I), and lead¬ 
ers of the BJP and RSS» 
including A. B. Vajpayee, 

L.K. Advani and the brother 
of Balasaheb Deoras. The 
BJP, RSS and Congress(I) 
appear to be coming closer. 
The BJP chief in Uttar 
Pradesh—where the Jan 
Morcha has the largest fol¬ 
lowing— is now openly airing 
his misgivings about coming 
to any understanding with 
the Jan Morcha. He has 
asked V. P. Singh to explain 
his position on 12 points 
relating to various acts of 
omission and commission 
during and after his tenure as 
chief minister of the state, 
Singh is yet to reply. 
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Dulux Acrylic Emulsion gives you all these... 



and something more... 


that unique Dulux finish. 
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paint technology can give you a complete 
wall finish—Dulux Aciylic Emulsion. 

More value for your money. 
More coverage per litre. An exciting 
range of colours. And, looks that can be 
easily washed to stay new. 

. Talking of looks, that’s a beautiful 
surprise for you. You’d never expect an 
acrylic emulsion to give you such a rich 
finish. But then, that’s the magic of 
Dulux Acrylic Emulsion. Unmatchable. 
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OPINION 



SKIPPING A 
BEAT 


our cover story r/Vie 
he,irt of the matter, 

15—21 November) made in- 
tcresting reading. Heart ail- : 
ments seem to be even more j 
dangerous than cancer. If 
cancer is detected eaily it is 
usually curable. But bypass 
surgeries do not always cure 
heart patients permanently. 

One wonders why 
coronary cases havt‘ sudden¬ 
ly been affecting so many 
people over the past 
few years. One also wonders 
why heart ailment is still 
perceived as an elite disease. 

A§hoke Mehttp Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

■Both the centra! and the 
state governments should 
provide more funds for re¬ 
searches on coronary dis¬ 
eases. It IS the duty of the 
government to see to it that 
not only the rich but also the 
poor heart patients can afford 
the required medical treat¬ 
ment. it is a pity that while 
our nuclear research and 
space technology have come 
of age, only a few hospitals 
have the facilities for bypass 
surgery. 

Baleah Doaat, Ahmadabad 
iGularat) 

■'lliere seems to be a dearth 
of heart specialists in our 
country. Can you explain 
why? 

K. Ratnaawami, Thvnatvad 
(TamdNadu) 

J.B.PATNAIK’S 
PREDICAMENT 

P lease do not blame the 
Onssa chief minister, 

J. B. Patnaik, for evep^ fai¬ 
lure in Orissa (Patnaik vs 


Patnaik, ir>- 12 Noveml>er). 
If India can be a few decades 
behind the developed world, 
then Orissa twi can be a few 
decades behind the de¬ 
veloped regions of the coun¬ 
try. It is true that a lot of 
industries have become sick 
in Onssa. But hardly any 
entrepreneur in the state has 
gone bankrupt. I'he Orissa 
government did it^ bit to 
back up the eiitieprt*iieurs: 
but the entrepreneurs turned 
out to be shortsighted. What 
is lacking in the state is an 
industrial culture. Perhaps, 
the Orissa goveniment 
shr)ul(] insist on a crash prog- 
I amine in business planning 
for all those entrc'preneurs 
who seek assistance from 
the government. 

B.S. Panif Bhubaneawar 
(Ortasa) 


FULL MARKS TO 
BORDER 

T he article (Borderline, 
15—21 November) was 
infonnative. Full marks to 
Allan Border and his men 



Allan Bordar: commandable 

for winning the 1987 Re¬ 
liance Cup. Truly it was a 
spirited effort on the part of 
the Australians right from 
the start of the tournament. 
It was Allan Border’s excel¬ 
lent captaincy which enabled 
the team to beat the Indians 
in their first encounter and 
then the Pakistanis and the 
Englishmen in the semi-final 
and final respectively. The 
Indians, on their part, failed 
miserably. Once under 
pressure, the Indian batting 
line-up fell like a pack of 
cards. 

Robfn Pdkuwmbf Bombay 
(Mahataahtra) 


ABHORRENT 
NlW DELHI 

T he author of the article 
on New Delhi praises the 
city probably because she 
has not lived anywhere else 
( The power andihe^glory, 
8"—14 November). 1 was 
brought up in New l>elhi in 
I the P'ifties and Sixties and 
when f 1 etiirned to the city 
I for a month-long visit, I 
1 found it to be abhorrent.De- 
! spite Its many skyscrapers. 

! Ilyover s, and wide roads, the 
I city has deteriorated con- 
I sidcrably. In which other 
I sophisticated city would you 
j find notices asking commu- 
I ters not to harass women 
i travellers? Where else do 
you find signboards request¬ 
ing bus drivers to stop at bus 
stops? New Delhi has be¬ 
come a city of nightmares for 
the middle class as well as 
the poor people. The city is 
only a paradise for accelera¬ 
tor-happy yuppies who travel 
in their Marutis and believe 
that the zebra crossings indi¬ 
cate death rows. The com¬ 
mon citizens of Delhi play the 
role of robotic shadows. 

P. Mukherjee, C/o B6 APO 

■ Your minute observations 
on New Delhi along with the 
beautiful cartoons made in¬ 
teresting reading. 

Krtahna Pachogaonkar, 
Aurangabad (Mabaraahtra) 

NO ONE ISA 
SAINT 

by is M.J. Akbar giv¬ 
ing the impression that 
Rajiv Gandhi is a saint (Byline, 
8—14 November)? In poli¬ 
tics, no one can be expected 
to be absolutely clean. Both 
the ruling party and the 
Opposition have their short¬ 
comings. The columnist is 
vainly ti^g to paint all the 
Opposition leaders black. 

Y, SIvaaankar, Hydarabad 
(Andhra Pradaah) 

m M.J. Akbar argues his 
case beautifully. 

Lokaah Shrmatha, Kathmandu 
(Napa!) 

■ 'fhe fight between Rajiv 
Gandhi ^ V.R Singh I^s 




resulted in scweral |)olitical 
estrangements and ha.sly 
marriages of convenience, 
'fhose who are turning 
against V.P. Singh are being 
offered important positions in 
the Congress (I). in Uttar 
Pradesh two fonner minis¬ 
ters who were thrown out by 
V.P. Singh, when lie was the 
chief minister, have been 
appointed C«ngress (I) 
general secretanes. In turn, 

V. P. Singh who had earlier 
claimed that he had no desire 
for any political office, now 
seems to be detennincd to 
sit on the Prime Minister’s 
chair. Slowly, but surely, the 
country is splitting ap^irl. 

'I'he political situation is 
somewhat similar to what it 
was when the East India 
Company first landed on our 
shores. 

S.K. Muahran, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradaah) 

BIASED 

ACCOUNT 

H ugh Milne has a 

damaged mind and his 
book, Bhagwan: The God 
that failed, (Rajneeshs erotic 
empire, 8—14 November) 
proves it. He told me 
when we both were invited 
by a London radio station to 
discuss the work of Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh, that the 
first draft was conceived and 
written while he w.as in a 
psychiatric ward in 
Hampsted General Hospital 
in London! 

1 knew Hugh Milne well 
while he was in Pune. I lived 
with him while he was 
becoming a nervous wreck in 
Oregon. His life was founded 
on fantasy—religious, sexual 
and financial He confided 
one night that he wanted to 
become enlightened so that 
he too “could have a Rolls 
Royce”. He was never, as he 
claims, a part of “the inner 
circle’' around Bhagwan. He 
never even once had a 
private audience with his 
master. Failing, in his own 
eyes, as a disciple, he has 
now set out to become the 
number one anti-disciple. 

Why didn’t he leave the 
ashram if things were really 
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A scene of the Meerut riots; when will the guilty be punished? 


as bad as he claims. Others 
came and went, why didn't 
he? ITiere must have been 
something which kept Milne 
in Pune. 

%wmnlOevBg9etf Pune 
(UMinehtn) 

M If Rajneesh is fooling the 
rich, there are hundreds of 
'fakirs and swaniis who man¬ 
age to pull the wool over the 
common man's eyes. Film¬ 
stars, cricketers and other 
celebrities too have fallen 
prey to these godmen. But 
the fact that even our politi¬ 
cians pay obeisance to half- 
naked fakirs proves that the 
godman malaise has spread 
far and wide. 

Snenath Dharwad 
(Karnataka) 

ACTION, PLEASE 

U nless some action is 
taken to punish those 
guilty of fanning communal 
passions in Meerut ( The 
Meerut riotf' were pre¬ 
planned, 8—14 November), 
the efforts of the inquiry 
commission will have beer in 
vain. 'Ilie tragedy of the 
whole situation is that the 
government itself is guilty of 
apathy. Who then can be 
trusted with the job of bring¬ 
ing the cnminals to book? 

DIpankar Pattanayak, Cental 
(WeatBengal) 

■ In a country where the 
police are motivated by petty 
considerations such as prom¬ 
otions, it is not surprising 
that the police fail to check a 
riot, and that large-scale 
communal clashes are wit¬ 
nessed not just in Meerut but 
in many other—hitherto riot- 
free—cities too. 

Kaghvlr, Rampur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 

■ The media had played up 
the police's active participa¬ 
tion in the Meerut riots. 
However, ,the three-man 
commission which inquired 
into the riots did not even 
see it fit to comment on the 
allegations. In the process, 
the common man wonders 
whether the allegations of 
p^ce atrocities were over- 
piaya] by the media or if the 
commission deliberately left 


the controversial issue un¬ 
touched to save their skins. 

$hahktHa9hml, MoWtaH 
(BIkar) 

CARICATURE OF 
GAVASKAR 

T hough your cover story 
on Sunil Gavaskar (The 
one-man industry, 1—7 
November) was a good idea, 
the illustration did not do 
justice to it. Moreover, it 
would have been better if 
you could have carried a 
photograph, instead of the 
caricature. In fact, even as I 
was buying the issue, I came 
across a sports-lover who 
was wondering what the 
‘ PMG ’ in your illustration 
stood for. fic even asked me 
whether it meant 'post mas¬ 
ter general? 1 told him about 
the Professional Manage¬ 
ment Group and Gavaskar's 
association with it, but he 
was still nonplussed. P'inally, 


I left it to him to figure it out 
for himself. 

BIrandraK. Payol, Sambatpur 
(Oriaaa) 

BEARING A 
GRUDGE 

I t is a fact that the one-man 
Phene Committee report 
on forests has brought some 
charges against me (/}^sam, 
the settling of scores, 1—7 
November). However, the 
matter is sub judice now 
because Mr Dina Rajkhowa, 
a former Assam minister, 
submitted a petition before 
the honourable High Court 
challenging the ve^ sanctity, 
bonafides and merit of the 
Phene Committee. So 1 do 
not want to make any com¬ 
ment on the one-man com¬ 
mittee's findings till the hon¬ 
ourable High Court disposes 
of the petition. 1 can only say 
this much that all the officials 
associated with this commit¬ 
tee were either suspended 


oi: not prorrtolcd on tenable 
gr^nda during my chief 
mmisterahip. 

Your report also refers to 
an FIR filed against me and 
some others. However, fhe: 
recent judgment of a division 
bench ^ the Guwahati High 
Court —on a petition filed by 
Mr Ved Prakash Goel, chal¬ 
lenging the FIR lodged by Mr 
P. Bania, SP in CM's special 
cell—explains the real mo¬ 
tive behind this FIR. In this 
judgment, the High Court 
has felt constrained to 
observe that the said FIR has 
been lodged not in the in¬ 
terest of the public but out of 
^^udge to harass the peti¬ 
tioner and mainly the former 
chief minister (me) through 
the SP, Vigilance Cell, 
against whom 1 (while 1 was 
the chief minister) ordered 
an enquiry because of his 
disproportionate property. 
HItaawar SMIda, Goramot, 
Miaoram 
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SATAN, NOT 
GOD 

efore trying to interpret 
77je Book of Job, 
Khushwant Singh should try 
to understand the Christian 
vision of suffering (Gossip 
sweet and sour, 1—7 
November). Mr Singh re¬ 
veals his ignorance by writ¬ 
ing: “God visits Job with a 
series of disasters..,It is 
Satan who harms Job, and 
not God. 

$.D.B, Cyriact DIbrugaHt 

(Aaaam) 

WHY ONLY 
INDIANS? 

rt has helped bind 
people all over the 
world ( The adventures of an 
artist, 25 —31 October). And 
Satish Gujral who has been 
commissioned to build an 
Indian cultural centre in 
Mauritius is doing just that. 
However, the centre will be¬ 
nefit not just the ''Indian 
population" in Mauritius but 
also people of other orig^s. 
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T he question was raised 40 years a^^o, and if 
anylh]n|;i it lias beeoine even more relevant 
today: ran secular India att(;rd to allow' the 
politics of iheocrats in a democratic system? The 
short and, in fact, easier answer was “No”. The 
experience of the Miislini Lea,t;iie, its volatile 
secessionist and violently communal politics, 
was fresh in every rnind lour decades ago when 
the fathers of modern iiifiia sat down to create a 
Constitution. hlKperience had taught them that 
no concession short of the ultimate betrayal, 
division of the nation, and no argument less than 
the ultimate obscenity, putrid communalism, 
would satisfy tliose who dreamt of nations in the 
name of religion. They had seen the League 
manipulate tlie minds of men with lies, and twist 
the course of events by deception, taking 
advantage of those who kept their politics purely 
political. They had seen how the fears of a 
minority could be whipped up into a frenzy by the 
dangerous combination of the false hope and a 
subtle use of the authority of office. Was it 
worthwhile going tlirough all tliis again? 

And yet, the makers of our Constitution, who 
could have easily separated politics from religion 
at least to the extent of disallowing parties with 
communal labels to function in our system 
stopped short. There were many reasons. 
Would the minonties feel insecure if “their” 
parties were banned? Would communalism go 
underground, where it would be more dangerous 
than il it rerruuned a part of the system? I'here 
was also surely a feeling that with the British 
gone, there would never be another attempt to 
divide the nation; the Muslims were utterly 
demoralised after the disasters of the partition 
riots, Kashmir could always be controDed if 
required, and who in the world would have 
suspected the Sikhs of wanting another country? 
Our experience in these 40 years has shown if 
nothing else that such optimism was thoroughly 
unjustified. 

1'here are no perfect societies in the world, 
and to expect that a nation with our complex 
problems is going to achieve one is to talk 
nonsense. The task before our generation and 
indeed of many generations to come is to keep 
the problems as close to the irreducible mini¬ 
mum as we can while we carry on with the more 
major task of eliminating hunger and creating a 
nation strong enough to feed itself, protect itself 
and create, bit by bit, the steady accretion of 
national wealth wliich will add up to general 
prosperity. 

Of course we will encounter grievances: they 


The state must be 
above the reach of 
theocratic forces, 
even if society is 
not. If our genera* 
tion can take one 
major step in this 
direction, we will 
have left at least 
one legacy for our 
children of whidi 
we can be proud 



Witheut secular* 
ism even our 
nationalism can* 
not survive. 
Those wHhany 
doubts on this 
score can read 
just about any* 
thing biTendul* 
kir'se^ 
vehimeionGan* 
dhPsiifo. There is 
note single chap* 
ter In which Gao* 
dbfdoes not rein* 
force tidi met* 

- , Hgo.'--: 


are inevitable. One minority wilT feel threatened 
here, ‘Sfnother group insulted there. Moreover, 
most of these grievances will be real, for the 
ability of the human being to indulge in mischief 
is enormous. A real grievance, however, can be 
tackled: what destabilises nations is not the real 
grievance, but the false one. What do you do 
when people deliberately set out to create the 
conviction that one’s identity is threatened in a 
plural society, that democracy is tantamount to 
majority rule? This is precisely what happened 
before 1947; Jinnah’s campaign for Pakistan 
rested on thoroughly concocted apprehensions. 
He began from the premise that Pakistan was 
the only way Muslims could save themselves, 
and then did everything possible to create the 
evidence for this assumption. His demand did 
not flow from practical experience; but riots and 
violence and a propaganda offensive were cre¬ 
ated to justify this demand. We are seeing 
precisely the same thing happen in Punjab now. 
As anyone in his senses can see only too clearly, 
a democracy built on adult suffrage is the only 
true guarantee which any minority can have, and 
yet this is the society and system which is 
portrayed as the enemy of a qcium. 

Why? Why should certain forces strive to 
mislead the people when they know that by 
doing so they in fact hurt their own people’s 
interests rather than help. P'or a very good 
reason; the theocrats have motivations which 
are far larger than the welfare of their contem¬ 
poraries. They believe in the creation of a 
religious state as the only true guarantor of their 
survival; it is a conviction which has been drilled 
into them by their religious history. In the case 
of the Khalsa this is far more true than of 
Muslims. The Muslims after all live in many 
nations around the world; the Khalsa does not 
have his “raj” anywhere. So the commitment to 
the creation of a “Khalsa Raj” in Punjab is deep 
and powerful among the militants, and it is not 
going to be diluted by the arguments of all the 
liberals in the world. 

And now we have to remember a major lesson 
of our history: the use that the Muslim League 
made of power after the Congress resigned its 
ministries in 1939 aft^ differences with the 
British over war policy. The League, which had 
not been able to get even one-tenth of the 
Muslim vote in 1937 (despite the fact that there 
were separate electorates), now used power to 
expand its base among the middle class, to sow 
the propaganda of lies and false dreams which it 
could never deliver upon, so that a vast mirtority 
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could be persuaded to destroy itself in the sear^ I 
for a moth-eaten chimera called Pakistan. Maula- 
na Azad warned over and over again about what 
was going to happen, but when societies fall into 
the grip of illusion it needs the most horrible 
shocks to wake them up again. That shock catnd' ^ 
in the partition riots. However, the point is the 
misuse of power by theocratic forces; and what 
have we learnt in the last 40 years but 'thaU, 
nothing could be more dangerous than that 
power should go into the hands of forces which 
are intent on destabilising the nation, or at any 
rate whose commitment to Indian nationhood is i 
not strong enough to enable them to be the 
guardians of the nation which they are enjoined 
to be by oath? Let us move to practical 
situations. Can Kashmir be safe under a Muslim 
United Front ministry? Will it not use the power 
it has got to pack the police with elements who 
will sabotage India rather than save it? Will it not 
utilise the levers of power to manipulate situa¬ 
tions where the people are drawn away from the 
idea of a secular state rather than towards it? Is 
that not obvious enough? 

And I am equally certain that the surest way to 
destroy India is to hand over the central 
government to the forces of majority fascism. Is 
secular India ever going to be safe under the 
Hindu Mahasabha, or under those who believe in 
Guru Golwalkar's thesis that .the Muslim is a 
foreigner and that he should be treated just as 
the Jews were treated in Hitler's Germany. (For 
more details, you are welcome to dip into Bipan 
Chandra’s masterly work' Communalism m Mod‘ 
em India.) Do you think India can suivive under 
the regime of a Hindu Mahasabha? 

There are difficulties, of course, in creating a 
rational Bill which seeks to separate religion 
from politics—not, mind you, remove religion 
from our lives, but simply to say that the Indian 
Constitution demands secularism, for without 
secularism even our nationalism cannot survive. 
(Those with any doubts on this score can read 
just about anything in Tendulkar’s eight volumes 
on Gandhi’s fife. There is not a single chapter in 
which Gandhi does not reinforce this message.) 
The first difficulty is also the most tricky one: 
how do you define a communal party? After all, 
many p^ies which are in practice communal 
allow members from other communities in their 
ranks. But one way out would be to stop any 
party with a communal name firom contesting 
elections: the Hindu Mahasabha or the Muslim 
League or the Akali Dal rule themselves out on 
first count for they define their very existence on 
the fines of community rather than nation. You 
could come up with the next problem: supposing 
they regroup under a different name, the Muslim 
League for instance calls itself the Crescent 
League. But even to do this would mean the 
adoption of another party constitution which 
could not be communal in theory even if it were 
communal in practice. With time there would be .. 
the aalutary effect of theory on practice, particu- : ' 
Jarly at the level of cadres. Moreover, these 
parties would then be divorced from their L 
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dangerous histories, thus removing a source of 
inspiration. 

No: It would not solve the proi)lem. 
theocrats are already outside the law, working 
through a variety of ways to hurt the mition. 
'I'heir guns will have to be silenced by the state’s 
guns. 'Ferrorisls and secessionists are outlaws 
who should be treated like outlaws. Any gener¬ 
osity shown to them is going to be counter¬ 
productive at best and might make the nation 
dangerously vulnerable at worst, 1'he protection 
of the Indian Constitution must be granted (^nly , 
to those who believe in the Constitution. But a 
Bill like this will go a long way towards rediicing 
the present and potential power base of these 
forces. 

The major task of the Bill must be to bring 
electoral law within the morality of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India; to make the word of the law 
consonant with the spirit of the Constitution, 
which is the true guardian of Indian nationalism. 
The state must be above the reach of theocratic 
forces, even if society is not. If our generation 
can take one major step in this direction, we will 
have left at least one legacy for our children of 
which we can be proud. 

We need, at once, and by the consensus of all 
the mainline political parties, a Bill passed by the 
Parliament of India fonnally guaranteeing th;it 
those whose religious interests cannot be freed 
from their political ones have no place in the 
legislative halls of the free, secular and democra¬ 
tic Republic of India, o 
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Date 

City 

2.12.87 

Calcutta 

4.12.87 

Hyderabad 

5.12.87 

Bombay 

6.12.87 

Delhi 

8.12.87 

Bombay 

11.12.87 

Bangalore 

12.12.87 

Visakhapatnam 

18.12.87 

Lucknow 

19.12.87 

Patna 

21.12.87 

Hasik 

24.12.87 

Bombay 

30.12.87 

Poona 

31.12.87 

Bombay 
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G(BSIP“SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHVIMirSINGH 


Joining a protest march 


\ \ niid-November 

‘y . V Delhi turns cool 
- X to make 

/ • \ being out in the sun 

I I P*^3surable, Mom- 

V* / ings and evenings 

cooler and pro- 
, voke one to take a 

-^- stroll in one of its 

many beautiful parks. The first autumn 
flowering tree is in full blossom. Conse¬ 
quently when I was rung up to join a 
protest march from India Gate to the 
Boat Club on the morning of Sunday, the 
15th of November, I said to myself, 
“Why not! Walking along Rajpath will do 
my paunch a world of good. 1 will also do 
something I have never done before, 
march in a procession.” 

At most times the lawns about India 
Gate.wear a festive appearance. On 
Sundays it looks like carnival. Balloon- 
sellers and ice-cream vendors do good 
business with joggers, cricket players 
and families out for picnic. I arrived on 
the dot of ten to be greeted by retired 
Justices Tarkunde and Rajinder Sachar, 
Kuldip Nayar, General Arora, J.D. Sethi 
and Surinder Mohan, George Mathew 
and a host of others involved in political 
good doing and human rights program¬ 
me. Before I could fiilly comprehend 
what it was all about, I was collared by a 
short, bearded man wearing a garland of 
old shoes round his neck. “I am known 
as Benarsi Das Thug,” he said introduc¬ 
ing himself. “That's my limousine over 
there,” he added pointing to a three- 
wheeler festooned with hundreds of 
pairs of old shoes and flags. “In my 
pocket 1 carry a pistol. You want to see | 
it?” The gesture made me expect inde¬ 
cent exposure. He fished out a lady’s 
slipper from his pocket and explained, 
“TOs is my gun. I beat everyone 
including the government with it.” Mr 
Thug was evidently an eccentric. His 
cap and coat shone with emblems of all 
religions; he was a crusader, a Khalsa 
warrior and a satyagrabi all rolled in one. 
He had come to lend his presence to the 
protest march against the government's 
inaction in the Puqjab. 

We were asked to assemble round a 
stone-bench. There were about 300 
men and women from distant parts of 
the country. Our leader for the mornings 
march was a Gqjarati, Thakur Das Bang, 
one time colleague of Vinoba Bhave. In a 
d)ort matter-of-fact speech he explained 



Why ii the goveniffleiit beh^ 
in this wicked manner? Whitevir 
bethelawi wHh whichiliiM 
amieditaelf,iti$K««ely 
dvasedtokeeppeopleinjal 
withoottiiai fora longtime 

the four demands that had been jointly 
made by six human rights organisations. 
One, punish those who committed 
crimes against innocentpeople following 
Mrs Gandhi’s assassination; two, re¬ 
lease men detained in Jodhpur jail with¬ 
out trial for over three years, three, 
men who deserted the army after Op¬ 
eration Bluestar have suffered enough 
punishment and should be rehabilitated; 
and four, convene a round table confer¬ 
ence to sort out problems of the Punjab. 
“We have written to the Prime Minister 
many times but have received no re¬ 
sponse,” he said. “We have been com¬ 
pelled to resort to this satyagraha. 
Those who agree with our demands are 
invited to join us in the march. ” I readily 
volunteered to join them. A young man 
pinned a yellow label on my shirt. It read 
“Satyagrahi: Punjab Action Committee.” 
Shri Bang continued, “It will be a silent 
march to the Boat Club. No one is to 
shout any slogans, Section 144 l.P.C. 
has been imposed in the area. Those 
wearing yellow badges will defy the law 
and offer themselves for arrest If bail is 
offered, you wHI refuse to furnish it.” 1 
quietly removed the badge from my shirt 
I had not prepared myself for arrest and 
detention. I had left my car on the road, 
had not canceSed my engagements; in 
any case, 1 did not relish the idea of 
wasting my time in a police lock up or 
Tihar Jail. 


I joined the march for part of the way. 
Then drove up to the Boat Club to 
re-demonstrate my solidarity with the 
protestors. It was all very civilised and 
orderly. A rope was stretched across 
the road. When the marchers arrived, 
assistant commissioner of police, Om 
Parkash Tiwari stepped in front and 
spoke loudly: “Gentlemen, if you step 
beyond this rope, you will be put under 
arrest for breach of the law.” The rope 
was lowered and almost all the 300 men 
and women stepped over it to enter 
buses waiting to take them away. 

I, who supported the imposition of 
President's Rule in Punjab and its recent 
extension, came away feeling very de¬ 
pressed. Why is the government hav¬ 
ing in this wicked manner? Whatever be 
the laws with which it has armed itself, it 
is scarcely civilised to keep people in jail 
without trial for a long'time. Do people 
who give counsel to the Prime Minister 
know that hundreds of young men are 
picked up by the police every day or 
illegally summoned to police stations on 
the pretext of questioning and their 
hapless parents have to buy their re¬ 
leases? Far from putting down terror¬ 
ism, this kind of lawlessness helps 
terrorists to get more recruits. And 
whatever happened to the famous Pun¬ 
jab accord? Are we to assume that it is 
as dead as Sant Longowal? Does the 
government seriously mean to solve the 
Punjab problem or fob people off with 
commissions of enquiry and pretty 
speeches? Perhaps the likes of Benarsi 
Das Thug will bring the government to 
its senses. 


BENGALI HUMOUR 

O f all the modes of travel we have in 
our country, riding a bus in Calcutta 
must be about the most hazardous. 
Whenever I see them crammed beyond 
human endurance with dozens of p^ple 
hanging by the windows, 1 marvel at the 
Bengalis’ tolerance of inhuman condi¬ 
tions. I've never seen them brawling or 
even using strong language. Dr Arunava 
Chattopa&yay ascribes it to the Benga-/ 
lis' sense of humour and quotes s<Hne of 
the graffiti he has seen in Calcutta 
buses. To wit: Beware of Ladhs pick¬ 
pockets; Girls and children above five 
years must have lull tickets; To slut 30 
•f2. fl 
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riva: Gaifgi called on Moskova in 
'July ind now Vo^ is unfolding here. 

RAjivfGAlitDHil PtineMb^ter, at the 
inau^firatiott the Festival o/ USSR 

|nd^ is a sovcse^ country and it can 
: (iteddevrith which cottinli:;^ it 
cpoperate to what areas. 

NtifOLAi Pyzhkdv, Sd^f/Wne 
Master ■" . 

Ritdv Gandhi a nice man hut we had 
expecta^nuK^elroinldm. ,iy . , 

"M-i/L Haq, P^tmPresideat 'y. ./ 

‘Anjdx^ who criticises Rajiv Gandhi, 
atttomaticaOy becomes an agent of the 
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I he remedy to a lawless government 
is the law. 

RamnathGoenka, cha/nnan of t/ie 
Indian Express group 

I am very thankful that you have made 
me a dictator, but by nature 1 am a 
democrat. 

Shankak Dayal Sharma, Vice- 
President of India, in Rajya Sabha 

Ouring extreme winters, when people 
&ce hardships, there are no government 
officials in Srinagar to solve their prob- 
'lemn, and when the people of Jammu 
suRer in summer all government officials 
at^ enjoying life in Srinagar. 

Farooq Audulean, jammu and Kas^mpr 
c^iidnister 

I am 75 years old now. The people here ' 
don't want me'to go. Ihavetohilftttbeir 
as|}irationa...l'W 3 nt to make Haryana. : ' 
the premier ^ato in , '^.' r 

DkviJ^aL, HMfana diiefa^^!i^. ■ 


Now there isa tremendous change in 
At>m Nehru. He is not involved in any 


Ram Dhan,/ a/I Alorc/ia convenor . 

"t 

"I"hey <thelrTTE) are on the run. 

Mm Gen. HakkiratSimch, oomman' 
deroflPKF 

After Calcutta, even small things have ! 
. become important to me. 1 find that 
' when {waSti my bands, I don’t let the 
tap run too much. , \ 

QpMiNipuB Lambkke, writer 

I h^'he (Dilip Vengsarkar) does wefi 
■and does not take as kmg, .as 1 tpbk, to, 
Win his ftst Test. 

■ Kapu. Dev," Tferf ctKketer,- on V'enijss^Z^'i 

. kar’seaptaitKj* '.3, 
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Tears and the trauma 


Will there be an answer to the suffering of the victims and the relatives of the 
more than 2,600people who perish^ in the Bhopal gas tragedy in 1^4? 


A regular visitor to Bhopal 
is struck by how little 
has changed—super- 
‘ficially at least—since 
the lethal gas leak in 
December, 1984. 

The Union Carbide subsidiary plant is 
silent; opposite the closed pesticide 
factory, the squalor of Jayaprakash 
Nagar, which took some of the heaviest 
casualties that night, is little different— 
except that there are more television 
antennae that sprout above the roofs of 
broken tin sheets and tom tarpaulin, 
held in place by stones, indicating a little 
affluence; there are a few new pukka 
stores, built with brick and cement, 
along the front of the colony with freshly 
painted iron shutters. But the grime and 
stench of overflowing gutters remains, a 
reminder of the poverty and helpless¬ 
ness of the people who live here. They 
have got some relief payments from the 
Madhya Pradesh government but a kind 
word about the politicians and officials 
there is rare. 

I'here is a perceptible change in the 
attitude of people, especially in Jayapra¬ 
kash Nagar, to the press. Gone is the 
hesitancy, the questioning look, the 
fumbling of 1984. Its people speak 
confidently with journalists. Some are 
minor celebrities, like young Sushil 
Kumar who lost 7 members of his family 
that night, and who gets quite bored 
with inquisitive reporters asking the 
same kind of questions. Quite a number 
of those in the gas-struck neighbour¬ 
hoods, who have been most exposed (no 
pun intended) to visiting foreign and 
Indian reporters (television crews, radio 
networks, the print media, the lot)— 
have also become quite adept at handling 
the press, slipping in a most quotable 
quote (one frequently heard is, “We are 
mere puppets in this drama”), while 
flinging barbs at the government, Union 
Carbide, health offi<^ls and doctors. 

You name it—they have strong and 
clear opinions on everything related to 
the disaster. 

T he dimension of the disaster is 
talked about by mteUectuals, wri¬ 
ters, activitists, lawyers and former 
judges. Some of them say that the case 
against Union Carbide shoidd not be 
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dropped but that the issue of multina¬ 
tional liability be resolved in court—or 
out of it—since it would hand down a 
precedent for other I'hird World coun¬ 
tries to follow in dealing with erring 
multinationals. They also say that the 
sums being discussed are inadequate 
and nothing less than the 3 billion dollars 
that the Government of India has sought 
in the civil suit at Bhopal will meet the 
needs of the victims. These groups also 
declare their commitment to the gas 
victims and say that Carbide should be 
forced to pay a substantial sum as 
interim relief. 

The issue of multinational liability is a 
novel, profound and noble concept. The 
aims and integrity of these individuals 
and groups are unimpeachable. But they 
are betraying a sad lack of common 
sense as well as real concern for the 
victims. 

Let us look at it this way: 

Top Union Carbide officials say that 
the corporation is not going to pay 
anything as interim relief. 

A trial, as the Bhopal district judge 
has pointed out, may consume many 
years before it comes to judgment. At 
one point, while commending an out-of- 
court settlement as the best way of 
ending the dispute, Judge Mahadeo W. 
Deo referred to Charles Dickens' novel, 
Bleak House, which describes the 
tragedy of tortuous litigation. What hap¬ 
pens to the victims in the meanwhile.^ 
Carbide will not pay interim relief, it 
says. To attempt to force it to do so may 
take much protracted legal wrangling 
and appeals. So who will pay for their 
medicines and daily needs during this 
time? Can the government—either state 
or central? 

It is worth remembering here that 
India has lost in every judicial forum in 
the United States where it fought Car¬ 
bide. However, the government has 
drawn strength from the initial ruling by 
Judge John F. Keenan of the Federal 
District Court in Manhattan, New York, 
where the judge sent the case back to 
India but imposed key conditions on 
Carbide. One of these conditions, that 
would give India access to Carbide 
documents and witnesses in what is 
called pre-trial discovery hearings in the 
United States but not vice versa, was 
rejected as unfair by an appeals court. 
The US Supreme Court refused to 
interfere in the decision of the appeals 
court and agreed that the cases should 
be heard in India. The other conditions 
imposed by Judge Keenan related to the 
corporation agreeing to meet any judicial 
ruling against it in India, that cc^d be 
viewed as fair. Now just suppose after 
{ years of litigation here, Carbide api^ls 


an Indian verdict before an American 
judge? What then? Such a development 
would set back any major judicial ruling 
here—which may, anyway be appealed 
to the state High Court and the Supreme 
Court-and make the process of extract¬ 
ing compensation far longer, tedious and 
even illusory. And no one should be 
under the impression that American 
courts are swift while the Indian judicial 
system is not. Legal disputes can con¬ 
tinue for years in the United States too 
and there is little chance of American 
courts, which have consistently brushed 
aside the Indian government’s concepts 
in this case, of hearing the issue of 
multinational liability all over again. Such 
a courtroom battle could even take us 
into the 21st century without compensa¬ 
tion reaching the victims. What then of 
novel theories? Who really cares for the 
dead and dying of Bhopal? Anyone with 
genuine concern will see that a long 
courtroom fight, with all the attendant 
embarrassments that cross-examination 
of witnesses could cause both the gov¬ 
ernment and Carbide, will not serve 
anyone's interests. Carbide would 
perhaps benefit most from a prolonged 
trial. 


C arbide's offer of just over 500 mil¬ 
lion dollars can be seen as inadequ¬ 
ate. This works out to about 350 milli(Hi 
dollars in disbursements to the victims; 
2,000 dollars per year over 10 years for 
relatives of the dead (20,000 dollars 
each), 1,000 dollars per year over 10 
years for each of the seriously iiyured, a 
flat payment of 650 dollars for those who 
suffered minor injuries or were dis¬ 
placed. Another 150 million dollars or so 
would be paid to the governments (state 
and central), local corporation and 
businesses for expenses^ and damages. 
Some people have raised here the con¬ 
troversial issue of the value of an 
Indian’s life and the multimillion dollar 
settlements involving American citizens 
and US companies. 1 will deal with this 
second point later. We only need to go 
by the payments that the Indian govern¬ 
ment and alas its various agencies— 
whether it is the railways, or factories— 
or private firms pay to victims of mis¬ 
haps or tragedies to assess what value 
the government itself attaches to life. 
How many times have we read of a state 
or the central government announcing 
payments of 5,000 rupees or 10,0(X) 
rupees "to the next of kin of the 
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bereaved*' as a one-shot deal. This is a 
hard but unpleasant fact. 

There are also those who have press¬ 
ed for compensation along the lines of 
those killed in the Air-India crash of June 
1985 where 85,000 dollars was paid to 
relatives of each of the victims. A 
number of the victims were Canadian 
nationals; others included Indians settled 
abroad with a higher standard of living 
than those in Bhopal. Many of them 
were insured, I presume. Few of the 
stricken in the poor neighbourhoods of 
Bhopal were secured by insurance. 

Compensation to Bhopal’s victims 
must be based on logic. The incomes of 
those who were affected at the time of 
the gas leak should be a barometer for 
such compensation. Many of them 
earned less than 500 rupees per month. 

I have spoken to a number of victims at 
Jayaprakash Nagar and in the hospitals 
and have heard them say that they want 
a settlement quickly, that even the 
2,000 dollars (Rs 26,000 per year) would, 
be acceptable. But they were worried 
whether they would ever see the money 
and were concerned that it would be 
'‘eaten up” during its disbursal. 

Yet, I would agree that 20,000 dollars 
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for those who died (2,800-odd by the 
government’s latest tally) is inadequate. 
Carbide should pay 2,000 dollars per 
year over a 25-year period, instead of 10 
years. This could take care of the 
families of the victims for life. Or it 
should pay 50, OCX) dollars, payable over 
10 years. 

TOs is more than 6 lakhs rupees in 10 
years, or 60,000 rupees per year or 
5,000 rupees per month. 1 wonder if this 
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would be regarded as too Kttfe to the 
groups pledging to Sf^bX a settlement 

This wouldincrease the possible com^ 
pensation for relatives of those who died 
from a total of 52 million doOars (Carl^e 
is pegging the death toll at 2,600) to 
about 140 million dollars. 1 do not wish to 
go into other figures of compensation 
but feel that an overaD figure between 
600-to-650 million should be right and 
fair for the victims. This brings us to 
another critical issue. 

Businessmen, whether Indian or 
American,, talk in terms of figives and 
hard cash. Corporations like Union Car¬ 
bide are answerable to their stqckhol- 
ders. I doubt if Carbide’s board oi 
directors could push through a settle- - ^ 
ment that could be challenged by any : ; 
stockholder as harmful to the company’s 
financial health. Such a challenge already 
exists. They would not countanance 
payments going vastly beyond the 500 . 

million mark. So, it is important to be /' 
practical in trying to extract the max- i 
imum from Carbide. 

Finally, if the amount from C^de vi 
still falls short of the government’s ' 
expectations and that of the needy, then ^ m 
I nave a suggestion. The world re- v 
sponded overwhelmingly to Ethiopia 
during the famine of 1984/85. India, :• 
especially the large private industry, has 
not restwnded adequately to Bhopal’s 
trauma and treated it as a local, not a 
national, issue. A National Fund for 
Bhopal, raised with donations from big’ 
industries and Carbide’s Indian subsidi- 'j 
ary, ordinary people, government and 
official agencies, could fill the gap and 
speedup succour. It should also be used 
to improve industrial safety conscious¬ 
ness, for example, by conducting semi¬ 
nars or setting up a core of specialist 
safety consultants for different indus¬ 
tries. It hardly needs saying here that 
industrial safety in our country is ' 
observed more in its breach. If those 
who claim to speak on behalf of Bhopal's 
victims had started such a fund 3 years 
ago, then they would have been on a 
higher moral platform from which they '4 


could address the world. 

The benchmark for ending Bhopal's 
agony is the sight and memory of ttose 
agonised children, the dead ^ dying. 
Tliere can be no better talisman for & 
who care for that unfortunate dty and its 
people. 

Sanloy Itoxarika 


The author is correspondent with The New 
York Times. His book Bhopal: Lessons of k 
Tragedy is to be publiahecTshortly by 
Penguin India Private Ltd. He won a New 
York Times Publishers award for his report 
tags of the Bhopal tragedy. 
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The guns 
fromBofons 


How effective is the Boforsgun? Are 
Opposition statements that the gun is a ' 
"liability" true? Apparently not. Recent test 
trials by the Indian army have shown that the 
gun has "revolutionary advantages" 
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Two questions have arisen out of the 
Hofors deal. Firstly, were kickbacks 
paid to Indian politicians? And secondly, 
how giH)d is the 155 mm Hofors 77B 
Field Howitzer? While the first question 
is still to be satisfactorily answered, the 
army is now in the process of answering 
the second while carrying out extensive 
afield trials. SoNDAYs Indranil Hanerjie 
managed to watch some of the top 
secret trials. His report: 


I n military parlance, it is some¬ 
where in the western sector: a 
vast desolate landscape of un- 
dulatin)^ scrubland, scoured by dry 
> 4 ullics and broken by low hills in 
the distance. In the foreground are 
soldiers dressed in battle camouflage 
milling around massive tow trucks, radar 
ecjuipment and artillery guns. An officer 
shouts a command through a megaphone 
to carry over the breeze blowing from 
the north and all eyes turn to the nght. 
Krf)m behind low trees and scrub, a giant 
gun comes into view—a monstrous 
mechanical scorpion, its barrel raised to 
the skv and the ends of its long trails 
upturned like a sting. The gun rides 
along on its own over the r^-ugh ground 
on two man-size front wheels and two 
much smaller (castor) rear wheels, both 
driven by an in-built Volvo engine. The 
tiny driver perched on the massive gun 
demonstrates its manoeuvrability by 
pivoting the entire carriage in a sharp 90 
degree turn. 

'I’he gun slows down, while the two 
trails separate and the castor wheels 
automatically slide to the ends of the 
trails. The trail spades, which will se¬ 
cure the gun for firing, are dug in as the 
gun reverses and forces them into the 
earth. The gun layer, seated atop the 
gun on the left, starts aligning the gun 
and the barrel rises, turns and locks into 
position. Loaders have already placed 
the massive shells onto the crane-like 
grab which lifts 3 shells weighing 130 
kgs on to the loading tray. Another 
loader fits the charge required to hurl 
the shell into place. In the next instant, 
the in-built mechanical loader rams the 
shell and charge into the breech. An 
officer shouts a command and the entire 
gun rocks, giving off a flash and an 
ear-splitting crack that reverberates 
across the landscape. Ear drums pop 
perceptibly in the blast of hot expanded 
air from the barrel. The shell, travelling 
with a low whine in a low trajectory, 
takes several seconds before exploding 
in an innocuous-looking puff on a hillside 
tagged with white mailers. The gun 
fires two more shells in rapid succes¬ 
sion. 

The firing of the gun seems to have 



O ppoiltionroeinbersand, 
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succeeded in conveying the 
impression flurt the gun is a liability 
for the Indian army 


been more impressive than the effect on 
the hillside. But the target is miles away; 
the sound of the shell hursts takes more 


than half a minute to reach the gun 
IX)sition and the devastation they have 
wrought IS leinfic. 'fhe high explosive 
shells have gouged craters and sent a 
blast that could kill any living creature on 
that hillside, 'fhe gun has demonstrated 
Its capability of lobbing three shells 
within 14 seconds; and if the shells are 


special splinter burst shells, the effect 
can neutralise troops and light annijur in 
a one square kilometre area. 

'fhis is the real thing: India's latest 
and most destructive artillery system, 
the 155 mm Bofors 77B gun, which has 
rocked the country, entered into the 
Indian vocabulary and almost unseated 
an Indian Prime Minister. The irony lies 
in the fact that the fireworks over the 
Bofors gun in Parliament have completely 
succeeded in obscuring the actual work¬ 
ing of the gun in the field. Opposition 
members, and in particular Ram Jetli- 
malani, have succeeded in conveying the 
impression that the gun is a liability for 
the Indian army. Quoting evaluation 
reports, the Opposition has alleged that 
the gun does not have a range of 30 
kilometres as promised but in actual field 
latrials has, barely been able to lob shells 
up to 24 Wlometres. The army is also 
»» reported to have found many parts of the 
Mgun defective, including valves that leak 
oiUnd parts that require frequent chang- 
‘ injf. The hard facts on the gun’s working 
atfe not, however^ available in Parlia- 
'"SiinL.Tlie detailed evaluation of the gun 
i^l^ing condqj^Jted by a special cell in the 
of artillery. 
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several guns and had almost decided on 
an American model, which had been 
tested in India. 'I'he American gun, a 
variant of the M 114 Howitzer capable of 
firing speci«al extended range projectiles 
designed by a Belgian company, had also 
Ijeen evaluated by the Netherlands anny 
and found satisfactory. But the deal fell 
through chiefly because of the US de¬ 
fence department’s objeetkins and con¬ 
tract stipulations being unacceptable to 
the Indians: 'fhe army had to go through 
another round of shortlisting and evalua¬ 
tion since the need for a 155 mm gun 
was urgent. Pakistan already had at least 
two types of the US-built 155 mm gun> 
an older model of the M 114 and the 
Second World War vintage M 59. "llie 
army settled for the Bofors gun since it 
appeared superior to the American guns 
in most respects. 

Now that the Bofors gun has actually 
been supplied to three Indian artillery' 
regiments and long range firing exer¬ 
cises are being conducted in Pokhran 
(Rajasthan) and Balasorc (Orissa), the 
army’s expectations are proving to be 
justified. f>en the gun’s firing range, 
contrary to the Opposition’s accusa^ 
tions, matches specifications. Artillery 
officers suspect that Opposition parlia¬ 
mentarians might not have realised that 
the range of a gun depends not only on 
the gun Itself but also on the ammunition 
used. Initial firing tests with the Bofors 
gun used standard Bofors high explosive 
M/77B ammunition which weighs 42.4 
t kilos and can be lobbed to a maximum 
distance of 24 kilometres. I’he gun's 
extended range of 30 km is designed for 
firing with the specially made extended 
range FB Mark 10 BB projectile (weight 
47.6 kg) manufactured by a Belgian 
company. Using this ammunition, the 
Bofors gun has achieved a firing range of 
over .30 km in actual tests. In high 
altitudes, where the atmosphere is thin¬ 
ner, the Bofors gun can lob a projectile 
as far away as 42 km. 

The standard NAl’O ammunition, HE 
M 107. which weighs 42.9 kgs, for 
instance, can be fired up to a range of 
only 19 km by the Bofors gun. On the 
other hand, Luchaire HE BB sliells can 
be fired to a distance of 28 km. The gun 
can also fire illuminating MIKA 43 kg 
shells up to 19 km. 3'he most dramatic 
results have been achieved, much to thfe 
delight of artillery planners, by using the 
recently developed FF V Shell P. Thi? 

‘P’ shell was developed by Sweden 
during experiments for countering j 
enemy armoured forces, massed troop . 
attacks and enemy artillery fire. It , 
contains two sub-shells, each containing 
separate charges and a number of hex^ 
agonal shaped steel balls. The main 
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Can you afford 
not to be part of it? 

It is a great happening. 

The beginning of a new era in 
nuclear power generation. 

Made possible by a dynamic young 
Corporation with complete mastery 
over the high-tech area of nuclear 
technology.. 

Some of the best and the brightest 
of engineers and scientists... 

Assets worth over Rs.1100 crores. 
Revenues of Rs.16 crores per month, 
through the sale of nuclear power, 
generated a healthy profit of more than 
Rs.38 crores, in 1986-87 

All this spells a very exciting future 
for NPC. 

And a brighter one for you... 
personally 

Can you afford not to be part of it? 

NPC. 

Fuelling a powerful future. 



NUCLEAR POWER 
CORPORATION 

(A Govt Of India Enterprise) 
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j can»er shell expkxles 50 metres above 
I;’ ’ the target area, releasing the two sub- 
* shells, which, in turn, explode 15 metres 
; above ground level, spraying the target 
area with a shower of lethal steel balls 
travelling at a final speed of about 1,450 
r metres per second. These high-speed 
splinters can gouge through 40 mm 
' armour, disable guns and slice through 
flesh and bones. The Indian army is 
carrying out top secret experiments 
with different varieties of this shell using 
various kinds of splinters and differing 
scatter patterns. 

The sheer quantity of high explosive 
the Bofors gun can deliver is also far in 
excess of what any similar gun available 
with either the Pakistanis or the Chinese 
can match. ITie Indian army’s biggest 
artillery gun, prior to the Bofors system, 
was the Soviet-built 130 mm gun. 
Though a hardy, accurate and versatile 
weapon, the 130 mm gun has a max¬ 
imum range of 27 km. Using high 
explosive projectiles weighing 33.4 
kilos, this gun can fire at the fast rate of 
about 5-6 rounds per minute but not at a 
sustained rate. The Pakistani M 114 
Howitzer, in contrast, can fire at a 
sustained rate of 40 rounds per hour, 
although up to a range of less than 20 
km. The Bofors gun, in comparison, can 
fire much heavier shells to a much longer 
distance at an unbelievable sustained 
rate of about 8 rounds per minute, which 
means it can fire in 5 minutes as many 
rounds as the Pakistani Howitzer can 
in an hour. 

The Bofors gun's other unique advan¬ 
tage, not shared by any other weapon in 
the Indian artillery’s inventory (except 
the short-range 130 mm self-propelled 
guns), is Its ability to travel short 
' distances on its own and its mobility. All 
artillery guns take up an inordinate 
amount of time to be moved, dug in, and 
set in firing position. This severely limits 
the operation of the artillery in wartime, 
especially on occasions when continual 
shifts in position are required to avoid 
the enemy’s counter-artillery fire, 'fow- 
ing large guns up mountain roads is al.so 
a major problem since the turning axis 
required has to be very large. 

T he Bofors gun, however, can not 
only shift from one firing position to 
another in a matter of minutes but can 
also take the sharpest of hair-pin bends 
on mountain roads with the greatest of 
ease, thanks to its in-built power unit 
and steering system. “With increased 
mobility, the range of a gun theoretically 
increases infinitely,” says an excited 
artillery officer. 

'I’he Bofors gun is indeed so radically 
new and different from existing ones 


h ecpiiirtityofliigli 
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that Its acquisition has forced Indian 
artillery planners to rethink basic con¬ 
cepts. Artillery planners today, for inst¬ 
ance. have shifted the focus of their 
attention away from the main gun itself 
and instead are viewing the 155 mm gun 
as a system, having realised that more 
than the weapon itself, it is how the 
system operates as a whole that is most 
important. Artillery gunners, it is 
pointed out, rarely get to see the target 
they are firing at; the observation post 
(OP) officer positioned near the target 
area radios the precise grid references 
of the target to the gun position officer 
commanding the battery, which, in the 
Indian army, normally consists of six 
separate guns positioned within 200 
metres of each other. The gun position 
officer with the help of technical assis¬ 
tants has to calculate the elevation, the 
bearing and angle of sight of the guns of 
his battery, and continually re-calculate 
as instructions from the OP officer 
change. The battery commander’s prob¬ 
lems are compounded by the other 
variables affecting the accuracy of fire, 
which include the strength of the charge, 
the type of projecti^ 
tions and muzzle velocity. A change^n * 
temperature, humidity, wear and tear of 
the gun barrels and a host of otHPr" 
factors can upset the most careful of 
computations and, in long-range firing, ^ 
even a small result in 

the shells larsdr%;fl#e3', **f 

One 

could be its sopfusfjcalidmTlJi^ 
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gunners appear a bit unnerved by this 
massive gun and even without ^gital 
commands, their aiming is reported to 
be poor in field trials. A team of 12. 
officers and 8 JCOs has recently re¬ 
turned from a 3-month training course in 
Sweden and it is expected that these key 
men will be able to help retrain gunners 
and officers brought up on the old guns. 
Teams of military engineers and ordn¬ 
ance officers have also been sent to 
Sweden to train on the ammunition 
handling, computer and other systems. 

Artillery officers, however, admit that 
there have been problems with certain 
parts of the gun. The muzzle break and 
firing mechanisms, for instance, were 
found defective and had to be changed. 
Indian humidity and temperature condi¬ 
tions have also caused leaking valves and 
the jamming of some parts of the gun. 
But these are considered to be insignifi¬ 
cant teething problems that afflict any 
forei^ gun made to operate in Indian 
conditions. “The Bofors company’s 
reputation is at stake’’, says an army 
officer. “And the parliamentary uproar 
over the gun deal has made the company 
only more responsive to our com¬ 
plaints”. Bofors engineers themselves 
are monitoring the gun’s performance, 
re-making and re-designing the parts 
that are showing signs of malfunction in 
Indian conditions. The 155 mm Bofors 
gun nevertheless has already been found 
satisfactory in Nigeria and the Indian 
army has recommended that a total of 20 
artillery regiments be equipped with tliis 
gun. 

'fhe consensus within the Indian artil¬ 
lery appears to be that the gun’s revolu¬ 
tionary advantages far outweigh its dis¬ 
advantages. Artillery eggheads are cur¬ 
rently busy re-writing tactics, thinking of 
new ways to deploy this latest artillery 
system and even considering changing 
the existing structure of artillery regim¬ 
ents equipped with the gun. The army is 
simultaneously experimenting with new 
types of shells, firing patterns and com¬ 
puting hypothetical battle scenarios 
where the gun’s abilities can be used in 
new and unprecedented ways. The army 
has already ordered the suppliers of the 
Bofors computers to re-write the soft¬ 
ware for their special purposes, which 
includes the gun’s use in conjunction 
with recent acquisition of special “search 
and target acquisition” equipment. 'Fhe 
aim is to provide thj Indian anillery with 
a devastating first hit capability that will, 
in the words of an artillery officer, 
“destroy the enemy’s will to fight at the 
very commencement of hostilities”. But 
how precisely they will achieve that is a , 
secret the Indian army is holding very 
close to its chest. a 
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COVER STORY 


The great 
newspaper 

heist 

More and more businessmen are trying to acquire 
newspapers. What makes the media so attractive to 
the Birlas, Singhanias and Ambanis? 

♦ 

**Nowhere could you get that happy feeling/When you are stealing/That extra bow** 
—from Irving Berlin's song, ^There's no business like show business* 


aybe. But there's all 
that jazz in other places 
too. Like newspapers. 
Echoing a trend that 
swept the West some 
time back, business mandarins of In^iia 
are now increasingly waking up to Ae 
prospect of stealing that extra bow. 
And, to achieve that, to taste the 
aphrodisiac called power which money 
alone cannot buy, they are turning more 
and more towards newspaper pub¬ 
lishing. And, in the new scramble for a 
toehold in the media business, the 
games that people are playing are re¬ 
mini scent of a Paul Erdman 
thriller: complete with the 
snooping of accounts, hush- 
hush takeover bids, and dis¬ 
creet sleuthing for each 
other’s assets and liabilities. 

It is true that there have 
been more no-deals than 
deals. But there is no going 
back on the fact that the 
Indian businessmen's appe¬ 
tite has finally been whetted 
by a brand new smell: that of 
freshly-inked newsprint roD- 
ing out of the presses. Lead, 
kindly appetite. 

It recently led up to the 
Victorian portals of a vener¬ 
ated centenarian—The 
Statesman (ABC,January- 
June, 1987:1,90,385). In a 
move that set eyebrows 
arching upwards in media and 
business circles, C.R. Irani, 

57, the dapper and voluble 
managing director of the pub¬ 
lishing company, wrote a 

20 


one-foot-long signed notice on the front 
page of the paper's 21 November edition 
with the caption: The Statesman is not 
for sale. Normally such an announce¬ 
ment made by the management of a 
newspaper would have scotched all 
rumours of an impending ownership 
transfer. But it soon transpired that Irani 
had merely reacted to a query from 
Business Standard, the financial daily 
published from Calcutta, whether a firm 
of chartered accountants, acting on be¬ 
half of an undisclosed industrial group, 
had actually made offers for a take-over 
of the company three months prior to 
the publication of the irate, 
and rather dramatic^ denial.In 
fact, Business Standard was 
out with the news subse¬ 
quently, and identified the 
firm of chartered accoun¬ 
tants as K.N. 'Gutgutia and 
Company, an old establish¬ 
ment with an impressive line¬ 
up of rich and powerful 
clients. Irani, in his 
announcement, threatened 
to take the firm to court and 
take up the matter with the 
Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India. But the 
firm was unf^ed. One of its 
representatives cryptically 
told Sunday: “We can prove 
at the appropriate forum that 
we had acted well within the 
ethical limits of the profes¬ 
sion, and we had reasons to 
believe that one could ask for 
the price of Tie Statesman." 

Though the representative 
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refused to elaborate further, it soon 
became known that its accountants had 
evaluated the assets of The Statesman, 
including its fixed and current assets, 
investment and goodwill, at Rs 32 
crores. In fact, photostat copies of the 
‘Gutgutia Papers’ were being fireely 
circulated among newsmen by yet 
another mysterious dramatis persona, 
K.M.T. Namboothiripad, who occupies 
a rabbit warren office as manager in the 
Children's Book Trust on Bahadur Shah 
2^afar Marg, the heart of New Delhi’s 
press district. Otfeiing only a toothy 
smile to the question as to how did he . 
come to secure copy of what is obviously V 
a confidential offer of takeover, Nam* 
boothit^d merely described hims^ as 
a "public spirited citizen" with "socialist 
lea^gs’’. He had once worked in the 
circulation department of Patriot, the 
leftist daily. 

However, Namboothiripad’s interest 
in the alleged Statesman deal went far 
beyond eve% that of an investigative 
journalist. On 2 November he had writ¬ 
ten to office-bearers of the Statesnim 
Clerical Staff Union and the Employees' 
Union in Calcutta daiml^ that “Sdiu 
Jains and Birlas are radng with Mch 
other" to acquire control of The Ststes- 
laan. While talking to Sunday, Nam* 
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boothiivad, agm flashing his trademark 
smile of omniscience, said he knew that 
the main bidder is "either Chandrakant 
Biria or Samir Jain", thougji be could not 
say who between the two had actually 
engaged Gutgutia and Co. This was the 
second time that the name of C.K. Biria, 
young scion of the B.M. Biria branch of 
the Birla’s family tree, was dragged into 
the protracted Statesman controversy. 
Earlier this year. The Hinduadm Times, 
owned by ICK. Biria, a close relative, 
had published a story say^ that C.K. 
Biria had acquired a stake in The States¬ 
man. The report was denied later by 
both C.K. Birb and Ii^ but the 
former's name lingered in connection 
with many a takeover bid in the media 
world. "Please note that I have no 
interest in newspapers other than as a 
reader. I don't own any newspaper, nor 
do I intend to own one," Biria told 
Sunday. But there is a persistent belief 
in newspq>er drdes t^ Biria wields 
"substantial influence" with Pasari,60 
per cent owner of the company ^t 
publishes ThelMy, die Bomtay tabloid 
edited by R.IC. Kmnqiia. 

C^t this tt neither the mid nmr the 
EKbe^nning of the story. *1110 batde 
for The Stateaman is yet anotter kist- 
anoe in a new trend of big business 
mpving into the newspaper industry in 
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mi^ and unprecedented ways. Mon 
and nKsre Mustrialists are redyng that 
news talks as naidi as, ifncfttniorethan, 
money and are wflSng to sink croces of 
rupees to get a share of the media pie 
and the attendant share in public opkiion 
building—either by laundung new news¬ 
papers or by buying up oidones. 

Apart from C.K. Barb's someudiat 
covert entry, there are a small hancbil of 
industry bams who have tried and 
succeeded in estaUishing themselves in 
the newspaper industp'. Among them 
are Vmypat Singhanb of Ra^nonds 
fame, Knnai Morarka, owner of Canon 
Dunkeriy and other blue chip corpora¬ 
tions, and Ramqji Rao of Hyderabad, 
who made his fortunes from piddes, chit 
funds arxl hoteliering. Sn^ianb hun¬ 
ched the Bombay-based The fodean Post 
in April this year; Morarka started The 
Afternoon De^tdi and Courier in col- 
bboration with editor Behram Contrac¬ 
tor in early 1986; Rao's Tehigu daily 
Newstme hit the stands a coiipfe of 
years earlier. 

The fist of big businessmen still tryimi 
to get a foothold in the press b far 
longer. The Ambanis' with their giant 
textile enterprises and mete^ growth 
record tried but foiled several times. 
Mano Chhabria, after acquiring Shaw 
WaUace, Mather and Pbtt and a few 
other companies, is findoig 
newspapers somewhat har¬ 
der to acquire. Parasmal 
bdihe Lodha, after hi$ spectacular I 
. entry into the board of the Rs 
800-crore Peerless General 
Finance and Investment 
Company, waa snubbed in 
his attempts U> buy into The 
Statesman and is in the pro- 
***** cess of settling for the les¬ 
ser-known Amrita Baaar Pat- 
rika newspaper chain. Swraj 
Paul simil^y tried to grab a 
newspaper ^ng with a cou¬ 
ple of companies but all his 
attempts were thwarted. 
Sanjay Dalmia with crores of 
rupees of excess funds 
generated from the tobacco 
business is among the list of 
unsuccessful bidders for The 
Statesman, And the London- 

_oased Hindiyas are actively 

pursuing th^ proposal to 
print a f^simile edition ol 
The International Herald Tri¬ 
bane in this country. 

Just as big business is 
trying to get into the news¬ 
paper groove, a few news- 

(Clocfcw ise from top, IsftIPhIr- 
ufaM Ambsnl, Ashok Mn, 

Mwiu Chhtfbrta and TiMi Kami 
Qhoah 
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[^per owners ^re bej^nning to emulate 
businessmen in running their publica- 
lions. Apart from their insistence on 
comnieriial viability, the younger scions 
of newspaper barpns prefer a more 
hands-on style of management. At The 
Hindusthan Times, Mrs S. Bharatiya, 
K.K. Birlas daughter, involves herself 
with the day-to-day functioning in a 
manner that her father never did. The 
Times of India, that venerable organisa¬ 
tion has lately been shaken up by Samir 
Jam, the son of chairman Ashok Jain. 

As joint managing director of Bennett, 
Coleman imd Company, publishers of 
the Times of India group of publications 
(last year’s turnover Rs 116 crores), 
Samir Jain has lately been the prime 
mover in attempting to give the group a 
trendier image (see box). Besides, Ben¬ 
nett Coleman is now armed with a ruling 
from the Bombay High Court which says 
that the Monopobes and Restrictive 
Trade Practices (MRTP) Act would not 
be a hindrance to any newspaper group 
intending to editionise. In other words, 
the group is free to launch newer 
editions and acquire other newspap¬ 
ers—an ideal candidate as The States¬ 
man's potential buyer. 

But Jain too withdrew into a shell 
immediately after the controvei^sy over 
The Statesman exploded publicly. “1 
don’t intend to comment on the matter 
at all, neither this way nor that way. 
Please leave me out of it, ” he hung up. 
Nor would Gutgutia and Company com¬ 
ment on whether the company had been 
retained by Bennett, Coleman for The 
Statesman operation. But Namboothir- 
ipad again smilingly falls back on his 
“personal information” that both C.K. 
Birla and Jain have their eyes on The 
Statesman. He cites a report that 
appeared in Mid-Day, an eveninger pub- 
bshed from Bombay and Delhi, which 
claimed that Bennett, Coleman was 
indeed the front-runner in the race for 
The Statesman. Om Gupta, Mid-Day's 
Delhi resident editor, went a step furth¬ 
er: he claimed he was “positive” that 
Gutgutia and Company had been briefed 
by Baljit Kapoor, Delhi establishment 
chief of Bennettf Coleman. 

r jfie Statesman is not the first news¬ 
paper with which C.K. Birla’s name 
has been associated. Birla insiders point 
out that Chandrakant had made an 
unsuccessful bid for The Hindusthan 
Times at the time the Birla empire was 
being carved out among the Birla 
brothers and that he has still not got 
over the disappointment. This hangover 
coupled with a little prodding, ^egedly 
from Anin Nehru—at the time tiw 
former Congresad) leader was still in 
favour—4s reported to h^ve pushed 



Th« Indian Poat oWca: a relaunch Is planned 

C. K. Birla into making a deal with Rusi 
Karanjia for the takeover of the aihng 
The Daily. The general manager, printer 
and publisher of The Daily, S. 
Vaidyanathan, continues to deny that 
C.K. Birla has anything to do with the 
newspaper, but in corporate circles it is 
widely acknowledged that this Birla 
scion used Delhi businessmen Lalit and 
Ramesh Sun along with Bishwanath 
Pasan (the agent for two Birla com¬ 
panies, Hindusthan Motors and Orient 
Paper Mills) and V. D. Goenka (a dealer 
in Orient and Sirpur paper mills’ pro¬ 
ducts) to buy the newspaper. 'Phe Suri 
brothers acquired a 40 per cent stake, 
while Pasari and Goenka look the major 
60 per cent share. The Suri brothers are 


C.K. Biria’s enthusiasm for meda 
pimhases has its origins in his 
faliiie to gd the MMiisf 
TiliMsin the Biria family 
carvenip. Ho has been involved in 
fhe sale of TBeBlaiid'and is a 
poteotiai buyer for TTw 
SMasntanshouid it ever be up 
foriale 


hoteliers and dealers in Maniti cars. ^ 
Goenka, because he owns a chemical 
factory and a printing press, is supposed 
to have wanted a newspaper and roped 
in the others. But their godfather con* 
tinues to be C.K. Birla, who is propping 
up the loss-making tabloid with adver¬ 
tisements from his companies. In private 
conversation C.K. Birla does not deny 
owning The Daily but says that he had 
been steam-rolled into it. 

The Daily's losses however show no 
signs of vanishing. “It is a tough battle to 
make two ends meet,” says 
Vaidyanathan. The Daily gets Rs 9-10 
laklis a month from advertisements but 
it still has to compete. The number of 
pages have been increased from 16 to 20 
on weekdays and 24 on Sundays; Hindi 
and Marathi editions are also being 
considered. The result: the newspaper 
is losing as much as Rs 6 lakhs a month. 
Taking on a newspaper evidently can 
lead to burnt financial fingers. 

Vijaypat Singhania who started The 
Indian Post has learnt a similar lesson 
the hard way. Singhania, the chairman of 
Raymond Woollen Mills, invested Rs 1.4 , 
crores on a typesetting system, Rs 27 
lakhs for a launch ad campaign and 
advanced a few lakhs to Mid-Day to have 
his newspaper printed. But the Post was 
a non-starter from day one. Witliin four 
months of its launch, an increasingly 
impatient Singhania began hankering for 
results that ^owed no signs of matet- 
ialising. The Posfs editor, S, N3)d 
Singh, and chief executive J.C. Jain left 
in a huff and Vinod Mehta was brought in 









tr?™ 77je Sunday Observer as editor-in- 
chief. Singhania, in effect, has admitted 
defeat in his first attempt and is now 
planning to impart a totally new look to 
the newspaper. Plans are on for a 
second round of promotional advertising 
campaigns once the Posts refurbishing 
proposals are implemented. But the 
Post is estimated to have lost at least Rs 
20 lakhs every month since April this 
year. And with the Singhania family 
having split, Raymond Woollen alone will 
have to bear this entire loss. 

New entrants need not of course 
necessarily lose money. Ramoji Rao 
proved this by his enormously success¬ 
ful Eenadu that captured the Telugu 
market and provided him a base for the 
launching of the Hyderabad-based En¬ 
glish daily, Newstime. Kamal Morarka’s 
Afternoon Despatch and Courier is 
another success story. This eveninger 
was launched after Behram Contractor 
resigned from the editorship of Mid-Day 
and joined hands with Morarka. "I was a 
fan of Behram s," says Morarka, “1 gave 
money only for the first year and the 
paper is now self-supporting with a 
circulation of some 50,000." He admits 
that one major reason for the Courieifs 
success is his hands-off style of manage¬ 
ment. “In fact, Behram and I have an 
agreement that I would be satisfied if the 
paper maintained top, quality and there 



Sanjay Dalmla: window ahoppar 

should be no compromise on this,” he 
says, adding: “I never interfere with the 
editorial contents. I have never even 
seen the office of the Afternoon De¬ 
spatch and Courier.*' Morarka had in¬ 
vested about Rs 14 lakhs for launching 
the paper and has not had to put in an 
additional paisa since then. 

S uch inspiring success stories have 
only whetted the appetite of corpo¬ 
rate predators and the list of those who 
would like to run a paper is, perhaps 





predictably, much bigger than the list of 
those who already own one. The most 
visible window-shopper over the last 
two years has been Dhirubhai Ambani, 
the charismatic chairman of the belea¬ 
guered textile giant, Reliance Industries, 
i Ambani has been talking about Starting a 
newspaper for nearly four years now. 
An early version of the scheme visual¬ 
ised a USA Today-style national tabloid 
with satellite printed editions all over the 
country and the highest journalistic 
salaries in the business. The plan 
gathered momentum when mercurial 
press baron Ramnath Goenka launched 
his savage campaign against Reliance 
two years ago. Conscious suddenly of 
the enormous power of the press and 
the apparent immunity enjoyed by busi¬ 
ness houses that own newspapers, the 
Ambanis began searching for a paper in 
earnest. 

The first choice was the fVee Press 
Journal, a once successful Bombay paper 
which has fallen on hard times. The 
Ambanis appeared to believe that the 
Free Press could be turned around with 
an injection of fresh capital. Veteran 
newspaper manager J.C. Jain was 
sounded about handling the business 
part of the venture and a search for an 
editor was launched with Pritish Nandy 
as first choice. 

The project fell apart when the Amba¬ 
nis disagreed with J.K. Kamani, the 
unassuming owner of the Free /Vess 
and when the story leaked to the press, 
both parties denied it strenuously. Re 
Uance then considered other options. 
Anil, Dhirubhai's media-wise younger 
son, travelled to the United States and 
England with proposals to publish an 
Indian edition of the International Herald 
Tribune and the Economist. This too fell 
through and the Ambanis finally consi¬ 
dered going it alone. The company even 
earmarked 20,000 square feet of office 
space near Bombay's Sahar International 
Airport for the project. Yet another 
proposal, according to Reliance’s detrac¬ 
tors, involved Dattar^ Salgaonkar, Dhir- 
ubhai’s son-in-law and publisher of Goa 
Today, a Goan newsmagazine. Reliance 
reportedly wanted to fimmee a paper to 
be officially run by Sal^onkar. (The 
Ambanis deny any such involvement in 
Salgaonkar’s publishing venture.) None 
of these projects has materialised but 
nobody believes that the Ambanis have 
abandoned thejf dream of owning a 
major national newspaper. 

Parasmal Lodha, a Calcutta property 
developer and director of the Rs 800^ 
crore Peerless General Finance and 
Investment Company, is yet anotSier 
parvenu who has been sniffing ari^und 
for a potential takeover of a newspaper 














company. Since last year, Lodha bej^an 
taking an active interest in the Calcutta- 
based Amrita Bazar Group, which has in 
its stable as many as eight dailies in 
English, Bengali and Hindi published 
from Calcutta, Jam^edpur, Lucknow. 
Kanpur and Allahabad. Though Lodha 
claims that he is only helping his friend 
Tuhin Kanti Ghosh, one of the newspap¬ 
er chain’s owners and a Peerless direc¬ 
tory to tide over ''seemingly insurmount¬ 
able management problems”, Lodha to¬ 
day seems to be the de facto controller 
of the newspaper group. He has 
appointed a financial controller of his 
choice--Prakash Chavcharia-—‘‘to trim 
the layers of fat that have kept the 
company perpetually bogged down”. 
Lodha has also been looking for a 
nationally reputed editor. Here too Prit- 
ish Nandy was the first choice but he has 
since declined the offer. The newspaper 
chain’s finances have similarly been 
buoyed by Lodha’s successful negotia¬ 
tion of a bank loan to make bonus 
payments to its employees. 

Although all key decisions are being 
made by Lodha, Tarun Kanti Ghosh, 
Congress(I) MP and Amrita Bazar 
Group’s owner, insists that ‘‘neither 
Parasmal Lodha nor anyone outside the 
family has even a point zero zero one per 
cent stake in our publishing co?npanies 
which are all closely held”. As a matter 
of fact, however, Ghosh has transferred 
the family shares to a shell company 
which is nominally owned by his sons, 
Tuhin and Tamal. Lodha continues to air 
his plans about Amrita Bazar, which, 
apart from anything else, according to 
him, must shed as much as 1,400 
employees out of its total employee 
stren^ of 1,800. He also admits being 
“very keen” to take over a publishing 
concern in Calcutta. Lodha also believes 
that the Indian Express empire after the 
Ramnath Goenka era will be a ripe plum 
for picking. 

The only matter Lodha has kept ve^ 
close to his chest is his involvement in 
C.K. Birla’s first attempt to buy up The 
Statesman shares. Lodha had 
approached Rasesh Mafatlal, who con¬ 
trols a sizeable chunk of the newspaper’s 
shares, onbehalf of C.K. Birla. Mafatlal, 
who has no love lost for Irani, agreed to 
part with the shares on principle but the 
deal fell through largely due tc the 
premature disclosure of C.K. Birla’s 
[^s in The Hindusthan Times, 

An early entrant into the me^ game 
was Sanjay Dalmia, the go-getting own¬ 
er of Golden Tobacco, During 1984-85, 
Dalmia considered two possible media 
investments. The first was The States¬ 
man, which then seemed right for a 
l^edator. The proposal fdl through 



There is no shortage of 
prospective buyers. 
Many tycoons feel that 
after Ramnath Goenka, 
iinlniSmExpimiiSli 
beapfum ripe for 
picking. Others feel that 
even TheStatesmmm 
uHhnateiy be taken over 
despite IranTs claims to 
the contrary 
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The experiences of dne hands-oH-style media mandj(er ‘ 




T he Times, they are a<changing. 

Only fbiir'yeets ago, shor^ 
after the entry cif Samir j^ (desig¬ 
nated joint managing director along 
with veteran Ram Tameja) into the 
organisation, it was believed that the 
7%ne5 0/ iadia had entered an 
aggressive expansionist phase. 
iWe was talk of turning around 
ading publications, of launching new 
ones, and of ‘modemismg’ the Times 
of/ndKs’s editorial structure. Now, all 
of that seems to have been rendered 
inoperative. The new, revamped 
Evening News was shutdbwh a few 
months'ago, and the management 
has decided to axe. seyet^ loss¬ 
making magazines Indudifig XXha- 
man, Varna, Sari^, Pang and 
Career and Competi&n Times. Nor 
is there any rush to launch new 
piibkcations. Plans to launch two 
glossy magazines, Variety anA Peo- 
fde. were shelved m 1^, only a 
week before the'fimner was r^igidal' 
ly due to appear and nothing new i$ 
planned. And perhi^w, roost signifi¬ 
cantly the Mper ha's restated any 
tinkering with its edtorial structure. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
latest round of changes emanate 
from Samir Jain. The reticent, 33- 
year-old putative proprietor is said to 
be appalled by the firtandai strucbire 
of the company in wluch the buBc of 
the profits come fixxn the Timed 
Bombay edition and are then drakied 
off into a variety of cash-guzzling, 
unsuccessful publications. 

The strategy now is to abandon 
the fixation wHh seeming like a ' 
high-profile company on w move 
and, watch the bottom line. Accor¬ 
dingly. Pritish Nandy, the group's 
most visible asset, has been 
appointed its advertising chief and 
toM to bring home the bacon. Samir’s 
dwti brother-in-law has taken over as 
the chief of accounts and new 
methods of increasing prpfitatnlity 
. are now being considered. 

Chief among them is the raising of 
the Times’ ad rates. These have now 
gone up from Rs 140 per column- 
ceittimetre to Rs 210 and there are 
mbves to raise them highet'. .The. 
itttg^tkm appatendy, is thp-.Mew 
TwTTowsmioseiuteperUKdttaf^ J 


readers far exceeite that 
Tfre t^yNews, bn die g^»ini^.s 
it draws a better dass of'teaderl 
Says a Samir Jain supporter, “Rats 
worth laldis are sold on our dassified 
pages. Why shouldn't We get a slice 
of the action?” . 

The ad dqiartme^ Wfif liow ' 
move up the orga^ddh’s hierairchy 
taking up the entire second door of 
the Times’ Bombay offipe budding. It • 
will also be expensively .redtoconted 
in line with Jain’s helid diat an 
eiqiendve envirrmueifr brings With it 
high-priced advettiseihentis,' - 

Pirns ate afoot to jiK^ea^ the 
cover prices of magazines though 
these are still fluio—the WeeMy 
missed out on last sumnwr’s roi;^ <rf 
price increases. One Suggestion is to 
charge Rs 15 for Scwnop. To^y, Rs 
8 for Dmatnafa special iimues am Rs 


Paradoxical at it may 
seem, the latest round of 
changes also emanatos 
from Samir Ml. The 
rolicont,33>yoaiwiid 
putative propri^ is laid 
tobeapp^lqrthe 
finandai structure of the 
company 


2 for the Tkaes .itself. Existing; 
ptddicgdonsvwiD reduce freouency. ' 
Onn df-Charam Vir Bhaiati’a last acts. 
before 'prOttSturidy iWtping from . 
Dbaramyug wsia .tw Odd to 
make it nnWfoy^. 'f tdd them it 
wouldn't warg,’^ he wn.- 
But will the reat .cd it wpdc? The , 
hike in the iates.has fied to a drop in 
advertising: IS per ccntfo the Times 

and 40 per cent in the. ECffOoimc 

Tbnea. Already, dm ’oQee:i 
TSnes ts reduoi^ td:'; ^ 

CQunted.ad 
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when k, became dear lhat C.l^. Irani 
controU^ too many shares and would 
fight any takeover attempt. Next on the 
cards was the purchase of Bombay's 
troubled The (with Pritish Nandy 
as the paper's probable editorial 
saviour). Just when it seemed that the 
sale was through and The Daily staff had 
become recouped to working for Dal- 
mia, die paper's founder a^ editor, 
R.K. Kar^ia, pulled out/apparently 
because of a disagreement over the 
price, and later claimed that there never 
had teen any proposal to sell to Dalmia 
at all. 

Also in the running for The Daily was 
London-based industiMst Swraj Paul. 
During the battle for the control of 
Escorts and DCM, Paul felt he needed a 
paper to take his side and opened 
negotiations with Karaujia. Karl Mehta, 
Karanjia’s astute son-in-law who handles 
the business side of The Daily's affairs, 
flew to London to discuss the financial 
arrangements but nothing came of it 
because the canny Paul thought the 
asking price to be too high. 

More recently, there have been per¬ 
sistent reports that takeover tycoon 
Manu Chhabria is looking for a newspap¬ 




er. The likely focus of his attentions is 
the Ftee Press Journal, While Kamani is 
friendlier to Chhabria than he was to the 
Ambanis, Chhabria himself is emphatic 
in denying that he has any designs on the 
Free Press, “I get offered ten com¬ 
panies a day," he jokes, "why assume 
that I'll buy all of them?" But newspap¬ 
ers are clearly special. Despite the 
losses incurred by The Daily and The 
Indian Post, least two other big 
businessmen are actively pursuing pub¬ 
lication plans; the Hindujas for an Indian 
edition of The International Herald Tri¬ 
bune and R^jkumar Batra of the Batra 
Hospital group for a new newspaper for 
which n^em phototypesetters and 
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offset prinfft^ presses have steady 
been oi^red. 

B lit can newSpai^rs and business 
ever mix? The older press barons 
believe that newspapers are not just 
another industry, like toiletries or chew¬ 
ing gum. Ramnath Goenka has said 
about the entry of big business into the 
media game: ''They think that just by 
runni^ a newspaper, they get 
prestige. But what kind of prestige? I 
say that for anybody who is in another 
business, to run a newspaper is a sin.” 
Morality apart, bringing out a successhil 
media product appears to require full¬ 
time involvement and commitment. The 
classic examples are Ramoji Rao and 
Aroon Purie, India Todaj/s editor- 
proprietor. Both started out as 
businessmen but today their principal 
occupation is journalism and not busi¬ 
ness. Rao once remarked: “The news¬ 
paper industry is essentially a profession 
first, then a business. This does not 
mean there should be a ban on business 
house^s entering the newspaper field, so 
long as they don't further the cause of 
their business interest through the 
newspaper. I 


Pritish Nandy has been at ihe 
centreof many of the schemes 
for media purchases and is the 
editor most in demand, it is a 
tremendousiy exciting ban 
game,” he enthuses. "Any 
pubKcation can be turned 
aromd.” It is this hope that fires 
the media*hui^ tycoons 


Th« Times of IfMlla office In Bombay: 
the press Isspsolsl 




FrediadlMy, the media-shoppers don’t 
see it that way. Pew are honest enough 
to admit on the record, at least, that 
they want the power that comes with 
the ownership of a newspaper, but. this 
is obviously a prime consideration. 
Asked about the rush by big busmess to 
get into the news business, the A/tef- 
noon Despatch*^ Kamal Morarka is re*^ 
freshingly candid; “Clout. A newsf^per 
proprietor is perceived as totally diffe-' 
rent from an ordinary industrialist. He 
gets imi^rtance. Don't you think Vj- 
jaypat Singhania realises that? We sdt 
do,'* And when he was setting up 
Singhania’s Indian Post, J.C. Jain was as 
candid: “Everybody wants to be heard. 
Particularly in New Delhi. A newspaper 
is a good medium for this." 

'Fhere is another reason for the enthu¬ 
siasm for media purchases. There is a 
genersd perception (especially in busi¬ 
ness circles) that the newspaper indus¬ 
try is fat, lazy, inefficient and sloppily 
managed. Businessmen look to the ex¬ 
ample of England wh^re the entry of 
hard-headed entrepreneurs like Rupert 
Murdoch and Robert Maxwell revohitb- 
nised the badly run papers of Fleet 
Street and made them hugely profitable. 
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Provash C. Basu. Age; 62. 

and broken glasspanes. 

Understanding husband. 

This week he made an important 

Father of two adorable daughters. 

decision in his life. He had a meeting 

Both recently married. 

with National Insurance. 

Proud owner of a small one-storied house, 

Provash C. Basu had realised 

built with his entire life's savings. 

the need to protect his precious 

Last week his cooking stove burst. 

house through a National Insurance 

; No major damage, except 

Householders’ Policy.* 



-iOij' .hoiuers Insur.^nce Policy covers loss or damage of household goods due to fire and other allied perils including not. strike or 
d': ■ :orm. tempest flood and inundation including Burglary. Housebreaking Larceny or Theft In addition, cover can be selected under 
* L-ns as per the cnoice of the Insured on payment of additional premium These covers are All Risks, Plate Glass. Breakdown of 
-rf i»arices T v sets Pedal Cycles, Hospitalisation and Public Liability and also Burglary. Housebreaking, Larceny or Theft 



For funner information, please contact any of our offices 

National Insurance Company Umited- 

(A Subsidiary of General Insurance Corporation of India) 

Putting service first - 









There is also the hope of new technolo¬ 
gy. AH of this leads tycoons to believe 
that they can turn even unsuccessftd 
newspapers around, making them both 
circulation and financial successes. 

It is no accident that this line of 
thought is most articulately expressed 
by Fetish Nandy whose name fi^es in 
nea^iy every takeover attempt. '‘The 
newspaper business/’ says Nandy, ‘is 
the most exciting baU game there is. 1 
believe that any newspaper or maga¬ 
zine can be turned around. Md those 
who don’t realise this and w^t to give 
up on publications, simply lack nerve and 
determinatioa” About his popularity 
among the media-hungry tycoons, Nan¬ 
dy is properly modest: “Well, it’s all 
speculation, isn’t it.^’’ he says coyly. 

Fleet Street’s success might prove 
difficult to duplicate in this country. For 
one, the smaU market for newspapers in 
this country and high newsprint costs 
make for a difficult economic environ¬ 
ment. Newpapers that are not market 

But will any newspaper that 
pushes the interests of its 
proprietors succeed in the 
maricetplace? AsksVinod 
Mehta: i«hatcrodibilityw«tt 
haverThati8theCstch-22of 
the media business. Only 
objectivity can lead to success. 

But who buys a paper to be 
objective? 


leaders are inevitably pushed to the red; 
forced to operate within very tight profit 
margins, these second papers are 
caught in a vicious circle, which does not 
always allow for the kind of expenditure 
required to compete with the maiket 
leader. Turning around an ailing paper, 
and there are many which are under¬ 
standably up for grabs, might not conse¬ 
quently be a realistic proposition—-as 
Birla is perhaps realising with The Daily. 

W iU the entry of big business bring 
about a radical change in the 
newspaper industry? Cornpetition 
among newspapers is tound to intensify, 
journalist’s salaries seem slated to rise 
and readers could find their newspapers 
' getting fatter and more colourful. But 
very little else can change. Every m^or 
newspaper and magazine has kept up 
with technological changes and funds 
continue to be pumped into publications 
to keep up with the dema^s of the 
times. And it is unlikely that the corpo- 
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Waiting for her husbahd td come back hdme iwi ■ ^ v ^ 
a hundred years ago. 



The memory still lives on vividly. 
Thcinks to B W photography. 


Thumb through your family photo album. 

There are those glorious old photographs 
that bring fond memories. 

In black and white. Sharp and clear even 
after sixty, seventy or eighty years and more. 

The choice is quite clear. 

When you shoot pictures for keeps, 
shoot them on Black and White film. 

You'd be glad you did. 





Memories may fade with time. 
Not Black L White pictures. 
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(]at.hi«'fonsdtt Thetrata hoiwever, 
appetRt. iMdi mor^ conmficated. 

tba eatty 19608,' 7Ae States¬ 
man iown<»d by Andrew 

Yttte. and Cooi^Yt was then 
pritiBtily a'Britldt-kifwnra managing 
agency conipa^. The British direc* 
tors of ^l)(]Few Ytde wante<i to 
disinVest their Statesmao hoidmgs 
but were perturbed at the way bidian 
industroi houses , sednied bent pn 
ao|U!uiig oew^Mq^ (or furthering 
titeb p^Sonribus^ssinteF^ts. To 
maintain. editorial hvhj^endenpe. 
An&ew devised a plan with , 
speciai ctuididtms: '' 

• The Statesman shares would be 
sold to a consortium of shareholders, 
none of whom, could individually hold 
more than 13 per cent of the shares. 

• In addition to the board of direc¬ 
tors, another board of independent 
trustees consisting of eminent public 
persons would overm the p^r's 
editorial aspect and decide whether 

-the editor bas been uplfolding the 
jjaper's avbwsd poficies of independ¬ 
ence taid obiectirity. 

-e . Tbe board, of dir^tors couM not 
•'apbroBCh theater directly but could 
-'o^'..coii$lan to the trustees, 
w itie snsrehoiding pattern of The 
■’^ikeaniaa.eoM not be altered with- 
-the triisteeaf permisskm. 

' - Ja aceerdarice with this foimuiai ' 
AadrewTuiesoidalbat'abQutlOper. 
iMtt. flif its ^Stl^^ 

: Pitpn PwpFa ^ aptwh^M 
etiBtor uhder the new. Unw in 1^ 
'Three' yeart' later, thie. bSard- ^ 
;$Fectors-'ied' by-hniii..fdting a#ah> 
<rfj9ie4tet that'AndnswYule luKl. 
V^htmponted 

^ <;6ni^g^ ptetnbfMir 


ma)^ .tndv^s..M' .fii^' the'.coni' 
l»nie9t6pjA>sifb^^9fi^^ bmd 
' ^hoadiKl aot^dfwiclphiipa^ to 
transfir. thefr' shaf^.'^ Stateshm 
'mploy^ to maintain tlK ixgier’s' 
independence.. Tlie eompiasies' 
agreed and the papers enviloyeeB, 
financed by uaereat-tree lo^ from 
their pa|»r, bought'up-several hun¬ 
dred shares.. The govenanent was 
stymied and, at the sMse ; tnne. 
Irani's ckmt over the mat^geinaitt' 
increased. ' ' ■ 

But this did not enable Irani to 
become the newspaper's 
sharebold^. That ms' control Was 
not total was proved ui 1980 when 
e^tor Ndiai Sit# resigned after 
oompioining interference by. 
farani .Anipi&aed frmn immaiifiaEmly * 
tried to further i^iiiscMtie.hls po»^, 

. tipn by.asto^ tlmI;K^.^'dine^tbm!. 

and niana^hg direetof. Thp' bin^' 
chaired byJusti(%l.C- Shph. turned 
down the proposal oh the grotthd that ' 
The Stateimian's articles tit aasoda- 
tkm clearly indicated that the news¬ 
paper's managerial andeditory'frkne- 
tiofls were separate andihidepen' 
dent. 

lrant.perSpoaily owns a very small 
chunk of Tlie Statesman shares. He 
Ut^hoivei^.'.adoft the jobt riominee 
of 'sev^ '.TdtiS trusts that' have 
ajgnhh^ hofmags.. Binoii the Com- 
ipai^ Law Board does not recognise 
ttusti ^tbe"names of the trust’s 
nominees haye to be shown as the 
share owners. This has created the 
impeessimv that bsni, in co#nction 
ww »lew.mdividttalSi holds a msior- 
^'i^ of The St^fesman’s 70,000 sub- 
scribied ahar^.' 

/ -The' principal cjintrol of The 
. i|ej|tesm» in'in'tact still with a few 
<>.toi#mes'aMthrirnonunees. Apart 
;fttxn Aigkew Yule, other corpmate 
‘.rinreholders oKltrie the Maktlals, 

; '..Giagrat ^'.Company, the Khataus, 

. ’AIa Tataa andposmii^' <5KW. The 
::^dlefaiis of dtp shat^ltUng pattern 
dffBr< .And.Irani hima^ 



rate boardroom culture wffl permanently 
permeate the newsroom. 

Any iin^ring faith in the idea that 
owning a newspaper can help in the 
building of an industrial empire, is bowd 
to disa{n>ear. This belief had taken slope 
in the 1950s. when The Times of bUSa 
fell into the hands of the Dafanias, who 
used the newspaper to further their own 
interest in speculative jute shares, and 
'jute press’ became the buzzwordmf that 
era. But the days of the jute press are 
over. Today, Indian Post editor-in-chief 
Vinod Mehta feels that “it is absurd for 
an industrialist to start a newspaper 
simply to push his own interests or 
those of his company. Who is going to 
take such a pper seriously? 
credibility can it [wssibly have?” 

There is the obvious instance of K.K. 
Birla, the proprietor of Delhi’s best¬ 
selling Hindusthan Times, whose status 
as a press baron has hardly advanced his 
industrial interests. On the other hand, 
his younger brother B.K. Birla's em(we 


Why do industriafiits want to bny 
into tlw nn(Ha? Kanial Morarin 
haa a abnpie anawon dout. Moat 
tycoona fool that once they 
become preaa harana, their 
infliienco and bnportanco wiH 
both bicreaae. And poHticiana wVi 
have to defer to them 


has flourished though BK shuns both the 
news business and the headlines them¬ 
selves. In fact, K.K. Birla’s industrial 
empire has made The Hindusthan Times 
especially vulnerable to governmental 
pressures and he has had to change 
editors every time the power equations 
were rearranged. So does it really help 
to run a paper.^ 

These questions will come increasing¬ 
ly to the fore as big business moves in to 
stay in the newspaper world. Big busi¬ 
ness might just find that owning and 
keeping a successful newspaper afloat is 
a liability. On the other handt the 
industrialists with their feel for free 
market forces could edge out the older 
generation of press barons. The battle 
between the two cultures—^business and 
newspapers—as the attempt on The 
Statesman shows, is clearly on. The 
question is: shall the twain ever meet? 
Swnfl WmtniOelM and 
litdrtidl amnrila/Calcfflte 
wUh Oft* tnd^Bdffftey 
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The price of a Munder 



Ved Marwah pays the 
penalty for a mix-up in VVIP 
security 

Even the most brilliant 
careers sometimes end 
on a sour note—like it did 
in the case of Delhi's 
police commissioner yed 
Marwah. After an im¬ 
peccable 30-year-career 
Marwah was asked to 
proceed on leave, for taking a wrong 
turn, literally! The 20 November epi¬ 
sode, after which Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi despatched orders for Marwah’s 
replacement, was sadly reminiscent of 
the unceremonious manner in which 
former foreign secretary, A.P.Venkates- 
waran, was axed. Only, in this case the 
officer was known to have pressed his 
case for transfer on more than one 
occasion. A week before Marwah re¬ 
ceived orders to hand over charge to his 
additional commissioner, Arun Bhagat, 
his plea for transfer from the police 
headquarters—possibly as the director 
general of the National Security Guard— 
had been turned down. The reason 
given by the Prime Minister then was 
^at no suitable replacement could be 
found for Marwah. The volte face, a few 
days later, naturally took everybody by 
surprise and added Marwah's name to a 
long list of those who “left under a 
cloud". 

The inglorious list of dismissals and 
suspensions have come full circle with 
the enquiry, headed by T.N. Seshan of 
the cabinet secretariat, into the crucial 
faux pas which Marwah is supposed to 
have committed. "But," demanded one 
additional commissioner, “was the mis¬ 
take serious enough to sack the commis¬ 
sioner and leave Delhi’s police force 
demoralised? Why is it that every time 
something goes wrong only the Delhi 
Police gets the flak?" 

Marwah’s dismissal has earned the 
former commissiener sympathy fr*om 
many quarters. Even the usually bellige¬ 
rent Bharatiya Janata Party found die 
cause of Marwah’s dismissal too frivo¬ 
lous. The party’s Delhi chief Madan Lai 
Khuraiid said: “This excuse is too cheap 
and ludicrous to be convincing,” Though 
Marwah was not available for comment, 

I 

Vad Marwah Halt) with Arun NMiru In happlar | 
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his earlier statement about the pro- 
biems of policing Delhi holds true 
even today: “We are surrounded by 
terrible red tape and have an administra¬ 
tion which is only interested in empire 
building. We don’t have to do firefi^ting 
or iiace crisis situations aU the time." 

Mar^ah's plans for further upgrading 
the security set-up in Delhi and mod¬ 
ernising the police were unfortunately 
upstaged. The seeminglytrivial occurr¬ 
ence which invited the Prime Minister’s 
wrath took place on the day the Soviet 
Prime Minister N. T. Ryzhkov was to 
arrive in the capital. As the VVIP 
motorcade was proceeding from Palam 
Airport to Rashtrapati Bhavan, Soviet 
security guards noticed an intrusion on 
the otherwise security-cleared route. 
On coming closer the Soviet intelligence 
was informed that the offensive white 
Ambassador was» in fact, the police 
commissioner’s car and the vehicle 
seemed to have had a minor accident 
with another VIP car-—that of Union 
minister Bhajan Lai's. The entire epi¬ 
sode was noticed by the Prime Minister 
who was accompanying the foreign dig¬ 
nitary and by evening Rajiv Garidhi had 
sent word to the home ministry to have 
Ved Marwah replaced immediately. 

No doubt the presence of the police 
commissioner’s car, followed by that of 
Bhajan Lai's on the route of the WIP 
motorcade, was a security lapse and the 
enquiry which has been set up to look 
into the case would state it as one. But 
except for embarrassing the Prime 
Minister and intelligence guards on duty, 
the incident did not result in any major 
mishaps and need not have been blown 
out of proportion. Marwah and his staff 
have been strenuously pointing out that 
ever since the new regulations about 
movement of WIP cavalcades were 
imposed the Delhi Police bosses are not 
informed about the minute-to-minute 
locations of the motorcades. 

On the Friday which sealed Marwah’s 
fate, minister of state for external 
affairs,. Natwar Singh, hopped into the 
commissioner’s car to reach Rashtrapati 
Bhavan on time. Traffic cops who were 
aware of the WIP movements did not 
stop the three Ambassador cars zipping 
towards disaster. Within minutes the 
commissioner’s driver was face to face 
with the Soviet Prime Minister’s motor¬ 
cade coming from V|jay Chowk. It was 
while trying to bade away from the ^ 
obvious confusion that Marwah’s car 
bdngitd in to Bh^ Lai’s causing a 
piquant security ^ mix-up, once again 
leading to tafle of a security revamp in 
the capital’s highest circles, and sealing 
the an oprighto^n 


The banner of revolt 




Tribals of Bihar launch a 
movement for a separate 
Jharkhand state. 

The message: “Every 
citizen of Jharkhand state 
be prepared to shed his 
last drop of blood for 
achieving the goal.” The 
goal: “Create a Jharkhand 
state comprising 16 dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar, West Ben¬ 
gal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh." The 
message and the goal set for the multi¬ 
tude of half-naked, ill-fed and “simple" 
tribals of the Chhotanagpur region would 
normally seem innocuous. But this time 
the cry for a Jharkhand state has made 
the Bihar administration sit up amidst 
apprehensions that something similar to 
the Gorkhaland agitation is brewing in 
south Bihar. 

This was evident last month when 
leaders of 40 different Jharkhand groups 
closed their ranks and gathered in Ran¬ 
chi under the banner of the Jharkhand 
Coordination Committee (JCC) to affirm 
their pledge for a separate Jharkhand 
state. Whether it was the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha OMM)—a one-time ally 
of the Congress(I)—Hor the belligerent 
All Jharkhand Students Union (AJSU) or 
the Jharkhand Party, the slogan was 
common: “Jharkhand Rajya aiag karenge 
(we will make a separate Jharkhand 
state)". The administration’s attempt to 
prevent the tribals from converging on 
the meeting ground by wididrawing 
public transport, boomeranged. It 
also gave the JCC a reason to break the 
JMM away from the Congress(I). TiU 
then, the ruling party had b^n using the 
JMM to woo the tril^ls. “Since our rally 
has been disturbed by the Congress(I) 
government, no minister will henceforth 
be allowed to hold a meeting in the 
Jharkhand belt," says Suraj Mandal, a 
JMM activist. 

What is more, the movement has not 
only won the support of many tribals 
within the Coqgressd) but also some 
;^TK)n-tribals. The convenor of JCC, Dr 
‘^B.P. Keshari, is himself a sadan (non 
tribal). 

Meanwhile, the stand adopted by 
AJSU has been quite similar to that of 
AASU, its counterpart in Assam. The 
AISU is now sending feelers that it does 
not lade musde power.. On the other 
hand, the Jharkli^ Party president, 
N.E. Hero, has been going around 


I raying that once they adopt a mifitant 
stand arms would be available easily. 

A lot of people seem to be taking the 
words of Hero and Keshari seriously. 
The Janata Party leader. Ram Vilas 
Paswan, who is supporting the demand 
for a separate Jharkhand state, warns 
that the backward tribals are no longer 
as ignorant as their forefathers. Paswah 
puts the blame squarely on the Congres- 
s(l) which, he says, has tried to aliena^ 
the tribals from the national mainstream 
by resorting to oppressive measures^ 

Paswan’s allegations however have to 
be taken with a pinch of salt. Both the 
Centre and the Bihar government are 
aware of the genuine grievances’ of the 
tribals and realise the serious implica¬ 
tions of the Jharkhand movement Last 
month. Union home minister Buta Sin^i 
toured the tribal areas. 








Tha protaat rally organlaad by tha Jharkhand 
activlata: brawing trouoia 

Bihar chief minister Bindeshwari 
Dubey, on his part, went on a whirlwind 
tour of the Jharkhand areas to woo the 
tribals. But the CM was only in for a 
shock when he undertook what is being 
referred to as his “Jharkhand darshan**: 
he saw for himself how the tribals had* 
been neglected by his. own government. 

The shocked CM did try to make 
amends by promptly announcing some 
schemes. But it wUl take a lot more 
effort to check the movement which has 
already picked up rnomeiuum. Also, not 
all national parties—which generally 
oppose all separatist movements-^e 
willing to condemn the “Jharkhand 
movement" right away, aware as they 
are of the trib^ vote bank. 

Fatemi Mmad i Rmichi 






Damned 
over a dam 

A huf’c sum is 
misappropriated from the 
Kodar Dam project 

A scandal involving the mis- 
appropriation of Ks 
88,75,297 is being deliber¬ 
ately overlooked by the 
Madhya Pradesh govern¬ 
ment. 'Fhis sum was sup¬ 
posedly allotted to be paid 
as compensation for the 
Kodar Dam project in the Mahasanmiid 
subdivision of Raipur district. A report 
was submitted by K.^. Sharma, present 
forest secretary and ex-commissioner, 
Bilaspur division, implicating the Con- 
gress(l) Member of the Kajya Sabha, 
A.P. Jogi.on charges of conuption. 

In spite of efforts by the Economic 
Offences Investigation Cell to seek 
clearance for prosecution of the corrupt 
officers of the irrigation and revenue 
departments, the state government has 
so far refused to issue any such clear¬ 
ance. 

After the payment t)f the compensa¬ 
tion in 1982, the Congress(I) had alleged 
that Maksudanlal Chandrakar, Congres- 
s(l) MLA, was responsible for making 
excessive payments to his relatives and 
friends. 

Complaints and protestations from all 
quarters prompted the state govern¬ 
ment to appoint K.S. Shanna to look into 
the allegations, llie report submitted by 
him unearthed the fact that existing 
specifications for land, house, and gar¬ 
dens had been exaggerated. Payments 
for nonexistent houses, lands, wells had 
been sanctioned. Moreover, payments 
for public property had been made to 
individuals. Compensation rates for bet¬ 
ter land had been applied to inferior land. 

The report goes on to say that there 
were cases of measurements in square 
feet being recorded in Square metres; of 
public places like tanks, schools, grazing 
giounds and even bunal and burning 
grounds being described as private prop¬ 
erty; of single-storeyed houses being 
shown as two-storeyed houses, and 
grass and mud huts shown as pucca 
houses in order to collect excessive 
payment. 

A number of officials of the irrigation 
and revenue department were eventual¬ 
ly found guilty of corruption. 

M.Vir Wmrf Raipur 



Blockade politics 


Pressure from Centre forced 
A AS U to lift the blockade 
against Nagaland 

I'he warning was given a 
week earlier. On 8 
November, the central 
executive committee of 
the All Assam Students’ 
Union (AASU) called a 
meeting to contemplate 
ways of registering its 
' protest against the setting up of polling 
I booths by Nagaland for the Assembly 
; elections within the “constitutional 
I boundaries of Assam". The AASU units 
I of Jorhat, Golaghat and Sibsagar districts 
! had for long been drawing the attention 
of the central body to the failure of the 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) government 
to come down heavily on Nagaland, and 
insisted that it was high time AASU 
thought of a more “drastic line of actionV 
A five-member committee headed by 
a senior AASU functionary, Diganta 
Saikia, was constituted. The first step 
considered by them was to physically 
prevent the holding of polls in the 
disputed territories, according to an 
adviser of AASU. But recalling how the 


government had gone ahead to hold 
elections in Assam in 1983, in the face of 
near total resistance from the people, it 
was felt that tliis may not have the 
desired result. Instead the committee 
felt that the enforcemeiTt of an economic 
blockade against Nagaland would be 
more effective at this juncture, as the 
non-availability of essentials like petrol 
and diesel would severely affect even 
political parties. In a much-lauded political 
move, the chief minister,. Prafulla 
Mahanta, sought to enlist the support of 
all political parties including even the 
nonnally hostile ones like the Congres- 
s(I) and the United Minorities Front 
(UMF) in sending a team to New Delhi 
to sort out the issue with the Centre. 

But Mahanta’s initiative did not pay 
off. All that the delegation could extract 
from the Centre were mere assurances 
to the effect that the Nagaland govern¬ 
ment would have to seek the formal 
I}ermission of Assam to hold elections in 
the disputed areas, and once the polls 
were over, a tripartite discussion involv¬ 
ing the Centre, Assam and Nagaland 
would be initiated to solve the border 
conflict once and for all. 

Prafulla Mahanta (extreme right) 
with aupportera 





i^olitical expediency getting the belter 
of the need to adhere to constitutional 
norms, the Centre was determined to 
allow Nagaland to conduct elections in 
the disputed places. The border territor¬ 
ies are said to be strongholds of the 
Congressd), and for the last five years 
or so, the party has been steadily 
encouraging encroachers to settle these 
with an eye on cultivating votebanks. 

Chagrined at the delegation’s failure. 
AASU decided that it would launch an 
indefinite economic blockade against 
Nagaland from 10 November, ^parent- 
ly the move had the tacit support of the 
state government which did not utter a 
word of protest when it began. Barring 
one’s entry into Nagaland on the 
Amguri-Tuli-Mokokchung Road which 
was not usable because a bridge had 
broken on the route, AASU cadres 
blocked the other four strategic points. 

When the AASU continued to remain 
intransigent on the second day, and the 
AGP government did not react in any 
way, the Nagaland government sent an 
SOS to Delhi to seek the Centre's 
intervention. Highly placed smrces in 
the government revealed that Buta 
Singh promptly contacted both the Gov¬ 
ernor and the chief minister of Assam 
and told them to use their offices to 
pressure AASU. Governor B.N. Singh 
began to apply the screws on Mahanta to 
deal more firmly with the AASU. But at 
a meeting called with the AASU leaders 
almost immediately,Mahanta was re¬ 
portedly heckled by the hardliners, who 
refused to yield an inch on the issue. 

The blockade entered its third day on 
12 November, when a 12-hour bandh 
too was called. Confronted with an 
uncompromising stand from AASU, cou¬ 
pled with the threat of retaliation from 
Nagaland which could create tension 
during the PM’s trip to the state, the 
Centre is believed to have made conting¬ 
ency plans to transport essential OHn- 
modities to the state on the eve of the 
Rajiv Gandhi's arrival. While sources in 
Assam disclaimed any knowledge about 
the army having been alerted to break 
the blockade, as reported in a section of 
the presSf they did admit that the CRPjF 
and the BSF were asked to keep their 
food rations and oil ready for immediate 
loading onto trucks, which would have 
been escorted by them across the bor¬ 
der, if necessary. It was the knowledge 
of these preparations that the Centre 
was making ttet finafly caused the AASU 
to change its mind* A di^ssion was 
held with the chief minister on the night 
of 12 November,, at the end of which it 
was decided to suspend the blockade for 
the time b^g. 



No luxury tourism, please 


A hostile reception awaits the 
foreign tourist 

The sand, sea and surf, a 
laidback lifestyle and a 
proliferation of luxury 
five-star hotels have 
made Goa a haven for 
foreign tourists. But the 
traditionally warm and 
friendly Goans, who have 
he foreigners at the Dabo- 
lim Airport with a smile and a garland, 
seem to be in no mood to entertain the 
high-living tourists any more, if the 7 
November incident at the Dabolim Air¬ 
port is any indication. 


in Canacona taluka, has been the scene 
of a ten-year-old battle between the 
villagers and Sima Hotel and Resorts, 
tlie company which proposes to build a 
Ks l5-crore pleasure resort there. 

Says IVof. Sergio Carvalho who is 
spear heading the JGF movement 
against luxury tourism, “Ours is an 
economic, cultural and moral struggle. It 
is not by chance that we have the 
highest cost of living. Essential com¬ 
modities like water and electricity are 
scarce for the local people but the hotels 
continue to monopolise these.*’ 
Carvalho and his group are also plan¬ 
ning to oppose the government's deci¬ 
sion to oi>en casinos. Meanwhile, the 
JGF's campaign against drug-trafficking, 
'Operation Cold Turkey', has met with 



ilways met t 



The JOF demonitratlng outside Oaboliiwi Airport: revoNIng againtt tha fiva-atar culture 


The first batch of passengers of the 
West German Condor charter flights 
was greeted with a black flag demonstra¬ 
tion organised by the Jagrat Goenkarachi 
Fauz OGF). The activists distributed 
leaflets printed in German, explaining 
why they were opposed to foreign 
tourists. Later, 11 JGF agitators were 
arrested for smearing cowdung on wel¬ 
come banners and dumping rotten fish 
on the luxury coach which was ferrying 
the tourists. 

The JGF, which has been protesting 
against the luxury tourism boom in Goa, 
feels that the tourism department’s 
'master plan’ of dotting the state’s 104- 
km codstfoie with 19 multi-star tourist 
resorts arid flooding it with an esrimated 
tourist tn^ of m million by the turn of 
the century, turn Goa’s peaceful 
beaches toto “a year-long fete”. 

The DaMim Airport incident was not, 
howeverran isolated incident. Acon(fa» 


moderate success, say critics. It is also 
planning to ‘dress up' foreigners by 
wrapping blankets around those who 
lounge in the nude- 

Many feel that the JGF has woken up 
to the problem too late as the Goa 
coastline has already been acquired by 
moneybags for the construcHon of 
hotels. Others, like Dr Wilfred DSousa, 
president, Goa Congress, feel that “the 
government is only interested in land 
deals”. More and more Goans are begin¬ 
ning to sell off their property fearing that 
the government might acquire private 
land and hand it over to the hotelier^. ^ 
just as it had given the private land at 
Candolim over to the Taj ^p-oup in 1983. 

ITiough the tourism minister. Proto 
Barbose, has assured the people that 
the government wiJI not acquire any 
private property, the locals seem to 
have lost faith. 

Boico Soum CramHi/fteaff 
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The process of winning 
Export Awards 
year after year in a 
simpler form 



As simple as what the bird is 
doing... dipping into the cup, 
taking a sip, straightening up, and 
dipping back again. Hour after 
hour in a sustained effort, 
everyday, year after year. 

Not just aimless effort, but 
planned, innovative R&D to 
improve quality, develop new 
products, applications, markets. 


This simple procedure has 
worked in our case. For the year 
1986-87, it brought us the 
CAPEXIL Special Export 
Performance Award, taking our 
tally to 40 in 26 years of exports. 

The year was also memorable 
for another achievement : our 
successful commercial 
introduction of the most 


advanced wire enamel... Terebec 
H 526.39, specially developed for 
the USSR market. 

‘ Winning export awards appears 
^simple, doesn’t it? As simple as 
what that bird is doing. But in 
. practice it is vei^ tough, 

. challenging all the time....4ind at 
" Dr. Beck we’re always ready for 
challenges. 


cir.beck«calindfalHd. 

Construction House 

796/189 Bhandailcar Road. Pune - 411 004 
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Games sans competition 



Guest nations should be 
invited to make the Games 
more meaningful 

The third South Asian 
Federation Games saw 
India in Lilliputland. After 
seven days of frolic, it 
amassed* 91 gold, 45 sil¬ 
ver and 19 bronze med¬ 
als, dwarfing Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Maldives. Although 
at the international and even the Asian 
level, the Indian presence is barely, if at 
all, noticeable, it strides like a colossus 
in South Asia. And it will continue to do 
so until the smaller countries improve. 

But improvement cannot be an over¬ 
night phenomenon. It would take con¬ 
centrated training and regular interna¬ 
tional exposure over at least half a 
decade to make the sportswise underde¬ 
veloped countries to pose a serious 
threat to India. 

The feeling in orie section of the South 
Asian Sports Federation (SASF) is that, 
although there has been a very slight 
improvement in the performances of 
some countries, by and large no drama¬ 
tic results have come from the three 
SAF Games held so far. 'fhe idea being 
mooted now is that, in all the succeeding 
Games, at least one, if not two, “guest” 
nations should be invited to compete 

(Right) Motorcycle ttuntt at tho cloting 
corcmony of the SAF Oameti 
(bottom) Marchpeet by school students 


with the South Asian countries. A China, 
or a Japan—or even a South Korea— 
would lend not only a much sharper 
competitive edge, it would afford the 
“weaker” nations the opportunity to try 
and match the strides of some outstand¬ 
ing sportsmen. 

This thought arises after watching the 
five discipline Games at the Dasarath 
Stadium in Kathmandu in 1984, the 
eight-game meet at the National Stadium 
in Dhaka a year later, and the recently- 
concluded Games at five venues in 
Calcutta. The third SAF Games included 
ten competitions and one demonstration 
game (kho-kho). 

In almost every championship, India 
reigned supreme. In some, the disparity 
with some of the other countries was so 
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great that it appeared farcfeaL In foot¬ 
ball, Pakistan's sensatkMial victory over 
Bangladesh, last year's runners-up, to 
clinch the bronze was over^dow^ by 
Nepal's sensational win over the last 
silver medallist in a ^oup' match. But 
that pitted Nepal against India and the 
final was one of the most one-sided ever 
seen in any international competition. 
India should have won by half a dozen 
goals. But when a player dribbles past 
the goalkeeper and yet shoots wide, you 
can't but see a decision coming in the 
last nunute of play. 

The disparity was as great in athle¬ 
tics. India won 29 gold, 36 silver and 
eight bronze medals. Contrast this with 
the number two, Pakistan: five gold, 
three silver, seven bronze. In weightlift¬ 
ing, India bagged 24 gold to Pakistan’s 
six, in swimming, it was 11 to Sri 
Lanka’s three, in lx)xing, it was nine to 
Pakistan's two, table tennis, six to one, 
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wrestling eight to two, all against Pakis¬ 
tan. Besides, India won the gold :n 
basketball, kabaddi and volleyball. 

In short, there was no real competi¬ 
tion. And India did not risk .fielding (ts 
second string in any event except bas¬ 
ketball, so the difference in standards 
was even more glaring. And the Calcutta 
public sensed this from the start. Ir was 
only because in this city, any sporting 
activity is worth a view that there were 
some crowds for some of the disciplines. 

The overall standard of the various 
games played was mat^Jied by the 
organisational lapses that kept cropping 
up like a bad coin. It was only the awards 
ceremonies at the different venues that 
met international standards. 

Obviously, that cannot be h»‘ ; c-all 
and end-all of such an ambitious get- 
together. 

ArlJH %9nlCakuti9 
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The invisible enemy 


C ontrary to the impression that has 
gained ground, the Indian army has 
fought the Jaffna war against the Libera- 
! tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LITE) 
capably—albeit reluctantly. The gener¬ 
als went in smarting at the idea of the 
army being used yet again to solve what 
is essentially a pel iticalproblem. At the 
same time, the soldiers certainly felt 
they were being unnecessarily sacritked 
when asked to fight an invisible enemy 
with deliberately inhibited fire-power. 

But despite seething about having 
been “used”, the army lias certainly 
fulfilled all of Delhi's immediate objec¬ 
tives: it has scattered the Tigers who 
are not on the verge of capitulating: it 
has helped India prove its commitment 
to the Indo-Lanka peace accord, an 
achievement of great diplomatic signifi¬ 
cance; it has allowed President Jayewar- 
dene to use his own forces to tackle the 
Janatha Vimukti Piramuna menace in the 
south of his country; it has served Indian 
security interests in South Asia and the 
Indian Ocean by its considerable pre¬ 
sence in Sri Lanka; and it has taught a 
much needed lesson to the Sri Lankan 
armed forces on how to fight an insur¬ 
rection with minimal damage to civilian 
life. 

The Indian army has itself gained two 
advantages from Operation Pawan, (as 
its Sri Lanka offensive has been code- 
named). One, invaluable experience of 
fighting urban guerillas in heavily popu¬ 
lated areas (given political trends inter¬ 
nationally, this IS a type of combat 
armies will increasingly have to be 
prepared for); and two, an enhanced 
reputation for its ovm men who have 
certainly impressed military tacticians 
with their professionalism. 

But there is no doubt that these 
benefits have been got at high cost to 
the army. The major setback has been 
the appallingly high number of casualties 
that the Indian army has had to suffer. 
The official count of about 300 is, at 
best, just about half of the actual toll. 
And there is nothing that demoralises a 
soldier more than seeing his comrades 
die and him not being allowed to take 
revenge for it. This infact, is the physical 
and psychological price that the Indian 
army has had to pay for its outstanding 
military feat of wresting a fortified, 
heavily populated town without des¬ 
troying it from a well-trained, heavily-* 
armed . entrenched enemy. 


Instead, Indian soldiers, like Tenny¬ 
son's Light Brigade, charged into heavily 
fortified areas without supporting air and 
ground fire as it had been decided. For 
both poilitical and humanitarian reasons, 
that loss of civilian life had to be the 
absolute minimum possible. Hence, 
strafing of any sort was completely ruled 
out. Further, the soldiers were flowed 
to fire only at known LTTE positions, 
which meant they had to wait for the 
L'lTE to fire first—and this was suicidal 
considering it was the Indians who were 
attacking and who. therefore, had to 
expose themselves in order to advance. 

l)espite this, the Indians fought with¬ 
out flinching and the only known occa¬ 
sion when the strategists broke disci¬ 
pline and indiscriminately strafed civilian 
areas occurred at Chavakachheri, a town 
10 miles east of Jaffna. Indian helicopter 
gunships strafed the picturesque coastal 
town the day after Jafiha fell for a 
number of tactical reasons: to prevent 
fleeing Tigers from regrouping (this was 
their strongest centre after Jaffna), to 
scatter the J'igeis already entrenched 
there IS order to avoid another Jaffna-life 


A fleeing gueriHajii et _ 
drop^ his and 

the people. There is nothing more 
Tmio^ng fw a soldier fading a liair^ 
buHetst^an invisible ei^y 

Indian soldiert in Jaffna: fighting capabiy 
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battle and to scare the civilians into 
fleeing so that the Indian troops would 
not be handicapped by their presence. 
Numerous civilians di^ in the air raids 
but the Indian move was successful: 
Chavakachheri fell that very night after 
token Tiger resistance. 

To add to the Indians’ woes in Jaffna 
were the troops’ lack of familiarity with 
the type of warfare, their ignorance of 
the layout of the town and occasional 
intelligence failures. Further, the Tigers 
were also unscrupulous. Taking 
advantage of the Indians' hesitation ab¬ 
out attacking civilians, they often forced 
women and children to stand in front of 
houses from which they were firing and, 
according to unverified Indian claims, 
even used them to throw grenades. 

The Indians also had to contend with 
sophisticated booby traps and landmines 
and the fact that there was no way to 
distinguish a Tiger from a civilian. The 
guerillas were mainly young boys who 
fought barefoot in their lungis. An 
“otLduty” or fleeing guerilla was simply 
impossible to identify. He just dropped 
his weapon and mingled with the rest of 
the people. 'Fhere is nothing more 
annoying for a soldier facing a hail of 
bullets than an invisible enemy. 

If these were the problems on the 
ground, the military strategists in Palaly 
and in India had to fight a war virtually 
blindfolded. Numerous commandos 
were sacrificed in often ill-conceived but 
finally successful attempts at storming 
enemy strongholds from behind the 
lines. And then, the Sri Lanka author¬ 
ities were often unable to provide the 
latest maps and up-to-date information, 
often with fatal consequences for the 
Indians. 

There were other costs too. The 
financial drain, for one. The Sri Lankan 
Parliament was told that India was. 
spending Rs three crores a day on the 
war. Another was the alienation of the 
Jaffna Tamil population. Many Tamil 
civilians unfairly but understandably, felt 
India had let them down by fighting this 
war which kille? some of them and 
certainly incovenienced all., 

The army itself has emerged from the 
conflict with a number of tenefits. But 
the feeling among the officers and men 
of having been “used” by fumbling 
politicians to solve a problem created by 
them, is a dangerous one and canpot be 
ignored, o 
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BUSINESS 


POLYESTER FILAMENT j 


Yam of follii^ profits 

Once the profits were phenomenal. Then a host of companies entered the field. And 
today, giants like Reliance, Orkay and Nirlon are struggling to maintain profits 

N ot too long ago, they were tlie of this. For many of the manufacturers and development. The spinners will 
bluest of blue chip companies. who were used to profits of Rs 15,0lX) have to get remunerative prices. Today, 
But today, the star nerforniers oer tonne, the chantie in foftlinHS nrnv#»H I th#* iu Pe r\n 


N ot too long ago, they were the 
bluest of blue chip companies. 
But today, the star performers 
of the polyester filament yarn (FFY) 
industry—giants like Reliance Indus¬ 
tries, Century Enka, Orkay, Nirlon and 
Baroda Rayon—are suddenly bwimmmg 
against the tide. With a host of new, 
companies swarming into the field, 
capacity has increased and profits have 
fallen drastically. Worse, there is no sign 
that the situation will improve in the near 
future. 

The spurt came after the delicensing 
and broadbanding policy for the industry 
was announced in 1985. “The market 
was flooded with capacity," says a senior 
official of a financial institution, “and 
what is needed is not a maintenance 
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The company owes its Ihpiiffityprob- 


loins to its bad debts, totaiHi^ Rs 


24.83 crores 


operation but for units to move tiut into 
different lines," 

When capacity increased prices of 
PFY, which were hovering between Rs 
190 and Rs 200 per kg, dropped to Rs 
140 per kg. At such a low price profits 
were sliced to the bone, especially since 
excise duties added upto over Rs 80 out 


of this. For many of the manufacturers 
who were used to profits of Rs 15,000 
per tonne, the change in foitunes proved 
nearly fatal. 

Says R.R. Kulkami of the Association 
of Synthetic Fibre Industry, “It will take 
a few years for the industry to adjust to 
the situation of liberalised capacity. 
I'hey will have to reorient their market 
strategies and concentrate on research 

The Orkay office; (inaet) Kapal Mehra: bad dabta 


and development. The spinners will 
have to get remunerative prices. Today, 
the excise duty content is Rs 83 on yam 
costing Rs 140 per kg." The filament 
yam industry has, in many ways, been 
the victim of its own success. The lure 
of superprofits has attracted a diverse 
crowd of businessmen, from silk manu¬ 
facturers to cement manufacturers. 

Even state governments have rushed 

, big problama 




























into the field. The State Industrial De¬ 
velopment Corporation of Maharashtra 
(SICOM) has tied up with Deccan Ce- 
r, ments, the Andhra Pradesh government 
with Rassi Cement, the Karnataka gov- 
\ emment with Khoday Distilleries and 

^ the Assam government with Bombay 

' Silk MiUs. 

In addition to this the existing units 
* have also expanded. The installed capac¬ 

ity of PFY has multiplied 9-fold from 
8,286 tonnes in 1980 to 73,917 tonnes in 
1986. Production during the same period 
has also shot up from 9,251 tonnes to 
81,371 tonnes. In retrospect it seems 
' amazing that most of the companies did 
not anticipate the crash in profits. 

The first on the chopping block has 
been Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Che¬ 
micals Ltd. Nirlon, which had built up 
assets of Rs 150 crores over 25 years, 
was caught on the wrong foot m the 
midst of a massive expansion program¬ 
me costing almost Rs 40 crores. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Nirlon, changes in the duty 
structure in 1985 made PFY more 
expensive than other fibres and demand 
dropped, sending prices crashing. Says a 
company source, “ Prices crashed by Rs 
40. We could not absorb the interest 
rates and got caught in the interest 
. spiral.'* 

T he plight of another blue chip com¬ 
pany, Orkay Silk Mills, illustrates 
the foct that even the government does 
not seem to have much faith in the 
industry at the moment. Orkay, which 
was given a premium of Rs 14 for its 
earlier rights issue, was allowed a pre¬ 
mium of only Rs four this time, though it 
is said they had asked for Rs six. The 
company owes its liquidity problems to 
its l^d debts, totalling Rs 24.83 crores. 
Orkay had extended credit facilities to 
^ “certain associate firms ”, an euphemism 
for firms controlled by relatives. But 
these concerns ^ed to make payments 


on due dates and further credit had to be 
extended to them. Finally, Orkay purch¬ 
ased land, building, plant, machinery and 
other assets from these concerns. 

The payment for this worked out to 
Rs 1,47,20,300 for land, Rs 
10.37,00,000 for buildings, Rs 
138,88,48,610 for plantandmachinery with 
corresponding secured liabilities of Rs 
1,12,89,600 and other assets of Rs 
63,26,760 with effect from 31 March, 
1987. Despite the rumours, Kapal 
Mehra denies that this amount was 
inflated to siphon out money from the 
company in which he and his family 
members own 22 per cent of the shares. 

Mehra also dismisses any talk about 
the takeover of Orkay by the Hindujas. 
He. however, admits that he had bor¬ 
rowed about Rs two crores from the 
Hindujas and still owed them around Rs 
30-40 lakhs, but says that this will be 
paid off on the due date. Asked why he 
had borrowed, he explains that he would 
have had to pay taxes if he had sold his 
shares, but the interest on the borrowed 
money will be regarded as expenditure 
for tax purposes. Critics of Mehra say 
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that he borrowed the money to support 
his shares on the stock exchange but 
came out the loser. 

There is no sign that the going will be 
easier in the next few years. The 
production of PFY which was 65,000 
tonnes in 1985-86, jumped to 81,000 
tonnes in 1986-87 and is expected to be 
over one lakh tonnes in 1987-88. In 
addition to this, according to the Asso¬ 
ciation of Synthetic Fibre Industry’s 
handbook, the government has issued 
letters of intent to 15 new units by 
June-end this year to set up fresh 
capacity besides permitting the expan¬ 
sion of a large number of existing units, 
'fhe new capacity that might be created 
if all the licences and letters of intent are 
put into effect is 4.17 lakh tonnes. This 
staggering figure is way above the 
Seventh Plan target of one lakh tonnes 
per annum by 19^, though with glut 
in the market not many plants are going 
to come on stream now. 

The government, however, refuses 
to take the blame for the plifi^t of the 
industry. The finance minist^ officials 
recently prepared a document showing 
that “to lay the blame on excise and 
aoiuggling is unfounded". The paper 
e^^unds with detailed facts and figures 
tYvBt though there is no excise on the 
cost of DMT and PTA which are the raw 
materials for PFY production, yet the 
cost of both are three times more than 
the international prices. The indigenous 
prices of textile intermediates like PFY 
and polyester staple fibre are also three 
times higher than the international 
prices. 

The officials feel that any excise dqty 
exemption or reduction would involve 
substantial loss of revenue to the exche¬ 
quer without any corresponding benefit 
to the ten lakh powerloom workers who 
use the PFY or the ultimate consumer of 
cloth. 

<Hg» rmkfBotnk^y 
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T he sparkling pyrotechnic display at 
the hallowed Eden Gardens, Calcut¬ 
ta, at the dose of the Reliance Cup 
marked one more prestigious coup for 
the Bombay-based Morani Fireworks. 
Unanimously selected to stage the 
eVent, they went ail out to put on their 
most dazzling show yet, using 800 
mortars to fire 1,400 aerial shells in a 
non-stop exttavaganza which lasted for 
well over the prescribed ten minutes. 
From peddfing fireworks on the sub¬ 
urban streets of Bombay, to staging 
breathtaking, innovative Reworks dis¬ 
plays in the country at prestigious func¬ 
tions such as the IX Asian Games (1982) 
2 ^ the Congress centenary celebra- | 
dons (1985) has been a long haul for 
India's first fireworks-manufacturing 
family. Says Ghulamali S. Morani (69), 
'Today, we have a virtual monopoly 
over professional displays, because 
there is almost no competition. And 
neither are we behind other countries in 
any way." 

It all began in 1937 P ^HEm 
when G.S. Morani de- 
cided to give the existing 
fireworks manufactur- 
ers—whose products he 
had been peddling —a run 
for their money. He set 
up a small factory at 
Malad (a Bombay suburb) 
and it wasn't long before a S. Morani 
the Morani brand was FTWriiKi 

recognised in the crack- 
ers market. One of the 
company's earliest sue- i 
cesses was the “cham- 
pion bomb", which Mora- \ 

ni brought out way back in 
the 1940s. When the 

firecrackers business ^ V 
soon began to expand in a — 

big way, Morani im- 

mediately saw the threat 
posed by the manufactur¬ 
ers in the south, Sivakasi 
in particular, who had the 
advantage of cheap 
labour. To secure his 
position in a competitive 
market, he decided to 
specialise in fireworks 
displays. Mohomod Morani 

jUght from the very beginning, Mora¬ 
ni Fireworks has had a knack for staging 
sparkling fireworks shows on occasions 
of historical importance: VJ victory day 
in 1945, the diamond jubilee celebrations 
of Aga Khan held in Bombay in March 
1946, the liberation of Goa in 1961, the 
birth Of the state of Maharashtra in 
1960, the Asiad in 1982, the Cpni^ess 
centenary celebratkms, as weD as its . 
latest assignment, the Rekance Cup ^ 
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Fireworks’ first family 

/•rofu f)Vih.lli/iii firecracker.\ in ihc strccls of /foiiihax !o 
arran^iny, .spectacular pyrolcchnic (li.spfavs a! the 
Reliance Cuj) final in ( 'alciilla. it has heen a 
lony haul for the Morani.s 
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final. Other occasions Morani fireworks 
has Uluminated include parades on Re¬ 
public Day and Independence Day, the 
Sarvajanik Diwali displays hosted by the 
sheriff of Bombay, weddings and other 
memorable occasions. Diwali and New 
Yearns are peak seasons for Morani 
Fireworks. At these times they are 
contracted for private parties. 

Moranis have also exported their 
expertise to the Gulf countries. Expo 79 I 


have now dfferaifiedirtofireworitt 
displays, the llllorwitco^ 
have aw ed^ over tteircoiiipeBters. 
They aie always thlnkiiig up new 
Hewis to add to their repertoire, the 
inm imiim cost of staging a display Is 
Rs5,000, but there’s no upper fimit 


held in Sharjah to celebrate the United 
Arab Emirates' (UAE) eighth 
anniversary, the wedding of the son of 
Sheikh Zayyad Nhayya, president of the 
UAE in 1981, and the Indian Trade Fair 
held in Dubai in May 1980 are a few 
occasions which Morani Fireworks have 
lit up. 

As business has multiplied, the char¬ 
acter has changed. Today, crackers 
manufacture constitutes a mere 25 per 
cent of their business. “There is hardly a 
margin in firecrackers," explains G.S. 
Morani, who has naturally concentrated 
on mastering pyrotechnic displays. All 
the manufacturing is now done during 
the off-season monsoon period. Besides 
their first factory at Malad, they also 
have two other factories in Vasind on tlie 
Bombay-Agra road and at Urnbergaon in 
Gujarat. The chemical compositions of 


the fireworks, decided on after much 
research, are a closely guarded family 
secret—known only to G.S. Morani and 

Although several manufacturers have 
now diversified into fireworks displays, 
the Moranis continue to have an edge 
over their competitors. They are always 
thinking up new items to add to their 
repertoire. The minimum cost of staging 
a display is Rs 5,000, but there's no 
upper limit. (The Asiad fireworks display 
totalled Rs five lakhs, but Morani won't 
reveal the figures for the Reliance Cup 
display.) 

Besides splendid spectacles in the 
sky, the Moranis' wares have also been 
used for military training. The first such 
contract, Morani recalls, was signed 
during the World War II in 1942 when 
the company had to provide training 
bombs, signal lights, etc. Morani Fire- 


wodcs has also supplied smoke gmr- 
ators to the Tata Hydroelectric prpject 
and the Tamil Nadu Electricity Bo^ 

Morani Fireworks also supplies spe¬ 
cial products to the film industry, for 
creating romantic and dream sequences 
as weU as* war time scenarios. The 
company has been involved with interna- 
tion^ productions like Gandhi, Passage 
to In^ Sea Wolves and Kim. llie 
Moranis took up film production three 
years ago and the first film, Arjun, has 
celebrated its silver jubilee at the Ifox- 
office. A second film, Vard^ is still in the 
making. They have also set up an 
undergarment manufacturing concern at 
Biscegiie in Italy. 

"The future of fireworks displays 
looks very bright," says the grand M 
man of the Indian fireworks industry, 
who soon plans to enter into a Japanese 
collaboration. At the moment, however, 
his son Mohomed Morani plans to ex¬ 
ploit business possibilities in Calcut^ 
beginning with the SAF (South Aton 
Federation) Games at Asia's largest 
arena, the Salt Lake Stadium. "There is 
a big market for fireworks in the dty," 
he says. The future sure looks bri^t 
and sparkling for the Moranis. 

Raniana Kapur / Bomimy 
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Switch on instant power with Gensets 
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Shaw Wallace 
looks ahead 


■ n contrast to the stormy 
|.tension-ridden atmosphere 
of last year, the 41st annual 
general meeting of Shaw 
Wallace and Co. (SWC) held 
at the same venue, the Ice 
Skating Rii^ in Calcutta, was 
a tame affair. On 20 Novem¬ 
ber last year, like a chiding 
parent, the nominees of the 
financial institutions (with 
their 32 per cent stake in the 
Shaw Wallace equity) had 
cast asunder boto the 
brothers Chhabria and S.P. 
Acharya and his nominees. 
Instead, was formed a new 
board constituted largely by 
financial institution repre¬ 
sentatives with M.K. 

Kumar, chairman of Best and 
Crompton, appointed as the 
new managing director. 

This year with brother 
Kishore firmly ensconced in 
the managing director’s chair 
since 27 March, Manu 
Chhabria, chairman of the 
well-diversified conglomer¬ 
ate, was in a better position 
to announce the company's 
future growth areas. “We 
plan to take Shaw Wallace in¬ 
to the Rs 500-crore league in 
the next two to three years 
and thrust areas have been 
identified, “ he said. Of these 
the hitherto lacklustre con- 
Watlace Houm, headquartm 
of SiMw Wollaeo; (liiMt) 

Itenu Chhabria: axpanalon plana 



sumer products division is 
likely to be given a boost. 
Thus, Aramusk, a premium 
man’s bath soap launched 
with much fanfare in Decem¬ 
ber 1985 after which it was 
withdrawn and put on ice for 
almost two years for “inter¬ 
nal operational reasons”, is 
likely to be relaunched. 

Also made available 
through the Shaw Wallace 
distribution network will be 
the range of toiletries manu¬ 
factured by Calcutta Chemic¬ 
als, a company with whom 
Shaw Wallace has formed a 
“long-term alliance” which 
has yet to be formalised. 
Meanwhile, K. Srinivasan, a 
one-time favourite who had 




A Reliance Cup match: spelling revenue for Mantfl House 


been shunted out of the li¬ 
quor division in the wake of 
financial controversies, is 
likely to make a comeback. 
But whether he will be hand¬ 
ed the liquor portfolio is what 
SWC insiders are betting on. 

Bonanza from 
the Cup 

W hile both the organis¬ 
ers and the sponsors 
of the Reliance Cup are 
camouflaging the commercial 
success of the event with 
figures that show they have 
.merely “broken even”, 
Doordarshan, at least, has 
admitted that their earnings 
have exceeded their ex¬ 
pectations. They had esti- 



' mated earnings of Rs four 
crores but, as Parliament 
was informed, Mandi House 
was richer by Rs 5.7 crores 
thanks to the Reliance Cup. 

An Operations Research ' 
Group (ORG) survey, 
however, shows that Door¬ 
darshan has raked in over Rs 
6.25 crores by beaming 330- 
odd commercials during the . 
telecast of Reliance Cup 
matches, with live telecasts 
attracting Rs 4.5 crores 
worth of commercials. 

The ORG survey, based 
on tabulation and observation 
of commercials shown during 
‘ the 23 match days, provides 
interesting information about 
TV advertising. It reveals 
^ that the transport industry 
alone contributed Rs 90.^ 
lakhs towards Doordarshan's 
impressive earnings in its bid 
to boost sales of cycles, two- 
wheelers and tyres during 
the cricket competition, 
.ompanies selling soaps, de¬ 
tergents and other washing 
material paid over Rs one 
crore to have their ads tele¬ 
cast during the Reliance Cup* 
The statistics collected by 
the ORG also show that 
Doordarshan devoted 202 
hours of TV time to the; . 
Reliance Cup matches—live 
telecasts as well as high- ^ 
lights. Thou^ that works 
out to only one per cent of 
commercial time, Doordar- 
shan's earnings were im¬ 
pressive—^five times more 
than what it eam^ during 
the India-AustraHa series in 
September 1986. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Masters of the future 

What’s common to Giani Zail Singh, Hema Malini, Sunjay Dutt, Satika, 
Gulzar and Gulshan Rai? They all seek the advice of the Bhrigu pandits of 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab, who are doing a roaring business in fortune-telling 


T he legend is simple if a little 
far-fetched. Centuries ago, 
during Satyuga, the ancient 
sage Bhrigu wrote the Bhrifiu 
Samhita, a massive volume 
that contained life stories of every 
human being who had ever been/or 
would be bom on this planet. Over the 
years, the volume passed from hand to 
hand, from region to region till finally, a 
portion of it fell into the custody of a 
family of pandits in Hoshiarpur in Punjab. 

Enough people believe the legend for 
the pandits (called Bhrigu pandits) to do 
a roaring business in fortune-telling. 
Among those who have made the trek to 



and Uma Shankar DIxtt 
Hoshiarpur to have their futures read 
are Giani Zail Singh, Darbara Singh. 
Hema Malini, Sunjay Dutt, Sarika, Gul¬ 
zar and Gulshan Rai. 

The ^Umi connection is largely the 
consequence of Rai’s experience. The 
story has it that in the ’60s, when Rai 
was a mere film distributor, he went 
through an extremely bad phase. Dis¬ 
consolate, he arriv^ in Hoshiarpur, 
consulted the bhrigu pwdits, was told to 
return to Bombay, switch to production 
and make a film, the title of which began 
with *J’. Rai went back, signed up an 
upcoming young actress (^Ued Hema 
Malini and a fading male star called Dev 


Anand. ITie film was Johnny Mera 
Naam, which went on to become the 
year’s biggest hit and launched Rai on a 
second and immensely successful 
career. 

The Bhrigu pandits claim they have 
many such stories to tell and speak 
wondrously of the many truths contained 
in their portion of the manuscript. Says 
Ratish Mohan, the son of Pandit Gurdial 
Sharma, “The manuscript was weighed 
sometime ago, and we found that it 
weighed more than 35 maunds (over 10 
quintals). My grandfather Pandit De- 
shraj acquired it from his maternal 
grandfather who used to live in Lai 
Mursa in Jhelum district.” 

According to Mohan, Deshraj was a 
prosperous businessman, who owned a 
textile mill, and began telling fortunes 
only as a sideline. Of his six sons, the 
eldest Brahmanand looked after the 
textile business while the other five took 
up reading the future full time. Gurdial 
Sharma is the oldest of the fortune¬ 
telling brothers and he has two surviving 
brothers: Purushottam and Srinivas. 
Two brothers (Amritanand and Janar- 
dandev) died around a year ago and their 
wives have stepped in to tell fortunes. 
Each brother (or sister-in-law) operate*) 
independently with a committed clientele 
but the manuscript is in joint possession 
of the entire family. 



G unfialShanniiniitttthat 
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T he Bhrigu pandits operate in a re¬ 
latively logical manner. The moment 
a c'ustomer approaches them, his name 
and date of birth are entered in a 
register. The Sanihita manuscript is 
arranged according to rivers and the 
places near them. ()nce the pandits have 
the place of birth, they then try and 
locate It according to the river it is 
nearest. Next, they look for the date of 
birth and finally the future for the 
customer. Says Pandit Gurdial Sharma: 
“Of every hundred customers who come 
to see me, I can only find a record of 
about 60 because the manuscript is 
incomplete. The other 40 return dis¬ 
appointed. But if we can find their future 
in the manuscnpt, then it tells us 
everything: who they are; what they 
were in their previous lives: what they 
will be in their next lives; and even, on 
exactly which day they will visit Hoshiar¬ 
pur to have their future read.” 

All of this may sound rigidly determi¬ 
nistic and take some of the purpose out 
of life: after all. if our destiny was 
decided hundreds of years ago, is there 
much point in making any effort to 
achieve anything? But the Bhrighu pan¬ 
dits have :* way out: upaya. According to 
them, the future—as described in the 
Samhita —can be changed. All one needs 
are pujas and rituals and the fates can be 
appeased. Says Gurdial piously; **Bhakti 







idit Amrltanand;(Mow) Amrltanand wHh Htma MalinI 




cconliiiitoPaiHfitGlirdial 
SlMiiwa,Sanjay Gandhi 

_n aked him In 1$79 who 

th e Congt'^l) ca n didate from 
HoihiariNir in the forthcoming 
general electfoni should be. He 
racommendedGianiZai Singh wfio 
gratefuly set up Ms campaign oMce 
teGurtHaPihmira. Pining the* 


campaign, heabo told the Gbnl that 


(devotion) is greater than Bhagwan 
(God) so disasters can be averted 
even the Samhita Suggests ways of 
doing this.” This is just wed». because 
the Bhrigu pandits make most of their 
money from performing such pujas for 
hapless customers who are first told 
about the terrible fates that couM befall 
them and then offered the option of 
averting disaster by getting the Bhrigus 
to propitiate the gods. Thus while the 
cost of a Samhita reading is a nominal Rs 
101, most readings include references to 
terrible events and the upayas (costing 
in the thousands) that could help make 
things better. 

I f the Bhri^ pandits are to be be 
lieved, their manuscript is in direct 
descent from the one written by the 
sage Bhrigu himself, The trouble is that 
they can't seem to agree on how they 
got hold of it. Ratish Mohan offers one 
explanation while his father Gurdial 
offers another. According to Gurdial^ his 
father Pandit Deshr^ got the major 
chunk from an uneducated Brahmin whp 
lived in Jhelum district. 

On the other hand, there is a rival 
Bhrigu pandit in Hoshiarpur called 
Haridev Shastii who also claims to 
possess portions of the manuscript and 
he offers a third explanation of its 
origins. According to him, the story^ 
goes back 140 years when there lived 
two poor Brahmin brothers called 
Musaddi Ram and Tulsi Ram. They left 
their village (Tuta Majra in Hoshiarpur 
district) in search of employment. It was 
there that they met the head priest of 
the Pashupatinath temple. ITie priest 
liked the two brothers and to help them 
earn their living gave them a copy of the 
Bhrigu Samhita. 

In 1856, the brothers returned to 
Tuta Majra and set up shop as fortune^ 
tellers. When they died, half the manu¬ 
script went to Tulsi Ram’s family 
(Haridev Shastri claims to be his great 
grandson) and the other half to Musaddi 
Ram’s family, from which Pandit Deshny 
is descended. 

How, one may ask, did the Samhita 
end up in Nepal? Well, says Haridev 
Shastri (who inserted the following 
account of its origins into an advertise¬ 
ment be placed in a Hindi newspaper), 
the Moghul Emperor Akbar used to 
worry that he had no male offspring. A 
learned man advised him to obtain a copy 
of his horoscope from the Bhrigu Samhi¬ 
ta which would have the right upaya. 
The Samhita was apparently written on 
the rocks in farwaway China. Akbar sent 
several learned Brahmins and they spent 
years copying out the Samhita (thou£^t>^ 
fully, they used a special long-tasting 










Sialkoti paper) but stopped the moment 
they found Akbar's horoscope. They 
then returned to India with this incom* 
plete copy. Akbar foUowed the Samhlta*s 
prescription and asked the deity at the 
temple of Jwalaji for a child. (Salim Chisti 
has no place in this version). When 
Jehangir was bom, a gratefiil Akbar 
handed the Samhita over to the 
Brahmins, one of whom was an ancestor 
of the Nepalese head priest. 

This story raises several questions of 
its own. How did the SSmhita get to 
ChinaP'Who inscribed it on the rocks? 
What happened to the rocks? Are they 
. still there? The Bhrigu pandits have no 
ariswers. 

I ts dubious origins notwithstanding, all 
the Bhrigu pandits claim to have had 
illustrious ckents. According to Gurdial, 
Sanjay Gandhi asked him in 1979 who 
the Congress(I) candidate from Hoshiar- 
pur in the forthcoming genera! elections 
should be. He recommended Giani Zail 
Singh who gratefully set up his campaign j 
office in Gurdial's house. During the ' 
campaign, says the pandit, he also told | 
•the Giani that he would be home 
(minister. 

Gurdial claims that this tradition of 
VIP visitors goes back to the '50s. He 
says that in 1959, both General B.M 
Kaul and General J.N. Chaudhury came 
to consult him. He told Kaul that ht ; 
would be disgraced and informed • 
Chaudhury that he would be chief ot 
staff. Moreover, says Gurdial, ever ' 
Akali leader Master Tara Singh wou)<. 
consult him but did so on the quiet 
that he attracted no flak for indulging ir ' 
non-Sikh practices. 

Gurdial's late brother Amritanand wa> , 
the 6!nu pandit and many film industr ! 
heavyweights (including, of course, Gul i 
shan Rai) would not make a mow 
without consulting him. Since his death. ; 
fewer iSlm personalities make the trek t ) 
Hoshiarpur though Gurdial claims to 
have advised Amitabh Bachchan, Rekha. 
Sunil Dutt, Raj Kapoor, Mumtaz, Pra- 
kash Mehra, Dhaimendra and Rama- 
nand Sagaf. 

HaridevShastrihashisownlistof VIP , 
clients. He claims that Hema Malini anci 
Dilip Kumar are his clients and insist^ . 
that R.K. Dhawan was very close 
Shastri's father Pandit Kundan Lai. Dha 
wan, he says, has sent the Bhrigu ; 
pandits a question on behalf of Rajiv but 
no answer has been found yet. 

Many of these claims of VIP patron¬ 
age are exaggerated but there is enough 
photographic evidence to substantiate 
some. And there is no shortage of rich (if 
not so famous)'patrons to keep the 
pandits in business. 

Kii l dee p Kiwnar/lloiMirpiir 
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The tormented tigers at Cross Brothers Circus» 

(right) Virginia McKenna with Ramakrishna Hegde just 
before the tigers were released In Bannerghatta 


Roaming 

free 


Rescued from an uncaring British circus and refused by zoos 
abroad, six Royal Bengal tigers find a home in Karnataka 


F or the first time it was a 
reversal of traffic. For years 
tigers, big and small, young 
and old, have been trans¬ 
ported legally or illegally 
across the seas to zoos and international 
animal dealers. But on the crisp autum¬ 
nal afternoon of 21 November in Banga¬ 
lore, it was a different story. Six tor¬ 
mented tigers confiscated from a circus 
in the UK and flown in from l^ondon 
found a new home in the brand new 
15-acre enclosure specially constructed 
for them at the Bannerghatta National 
Park. And to watch them step out 
hesitantly at first into the open after 
their two-year-long life behind bars in a 
10 ft X 6 ft filthy wagon was a cheering 
crowd. Present were the cluef minister 
of Karnataka, Ramakrishna Hegde, who 
had offered the big cats a home in 
Bannerghatta, actress Virginia McKenna 
and husband Bill Travers (both ot Bom 
Free fame) who had mounted a cam- 


[ paign to find an alternate home for the 
unfortunate animals, and representa¬ 
tives of the British tabloid. Mail on 
Sunday, that had organised an enthusias 
tic fund raising campaign 

Handing over the keys of the enclo¬ 
sure in a carved sandalwood box i(» 
Virginia so that she could be with hei 
tigers "anvtime she W'anted”. the thi(‘f 
minister said, “I welcome the new 
citizens of the safaii park Let me 
express my deep apiireciation for the 
concern and love that has been shown 
for these unfortunate animals and we will 
spare no effort to make their life happy.** 
The saga of the six tigers (including a 
tigress), believed to be Royal Bengal 
tigers, began in January this year with 
journalist Joanna Sheldon’s (who is also 
accompanying the tigers) exposure of 
the squalid conditions in which they 
were caged by Cross Brotliers Circus. A 
back street establishment in Maidstone 
Kent, the circus authorities had kept the 


animals for two yeara jta a anialL filthy 
wagon, *‘up and dbwit 
way. three pace$ tftO' 

Finally, the animate weii < 

under the Dangerous Wild j&rtihiate Act / 
1976 five months after 
temporarily housed at aaim', 

park. Then began a search 'for a new^ 
home. **But despite approaches fov 
countless zoos and parks througho^t-^ 
Britain, no home could be found for 
them. It seemed there waa no alterna¬ 
tive but to destroy them,"! Joanna 
Sheldon. , # 

Actress Virginia McKenna, a trustee 
of Zoo Check, who was filmit^ a televF 
sion series in India, mentioned thO 
of the homeless tigers to her fiidiah, 
producer, Rani Dube, Ram in turn’ 
arranged a meeting with Rsanakrtehna 
Hegde who was then in London, Hegde 
agreed to houSe the 
endangered animals provid^ 
Zoo Check and the Mail, on 
Sunday could raise the 
money, a whopping. 

' £60,(X)0—for a new enckh 
Bfe- ' sure in the Bannerghatta 
[pL T V National Park and pay for the 
Kf cost of transportation. On 20 
September, 1987, the Afatf 
i on Sunday ran its appeal: 

. “Operation I'iger—a chance 
K- I for freedom. £60,000 is 
/ needed to give these superb 

-^—* animals a decent home.” 

-Manned by celebrity volun- 

; 7 QQS ^teo opened a 

tigerline to accept credit card 
Clko donations by telephoning the 
Mail. At the end of two days 
£120,000 was raised. 

But the battle for freedorti was not 
yet over. And even as the authorities in. 
Bangalore worked overtime to get the '! ;: 
enclosure ready for the new citizens of 
the park, a fresh controversy erupted. ' 
An article by wildlife enthusiast Menalca. ’ ? 
Gandhi in a popular Indian weekly on the 
plight of the unfortunate tigers prompted 
a number of letters. These tigers should 
not be allowed to breed with the existing 
ones, urged a self-proclaimed Belgian' 
zoologist, as this could result in genetic 
disabilities. 

By all accounts the tigers seem weU 
settled in their new habitat and the 
representatives of the sponsporing 
team, who have kept a weekrjong vigil at ^ 
the national park, are pleased with tlieir 
progress. “The animals are doing very 
well, ” said Virginia, adding, “We will h? 
back next year to see them again."" If all 
goes well by then they will have become 
veterans of the national park. 

Debjanj Shtha/Bangah^ 






Why was Kapil sacked? 


Are the national selectors settling scores with Kapil Dev? 


T he Board of Control for Crick¬ 
et in India (BCCI) has goofed 
again. It sacked Kapil Dev 
from the Indian captaincy, 
installed Dilip Vengsarkar in 
his place, dropped Ravi Shastri from the 
14—-but retracted and included him in 
the eleven that played at the Ferozeshah 
Kotla ground against West Indies on 25 
November. 

“It’s pathetic," said Mansur Ali Khan 
Pataudi, shaking his head. Former Indi¬ 
an captain Bishan Bedi was more vocal. 
“We are back to the good old days when 
the Board ined to divide the players and 
rule," said Bedi. wmmmmmmmm 

“What more can you 
expect from a body com¬ 
prising office-bearers 
from non-cricketing back¬ 
grounds?" 

The decision to relieve 
Kapil Dev of the captaincy 
was reached on 13 
November in Hyderabad. 

Word leaked out and an 
agency report the follow¬ 
ing day confirmed it, 
stressing that it was his 
failure to inspire his side 
in the semi-final of the 
Reliance Cup which had 
cost him the leadership. 

Kapil Dev says he first 
got the drift when he was 
holidaying in Goa. “One of 
my friends from Hyder¬ 
abad rang to say that the 
board had selected a re¬ 
placement for me. It was 
a bolt from the blue; 1 
didn’t tell anyone and my 
wife kept asidng me why I 
was looking so lost and 
gloomy." 

If Kapil’s sacking was a cricketing 
decision then it made little sense. Under 
his captaincy India had beaten England 
2-0 in England last year. The Test series 
against Australia in September-October 
last went 0-0 and India beat Sri Lanka 
2-0 a couple of months later. The series 
against Pakistan that followed was lost 
by a solitary Test. Kapil finds it most 
illogical that he should be made to pay 
for that defeat. “We lost that Bangalore 
match by a margin of 16 runs. You mean 
to say that if we scraped through and 
won it would have been a great victory 





f Kapil D e/> demo- 
twin was w te xpeded, 
th en Dilip Veng sar- 
kar's no minatio n to capt^» 
qf, even before hehis 


beenaTestvice<aptain, 
was surprising 


for my leadership?" he fiimes. It is 
doubtful that Kapil’s track record as a 
Test captain was consulted to arrive at a 
decision on 13 November. Because if it 
had, he would have stayed as captain. 

I^et us assume that his record as a 
captain in limited overs matches was 
taken into account. His side reached the 
final of the triangular series in Australia 
in 1985-86 and the Austral asia Cup in 
Sharjah that followed. India beat England 
in the one-day series in the summer of 
'86. In the domestic season, we beat 
Australia and Sri Lanka comfortably. 
India's only reverse was against 
mmmmmmmmmB Pakistan. If a 

change in leadership was 
being contemplated with¬ 
in the board, it should 
have come for the tourna¬ 
ment in Sharjah which fol¬ 
lowed immediately. But 
Kapil Dev was retained 
for the Reliance Cup sue 
months later. India lost 
only two matches in the 
competition—to Australia 
by a run in the opening 
encounter and-England in 
the iilfated semi-final. 
Losing at an advanced 
stage in the tournament is 
no crime. If Kapil Dev 
was dumped from the 
captaincy, it is evident 
that the decision was not 
a cricketing one. 

He agrees, “'fhe Board 
members and I did not 
agree on an important 
policy decision and there¬ 
after I was given the im¬ 
pression that I had fallen 
out of favour. After we 
lost the Madras match to 
Australia I was told that Chetan Sharma 
was to be replaced by Sanjeev Sharma. 
The decision was reached while I was on 
the field. I had not even been consulted 
as captain. Naturally. I was furious. The 
Board members pointed to Chetan's 
injury, but I referred them to the team 
doctor who had assured me that Chetan 
would be fit for the Bombay match on 17 
October. Besides, there is no better 
fighter than Chetan and he had given me 
his virord that he would ‘do or die' for the 
country. There couldn’t have been a 
second opinion after that. There was no 
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way the Board members could have 
replaced Chetan," says Kapil. 

Kapil's inflexibility extended to the 
logo issue as well. The Board contract 
forbids an Indian player f|^m displaying 
the logo of a commercial house on his 
cricket clothing. However, a majority of 
the Indian players either deleted this 
portion from tlieir contracts in dis¬ 
approval—or violated the agreement. 

Kapil Dev defends the players: “What 
is this big deal about a logo? There is no 
deal at all. Take an opinion poll of a 
thousand people asking whether the 
wearing of a logo will affect a player’s 
performance. If it does then 1 will be the 
first to refuse to wear one." 

Kapil Dev fought a running battle with 
the Board on the logo issue—and the 
permission allowing Indian players to 
write newspaper columns. His argument 
is “Touring captains and cricketers are 












alowec} to write newspaper columns in 
our country, while we are not. Often in 
the past the tourists have used our print 
media to put pressure on our umpires, 
while we cannot clarify or refute. This is 
most unfair. 1 requested the Board to 
reconsider its decision since 1 was the 
home captain. Take into account aU the 
three minor controversies and you will 
realise that the one who takes the 
initiative in fighting for his players also 
has to face the music.” 

If Kapil Dev’s demotion was unex¬ 
pected, then Dilip Vengsarkar's nomina¬ 
tion to captaincy, even before he has 
been a Test vice-captain, was surprising. 
“It is incredible that I had to wait 95 
Tests to lead the country,” says Veng- 
sarkar. “Perhaps it has something to do 
with my heavy rungetting in 1986.” 

Vengsarkar was summoned to Chan¬ 
digarh on 21 November. The selectors 
had gathered there to announce the final 
14. Vengsarkar presumed that his being 



Dlllp Vengsarkar: diniGult task 



yBMheB oaKl 
* I mmbersandj 

_B dMiwta gree 

on an impoM 
^ aH^therea ftwitiw 
given ^impiOM lon that I 
hafUaHw out of favour. 
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toAwMIim toldtfiat. 
Cheto Shanna was te be 
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mvited to beto t{jie ,6tie(^ 
wj^ th^ conjb^^ ’was a 
subtle hii^ ;he:,^i^ bi$inf| 
adced to oyet^ liiteces- 
tingiy, Mbhkuler Amarn^ 
had also beeil asked to biSe in 
Chandigarh from Delhi. 
Amamath, tpo» assumed that 
the selectors h^ captain(^^ 
store for him. o| 

them even committed 
the ultimate 6uix of tell* 
ing him: “Keep your fogers 
crossed that Vehgs$r|car 
does not come to Chandigarh 
so that we can then xndkfi 
you captain.” 

Amaniath found this fun¬ 
ny. He had not been included 
among the 25 probables , for 
the Reliance Cup—but was 
now being offered the nation¬ 
al captaincy. His amusement 
turned to disgust a little bter 
when no Board official 
bothered to speak to him. 
That he had been spedficaOy 
asked to report to Chandi¬ 
garh was now overlooked. 

In the midst of this confu¬ 
sion, a drama of sorts was 
being enacted in Bombay. 
Ravi Shastri’s dropping—the 
Board maintained that it had \ 
not received his signed con- | 
tract before the deadline on 
20 November—prompted a 
statement by him that the 
contract had not reached him 
in the first place. Shastri, 
team members say, was at 
the Santa Cruz airport wait¬ 
ing for the chairman of selec¬ 
tors, Bapu Nadkami, who 
was arriving from Delhi The 
contract was signed without 
delay and Shastri was taking 
the earliest flight to the 
match venue. A couple of 
days later, the Board’s sti¬ 
pulations had been sent yet 
again; Shastri was included in 
the 14. 

The Board’s credibility 
touched rock bottom on the 
morning of the match, 25 
November. Its new captain,i 
who had been appointed fol¬ 
lowing Kapil Dev’s rigidity on 
the logo and reporting 
issues, monopolised the up¬ 
per columns of \he leading 
newspapers of Inidia. Dilip 
Vengsarkar's pre-Test 
match column had been 
syndicated by a company run 
by Kapil Dev himseH 
Mudar MHaiya/ OuM 
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T he year: 1952. Independent 
India is hoMing its first ^ner- 
al election. I’rime Miuster 
Jawaharlal Nehru has conie to 
Rewa to campaign as a Con¬ 
gress candidate. A student leader is 
standing below the stage, waiting for an 
opportunity to welcome Pandit Nehru. 
He is the president of Darbar College 
Students Union. 

Before Pandit Nehru begins to speak, 
local leaders present on the dais whisper 
something into his ears. The Prime 
Minister is visibly agitated and some¬ 
thing unprecedented happens. He dis¬ 
owns the official Confess candidate for 
the Assembly election, saying, “The 
candidate from Churhat is not our candi¬ 
date. Iiiko dhokhe se ticket miJa hai (He 
has got the ticket by deceit). 1 am 
surprised that a man against whom a 
criminal case is pending before the High 
Court has managed to get the party 
ticket. I ask you not to vote for him.” 
Everybody is dumbfounded and Pandit 
Nehru leaves the stage with quick steps. 

While he is receiving garlands from 
those assembled to welcome him, he is 
introduced to the student leader and told 
that the young man, Aijun Singh, is the 
second son of the disowned candidate, 
Rao Shiv Bahadur Singh. Nehru looks at 
him intently, pats his back and leaves. 
Shiv Bahadur Singh loses to his socialist 
rival Jagat Bahadur Singh by nearly 
1,0(X) votes. 

The student leader of 1952 is now the 
Union minister of conununications and is 
regarded as one of the shrewdest politi¬ 
cians in the country. His legendary 
courtesy, politeness, manipulative sk^ 
and farsightedness have helped him 
reach his present post. Today, Singh is 
considered to be one of the most 
controversial politicians. Despite the 
numerous allegations he faces, the Un¬ 
ion minister remains undaunted. It is a 
measure of his success that even after 
leaving the Madhya Pradesh political 
scene in March 1985, he continues to be 
a dominant figure in state Congress(I) 
politics. The manner in which he has 
built up his political base over the years 
could ^ the envy of many a modern-day 
Ghana kya. 

Bom on 5 November, 1930, Axjun 
Singh began his education at St Mary's 
Convent, Allahabad. It was then that he 
came under the influence of Pandit 
Briiwasi Lai Pandey, who used to come 
to teach him Hii^ It was Pandit Briiwa¬ 
si Lai who took seven-year-old Aijun 
Singh to the inaugural fun^n of Kamla 
Nehru Hospital where he had his first 
S^impse of Mahatma Gandhi and PancBt 
Jawaharlal NehrUi This little known Hin¬ 
di tutor exercised a gr^t in^ence oyer 






the impressionable young boy. 

Sin^ spent two vcars (194042) at 
Uday Pratap College. Varanasi, which 
was a stronghold oi the I'hakurs. Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh was also educated 
at the same college* Later. Singh gradu¬ 
ated from Allahabad University in 1950, 
where he was a contemporary of V.P. 
Sipgh. “But we did not know each other 
in those days,“ says Aijun Singh. He 
came back to his native place and did law 
at Rewa in 1953. Next year, he started 
his legal practice there. 

The complex personality of A^jun 
Singh evolved du^g this period J'ht- 
way his father was publicly dv^gra^ed 
made a lasting impression on him. 

His father, Rao Shiv Ba^adur Singh, 
became minister of indust les in Captain 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh ministry which 
came into being in August 1948, follow¬ 
ing the merger of Rewa, Panna and the 
neighbouring areis of Baghelkhand as 
Vindhya Prade«^h. In April 1949, he was 
charged with vaking a bribe of Rs 25,000 
and committing forgery and was sent to 
jail. He fought to prove his innocence 
and took his case up to the Supreme 
Court, but lost. He died in Rewa Central 
jail in 1954. 

"As filial sentiments go, it wis very 
I much, on my mind in those days, “ recalls 
Arjun Singh, “and my friends advised me 
to drop the idea of entering politics as 
this family blot would prove to be the 
biggest stumbling block in my career. 
But I made my choice, contested the 
1957 Assembly election as an Indepen¬ 
dent from the same constituency where 
my father had lost, and I won the 
election,” 

This was the time when he was drawn 
to the socialist movement and joined the 
Socialist Party founded by Acharya 
Narendra Dev. Soon, he was noticed for 
his abilities and was sent to the first 
World Socialist Congress held in Bom¬ 
bay as a delegate. 

Though his detractors say that as an 
Independent candidate Singh was sup¬ 
ported by Jan Sangh in the 1957 election, 
he firmly denies this and claims that, in 
fact, Jan Sangh had put up its own 
candidate against him. Anyway, the fact 
that he won the election provided a big 
boost to his morale. 

Having humiliated the Congress which 
had rejected his father, Aijun Singh 
concentrated his energies on how to join 
the ruling party. The then chief minister 
Dr Kailash Nath Katju was in favour of 
taking him into the party but Pradesh 
Congress Coipmittee president Mool 
ChaPd/p^sh(ara and his group did not 
approve o/ the idea. In 1960, Aijun 
Sin^ wrote an emotional letter to 
Pan^t Nehru expressing his commit- 
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ment to the Congr^^ss urgaiiisation and 
informing him of bis vow to remove the 
blot on l^s fathers name by serving the 
people. His detractors say that his real 
vow was to take revenge on the Nehru 
family, and thib he has successfully done 
by misk ading Rajiv Gandhi on Punjab as 
well r s many other crucial issues ^ by 
making a mess of the Congress(I) orga- 
Pisatiun during his vice-presidentsh$. 

In 1962, he contested the Assembly 
election as a Congress candidate and 
won. Soon, he became a protege of the 
then Madhya Pradesh chief minister 
Dwarka Prasad Mishra, who included 
him in his cabinet as a minister of state 
for agriculture ip September 1963. 

Aijun Singh is considered to be such a 
shrewd manipulator that he is not 
trusted even by his benefactors. He, 


of 36 MLAs who were iScely to cross the 
flwr and submitted tUs to the chief 
minister. But he (fid not take notioe of 
this. I don't know ^y, but to begin with 
everybody thinks that I am the Devil 
incarnate. It was being«8aid that I was 
spearheaefing the dissidents and prepar¬ 
ing the grounds for defection. So, Mts- 
hraji did not believe my list thinking I 
was behind the entire game. So, when in ' 
July 1967, those 36 MLAs defected led 
by another person, I really epjoyed it” 

A ijun Singh's ministerial career canie 
to an end when the Congress was 
routed in the 1977 election and he 
became leader of the Opposition. Withm 
three years, he was ba^ on the Treas¬ 
ury benches as chief minister of the 
state. 
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however, attributes this to his bad luck. 
“In 1967, there were rumours that the 
D.P. Mishra government would be top¬ 
pled through defection. 1 prepared a list 
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Singh's abilities as a diplomat came to 
light ^er this. To pacify his rivals, he 
acconun<xlated a man from every camp 
in his ministry. P.C. Sethi’s man Chan¬ 
dra Prabhash Shekhar was made a 
minister of state and Madhav Rao Sdn- 
dia's man Dau Hanumant Singh was also 
made a minister. He gave full freedom to 
those belonging to other groups while 
keeping himself and his men under 
leash. This naturally led to rampanf 
corruption for which only the ministers 
belonging to rival camps were re¬ 
sponsible. 

Very calculatedly, the chief minister 
made himself almost totaOy inaccessible 
to the MLAs who in turn rushed to the 
party high command in Delhi to complain 
about the state of afrairs in Madhya 
Pradesh. Meanwhile, Aijun Sin^ re¬ 
portedly appointed a close relative as 
DIG (CID) and got dossiers made on 
each minister and MLA. He waited for 
the campaign against him to build up and 
then came to Delhi and met Mrs Indira 
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Gandhi. He presehted her with the 
relevant facts and asked her permission 
to reshuffle and expand his cabinet. He 
told hef that she could see intelligence 
reports on anybody she wanted to and 
asserted that he and his own men were 
totally clean—which was a fact. 

He got Mrs Gandhi’s permission easi¬ 
ly and made a triumphant return to 
Bhopal. Promptly, he dropped the 
nominees of rival groups from his minis¬ 
try and packed it with his own people. At 
the same time, he accommodated 
second rank leaders of other groups, 
thus creating rifts in the rival camps. He 
appointed Shivpratap Singh and 
Bh^endra Shukla of ^India’s group 
ministers of state, and this resulted in 
tensions in the Scindia faction. Similarly, 
the Sethi and Shukla groups were also 
successfully divided. 

Next Arjun Singh became totally 
accessible to MLAs and started building 
a base for himself. He obliged every¬ 
body, complaints against him in Delhi 
stopped and he came to be regarded as a 
stable ^^chief minister. Corruption, 
howevet, reportedly reached new highs 
during this phase of his regime and he 
was as responsible for this as anybody 
else. 

When asked about the allegation that 
he destroyed his rival groups, Azjun 
Singh says, “I have risen from the ranks. 

I have never considered anybody my 
rival except those who chose to oppose 
the Congress(I), Mrs Indira Gandfd or 
Rajivji. All leaders have been very kind 
tgr me and 1 have no rival in the 
orgaiusation.” 

Aijun Singh played a key role in the 
process that culmi^ted in the sigi^g of 
the Punjab accwd by Prime Minister 


Rajiv Gandhi and the late Sant Harchand 
Singh Longowal. He had been sent to 
Punjab as Governor on 12 March, 1985, 
one day after he was sworn in as chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh for the 
second time. During his tenure as Gov¬ 
ernor in the troubled state, he endeared 
himself to both Rajiv Gandhi and Lon¬ 
gowal. Soon after the installation of a 
popular ministry headed by Surjit Singh * 
Bamala in Punjab, he moved to the 
Centre and was sworn in as Union 
commerce minister on 15 November, 
1985. In a month's time, he was elected 
to the Lok Sabha from south Delhi, On 
19 January, 1986, Rajiv Gandhi 
appointed him vice-president of the AIC- 
C(I), a post which he held till 22 
October, 1986, when he was inducted 
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into the cabinet as communications 
minister. 

Singh emerged virtually as the ntuii" 
ber two in the Congress (I) during his 
days of vice-presidentship. Differences 
soon developed between him and work¬ 
ing president Kamlapati Tripathi as the 
latter felt ignored and humiliated. 

Singli made his first wrong'move at 
this stage. Too sure of h^self, he 
started antapnising even those who had 
supported him all along. He saw to it that 
Sitaram Kesari did not get nominated to 
the Rajya Sabha. He got on the wrong 
side of Bhajan Lai and H.K.L. Bhagat- 
Singli's detractors submitted a bulky 
document listing a number of corruption 
charges against him. Everyday, some¬ 
body or the other would complain about 
him to the Prime Minister. Finally, he 
was stripped of his party post and sent 
to the communications ministry, 

It is said that Arjun Singh, whose 
opinion once used to be sought by Rajiv 
Gandhi in almost every matter, is not 
consulted by the PM any more. 

Critics of Aijun Singh contrast his 
present financial position to what it was 
before he became the chief minister. 
They claim that he was in debt before 
assuming that post. In 1980, ex-ruler of 
Rewa, Martand Singh had sent him a 
legal notice for non-payment of a Rs 
50,000 loan. But now his name has been 
dragged into many controversies—the 
Churhat lottery, his marble palace at 
Kerwan Dam, and liquor contracts. 

Madhya Pradesh PCC(I) general 
secretary Manohar Bairagi and MPs like 
Pratap Bhanu Sharma, Aslam Sher 
Khan, Dilip Singh Bhuria, Rameshwar 
Neekhra and Balkavi Bairagi are 
spearheading the campaign against him 
in Delhi these days. However, Singh 
tries his best to look unconcerned. 

He admits that Union Carbide contri¬ 
buted money to the Churhat Children’s 
Welfare Society but asserts that there is 
no scandal behind it. He says that till 
date, the state government has sent no 
communication about any violation of 
rules committed by it. According to him, 
his marble house at Kerwan Dam has 
been constructed from his "known 
sources of income". 

It is obvious to most people that Aijun 
Singh has lost the clout he had till a year 
ago and is on the downhill track. Yet, he 
himself shows no signs of realising this. 
He recites a couplet of Firaq Gorakh 
puri, who taught him at Allahabad * ni 
versity: *Thir ayee ^disb e-aasirtan, 
badi meharbani, badi meharbani ('riie 
gods have turned against me. They are 
really kind, they are really kind)." 

KiildMp Kumar/Mtir Q&ihl 
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Dong Xiaoping and Zhao Ziyang: repudiating Mao 
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A funerai for Mao 


China's strongman Deng Xiaoping has, after 
a protracted battle, successfully purged the 
last of the Mao generation from power, 
installing younger proteges at the helm. How 
was the battle won? 


The silkwomi weaves 
its cocoon and stays 
inside, therefore it is 
iwpnsoned: the spider 
weaves its web and 
stays outside, there¬ 
fore it is free. 

—A Chinese proverb 

T he debate as to 
who should rule 
China has finally been 
resolved in favour of 
the spider. As China’s dimunitive 
strong-man and master strategist Deng 
Xiaoping, 83, looking prim in a superbly 
tailored grey Mao suit, withdrew from 
the brightly-lit poinsettia-bedecked 
podium in dying's Great Hall of the 
People at the end of the eight-day 
congress of the 46-million-member 
Cheese Communist Party early last 
month, he was visibly pleased. For 
nearly a decade, he had been fighting a 
running battle with doctrinaire geron¬ 
tocracy within his party to establish the 
superiority of his adventurous market- 
oriented economic policies over the 
Marxist-Maoist strait jacket. Finally, he 
got what he wanted—and more. Nearly 
2,000 delegates who attended the con¬ 
gress not only endorsed Deng's econo¬ 
mic and political reforms but also 
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I approved a quiet funeral for the Long 
March veterans of 1934-1935 vintage 
I who were generally opposed or unsym¬ 
pathetic to these reforms. 

While Deng made the meeting his 
political last hurrah by giving up all but 
one of his top posts, he, by this act, also 
forced the others of his generation into 
retirement. This time he succeeded in 
achieving what he had failed to do five 
years ago—and in exemplary fashion. 
After the andent Emperor Yao, he 
became the only other leader in Chinese 
history to renounce power on his own 
volition. It is generation, rather than 
policies, th9t has changed in China. In 
the new 175*member central committee 
only 90 names are carryovers from the 
previous one of 208^ More than one- 
third of the preset committee consists 


of newcomers, and the 
average age, at 55, is 
four years less than 
that of the previous 
committee chosen in 
1982 (under the party 
constitution anyone 
who is under 50 can¬ 
not be elected to the 
central committee). 
None of the five stand¬ 
ing committee mem¬ 
bers of Politburo, the 
highest policy-making body, was in¬ 
volved in Mao’s Long March as even the 
eldest of them, Yao Yilin, was barely 17 
years old at that time. The average age 
of the 18-member Politburo induing an 
alternate member is 67, and only four of 
them were old enough to have had any 
associaton with Mao. 

The rise of the new generation and 
the foS of the old also marks the final 
demise of the ‘Great Helmsman’, Mao 
Zedong, who led the party for over four 
decades till his death in September 
1976. His mausoleum facing the Great 
Hall of the People still draws a large 
number of visitors. A huge portrait also 
adorns the entrance to the Forbidden 
City on the other side of the Tiananmen 
l^uare, from where last three imperial 
dynasties ruled China. But beyond 






B y strict Marxist terms his 
credentials are flawed. He com- 
«8 from a family of wealthy landlords 
and grain merchants—the exploiting 
class by Marxist definition. Nor was 
he baptised by the fire and hardship 
of the Yanian caves as hu peers 
were: he was barely 15 when the 
Long March began. And yet, Zhao 
Ziyang, 68, is the most powerM 
communist leader today Mowing his 
confirmation as the general secretary 
of the Chinese Communist Party 
whose membershm far exceeds that 
of all the East European socialist 
countries, including me USSR, put 
together. 

“It is more interesting," Zhao 
once said, “to swim amid the wind 
and waves.” That is precisely what 
he has been doing ever since he 
joined die communist party, at the 
age of 19, in 1938 in his hometown in 
China’s northern Henan province, 
where he eventually rose to become 
a local party leader in recognition of 
his role in fighting the Japanese 
invaders. In 1949, he was shifted to 
the freewheeling southern province 
of Guangdong bordering Hong Kong 
to implement Mao's radical land re¬ 
form policies. In doing so he was 
involved in a harsh campaign against 
the landlords, driving some 80,000 
people to the countryside in the 
spring of 1957. For his early and 
enthusiastic support to the Great 
Leap Forward—Zhao was rewarded 
handsomely: he beoune the provin¬ 
cial party secretary in 1961. 

But,, by then, Zhao’s enthusiasm 
had turiied into anger. In a Peqde's 
DaSy article in 1965, shortly before 
Mao laundied the Cuhural Revolu- 
tkm. he coined the phrase “seek^ 
truth fiom focts”—a phrase which 
today lends theoretical flesh to 
Dengis politkal and eccmomic re- 
font»^o repudiate the Maoist eco- 
nomica of controls and coerdon. 

.However, when the Cultural Re- 
vbln^ unhMshed ^ Red Guards, 
Zhao too cwed hi At a taDy staged 
by the Red Guards, for example, he 
summoned die yowg seahits '’to 
expose and repudiate” Deng Ziaop' 
ing, dfo then perty generd seoettcy 
md now Zhao's godradttt. But Zhao 
too could not escape in the whirtpooL 
In October 1967 he was paaded 
through the streets of the piovindU 
tapital Canton, wearing a paper 
cap—the usual peraeoition 
method of those years—end jeered | 
by the Red Guards. He was then I 


The Great Survivor 


sent to work as a m»iual labourer in 
a factory to atone for his sins. 

Having served his term and chas¬ 
tised, Zhao resurfaced in 1971 as the 
(i^y secretary apparently on proba¬ 
tion at a punishment post—Inner 
Mongolia. In a speech at that tiroe, 
he ferociously attacked all that he 
now advocates: private enterprise, 
materid incentives and free labour 
markets. But it earned him a di¬ 
vidend: the following year he was 
transferred to his old base—Guang¬ 
dong—as the vice<hairman of Uk 
revolutionary committee, and finally 
restored to his old position, that of 
party seaetary. Four years later, at 
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the fag end of the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion, he was named the party chief .of 
Sichuaa ChM's most pbpiwus (mc- 
vince and once its wealthiest, but by 
then devastated by the chaos of the 
Cultural Revolution. ^ 

Sichuan in central China, inciden¬ 
tally, is also Deng’s home province. 
Zhao’s brief was to restore the 
reputation of the province as the 
granary of the country firom a pit 
where it had been buried after suc¬ 
cessive crop failures. Toachieve tlss 
he went for an unorthodox remedy 
which he had tried out once earlier in 
Guangdong in the 60s with a large 
measure of success. He permitted 
- the farmers to cultivate 

private plots, sell their 
surplus in free markets, 
and the factories to freely 
set prices on their pro¬ 
ducts. Industrial output 
jumped by 81 per cent in 
three years and farm pro¬ 
duction by 25 per cent. In 
I,. the process, Zhao also 

[h began dismantling the 

K people’s communes which 

K had once been redded 

as an ideal communist edi- 
r' Bee. He finally brou^t 

about their burial at the 
13th party congress by 
deleting all references to 

( people’s communes from 
the party constitu^. 

His success in Siichuan 
; and, more important, the 

r dramatic results that his 

unorthodox policies 
yielded, at once impress¬ 
ed Xiaeping and 
earned ^ae a in the 
Politburo in 1980. ^ 
-months bter, he was 
aMMinted jvenfier, ror 
^ii% Htia Goofeng. 
Mao’s nomhtated heir. 
Snee then, together with 
Hu Yaobuig, who was: 
made the p«ty rinef, he 
has beei) at die centra of , 
Deng’s agib^bus reforros' 
Slid spccesskiR (dafis. 
W^Mtnominatkm to die 
standfog ooiniaittiBe 
of the PoBHiuro in 19B2, 
Zhao came stifl niearar to 
_I power. Blit it was Hit 
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Yaobang’s unexpected downtatteari^ 
tMs year ttiat brou{^ Zl^ to Im 
preaeot eininehce as D^'s 
nated successtxt Zbaahowever, tn< 
sists that he preferred the Preitiier’s 
job to that of the party chief and was 
satisfied with it. Certainly, he is 
' mere, of an admiitistiator' than an 
‘^ideoiogue. "Deng assigns, he dis¬ 
penses," is the popular perception 
about Zhao. But as matters stand, 
Zhao is not only the party boss, he te 
also Deng’s depu^in tiie powerful 
Central Military Commission. 

The contrasts between Hu and 
Zhao provide some clues to why 
Zhao is China’s leader now and Hu is 
not. Hu had a single-track mind and 
he wanted to accomplish too much 
too soon—and on his terms. Zhao is 
a more cautious person who can shift 
gears when needed. Thou^ he is 
not as aggressive as his predeces¬ 
sor, he is no less determined. More 
important, he is more in tune with 
the ethos of the country with his 
image of a political mainliner like the 
Soviet Union's Gorbachev even 
while pressing ahead with econpmic 
reforms. His report to the party 
congress which speaks of "socialism 
with Chinese characteristics" is 
shrewdly designed to perpetuate this 
image. 

At the same time, Zhao hardly fits 
into the Orwellian image of a Big 
Brother—stem, austere and ascetic. 
An urbane and outgoing person 
whose sartorial tastes run to double- 
breasted Western suits, silk shirts 
and polka-dot ties, he is very much 
the niuHi of the hour. He is believed, 
though in China such personal details 
are hard to confinn, to have been 
married twice, once to a 
fellow activist in the Resistance War« 
Uang Boqi. and to have four sons 
and a daughter. Zhao’s dauj^en 
who gradifated from the University 
of Hawai in 1983, is at inesent 
envioyed in Beiiing in the Great Wait 
Sh^tpn Hot^. loiao too may have 
’ pitted up a few redbrm ideas ia tiie 
when he went tiiere for tlw 
first time in 1964. And ffice most ; 
Chinese leaders, he is a funily m^ 
who, according to his of^ li^ , 
sketch, "enioys dinnertidjle (fiSciis- 
«ons With to ctukhroi”. He jceepa a 
ten-houra-a-day wbth achegtoi w 
is ato afceenjbigifr, swiramgr^ ;' 
...temtia plaj»riand4^g8ifW.,i0it-;ht%, 
to infecttiwa charm aind the cdail* - 
idehce whkh reaUy sets him apdfr , 
from die crowd. 
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Chlldran In tow at Beijing square: forward march 


these, there is Very little of Mao in 
evidence in China. Citizens who under¬ 
went the upheaval of the Cultural Re¬ 
volution only 20 years ago and wore 
regulation Mao suits as recently as 
1982, now wear sports jeans and sneak¬ 
ers. Even the Politburo's standing com¬ 
mittee members seem to have discarded 
the Mao suit for the neatly tailored 
Western-style double-breasted suit 
which they sported while attending an 
unprecedented cocktail party for the 
press at the end of the party congress. 
The study of Mao's works has gone out 
of fashion. The leaders hardly quote him 
any more. The books, which once sold in 
millions, are no longer visible in book¬ 
stores. 

Yet, nobody expected the old guard to 
give up without even a semblance of a 
fight. But the expected showdown did 
not take place: Deng’s adversaries sur¬ 
rendered meekly. The weaknesses of 
the conservative camp, however, 
showed up rather dramatically on the 
very first day of the congress when one 
of the outspoken critics of Deng, Chen 
Yun, 82, could not reach his seat on the 
podium on his own steam and had to be 
helped. Chen attended the conclave for 
only a couple of hours. For the rest of 
the session, his seat to the right of Deng 
was taken up by the president, Li 
Xiannian, 82, followinga rearrangement, 
leaving another seat fiirther to his right 
empty even during the ceremonial clos¬ 
ing session to which the foreign journal¬ 
ists were also invited. Age prevented 
the old guard firom putting up a serious 
challenge to the wily Deng. 

However, for a time, following mas¬ 
sive students’ demonstrations clamour¬ 
ing for greater freedom and democracy 
in December last year, the doctrinaire 
faction—known as conservative and 
even more confusingly, leftists— 
seemed to be steadily gaining ground. 


Leading the onslaught against Deng and 
his pro-refonn admirers were: Peng 
Zhen, 85, chairman of the Nation^ 
People's Congress, China’s Parliament; 
Chen Yun, the chief of the party's 
powerful Disciplinary Inspection Com¬ 
mittee and a brilliant economist who 
pulled China out of the tailspin that 
resulted from Mao's disastrous experi¬ 
ments in utopian people’s communes 
during the Great Leap Forward of the 
1950s; and the soft-spoken, low-profile 
figurehead of the country, Li Xiannian. 
While all of them were carryovers from 
the founding generation of the revolu¬ 
tionaries, they were all purged by Mao 
during the traumatic Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion. Indeed, it was with the help of 
these contemporaries that Deng Xiao 
Ping, another victim of the Cultural 
Revolution, staged a comeback in 1977. 

The conservatives were not averse to 
reforms provided they did not challenge 
the primacy of the party. Chen Yun once 
likened the Chinese economy to a bird 
and described state control as the cage. 
He did not mind a larger cage for the bird 
to let it fly more freely, but he was 
certainly against the cage being thrown 
away. Deng Xiaoping, however, was 
eager and willing to give dogma a go4}y if 
that could transform China into a para¬ 
dise—a Marxist America—of his dream. 
"It does not matter whether the cat is 
black or white," he once said, "as long as 
it catches the mice." The conservative 
opposition sprang from the fear of a 
decline in party authority following 
Deng's 1984 drive to extend free enter¬ 
prise and initiating political reforms to 
promote capitalist practices, free think¬ 
ing and other Western mores. The 
students’ demonstrations reinforced 
these fears uniting a mix of party officials 
and military figures who broadly repre¬ 
sented orthodox Marxism, national 
chauvinism and vested interests. I 
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T he conserva¬ 
tives got their 
first scali>—that of 
the party general 
secretary, Hu 
Yaobang, 71, whom 
Deng had been 
grooming to suc¬ 
ceed him—almost 
on a platter . The 
decision to fire Hu 
must have been 
very painful to 
Deng: the two men 
were friends and 
ideological allies for 
40 years, they par¬ 
ticipated in the Long 
March together and 
had even been long¬ 
time bridge part¬ 
ners. But Deng pre¬ 
ferred to sacrifice 
Hu to live for 
another day and 
give his reforms yet 
another chance. Be¬ 
sides, Deng has al¬ 
ways been wary of 
political reforms. I 
Chaotic Mao years, ^ ^ ^ 

particularly the The Great H»ii of the 

anarchy of the Cultural Revolution, re¬ 
main a cruel reminder of how even a 
modest amount of dissent could rapidly 
snowball. Hu Yaobang was more adven- 
.turous and he thought he could let a 
hundred flowers bloom and a hundred 
thoughts contend without inviting any 
serious backlash. He was proved 
wrong—and, therefore, dumped. Even 
before his ouster Deng found three 
liberal intellectuals—Feng Lizhi, 51, a 
prominent astrophysicist and vice- 
president of China's Science and Tech¬ 
nology University in Hefei, capital of the 
southern Anhui province; Wang 
Ruowang, 68, a Shanghai playwright; 
and, Liu Binyan, 62, a veteran investiga¬ 
tive reporter for Bejjing's People's Dai¬ 
ly—giMy of inciting the students' un¬ 
rest. They were all purged from the 
party. 

Having tasted blood, the conserva¬ 
tives started asking for more. The 
intellectuals and the media became their 
prime targets. Liu De, 29, the editor of 
an obscure magazine, Jiannam Litera¬ 
ture, in the city of Mianyang in Deng’s 
home province Sichuan, became the first 
Chinese intellectual to be sentenced to a 
seven-year prison term for what officials 
described as the ^^crimes of advocating 
democracy and freedom of capitalist 
countries". From the very outset the 
conservatives' campaign against 
bourgeois liberalisation (the Chinese 






People, the venue of the party congress: no fireworks 

character for ‘liberalisation’ connotes < 
‘libertinism’) meaning Western notions 
of intellectual and social freedom, was a 
aimed at gaining control of the media. c 
The task was assigned to two pastmas- ( 
tcrs at the game—Deng Liqun, a former r 
party propaganda chief who had master- e 
minded the aborted 1983 "anti-spiritual r 
pollution campaign” against ^e corrupt- c 

ing influences of the West, and Hu e 
Qiaomu, Mao 2^dong'$ wartime secret- fi 

ary and a former director of the official il 
Xinhua news agency. tl 

The realm of art and culture was also a 
brought under ideological dissection— n 

for the first time since 1979—after Peng p 

Zhen, in a nationally televised speech, li 

urged artistes and writers to make their ie 
work serve politics, echoing the speech s: 
which Mao delivered in 1942 at the w 
Yan'an Forum on literature. ai 


Deng has alwayi beM waiy of 
^ paiticiilariytiieaiiarchyof^ 


■ iemindefofhowevinaiiwdert 
. amowt of dbient oouM rapidly 




Stipultaneously, 
yice-premler li 
Pei^, 55, currently 
a memb^ of the 


who is most likely to 
succeed Zhao 


Ziyang as Premier 


declared that stu 


meaning pass a poll 
tical eligibility test, 


ith 

fore being consi 
dered for a degree. 
Another Maoist no 
tion—the Integra 


tion of schooling 


with reality and 


physical labour 


was also resur 


rected to warn the 


students to conform 


or nsk being sent to 


farms and factories 


for manual labour. 


So were political in 


^ doctrination classes 

* restored in schools 

and universities. 

But even bolder than these moves 
against the media, intellectuals and stu¬ 
dents were the growing attacks on 
China's experiments with a free eco¬ 
nomy, the heart of Deng's refom 
efforts. The conservatives blamed Chi¬ 
na’s capitalist tilt for the rising incidence 
of such capitalist crimes as bribery, tax 
evasion, embezzlement, use of public 
funds for lavish parties and gifts, and 
illicit transfer of funds. Chen Yun warned 
the people about an impending disaster: 
a critical food shortage due to Deng's 
reforms wliich were encouraging the 
peasants to desert their farms for more 
lucrative work in new township factor¬ 
ies. Finance minister Wang Bingquin 
said that the budget deficit this year 
would be much higher—$2.2 billion 
against last year's $1.9 billion because of 
uncontrolled decentralisation. "Financial 
and economic discipline has grown lax 
everywhere,” lamented planning com¬ 
mission minister Song Ping. 

But the conservatives dealt the most 
severe blow to Deng's economic reform 
plans when the standing committee of 
the National People's Congress, China's 
legislative body, refused to even consid¬ 
er an intended legislation designed to 
give a free hand to professional mana¬ 
gers and reduce interference by party 
cadres in running public enterprises. 
With it was also kffled another bill which 
























Mao's portrait baing ramovad from Baijing in 1981: beginning of the and 


would have allowed bankrupt and unpro¬ 
fitable state enterprises to wind up 
business or production and lay off their 
workers. 

T his was not the first time that 
Deng's refonn plans were under 
attack. In August 1982, only days before 
the last party congress was scheduled to 
meet, the conservatives had fired their 
first salvo through the pages oijiefang 
Junbao (Liberation Army L^aily) and 
Shanghm's JicfangRibao (Liberation Dai¬ 
ly) in a bid to scuttle Deng's reform plans 
and, more important, his attempts to 
write off the founding generation ot the 
revolutionaries. Spearheading the attack 
were senior anny officials—the Long 
March veterans—who disliked the De- 
ngist ideas mainly for fear of losing the 
power and authority that their revolu¬ 
tionary association with Mao gave them. 
Despite powerful opposition, Deng 
emerged unscathed at the end of the 
party congress and got most of what he 
wanted. He sacked a number of impor¬ 
tant military officials following sweeping 
purges in the party hierarchy. 

At the 12th party congress, 57 per 
cent of the members of the central 
committee were not re-elected to the 
office. Except in the Red Guards phase 
of the Cultural Revolution such a mas¬ 
sive purge has no parallel in the 66-year 
history of the Chinese Communist Par¬ 
ty. 'Phis far outweighs the purges that 
followed the Gang of Four or even Lin 
Biao, Mao's appointed successor who 
was killed after an abortive coup in 1971. 
Simultaneously. Deng clipped the wings 
of the anny substantiapy by reducing its 
representation in the party central com¬ 
mittee. Deng’s intentions were clear: if 
his reforms were to yield dividends the 
deadwood would have to go. As a result, 
between 1978 to 1983, new faces 


The rise of th e new generation and 
the fail of the old a|M mari(s th^fin|^ 
de mise of *Great Hdmsman’, 
Mao Zedoi^, wh o led the party for 
over four decadw till his death in 
September 1976. His mausoleum 
f acing the Great Hall of the People 
still draws a laig[e number of visitors. 

A huge portrait also adms the 
^ entrance to die Foitidden City o n 
die ofter ^ of the fiana men 
_ ^uare, f rom whe re last three 
imp erial dy nasties ruM Chin a. But 
beyond thes e, there is very little of 
Mao in evidence in China 
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appeared at every level of piarty and the 
administration. Out went ten of the 29 
provincial party secretaries, six of the 11 
regional nlilitaiy commanders and 22 of 
the 29 chairmen of the provincial peo¬ 
ple’s congresses (roughly equivalent to 
chief ministers in India). Even lower 
down in the prefectures and the city 
governments the average age of the 
officials came down sharply—from the 
50s to around 30. But, perhaps, Deng 
touched a raw wound by retiring about 
1.4 million Long Margh veterans from 
the party and government in five years 
since 1982 and at the same time reduc¬ 
ing the size of the Chinese armed forces 
by one million. 

The attack this time was better timed 
and better organised as the conserva¬ 
tives — an amorphous group bonded by 
common fears — tapped a wellspring of 
resentment among partymen and admi¬ 
nistrators who were made to shed their 
powers with the loosening of economic 
and social controls under the new dis¬ 
pensation. For a time, Deng too seemed 
to have been stunned by these attacks 
and even shaken. Suddenly, he appeared 
to be too eager to please his adversar¬ 
ies. Not only did he freeze his plans to 
expand China's fledgling market eco¬ 
nomy, but also shelved the debate on 
political reforms, which he had endorsed 
so enthusiastically only a few months 
before. Indeed, given his previous 
crackdown in 1979 on excessive enthu¬ 
siasm for democracy and freedom of 
expression, Deng would have even wel¬ 
comed the conservative backlash if the 
attacks were restricted to targets other 
than his reforms. 

But the conservative backlash sought 
to question Deng's bonafides as a com¬ 
mitted Marxist. The conservatives par¬ 
ticularly challenged Deng's concept of a 
sieve which would allow only the best of 
the West to come in, leaving out the dirt 
and the froth. And even as Deng insisted 
that the sanitised environment of social¬ 
ism would in no way be polluted by his 
use of capitalist means and methods to 
bring in prosperity to China, he was 
clearly on the defensive. To prove that 
he was committed to socialist norms and 
values, he ordered two of his 
speeches—one delivered in 1962 and 
another in 1986—to be fished out from 
the archives and splashed across the 
front pages of all major newspapers of 
China. His 1980 speech was reprinted , 
with a few paiSgraphs added to it As 
updates to these speeches, highly classi¬ 
fied documents meant exclusively for 
the eyes of Politburo members fcHind 
their way to the Western press—an 
unheard -of thing in China. These docu¬ 
ments quoted Deng as saying. “In the 
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battle against bourgeois Bberalisation, 1 
am the one who has spoken out most”. 
The conservatives were so excited at 
their early success that one leading 
conservative writer, gloating over the 
I ! prospect of taking on the reformers, 
i declared; “The military is with us, the 
I : public security organs are with us, and 
! I the older cadres and workers are with 
' I us.” 

j And, as the conservatives steadily 
I escalated their offensive throughout the 
i winter and spring, Deng went into a 
I protective shell, saddling Zhao Ziyang,- 
j the premier and the acting party general 
I secretary, his second choice as his 
j successor, with the unenviable task of 
j fending these attacks for him. Zhao was 
I clearly on probation with Deng with- 
I drawing from the battle to assume the 
! role of a referee—the supreme arbitra¬ 
tor at the political centre. The ploy 
helped him twice before to breathe life 
after he had been pronounced dead. 

Z hao started at a disadvantage. First, 
he did not have a network of person¬ 
al connections, or guanxi as it is called in 
China, in a multi-layered party 
I bureaucracy which has always been^a 
I key factor in China's power equation. 
Even as he joined the elite rank, to his 
peers he remained an outsider—a pro¬ 
vincial leader basking in Deng's power 
and prestige. He was further handicap¬ 
ped by his persistent campaign for 
loosening of the party's hold on the 
government and the administration to 
gain, for him as Premier, more freedom 
and authority. This did not go well with 
the party. 

Besides, Zhao was not fully geared for 
the task which the sudden and unex¬ 
pected downfall of Hu forced upon him. 
To prove himself a success as Premier, 
hd often neglected the party and, there¬ 
fore, when the crunch came, he found 
himself unaware of many of the intrigues 
and intricacies of the power struggle 
within the party. Deng made his task 
even more formidable by retreating from 
; the firing line. 

Deng had nothing to lose. The pre- 
I sti^ that he enjoys in China, a country 
1 which has traditionally favoured strong¬ 
man rule, made him unassailable: he was 
strong enough to weather any storm. 
But ^0 was skating on thin ice and 
playing for a much higher stake. He had 
to succeed. A failure would mean the 
end of his career. 

Initially, Zhao decided to move 
cautiously and avoid a head-on collision. 

In die lunar New Year's Day speech on 
30 January, he even offered to strike a 
deal with the conservatives if they 
restricted their campaign within the 
boun^ of the party and strictly on a 
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jjpjiitical-ideological plane—keeping eco¬ 
nomic reforms as well as art and culture 
out of its realm. 'Fhe conservatives 
jbe^eved this to be a sign of weakness 
wd they not only turned down the offer 
But also intensified their attacks on the 
Uniform plans. But the tide started to 
;tugi in favour of the reformists when the 
Ibwiiners mounted an assault on the 
iSS^ihepsely popular and largely success- 
household responsibility scheme 
enabled individu^ peasant families 
K^bceive iahd on tease and sell their 


produce in the free market. 

The system, which was the bedrock 
of the Dengist reform pioneered by Zhao 
in Sichuan in the 1970s (see box: The 
Great Survivor) and nationally intro¬ 
duced in 1978, had already brought 
ur^recedented prosperity to China’s ^ 
million rural farmers. No one was willing 
or ready to exchange his prosperity for 
an ideological foam bath. The conserva¬ 
tives were bogged down further when 
they enlarged their sphere of attack to 
include experimental urban reforms 
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Hu Yaobang: fallen Idol 


U XIannIan. Chen Yun, Deng Liqun and Peng Zhen: the outcaata 


which were introduced in 1984 to en- 
I courage private enterprise and higher 
productivity through rewards and incen¬ 
tives. A large number of party cadres 
also sensed in the hardliners' battle-cry 
hints of a roll-back to Maoist orthodoxy. 
To most Chinese who are yet to recover 
from the trauma of the Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion and the effects of collectivisation of 
the 1950s, this appeared a very disturb¬ 
ing prospect. 

With support shifting in favour of the 
reformists Zhao decided to strike, lie 
launched his offensive on 26 May de¬ 
nouncing the hardliners for their “ossi¬ 
fied thinking"—which, he said, was a 
serious threat to the country's progress 
and prosperity. Only a couple of months 
ago he was less sure. His criticism of the 
conservative backlash in his State of the 
Union address at the National People’s 
Congress in late March was not only 
milder but also evenly balanced by some 
self-criticism. While some reformsists 
“are not sober-minded enough”, Zhao 
declared, their conservative opponents 
may not be “emancipated enough”. The 
contrast clearly demonstrates how Zhao 
was gaining support and with it, the 
confidence. This was further enhanced 
when Deng Xiaoping returned to the 
battle zone on 29 May, after treading the 
middle ground for alx)ut five months, 
and affirmed his support for Zhao by 
telling visiting dignitaries that leftism— 
meaning the hardline—was the main 
curse for China. 

The Chinese press, which had fallen 
prey to the conservative backlash, also 
began to reflect the return of the 
reformists. As usual, the People's Daily 
was the first to show which way the 
wind was blowing. It became amply clear 
from the two ecStorials it carried on 17 
and 22 June that the anti-liberalisation 
campaign of the hardliners had run out of | 
steam. In early July, another newspaper 
ran an interview with Fang Lizhi, the 
discredited astrophysicist. And as Chi¬ 
na's leaders packed for their usual sum¬ 
mer exodus from the capital in early 
July, for a six-week holiday at Beidshie, 
a seaside resort 250 km east of Bejjing, 


even perfunctory references of the 
struggle against l^urgeois liberalisation 
became hard to find in the Chinese 
press. 

The mood in the conservative camp, 
on the other hand, was one of de¬ 
spondency. Peng Zhen, the most vocal 
and persistent critic of the Dengist 
reforms, suddenly appeared to have run 
out of words. Another prominent con¬ 
servative, Bo Yibo, the elderly vice- 
chairman of the party’s central advisory 
Commission, who was also in charge of 
preparations for the 13th party con¬ 
gress, defected to the Dengist camp and 
even hailed Deng as a “giant”. The 
conservatives were clearly on the run 
and the credit for this goes wholly to 
Zhao. He demonstrated a rare political 
courage by standing alone against the 
conservative tide and winning a crucial 
political victory which firmly established 
his position as the only credible succes¬ 
sor to Deng, The recognition of this 
came when Deng himself informed the 
visiting Bangladesh President, H. M. 
Ershad, on 4 July, that “Zhao is in charge 
of all our affairs”. 

W hen the 13th congress of tht 
Chinese Communist Party opened; 
at the central hall of Beijing's Great Hatt^ 
of the People on 25 October, tho* 
reformists were clearly riding the crest^ 
So confident were they of their victory* 
that they permitted about 300 foreign^ 
journalists including half a dozen from 
the Soviet Union and one from Taiwan— 
for the first time since the party was 
founded in Shanghai in 1921—to^cOVer 
some of the proceedings of the congress 
and quiz important leaders. Contrary to 
past practice, the closing date was also 
announced in advance, indicating that 
there would not be any fireworksi* In¬ 
deed, the proceedings followed «Jhe~ 
script which Deng had authotbd \Vhile. 
swimming and sun-bathing at the Beid¬ 
shie summer resort. By promoting Zhao 
to the top of the party hierarchy Deng 
sought to pre-em]^ a future crisis: the 
possibility of a cr^>pling power sHuggli* 
after his d^th. ' 


On paper, Zhao Ziyang certainly car¬ 
ries more weight than his fallen prede¬ 
cessor, Hu Yaobang. He is not only the 
party boss but also Deng’s first deputy in 
the powerful m ilitary commission which 
oversees China’s three-rnillion-strong 
armed forces. One reason why Deng has 
decided to retain formal command of the 
army as the chairman of the Military 
Commission is to ensure that Zhao 
continues to get the support of the army 
while pursuing the goals which Deng has 
set for him. It was the militaiy’s objec¬ 
tion to the refonns which hastened the 
exit of Hu last January, Deng has further 
strengthened Zhao's position by bringing 
the party secretariat under the Politbur¬ 
o's control, through an amendment in 
the party constitution. The members of 
the secretariat are now nominated by 
the five-member standing committee of 
the Politburo instead of being elected by 
the central committee. Both Deng and 
after him, Zhao, used the secretariat as 
an alternative power centre to advance 
their prospects and humble their oppo¬ 
nents. The new arrangement eliminates 
any future possibility of the rivals using it 
in a similar fashion. 

Even with all these insurance policies 
Zhao is yet to find an identity of his own. 
Much of his power flows from Deng and 
his present strength may turn out in 
future to be his greatest weakness. I 
While Deng has succeeded in packing 
the central committee and the general 
body of the Politburo with his younger 
proteges and Zhao's supporters, the 
standing committee of the Politburo, the 
holiest of the holies, represents a deli¬ 
cate balance between cautious and free¬ 
wheeling reformists. Apart from Zhao, 
the other members of the inner circle 
are : Li Peng, 59, a Soviet-trained 
engineer who ^cceeds Zhao as Pre* 
mier; Qiao Shi, 63, a vice-premier and 
the head of the party committee re- 
spcmsible for national security and the 
judiciary who replaces veteran Chen Yun 
as the head of the party dis^linary 
inspection commission; Hu Qili, 58, a 
former Communist Youth League 
secretary and a protege of former 
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general secretary Hu Yaobang; and, Yao 
Yilin, 70, a vice-premier and the head of 
the state planning commission. 

While Zhao and Hu ^ want to press 
ahead quickly with reforms, Li Peng and 
Yao YiUn prefer a more cautious pace. 
The difference among them is not mere¬ 
ly over, the pace of the reforms but also 
on emphasis. The fifth member, Qiao 
Shi, is something of an enigma. P'or 
about two decades since 1962 he was 
the head of the party's international 
liaison department dealing with relations 
with communist parties abroad and 
generally functioning as the shadow 
foreign minister. As the chief of the 
party’s disciplinary inspection commis¬ 
sion, a unit that keeps a tab on corrup¬ 
tion at high places and misuse of power, 
•Hu carries a lot of weight. But more 
important, he can tilt the balance in the 
Politburo standing committee the way 
he chooses to. This gives him an enor¬ 
mous clout and he is the person who can 
upset Zhao's applecart. For some cu¬ 
rious reason, Hu was silent when the 
reformers were under attack. 

But of more immediate concern for 
Zhao is what Li Peng, the adopted son of 
China's most revered administrator 
Zhou En Lai, will do when he formally 
takes charge of the government. Li, one 
of China's most accomplished technoc¬ 
rats, brings with him a rich experience in 
administration. As the head of Beijing's 
power supply network, he is credited 
with the rare feat of maintaining an 
uninterrupted power supply in the capit¬ 
al throughout the chaotic decade of the 
Cultural Revolution. He favours central 
planning which Zhao wants to do away 
with to push the reforms through at a 
faster pace. By publicly pleading for a 
clear demarcation between the party and 
the government to allow greater inde¬ 
pendence for the administration, Zhao 
cannot now possibly argue that he 
should control the implementation of 
Deng's reform plans. That places Li, as 
the chief executive of the country, in the 
driver's seat, giving him not only control 
of the steering but also of the gears. In it 
lies the seeds of future cornet. 

At the election to the party central 
committee, the Beijing party secretary, 
Li Xining, drew the highest vote. Zhao 
came second polling one vote less. This 
does not mean much in political terms 
but in a symbolic way demonstrates the 
vulnerability of Zhao. This was tellingly 
exposed when in clear violation of the 
party constitution he was appointed 
acting party secretary at a stage- 
managed meeting of the Politburo on 16 
January. A^le 21 of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist P^y constitution clearly states 
that the party secretary can be 


appointed and dismissed only by a cen¬ 
tral ^mmittee plenum. But no such 
meeting was convened. Instead, a cru¬ 
cial decision like appointment of the 
party chief was taken by a group of 
people who had no authority to take such 
a decision. The reason is clear: Zhao 
lacked enough support in the central 
committee which has, of course, now 
l^en reconstituted to reverse the posi¬ 
tion. However, the crucial question still 
remains: whether Zhao can survive for 
long if the props offered by Deng are 
^thdrawn. In China power cannot be 
inherited—it has to be won. The eclipse 
of Hua Guofeng, whom Mao nominated 
as his successor, and Hu Yaobang, 
whom Deng was grooming as his suc¬ 
cessor, clearly bears this truism out. 

Evidently, Zhao has a bumpy road 
ahead of him. But his most urgent task is 
to face up to some of the problems that 
the policies of gaige (reform or peres¬ 
troika), kaifang (openness or glasnost) 
and gaohuo (revitalising the economy) 
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have thrown his way. The most seriews 
of these is the runaway inflation which 
by official admission now stands at ten 
per cent. Western analysts, however, 
say the actual fi^^re could be as high as 
20 per cent. This is particularly disturb¬ 
ing in a country which had never witnes¬ 
sed an inflation beyond one per cent in 
more than three decades. The result : 
the price of rice and wheat is up by 46 
per cent and that of fresh vegetables by 
over 25 per cent. Last year officials 
were alarmed when employees at a 
factory in Chongquin ceased work pro¬ 
testing against the rising prices of essen¬ 
tial commodities. Urban discontent is 
also growing, especially among the intel¬ 
lectuals and fixed wage earners, who 
feel cheated since reforms have not 
benefited them as as much as they have 
benefited the rural farmers. While Chi¬ 
na's professed aim is to have a classless 
society, Deng’s reforms in a curious way 
are rearing up a new class. 

The reforms are not unblemished 
successes either. For instance, ten of 
the 14 free port cities established to 
attract foreign capital and technology 
have failed to take off. A rapid increase 
in imports of both capital and consumer 
goods have led to a huge deficit in 
China's foreifen trade. In Shenyang pro¬ 
vince, a number of factories had to be 
declared bankrupt and shut down when 
plans to let the market set the prices of 
goods ran into trouble. Since Beijing 
decontrolled prices for some industrial 
commodities in 1984, hoarding and 
blackmarketeering have seriously ham¬ 
pered production. According to the Peo¬ 
ple's Daily, in past six months alone, 
state enterprises illegally sold $ 90 
million worth of raw materials in tlie 
open market to earn higher profits. 

Zhao has promised a light at the end of 
the tunnel. By his reckoning tlie Cliinese 
people could hope to be as prosperous 
as the South Koreans or the Taiwanese 
now, in another 60 years or so when 
China would cross the current “primary 
stage of socialism” to a more .advanced 
one. The promise has aroused the 
material desires of the average Chinese, 
and with them great expectations. But 
China’s new generation is not the same 
patient lot as their elders who lived a 
hard life for a cause and a dogma. Their 
enthusiasm may, therefore, rapidly dis¬ 
sipate into bitter fhistration if Zhllo fails 
or falters. Waiting in the wings are the 
present outcasts—the conservatives— 
who are by no means, out. Younger 
conservatives are also in the making. 
“The tall tree,” as the Chinese proverb 
goes, “attracts wind. ” For Zhao, the \var 
is not yet over. 
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live Forget-Me-Nots 

that would benefit you 


Keep your bank Check th 

pass book up- receive c 

dated... it could save account: 
you embarrassment, regularly 
and help you keep 
track of all 
transactions. 



Check thatyou 
receive current 
account statement 


/ou Ensure cheque book 

ent and pass book are 

tement kept securely, 
if not ask. Inform bank 
immediately 
in writing if any 
signed cheque is lost. 


Remember and Ensure demand 

renew term deposits drafts sent by you. 
on due date. are acknowledged. 
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everydoy, everywhere 
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• Allahabad Bank 

• Andhra Bank 

• Bank of Baroda 

• Bank of India 

• Bank of Maharashtra 

• Canara Bank 

• Central Bank of India 

• Corporation Bank 

• Dena Bank 

• Indian Bank 




-28 MEDMER BANKS_ 

• Indian OveraeaaBank 

• New Bank of Iridia 

• Oriental Bank of Commerce 

• Punjab Natfdha/ Bank 

• Punjab & Bind Bank 

• State Bank of India 

• State B^k j^l'Bikaner A Jaipur 

• State Bank of Hyderabad 

• State Bank dflhdore 


• State Bank of Mysore 

• State Bank of Patiala 

• State Bank of Saurashtra 

• State Bank of Travancore 

• Syndicate Bank 

• UCOBank 

• Union Bank of Jndia 

• United Bank of India 

• Vijaya Bank 
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Showbiz has tarnished 
them all. Naseeruddin Shah, 
wlio until recently was para¬ 
llel cinema’s most ardent 
advocate, and whose im¬ 
mense acting potential won 
him a lot of awards, is today a 
critic of the same system. 
And surprisingly, he says, 
"That kind of cinema gave 
me some awards and nothing 
else. ’’ He never loses an 
opportunity to hit out at 
"those filmmakers and that 
damn movement which took 
me nowhere”. Naseeruddin’s 
career no longer boasts of 
films like Nishant,Junoon, 
etc. but is studded with com¬ 
mercial junk: Zindajala 
Doonga, Action, Anjaam 
Khudajaane and Hero Hiral- 

Sonam: stopping at nothing 




Naseeruddin Shah: making up for all the lost opportunities 


al. Naseeruddin seems to be 
as eager as a Vinod Khanna 
or a Dhannendra to make his 
pot of gold before he is 
forgotten by the masses. But 
the prestige and honour 
which art cinema brought 
him, is now a thing of the 
past for the mercenary Shah. 

w hile Naseeruddin is 

signing up film after film to 
make up for all the lost 
opportunity and the green¬ 
backs, his rival, from his art 
cinema days, Om Puri, too 
seems to be eager to catch 
up with Naseeruddin. Om 
Puri is being lured by produc¬ 
ers to play the villain and 
naturally^^ since the money is 
good, Or^basn’t had the 
heart to Hfirn down the 
offers. I^eems that the 
angry young man of Ardh 
Satya has been tamed by the 
commercial filmmakers of 
tinsel town. 

TThese4iays everyone in 
the film industry is 
she<|^l! tnore than 
just ih^ir inhibitions. j 
Mandakmi was among | 
the first riewdoahers in re- ! 
cent rode a water¬ 

fall to thetop; Kimi Katkar 
was the next, who prance^ 
around, in her debut-making 


Tarzan, in costumes that 
would even make Blue La- 
goon baby Brooke Shields 
blush! And now there's 15- 
year-old Sonam who stops at 
nothing to reach the top. If 
you think that Mandakini’s 
waterfall act or Kimi Katkar’s 
semi-nude prancing was the 
lowest that any film actress 
could fall to. you’ve another 
thought coming—Sonam 
beats them hollow in the 
dare-bare game! 

The mighty Kapoor khan- 
daan has always kept its 
daughters and bahus in pur¬ 
dah But Sapjana Kapoor has 
always been a rebel. First, 
she shocked papa Shashi 
Kapoor by walking out and 
living in with handsome boyf¬ 
riend, Aditya Bhattacharya, 
son of the filmmaker Basu 
Bhattacharya. Though that 
relationship has soured and 
the errant daughter has re¬ 
turned home, she has found 
another reason to go against 
the wishes of the kJiandaan. 
Sanjana is keen on a film 
career and has gone ahead 
and si^d Hero Hiralal 
opposite Naseeruddin Shah. 
Says a resigned Shashi about 
his daughter's decision to join 
films: "It is her life. She is a 
grown-up girl. She knows 
what is best for her. If some¬ 


thing goes wrong slip can't 
blame me for it I have given 
Sanjana her freedom. She 
can do whatever she wants.” 
But do we note censure be¬ 
hind the liberated-father act, 
Mr Kapoor? 

it was a hush-hush 
affair, all was well. Mithun 
Chakraborty and Sridevi 
kootchie-kooed to each other 
in make-up rooms and played 
truant at any and every 
opportunity. But now that 
it’s all out in the open, and 
with Yogeeta Bali maintain¬ 
ing a very dignified silence, 
the love-birds seem to have 
run out of luck and the stolen 
rendezvous too is not as 
sweet as it used to be. 
Moreover. Mithun’s kidney 
problem—for which he had 



Mithun Chakraborty; faaling low, 
lying low 

been treated in Vienna some¬ 
time back—has cropped up 
again and the chummy 
Mithun who had a kind word 
for everyone, from the 
chaiwaUa to the spot boys is a 
changed man: he snarls at 
every one, including his be¬ 
loved Sridevi. 

l3ofors or no Bofors, 
Bachchan’s charisma remains 
untarnished. That’s Man- 
mohan Desai’s opinion and 
no, the filmmaker is not 
saying this to please the 
superstar but points out that 
Amitabh is still on top of the 
charts. And everyone is 
equally certain that 
Shahenshah will once again 
prove that Amitabh is still the 
emperor of moviedom. 0 
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Pandit Ravi Shankar: controvarslal 


Trouble over 
tributes 

S itar maestro Pandit 
Ravi Shankar is a dis¬ 
tressed man these days. 

Recently, he gave a pri¬ 
vate recital of some of his 
specially composed tunes, to 
commemorate the death 
anniversary of Indira Gandhi. 
Doordarshan which was keen 
to telecast the event was, 
however, denied rights by 
Shankar. And very soon, the 
word spread that Shankar 
had pre-sold the audio and 
video rights to some foreign 
TV network. 

Denying this, Shankar 
asserted that this was far 
from the truth and claimed 
that the concert was his 
“personal tribute to a great 
lady... I poured out all my 
feelings through my music... 
It was as if I was playing for 
myself, like I play in my 
room.,. I did not want to 
exhibit to the public such a 
sacred and emotionally sur¬ 
charged occasion. “ Shankar, 
however, preferred to forget 
that l)e had no such objec¬ 
tions at an earlier sacred 
occasion: when he played at 
the death anniversary func¬ 
tion of Jawaharlal Nehru! 


Love’s labour 

O nce he was the darling 
of the crowds: as a child 
star Sachin climbed his way 
to the top among a whole 
bunch of precocious little fi/- 


m/kids. Asa teenager, he 
paired with green-eyed 
Sareeka and once again rode 
the wave of success. But 
with age, came disappoint¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, Sachin 
has made the most of his 
opportunities: faced with a 
bleak future in Hindi films, he 
moved over to Marathi 
movies, where he has 
thrived not just as an actor 
but also as a director. 

Sachin has also been active 
in another field: social work. 
Sushant Polyclinic and Di¬ 
agnostic Centre, which he 
has helped set up along with 
some other filmstars of the 
Marathi cinema, is already 
eight months old. Now 
Sachin and his colleagues are 
on a fund-collection drive to 
help buy equipment and 
other paraphernalia for the 
low-cost diagnostic clinic 
which IS set in the heart of 
labour-dominated Dadar, a 
suburb in Bombay. When 
asked whether this is just a 
Sachin: on to social work 



prelude to ent^ into politics, 
Sachin denies it vehemently: 
“Politics is not my cup of 
tea.” 


A crusader for 
press freedom 

G uess who has suddenly 
become the great cru¬ 
sader for press freedom? 
V.C. Shukla. It does not 
take one too much effort to 
jog one's memory and recall 
the Emergency days when 
Shukla used to be Sanjay 



V.C. Shukla: a naw image 

Gandhi’s hand-picked minion 
and did little else but put the 
fear of God into any editor 
who so much as dared to 
print a word against the In¬ 
dira Gandhi regime. But 
times have changed and 
along with it Shukla’s image. 
Speaking at a panel discus¬ 
sion on “freedom of informa¬ 
tion especially in the context 
of Indian situation”, the Con¬ 
gress dissident, who has now 
joined hands with V, P. 

Singh, said that the situation 
now is no better than it was 
in the Emergency days. 

Tennis on 
television 

T he stuff that Wimbledon 
champions are made of 
may have eluded tennis cir¬ 
cuit’s gentleman player Vi- 
jay Amritng but the never- 
say-die sporUmanr can - 
spring up thenidst surptising 
victories when least ex¬ 
pected. For instance, the 
Indian Davis Cup feam’s—of 


which Amritraj is the cap* 
tain—victory over Australia ‘ 
some time ago. And then 
there are his super- 
successful business ventures 
like his forays into 61m pro¬ 
duction in Hollywood and 
now his tennis school in Mad¬ 
ras, where future tennis 
champinns are being bred. 
Now, the ace tennis star also 
plans to produce a television 
serial on tennis, with 61m 
clips of some of the great 
moments of the game, and 
featuring some of its star 
players. There will also be 
interviews with some of 
them. Now, if Amritraj can 
do to tennis promotion what 
Gavaskar has done for crick¬ 
et, it won’t be long before we 
see an Indian 
winning the 
coveted 
Wimbledon 
trophy 
too! 
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(L«ft) 8.P. Hlndufa; on# of tht cards dasignad by M.F. Husain (right): joining hands 


Striking a 
discordant note 

D oordarshan continues to 
draw flak, no matter 
what it does. During the 
Apna Utsav days, when 
Mandi House screened the 
cultural extravaganza day in 
and day out, it invited brick¬ 
bats. Now, Its adoption of a 
Westernised signature tune 
for the English and Hindi 


Indian raga that no one 
knows?" 

Perhaps, the Ustad is bit¬ 
ter about the fact that while 
his tunes—which were based 
on Indian ragas —were re¬ 
jected on the pretext that 
they were too "soulful" and 
"soft" for a "harsh" subject 
like news, Banks' were 
adopted by Doordarshan. 



Amjad All Khan: bitter 

news bulletins, has evoked 
the ire of none other than 
Ustad Amjad All Khan. 
The sarod exponent has ac¬ 
cused the Mandi House bos¬ 
ses of presenting a distorted 
version of the BBC signature 
tune. Louis Banks, who 
has scored the the con¬ 
troversial tune, has refuted 
this charge and has decided 
to "publish the notations" to 
prove that there is "no rela¬ 
tion" between the two 
scores. He even claims that 
“I have put in notes of a 
particular raga, which I have 
used on a minor scale." 
However, Khan is sceptical 
^bout Banks' claims and 
asks, ‘*Which is this magical 


A father’s woes tionon 

then did 

^Communicating with rela- Apparel 

V^tives sometimes becom- with Ma 

es more tedious than asking cause si 

a favour from an opponent— formed 

espiecially if the relative is date, 

also a political rival—as 
Madhavrao Scindia disco- 
vered recently. Scindia, who I Husa 
is preparing for daughter Aawlc 

Chitrangada’s marriage with Caftia 

son of former Jammu and f^ecei 

Kashmir minister Dr Karan l^the 

Singh, was distressed to wedding 

learn that the BjP had called are prep 
for an agitation on the very citizens i 

day that his daughter was to thing to i 

be married off: 11 Decern- day extr 

her. I'hat wasn’t all; Rajmata gins on 1 
Vijayaraje Scindia, front- celebrat( 

Madhavrao Scinda: running from pillar to post 


ranking leader of the BJP and 
grandmother of the bride-to- 
be, was to court arrest too. 

Desperate to prevent the 
R^mata from doing so, Scin¬ 
dia pleaded with her to post¬ 
pone the date of the agita¬ 
tion. But the lady was ada¬ 
mant. Eventually, he 
approached BJP president, 

L. K. Advani, who assured 
hirn that the party had earlier 
decided not to hold the agita¬ 
tion on 11 December. Why 
then did Mrs Scindia lie? 
Apparently, she was miffed 
with Madhavrao Scindia be¬ 
cause she had not been in¬ 
formed about the wedding 
date. 


Husain’s designer 
cards 

D ecember seems to be 
the month for grand 
weddings. 'I'he Hinduias 
are preparing to give the 
citizens of Bombay some¬ 
thing to talk about. The four- 
day extravaganza which be¬ 
gins on 15 December will 
celebrate the marriage of 



Shatiu Hindula and Suren 
Mukhi. 

The Hbidujas have already 
sent out the invitation, 
which incidentally must be 
the most expensive wedding 
card to be printed in recent 
times. Not only is it a 
lavish affair, but each 
invitation contains four large 
prints of M. F. Husain's paint¬ 
ings, specially done for the 
occasion. It also consists of a 
short bto-data of the painter. 


Souza’s mission 

F inally, Francis Newton 
Souza, the spoUed 
genius of Indian art, has 
found a worthy cause to live 
and work for. The con¬ 
troversy-loving artist who 
has set up home in New 
York, has been busy with 
pen, ink and stationery, 
gathering support for his 
novel idea of introducing 



F.N. Souza: sanding out missfvaa 

modem Indian art along with 
those of ancient and medieval 
periods in the museums dot¬ 
ting the country. "AH the 
museums of India must be 
directed, by government leg¬ 
islation, to put funds aside in 
order to purchase modem 
Indian art for public display m 
the museums," says Souza. 

Souza's first missive to 
L. F. Sihare. director of 
National Museum, was fol¬ 
lowed up with letters to the 
sheriff of Bombay, and minis¬ 
ter of external affairs, Nat- 
war Singh. Enthused by 
Souza’s idea, Singh has dis¬ 
cussed it with the barefoot 
genius, M.F. Hussain. 
CompioflbyAcllte ChttleriM ' 
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THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 

ANNUAL CARTOON CONTEST-1988 

The Hindustan Times is casting its net far and Whip once again to rope in as 
many budding cartoonists as possible. The response to our first cartoon contest 
last year established one delightful fact: humour isjdlive in India and is waiting 
to be tapped. If you have the talent to make Indians laugh, try your luck. 

THEME: 

1. "The Future" 

2. Caricatures of prominent Indian/for^gn personalities 

PRIZES 

(in each category) 

1. HRST PRIZE : Rs. 15,000 

2. SECOND PRIZE : Rs. 10,000 

3. THIRD PRIZE : Rs. 5,000 

There will be 10 consolation prizes of Rs. 500 each. 
DEADLINE: Sunday, January 31, 1988. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 










\f ivek Vaswani’s serial, 
NaiDishayen, may have 
earned him a high spot on the 
popularity polls, but he is stiU 
feeling low as the word has 
spread that the young actor- 
tumed-producer is a shrewd 
manipulator. What first 
started the gossip was Vas- 
wani's coup in getting a 
prime-time slot, despite 
Doordarshan’s wariness of 
the theme of drug addiction 
ever since the Subah disas¬ 
ter. Recently, Vaswani and 
his unit members, Haroon 
Yusuf (who is the presenter) 
and director Irfaan met the 
press to clear their reputa¬ 
tion. “Our serial was scripted 
and submitted much before 
Subah was even conceived, “ 
asserted Vaswani putting to 
rest all speculation that 
thrived about plagiarism. 

‘The reason I was chosen to 
play the lead character was 
because of my acting experi- 
I ence and also my exposure 
to drug addicts. “ Moreover, 
Vaswani is also a crusader 
against drugs and seems to 
have found an echo of his 
thoughts in Yusuf, who is a 
pharmaceutical entrepreneur 
and runs a Delhi-based cen¬ 
tre, Ummeed, to battle the 
drugs menace. Later, a jury 
comprising a noted scribe, 
Mrs Louis Banks and Sheila 
Santani (of Unnati, a social 
service club) voted Nai Dis¬ 
hay en as the most popular 
serial on the idiot box, 
second only to Ramayan. 
How's that for an exercise in 
self-praise? 

XVfter the dismal failure of 
Purvaee, the subject of im¬ 
migrants returning to India is 
not looked upcm with favour 
by Doordarshan authorities. 
Not to be put down by the 
possible rejection of his se* 
rial, Amol Palekar went 
ahead and made a serial on 
the ‘forbidden’ subject, much 
to the chagrin of the Door¬ 
darshan authorities, who 
automatically turned it down. 
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Considering the fact that edr^ 
. Jier Amol had directed two 
r highly successful ^als, 
Kacbchi Dhoop and Na<}ab, 
one can understand his ctis- 
appointment now that his ^ 
third serial has been re¬ 
jected. 1'he aborted project 
had been directed by Sudesh 
Sial who had played the ex¬ 
superstar’s secretary in 
Naqab. 

T"ina Ghai's alleged ‘link¬ 
up’ with Ashok Kumar has 
won her more popularity 
than her role as the Punjabi 
gharwalli in Hum Hindustani. 
She is terribly disappointed 
now that both her serials, 




Tina Ghal and Ashok Kumar; 
bast buddies 

Bahadur Shah Zafar and Hum 
Hindustani, with Ashok 
Kumar have come to a close. 
Since she has been flooded 
with Hindi film offers, she 
has decided to avoid teUy- 
serials altogether, unless of 
course the role is '*zabar- 
dasr. 



(Top) Tha Ma/DMdlM tMm 
on thaaata: acting In 
a lil^daf•noa; Amd and ChKra 
Palakar: tnubbad by 











TT0 err is human, yet when 
the error is committed at an 
international event, it is un¬ 
pardonable. At the SAF 
Games being held in Calcut¬ 
ta, the women’s table tennis 
singles final was just over, 
and the medal winners’ 
names were being 
announced for the prize¬ 
giving ceremony. To her sur¬ 
prise and everyone else’s, 
Sejal Shah of India found her 



name being called to receive 
the bronze medal for the 
third place even though she 
had already lost! In an 
embarrassing mix-up, Sejal 
received the medal in place 
of Sijaran Shah of Nepal who 
was really the bronze medal 
winner. After the gold and 
silver winners were asked to 
come to the victory stand, 
Sejal’s name was also called 
out to receive the bronze 
medal much to the shock of 
all those present. Sejal was 
sitting with her teammates 
and despite her explanation 
that she had lost for the third 
place, the organisers and the 
Table Tennis Federation of 
India officials ushered her to 
the podium and the bronze 
medal was awarded to her. It 
was only after the ceremony 
was over that the organisers 
realised their blunder. Of 
course, like a good sport- 
sperson, Sejal later handed 
over the medal to a Nepalese 
official to be given to Sijaran 
Shah. 


lOPpSANDTRE^IbS 


^^f late participating in 
food contests seems to be 
the craze. Last month, the 
Maurya Capital Club in Delhi 
celebrated “Oktober Fest”, a 
re-creation of the German 
Beer Festival. The highlight 
of the evening was the beer¬ 
drinking contest in which 
contestants (on this occasion 
only men participated) were 
expected to finish a bottle of 
beer in the shortest time 
possible. Most contestants 
didn’t drink the beer—they 
gulped it down! 


Fmeader'sDigest, with a 
readership of 40 lakhs in 
India, recently awarded its 
50th Pegasus Award in rec¬ 
ognition of the outstanding 
advertisements that 
appeared in their magazine. 
The award which was insti¬ 
tuted in 1979 is based on the 
following criteria: how well 
the advertiser has pinpointed 
his target group, how power¬ 
ful and persuasive the mes¬ 



sage is, and how ig^aginative- 
ly the message has been 
conveyed. The award is an 
ongoing monitor Of the best 
advertisements inprint and 
has now become one of the 
most prestigious Awards in 
Indian advertising. But it has 
also meant sifting through a 
stupendous volume of ads. 
The organisers of the award 
have till now reviewed 7,503 
advertisements, in the nine 
years since the award was 
instituted, to select the best 
ads. 


THIS INDIA 



• MUZAFFARPUR: A son-in-law became the husband of 
his mother-fn-law breaking all traditions. Ram Chandra 
Ram of Shekpur village, under Ahiapur police station uf this 

' district, married his 55-year-old mother-in-law, Kaushalya 
} Devi, at a local temple here. The ceremony was attended 
[ by Ram Chandra Ram’s first wife who wept bitterly on 
I seeing her husband and mother as the new couple —The 
I Hindustan Times (J. Hasan, Bhagalpur) 

• PANAJI: An angry councillor used a samosa as a missile 
I to show hi$ displeasure against a fellow councillor in the 

Margao Municipal Council. Reportedly, an alleged offen¬ 
sive remark made by counciltor Anthony Gracias infuriated 
Babu A)gaonkar.« The latter responded by grabbing a 
samosa from hts plate and flinging it violently at the face of 
the other, When senior councillor Diieep Savdrdekar 
deme^ed an apology from Gracias for his alleged 
offensive remarkr the tatter insisted that it was for the other 
I. to tender his afiMogy for kinging a samosa at him—fnd/an 
Egress (a: Ij:..Gupta, NasikJ j 

e KOHtMA: The number of voters were found to exceed . I 
the total pbpulatfon, as per ttie final Hat, In sb( qbr^sfiWeh* r 
cies In. Na^iland whpre Assembly poHs were held Jn . 
Oocember^ The constituencies are: Otmapu#^-liI 
Gfiaspani-I, Tizit, Moka and Noklak. Acoording to the list 
released here, the total number of votei^ in pfruapur*! 
constituency was 31,436 wf^reas the total poppfaflort tn’; 
1961 was only 19.367, in other words 162 per 
voters than the actual population--The 
(Ramesh Nangla, Rohtak) V W -' 

P^MlOlariittnlryQlMniirM _ ■ ^ _ f " V .A-' 


NhiMrillOM: Otbaihii Deb 


diploma course in com¬ 
mercial art and crafts is not 
considered unusual but when 
it is co-sponsored by Silence 
and the Adult Continuing 
Education and Extension 
Centre of Calcutta’s Jadavpur 
University, it is a course with 
a difference. Silence is an 
organisation working for the 
deaf and dumb. Initially, a 
number of proolems were 
faced by the organisers of 
the course in the form of a 
communication barrier, pauc¬ 
ity of funds and, above all, an 
overwhelming anxiety as to 
whether the course could be 
run properly. Thanks to the 
efforts of the teachers and 
the benevolence of indi¬ 
viduals and groups, the 
course could be completed. 
At a function on 16 Novem¬ 
ber, Prof. Sankar Kumar 
Sen, vice-chancellor, Jadav¬ 
pur University, awarded cer¬ 
tificates to the successful 
students. 


he colours were striking, 
the photographs held an 
appeal for most people. The 
theme of the exhibition that 
was inaugurated by Union 
information and broadcasting 



Pranab Mukhar|aa (right) wHh 
AJIt Panja: capturing moods 


minister Ajit Papja was 
“humanity”. The photo¬ 
grapher whose roving lens 
captured the different poses 
and moods of people in the 
pictures that recently lined 
the walls of New Delhi's 
AlPAC’s gallery was Pranab 
Mukheijee. Besides Panja, 
another political bigwig who 
dropped by at the exhibition 
was Margaret Alva, 
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ARIES (21 Marcli-20 April) 

There will be opportunities 
m ^ improve your perform- 

ance. For those shoulder- 
mg added responsibilities, 
it will be a blessing in disguise. Business¬ 
men should avoid differences with their 
partner'^. Some of you might have a few 
financial problems, but do not worry be¬ 
cause you will get over them. Control your 
temper. Some of you may win a lottery 
Women might receive expensive gifts 
Good dales: 6, 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 5 
Favourable direction : North 


LEO (21 Jttly-20 Augiist) 

Those who are spendthrifts 
■jPBLv^ difficult to over- 

^ come this bleak financial 
period. Businessmen 
Siiutri'refrain from indulging in speculative 
Professionals should be tactful 
'Whfiev sealing with their superiors Your 
might be demanding. Matrimonial 
plan s should^^be postponed. You may 
^^J3jJ8^Tif,t()ro^ secret source or associa- 

•^PK*V' 

GattK dates: 9. 10 and 11 

Lucf^ numbers: 5. 6 and 8 
I favourable direction: South-west 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem* 
ber—20 December) This is 
an ideal period for ro- 
mance You will come in 
contaci with a member of 
the opposite sex. A good week for busi¬ 
ness affairs and socialising Treat your 
superiors with courtesy Be tactful while 
dealing with elders. Rely on your intuition 
because they will prove to be right There 
will be favourable changes for sportsmen. 
Look after your health 
Good dates: 8, 9 and ii 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


H TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

The time is just right for 
solving legal problems aris¬ 
ing from speculative ven¬ 
tures. Professionals will do 
well Businessmen will progress steadily 
Some of you will gam property and wealth 
from unexpected sources. The stars are 
favourable for marriage negotiations You 
might have to undertake a journey Take 
care of your health. Those with children 
might have to lace a few problems. 

Good dates: 7, 8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Since you will 
be facing a lot of financial 
‘ problems this week, cut 

down on your expenditure. 
^Otherwise the stars are favourable. For 
Tfsome government servants, a promotion is 
,i,p the offing. This is a favourable period for 
love and matrimonial affairs The domestic 
front will remain peaceful. Avoid pleasure 
trips Those above the age of 55. should be 
careful about their health during this period 
Good dates: 10, 11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-east 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
^^[1 I 20 January) This week is not 
V as favourable as the last 

one Strive tiard to please 
...M those in positions of au- 
thc.ily. Consult your friends and elders 
before you take any action. Businessmen 
must guard against deception You may be 
called upon to shoulder more responsibili¬ 
ties than usual. Do not take any impulsive 
decision. A secret association will prove to 
be fruitful. This is a good period for lovers. 
Good dates: 6, 8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This IS a week of mixed 
^ j fortunes Refrain from 

I arguing with your em- 

ployers. Relatives will keep 
you busy throughout the week. Do not mix 
business with pleasure Take care of your 
health Businessmen should not make new 
investments as there are chances of incur¬ 
ring losses A pleasure trip is in the offing 
Employees might receive a promotion. 
Artistes and writers will gam recognition. 
Good dates: 6, 8 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


libra (21 September—20 
October) Businessmen will 
get lucrative offers By 
acting according to your 
intuition, you could avoid 
most of your problems. Those who are 
employed will win the praise of their super¬ 
iors At home, be tactful while dealing with 
eiders. A change of residence is likely 
Social engagements will keep you busy. 
Bachelors should be prepared for wedding 
bells 

Good dates: 9, 10 and 11 

Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-east 


a AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) This is a week of 
mixed fortunes. Economi¬ 
cally this IS a bleak period 
and you will have to draw 
Cipon your savings Businessmen and pro¬ 
fessionals must not act hastily. A close 
friend might deceive you. This is a favour¬ 
able period for those in love. It is time to 
catch up with your correspondence The 
domestic front will remain calm A promo¬ 
tion is likely 

Good dates: 7, 10 and 12 

Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 8 
Fawourable direction: East 


CANCER (21 Juno-20 July) 

^ favourable 
period for love and matri- 
mony. Do not indulge in 
speculative ventures be¬ 
cause you will not be successful Letters 
might bring depressing news Friends and 
relatives may misunderstand you. You are 
likely to be overcome with personal prob¬ 
lems, but do not despair as the tides of 
fortune will soon turn in your favour. 

Good dates: 8, 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A difficult.week 
lies ahead of you. Plans 
made during the course of 
this week can only be ex¬ 
ecuted later. Guard against people who will 
try to humiliate you. Do not take any 
important decision this week. Avoid spicy 
food and keep a check on your diet. Those 
employed in the public sector may get a 
promotion. Postpone matrimonial plans. 
Good dates: 7, 11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) If you continue to 
concentrate on your pro- 
Lr fession, you will achieve 

success Your friends and 
relatives will contribute to your success. A 
pleasant surprise awaits you at the end of 
the week. Look after the health of your 
family members. You will enjoy socialising 
throughout this week—this will boost your 
confidence 

Good dates: 6. 7 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 2, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


Star Paitnars: Cancer—Libra 


Though the Cancerean man is always on the lookout for greener pastures, the Libran woman may be able to hold his 
interest by her devotion. Since he places a great importance on sex, she has to channelise her interest in that 
direction. The couple will be able to live peacefully despite a few differences, 
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MAHAKUMBAKONAM 


MANEKA 

ADMIRES 

HEGDE 


actress has been sulking 
ever since MGR returned 
from his prolonged stay in 
the US, partly because of the 
reinduction of arch-rival 
Veerappan. Npw, however, 




Hegde and Manaka QandhI: good frianda 

I -j 

t must be the strangest the chief minister himself has 
mutual admiration society made the split final, or at 


I t must be the strangest 
mutual admiration society 
of all. Ramakrishna Hegde 
and Maneka Gandhi. While 
nobody can work out what 
they have in common (after 
all, Hegde was jailed during 
Sanjay*s Emergency) the two 
continue to praise each other 
to all and sundry, regardless 
of the looks of disbelief on 
their friends' faces. 

And though Chandra 
Shekhar scuttled Hegde s 
’ plans to bring Maneka (with 
Dumpy in tow) into the Jana¬ 
ta Party, the friendship be¬ 
tween the other Mrs Gandhi 
and Karnataka's chief minis¬ 
ter endures. One happy re¬ 
sult of it has been that sever¬ 
al endangered tigers (see 
story elsewhere in this issue) 
have found a new home in 
Karnataka because Maneka 
was able to persuade Hegde 
to take them. 


HAS MGR 

DUMPED 

JAYALALITHA? 

T he MGR-Jayalalitha split 
seems to finally be offi¬ 
cial. The 39-year-old ex- 

; ‘ i|iiNMye-f80?o«i4twiw7 


least as final as political 
break-ups are ever likely to 
be, telephonically ordering 
party MLAs and MPs not to 
contact the once-powerful 

Jayalalltha: out of favour 


MGR heroine. This prop¬ 
aganda against the party 
propaganda secretary has 
been a long time in the mak¬ 
ing, if Tamil Nadu observers 
are to be believed. The 
ladv s declining relationship 
with the Congress(I) is said 
to be one of the reasons. The 
other is that Ms Jayalalitha 
has simply made too many 
enemies with her style of 
functioning, and the fact that 
she has been imposed upon 
the party, rather than bred in 
it, like, say. the once and 
fill lire number two, R.M. 
Veerappan. 


PUBLIC 

MONEY, 

PRIVATE 

FEUDS 

S omehow or the other, 
Poojary and Hegde man¬ 
age to cross swords with 
each other, though never 
directly, since the two are 
not on talking or writing 
terms, according to Poojary. 






The latest occasion for them 
to do so, is the largest-ever 
loan mela planned for 5 De¬ 
cember in Bangalore. Pooj¬ 
ary is allegedly exhorting 
bank officials in his inimitable 
style to gear up to dispense 
Rs 30 crores to more than 
one lakh women in the gar¬ 
den city. Hegde, an acerbic 
critic of the melas, has this 
time decided to play the join- 
them-if-you-can't- beat-them 
game. His parly has been 
itself sending hundreds of 
applications to Poojary's 
office on behalf of deserving 
women. Now, if their 
nominees are rejected, as 
Hegde perhaps hopes, he 
can finally prove that the loan 
mela scheme is a political 
hoax. Meanwhile, hectic pre¬ 
parations are on in both 
camps for the mela, and it is 
the bank officers who are 
caught in the crossfire. 


EXAM 

CHEATERS 

BEWARE 

T rust NTR to come up 
with something like this. 
Other governments, when 
fared with the sticky problem 
of mass copying in university 
exammalions, have simply 
looked the other way. Not 
the high-flying actor-CM of 
Andlira Pradesh, who pndes 
himself on a direct approach 
to people's problems. The 
Tclugu Desam government 
has proposed that those 
caught cheating at exams, 
with or without the conni- • 
vance of the teachers or 
examiners be sentenced to 
prison terms and/or fines. 
Now that should receive 
mixed reactions depending 
on whether they rely on 
cogging to get through their 
written tests. But thapolitic- 
al will it displays is in sha^ 
contrast to tlie dilly-dallying 
of the government on the 
various charges levelled by 
the hapless Srinivasulu Red¬ 
dy against the powerful son- 
in-law Chandrababu Naidu. 




FERTILISER 
FOR WHAT? 

S ometime ago, the Ferti¬ 
liser Association of In¬ 
dia, a body of private manu¬ 
facturers of fertilisers, came 
out with a statement alleging 
that there were ulterior mo¬ 
tives behind the massive im¬ 
ports of fertilisers this year. 
Despite the unprecedented 
drought, the government had 
imported 200 metric tonnes 
of fertiliser in June this year. 
The manufacturers argued 
that there was no need to 
import fertilisers this year. 
And even if there was, the 
government could have re¬ 
leased indigenous production 
to meet the demand. 
Apparently, the imports had 
been orderdd by one of the 
ministers for chemicals and 
fertilisers because he was 
told by certain “power brok¬ 
ers” in the government that 
if he did not import 700 
metric tonnes of fertilisers 
from certain foreign com¬ 
panies, he would lose his 
ministerial post in the next 
cabinet reshuffle. Since the 
import was absolutely un¬ 
necessary, there was stiff 
resistance from the minister. 
But finally he settled for 200 
metric tonnes. No wonder 
we are now faced with a 
fertiliser glut. 


NO PLACE FOR 
WOMEN 

S trange are the ways of 
the Youth Congress(I). 
Even when it comes to orga¬ 
nising a women’s convention, 
men are busy trying to outdo 
women. Despite her enthu¬ 
siasm and willingness to 
organise the show, Reena 
Kumari, a young MLA from 
Uttar Pradesh and general 
secretary of the UP Youth 
Congress, was deliberately 
left out of the preparations 
for a women's convention 
organised by the UP Youth 
Congress(I) on 19 Novem¬ 
ber, Indira Gandhi’s birth¬ 
day, in Lucknow. And in¬ 
stead of allowing a woman to 



Reona Kumari: tidollnad 

preside over the meeting, 
the UP Youth Congress(l) 
cliief, Santosh Singh, 
appointed himself president 
of the women's convention. 


WILL SHOURIE 
LOSE OUT 
AGAIN? 

A re the cnisadcrs falling 
out? 'I'here are persis¬ 
tent rumours in Delhi that 
Anin Shourie, the Indian Ex¬ 
press's determined editor, is 
no longer In Seth Ramnath 
Goenka’s good books. While 
many people have their 
doubts about Shourie's vehe¬ 
mence in attacking the Prime 
Minister, nobody can ques¬ 
tion either his sincerity or his 
integrity. But what about 
Sethji? A story doing the 
rounds has it that Gocnka 
never wanted to fight Rajiv: 


Arun Shourto: In trouble? 



his battle was with Dhirubhai 
Ambani. Novf has got 
himself into a fight he didn't 
want and—in the process— 
tied himself up in knots over 
liis building.«id hjs Dr Brin- 
er, he may do a deal with the 
^ government. In that case, 

* willShourie lose out a second 
time? 


FRIENDS CAN 
REDONE 
AWAY WITH 

I t seems that R^ivGandhi 
has finally become con¬ 
vinced that there is no sub¬ 
stitute for experienced, loyal 
politicians and things cannot 
be left entirely in the hands 
of bureaucrats or personal 
friends. The appointment of 
Jitendra Prasad, MP, in place 
of Amitabh Bachchan, to the 
five-member high-powered 
implementation committee 
for the Jawaharlal Nehru 
centenary celebrations and 
40th anniversary of Indian 
independence is quite signifi¬ 
cant in this regard. Prasad 
was brought in as AICC(I) 
general secretary and 
spokesman of the party in 
the wake of the late Srikant 
Verma’s removal from the 
post. The other members of 
the committee are Gopi 
Arora, Sam Pitroda, Sarla 
Grewal and Romi Chopra. 
Jitendra Prasad's appoint¬ 
ment has aroused the hopes 
of many senior Congressmen 
who have been in the political 
wilderness for long. 


KESRI RUNS 

YOUTH 

CONGRESS 

T he appointment of Guru- 
das Kamat as the new 
Youth Congress(l) president 
appears to have brought the 
organisation under the com¬ 
plete control of senior AlC- 
C(I) office-bearers, particu¬ 
larly the AlCC(i) treasurer. 
Sitaram Kesri. The AICC 


treasurer’s job is basically 
that of a moneylender’s; 
Kesri is an important man in 
every front organisation of 
the Congress(I). It is to him 
that the organisations have 
to go for their funds, even 
after the Congress(I) presi¬ 
dent, Rajiv Gandhi, has sanc¬ 
tioned them. But Kesri 
appears to have gone a step 
ahead: he has made himself a 
proxy Youth Congress(I) 
leader. His house these days 
is a virtual durbar o( Youth 
Congress(I) members. 
Among the frequenters is 
Gurudas Kamat himself. And 
Kesri wants to give the im¬ 
pression that Kamat is his 
protege, and it was he who 




Gurudas Kamat: Nehru’s man 

was instrumental in getting 
him appointed as the Youth 
Congress(I) chief.The truth. 
IS that Kesri is only trying to . 
exploit the young man. 







On the subject of Gurudas 
Kamat: there is a great deal 
of disillusionment within the ^ 
Youth Congress over his 
appointment. His predeces¬ 
sor, Anand Sharma, was 
criticised for spending too I 
much time on international 
affairs but nobody disputed 
that he was a gentleman 
whose loyalty to the Con- 
gress(I) was beyond dispute. 
The trouble with Kamat is 
that he i» regarded as an 
Arun Nehru man who is still 
loyal to his portly master. 

Says a Youth Congress 
member bitterly: ’’Judging by 
Kamat’s appointment, who 
says that Nehru is no longer 
powerful?” 
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watdiing my Brando. V 
Fm not watcning 
anything! 

Good. I knew you 
were not like other 
girls... 



What do i/ou mean, 
other girls? 

Well, when I went 

jogging 

morning... 
Goodness! Yon went 
jogging in this? 

Ya. And they 
watched me with 
starry eyes... 

And i/ou thought you're 
a film star? 

Well, Brando will 
alway.s have fans... 
Count me out! Goodbye 
Godfather! 

Hey, come back! 
What for? 

A last tango 
to begin with... 

Go jogging !. 
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In the last few months the price of 
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the gold crazy Indians be able to 
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indepth report. 
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Did the government select the 
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objections of the army? Why did 
the powers-that-be ignore the 
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. Arun Nehnir once a powerful 
tnfaiister and an ally of Rajiv 
f Gandhi, is today the Prime 
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scandal and the Jan 
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OPINION 


SEXOLOGY FOR 
ALL 

T he cover story (Sex and 
the troubled Indian, 22 — 
28 November) was an 
eyeopener for many an Indi¬ 
an. Dr Kothari deserves full 
appreciation for his pioneer¬ 
ing work in the field of sexol¬ 
ogy. His work also deserves 
pubhcity. However, to say 
that “even qualified physi¬ 
cians do not know what to do 
in cases of sexual dysfunc¬ 
tion" would be a distortion of 
facts. 1 am a surgeon and 
have treated quite a few 
patients suffering from sex¬ 
ual maladjustments and mis¬ 
conceptions. The fact that I 
am not specially qualified in 
sexology does not affect my 
treatment. I am sure there 
are many other doctors in 
India who share the experi¬ 
ence. 

Or S. Smnanta, Khangpur 
(WmiBmigai) 

■ I wonder what you have 
tried to convey in your re¬ 
port. What makes you feel 
that a majority of Indians are 
troubled about sex? The 
increasing population and 
flourishing sex trade proves 
that you are wrong. Sexual 
disorders are like any other 
medical problems. There is 
no point in talking about a 
small per cent of people who 
can afford the luxury of con¬ 
sulting sexologists. The rich 
who vist the likes of Dr 
Kothari—paying a fee of Rs 
l,00(>—to find out how they 
can enjoy sex better, treat 
the whole thing as a hobby. 
You say that Dr Kothari does 
not like to advedtee himself 
but i think ftm hltm done just 
that on his behalf. 

N.LfLtlaa, Bombay 
OBobonoMn) 


■ The “Indian" you talk ab¬ 
out is the Indian woman and 
not the Indian man. The men 
have enough access to por¬ 
nographic books and blue 
films and are fully aware of 
the anatomy of the female 
sex. They know how to en¬ 
joy sex but simply do not 
care about the needs of their 
partners. They refer to 
women as the weaker sex. 

But the Indian women should 
be aware of their needs and 
options. Let us not forget 
that Kamasutra originated in 
India. 

P.5. Ramalakahml, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradeah) 

■ Your cover story was ex¬ 
cellent. Just as you have 
pointed out, the so-called sex 
tonics should be banned. It is 
strange that the Medical 
Council of India has still not 
realised that such things are 
only a means to exploit the 
people. It is also a wonder 
that in this modem age, we 
have movies like Gupt Cyan 
which spread myths and mis¬ 
conceptions. If a qualified 
person like Dr Kothari—who 
is on the board of Forum, 

Pent House and Archives of 
Sexual Behavior. USA —is 
available then why is he not 
being taken on the panel of 
the Indian Film Censor 
Board? 

DrHaHah Bhata, New Delhi 

■ It is a fact that but for Dr 
Kothari, sex education could 
not have developed in India. 

It would be a good idea to 
serialise his book in your 
magazine. I 

Dr O. Narayan Reddy, Madna 
(TamUNaAi) 


A 


■ The average Indian feels 
that sex is something dirty 
and sinful. Perhaps he enjoys 
a sex life, but does so only 
with a guilty conscience. 

DJ. Patro, Bhubaneawar 
(Oriaaa) 

■ The story on sexology was 
a welcome relief after all 
those monotonous reports 
on Bofors, Sri Lanka and the 
drought. Dr Kothari de¬ 
serves a Nobel Prize. 
SyedAkheel* Huaaain, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradeah) 


RIGHT AND 
WRONG 

C ontrary to wlwt has 
appeared in M. J. 
Akbar's column 22-- 

28 November), Kamnath 
Goenka did not recruit 
Motherland staffers for Indi¬ 
an Express when the former 
paper was banned during the 
Emergency. D. N. Singh, 
the only Motherland sVdfier 
to join the Indian Express at 
that time was with Indian 
Express even before he 
worked with Motherland. A 
few other Motherland staf¬ 
fers who joined Indian Ex¬ 
press did so before Mother- 
/anefwasbanned and that too 
for personal reasons. 

Many Motherland staffers 
struggled hard before they 
could find an opening else¬ 
where. I salute these men 
for their ability, integrity and 
endurance. M. J. Akbar, as a 
distinguished editor, should 
admire them and not take 
them as a case in point in his 
special pleading for the 
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establishment. 

1 hope the columnist’s 
allegation that V.P. Singh, in 
his younger days, had 
favoured shuddhi is not as 
imaginary as his story about 
the Motherland staffers. 
Anyway, I like to point out 
that conversion and reconver¬ 
sion had the blessings even 
of MaulanarMohammed Ali 
and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mohammed Ali was not a 
Maulana by virtue of his 
knowledge of Islamic lore. 

He and his brother, Shaukat 
Ah, were honoured as 
Maulanas for their “T'abligh" 
activities. He had once said 
that half the Harijans should 
be handed over to the Mus¬ 
lims for conversion. 

Gandhiji, on his part, 
wrote: “The majority of the 
Muslims of India are con¬ 
verts to that faith from 
Hinduism through force of 
circumstances. They are still 
Hindus in many essential 
ways, and in a free progres¬ 
sive India, they would find it 
the most natural thing in the 
world (o revert to their 
ancient faith and ways of 
life. “ 

K. R. Malkanh New Delhi 

M. J. Akbar replies: My 
apologies to my respected 
senior colleague if I have 
erred about when the 
Motherland staffers joined 
the Express; that they 
joined, however, is con¬ 
firmed by Mr Malkani. What 
one finds more interesting is 
the contradictory attitude to¬ 
wards shuddhi. MrMalkani 
hopes that my **aUegatioff* is 
not "'unaginary'', but then 
uses the example of Maulana 
Mohammed Ali and a quota¬ 
tion tom Gandhi to justify 
the practice. I have no idea 
why Mohammed Ali's name 
was dragged in. The very 
excitable Maulana was a 
Nationalist who worked 
clq^ely with Gandhi during 
the khilafat phase of the 
freedom movement; but then 
drifted towards the League, 
becoming by the end of his 
life, quite a rabid Muslim 
communalist of which breed 
there has never been any 
shortage. As for Gandhi: f <h' : 
not know in which context 











the MahatmB said this, but 
you can open virtually any 
chapter in the eight volumes 
of Tendulkar*s biography of 
Gandhi and find sufficient evi¬ 
dence of his great conceni 
for minorities, and of his 
cpnviction that they must be 
allowed to live with their own 
identity, in theL own coun¬ 
try. His challenge to Hindu 
chauvinists like the members 
of the RSS H'as open and 
unambiguous. The cunvnt 
selective use of Gandhi by 
the organisation which bred 
men like Godse is a very 
interesting development. 

May I just quote one of the 
thousands of similar state¬ 
ments of the Mahatma: this 
one is from his famous 
speech in August 1942 after 
the Quit India Resolution was 
passed: * Those Hindus who, 
like Dr Moonje and Shri 
Savarkar, believe in the doc¬ 
trine of the sword may seek 
to keep the Musalmans 
under the Hindu domination. 

I do not represent that sec¬ 
tion. I represent the Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr Malkani and the RSS- 
BJP leadership still have not 
given up their dreams of a 
Hindu Rashtra, as the cur¬ 
rent speeches of the Rajmata 
ofScindia prove. 

/ wish a respected person 
like Mr Malkani had not used 
a phrase like '^special plead¬ 
ing for the establishment'’. I 
expect a little more from 
him. He should know that 
these arguments are not per¬ 
sonal; they are discussions 
about political ideas and their 
role in the shaping of modem 
India. In fact, on the occa¬ 
sions when we have met 
there has never been any 
personal problem between 
us, and I hope that situation 
will continue. What I have 
said publicly, and will con¬ 
tinue to say, is that I hope 
the establishment in Delhi 
never falls into the hands of 
Hindu chauvinists, people 
who can never win an elec¬ 
tion on their own but are 
constantly in search of a 
piggy baik on which they can 
ride. Unable to sell its 
L&uns, the RSS keeps sear¬ 
ching 6jr a convenient 
Kerensky. __ 


NO MID-TERM 
POLL 

T here is nopossibility of a 
mid-tenn poll, because 
Prime Minister Rajv Gandhi, 
who has the power to decide 
on it. is happy with his pre¬ 
sent position in l^arliament 
(Will Rajiv go for a poll? 

15—21 November). All this 
talk of a mid-term poll was 
started by the ConKress(l) 
high command with the 
objective of diverting the 




Rajiv Gandhi 

attention of the public as well 
as the party MPs who were 
threatening a revolt. Indira 
Gandhi did go in for a mid¬ 
term poll, but it happened 
under peculiar circumst¬ 
ances—and partly on account 
ot Mrs Gandhi’s dependence 
on the communist parties. In 
the event of a parliamentary 
poll, the credibility of the 
Prime Minister will be the 
deciding factor; unfortunate¬ 
ly for him, Rajiv Gandhi does 


not have much credibility left 
now. It is evident that even 
schoolchildren do not believe 
that their Prime Minister is 
inno4*enl—the jokes and car¬ 
toons in the children’s maga¬ 
zines say it all. 
V.Smi»r,NewDelM 


THE CASE OF 
THEPSEUDOS 

Y our story (Dress code, 
15—21 November) was 
thought-provoking. Some 
people acquire pseudo¬ 
celebrity status and start 
masquerading as intellec¬ 
tuals. They consider it to be 
their birthright to gatecrash 
whereever they choose to 
and wear whatever dress 
they want. They do not mind 
play mg a foreign game in a 
foreign attire. They do not 
mind cultivating a foreign ac¬ 
cent or even having a foreign 
wife. But they object to 
dress restrictions in private 
clubs. 

As for Indian dresses, ev¬ 
erything except wliat Mahat¬ 
ma (janclhi wore, is a legacy 
of foreign invasions and 
domination. Besides, in our 
country, dress restrictions 
are not only imposed in pri¬ 
vate clubs but in other places 
as well: cricketers do not 
enter the field in kurta py¬ 
jamas and advocates do not 
argue their cases in jeans. 
Dress restrictions are even 
imposed in certain places of 
worship, if we have to keep 
pace with some of our so- 
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called celebrities—be¬ 
lieve in everything; wdstem 
but become Indians when it 
comes to wearing kurta py¬ 
jamas and playing the sitar— 
then the soldiers of the Indi¬ 
an army will soon have to 
wear dhotis, and march to 
the tune of sbenais. 

Aalwtoah Mlaltn, Amra 
(UHarPi^mM 


CHANGED 
CONSTITUENCY 

I n your profile ot Arif 
Mohammad Khan (Stormy 
petrel from UP. 15;-21 
November), you have said 
that Mr Khan had defeated 
me in the December 1984 
Lok Sabha elections. Howev¬ 
er. Mr Khan had then 
changed his constituency 
from Kanpur to Baharaich 
and so the pleasure and hon¬ 
our of defeating me went to 
N.C. Chaturvedi 
SyedShahabuddin, NawOeiM 

FORHANS, NOT 
COLGATE 

liile going tlirough your 
cover story (The one- 
tnan industry, 1 — 7 Novem¬ 
ber), one gets a clear picture 
of the life of a thoroughly 
professional cricketer. 
However, there are a few 
errors in the report. Accord¬ 
ing to your chart. Sunil 
Gavaskar has modelled for 
Colgate. Hut he lias actually 
modelled for Forhans tooth¬ 
paste. Also, you have over¬ 
looked some important ad 
campaigns involving the 
cricketer-—like the Cherry 
Blossom white shoe polish 
and the Yamaha RX= 100 
mobike ads. 

Ra/atBalM Dehra Dun (Uttar 
Pradaah) 




CORRECTION 

r he photograph published 
with the report (The Jan 
Morcha gains, 1—7 Novem¬ 
ber) is not of Bhajaman Be- 
hera but that of Orissa food 
and supplies minister, Hari- 
har Karan. 

The error is regretted — 
Editor 
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Now that Arif and 
Shahabuddin are allies... 


A ny mainline political party in India—or front, 
for that matter—has to work on tlie princi¬ 
ple of consensus. This, in fact, is Mahatma 
Gandhi's political legacy. Much to the irritation of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, for instance, Gandhi would 
advocate a place for even the talukdars and 
feudals in the Congress ranks, while encouraging 
his own forms of land reform on the other. (If 
anything has changed in the Congress it is only 
for the worse: while the leftists have dis¬ 
appeared from the tricolour ranks, the Prime 
Minister still gives implicit sanction to the most 
garish display of feudal ostentation with his 
presence at a Scindia-Jammu marital alliance 
And, incidentally, an Opi^sition party like the 
BJP, so very quick to seize any opportunity to 
embarrass Rajiv Gandhi's government, very 
conveniently loses its voice when the movement 
conies to criticise the huge government and 
individual spending, all in the cause of making 
this the “wedding of the century”. What else can 
you expect of a party led by a Scindia lady?) 
Even on social issues, the Congress reflected a 
substantial range of differences. From Maulana 
Azad to Sardar Patel could be a pretty long 
distance. But there were certain irreducibles on 
which Gandhi's Congress would not—could 
not—compromise. One was nationalism, and 
with that all its attendant implications, the chief 
of them being Gandhian secularism. One says 
Gandhian secularism advisedly because there is 
also atheistic, or communist, secularism. And so 
Gandhi could not find a place in his parly for a 
leader of the RSS like Savarkar or even an 
enemy, as he made quite clear in his definitive 
speech at the 1942 session of the Congress after 
the Quit India resolution was pass^. Gandhi 
called Savarkar a Hindu who lived by the sword. 

llie point, of course, is that even for the most 
generous consensus-creator there is a cut-off 
point. In the churning crucible of Opposition 
politics, there is a great deal that one has learnt 
to accept if not necessarily to understand, but 
one thing that I never thought I would live to see 
Was the political marriage of Arif Mohamma^I 
Khan and Syed Shahabuddin. This is not because 
they might have very strong individual personal¬ 
ity proMems, but because of the positions they 
took on the Muslim Personal Law. (Before we 
go any further one might as well mention that 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave repeated guarantees, in 
speeches and in writing—^look at thO vNehru- 
Jinnah correspondence, for example—that there | 


After 

Shahebi^’e 
caN for a boycott 
ofsomethbigai 
sacroaanetas 


ovartheBaM, 
Masjid issue, the 
Janata national 
exacutiva 
fonnaliy 
axonaratad 
Shahabuddin from 
anywrongKloing. 
In other words/R 
formally endorsed 
Shahabuddin^s 
cafl for a boycott 
of Republic Day 



would be no interference with the Muslim 
Personal Law in Congress-ruled India.) 

Arif Mohammad Khan resigned from the 
Union government on this issue, and told the 
world that Rajiv Gandhi was no longer fit to rule 
India because, by passing this Bill, he had 
appeased Muslim fundamentalism in India. This 
was no ordinary decision for, it is from this point 
that the challenge to Rajiv Gandhi begins. Before 
this, the young Prime Minister was an undis¬ 
puted hero dipped in some special potion of 
virtue. But on this issue Arif, and journalists like 
Arun Shourie, broke with Rajiv Gandhi. And 
who, for them, was the archetypal Muslim 
fundamentalist? Why, Syed Shahabuddin, of 
course. Throw your mind back to the passions of 
Ihose days. Arif wanted to end the life of an 
elected government of the Union of India over 
appeasement to Shahabuddin. Now, he and 
Shahabuddin are pillars of the same alliance. 
How? Has Syed Shahabuddin suddenly become a 
Marxist liberal? 

It is, in fact, more embarrassing for Arif 
Mohammad Khan that the Janata national execu¬ 
tive chose the very week of the alliance 
announcement to restate categorically, and un¬ 
mistakably, that it stood by Syed Shahabuddin’s 
politics. It was Madhu Dandavate who raised the 
Shahabuddin issue within the Janata Party, and 
after Shahabuddin's call this year for a boycott by 
Muslims of something as sacrosanct as Republic 
Day, over the Babri Masjid issue. The Janata 
national executive formally exonerated Syed 
Shahabuddin from any wrong-doing. In other 
words, it formally endorsed Shahabuddin's call 
for a boycott of Republic Day. So it was not as if 
Shahabuddin had changed his stance on anything, 
or that the Janata had distanced itself from its 
controversial Muslim leader. What has made Aiif 
suddenly treat all this as acceptable? 

These questions will not go away, because 
these are real issues. The three-party Jan 
Morcha alliance has offered itself as a govern* 
ment-in-waiting; it has .the quite legitimate 
desire to trounce R$v Gandhi in the ne^ 
general elections. The alliance says that Rs^ 
Gandhi is bad for the country, and that his 
policies are disastrous for the nation, and that it 
will rescue our country from Rajiv Gandhi^ 
mistakes if elected in the next national poll, ^air 
enough, but then I have to know what is this 
alliance*s polky on as critical an issue, 
minorities. Thm.has to be, after all, a ;; 

i ^ SMaWY 
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(Left to right) Arun Nehru, V.P. Singh and Arif Mohammad Khan: what la their view on minorities and Punjab? 


agreed programme of this alliance if it is to write ||||||||||||||m terrorists demanding Khalistan or not? Do 

a manifesto. Surely, its total manifesto cannot be 
one sentence: Rajiv Gandhi is evil. Consequent¬ 
ly, I would like to know whether this alliance 
endorses the Arif Mohammad Khan line on 
minorities or the Syed Shahabuddin line. Isn't 
that a legitimate query to people who want to run 
our lives for at least five years, if not more? 

You cannot hope, in politics, to wish the 
contradiction away by ignoring it; silence is not 
an answer. The people will demand a more 
credible answer. Nor is this the only major 
contradiction. Take Punjab, and, believe me, if 
you want to form the next government in Delhi, 
you have to take a position on Punjab. I hope that 
much should be obvious. What is the three- 
party, one Morcha alliance’s position on Punjab? 

I presume if this alliance wins the election, Aen 
either Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh or Mr 
Chandra Shekhar will be Prime Minister; in any 
case they will be the two most important 
leaders. Do they agree on Puqjab? 

Mr Chandra Shekhar has held a most consis¬ 
tent view on the Punjab situadcm—it is admirable 
consistency, given the fact that not m^y people 
agree with him. He believes that Delhi must t^ 
to all the various Akafi factions, including the 
Khalistani element. He has made it veiy clear 
that Delhi must open a dialog with terrorists 
also. The Janata Party has indicated where it 
stands on the Punjab problem by sui^rting the 
4 , idea of Professor Darshan Singh Ragi's inarch to 
l}elhL Rnjiv Gandhi indicated his position by 
putting under house arrest, and ^persing 
the march. Where do V.P. Singh and his dose 
Meutenant Arun Nehru stand on the issue? Do 
; jtbey ag^ that Delhi must open ^ I 

yv igMmY 
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tney enaorse uarsnan Mngn Kagi s march to 
Delhi or not? I am afraid you cannot escape by 
hiding behind silence. The issue is far too serious 
for that. Punjab, for me, is a life-and-death 
matter. It affects the unity and integrity of my 
country. And therefore, 1 demand that every 
political party or alliance make it crystal clear 
what precisely it will do about Punjab. The 
problem is simply too serious to be left to silence 
or evasion. By all means, criticise Rajiv Gandhi 
on how he is handling Punjab if you like—but let 
me know where you stand. Do not duck the 
question. 

There are any number of similar questions. 
Just take one more, largely because it is on the 
same theme, of national unity and integrity. The 
unity of India is vulnerable not only in Ptoyab but 
also in Kashmir. What is the alliance's policy- 
position on the Muslim United Front in Kashmir? 

I think they are a dangerous ragtag of violent 
secessionists and theocrats who would haiH>ily 
break up our country given the sli^test chance. 

I am convinced tlwt they are thewats, danger¬ 
ous and anti-hational. Syed Shahabuddin has 
given them a certificate of approval. He thinks 
that they are not secessionists. We must know if 
Mr. Vishwamth Pratap Singh and Mr Arun Nehru 
endoi^e this position. We must know whether 
Mr Arif Mohammad Khan agrees. After all, they 
are all going to be colleagues and ministers in the 
same government when the evil government of 
Rajiv GAndhi is smashed to smithereens in the 
next elections. So, please let us kqow. 

What can one say? When Arif Mohammad 
Khan and Syed Shahabuddin become allies, 
whei:e does that leave the rest of us? q 
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The unsiing leaders of India’s 
Brown Revolution are looking forward 
to a bright export future! 

Read why Mr. M.(]. Dominic predicts that (^ocoa cultivation 
will give a new thrust to India’s economy by earning 

valuable foreign e.vchange in the coming years. , 


“Todav. ((KYia-hascd iiidusnifs aic 
asking fo! inoic and inoic* (iocoa. and 
world demand is me reasmg sharpiv. 

With ihc litmefiis of (iadbuiy's re¬ 
search and assistant e, farmers like me 
will help fxiost India's economy wilh 
increasing ex|K)rl earnings. ’ 

It is farmers like M C Dominic 
who are leading die ievolution m 
C(K‘oa prodiKiion. Indi.i h.is the 
poieniial to become a major (Iim oa e\- 
|X)riei widi theii determined efforts 
anci the solid support they gel Irom 
Cadbury's. 

1965 — Cadbury’s 
pioneering vision 
takes shape 

1965 marked the tinning point tot 
('.ocoa in India, when Cadburv’s 
pioneered (axoa (uliivaiion by im^ 
porting seedlings, setimg np an 80 
herlare jilantalion at Wvnad m Keiala 
and dr\eluping ciiltiv.ition ie(hnk|iK's 
to prove the feasibililv ol giowing 
Ca)toa heie. 

Over the next five ye.irs, Cadbury’s 
set up seedling nuiseries and distii- 
buted aO lakh seeeflings free ol (barge 
to farmers in |K)tential (Jocoa-giowing 


Cadbury’s wins 
Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber Award 

In 1975, the Indian Merchants* 


Chamhei Te(ognised (.adhinv’s 
pion(‘<'i iiig /cal .md eflons in promot¬ 
ing (axoa (ullivation m India. I he 
company was given an Award foi its 
ma|oi role m mliodutmg this siucess- 
lul new crop to (fiis tounli \ 

Cadbury’s 
commitment to the 
future of Cocoa 

Cadhmv’s t-ocoa /Vdvisoiv Seivice 
provides fanners with seedlings, feiti- 
li/eis and pt'siicidt's. Cadhuiy’s Cocoa 
Advisois navel ail ovei the Ccxoa- 
growing <iteas giving taimcrs advue 
and assistaiKt* in all aspeds of (itxoa 
(nltivation. 

Special Cocoa (iolletlion CVnires 
have also lieen set up foi the convem- 
eiue of these farmers 

Extension of area 
under Cocoa 
cultivation 

I he success ol (axoa in Kerala, 
Karnataka and lainil Nadu has 
prompred faimens in neighbouring 
Andhra Pradesh to fake an interest in 
this i>ew crop. And (’adhiiry's Ccxoa 
Advisory Scivice is already there ex¬ 
tending its help and advice to farmers 
111 these a teas as well. 



M.C. DOMINIC 

“Cocoa, is rapidly groxmig 
into the future crop for Kerala. 

It is likely to be a leading export earner 
for Indian agriculture.” 


Cadbury’s role in 
Cocoa research 

lo fully ex[)l()ie the immense 
potential for CcKoa m India, Cad- 
bniv’s has long Ix'en involved in re¬ 
scan h. At its own plantation in 
Wynad. liials and experiments aie 
condiuieci to iiiijiiovc cultivanon 
lc*( Imkjiies. In addition, C-acIbury’s in 
India has liill access lo research done 
elsevvheie m rhe world hv Caclhmv- 
Sc hweppes. 

Cocoa laiineis in India are cliiect 
beneficiaries ol the* knowledge gamed 
from all this le.scanh, through the in- 
foiIllation and .iclvice they get iiom 
Cadbury’s (’exoa Advisois, 

Now. Cadbury’s is limdmg a major 
long-teim project at (he Caxoa Re¬ 
search Clenlie at the Keiala Agricultu¬ 
ral Univeisitv. fhis jxojc'cl is aiinc'd at 
achieving higher jircxluc livity and mi- 
j)iov(‘cl bean cjuality, so that India can 
geai itself lo not onlv meet the con¬ 
stantly iiK I casing demand for Ccxo.i, 
but even get a shaie of the growing 
world markc't. 


(kulbury\s Cocoa Adxfisoi'y Senuic can 
helf) you know wore about ('ocoa. 

For dHailsy fust wad the coupon below. 




Please let me 
know more about 
Cocoa. 


Cadbury’s Goccm Advisoiy Service 

Hindustan (’.exoa Products Limited 
P.B. No. 5, Chundale, 

Wynad Districi^Pin 673 123 


_ (', 


Hinduslaiii Cocoa Products l4iiiit(ed -^ makers of Cadbury’s ChocoUdaa and Bevenyiies 





_ KHUSHWAWT SINGH _]__ 

Our Indo-Anglian mistress 


1 spent an uproa¬ 
rious weekend in 
Chandigarh. The 
rightful tenants of 
the Raj Bhavan, Sid- 
dhartha and Maya 
Ray, were in Delhi 
leaving me to wallow 

•-iin the luxury of their 

estate with its dozens of impeccably 
good mannered flunkeys at my beck and 
call. My only obligation was to address a 
gathering organised by the Vivek High 
School on the usage of Indian English. 
My task was lightened by more than half 
by Michael Hamlyn of The Tunes, the 
spinster-aunt of the best in English 
journalism. Hamlyn is one of the .pro¬ 
teges of 77?e 7 i/7?es'greatest editor, Sir 
William Rees-Mogg, whose guidebook 
to good journalism is read in Fleet 
Street as its Bible. “No sentence should 
have more than 24 words, “ it lays down. 
“Well, OK, if you can't manage in 24, 
you may have 34. Full stop.” You must 
not overload your sentences with redun¬ 
dant adjectives. Avoid repeating words 
which mean the same thing, e.g., rules 
and regulations, unless and until, selfish 
egotism (Gandhiji's favourite), dreaded 
terrorist, etc. 

Hamlyn was too polite to say anything 
rude about Indian journalism but could 
not resist having a few digs at “Cops 
nabbing miscreants” while ministers 
were “air dashing” to Delhi and back. 
Narayanan, editor of The Tribune^ently 
reminded him that in Fowler's 77?e 
Modem English Usage all instances of 
abusage were taken from The Times, 


AstheedHorof ThtlHad^m 
i dM my bnt to make my 
clkmpomiairts amt raportara 
avoM dkhai and tndMims. H 
wasaiasingi»ttia<..11ian 
there ware Indian howian h 
advartiieniants which I was told 
ware none of my iNMinass«. 


I provided the comic interlude between 
Hamlyn's well-educated list of Indian- 
English in our newspapers and questions 
from the audience. As editor of The 
Hindustan Times . 1 did my best 
to make my correspondents and repor¬ 
ters avoid cliches and Indianisms. It was 
a losing battle. Meetings continued to be 
“packed to capacity”, speakers heard 
“in pin drop silence”, the police perpe¬ 
tually “swinging into action”, pot-bellied 
state ministers continued to “rush to 
Delhi”, boys kept getting into trouble 
for “eve-teasing”. In any case the edito¬ 
rial blue-pencil could not extend to the 
wire services provided by the Fl'I and 
UNI. They filled up (as they do today) 
more than half the pages of the paper. 

ITien there were Indian howlers in 
advertisements which I was told were 
none of my business. Most national 
dailies earn more revenue from their 


matrimonial ads for brides and grooms 
than for livestock or machinery. How 
was 1 to tell lusty young men looking for 
mates that the word “homely” does not 
mean one who can keep a tidy home, 
cook wholesome food and not cast her 
eyes at strange men,but a plain looking, 
ugly girl! And that an unmarried girt is 
not necessarily a virgin! Obituary col¬ 
umns caused me the same agony. North 
Indians were always going to their 
“heavenly abode”; Gujaratis were “pas¬ 
sing away”; Maharashtrians “breathed 
their last”; and south Indians made 
quicker exit: they simply “expired”. 

It is easy to mock the poor Babu for 
importing Hindi reverences into the 
English language. “Dear and Respected 
Pitaji, Charansparsh'; or ending with an 
interrogatory offer: “any service?”. 
How can he be blamed when his boss is 
often “not in his seat” and if on tour “is 
out of station?” Then there are half- 
baked masters of the pompous pen. To 
wit: “With bulging biceps apd 
tremendous triceps, he was unparalleled 
on the parallel bars.” 

The best practitioners of conscious 
Indian ism are Raja Rao and Mulk R^ 
Anand. Raja Rao has a point when 
instead of slurping piping, hot tea, he 
slurps “hot, hot” tea; or likes his glass of 
water to be “cold, cold”. After “nine, 
nine, ten, ten” years he comes to India 
to replenish his depleted stock of Indian¬ 
isms. When I deprecate the use of such 
language, Mulk “shows eyes at me” and 
tells me to stop “eating his head”. 1 
don't take offence at anything he sayS 
because he is like my “real brother” and 
I “love him like anything”. 

Nissim Ezekiel's Goodbye Party for 
Miss Pushpa T.S, is perhaps the best | 
example of Gujarati-English. It is too 
long to reproduce here but a few lines 
from Keki Daruwala's The Mistress 
sums up his and my gratitude to the 
bastard language. “No one believes me 
when I say my mistress is half-caste,” 
he begins and traces her genealogy. He 
capsules his debt to his beloved in the 
last verse: 

No, she is not Anglo-Indian 
The Demellos would bugger me if 
they got scent of this, 

And half my body would turn into a 
bruise. 

She is not (lOan, not Syrian Christian, 
She is Indian English, 

The kmguagb that I use.Q 
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\N e co-existed with the Chinese 
bomb for 20 years, but a Pakistani 
bomb?... I cannot be sure that we will be 
able to co-exist with it. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister 


They are not leaders of trade unions, 
they are well-heeled "leaders" who have 
made a trade of unions. 

Arun Shodrie, edirtar oflndian Ex¬ 
press, on errant strBcers 


I am not hai^y about my release 
because thousands of young people soSi 
in Indian jails. 

Prakash Singh BADAL , AkaliDgi ( B ) 
chief 


Throw out V.P. Singh in the dust-bm. 
He is irrelevant. What is of relevance is 
what the pecqjle are concerned with. 
That must be answered. 

V.P. Singh, Jan Morda leader 

I wSlccmamit political suicide if I call him 
(Ram Dban) chamarka bachcba. ..Ian 
not 3 casteist. 1 called him luchcba and, , 
he has turned it into chamarka bachcha. 

k. K- Tf, WARi, Conpessff) MP 


hat is passed off now as Marxism is 
actualTy a spurious product. 

B.T. Ranadive, CPKM) politburo 
member 

No other i;eligion has allowed for so 
many refomte as Hinduism has. 

BaiThackeray.^V Sena strongman 

Talk of rsligiop identity and the ling- 
uistie^cum-religious asmita leaves me 


I am not saying that everything 1 dois. .. 
right. 

Siddhaktha Shankar Rav, Pug^b , 
Governor 3 

After Gavaskar nobody... Cricket 
rnisshini. V 

MoHimtn ktAhRtiATH, Test cricketbr^a 
on who will replace Sui^ Gavaskat 

resident Zia intended it as a critidsm.'r^ 
but I consider it a compliment; Vj 



W. 


herever I thinking peo|;detefl. 
me the same thing—that Congress rule 
continues not because of its own 
strength but because of Opposition 
weakness. 


Ramakrishna Hegue, Kamaigkt'^i^y 


numster 


Madhu14Ma:ix, veteinn Opposition 


arlier ittembcracy was being kOled 
suireptitipitdy, but today it has been 
iff the biffar. 

> fbn)ieract% 


STErHKNSoLAKZ, US Congressw^a^, 
being referred to as the ‘'voice of India** 1' 
by President Zia-u!Haq 


I am a Britisher, a Pakistani and an 
Indian rolled into one. 


tf 




Hanii- Kureishi, playwright 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Bofors: How the gun 


While the Bofors deal has virtually rocked the nation, the Swedish gun was 
selected after a long-winding process. And the selection procedure itself makes it 
difficult to pinpoint who pocketed the commission 


Over the last month, •Sunday's corres¬ 
pondents have been sifting through pap¬ 
ers, talking to defence officers and MPs 
and sneaking into artillery schools, all 
with one purpose in mind: to examine 
why the Indian Army chose the Bofors 
FH 77B Ho]\itzer over the other con¬ 
tenders. Last week we carried a report 
on the anny's trials of the gun. This 
week, wc try and assess the procedure 
that led to the selection of Bofors. 


ill the country ever hear 
the last of Bofors? While 
speculation about 
payoffs has died down, 
following the inability of 
the government’s critics to find a ‘smok* 
ing gun', a new controversy now 
threatens to blow up over the decision to 
select the gun. Vishwanalh Pratap Singh 
alleges that the government pushed 
through the selection of Bofors over the 
objections of the army. More specifical¬ 
ly, Singh and other members of the Jan 
Morcha claim that to rein the deal 
through, the government ignored the 
report of the Mayadas Committee which 
commented adversely on the Bofors 
Howitzer. Now, suggests Singh, the 
government should ask the joint Par- 
liamentai7 Committee investigating the 
Bofors deal to summon Lt General 
Mayadas and ask him what liis commit¬ 
tee thought of the gun. So far, the 
government has not responded to 
Singfi's request, but if the Jan Morcha 
has its way, then a new controversy will 
erupt over the Mayadas Committee’s 
report and the choice of the Bofors 
Howitzer will be called into question. 

What is the Mayadas Committee and 
what were its explosive recommenda¬ 
tions? To answer that question one 
needs to delve into history, back to 
October. 1979. That was the month 
I when the army's Experts Committee 
headed by Lt General Krishna Rao (later 
to be appointed chief of stafO recom¬ 
mended a 20-year perspective covenng 
organisational changes and modemisa- 
.tion measures. An integral part of the 
philosophy recommended by the com¬ 
mittee was the introduction of a 155 mm 
calibre gun. In November, the ministry 
--—^— 


of defence accepted the committee's 
recommendation and the search for a 
gun began in earnest. 

As there was no shortage of arms 
manufacturers eager to sell to India, the 
process of trial evaluation of the various 
contenders took over two years. It 
began in March 1980 when the British 
P'H 70 gun was accorded a trial evalua¬ 
tion, continued through April-October 
that year when the American contender 
(the M 198) was tested, stretched 
through 1981 when the Bofors and 
Voest Alpine (Austrian) guns were 
tested and ended in May 1982 by which 
time the Dutch M 114/39 gun and the 
French Sofma gun had been evaluated. 

After the evaluations were com¬ 
pleted, Lt General K. Sundarji (then 
deputy chief of army staff or DCOAS) 
visited the UK, Sweden, France and 


Australia to examine the performance of 
the guns on their home grounds and to 
learn more about the manufacturers. At 
the time, the government was not just 
considering purchasing the guns but also 
manufacturing them in India and it was 
important to know what the manufactur¬ 
ers were like. 

Finally, six months after Sundarji 
returned from his trip abroad, the army 
was ready with its recommendation. 
They were as follows: 

Rejected: The M 198 (US) gun and 
the M 114/39 (Dutch) gun. 

Recommended for one-time buy only 
(in order): 

1. TR (French) 

2. FH 77B (Swedish) 

3. FH 70 (British) 

4. GC 45 (Austria) 

Recommended for purchase and pro- 





^chosen 


duction (in order) 

1. TR (French) 

2. FH 77B (Swedish) 

3. FH 70 (British) 

There were now three clear front¬ 
runners—-the French, Swedish and Brit¬ 
ish guns—and Gen. Sundaiji and the 
director, artillery, visited the three bid¬ 
der countries in the autumn of the 
following year to make further evalua¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, the army still debated 
whether to purchase the guns outright 
or to also allow for manufacture in India. 

Finally, in early 1984, the ministry of 
defence (MOD) sent a paper to the 
all-powerful Cabinet Committee on Poli¬ 
tical Affairs (CCPA) making the follow¬ 
ing recommendations: 

(i) India should buy 400 guns along 
with spares/vehicles and ammunition for 
around Rs 1,600 crores, and it should 
also enter into a licensing agreement for 
subsequent manufacture of 520 guns 
over five years. 

(ii) A licensing agreement should also 
be entered into for the production of 
ammunition. 


(iii) Two committees should be set up, 
one, a negotiating committee, and 
another, a guidance committee, to pro¬ 
ceed further. 

In April 1984, the CCPA approved the 
mod’s recommendations but suggested 
the formation of one committee to be 
chaired by the defence secretary. 

T he second phase of gun selection 
began in May 1984, when the nego¬ 
tiation committee was set up with the 
following members: defence secretary; 
secretary, defence production; secret¬ 
ary, R and D: secretary, expenditure; 
additional secretary, economic affairs; 
the defence service's financial adviser; 
and the deputy chief of staff. 

Though the Austrian gun was a non¬ 
starter now that the government had 
agreed to go for manufacture in India, in 
the interests of foimess, the committee 
decided to deal with four suppliers: 
Bofors, IMS, Sofma and Voest Alpine. 
They were asked to submit formal price 
offers and a working group under the 


Members of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Bofors watching 
test trials of the gun 




Rajiv Gattdhi approved the 
recommen^tionfor 
Bofors. So did V.P. Singh 
as finance minister. And so 
did the two ministers of 
state in the defence 
ministry: Arun Singh , 
and Stikh Ram 


kL.h:-:. 


to stmunarise the offers. The dfrecU^ of 
weapons and equipment (DWE) was 
ask^ to check the technical detaSs with 
the four firms. 

In late July came the DWE’s report on 
the technical details and it was enough to 
send the army brass into a rage. This 
was the femous Mayadas report (see 
box) and the brass asked the committee. 
to ignore it. In August, army headquar* 
ters made its own detailed presentation 
of its requirements and its evaluations. 
Its reconunendatkms were clear. Tlip' 
French gun (Sofina) was the first choice 
and the Swe^sh (Bofors), the second. 

For the rest of 1984, the committee' 
continued negotiations with the firms to 
arrive at the best possible deal for India. 

In February 1985, army HQ gave its ' 
own evaluation, taking into account the 
financial details. Its recommendationwaa 
unchanged. Sofina was first choioe, 
Bofors was second. The chief of army 
staff conveyed this to the new Prime. 
Minister, Rtyiv Gandhi, 

The government believed, however, - 
that the firms could be beaten dpwn and : 
further price reductions were sought. A. 
sub-committee met representatives of - 
the firms and on 3 May, defence secret* 
ary S.K. Bhatnagar catted them afl in and 
lectured them on the undesirability of .} 
agents. If any of them had agents, the ; 
&ns were told, then they were to get 
rid of them and pass the reduction in - 
price on the MOD. Accordingly, the ; 
firms made new offers a week later. 

The committee now got sidetracked 
into another issue: the manufecture of 
ammunition.' The government was in 
two minds about whether to buy 
ammunition fiom the firms supplying the 
guns or firom outsiders, and the negotia¬ 
tions dragged on for most of 1985 tilt 
three ammunition manufacturers were 
shortlisted. They were Holland’s 
Eurometal Italy’s Simmel and Belgium’s 
PRB. 

As for the Howitzers, the negotiatuig ^ 
committee agreed to accept the army’s ■; 
choice of Sofina and Bofors in that order. 

But only one of the two could get the : j 
contract and so three worldng groups 
were set up to make the final decision; 
which would depend on a combination of'l 
technical and commercial considera* 
tk>ns. The three groups were organised', .t 
as follows: , 

Group 1: Details for the purchase 
contract. 

Group 2: Technical aspects. 

Group 3: The terms of licensed pro- - i 
duction. , .; 

B y January 1986, it seemed pr{>tebfe 
to those in the know that Sofina M 
would get the contract unless Bofors 

'la;! 





Wa6 V.P. Singh misled? 


I t is a little ironic that the latest 
attempt to breathe new life into 
the Bofors affair hinges on. a mis¬ 
understanding of procedur^V which 
the army selects' guns. Judging by 
V.P. Singh’s recent statements, he 
believes' that the antiy set up a 
hij^'powered icoitvnittee under Lt. 
General Mayadas to evaluate the' 
contenders for the .Howitser con¬ 
tract. Therefore, the fact that the 
, Bofors gun was selected despite the 
Mayadas Convnittee's reseivations 
about if demonstrates that fhere was 
^ something dubious about the deal. 
In fect,thetruthis—rliketjhe world 
around US" considerably more com- 
^cated than the Rala of Manda 
realises. The atmy carried out a 



V>.lgnigh: etwilenglng ttw CongrMStt) 

. series of evaluations at tiw hifdiest 
‘fey^lS’Over the six years that the 
SeaitKTor « gun was on (see stmy) 
' but ithe repmrt of the so-called 
Mayt^ Committee was not one of 
them.,' 

: Qenera) Mayadas. was the (Srectof 
of w^ions and equipi^t ui 1^. 
Ine .negotiating committee needed, 
somebody to discuss the tefbnical 
deUnts fii the guns with the four 
contenders for the contract. Acdw-. 
dingly G. Sunderram, the Joit^ 
secretary (ordnance), asked 
Mayadas to meet the four teams. At 


this stage, Mayadas formed a team 
of two Brigadiers and a few Colonels 
to help with the discussions and 
christened it the tedinical evaluation 
and negotiating committee. In June 
1984, the manulacturers went to see 
Mayadas and he took it upon himself 
to evaluate the guns without actually 
seeing them in action. Then the team 
was asked to choose the best gun. 
Each member had his own recom¬ 
mendation, but one. Colonel P.K. 
Ghosh, was cautious enough to write 
that “if the claims made by Austrians 
are correct...then...” The other 
members apparently took what the 
manufacturers told them at face- 
value. 

On the basis of these highly sus¬ 
pect evaluations. Mayadas wrote to 
the army HQ that he thought that the 
Austrian gun was the .test, 'fhe 
army brass who had spent years 
testing the gun and had ruled out the 
Austrian Howitzer were appalled. 
General H. Kaul, the deputy chief of 
staff, wrote to the ministry pointing 
out that, firstly, Mayadas ted ex¬ 
ceeded his brief; that, secondly, he 
had taken it upon himself to outline 
his own philosophy of gun-selection 
which Kaul did not accept; and, 
thirdly, he hadn’t even seen any of 
the guns in action. General Vaidya, 
then chief of staff, wrote a note 
agreeing with Kaul and saying that 
Mayadas’s flight of fancy should be 
ignored. 

The army's position was that if 
Mayadas ted doubts about any of the 
technical specifications of the guns, 
his job was to inform HQ whidi 
would actually test the guns and not 
to make his own league table of guns, 

The MOD later wrote to Mayadas 
asking on what authority he had set 
tq> this committee and its terms 
of reference were. On 12 Octpter, 
1984, Mayadas conceded tint te had 
received no letter ctmceming the 
constitution of a committee ^ said 
ttetihe had copies of the l^lejtte sent 
tp die four ihanufactuii^ asking 
thqm.to see hiia .'This ^ariy, was 
not. the n^try had m mid and 
^yai^ was Mtr superseded- 

popite r» .the.P^ 

Ci^ Rh)^ ai% ; 


tb U l^fancb. 


offered some dramatically different 
method of financing. But the following 
month, the army changed its mind. On 
17 February came army headquarters* 
final recommendation. This time, it was 
the Bofors gun that was said to ime the 
edge. Shortly afterwards, the deputy 
chief of staff wrote to the committee and 
said that in his opinion, the Bofors gun 
was to be preferred even if it cost more. 

By March 1986, six bjv^ a half years 
after the process of selecting a gun had 
been initiated, the negotiating commit¬ 
tee was ready to make its reconunenda- 
tions. After that, it depended on the 
politicians who would accept or reject 
the committee’s report. 

The committee decided that as for 
ammunition, it was best to buy it from 
the gun manufacturers themselves and 
so the old shortlist of ammunition sup¬ 
pliers was tom up. And as for the gun, 
the committee recommended Bofors 
over Sofma. 

But there were still reservations. Had 
Bofors used agents to swing the deal? 
The committee wrote to Bofors deman¬ 
ding an undertaking that it had not. In 
early March, Bofors replied: 

“We do not have any representative 
or agent especially employed in India for 
this project. However for administrative 
services, e.g., hotel bookings, trans¬ 
portation, forwarding of letters/telexes, 
etc, we are using a local firm—Anatronic 
General Corporation, C-4 Main Market, 
Vasant Vihar, New Delhi 57”. 

This appeared to satisfy the commit¬ 
tee and it recommended issuing a letter 
of intent to Bofors if it could satisfy the 
government on all aspects of purchase, 
licensed production and other arrange¬ 
ments. 

Why had the committee chosen 
Bofors? It gave its own answers. In 
addition to the army’s recommendation, 
it had also been impressed by Bofors' 
financial package. The Swedes had 
offered to make available credit for the 
supply for local production of the Howit¬ 
zer, had reduced the interest rate on the 
DM (German mark) credit and had 
offered a better licensing agreement 
than Sofina. 

This recQmmendation went to the 
government. Rajiv (}andhi approved it. 
So did Vishwanath Pratap Singh (as 
finance minister). And so did the two 
ministers of state in t^e defence minis- 
tiy; Arun Singh and Sukh Ram. No 
politician was willing to tamper with 
recommendations of the civil service/ 
army committee. 

A letter^rf intent was issued to Bofors 
but the company was asked to further 
lower its prices It agreed to do this but 
Sofina submitted its own revised bid* 
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Chiar of army ataff Qan Krlahnaawamy Sundarfl 

This was rejected arid the Bofors* re¬ 
vised proposal accepted. 

On 24 Marchp 1980, the govenunent 
signed the supply contract and licence 
agreement with Bofors, a memorandum 
of understanding with the Swedish gov¬ 
ernment, and separate credit agree- 
rnents with a variety of Swedish &ms, 
among them AB Sversk Credit and 
Akandinivska Enskilda Banker. 

A year later the whole issue was to 
explode. 

T he report of the Swedish Audit 
Efufeau makes if clear that the : 
payments, were made in relatkm tQ.,the 
award of the Indian contract by Bo^. 
TlM»^e<$shcnmpu>yha8e]q)lmi»oj^ 


In late July, 1984, came the 
Mayadas report and rt was 
enou^ to send the army brass 
into a rage. In August, Army HQ 
made Hs own detailed 
presentation of requirements, its 
recommendations were clear. 
The French Sofma was the first 
choice 3iid the Swedish Bofors, 
the second 


revelation a«(ay .hy dakni^ tfa^. 
were ‘^vinding-up” charges and it bad 
not violated its undertaking to the Indian 
^vemment that no agents would' hf 
used. 

Assume for a moment that Bofors is 
lying and that payoffs were actually paid.' 
At what stage in the negotiations could 
the bribe have influenced the selection.^ 
In December 1982. army headqtiarr 
ters finalised its first recommendation. , 
Then, the French gun was the, dear | 
favourite and Bofors rated second. It is 
unlikely that bribes were paid at thb 
stage. In August 1984, came the army's 
: third recommendation. This too was die 
same: Sofina first and Bofors second, 

Bofors became the front-nmner only 
in February 1980 when die army head* 
quarters decided that it was a better 
Howitzer than Sohna, after all. The 
following month the full negotiating com* 
mittee went along with the army and 
chose Bofors. All the political estabiidi* 
ment (induding V.P. Sin^) did was 
endorse this recommendation.. 

If the bribes did make the difference,' 
it could only have been between Febru¬ 
ary and March, 1986. And yet nobody— 
not even the deal's bitterest critic)^ 
believes that Bofors paid off the entire 
army headquarters top brass induding 
the chief and deputy duef of staff or 
an assortment of Generals and dv0 ; 
servants (the constituents of the nego¬ 
tiating -committee) were bou^t over. 

Once we discard that option, then two 
remain. The. fost is that unnamed pditi-, 
dans (possibly Rajiv Gandhi) took the 
money and then put pressure oq the ■ 
anny brass On the negotiating commiG 
tee to choose Bofors. 'The problem with 
this option is that no General or dvil 
servant has any recollection of pressure 
I being applied. It is just possible that they 
are also lying—but this strains credulity. 

The final option is the neatest. 
Perhaps, the dedsion to choose Bofors 
was arrived at honestly,' but once it ^ 
been forwarded to poUtical authority, a 
poUtidan threatened to block the 
unless Bofors paid up. In that case, the 
army got their money. The difficulty 
here is one of time. The negotiating 
committee recommended Bofors on 12 - 
March, 1986, and governmental ai^ov- 
al took just one day! The letter of intent 
was issued on 14 March. GouM thb 
politidan have wrangled Rs 60 crores or 
more out of Bofors in under 24 hours? < 
That seems too hard to believe. 

So if bribes were paid, then this is one . 
deal in which it might be difficult to find V 
out who got the money and at what. ' 
stage. ' 

VIrSanslivi/MeivIMM 
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_ KEWALVERMA _^ ■ 

Press barons, editors 
and freedom 

Senior journalists must keep a safe distance from proprietors 


R amnath Goenka alone is enough to 
stir up a hornet’s nest. When Arun 
Shourie joins him, it can certainly gener¬ 
ate a storm in a tea cup. The combined 
‘genius' of both manifested itself in their 
attempts to break up a strike in the 
Indian Express' Delhi edition. In one 
respect, however, their ‘genius’ did not 
take them very far; they have hardly any 
supporter left either in the media or in 
the frier.uly political circles of Arun 
Shourie, Their attempt to seek the help 


of the BJP and the RSS to break the 
strike only proved to be a misadventure. 

Nonetheless, the strike has raised 
two other issues, that of freedom of 
press and the role of editors and senior 
journalists. Does press freedom mean 
that press barons should be immune to 
the normal laws of the land.^ In this 
particular case, the government 
obviously has a motive behind “safe¬ 
guarding” the law because the Indian 
Express has been hostile to it. But this 
time the government's actions are truly 
in accordance with the law, unlike in the 
days of the Emergency. It is proceeding 
through courts. Only, there is a sign of 
political pettiness or the tendency to use 
administrative powers with political 
motivation. 


If Rajiv Gandhi is a culprit in this 
regard, so was Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh. As finance minister he picked on 
Amitabh Bachchan with a clear political 
motive of embarrassing the Prime 
Minister. As among press barons 
Goenka alone may not be the law 
breaker, among filmstars Bachchan 
alone may not be the tax evader. But 
genuine well-wishers of Rajiv Gandhi did 
not come in defence of the filmstar and 
instead counselled him to disown Bach¬ 


chan. In the other case there is no 
dearth of Goenka apologists. Naturally, 
Arun Shourie heads the list of these 
apologists. But then, what moral weight 
do miles-long articles of tirade against 
corruption of R^yiv Gandhi by Arun 
Shourie—who has become a spokesman 
of the non-left Opposition—carry? It is a 
matter of Arun Shourie’s credibility, 
conscience and morality. 

Another fallout of the strike is the 
controversy about the role of editors and 
senior journalists. Girilal Jain took the 
position that editors are not a part of 
management and should maintain their 
entity separate from the management. 
For propagating this view he came under 
attack from the deputy managing direc¬ 
tor of his organisation. Asenior colleague 


I of Jain came to his defence and asserted 
that the deputy managing director's 
stand amounted to intimidation of senior 
journalists who participated in trade 
union activities. In the past, many out¬ 
standing journalists had participated in 
the trade union movement. S.A. Brelvi, 
the legendary editor of Bombay Chroni¬ 
cle, Mrinal Kanti Ghosh of Amrita Bazar 
Patrika and Rana Jang Bahadur, editor of 
Tribune, to name a few, were active in 
the journalists’ trade union movement. 
Devdas, editor of Hindustan Times and 
Sham Lai, editor of Times of India, 
attended the founding conference of the 
Indian Federation of Working Journalists 
(IFWJ). 

However, it is true that with their 
increasing affluence, the journalists have 
started distancing themselves from 
trade union activities. In the recent 
past, most of the strikes were led and 
organised mainly by press workers. 
Even among non-joum^st employees, 
there has been a decrease in the number 
of blue-collared workers after the com¬ 
puters were introduced. In a modem 
press, the compositors have been re¬ 
placed by middle class boys and girls 
who operate word processors. As a 
result, trade union militancy is generally 
on the decline. Some of the recent 
strikes are probably the last flickers of 
militant trade unionism. 

But should it mean that senior journal¬ 
ists and editors perceive themselves as 
a part of the management? Newspapers 
are a special kind of industry. Its pro¬ 
ducts enjoy special privileges under the 
laws and conventions. Hence senior 
journalists and editors also enjoy some 
special privileges in the society to which 
they owe some obligation, in return. 

The obligation is to protect freedom of 
press and to be in the firing line whenev- 
er it is under attack. The attack on the 
press comes from the government, ; 

vested interests and proprietors who 
also have their interests to promote or ,!' 
their political whims to propagate. Jj 

Ihe first Press Commission consti- 
tuted after Independence, which in- f 

eluded many eminent personalities, ex- 
amined the relationship of the editor Vj 



A demonstration by Joumallata In Dalhl: laat fllckara of thair trad# union militancy? 
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with proprietors. Some of the relevant 
obj 5 ervaii(ins of the eornmission are as 
follows. 

• “1’here has been a general decline 
in tlie status and independence of the 
editor and this decline is noticeable 
particularly in the rase of daily news¬ 
paper..,- 

• "We have found that,in almost every 
instance we have come across, the 
editors of individual papers of a group or 
chain have been allowed considerable 
latitude in respect of their individual 
^x)licics and only when the personal or 
group interests of the management arc 
directly affected, they are all instructed 
to conform to a particular view...” 

• "Instances in which changes of policy 



Arun Shourle 


had been suggested by the proprietors 
in order that they may benefit by a turn 
of events have been mentioned to us in 
several cases. In one such instance, one 
of the partners in the newspaper con¬ 
cern had the impression that the chances 
of one particular political party at the 
elections were very bright and the policy 
of ih(* paper which theretofore had been 
supporting another party was switched 
over and a prominent leader of the party 
in favour was brought on to the editorial 
staff. After the elections. where that 
party did not fare as well as the prop¬ 
rietor was reported to have hoped for, 
the policy was changed again and the 
political leader was drafted from the 
staff. 

In another case, it was mentioned that 
in a paper in Bombay which had written 
critically about the defeat at the election 
of a fonner ministei, the editor was 
asked by the proprietor to change his 
policy to one of sujiport to the govern¬ 
ment in the hope ()f getting advertise¬ 
ment from them...” 

Unfortunately, despite the fact that 
I Iwo press commissions have raised this 
1 question, there could be no consensus 
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on the issue of an institutional arrange¬ 
ment to delink the proprietor's interests 
from the editorial policy of a paper. As a 
result, the tendency of editors and 
owners are becoming increasingly indis¬ 
tinguishable. Gone are the days of 
editors like N.J. Nanporia who even 
protested against alleged irregularities in 
the Times of India group when he was 
attached with it. One can understand (if 
not appreciate) the compromise that 
editors or senior journalists might have 
to make by keeping silent about the 
misconduct of their owners. But what 
about those editors who preach morality 
to the rest of the world but actively 
promote business interests of the prop¬ 
rietors? The problem comes mainly from 
three types of newspaper owners. First, 
those who are fX)litical activists. Second, 
those who are, business-wise, over- 
ambitious and thus tend to use the 
leverage of newspapers for this pur¬ 
pose. 'I'hird, newspaper owners who 
simply have extensive business in¬ 
terests. 

Ramnath Goenka comes under the 
first two categones. He is certainly not 
apolitical. In fairness to him, this interest 
dales back to pre-Independence days. 
He thus expects his editors to change 
their "political stand” according to his 
whims winch change very frequently. 
I'hcre was a lime when Goenka said that 
he could now die in peace as the country 
was in the safe hands of Rajiv Gandhi. 
I'hus we found Arun Shourie supporting 
Rajiv Gandhi; and Suman Dubey occu¬ 
pied the chair of Indisn Express' chief 
editor. But when Goenka perceived that 
Rajiv Gandhi could be dislodged, Arun 
Shourie replaced his brother-in-law, 
Dubey—who is a Doon School male of 
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who mi»t in turn bo worthy of 
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Rajiv Gandhi—and launched a most viru¬ 
lent campaign against the Prime 
Minister. 

As a businessman, too, Goenka is 
overambitious. He sought to use his 
clout as a newspaper owner first* to 
capture a major integrated steel plant, 
and later, the country’s biggest jute mill. 
In the first case he failed and in the 
second he succeeded temporarily. 

The fact that many editors have 
become tools of such proprietors, is an 
indication that the office of the editor is 
degenerating. For instance, one editor 
of the Indian Express often lobbied with 
ministers and senior bureaucrats to 
tailor policies in a manner which would 
help Cioenka to capture the Indian Iron 



Ramnath Qoenka 


and Steel C'ompany Ltd. Again, Mul- 
gaokar involved himself so much with 
Goenka that, by his own admission, the 
latter got him Reliance shares from the 
director’s quota and advanced him 
money to purchase shares to make quick 
profit. 

And now, Arun Shourie is lending his 
support to Goenka who is violating the 
rules to construct buildings and increase 
his wealth. What has accumulation of 
wealth through real estate got to do with 
freedom of press? I'he society gives a 
special position not to press barons but 
to editors who must, in turn, be wortliy 
of this trust. They must not allow their 
talent or position to be used by the 
proprietors for their self interests. 
Editors have to maintain some distance 
from the owners of the press, if they 
must continue to er^y the confidence of 
the society. In the ultimate analysis, it is 
this confidence which will guarantee the 
freedom of press, much more than the 
laws and the courts. Also, if the trade 
union movement is given an enlightened 
turn, it can be used to thwart attacks on 
press freedom and its misuse by 
owners. D 
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Shopping in a posh Bombay jawellary shop: who can afford it any longer? 


COVER STORY 


The new goM rush 


The price of gold has sky-rocketed to dizzy heights. 
What accounts for this craze for the yellow metal? 
And does it mean that 
gold jewellery will 
now be out of the 
reach of most 

people? 


T he worst case scenario runs like this: 
as the dollar seesaws on the interna¬ 
tional money markets, investors take 
fright and head for cover. Inevitably, 
many head for the oldest shelter of 
all: gold. The effect of the new gold rush will hit 
India like a whirlwind. Shortages will send local 
prices through the roof and the cost of gold— 
already at record levels—will rise steadily till it 
reaches the Rs 5,000 mark for 10 grams ^d 
/then keep up a steady march until it is hovering 
around Rs 10,000 for 10 ^ams. 

For a few days last month it looked almost as if 
it was about to happ^. In a dizzying record- 
shattering climb, Indium gold prices sky-rocketed 
to break all previous records, jumping from Rs 
2,930 on 1 September to Rs 3*900 on 23 
November. Then just as suddenly as it had 
started, it stopped. Obeymg a logic all its own, 
prices tumbled back to Rs 3,830 on 24 Novem¬ 
ber and then fell again to below Rs 3,600. But 
way it is likely to jump is anyone’s gues^. 
Even the ndost seasoned observers of the gold 
niaiket aie waiY about offering predictkms about 









even the immediate future. Says Arvind Jhaveri, 
president of the Greater Bombay Bullion and 
Jewellers Association: “Nothing like this has 
ever happened before." 

But even as the price of gold in India 
stabilises, the threat is still in the air. The 
meteoric rise of the last one month took place in 
India at a time when international gold prices 
were high but still steady. But in the wake of the 
Wall Street crash and the fluctuations of the 
dollar, the demand for gold is certain to rise 
putting a further squeeze on the Indian market 
and giving local prices another sharp kick 
upwards. 

In theory, of course, foreign gold is not 
allowed into this country and the vagaries of the 
international bullion markets should be of little 
consequence to us. But the reality as everyone 
knows is different. Gold is one of the great 
subterranean forces in the Indian economy. Each 
year, it is estimated, anywhere between Rs 
3,0()0 croresandRs 4,000 crores is spent in 
buying gold. The stock market comes in a poor 
runner-up: last year approximately Rs 2,000 
crores was spent in buying shares. Says Shantilal 
Sonawala, president of the Bombay Bullion 
Merchants Association: “The organised sector 
buys things in the organised sector like shares. 
The unorganised sector buys l^d and commod¬ 
ities like gold," 

The truth is that despite everything—-the 
draconian laws to check the entry and the use of 
gold—India is one of the world’s largest users of 
the metal. Each year international gold experts 
like Timothy Cireen (see interview) reckon that 
at least 100 tonnes of gold—eight per cent of the 
Western world’s annual production—^is smug¬ 
gled into this country. The Indian thirst for gold 
is well-known and recognised in small but telling 
ways. For instance, international banks like 
Johnson Matthey and Credit Suisse, amongst 
others, mint 10 tola bars specially on order; it is 
tacitly understood that most of them will even¬ 
tually find their way to India one way or another. ! 

But it's at the level of the man in the 
street—or perhaps more accurately the woman 
in the street—that gold really becomes a force in 
Indian society. Try imagining an Indian wed¬ 
ding—the Bombay bullion merchants reckon that 
there will be anywhere between five miUion to 
ten million marriages between now and March 
which is the peak of the wedding season— 
without a sprinkling of gold for the bride. Says 
Sonawala: “India buys gold as a necessity for 
marriage. The masses are very badly affected by 
the rise in prices." 

' Already, over the years, rising gold prices 
have forced all but the richest or the most 
tradition-bound to skim and save in little ways. In 
most families old gold is recycled to make new 
ornaments. And progressively gold chains and 
bangles are becoming more slender than ever 
before. 

But,at the present prices,even the barest 
minimum can be exorbitantly costly. A set of six 
bangles which might weigh around 50 grams to 
(50 grams, for instance, would now cost any¬ 


where around Rs 20,000. Throw in a wedding 
ring, a set of earrings and a mangalsutra, still 
not very splashy by Indian standards^ and it could 
set the prospective bride's parents back by 
another RsJ0,000. Says Kamala Jayaraman, a 
Delhi housewife: “Luckily, I have my jewellery 
which I can give my daughters. Otherwise it 
would be outrageously expensive." If there is a 
climbdown in demand because of increasing 
prices it has not begun to show yet. (jold is up 
sharply and even silver has risen from Rs 4,467 
per kg on 1 November, 1986, to Rs 6,551 in 
mid-November of this year. Despite this, 
however, many jewellers report that business is 
up sharply this year and certainly the streets and 
the glittering showrooms of Bombay’s Zhaveri 
Bazar are as crowded as ever. Says Sonawala: 
^People will keep buying because we are in the 
Dusy marketing season." 
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B ut the Story of India’s modem day enduring 
affair with gold does not begin in the 
^tiering showrooms of Zhaveri Bazar or in the 
side-streets where Coimbatore’s goldsmiths ply 
their trade. It begins in the gold souks of 
Arabia—in Dubai where the gold merchants' 
offices overlook the harbour and the smuggling 
syndicates run vast multi-million dollar enter¬ 
prises and plot ways to hoodwink and outwit the 
Indian customs. Most of the gold which enters 
Dubai by plane from Zurich or London finds its 
way eventually to India. The routes vary but the 
destination doesn’t. Some of the gold comes, as 
it has for centuries, by dhows laden mostly with 
dates to Goa and Kutch or other lonely spots 
along the west coast of India. Some is taken by 
sea to Karachi and from there is moved to 
Lahore for the swift hop across to Amritsar and 
Delhi. Some—more and more nowadays—con¬ 
es by air to Sahar International Airport in 


A rich haul of 290 gold 
blaculta from a Delhi hotel: 
affective crackdown 
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‘KSoM is the iiiMt trusted assets 


Timothy Green, the London-based gold industry expert, talks about 

the metal's future 
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There’s a gokt rash mi in the tee workl. It 
began in the eaiiy 1980s triggered by inOa- 
tion-scared ptws of over $800 an ounce. It 
was sustiSoed by low-cost high-tedi methods 
of prospecting and open ph mining in North 
America and Austr^ wMtA make it possiUe 
for compmies to mine the metal for $200 and 
less—down to $83 in one case—an ounce. 
The price of gold, even in the low inHation 
1980s, lever fell behw $300 an ounce. It 
currently sells for $475 an ounce. 

This mems ta^ and good proSt margns. 
Hence, even tbouffh SouU) Atican gold 
production las fallen tom 675 tonnes in 1980 
to 640 tmmes in 1986, the US has increased 
its production by 25 per cent, Canada has 
ikaibled its. Australia has more than quadru¬ 
pled its prodactkm mi Latin Amerka has 
I (ktabled its. Add to tins tiie growing tcmage 
of communist countries' sa^ of scrap and 
. today the supply o/ goU m tfte tee world 
comes to over ^200 tonnes a year. 

The 19 Octob&r stock market crash did 
notlvng inmedately to spook the metal, but 
more Uan a month later tile price is beginning 
to move up. However, tins looks like a doBar 
idienommion-ti tarms of the Japmese yen 
and tins West German Deutsdmark the price 
of gokJ has Men in the last me year. 

The story of the 1980s g(M rush has been 
document^ often bat there is none who tells 
it tetter or mare cmgirehensively than 
TimrOby Green, 51, the London-based jour- 
oahsHianed-gM industry cmsultant vdiose 
trsi book, The World of Gold, came out in 
1968. He dronicled tte gM market of the 
early l9S0s in the 1982 Mow-up, The New 
Woii^OfGotcl, arid tins maiA his latest book. 
The Prospect for Gold, is out on the shelvea. 

Jt kaa written after years of trave^ig 
jigtidi took Green to gold mines in the Arctic 
po the bade rooms of Bombay teffion 
'. ttadari and to China, where that couatiyi 

'.Ibeemett- " Seoentiy, in a eaoversatioa 
JuatJSi^otetbecniabofW, Greenigidmto 
.^vkmvbi,^ New York about the progpects 

.mS^lp.WhvtadoifouaoeUuBrMof 
tpkxi georf . 

Thte#. Urii^ ft:ii. difficoK 
But ';oa WaS 

Street ot^ee<iiiidttte» what I cidf tlw 6^^ 
butter demand firf lold.wiiEeep it at ftOO 
and more at^opnee. Oi^ an ogifoeia' 
sptfcubtkm. The ’pofoThi.npt there !a nett . 
nweb jbfbftfim 




How would you ckaraetetise the y^ 
industry of the i^Os? 

We are living throu^ the^biggest revolu¬ 
tion in gold mmihg since the Cafiforma and' 
Australian gold ruSies in the ISSOs and the 
discovery of South African deposits late in the 
19th century. For most of tWs century we 
focused on ^uth Africa, on ve^ dwp minea 
that began to produce gold about half a 
decade after the first decision to dig. Now we 
are watching heavily mechanised open pit 
mining where, from decision to gold iW, is a 
matter of just six months. It’s a sea change 
from the demand-based industry of the 
1950s: a supply-side revolution. 

I think we are in a situation where the giM 
price could actually M—$100 to $150 an 
ounce—and it wouldn't make much difference 
to production in the next two or three years. 
The boom mi^t last till 1990-91 when all 
these open pit mines will have to deckle to go 
'undergroimd 

So indio doesn’t have to fear a ahort- 
Ml in aupplyf 

Certainly not But there could be suqpply 
constraints in the immediate future. Inda has 
traditionally absorbed about 100 toimes a 
year. The customs are catching more nowa¬ 
days—about two tonnes a year. Also, a key 
smuggler just died and that tes backed up the- 
flow a bit. It is probable that unrest, inflation 
and a bad harvest have driven the demand 
and the price to a premium of more than SO. 
per cent above the international prioes, M^ifoh. 
is twice foe usual premium of 25 per ceDt' 

Just the ten mil^ marriagBS a yeaf vi-. 
India w&l soak up about 100 toimes in dde(0\] 
gifts. I would say that foiiia demands a&^> 
30-SD per cent more than its historic con¬ 
sumption. 

the yaoemmant haa hot ameeaed$4 
ih wetming Hie peupfo diteyrAwtt aobl^' 
.t^o, it!a still .foe most ttustod 'aasiH ; 
unfketan^.it’f jMftfole. Anjrytfll^Ifo^i 
that he can take hn jeweBe^ toVaqy 
three, takh goldsmiths in indtseotf!]|htv,4m' 
instantly; Ottfor inve8tments'10cg:thli-'fei^'' 
imrket flputhih, bqt the ptaym^afeciiifoipiv 
riifo bufoieMinen. - ■ ^ '■ V. • iS’-e £•/' 

. tf yep ignore itsdorabBty aasey); 

Stfoie fikhansicondmists htve'.eM^ 
fonieitt for away with the 
. Jiji^tbjgBt fois wealfo wofoMgfp^^ 

, .ifr’ihe dcowMiy. ftajhr 

:.'oifo iheiQP,. “v%' dite!f we.itdik‘’^ti^^; 
;'ji^” .ISet/^enstM inhfo^!{i«^iip^ 









Bombay’s Zhavarl Bazaar: tha narva cantra of ttia country’s bullion trada 


Bombay or Palam in Delhi, stowed on board the 
toilets of airliners or concealed in luggage or is 
carried in by passengers. 

The unpleasant fact is that India's jewellers 
and goldsmiths could not survive for very long 
without their fix of smuggled gold. Every year 
the gold trade consumes almost 150 tonnes of 
gold by general reckoning. Of this, at least 
two-thirds—or almost 100 tonnes—is thought to 
be smuggled into the country clandestinely. 

This fact can have the most amazing consequ¬ 
ences. This year, for instance, the key factor 
behind the rise in prices is said to be the hot that 
the enforcement agencies have intercepted 
more gold than ever before. As a result only 55 
tonnes is thought to have entered the country 
this year—half the normal amount. 

Not aO the gold comes from Dubai, of course. 
In the last few years new syndicates based in 
Hong Kong and Singapore have sprung up. And a 
lot of gold and other contraband are moved to 
Nepal and from there brought by land to India. 

The^ syndicates which control the traffic are 
not particularly choosy about what they smug¬ 
gle. Most of them started with gold and later 
expanded to electronic goods, wrist watches, 
synthetics, silver and lately, narcotics. But in, 
recent years they have turned their attention 
increasingly back to gold—and in some cases 
narcotics as well. The government's seizure 
figures reflect the smu^ers's new priorities. 
Gold seizures have risen^e-fold in the last four 
years from S57 kg in 1984 to 2,525 leg in 1986. 
By contrsi$t, the hauls of textiles and synthetics 


have fallen to one-fifth of what they were a few 
years ago. 

The illicit gold trade in Dubai is controlled 
roughly by about 15 to 20 major gangs which are 
divided into three major groups. One group is 
the Arabs who grew rich in trade and who have 
I now turned respectable. Then there are the men 
from the sub-continent like AbduUah Yakub 
Bhatti who died in London recently. Thirdly, 
there are the financiers—Sindhi businessmen 
who provide the money but do not actually get 
involved in the smuggling themselves. 

Throughout the Seventies when silver prices 
abroad were at all-time highs, the smugglers 
financed part of their trade by smuggling out 
silver. But in recent years two things have 
happened to slow this trade. First, silver prices 
have dropped drastically abroad—a story which 
has been carefully detailed by Paul Erdm an in his 
book, The Silver Bear—while Indian prices are 
riding high. Then, the smuggling of silver in the 
Seventies was so heavy that stocks in the 
country were depleted. 

Nowadays, many of the smugglers have 
switched instead to smuggling out narcotics to 
pay partly for their gold abroad. In addition, they 
also buy dollars on the hawala market. Many of 
the largest operators dabble both in drugs and 
gold. 

The mystique of gold for the smugglers is not 
difficult to understand In recent years the value 
of the metal has appreciated sha^y. But at the 
same time, the gap between the London prices 
of gold and the Indian prices is stiO wide. In 
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January^ the difference was Rs 600, and by 
October this year, it had risen to Rs 1,000. In 
addition, the smugglers' work has become easier 
in other wavs too. 

Over the years gold prices have multiplied 
several times. In 1963, for instance, 1,000 tolas 
of the metal was worth about Rs one lakh. 
Today, the same amount is worth Rs 35 lakhs. In 
those days, say DRl officials, seizures used to be 
in the region of thousands of tolas. Now the 
quantities seized are much sm^ler though the 
values are greater. 'Fhe increased value makes it 
all the easier for smugglers to bring in smaller 
quantities and reap rich profits. Says B.V. 
Kumar, who is in charge of the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence (DRI): “Why bother with a 
boatload of synthetics when it is more profitable 
to carry in a few bars of gold." 

This was hardly the way it was intended to 
work. When the Gold Control Act (GCA) was 
brought into force in 196.3 by Moraiji Desai, the 
aim was to regulate the use of gold. As a 
side-effect, the government was also probably 
aiming to discourage the use of gold. Initially, the 
GCA incorporated some draconian provisions 
including a ban on jewellery of more than 14*^ 
carat gold. But the move provoked widespread 
public protest and was lifted soon afterwards. A 
number of other provisions of the GCA were 
also repealed. 

T he inevitable effect of controls has been to 
push up the price of gold, thus making 
smuggling a profitable business. At the beginning 
of this year there was a Rs 600 difference 
between the London pnces of gold and the 
Indian prices. By September, the difference had 
risen to Rs l.cioo. With these kinds of differ¬ 
ences, the big winners have been the smugglers 
who can move the gold across borders. 

Another unintended effect of the Act has been 
to push the entire jewellery trade underground 
in a lot of ways. Practically every jeweller and 
goldsmith is forced to buy gold without asking 
any questions about its origins. And almost 
everyone resorts to small subterfuges and 
maintains fudged accounts to substantiate the 
fiction that they are using only recycled gold. 

The most difficult thing is that it is practicaUy 
impossible to stop the clandestine movement of 
gold, it takes only a few hours to bring gold into 
the country. For instance, it is just a sbc-hour run 
from Amritsar to Delhi from where the gold is 
distributed to the rest of north India. Complicat¬ 
ing matters even further is the fact that it takes 
less than one hour to erase the markings on the 
gold by converting it into crude ornaments. Says 
a senior finance ministry official: “There is no 
way to stop gold smuggling. We would have to 
ban the use of gold completely.” 

That is not likely to happen. Instead, the 
government and the smugglers play a game of 
cat and mouse along the country's borders. ITie 
enforcement agencies—mainly the customs and 
the DRI—have been more effective than ever 
before and pulled off a string of major gold busts 
which have unnerved the smugglers. Says P.S. 
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Venkatadri'of the DRI: “The rate of seizures is 
sufficient deterrent so that anyone will think 
twice.” 

In addition, there was the death a few months 
ago of AbduUah Yakub Bhatti, one of the key 
figures of the trade, which has slowed down the 
traffic on the gold trail. Yakub had an extensive 
network in Dubai. He was arrested once by the 
Pakistan government for drug smuggling but 
later escaped when he was let out on bail. 
Bhatti’s nephew, Khader Ahmed Bhatti, was 
convicted of smuggling in 1982 after he was 
found with 7,000 tolas of gold. After Bhatti’s 
death, his lieutenants are said to have taken 
some time to straighten out their accounts. 

llie turbulence on the international money 
markets has also done its bit to unnerve the 
Indian gold market. There has generally been in 
the last two months less gold for distribution to 
India. In Hong Kong and Singapore, which are 
two other smuggling centres, local prices have 
been going up. And in Dubai, from where most 
of the smuggled gold comes, it is reported that 
the Arabs have started buying gold to balance 
their investments in the wake of the stock 
market upheaval in the US. The difficulties of the 
dollar have caused problems for the smugglers in 
other ways too: there is said to be fewer dollars 
avaUable in the Indian hawala ’market in recent 
months. 

A ll the same, there is no doubt that efforts 
are already underway to try and take 
advantage of the present high prices of gold in 
India. But the smugglers have suffered some 
spectacular reverses in the last few weeks which 
have forced them on the defensive. For exam¬ 
ple, in Delhi on 26 November, a DRI search 
party found 597 gold biscuits worth almost Rs 
2.66 crores. The haul was one of the biggest 
ever in the capital. Among the three people 
arrested was a man named Makhan Lai Gauri, 
who is suspected by the intelligence of being one 
of the key men responsible for distributing gold 
from Delhi to the rest of north India. Gauri has 
tangled with the DRI once before. In 1982, he 
was arrested after 25 gold biscuits with foreign 
markings were seized from him in Delhi. He was 
later released by the Supreme Court. Only a few 
days ago, on 21 November, the DRI scored 
another triumph when they picked up 290 gold 
biscuits worth about Rs 90 lakhs plus another Rs 
4 lakhs in currency notes from a hotel room in 
Delhi's Chandni Chowk area. 

In the short spell of one week in October, the 
Bombay customs intercepted five consignments 
of gold at the city's Sahar International Ai^rt. 
Altogether 600 gold biscuits were seized in the 
raids which were made between 8 October and 
15 October. The first seizure took place when 
200 gold biscuits were discovered in the toilet of 
an aircraft. The very next day, 190 biscuits were 
seized and on 11 October, another 148 gold 
biscuits were seized. Says A. K. Raha, additional 
collector of customs, Sahar Airport: “At this rate 
it becomes totally unattractive/* 

The smugglers have been suffering losses 
through the other route—sea—too. In mid- 




Qold biscuits from Pakistan (abovs) ssizsd from tfio 
Prsmisr Padmini (top) naar Dsihl 

November, gold bars were seized from a 
Shipping Corporation of India vessel, the State of 
An^ra Pradesh, which was coming from Japan 
via Singapore and heading onwards to K^dla. 
The gold was found in the engine room caiefully 
hidden beneath a booster pump. And in October, 
gold was discovered on board another Shipping 
Corporation vessel, the Akbar, which was re¬ 
turning with Haj pUgrims from Jeddah. Earlier in 
January tliis year, the customs made one of their 
prize hauls of the year when they found Rs 5 
crores worth of gold on board an Iranian ship 
registered in Panama. Says L.D. Arora, addi¬ 
tional co&ector, customs: “They will take a little 
oae for sometime. Now, because of the big 
seizures^they are scared.” 


The customs may 
score temporary 
victories but 
there can be no 
putting an end to 
the illicit traffic 
of gold into the 
country 
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N obody believes that the enforcement agen- government official: “Now it is more profitable 

cies’ luck will hold forever. The last two for the smugglers’ landing agents to act as 

I years have been unusually good for the organisa- informers.'fhey get more and it is white money.' 
I tions. Gold luuls went up from 8.5 kg in 1980 But in the end analysis it is a bit of a zero sum 
to2..5tonnes in 1985. Last year it peaked at 2.5 game. The customs may score temporary vic- 

toimes. And this year the same momentum is tories but there can be no putting an end to the 
being kept up. illicit traffic of gold into the country. As long as 

One crucial factor that has turned the tide in there is demand for the metal in this country and 

favour of the customs is the bounty system as long as there is a profit to be made from 

I which has been in operation for the last two smuggling, it is bound to keep coming. 

, years. Mywhere between Rs 2 crorcsaiidRs 3 In an ideal world the way to step it would be to 
I crores is said to have been already paid out to bring Indian prices down to international levels. 

I informers this year and several officers have also But this is easier said than done. It might entail 

I picked up sizeable rewards. Says a senior lifting a large part of the system of controls 








which have been built up over the years—^and 
there is certainly no sign that the government is 
ready to make any moves in that direction yet. 

When V.P. Sin^ was finance minister he put 
two committees on the job of seeing how the 
Gold Control Act could be modified. One com¬ 
mittee headed by J. Datta of the Central Board of 
Excise studied the question of whether jewellers 
and goldsmiths were being harassed because of 
the Act. Its answer—perhaps a little predict¬ 
ably—was a resounding ‘no\ In fact, the commit¬ 
tee found that many jewellers,far from complain¬ 
ing of harassment isaid that they had never been 
visited by the gold control authorities. The 



second committee headed by Dr Rangarajan of 
the Reserve Bank of India is pursuing a more 
comprehensive study and have even put out 
questions on whether the entire Act should be 
repealed. The end result, however, is not likely 
to be very dramatic. 

Why should there be special restrictions on 
gold? The question has been asked any number 
of times. It is perfectly obvious that the demand 
for gold cannot be curbed and that the jewellery 
trade is being forced into the anomalous position 
where they have to depend on smuggled gold 
and ask no questions. In fact, the one lesson that 
can be learned from the events of the last two 
months is that local gold prices are pushed up 
when enforcement officials get efficient. 

The gold trade has suggested that passengers 
travelling into the country should be allowed to 
bring 50 grams of gold into the country. 

Some industrialists, notably Anil Ambani of 
Reliance Industries, have recently proposed that 
a gold trading corporation should be set up to 
help bring down gold prices over a long-range 
period. The corporation would offer gold for spot 
delivery at Rs 200 less than the prevailing 
market price. The corporation would also sell 
specially minted bars of 5 grams and 10 grams 
and facilitate the trading of ffitures deliveries by 
offering gold units which could be exchanged for j 
10 grams of gold when it matures. The main idea 
behind setting up the corporation is that large 
stocks of hoarded gold would be brought out. 
The catch is that the government will have to 
spend over Rs 2,000 crores in the first two years 
to import gold. 

It goes without saying that the government is 
unlikely to budge from its present position for a 
long time to come. Some government officials 
say that the Act is useful as a second line of 
defence ag^st smugglers. Others are even 
more forthright Says one senior official: "'Can 
you see the government allowing people to own 
gold as long as FERA is still in existence and the 
problem of black money remains?” 

All the same, it certainly would be to the 
government’s advantage to bring out the gold 
which is thought to be hoarded away by private 
individuals. It is reckoned that India has one of 
the lar^^st gold boards held by private indi¬ 
viduals in the world: anywhere around 7,000 
tonnes. France is the only other country which 
comes dose at 6,000 tonnes. The hoarded gold 
is in a sense dead investment, but it could >york 
enormously to the government’s advantage if it 
could bring these stocks out in the open, 

But if the government has any such p^ it is 
keeping them well under wraps. In aO likelihood, 
it is quite content to allow the status quo to 
continue even as gold prices in the mariret rise 
and even though this is likely to mean an 
incre^uwEW outflow of foreign exchange through 
thehan^netwcxrk But even if the government 
is not concerned, a lot of Indians certainly are 
because**-for better or for worse—nobody has 
found a way of stopping Indians from going for 
the gold. 


The inevitable 
effect of controls 
has been to push 
up the price of 
gold, thus making 
smuggling a 
profitable 
business. At the 
beginning of this 
year there wasa 
Rs 600 difference 
between the 
London and 
Indian prices of 
gold. By 
September, the 
difference had 
risen to Rs 1,000. 
With these l^s 
of differences, 
the big winners 
have been the 
smugglers who 
can move the 
gold across 
borders 
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IDBl offers for sale a new series of 
3 year bonds. Amounts invested in the 
bonds are eligible for claiming 
exemption from capital gains lax under 
section 54 E of the Income Tax 
Act, 1961. 

Other benefits available for 
investments in the Bonds are 
non-deduction of tax at source 
on interest paid on the bonds; 
exemption from Wealth Tax (under 
section 5(1) xvie of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957) and Income Tax benefit 
under Section SOL. 

Individuals, HUFs, Firms and 
Companies are eligible to invest in the 
bonds. The bonds can be applied for at 
any time and are available throughout 
the year. Applications have to be for a 
minimum amount of Rs. 1000 and in 
multiples thereof. (Outstation cheques 
are also accepted and cost of collection 
of the cheques will be borne by IDBI.) 

The bonds carry interest at 9% p.a. 
payable half yearly. Interest 
coupons for the entire 3 year period of 
investment will be given at the time of 
investment itself. 

At the investor’s option, interest for 
the full period of 3 years could be 
paid in advance on discounted 
basis. Under this option, the investor 
will receive for every Rs,* 1000 
invested, an amount of Rs. 235 by way 
of interest payment soon after 
mvestment. 




For further details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

Jolly Maker Chambers No. 2 225, Vinay K. Shah Marg, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. 




ONTHE LINE 


KULOIPNAYAR 


Punishing an upri^ officer 


1 have heard several reports on the reasons 
for the abnipt removal of Ved Marwah from 
the Delhi pf)lice commissioncrship. One is 
that he insisted on registering a case against 
Sajjan Kumar, whom Justice M.L. Jain had 
indicted, while processing the Mishra report 
on the November 1984 riots. Another is 
that Marwah was trying to crack down on 
heroin smugglers, and ran into trouble because some of those 
involved had top political connections. Yet another is that he 
impounded the truck in which the killers involved in the 
Chittaranjan Park tragedy had fled, again treading on the toes 
of some political high-ups. I checked with the Piime 
Minister’s press adviser. H. Y. Sharda Prasad, but he said that 
he did not know the reasons for Marwah’s removal. 

'rhe home ministry which received the Prime Minister’s 
order about Marwah’s removal itself does not know why 
Marwah had to suffer this fate. The ministry has only come up 
w'lth some theories which are of no use. 'Fhc home minister 
and the secretary may have an inkling but neither of them is 
willing to sj)eak. They must be scared, not knowing how the 
Prime Minister would react to their comments. 

Newspapers have said that the Prime Minister was 
annoyed because Marwah’s car, carrying Natwar Singh, 
minister of state* for external affairs, came in the way of the 
Soviet Pnme Minister’s motorcade in which our Prime 
Minister was also riding. Some say it was environment 
minister Bliajan Lai's car, and not Marwah’s, which created 
the confusion. But it appears that those in charge of the Prime 
Minister s security had made clianges in the route without 
telling Marwah; last-minute changes were made apparently 
owing to security reasons. If 
this is the reason for action 
against Marwah then it re¬ 
flects poorly on the Prime 
Minister’s attitude. 1'he PM 
is also guilty of violating 
rules. Traffic can be held up 
only for the President of 
India. The rule was stretch¬ 
ed for Mrs Indira Gandhi, but 
even she insisted that traffic 
be stopped for as short a 
period as possible. Nehru did 
not like traffic being dis¬ 
turbed for him. 

In the case of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, traffic is often disturbed 
for 45 minutes. Of course, security has been made such a 
fetish that a theatre hall, he has to visit,must be kept vacant 
24 hours in advance. The other day the Sahitya Kala 
Academy, which spent Rs 10 lakhs to arrange a two-day 
seminar on Sufism, had to do everything in one day when the 
Prime Minister was to visit the place, liie organisers did not 
know about the Prime Minister's programme till a day earlier. 

llie problem of something going wrong with the motorcade 
of the iHime Minister or some other VIP is nothing new. Only 
two years ago, at the Inspectors General of Police^s annual 


conference, where Marwah was present, it was said: "It has 
been noticed during the Prime Minister’s tours that the 
convoy is too long leading to confusion at places of functions 
as also en route, besides rendering effective marshalling of 
the convoy and communications difficult. One of the factors 
that lead to an unduly long convoy is that although the state 
govemment issues the car plan fixing the number of cars of 
the convoy, cars of some of the ministers which are not 
supposed to be in the convoy, also get into it... 

A ll the same, I do not think that the "confusion” in the 
Soviet PM’s motorcade was the cause for Marwah's 
dismissal. I feel he was removed because he was not 
subservient enough to the political bosses. When the Indian 
Exprt^ss employees offered themselves for arrest after being 
debarred from entering the building, the police said that there 
were "orders from above” not to allow them to enter, lliese 
weie traced to Marw^ah, and the PM's secretariat, which has 
been showing extraordinary interest in the strike in the 
organisation, felt embarrassed. 

Marwah’s removal raises two points: one, about the 
functioning of the Prime Minister, and the other, about the 
treatment meted out to govemment employees. As regards 
the first, Rajiv Gandhi has already acquired a notoriety for his 
whims. Not long ago, he sent back a senior officer from the 
Andamans—where he had gone on a holiday with his Italian 
relations—simply because some cars could not be used. 
Again, there is the case of A.P. Venkateswaran, the former 
foreign secretary, who learnt about his dismissal only at a 
press conference addressed by the PM. There are several 
other instances of Rajiv Gandhi acting hastily. 

Naturally, all this has demoralised the officers to a large 
extent. It is not only the police department which is upset 
over the way Marwah has been treated but otiier depart¬ 
ments as well. Marwah was well known for his efficiency and 
hard work. That he was commissioner of police for a span of 
three years in Delhi, itself indicates how his skill and tact was 
valued. Marwah has turned the Delhi police force into a 
professional body. His removal may have far-reaching effects, 
not only in Delhi but beyond, because the punishment meted 
out to the upright officer may be taken as a warning to others 
that it is not as important to do what is right as it is to do what 
the political bosses say. 

I do not know whether the Indian Police Service (IPS) 
Association will ever take up the matter. Protesting against 
what has been done to Marwah is no violation of discipline. 
Too many senior police officers have been treated shabbily 
both at the Centre and in the states and it is high time that the 
IPS Association at least lodged its protest. 

When I asked some Congress(I) MPs the other day why 
they did not tell the Prime Minister not to indulge in 
histrionics in the matter of civil servants, they shrugged their 
shoulders and said that Marwah’s case was spoilt by the BJP 
statement in his favour. Is that his fault.^ 

The reason why the Congress(l) MPs do not speak out is 
because they dare not do so. As regards their sensitivity, the 
l^ss said the better. 1 only hope that my criticism of the Prime 
Minister does not make it worse for Marwah. a 



The fact that Ved 
Marwah was pofice 
commissiener of Delhi 
for three years indicates 
how efficient he was. 
The removal of this 
upright officer may have 
hw-reaching 
consequences not only 
in Delhi but beyond 
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CONVERSATION 

- 

'The issue today is Bofors 
to prove himself dean” 


Sij.m)ay: Were your differences 
with Rajiv Gandhi or with Congress 
policies? 

Arun Nehru: I cannot discuss that. I 
do not comment on personal matters. 

So your differences were with the 
Congress party? 

No comments. You should ask the 
Prime Minister this question, not me. 

You and V.C\ Shukla were expel- 
led from the party. So why don*t 
they expel all other Congressmen 
who have Joined the Jan Morcha? 

You should ask them that. 1 feel that 
they just don't have the guts to do so, 
despite the fact that these people are 
saying whatever they please. 

Why are you ktill afraid of speak¬ 
ing out against Rajiv Gandhi? 

It is not a question of being scared. I 
have no personal quarrels against any¬ 
one. Indiraji always said that only those 
who have some shortcomings them¬ 
selves, speak ill of others. 1 have learnt 
my political lessons from Indiraji, so I 
will not comment on any individual but 
only on policies. 

Today you are talking of democra¬ 
tic norms but on 31 October, 1984, 
you were instrumental in making 
Rajiv Gandhi the Prime Minister, 



without calling a CPP meeting. 
Don't you consider that to have been 
wrong? 

No, I don’t consider it to be wrong. 
When the party had decided that this 
was to be done, and circumstances being 
what they were, we had to do what we 
did. 

Since you will only talk on issues, 
is the Bofors case a bone of conten¬ 
tion now? 

No comments. 

You have spoken on this dozens of 
times before. What is the problem 
now? 

Bofors is an open-and-shut case real¬ 
ly. P'oreign companies have received 
money, You are a country with a popula¬ 
tion of 80 crores and Bofors is refusing 
to divulge names to you. Why did you 
give it to foreigners.^ Is someone insane 
that he is paying commission to someone 
who cannot exercise influence, on his 
behalf? I am not raising this issue, the 
whole country is raising it. If someone 
thinks that this issue will peter out, he is 
mistaken. It will be raised again and 
again. 

But nothing has come out as 
yet.... 

What is there to come out? The Indian 
public is calling it thievery. Commission 
has been paid. Doesn't the Indian gov- 


The Indian public if caBngHiBofow) 
IhieveiY.Coniiiiitiien hat been paid. 


Doetnl the Indian govenunent have 
any teH-retped? A wnall company It 
rehiaingtodivii^namefteyoM. 
Have we becomea banana repdilic? 
It if (he govemmenf s responsibity 
togetnamet, (he people only know 
that money was taken 



emment have any self respect? A small 
company is refusing to divulge names to 
you. Have we become a banana repub¬ 
lic? It is the government’s responsibility 
to get names, the people only know that 
money was taken. Some people in 
Rajasthan told us that this government 
has had barft worth Rs 60 crores—they 
call Bofors, barfi. Will you begin explain¬ 
ing to them the technical point that the 
names have not come as yet? That you 
do not have any control over Bofors? 

You have said in Parliament that if it is 
confirmed that commission has been 
taken, you will take action. So why don't 
you do so? We are not asking people to 
bum shops or the party office. In a 
democracy, people have the right to 
vote. When the elections come around 
then they shall know. 

Okay, let's talk about the various 
problem areas in the country today. 

What do you have to say about the 
Babari Masjid-Ram Janam Bhoomi 
controversy? 

No comments. The state government 
should take some action in this connec- i 
tion. 

What is your advice as regards 
the situation in Punjab? 

You cannot have President's Rule in a 
state indefinitely. You have to bring 
about a political solution, but you cannot 
discuss these mechanics in public. 

Why were you trying to make 
Mufti Mohammed Sayeed chief 
minister of Jammu and Kashmir? 

Ask the PM this question. Kashmir is 
his personal responsibility. 

But this is an accusation levelled I 
against you. 

Please ask him that. He is above 21 
years of age and makes his own deci¬ 
sions. Or is he saying that he took no 
decision? He is the boss. The Kashmir 
accord was between R^iv Gandhi and 
Farooq Abdull^. If Rajiv Gandhi is 
saying he knows nothing of this, you can 
draw your own condusions. It’s just that 
he doesn't want to accept responsibitity. 

. No, the accusation against you is 
that instead of supporting this 
accord, you wanted to make Mufti 
Mohammed the chief minister with 
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The PM has 

Arun Nehru, the erstwhile ally of 
Rajiv Gandhi, is masterminding the 
dissident movement of Congressmen, 
Here, Nehru talks to Udayan Sharma 



the help of defectors and Gul Shah* 

You should ask Rajiv Gandhi this, loo. 
He knows more about this matter. If he 
is also saying this, then it is a statement 
that smacks of irresponsibility. U does 
him no credit. 

How do you inter act with opposi¬ 
tion leaders like George Fernandes, 
to whom Indira Gandhis name is 
anathema? 

All this talk is only about personalities. 
It has no relevance in the life of a nation. 

I never react to individuals. 

You are raising the issue of cor¬ 
ruption today. Did you know no¬ 
thing of this in the past two and a 
half years? 

The issue at stake today is Bofors. If 
you mean that we should not talk about 
the Bofors case or the submarine deal, 
merely because corruption goes back 
these last two and a half 5 ^ears, then 
doesn't corruption go back 40 years, 100 
years, 200 years? But the issue today is 
Bofors, and the submarine deal. The PM 
has now to prove himself clean. The PM 
has to reveal the truth. The government 
has then to act on it. By asking us why 


we didn't raise these issues before, they 
are only attempting to find escape 
routes. Why is the government taking 
no action on this? Are they trying to 
justify corruption?'The government has 
to solve the Bofors problem. Today 
Rajiv Gandhi is the PM, so he has to 
come up with a solution. Tomorrow if 
someone else is the PM, he will do so. 
But you cannot fool the Indian public. 
Why did you give some foreigners 60 
crores? Does anyone give even five 
rupees gratis? 

When Arif Mohammad resigned 
from the cabinet, why didn^t you 
support him? 

Ask Anf if I supported him or not. Arif 
will be able to answer you correctly. 

Why are you so annoyed with Veer 
Bahadur Singh? 

I am not annoyed with anyone. These 
are decisions of the party. People say 
that 1 made V.B. Singh. They also say 
that I made the PM. What can I do? If I 
made V.B. Singh, then why hasn’t the 
PM removed him in these two and a half 
years? The government must get into 
the habit of taking decisions. They 




should not feel scared. People generally 
have a habit of disowning responsibility 
for disasters. If something goes well, 
they accept the credit, whereas the 
reverse should be happening. The lest 
of leadership is that responsibility should 
be accepted for whatever goes wrong. If 
something turns out tight, then you 
should give credit to the others in¬ 
volved. This is what leadership is all 
about. 

l^Jt/hen you were in power, you 
ff used to accept ^responsibility 
for everything, whether good or bad. 
Why? 

We are there to accept responsibility* 
It is fcr the public to decide whether 
something is for the gotxl or bad. If a 
man keeps crying that he doesn't know 
anything, then he is either useless or not 


The Pin has to reveal the Inilfa. Tin 
gp vemmeiit has then te act oil 
ashH^ us why eiedidnl raise these 
issues bdtore, they are only 
attempiing to find escape routes. 
Why is the govenmient taking no 
a diononttiistAietlieyttyingto 
justify corniption? The governinent 
hastosdvetheprohlemTToday 
Rajiv Gandhi is the PM, s o he has to 
comeupwilhasoliition 


Arun Nthru with Rijiv Gandhi: tha man ha “mada" PM 
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fit to be a leader. Today you are saying 
that when Indian Express got raided, I 
was on tour, so I don't know anything. 
No credibility. The leadership should 
accept responsibility, or the people will 
begin to wonder who will save them. 

Some Congressmen are perhaps 
afraid of committing themselves, 
because they feel that you and Rajiv 
Gandhi being members of the same 
family may get together again* 

We are of the same family. There is 
no personal quarrel. 

From February-Marchjast year, 
there has been talk of ^nia Gan- 
dhCs and yours.. 

I already knew you would ask that. No 
comments. One can have political differ¬ 
ences witii people, but one should not 
react personally. I don’t want to take 
names, but even in the Congress you 
had two or three office-bearers, some 
spewed invective for one month, some 
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for uv6. Now, even the Congress party 
will not touch them. People here do not 
appreciate this. Rising prices and cor¬ 
ruption are a different matter,but sordid¬ 
ness and vindictiveness have a far grea¬ 
ter effect on the people. 

Since the talk ist about issues, 
some Congressmen feel that you 
people should have resigned from 
Parliament. 

The country is saying that the F^M 
should resign. We never won at the 
polls, per favour of any one person. 

But the people voted for the Con¬ 
gress... 

Okay, but Rajiv Gandhi is not the 
Congress. The Congress is a mass 
organisation. You cannot decide by your¬ 
self to be dictator-for-life of the party. 
You expel four people and don't even 
send a letter, explaining why, for four 


The Congress is a mass 
org anisathw. You cwinot decide by 
yoursejfte bedj ctatef-fof-iifeeftiie 
party. Y ou ex pei four peopie and 
don’ t even s^ Tlett er, expiaining 
why, f or four mo nths . You cannot 
give any r easons . This i s hypocrisy. 
You of democracy , but y o u don’t 
even have the to write a ietter 


months. You cannot give any reasons. 
This is hypocrisy. On one hand, you talk 
of democracy and on the other, you 
don’t even have the guts to write a 
letter. Our r)eopie in the Congress are 
den^anding a change in leadership. This 
is their democratic right, not anti-party 
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activity. It is the democratic right of any 
MP to stand up and demand the resigna¬ 
tion of the PM. What is wrong in that.^ 
Tliis is no zaniindari. Anyone can be¬ 
come Prime Minister. ITiat is the 
strength of democracy. If the PM is. 
saying that something happened and he 
did not know about it then it proves he is 
totally useless. He should resign. 

Do you agree that regional forces 
are coming to the fore today, which 
can inflict great damage to the 
unity of the country? 

Yes, I agree. But this is bound to 
happen, because everyone wants to 
save his own skin. We want a strong 
Centre. But what will happen if we don't 
have confidence in the Centre? Look at 
the GNLF agitation... what has been 
going on for the past one year? Which 
state government will have confidence in 
the Centre? From the time the agitation 
has started what have they done to 
inspire confidence? I don't want to 
mention it, but the abusive election 
speeches in Bengal and Kerala, did they 
work towards promoting integration? Is 
there any need to be so bitter at the 
personal level? This happened because 
vina^ kale vipreet budhi (a man's intelli- 
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gence works in per\’erse ways, when he 
is headed for disaster). If you indulge in 
abusiveness, the common people will 
lose all respect for you. And once 
respect goes, what remains? Respect 
cannot be forced, it has to be earned. 
You are going to Calcutta to abuse the 
75-year-old Jyoti Basu. Do you think the 
Bengalis will appreciate it? There are 
some norms of behaviour you must 
follow. 

How will the atmosphere im¬ 
prove? 

Once the polls take place, everything 
will be all right. 'Diat is the way the 
democratic process works. You and I 
cannot correct tliis, that is for the public 
to do. They are the ones who have that 
right. 

Will the polls take place before 
1990? 

1 have said this ten times before and I 
am telling you again for the eleventh 
time: mid-term polls will take place. 

He (Rajiv Gandhi) has made so many 
promises to so many people that he 
cannot possibly fulfil all oi them. 

Witt he caU for elections himself, 
or will the government coUapse? , 

Why should the governnientcobpse? | 


He will go to tte polls htn^i^. does 
not know how long the Congress party 
win survive'and with whom. He has to 
make so many people ministers! But you 
must not forget that the majority of 
Congressmen are good people, With due 
Concern for their self-respect, so the 
present situation cannot last for long. In 
human relations why do people stay 
together? Not because they can get 
something out of each other. Relations 
which are based on mere mercenary 
considerations never last. 

you have worked with two PMs, 
have been close to both of them. 
What difference did gou find in their 
attitudes? 

No comments. I don’t make any 
comments on my family. Irving aside 
governmental matters, the Nehru family 
never comments on any member of the 
family. 


Th e abusive eleUioii<p8tcliei in 
Ben gal and Keraia, (fid they worit 

there any needtebe seliittw at the 
_ perBonaiihv(ii7Myeu{ndidg ein 
atoidyenM 

io seiin^^ fa'yoH./yid^ 

~ reaped gbesihatrem^^^ 
R esped cannet b e forced, it has to 
be earned. You ategdiigto Cai^ 
to a buse the TS-year^ iyeti Basu. 
Do you think the Ben galis wW 
appifei^it? 


After your illness, you have be¬ 
come very religious. You perform a 
lot of pi(/as and even fast on Tues¬ 
days. 

Are you referring to my visiting 
temples? I have been visiting temples 
ever since I was two years old. But you 
must address this question to someone 
else. You will get a better answer. 

Are you fond of foreign cars? 

Not me. You people are also 

funny. 

A last personal question. Som^ 
magazines have said that you are 
the real boss of the Jan Morcha and 
everyone else is an ordinary leader 
only. 

Wrong. 

Then who is the boss? 

That is very clear. The Jan Morcha is 
the boss. O 
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NEWSBEAT 



I 


Why have diplomatic relations between West Bengal and Bangladesh soured? Is 
the Left Front government responsible for the recent wave of protests ? 


T he relc'itionship between the 
two Bengals—Bangladesh 
and West Bengal—ever since 
their irrevocable split 40 
years ago has, at best, been 
uneasy, except for a brief period of 
emotional camaraderie during the 1971 
liberation of erstwhile East Pakistan. 
The two Bengals are separated by more 
than a notional border patrolled by 
security forces. The widest hiatus is in 
the fonns of government: West Bengal's 
leftist democracy and Bangladesh's 
right-wing military dictatorship are two 
cultures that can never meet. Hut for 
the most part, the two governments 
have tried not to make an issue over 
their differences, llie result is the 
continued large-scale movement of peo¬ 
ple across the border, some of it illegal, 
a vast economy of contraband flow and 
cultural exchanges. 

This entente is, however, crumbling. 
Recent actions by the West Bengal 
goveniment have not merely strained 
the uneasy relationship but have sparked 
off a diplomatic row between Ban^adesh 
and the Government of India. Bang¬ 
ladesh’s hawkish anti-Indian leaders, 
alreafly on the defensive with Opposi¬ 
tion-sponsored domestic upheavals pa¬ 
ralysing the tiny nation, are beginning to 
suggest that the party is over. The 
unsettling suspicion is that ihe West 
Bengal government’s covert attempts to 
rile the Bangladesh government might 
just be a signal for New Delhi to get into 
a “get-tough” attitude. The latest pro¬ 
vocation, according to the Bangladeshis, 
was the CPl(M) government's decision 
to allow demonstrations in front of the 
Bangladesh deputy high commission 
office in Calcutta last week. The first 
protest against Bangladesh President 
ll.M. Ershad’s decision to impose a 
state ot emergency in his counlr>' was 
made by a mob of radical left stu.lents 
under the banner of the Progressive 
Democratic Students Federation’ and 
the ‘Democratic Students Centre’ on 1 
I )ccember. Tins demonstration inspired 
pro-Ershad newspapers in Dhaka to 
carry bold front-page articles denounc¬ 
ing police inaction in Calcutta and sug¬ 
gesting that the demonstrating mob was 
deliberately allowed to turn violent, 
“'fhe mob was pounding the main gate 
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and would have broken in any minute/* 
recalls an official at the deputy hi^ 
commission. The Dhaka reports went on 
to claim that the police were late in 
arriving at the scene and had taken no 
action while the demonstrators ransack¬ 
ed the offices. 

An Indian external affairs mmistry 
official the next day reacted by describ- 
irtjB; the Dhaka press reports as ‘^grossly 
exaggerated and distorted". He pointed 
out that the deputy high commission, far 
from being ransacked, had hardly been 
damaged at all. Only two students had 
succeeded in scaling the high walls of the 
mission and two light bulbs had been 
broken. The police had arrested 44 
demonstrators. In all, the external 
affairs official contended, there had only 
been about a hundred demonstrators 
present. 

But before ruffled Bangladeshi feath¬ 
ers could be soothed, West Bengal's 
I leftists followed up the attack by orga¬ 
nising a bigger demonstration two days 
after the first. At the fore this time was 
the CPI(M)-affiliated Democratic Youth 
Federation of India (DYFl). Although 
DYFI leaders at the demonstration in¬ 
sisted that their actions did not reflect 
the policies of the ruling Marxists, 
Bangladeshi officials in C^cutta could 
not but conclude that the CPI(M)'s 
attitude towards their government had 
turned "negative". Political observers at 
the Bangladeshi mission in Calcutta also 
point out that the CPI(M) party organ, 
Ganashakti, has adopted a hard line on 
President Ershad's handling of the cur¬ 
rent agitation in his country and has 
openly expressed solidarity with the 
Bangladeshi Opposition. This is being 
construed as unwarranted interference 
by the CPl(M) in Bangladesh’s internal 
a^irs. 

This turn in the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment’s attitude is curious, considering 
that chief minister Jyoti Basu's visit to 
Bangladesh earlier this year and his 
meeting with President Ershad had 
raised hopes of a new closeness be¬ 
tween the two Bengals. Basu had visited 
his ancestral home at Barodi in Bang¬ 
ladesh’s Narayanganj district and had 
addressed enthusiastic crowds. In re¬ 
trospect, bitter Bangladeshi officials feel 
that Basu’s trip had been purely political, 
aimed at so^ning the East Bengali 
voters in West Bengal before the March 
1987 Assembly elections. 

Last month, hopes of any improve¬ 
ment in relations were decisively snap¬ 
ped when the Bangladesh government 
threatened a diplomatic^row over police 
high-handedness against its officials in 
Calcutta. In a stron^y-worded com- 
muntque to the Indian external affairs 


ministry, the Bangladesh government 
in November this year, claimed that a 
Bangladeshi national working at tlf 
Calcutta mission had been picked upriy 
the police, assaulted and then released. 
Earlier, police officials had entered the 
mission and threatened a Bangladeshi 
counsellor. The^ were "grave infirmg- 
ments of diplomatic rights" and the 
Bangladesh government hinted that it 
could have an adverse impact on rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. 

The external affairs ministry promptly 
shot off a note to the Union home 
ministry to investi^te, and Intelligence 
Bureau deputy director J.N. Saxetia 
wrote to Calcutta police commissioner 
B.K. Basu on 12 November, asking for 
the facts. The Subsidiary Intelligence 
Bureau (SIB) in Calcutta was also put on 
the job. The SIB concurred wifii the 
Bangladeshi view that the arrest of its 
official was unwarranted and reported 
back to New Delhi that the Calcutta 
Special Branch had picked up the con- i 
cemed official while he was travelling in I 
a rickshaw. At the time of the offidal’s | 
arrest, two Indians were reportedly 
demanding that he issue them visas for 
Bangladesh. 

C alcutta Police’s Special Branch has a 
different version to the story. 
According to them, the Bangladesh de¬ 
puty high commission had been com¬ 
plaining about a thriving racket in forged 
Bangladesh visas. Investigations had led 
to the arrest of a few Indians and the 
revelation that the illegal business was 
being abetted by Bangladeshi officials 
whq extorted Rs 200 from Indians 
desperate for visas. A prime suspect 
was Sheikh Safiqui Islam, a petty official 
at the Bangladesh mission. Islam was 
kept under surveillance and was ulti¬ 
mately picked up one morning in the 
New Park Street area by Special Branch 
sub-inspector Ajit Biswas. Islam was 
found carrying a brownpaper packet 
containing three Indo-Ban^adeshi pass¬ 
ports, one Indian international passport 


V. ., 


and has been 

paid '^ not to woiry aix)ut the rest of 
,the money. 

Sub-inspector Biswas took Islam to 
the Specif Branch office at Calcutta’s 
34A Shakespeare Sarani and after inter¬ 
rogating him, threw in a few punches 
and slapped him around. Police higher- 
ups were subsequently informed and 
when counsellor S.S.M. Ali from the 
Bangladesh mission arrived at the Spe¬ 
cial Branch office, Islam was meekly 
handed over. No charges were pressed 
against him. Special Branch officers feel 
that the West Bengal government's 
decision to release Isto unconditionally 
allowed the Bangladesh government to 
later claim that he had been a victim of 
police brutality. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, 
considering that under international law, 
diplomatic staff cannot be/* arrested in a 
foreign country without the concurrence 
of his government, the police action was 
a violation of law and could only confirm 
Bangladeshi suspicions about the West 
Bengal government’s subtle atten^ts to 
strain relations between the countries. 

The constant reiteration of 
these sour notes, the Ban^d^sh 
foreign ministry fears, could ultimately 
rouse India's strong-handed minister of 
state for external affairs, Natwar Singh, 
who is not exactly popular in Bangladesh 
for his blunt manner and arrogance. 

President Ershad himself has been 
careful in maintaining what he calls 
"warm personal” relations with Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who is perceived 
as a person ready to make concessions. 

The Prime Minister’s attitude is, 
however, balanced by a hawkish seg¬ 
ment of Indian foreign policy-makers 
who believe that President Ershad, 
while personally adopting a posture of 
goodwill towards India, has done little to 
quieten the anti-Indian hawks in his 
government. He has, in fact, promoted 
former Pakistani collaborators like relief 
minister Maulana M.A. Mannan and 
foreign minister Humayun Rashid Chow- 
dhury^ 'to their present positions. Chow- 
dhury has, in particular, been a strident 
Indian critic and particularly outspoken 
against Indian involvement in Sri Lanka. 
The Bangladeshi hawks have also co¬ 
sponsored a Pakistan-backed United Na¬ 
tions resolution for a nuclear free South 
Asia which India maintains is a ruse to 
bluff the worid about Pakistani nuclear 
intentions. Indian and Bangladeshi poli¬ 
cies are clearly increasingly moving out 
of tune. West Bengal's attitude .could 
well signal the spreading of a cold vvai* 
between the two Bengals to a deadlock 
between India and Bangladesh. 
litdranH Batierjte/Calcutta 
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The return of the Euortess 


Indian Express staffers enter 
their offices under the glare 
of publicity 

’'Good Morning, Mr Gan¬ 
dhi. .. After 4 7 days of de¬ 
privation, you, Mr Gan¬ 
dhi, have the pleasure of 
the Delhi edition of the 
Express at your breakfast 
table. And for our part, 
we are happy to be back in circulation 
and to wish you a very good morning and 
a nice day ." 

The Dellu edition of the Indian Ex¬ 
press was back on the stands on 2 
December with this dramatic editorial 
leaving; no one in doubt that the paper 


.•i 



would continue to be an acerbic critic of 
the government as ever before. 

The resumption of the publication of 
the Express turned out to be a VIP- 
studded occasion in the capital. A lesson 
or two had obviously been learnt from 
the 28 October fiasco, when the man¬ 
agement had tried to re-enter the office 
but came under fire for calling in “outsid¬ 
ers”, notably BJP student activists. This 
time, the Express invited 70-odd 
“observers”—political leaders and 
prominent citizens of Delhi—to witness 
the grand event. 

Obviously, a lot of planning had gone 
into the Express management’s bid to 
resume work. On 1 December, Arun 
Shoune, the outspoken and controver¬ 
sial editor-in-chief of the Indian Express, 
accompanied by more than 500 em¬ 
ployees marched into their Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg office. All of them were 
sporting plastic encased identity badges. 
The staff members had first gathered at 
the Express guest house in Sunder 
Nagar and after a cup of tea, they 
arrived at Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg. 
Around 9 am, they split into groups of 


10-15 and in the presence of the city’s 
press corps. Opposition politicians, a 
video crew and some 150-odd policemen 
who formed a protective circle in accord¬ 
ance with a recent High Court directive, 
walked into the building. 

Fifty metres away from the Express 
building, beneath a shamiana, a group of 
30-odd strikers, led by T. M. Nagarajan, 
waited and watched chanting, ’Hai, hai, 
Arun Shourie sharam karo\ Hut the 
mood in the strikers' camp was obvious¬ 
ly one of dejection. 

The VIPs who came to “witness” the 
event were a major source of attraction 
to passers-by. They also caused a secur¬ 
ity problem for the police who blocked 
entry from one side of the road. The 
Haryana chief minister, Devi Lai, was 
one of the first to visit the Express 
office. Madhu Dandavate, S. Jaipal Red¬ 
dy, M.S. Gurupadaswamy and V. Krish¬ 
na Iyer were the Janata Party's repre¬ 
sentatives on the scene, while Arif 
Mohammad Khan, V.C. Shukla, Arun j 
Nehru, Satpal Mallik and Raj Kumar Rai ! 
represented the Jan Morcha. However, j 
a conspicuous absentee was V.P. Singh 


(L to r) A.B. VaJpayM, Arun Shourie, V.R. Scindia, Devi Lai; (Inaet) the Indian Express, Delhi 






whose cause Express has been espous¬ 
ing. The other prominent politidans at 
the venue were Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
V^jaya Raje Sdndia and Jaswant Singh of 
the Bi|P, H.N. Bahuguna and Mehfooz 
All Khan of the Lok Dal (B). 

This time the Express management 
^was definitely at an advantage. First, it 
had succeeded in weaning away influen¬ 
tial persons like C.M. Papnai fi’om the 
striking group of employees. Second, it 
took pdns to ensure that the charge of 
calling in ^'outsiders" did not stick this 
time. 

But the High Court order, procured 
only a few days before work re-started 
at the premises, was the Expresses 
tnimpcard. The order, unlike the earlier 
lower court directive, specifically men¬ 
tioned that the strikers were to picket 
50 metres away from the building and 
that entry and exit to those who wanted 
to work was not to be prevented. 

That aU was not smooth sailing at 
Delhi’s Fleet Street, despite the peace¬ 
ful re-entry of the Express staff on 2 
December, was apparent from the next 
day’s events. Many feared tliat there 
might be some violence later on. And 
the inevitable happened. In the early 
hours of Wednes^y, some workers of 
the Expres^^Group who had gone to¬ 
wards the ac^acent Times of India build¬ 
ing to place copies of the morning’s 
paper in taxis meant for Riwari found 
themselves the target of flying acid bulbs 
and stones. Six persons, including three | 
journalists of Express's sister publica¬ 
tion, Jansatts,were seriously injured and 
had to be hospitalised. 

The identity of the miscreants, who 
were later arrested by the police, is 
predictably a subject of dispute. While 
Express insiders insist that they are 
supporters of the Nagarajan faction,the 
strii^g members of the Indian Express 
Employees Union have put out a press 
statement accusing the management of 
“framing” their colleagues on “trumped- 
up charges”. 

Meanwhile, the issue of the union’s 
application for an eviction of the stay 
or^r on peaceful picketing has not been 
settled. And the crucial question is: how 
long will the police stay? The police point 
out that they cannot spare n^n for more 
than a few days. Express reporters 
maintain that they are afraid to walk 
down the road, past the sharmna of the 
strikers, in the absence of police protec- 
tiioA* As of now both the strikers and 
those who have resumed work appear to 
be foVowmg^the waixm ”d!am hm kitna 
daman mem tere^.^dekh kya hd, de- 
aa the Ej^^ess so apdy 
i^tmtvpaged in its issue of 2 Decenibery 
MfilsIdM ChtmUjftaa/Mew Pkfkl - 


Ershad strikes back 


The troubled nation is put 
under a state of emergency 


At 10.00 pm on the even¬ 
ing of 27 November, 
President Hussein 
Muhammad Ershad de¬ 
clared a state of emergen¬ 
cy in Bangladesh. Accord- 
ing to government 
sources, the reason behind this decision 
Was to maintain the internal security of 
the country and to forestall the break¬ 
down of the country’s fragile economy. 
The emergency has been declared in 
accordance with section 141A of the 
Bangladesh constitution. 

Under the emergency, all political 
activity, demonstrations, meetings and 
expressions of disaffection are forbid¬ 
den. Anyone violating this order will be 
fined and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. The government can 
close down any industrial and commer¬ 
cial organisation if it considers such a 
move necessary. It can also declare any 
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strike to be illegal in the intere^s.of I9W 
and order and security.. As of the’ 
emergency an mitial 30-hour wai 
imposed on Dhaka, Chittagoni^ Khubia, 
Kajshahi and Narayangaiq. Since then 
curfew has been impoaed periodically... 
The only institutions that have not be^ 
affected by the curlew are esscntW 
services Nke hc^itals, newspapers, 
electricity and drinking water siq^y. > 

In spite of this emergency order, 
however, the Opposition parties have 
held fast to their plan of catting a 72-hour 
strike countrywide. The two leader^, 
Sheikh Hasina Wazed of the Awami 
League and Begum Khaleda Zia of the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNPV 
have been under house arrest since 11 
November. Otjier Opposition leadere^ 
had been arrested before. But a liamon ’ 
committee had been carrying out the 
Opposition programmes. 

The decision to declare a state of 
emergency has not come easily to Presi- . 
dent Ershad. Ever smee the 10 Novem¬ 
ber “Dhaka Siege’’ programme, the 
Opposition’s activities had brought the ^ 
Bangladesh economy virtually on the; 
verge of a collapse. President Ershad 
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and some of his advisers in the Jatiya 
Party had been hoping against hope that 
the violence would be contained, and 
that certain belated offers of concessions 
would stop the Opposition in its tracks. 
But the Opposition held finn to its one 
demand—the President must step 
down. Neither widespread arrests (6000 
or more are in prison), nor the calling in 
of the paramilitary Bangladesh Rifles had 
any effect on the countrywide agitations. 

it is estimated that with all activity at 
the two major ports being brought to a 
standstill, food supply, particularly to the 
drought-stricken areas, has been sev¬ 
erely affected. The breakdown of the 
transport system, as well as the closure 
of factories, has resulted in severe 
economic losses. According to some 
estimates, Bangladesh has been sustain¬ 
ing losses cf US $5 million everyday. 

Certain sections of the government 
had hoped that the Opposition would not 
be able to sustain its movement. Presi¬ 
dent Ershad too must have begun with 
that expectation. When the “Dhaka 
Siege” programme showed unmistake- 
able signs of success, the President 
decided to make the concessionary offer 
of holding mid-term elections. When the 
Opposition spumed the offer, he decided 
that the only way to contain the situation 
was by declaring an emergency. 

Journalists and radio and television 
had already discontinued work protest¬ 
ing that they were not being allowed to 
present objective news reports. Sir 


P f t kitfit Ershad: in control? 



Ataus Samad, the BBC correspondent in 
Dhaka, was arrested without warning. 
And on 28 November, two days after the 
emergency, the information minister, 
Anwar Zahid declared a total media 
censorship unprecedented in the 16- 
year history of Bangladesh. 

At a press conference, the minister 
told the assembled journalists that this 
news ban was under the provisions of 
the Special Powers Act of 1974. The ban 
would be applicable to both foreign and 
Bangladeshi journalists. All news that 
was reported would have to be approved 
by the government. • 

Over the next few days, President 
Ershad, in a sudden move towards a 
resolution, released the nine top leaders 
of the Opposition who were in prison. 
Among them are Obaidur Rahman, Mir- 
za Ghulam Hafiz, Saidur Rahman and 
Jahanara Begum of the BNP, Abdul 
Mannan and Zillur Rehman of the Awami 
League, and A1 Mujahid of the jamaat-i- 
Islami. But the Opposition parties have 
not accepted this release as an indication 
of the President’s desire to ^have a 
dialogue. They feel it is a move designed 
to create confusion and division among 
their ranks. 

Curfew continued off and on in the 
main cities. Reports of bomb explosions, 
arson and violence have come in from 
various towns, as well as from certain 
areas of Dhaka such as Motijheel, Gulis- 
tan, Kamalapur and New Market. 
Several people were also shot dead by 
the security forces. 

The Opposition expects to continue an 
overall programme of strikes and de¬ 
monstrations. In an effort to restore 
normalcy. President Ershad drove him¬ 
self around Dhaka and visited markets 
and small factories. He assured the 
citizens that the government would do 
everything to bring life back to what it 
was. He said he was determined to 
revive the faltering economy. According 
to reliable sources, the government is 
planning to undertake a brand new 
economic programme., Those enter¬ 
prises that have suffered maximum los¬ 
ses during this period because of strikes 
and lockouts will be given special loans 
to get back on their feet. 

But despite aU these attempts at 
concessions and reorganisation, it is 
unlikely that there wiH be any easy 
resolution to the situation in Bang^desh. 
The Opposition has had unexpected 
mass response which is unlikely to 
disappear suddenly. And if they can 
remain unified in their demand for 
Ershad's resignation, then he will have 
no option except to continue the stiite of 
emergency. 
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The killer 
troops 


Amnesty International 
blames the PAC for the 
killings in Maliana and 
Hashimpura 



VlcUma of communal fianzy 


Meerut is a dty haunted 
by nightmarish memories 
of communal riots, which 
flare up at the least pro¬ 
vocation and leave in their 
wake a trail of violent 
deaths. The latest in this 
series oi tragedies is the conflagration 
which broke out in and around the dty in 
May this . year. The pall of gloom still 
hanigs over the residents of Maliana and 
Hashtmpura, many of whom lost their 
relatives and hiends when the Provindal 
Armed Constabulary (PAC) allegedly 
went berserk and deliberately killed 
unarmed civilians. 

Amnesty International recently pub¬ 
lished its report on‘*aIlegations of extra- 
judicial kfflings by the Fiovindal Armed 
Constabulary in and around Meant, 
22-23 May 1987". Restricting itself to 
the two ittsior incidents which occurred 
in Hashhnpura (»i 22 May and in MSliana 
the next dqr, the rqxxt states that after, 
examiiuiig "various press reports", 
spealong to ‘journalists who vis^ the 
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areas” and receiving “first-hand 
accounts from victims and eye 
witnesses”, there is “evidence to sug 
gest that members of the PAC have 


been responsible for dozens of extrajudi 
cial killings and disappearances. 

The report which says that there is 
evidence of at least 36 men from Hashim- 
pura and 30 unarmed civilians in neigh¬ 
bouring Maliana were killed by the PAC 
men, quotes liberally from the FIR filed 
by Mujibur Rahman, who was one of ^e 
five survivors: ‘‘I was arrested in the 


evening ... by some people claiming to 
be policemen... They... made us sit in a 
police truck. On the way to Muradnagar 
some of the people were shot and 


thrown into the canal. I, along with my 
friend Mohammed Usman...were shot 


and thrown into the canal but somehow 


we were able to swim back. 


Another survivor, 17-year-old Zulfikar 


Nasir, has also been quoted by the 
report: “We were brought down near a 
canal late in the night. The dozen or so 
PAC men...loaded their rifles and began 
shooting people one by one.” Nasir, who 


was shot in the armpit managed to stay 
alive, by feigning death, the report says. 

The Amnesty report mentions more 
eyewitness accounts of the 23 May 
killings in Maliana, which the local admi 


nistration had dismissed as a “minor 


case of cross-firing in which a few people 
may have died"'. Though the official 
death toll stands at 15, Amnesty Inter 
national states that there is “evidence to 


show that at least 30 people were 
indiscriminately killed”. Besides, the 


human n^ts organisation has also dip 
ped into allegations of death fai poli^ 


custody and has come up with the names 
and addresses of five men who are 


believed to have died after being been 
“repeatedly beaten by the PAC, and at 
PAC instigation, by criminal convicts on 
arrival at Fatehgarh jail 
Delving into the PAC’s dubious past, 
the report has listed the numerous 


occasions on which the PAC was 


charged of “rrasconduct” or “criticised 


for its rote in the ABgarh noting in late 
1978", or blamedTor “instigating com¬ 
munal rioting in Moradabad in IWO”. It 


also recommends, in view of the serious 


charges leveDed a^^t the PAC, that a 
review of the coippbsition, structure and 
training niethods of the force be under 
taken^ Besides, the report rightly poMs 
put tittt the government must publish 
the reports of the Gian Prakash Commit- 
t^ the CID and CBI inquiries* 


But can the government prev^ 
another Mafiana or Hashhnptua? Mot 
unless seriously takes up action to 
th^ PAC and its ponce forces. 


Of raths, yatrasand politics 


The Uttar Pradesh 


government pre-empts the 


possibility of a clash over the 


Ram-Janaki rath yatra 


Religion in Ayodhya has 
ceased to be a private 
affair. Ever since the 
Babri Masjid/Ram Janam 
Bhoomi controversy 
burst into the open in 
February last year, the 
issue has been kept alive sometimes by 
political parties with vested interests 
and at others by fundamentalist orga¬ 
nisations owing allegiance to either of 
the two communities. Tlie decision of 
the Vishwa Hindu Pari^had (VHP), Ba- 


jrang Dal, Ram Janam Bhoomi Mukti 
Yagya Samiti and some other Hindu 
organisations to hold a rath yatra and 


organise a dharam sabha at Begum 
Hazrat Mahal Park in Lucknow where 
three of the six Ram janaki raths were to 


be liberated and taken in a procession, 
threatened to turn into yet another 
occasion for a communal flare-up. What 
made matters worse was the Babri 


Masjtd Action Committee’s counter 
move of holding a Babri Masjid yatra. 

The Uttar Pradesh government, 
which banned the movement of religious 
processions in the state after communal 




riots broke out in several parts of the 


state following last year s rath yatra, 
was determine to prevent this process 
sion from taking place. In fact, the six 
raths which were apprehended by the 


government last year in Meerut, Agra. 
Lakhimpur Kheri, Banda and Sultanpur 


had been detained in Ayodhya since last 
February. When, the VHP announced its 


intention to hold the rath yatra last 
month, the Veer Bahadur Singh regime 
acted swiftly by loading the raths on 
PAC (Provincial Armed Constabulary) 
trucks and shifting them to Lucknow on 
22 November. 


rhe immediate problem having been 


solved, the scenario moved over to 


Lakshmanpuri in Lucknow, the venue of 
the dharam sabha which was held on 25 
November. Thou^ the VHP and its 
militant youth wing hailed the govern¬ 
ment’s action, the sadhus, mahants and 
the Sankaracharyas, who had gathered 
for the dharam sabha \ were agitated by 


the move. They had reason to be so: 
having collected huge sums from the 


local people who were called upon to 
participate in the rath yatra and make 
their programme of ''dharam raksha'^an 


unprecedented success, the sadhus had 


lost face when the government pre 
empted their move. 


The government's initiative, howev 


er. say informed sources, would have 


come to naught had It not been for some 
influential Congressmen, maluints, VHP 
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leaders and a few local journalists, who 
played a key role in ‘‘defusing’* the tense 
situation. Mahant Awaidhnath of 
Gorakhpur, who is said to be very close 
to the UP chief minister, and Shirish 
Dikshit. chief of the UP Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad and a former director general 
of police, were also responsible for the 
behind-the-scenes drama. 

1lK)ugh a confrontation between the 
two communities was . successfully 
avoided, the dbaram sahha at Begum 
Hazrat Mahal Park served as a forum for 
the Hindu fundamentalists as speaker 
after speaker reiterated the slogan of 
“Hindusthan for Hindus”. Ram Vilas 
Vedanti of Vashist Ashram in Ayodhya 
even went to the extent of saying that 
Muslims had no right to live in India. 
Jagatguru Sankaracharya Swami Vishnu 
Devananda tlireatened that if the Mus¬ 
lims did not surrender to the Hindus 
their places of worship.the Hindus would 
demolish all their mosques. 

ITie strident note struck at the dhar- 
am sabha reached a crescendo with the 
demand that if the government did not 
settle the Ram Janam Bhoomi/Babri 
Masjid issue and hand over the shrine to 
the Ram Janam Bhoomi Nyas before the 
I next Ram Kami festival, the 'sant 
! samaj would adopt a militant stance. 
And in spite of the lusty speeches and 
the hoisting of saffron flags, the sabha 
did not attract many peo|^. 

Pbfotcal observers also feel that the 
Ram Janam Bhoomi/Babri Masjid con¬ 
troversy is being kept aKve by the 
CopgressCU for its ownpoHtical ends. As 
Mulayait) Singh Yadav. preside! of the 


UP Lok Dal(B) pointed out. the govern¬ 
ment had a lot to gain by diverting 
attention from its other problems. 

But events have taken a turn for the 
worse, with the declaration of Mukhtar 
Abbas Naqvi, president of the All-India 
Muslim Youth Conference, that the 
shrine would be handed over to the 
Hindus at a rally in Ayodhya but that the 
administration’s ban on processions had 
ostensibly prevented him from doing so. 
Naqvi feels that the government is 
trying to do a balancing act—^first by 
appeasing Muslims with its Muslim 
Women's Bill and now by trying to open 
the disputed shrine at Ayodhya which is 
a deliberate attempt to please the 
Hindus. 

Naqvi, however, is not winning any 
accolades for his stand. Ibne Hasan, a 
former Congress leader, alleges that 
Naqvi is a “plant” by the VHP, which is 
tiding to counter the Babri Masjid Ac¬ 
tion Committee by putting up a Muslim 
who would say that the Ram Janam 
Bhoomi should be handed over to the 
Hindus. Maulana Muzzaffar Husain, a 
former Congress(I) MP and president of 
the UP Babri Masjid Action Committee, 
has warned that Naqvi will not be 
allowed in the vicinity of Faizabad. 

Despite chief minister V.B. Singh’s 
strenuous denial of any involvement in 
the caning of the Ram Janam Bhoopii/ 
Babri Masjid shrine, the controversy will 
continue to plague the citizens of 
Ayodhya tOI a solutkm is found fot it. Biit 
will the v^ted interests aflow the con¬ 
troversy to rest? 


Choosing 
a course 

The Jan Morcha has finally 
decided to ditch the BJP 


After months of vacillat¬ 
ing, the Jan Morcha mes- 
siah V. P. Singh has final¬ 
ly decided to take a stand 
and come out in the open. 
The Morcha has struck 
up an alliance with the 
Janata Party, Lok Dal (A) and the 
Congress (S). And the conspicuous abs¬ 
ence of the Bharatiya Janata Party in this 
alliance seems to indicate that Singh has 
finally surrendered to pressures of the 
left parties to severe his links with the 
• BJP. 

Evidently, the parting of ways with 
the BJP was not without its fair share of 
trauma. It also showed up the differ¬ 
ences among the erstwhile Congress¬ 
men who constitute the top leadership of 
the Jan Morcha. What brought things to 
a head was the raUy at the Ramfila 
Maidan in Delhi on 22 November, which 
i was originally to have featured Opposi- 
I tion leaders like Devi Lai of Lok Dal (B), 

! Chandra Shekhar of Janata Party,N.T. 
RamaRaoof Telugu Desam, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee of the BJP and Arif Mohammad 
Khan of Jan Morcha. The BJP was 
organising the whole programme which 
was meant to be a show of strength on 
the part of the Opposition. 

Meanw'hile, unknown to the BJP, the 
Jan Morcha leaders were having second 
thoughts about participating in the raDy. 
While Arun Nehru and Arif Mohammad 
Khan had no qualms about aligning 
themselves with the BJP—they were 
also keen on an Opposition affiance 
including the Janata Party, Lok Dal (B), 
the BJP and Jan Morcha—Mufti Moham¬ 
med Sayeed and V.C. Shukla have been 
trying to convince Singh that if the Jan 
Mor^ aligned itself with the BJP, they 
would lose out on the Muslim votebank. 
And, of course,^: there was the Left 
Front, which has been threatenir^ to 
withdraw its suppr^ unless the Jan 
Morcha dissociates itself firom the BJP- 
RSS combine. 

Sui0) was obviously in two mtiKb. 
Neith^ dki he want to antagonise the 
left pahies nor did he want to alienate 
the ByiP \^1ik:h had oigantsed nnos^ 
raffiesfoMotaffsnuigar, Hsxiwar, Luck« 
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^t^hen Michelangelo painted the picture,he didn’t know about 
advanced features or clarity of image as we know it today duough 
television. Thanks to Beltek, you have a piece of ait even Micherai^geto ’ 
would envy. 

BeltdiE introduces BTK-777 with the 
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Ahmedabad’s living hell 
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V^. Singh: taking a aland 

now, Gorakhpur and Patna, where he 
was treated to a tumultuous reception 
soon after his resignation from the Union 
ministry. 

And tin the last moment, S^gh tried 
to keep his options open. On the eve of 
the raUy, the Jan Morcha leaders met at 
Nehru's residence at Akbar Road. After 
a lot of heated exchanges, it was decided 
that Arif Khan would address the raUy 
but in the early hours Khan received a 
phone from Sin^ asking him to await 
further instructions. Singh, who had 
gone to Saharanpur, again called up 
Khan at 12 noon, asking him not to 
attend the RamHla Maklan rally. 

Not only were Arif Khan and Arun 
Nehru angry and hurt about being kept 
in the dark till the eleventh hour, but so 
were Devi Lai and the BJP leaders, who 
had been left in the lurch. Devi Lai’s 
supporters allege that Singh has been 
Inlaying a dangerous game all along: 
flirting with both the Lok Dais. 

But that is not all; there’s trouble 
brewing in the Morcha’s UP unit and 
Sar^y Singh and Zafar All Naqvi are said 
to be disgruntled about Singh’s decision 
to appoint Rampujan Patel as the con¬ 
venor of the state unit. The BJP’s UP 
chief, Kalyan Singh, has already adopted 
a belligerent attitude towards V.P. Singh 
and Devi Lai, too, refuses to have any 
truck with the Morcha if the BJP is not 
willing to go along. The Morcha’s declin¬ 
ing popularity with the masses and the 
d^ouraging response of the p^le to 
the Morcha's membership drive are 
other proUema vdiich V. P. Sin^ wffl 


The sprawling Behrampura 
slums may end up as an 
environmental disaster 

The residents of Ahmeda- 
bad call it a ’’nuisance 
nagai^\ Some even com¬ 
pare this sprawling, thick¬ 
ly-populated slum com¬ 
plex with Bombay’s Dhar- 
avi. Others feel that 
Behrampura will soon 
turn into a Bhopal. But all admit that the 
south-west comer of the textile city, 
which is a Congress stronghold, is a 
living hell. 

Rightly so. The poor, illiterate resi¬ 
dents of Behrampura, where a msyor gas 
leak took place on 5 November, have to 
live in the midst of several nuisances— 
an infectious diseases hospital, three 
illegal bone crushing factories, 13 hazar¬ 
dous chemical firms, three units using 
animal intestines as raw material, an 
ill-equipped drainage pumping station, a 
gigantic sewage treatment plant, count¬ 
less clandestine mint slaughter houses, 
unhygienic mutton shops, a stray animal 
dumping station, a host of textile proces¬ 
sing units and what have you. All this in 
the ten square kilometre area on the 
banks of the dry Sabarmati. The 20,000 
residents, mostly Harijans and Muslims, 
who live in the 5,000-odd hutments in 
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Khodiaar Nagar, SantoshNagar, Ramra- 
him Nagar and other surroimdkig skun 
colonies of Behran^ra are fbrced to 
live a wretched life. Unfortunately, the 
lackadaisical attitude of the powers-that- 
be over the years have now filled their 
cup of sorrow to the brim. 

Most of the men, women and children 
in this isolated locality resemble fiving 
skeletons, suffering as they are from 
tuberculosis, asthma, skin diseases and 
a host of intestine-related ailments. 

What is more, these hapless people 
cannot even breathe fresh air as the 13 
chemical factories—eight of them un¬ 
licensed—constantly emit harmful 
gases. Indeed, Behrampura hit news¬ 
paper headlines on 5 November, when 
poisonous gas leaked from one of these 
factories affecting more than 1,00(1 peo¬ 
ple, some of whom showed symptoms of 
gas poisoning even on 16 November 

At around 7 pm on 5 November, the 
valve of a 14,000-litre storage tank in 
Napson Chemical Factory burst with a 
loud bang releasing poisonous fiimes of 
concentrated sulphuric ackL Though no 
one died, dazed residents ran belter 
skelter and soon the entire place wgs 
vacated. Trikanflal Marwadi narrated 
the situation: “Within minutes, the gas 
spread all over the place. Our eyes 
started burning and almost everyone 
was coughing. I did not leave my house 
lest our belongings were pilfered by 
some one. Even otherwise, we are as 
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good as dead in the absence of the 
minimum basic facilities, leave alone 
fresh air.” 

Though the leaking tank was sealed 
within minutes by city fire chief 
Dastoor and his men, people returned to 
their dwellings only late in the evening. 
One resident said, **Gas leak is a 
common feature ia. Behrampura. The 
factories release gases at night when we 
are asleep.” 

While the police registered cases 
against the factory under various sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code and the 
Explosives Act, the BJP-ruled Ahmeda- 
bad Municipal Corporation ordered clo¬ 
sure of the unit which did not have a 
valid licence from the health depart¬ 
ment. 

Apart from constantly inhaling various 
gases, there is a plethora of problems 
which have always kept them in the 
sick-bed. In Santosh Nagar, for exam¬ 
ple, hundreds of white and black worms 
that germinate in the adjacent factories, 
have penetrated the three feet by three 
feet huts of the residents. These fast 
breeding, two-cm longworms force the | 
families to cook and sleep out. 

Moreover, illegal slaughter houses 
are run in the area and the butchers 
throw the remainders of dead cows and 
buffaloes in the locality, with the result 
that pigs, dogs, and vultures are always 
feasting on them. The down and out 
denizens eat beef which are sold for a 
song in dirty mutton shops and drink 
polluted water brought from private taps 
of chemical factories after a daily tiff or 
two with the owners. 

Filthy effluents ffom the numerous 
textile processing units that dot the area 
are released right in the middle of muddy 
roads. Patients in the 110-bed infectious 
diseases hospital move around in squalid 
surroundings, spreading their diseases 
among others. T^ugh the nearby drain¬ 
age pumping station and the sewage 
treatment plants are harmless, the un¬ 
educated Behrampura residents look at 
the big tanks with utter contempt 

It is not that the Ahmedabad Mimidp- 
al Corporation (AMC) is in deep slum¬ 
ber. It has issued as many as 181 notices 
so to the erring factory owners for 
not possessing vzM licences from the 
dvic health department. But, of course, 
as Sirazuddin Kazi, the opposition Con¬ 
gress leader in the Ahmedabad Munidp- 
^ Corporation, says, the owners pay the 
Rs 100 fine and promptly continue to 
flout the law. After the 5 November gas 
leak, the AMC swung into action and 
found heaps of animal parts stored 
unhygienic^y in btme factories whicb 
^ had to be removed in ten trucks. 
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The dowry death-trap 


Suicide by a young housewife 
raises a storm in Bangalore 

Shashi Ramdas, nee 
T.M.Shashikala, 25, died 
on 7 November. The post 
mortem report said it was 
suicide by hanging. Why 
would a 25-year-old 
woman, married for four- 
and-a-half years, with a little daughter 
just over three, conunit suicide in the 
prime of her life? The Dowry Prohibition 
Act entitles the police to ask predsely 
these questions. Shashikala's death was 
registered as 'unnatural’, and a case 
taken up first under Section 498 and 
later under Section 304 B, which pro¬ 
vides for a life sentence to those indited 
for abetment of suidde. 



fWi ai hlhihi Ramtfft * iHUfrftf? 

Shashikala’s case is not just of another 
dowry death. It is similar to many such 
heart-rending stmes told across the 
country, of a husband and parents-in-law 
riot satisfied with even huge sums of 
money and gold On this case about 40 
tdbs) handed put at the marriage, of 
increasing^ r^padous demands for 
more, said of ifl-treatment and harass¬ 
ment of the daughter-in-law. But Shasht- 
kala’s death was not just mutely 
accepted by her friends and neighbours, 
as many dowry cteaths unfortunately 
are. In this case, the entire toufh « 
Tiptur seenied to be deeply 'affected^ 
and a bage crowd was mofaifised to 
prote^st angrihr aga^ husbandt Dr 


H. A. Ramaswamy. 

Shashikala’s story, which first 
appeared in the Indian Express^ was 
finder probed by a team from the 
Bangalore Media Women’s Forum, an 
organisation of dty journalists. The team 
returned with more facts on the case, 
which raised many questions about Dr. 
Ramaswamy’s theory of suidde. The 
women journalists found that Shashikala 
had made at least two previous attempts 
at suicide, but that her in-laws had not 
bothered to tell her mother and brothers 
about it. They found that Dr Ramas¬ 
wamy’s behaviour on the day of his 
wife’s death was "highly suspicious”, 
that he had eliminated much evidence 
before the police arrived belatedly on 
the scene, and that even this last time, 
he failed to inform Shashikala’s family 
about the tragedy. 

A CID enquiry has now been insti¬ 
tuted to establish exactly what happened 
to Shashikala. Meanwhile, excerpts 
from the young woman’s diary, written 
in chaste Hindi, give some clues about 
the many privations in her life. In it she 
lamented about the treatment meted out 
to her by her in-laws, whom she said, 
even God cannot forgive. On one page 
she had written that she would like to kill 
herself, but that it was not so easy to 
take one’s life. Very poignantly, she 
wished that she had been educated in 
English so that she could be financially 
independent. “I do not want to be a 
burden on anybody,” she wrote. 

It was perhaps this sense of self-pride 
that prevented Shashikala from seekii^ 
permanent refuge with her mother in 
Bangalore. Now her brother, Satish 
Kumar, whom she had urgently sum¬ 
moned a day before she died, has many 
regrets. 

The doctor, who is looked upon wi^ 
unbridled contempt in t|^ town, is now 
out on bail It hak been difficult for him to 
find a local lawyer to represent him irrhis 
case. His colleagues are talking of strip¬ 
ping him of his right to practice medi¬ 
cine. 

This year, the Karnataka CID has 
taken up 50 investigations into alleged 
dowry d^ths, a figi^ startlingly hig^r 
than the iS cases in 1986. Yet no other 
case has incited people as inudi as 
Shashikala’s death Women’s groups 
from Bangalore as weH as polirical pjr? 
ties are piahning fo hdhl 0^ demon* 
stratiof^ m iTiptur. Perhaps; fhey say, 
the (kle .is tun^ at fast, against the 
pei:t)etratonr of' m modem crime. 




Deorab’s distant echo 


Is the worship of Rani Sati 
tantamount to glorification of 
sati? 

In an unexpected turn of 
events, the people of 
West Bengal have sud¬ 
denly found themselves 
drawn into a controversy 
regarding sati worship. 
The spontaneous outrage 
against Roop Kanwar’s death in distant 
D^rala reflected the people's disgust at 
the decadent, depraved practice which 
was last witnessed in West Bengal in the 
1850s. 

What therefore came as a rude shock 
was the dramatic 'discovery' in early 
November of several Rani Sati temples 
and the eustence of thousands of sati 
devotees in this state. In fact, Sati 
Diwas was to be observed on 15 
November, Mar^s Krishna " Naomi; 
'naomi' being auspicious for sati worship, 
the devotees were preparing for a day of 
celebration. 

The news of sati puja in the backdrop 
of Roop Kanwar’s murder triggered 
fierce protests in the city. Alarmed, the 
Left Front government, to avoid further 
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tension, promptly withheld permission 
to Sri Rani Satiji Sobhjatra Samity 
(SRSSS) to bring out a procession and 
the use of microphones on 15 
November. 

This immediately evoked an an^ 
response from a sniall but vocal section 
of the devotees, largely Rajasthanis, 
who dubbed the move as an “impinge¬ 
ment” on their “constitutional rights” 
and as “interference” with their “reli¬ 
gious rites”. In protest, on 20 Novem¬ 
ber, a 12-hour bandb was called in 
Burrabazar, the city's business centre. 

Rajesh Khaitan, the urbane and astute 
Con^ess(I) MLA, also joined the fray. 
Khaitan whose constituency, Burraba¬ 
zar, includes largely the powerful busi¬ 
ness lobby, emerged as their messiah. 
Khaitan elaborated, “We worship Rani 
Sati as Shakti. Like any Hindu, we 
worship the trishul which is siwkti/* 


While condemning the Deor^ indkient, 
he accused the Left Front of stepping 
beyond the law in preventing the 
celebrations without issuing any formal 
ban. 

However, Shanwli Gupta, secretary 
of the state wing of the M India 
Democratic Women's Association, said 
categorically, “We do not want to inter¬ 
fere with the people's religious prac¬ 
tices. That doesn't mean we can support 
fundamentalism in the name of re^on.” 

Apart from the articulate and influen- 
tial section of the devout, many of tte 
sati devotees remain hurt and bewii- I 
dered and could not comorehend the | 
recent furore over their refigious 
practice. 'Fhe pragmatic few like 
25-year-old A. Nopani not only con¬ 
demns the Deorala murder but I^dly 
dissociates the worship of Rani Sati indth 
the cult of sati. “1 visit the temple every 
day, but, of course, 1 do not condone saO\ 
d^a/* he said vehemently. But there 
also exist young fanatics tike Mahadev 
Khaitan of the Bharatiya Yuva S^gh 
who fiercely believe that the sati co- 
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mmitted in 1973 in Kotiri, Rstiasthan. 
was inotivat<sd.by ‘divine’ power, 

According to Durgadas Jhui\jbunu, 
trustee diavtnan of the ‘head’ Rwi Sati. 
temple at Jhtmjhunu, “Rani Sati fa a 
lustoricat fact which can^t be denied. It 
was divine power that lit her husband’s 
funeral pyre.” Yet, he condemn^ the 
D^jrala incident and said that he hims^., 
had dssuaded a young girt from commit¬ 
ting sati, “But,” he continued, “if by 
some divine power, a girt does comnit 
sati, then no power on heaven or earth 
can {Mrevent her.” 
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BUSINESS 


( companies ) 


Nirion up for grabs 

But are the Modis trying to scuttle the takeover of the company by CeauTyres? 


N irion Synthetic and Fibres Ltd 
could weU be on the verge of total 
collapse as the Modis of Modipon 
are allegedly thwarting attempts by the 
Goenka group to take over the ailing 
company. The Goenkas are the only 
ones to^y seriously considering buying 
Nirion. The Modis, however, would like 
Nirion to dose down so that there is less 
competition and capadty in the fiercely 
competitive polyester fibre market 
which is facing a glut. They are also 



post-graduate from the London School 
of Economics, who is reluctant to sell 
their shares. She is piqued because 
there is nothing for her husband and 
herself in this deal. While Virenchee 
Sagar. it is said, will get the Rs 10-crore 
plant at Roha in Maharashtra, which 
makes conveyor belts, the Bhagats will 
have no division of the company for 
themselves. 

Nirion's fortunes have been declining 
over the last three years. The Rs 


At pmant, HanhGoenki, 


apprehensive that the Goenkas will have 
a captive source for Ceat T^es if they 
take over the tyre-cord division of Nirion 
and this would give them an edge over 
the Modi-owned Modi Rubber. 

While the Modis are keen to scuttle 
the sale of Nirion. Nirion’s managing 
director Virenchee Sagar is eager to sett 
the textile and tyre-cord divisions. 
However, the other managing director. 
Sagar’s cousin Manhar Bhagat. is not so 
endiusiastic about relinquishing controL 
More than the quiet, self-efifadng Bha- 
gat.^it is reportedly his wife Rsgani, a 


150-crore company now reports a loss of 
Rs 3 crores a month and has liabilitfes of 
well over Rs 190 crores. The comply 
is under pressure from financial institu¬ 
tions and banks to liquidate then* assets. 
The Hof^ong Baxik alone is said to 
have an investment of Rs 40 crores. in 
the one-time blue chip company. When 
the company which was chdndng to be 
doing well suddenly began to show 
losses of Rs 2 crores per month, the 
^Hongkong , Bank decided that they 
Would not batt out the company. Nirion 
sources, however, feet fm' hiud the 
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bank, which is their lead bank, bailed 
them out in 1986. they would have been 
able to tide over the crisis. 

Several economic and administrative 
factors contributed to the downfall of 
Nirion. Firstly, they were in the line of 
producing nylon filament yam which is a 
dying yam. Synthetic fibre prices began 
a downward movement following new 
policy decisions on excise and other 
structures relating to the polyester in¬ 
dustry in 1986. Unfortunately for Nirion, 
this coincided with their massive Rs 
40-crore expansion programme financed 
by short-term loans. At that time the 
profit margins in the polyester fibre 
industry were so high that they ex¬ 
pected returns on their investment with¬ 
in three years. But when the economic 
structure of the industry changed and 
prices of the yam declined, it became 
impossible for the company to cope with 
the heavy interest burden, let alone get 
returns in three years. 

Another major factor that led to 
Nirion’s troubles is what business circles 
call the ’brother sister and cousin’ com¬ 
panies set up in a bid to siphon out 
profits. These companies owed about Rs 
12 crores to Nirion. whidi was then 
forced to buy their assets, it was the 
same with Orkay Silk Mills and its 12 
’associate' companies, where the former 
took over the assets of the latter at a 
huge cost, as the smaOer companies 
could not pay back the loans taken from 
Orkay. 

When the financial institutions and 
banks expressed the opinion that Nirion 
should liquidate its assets, initially many 
industrial houses came forward, among 
whom were Mafatlals, Killick Nixon, and 
Aditya Biria. More recently, there was 
Praful Shah of Garden Silks who finally 
decided against acquiring Nirion because 
he was looking 46r a company which 
afforded forward integration rather than 
downward int^^tion. 

The Modis ^so made an ofier, re- 
pbrtectty ^ Rs 8 prores. But they had 
one con^ibtl: the fiimridal inst^^ 
should 0 ve them Rs' 58 -crores. as 
ihcreme^ costs for Modipon. Howev¬ 
er, the institutioBS were reportedly not 
in fevotir of giving the Modis af^iringie 
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paise as their finances are in a bad 
shape. Besides, the bitter feud between 
two groups of the Modi family—the late 
Gujarmal Modi and his stepbrother 
K, N. Modi—also added to the doubts of 
the financial institutions. 

At present, it is Harsh Goenka, the 
30-year-old chairman of Ceat Tyres, 
who is negotiating for the purchase of 
the textile and tyre-cord divisions of 
Nirlon. His offer will be more than Rs 80 
crores, but he is still uncertain about the 
relief that will be given by the financial 
institutions and the banks. With the 
purchase of Nirlon, Goenka feels that he 
will be getting into an industry (polyes¬ 


ter fibre) which is already in the dumps, 
so the gmng cannot get any worse. "We 
can see the long-run benefits,” says 
Harsh Goenka. 

The delay in finalising the deal with 
Goenka is a result of Nirlon's liabilities of 
Rs 190 crores that Goenka does not 
want to assume. While buyers dither 
over the purchase and sellers try to get 
the best deal for themselves, the tyre- 
cord division is working at only 25 per 
cent capacity and the nylon filament yam 
division with 400 people is costing Rs 
60-70 lakhs a month with no returns. 

Olga TaWi/BoffflNix 


COMPUTERS 


Buying Indian taient 

The attempt on the part of a major US software 
company to directly recruit Indian talent has fuelled 
fresh fears of a brain drain 


A larm bells are ringing in the compu¬ 
ter industry, over an innocuous- 
looking advertisement that has appeared 
in the latest issue of leading computer 
magazines in the country. The ad has 
been inserted by Microsoft, one of the 
world’s largest software companies, and 
certainly the most successful of US 
software set-ups, with a turnover of 
around US $300 million. Microsoft wants 
to directly recruit Indian computer pro¬ 
fessionals for its Seattle-based offices, 
both as freshers and as project mana¬ 
gers. This unprecedented action also 
carries the assurance that the US com¬ 
pany will assist the selected candidates 
in getting the appropriate visas. So far, 
visa problems have been the single 
biggest hurdle in the way of ‘export' of 
Indian talent to the US. "It is an enticing 
offer," says Narayan Murthy, managing 
director of Infosys Consultants, a Bang¬ 
alore-based software company. "Just 
sitting in India, you can get a job in the 
US." 

The attempt on the part of a major US 
company to directly recruit Indian talent 
has shaken up the domestic industry for 
many reasons. For one thing, there is a 
fear that the best brains head straight for 
American shores. Till now, people with 
an eye on the promised land had to use 
either educational institutions or Indian 
companies with projects abroad as con¬ 
duits for emi^tion. Now, Indian soft¬ 
ware companies will have to constantly 
worry whether they, too, like the ilTs 
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Whflesonwafwonied that other 
companies wi follow in 
footsteps and Indian talent wM be 
"enticed alnoad, others piOMdIy say 
t hat ttwIWcrosoft ad cl^ proves 
that IndhwtNoinscan compete wHh 
thebestinthewoifd 


and other premier colleges |n the coun¬ 
try, will become mere training grounds 
for the computer industry in the US. 
"We are worried that we may lose our 
people, though at the same time we are 
happy that they are recognising us,*^ 
admits D. Bharath, divisional vice- 
president of Sonata, the software divi¬ 
sion of Indian Organic Chemicals Ud. 

“It is going to hit aU the software and ; 
hardware companies in India," predicts 
Narayan Murthy. But it will be coni- ; 
panics like TCS and TUL (Tata Unisys 
Ltd) that will be hurt the most. They are 
the two biggest software export houses , 
in India, and have been middlemen for* 
marketing Indian skills abroad. But now 
they may find that their role has been 
usurped by their American competitors. 
Another fear is that if the Microsoft 
experiment succeeds, other foreign 
companies will follow in their footsteps, 
thus sweeping away the best Indian 
engineers. 

To others, however, the Microsoft ad 
is not a cause for worry, but a matter of ' 
pride, because it once a^in proves that, 
Indians can compete with the 
best brains in the field of computer 
science. If some people leave for foreigh^ 
shores, they feel, our institutions will 
simply pour out more talent to fill/^e . 
gap. Dr Narayan Mahishi, placement 
officer at the Indian Institute of Science, 
is one such person. He says that even 
now about half the IIT graduates go 
abroad. "In the national context, it will, 
not cause a dent if 40 or 50 more 
engineers leave," he says nonchalantly, 
“Besides," he adds, "if everyone re¬ 
mains in the country, where are the 
jobs.?" 

The central government, of course, 
prefers not to answer this very pertinent 
question. Of late in fact, the Gandhi 
government has decided to view the 
mass exodus not as a brain drain but as a 
brain bank. Hence the spreading NRI 
(non-resident Indians) culture, mainly in 
the land of the dollar. 

One interesting thing is that, unlike in 
the Gulf labour b^m, Indian talent is not' 
in demand because it is cheap. On the , 
contrary, Microsoft is offering salaries of 
US $30,000-50,000 or more, com¬ 
mensurate with what they pay their own ' 
employees. This, of course, makes 
things even more attractive for Indian/ 
applicants. What made Microsoft opt for . 
Indian recruits.? Reportedly, the com-v ; 
pany's young chairman Bill Gates, Har¬ 
vard dropout-turned-billionaire, was 
very impressed with th^ Indian team ; 
that he currently employs. And so, in a 
typical go-getter fashion, he decided to ' 
go directly to the source, for moiie. 

Rohliil NNsIcanl/IXsflig^iofv 
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( faridabad } 


No more an industrial haven 


The once thriving industrial township is now scaring 
away potential investors. And the existing industries 
f hold the Haryana government responsible for their plight 


ntil 15 years ago, India’s tenth 
largest industrial township was a 
I h3^^en for heavy and medium industries. 
$ut today Faridabad is scaring away 
^lential investors. While the Haryana 
government has been milking Faridabad 
for all it can get in taxes and octroi, it has 
given back nothing in return, probably 
because under the Devi Lai govem- 
rrtent, the farmer is a more important 
pierson than the industrialist. An arbit¬ 
rary eight per cent sales tax on locally 
boufijit ancillaries, intermittent power 
supply, chronic labour problems and a 
woeful-lack of civic amenities have 
con\ji)ihed to make Faridabad, once a 
thriving industrial township, a problem 
spot. Says Vikram Lai, the managing 
director of Eicher Goodearth, who have 
their tractor unit there: "The govern¬ 
ment shows great concern for pollution, 
but despite the heavy taxes it collects 
from industries, the place doesn't even 
have a sewage system. All we can do is 
make our wastes disposable and then 
dump them in the ground, leaving them 
to dry in the sun." 

The most serious problem industries 
face is the eight per cent sales tax which 
has been in force since 1986, before the 
Devi Lai government came to power. 
Earlier^ industrial units bought their 
ancillaries within Haryana to avoid the 
four per cent tax on goods brought from 
Delhi. "But the jump from zero per cent 
sales tax to eight per cent is completely 
incon^ous and irrational," Vikram Lai 
says indignantly. 

To add to their woes industries have 
to pay an entry tax twice, for bringing 
go<^s to Faridabad from Delhi and to 
take them from Faridabad to Delhi. 
According to a spokesman of the Farida¬ 
bad Industries Association (FIA), the 
industrial units in the town pay Rs 210 
crores per year as central excise, Rs 
120 crores a year as sales tax, Rs 6 
crores a year as octroi and Rs 10 crores 
a year to the Haryana State Electricity 
Board (HSEB), accounting for 46 per 
cent of the total revenue of the state. 
"Yet Faridabad, with a population of five 
lakfis, languishes due to official apathy, 
lack of political will and bureaucratic 
stagnation." 


Small wonder then that there has 
been little additional investment in Fari¬ 
dabad and most units, especially TV 
assembly units, are shying away from 
the township and setting up their estab¬ 
lishments elsewhere—NOIDA, Gha- 
ziabad or Sahibabad. At the moment 
there is only one major TV assembly 
unit. Niky Tasha, in Faridabad, and no 
less than 25 in NOIDA. 

Apart from the irrational tax struc¬ 
ture, the major deterrents to new in¬ 
dustrial units are the lack of power and 
labour problems. Almost all the major 
establishments in Faridabad have been 
forced to set up their own power 
generating units. 

One reason for the power crisis in 
Faridabad is that Haryana is at the 
tailend of the northern grid. And to make 
matters worse, for political reasons or 
otherwise, the Haryana government has 
been consistently favouring the agri¬ 
cultural sector rather than the industrial 
sector in the distribution of power. 

Boasts a state government publicity 
booklet: "The Faridabad-Ballabhgarh in¬ 
dustrial complex has developed into one 
of the most important industrial centres 
in the countiy...Today the state has a 
very sound industrial base. Small-scale 
units have increased more than sbcteen- 
fold from 4,519 in 1966 to more than 
75,000...Haryana produces the largest 
number of tractors in the country. One 
out of every four bicycles is manufac- 


The taxes paid by the induttrialunitt 
in Faridabad account for 46 per cent 
of the total revenue of the state. 
“Yet Faridabad, with a population of 
five lakhs, languishes due to official 
apathy, lack of political wM and 
bureaucratic stagnation," says a 
spokesman of the Faridabad 
Industry Assodaiion 
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A forging shop In Faridabad: troublad tlmaa 


tured here. About one-third of the 
country's production of sanitary-wa(re is 
manufactured in Haryana." Though the 
boast IS partly true, the government has 
done little for the industrial units in 
Faridabad despite their immense con¬ 
tribution to the economy. 

From five factories in 1959, the num¬ 
ber of industries rose to 104 in 1960. 
Today, there are 7,248 units in the 
registered sector, 175 industries in the 
large and medium sectors and 7,043 
units in the small-scale sector. The units 
employ some 1.35 lakh workers. The 
large and medium-scale units produce 
goods worth Rs 2,450 crores per year, 
and the small-scale units produce goods 
worth Rs 1,210 per year. The value of 
the total exports of these industries is 
Rs 48 crores per year. If Faridabad 
continues to keep growing at the same 
rate, the population of the industrial 
town is likely to touch an astounding 15 
lakhs by the year 2001. 

Yet, land prices here are the lowest in 
the area. While land sells for Rs 2,000 a 
sq. yard in a residential area of NOIDA 
and Rs 600 a sq. yard in an industrial 
area of NOIDA, in Faridabad, the price 
is Rs 400 a sq. yard in a residential area 
and Rs 200 a sq. yard in an industrial 
area. And although the town has a 
floating population o^ 80,000, most of 
them choose to commute from Delhi 
rather than settle in Faridabad because 
of the pathetic lack of civic infrastruc¬ 
ture. Unless the government soon takes 
corrective action, the once-flourishing 
industrial township might languish. 
Nirmal tmrlNrnw iMM 
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Rivalries rife at 
Modi House 


Pamily wrangles may be 
■ the cause of heartbreak 
and tears, but are generally 
not a matter of public con¬ 
cern. But news that the Modi 
family is splitting up is caus¬ 
ing many anxious moments 
for financial institutions, as 
substantial public funds are 
tied up in various companies 
of the group. I'he battlelines 
have been clearly drawn— 
the three sons of K.N. Modi 
vs the five sons of the late 
Gujarmai Modi - and each 
group IS determined to elbow 
out their relatives from the 
various Modi companies. 



Threads and Modi Carpets. 
But insiders are doubtful ab¬ 
out the success of the 
strategies of this faction, as 
K.N. Modi and his sons en¬ 
joy considerable political pat¬ 
ronage. 

While bitter rivalries 
occupy the Modis, most of 



K.K. Modi (toft) and M.K. Modi: warring coualna 


now, very little 
about her values, attitudes, 
lifestyle and media habits—is 
she anxious or contented, 
introverted or extroverted, 
how often does she bake a 
cake, go on a picnic, or visit a 
beauty parlour, which pub- 
lications docs she read reg¬ 
ularly? 

Now, a psychographic stu 
dy by Pathfinders: India, a 
market research organisation 
owned by Lintas India, will 
provide a peep into the 
psyche of the urban Indian 
housewife to those who are 
willing to pay Rs 36, OCX). Tlie 
P:SNAP (Pathfinders Study 
on the Nation's Attitudes and 
Psychographics) report has 
been prepared on the basis of 
10,303 interviews with 
women from 36 urban cen¬ 
tres. 

A psychographic study is 
considered by many to be a 
step ahead of the more popu¬ 
lar demographic surveys that 
assess the saleability of a 
product. But the latest 
study, claims the ad, “has 
been mind-reading your most 
important customer—the In¬ 
dian housewife. So maybe 
we could help you loosen her 
pursestrings!” 

Besides being informative, 
some of the conclusions of 
the P:SNAP report are also 
entertaining and amusing. 

For example: 


At present K.N. Modi, 
stepbrother of Gujarmai 
Modi, is chairman of virtually 
all Modi companies, with 
members of both camps 
equally represented on the 
boards. But now, the sons of 
K.N. Modi—Mahendra 
Kumar Modi, Yogendra 
Kumar Modi and Devendra 
Kumar Modi—are keen to 
oust their cousins from ail 
positions of importance. 

Meanwhile, the sons of 
Gujarmai Modi—K.K. Modi. 
Vinay Kumar Modi, B. K. 
Modi, Umesh Kumar Modi 
and Satish Kumar Modi— 
have ambitious plans of their 
own. Their aim is to replace 
K,N. Modi as the moving 
spirit at Modi House by Sat¬ 
ish Kuniar Modi, who cur¬ 
rently looks after two small 
Modi companies, Modi 


the companies of the group 
are not doing well as a result 
of mismanagement. Modi 
Spinning and Weaving is a 
sick company and is trying to 
sell its assets. Modi Alkalis 
and Modi Cement, both of 
which are quoted below par 
on the Bombay Stock Ex¬ 
change, are also going 
through difficult times. 


A peep into the 
psyche of the 
umnwife 


S he is a very important 
customer. More than 
two-thirds of the consumer 
dund>les manufactured in die 
country are directed at the 
urban housewife. But till 






• The housewife in the 
south is more likely to have 
k^a/under her eyes (37.3 
per cent chance) than the 
one in the east (3.3 per 
cent). 

• The woman in the east is 
more likely to wear jewellery 
that matches her clothes 
(58.1 per cent) than the one 
in the north (23.5 per cent). 

• The lady in the west is 
more likely to be in love with 
icecreams (39.3 per cent) 
than the one in t)^ south 
(21.6 per cent). 

Also, based on their be¬ 
haviour patterns, the women 
in the study were divid^ 
into eight psychographk 
dusters—the gregarious 
hedonist, the archetypal pro¬ 
vider and the contented con¬ 
servative are some—and 
each cluster was further 
analysed. For example, the 
study says that the archetyp¬ 
al provider “is as satisfied 
being a housewife as a cat 
who's licked cream. She 
doesn't feel the need or the 
inclination to work. ” This 
land of woman makes up 
73.1 per cent of the urban 
housewife population in the 
south. Interesting informa¬ 
tion for a company's market¬ 
ing data bank. li 
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But there is^good news 
for the devout. An 
ariibitious project to 
clean the Ganga in 
Varanasi of floating 
carcasses by rearing 
scavenger turtles has got 
ojfto a promising start 


A dramatic bend In the river 
Ganga ^ves the city of 
Varanasi its well-known 
horse-shoe shape. Poets 
might liken it to a women’s 
head of hair. One would agree with the 
latter description while gazing at Varana¬ 
si from the air at night because of two 
prominent blobs of fire, burning like a 
pair of some ethereal eartops, on the 
two sides of the head where the two 
rivulets, Vanina and Assi, meet the 
Ganga. One of the two 'eartops* is 
actually the glut of Mamkaffnika (Jewel 
of the ear') which, together with Harish- 
chandra ghat at the (Ahet end, account 


for 18 funeral pyres that are afire lound 
the clock. 

Altogether 42,000 dead Hindus were 
sought to be put on the high road to 
salvation last year at these two burning 
ghats in a p;^ of the country where it is 
strongly believed that the last rites being 
performed between Vwina and Assi are 
a sine qua non for a decent after-Sfe.The 
bodies are often shov^ down the river 
half burnt as queues become two to 
three days long. Mote fre^ently, an 
extortionist racket operating at the 
ghats, led by a mythkul Domr^, who 
claims his lease ri^ts pf the ghats from 
a dubious fiat dating to antiquity. 
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hikes firewood charges to such heights 
(Rs 400 per body at times) that the 
bereaved wouldn’t mind savpg on fuel 
even at the cost of seeing the mortal 
remains of the dead rendered only 
partially to ash. 

Result : Varanasi is quickly gaining 
worldwide notoriety as a place where 
you can “swim with the dead”, which 
indeed was the title of a progranu^ on 
the city aired on the Dutqh television. 
The more tangible manifestations of the 
phenomenon are to be seen in the form 
of floating carcasses of men and animals 
with colonies of vultures hitctog a ride 
on top. According to an estiniate by the ^ 


Ganga project cell of Var^ast, which is 
funded by the Centtal Ganga Authority, 
about 60,(XX) animal carcasses float 
down the river every year, not to speak 
of the half-burnt remains of human 
bodies. Besides, the two ghats disgorge 
about 150 metric tonnes of ash into the 
waters every month, the black pools 
forming little islets of filth towards the 
edge of the river as the force of current 
ebbs in the lean months. 'Fhe legendary 
crescent shape of the river at Varanasi is 
also a trap that catches in the shallow 
waters an unending stream of bodies of 
infants. Hindu religious belief prohibits 
consigning dead infants to flame. The 
bodies are thrown into the river instead. I 
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B ut a dip in the holy river need not be 
such a necrotic nightmare in foture. 
The Ganga project cell is no^<^ going full 
steam ahead with a unique project to do 
away with floating corpses—by rehabili¬ 
tating fresh water scavenger turtles and 
releasing them into the river. Till as 
early as the Forties, the stretch of the 
Ganga at Varanasi abounded with soft- 
shell turtles whose necrophagous habit 
greatly reduced the presence of putrify- 
ing remains of dead flesh in the water. 
The turtles, which are among the most 
shy of aquatic reptiles, gradually dis¬ 
appeared as the population of Varanasi 
exploded from a mere 297,000 in 1941 
to 1.6 million now. Their death knell was 
finally sounded when construction firms 
began to burrow the riverbanks for 
sa^, thus robbing the turtles of the only 
secluded space where they could lay 
eggs and bring up the hatchlings. 

In 1985, D. Basu, surveyor of Uttar 
Pradesh crocodile rehabilitation prqject, 
and V. B. Singh, the state’s; erstwhile 
wildlife advisor, prepared a 19* page 
project report for rehabilitation of the 


A holy dip in 
the river 
need not be 
such a necro* 
tic nightmare 
in future. 

The Ganga 
project cell is 
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ject to do 
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floating corp¬ 
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scavenging turtles in the river with the 
object of controUing pollution due to 
carcasses. The report lay in the state 
forest department for over a year like, 
to quote an official, *‘a turned turtle”. 
The Varanasi municipal corporation 
thought the plan to be too starry-eyed. 
Instead, it planned to solve the problem 
of unbumt or half-burnt corpses by 
setting up an electric crematorium. 
However, the Rs 41-crore crematorium 
is under construction for nearly two 
years now. Besides, its three furnaces 
can only tackle the problem at its fringe. 

But the Central Ganga Authority took 
a different view of the project report 
prepared by Basu and Singh. In March 
this year, the turtle project got going 
with a fund of Rs 70 lakh . By July, 
Ravindra Juwal, the project officer, led a 
team of foifest workers to the National 
Chambal Sanctuary spread over the two, 
states of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. Their mission was to collect 
eggs of soft-shell turtles from Pinhat in 
Agra district and Chakamagar in Etawah 
district, both lying in the Chambal valley 
are^ llie eggs, which are of the size of. 
ya ping-pong ball, are laid between July 
^|UKi September. The forest workers 
bften followed footprints of the reptiles 
j^g the beds of sand to get at the 
bests, each containing 20 to 30 eggs. 
After a fortnight’s operation, over 5,000 
were transported to Baraipur, a 
in the shadow of the Samath 
temple, and kept in wooden boxes 
Stuffed with sand, the temperature being 
liegi^ted to a constant 26.5 degrees 
centigrade, comfortable for, the turtles- 
tQ-be. 

T he, two species of turtles that are 
being tried out—reportedly for the 
frst time— as river scavengers are 
trhnyx kithimd chitra indica. 'Fhe eggs 
have an incubation period of eight to nine 
months, so the hatchlings are expected 
to be ready by April next year. A 
gigantic tank is under construction at 
Baraipur where the hatchlings will be 
reared for a year to increase their 
chances of survival in the waters from 
where the species had become extinct 
40 years ago. Juwal says that informa¬ 
tion available so far on population and 
biobgy of soft shell turtles is scanty, and 
we really have to study their behaviour 
in captivity if we have to figure out what 
kind of habitat is going to ensure their 
survival.” However, there is consensus 
on one point: the scavenger turtles have 
little chance of survival unless there is an 
immediate ban on the excavation of the 
banks for sand. The state government is 
expected to soon issue orders prohibit¬ 
ing sand-digging operations, but it will be 
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an enormous task for an ill-equipped 
river police to substantially scale down 
the carting of sand. At present, 250 
tnicks are engaged daily in the operation 
in Varanasi district alone. 

P'roni 1988, when the first batch of 
about 4,000 turtles are released into the 
waters, till 1990, about 10,000 shelled 
scavengers are likely to make an esti¬ 
mated 20 kilometre stretch of the river 
at Varanasi their .home. The project 
authorities expect these animals to re¬ 
duce necrotic pollutants by “at least 75 
per cent”. Besides, says Dinesh Rai, 
Varanasi district magistrate, a “fuel 
efficient funeral pyre” is now being 
designed which will reduce firewood 
requirement for the burning of bodies by 
half, thus saving on cremation time as 
well as cost. The municipal authorities 
are also setting up an expensive carcass 
incineration and utilisation plant and are 
thinking of legislation to make it compuliif 
sory for cattle owners to dispose of their 
dead animals only through the plant. Rai 
adds that these measures will supple¬ 
ment the combined effect of the turtle 
project and the electric crematorium, so 
that '‘the riyer regains its pristine 
purity”. 

Stimlt Mitra/KinMMi/ 
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Pblifics'new arena 



The ouster of V. C. Shukla from the Indian Olympic Association may 
or may not mark the end of his woes, but sports* premier bqdy todciy 
resembles a poli^al battlefield 


H as Vidya Charan ShukJa's 
last citadel fallen? Or does 
his ouster from the Indian 
Olympic Association (lOA) 
mark the end of his tunnel 

of woe? 

It is difficult to say, at this moment. 
He entered the tunnel through a series 
of circumstantially-engineered debacles 
not entirely of his own making. His 
post-Emergency decline was slow, but 
sure. Yet, the political slide would not 
have been reflected in his standing in the 
sports world had it not been for the 
brush with Buta Singh, erstwhile minis¬ 
ter in-charge of sports. He had headed 
the All India Council of Sports (AICS) for 
a time, then took over as chairman of the 
Society for the National Institutes for 
Physical Education and'‘ Sports 
(SNIPES). Finally, he took over the 
reins of the lOA. 

All along, he had what were essential¬ 
ly personality clashes wjth the ministers 
for sports First, it was Sardar Buta 
Singh. Then came Mr Jaichandra Singh. 
And finally, Mrs Margaret Alva. V.C. 
Shukla—used to positions of power for a 
decade and a half—found it diflScult to 
''adjust'" to the dictates of sports minis¬ 
ters. 

Mr Shukla, however, maintains that it 
was all along a political game. And like it 
happens in politics, the man who was the 
first to meet Rsyiv Gandhi at the air¬ 
port—when the latter rushed back to 
Delhi on hearing of Indira Gandhi's- 
assassination, was unceremoniously 
shunted out from political limelight The 
man responsible, according to obser¬ 
vers, was Aijun Singh, Shukla fiimily's 
arch-rival in the Ma&ya Pradesh politic¬ 
al scene. 

Mrs Gandhi had offered him cabinet 
rank as a sop as he headed the SNIPES. 
But, after he found himself out with the 
abolition of the AICS, he saw the 
SNIPES also being superceded by the 
Sports Authority of India (SAD. It was 
then that he-bid for the presidentship of 
the lOA. Shukla says, “TTiey (his politic¬ 
al rivals) put up Mr K.P. Singh Deo as a 
candidate against me. But when they 
found that he was going to lose very 
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P.R. Das Munshi (laft) with Margaret Alva at the SAP Garnet: the new order 


badly, it was given out that Singh Deo 
had never been in contention. That was 
an absurd thing to say, because even on 
the morning of the lOA elections, Singh 
Deo had been approaching people for 
votes. I have nothing against him—he, 
too, is an active man and is associated 
with sports—but the fact is, there was a 
move to see tliat I did not get any 
prominence anywhere.” 

Shukla blames it all on Pnme Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi: “It was at the highest level 
that the whole strategy was worked out. 
People like K.C. Pant would not have 
gone against me, nor Ved Marwah 
removed or the secretary in the sports 
ministry, Mr Gopalaswamy transferred, 
had it not been for this concerted 
attempt to oust me... Can you imagiiie 
a situation where a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment is arrested and the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha not being informed about it? 
If this is not blatantly bad politics, what 
is? And 1 had to acquiesce in arrest, else 
there could have been bodily hann.” 

Shukla still maintains that he is the 
legal president of the lOA: “ITiree cases 
had been instituted in various courts, on 
the special general meeting held in 
Trivandrum on 27 October last. One of 
these was to the effect that the agenda 
could not be discussed, another forbid¬ 
ding decisions being taken and the last, 
on effect not being given to any decision 
taken at the meeting. All three were 


flouted by the Adityan group.” 

The “Adityan” group, according to Mr 
Shukla, was actually a collection of 
disparate elements unified under press¬ 
ure from the government. “Ever since 1 
was expelled from the Congress(I), the 
move to oust me gained momentum. 
Several K)A members have told me that 
they were with me, but would have to 
vote for a motion of no-confidence 
against me because there was concerted 
pressure from the government. Take 
the case of Mr Prasad, the hockey 
federation president. He is an airlines 
employee. He just had to listen to Mr 


V.C. Shukla, who was used to 
posHiom of power for a decade 
and a half, found it difficiilt to 
^jusrto tfw (Setates of sports 
ministers. Alt aioi% he had what 
were ossontlaliy porsonaKfy 
clashes with the ministers for 
sports. First, K was 6uta Sngh. 
Then canm JaiciNUNira Singh. And 
finally, Mrs Margaret AKn 



Jagdish Tytler, who happens to be his 
minister... 

“Why, Adityan himself came and gave 
me the whole story. He is a business¬ 
man and he cannot afford to antagonise 
the government. At least he was frank 
enough to admit it. Take people like 
Chaman Lai Mehta. 1 had to face 
tremendous pressure from the sports 
ministry because I gave him an exten¬ 
sion as secretary-general. Yet this man, 
while being friendly with me on the 
surface, worked against fee throughout 
in the present case. The football people 
also had to reluctantly bow to the 
pressure of Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, 
who is in tlie football federation. Like¬ 
wise, ministers and parliamentarians 
went all out to gamer support for the 
no-confidence motion. This happened 
even at the state level. MGR, too, 
pressured Adityan.” 

I mmediately after the lOA meeting, in 
fact the same evenipg, the sports 
ministry said it “had taken note of' the 
changes in the lOA. This was followed 
by recognition from the Olympic Council 
of Asia (OCA) and, a trifle later, from 
the International Olympic Committee 
(IOC) itself, the supreme body for sport 
in the world. 

“All this was made possible because 
C.L. Mehta is the secretary-general of 
the OCA. He is siding with the so-called 
majority because he expects to gain 
from it. And the IOC recognition came 
because Messrs Ashwini Kumar and 
Bhalinder Singh are IOC office-bearers. 
The so-called new secretary-general of 
the lOA, Mr Randhir Singh, happens to 
be the son of Mr Bhalinder Singh, ” says 
Shukla, “But the crux of the whole thing 
lay in the fact that I was not allowed to 
enter the lOA office. I don’t know what 
queries were made by the IOC and what 
replies were given by Mr Adityan and 
Mr Randhir Singh. I was locked out of 
the office by the SAI management. Even 
that was illegal. Our positions were 
those of landlord and tenant. What right 
does the landlord have to name a 
successor or decide on the legality of a 
tenant ? This is an internal matter of the 
lOA... What they did was to lock me out 
but allow access to the other side. The 
police were made to do the govern¬ 
ment’s bidding. They flouted all legal 
norms and made sure that neither I nor 
the secretary-general, Dr R.L. Anand, 
were allowed in. 

The ouster of Shukla had to have a 
legal basih. The issue of a no-confidence 
motion hinged on the “dictatorial func* 
tioning” of the president. Sure enough, 
Shukla’s denial of the charge was empha¬ 
tic, “I have always done everything 
democratically. Perhaps even more so, 
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legally. But then, they had to find 
something to get me out. Since no 
specific charges could be found, they 
trumped up one." 

The Madhya Pradesh MP continued: 
“All along, I have tried to pul Indian 
sport on a firm footing. What I have also 
tried to do is to bring a semblance of 
order in the conduct of sporting affairs in 
the country. I had also attempted to put 
a stop to continuing government med¬ 
dling in sport... As for the financial 
angle, it was in my tenure that the lOA 
finafly achieved economic independence. 
We no longer have to think in terms of 
thousands, because our earnings are in 
lakhs. The salaried staff are now better 
looked after and we have no reason to go 
to the government for any of our own 
specific needs.” 

But, despite all his protestations, it 
appears that V.C. Shukla is finally out of 
the sports arena. His position as presi- 
dent of the Wrestling Federation of India 
is also shaky, because there is a re¬ 
ported move to “impeach” him out of 
office. Should that happen, it will mark 
the erosion of the last vestige of sporting 
power. 

However, it will still be too early to 
write him off completely. While the Jan 
Morcha — which has virtually no chance 
of capturing Delhi in the foreseeable 
future—is hardly in a position to lend its 
support, SbuHa can derive strength 

SUNOAV t.r-td Cweomo©, 1*57 


from yet another source: It is reported 
that his elder brother, the former 
Madhya Pradesh chief minister, Shyama 
Charan Shukla, may be taken back into 
the Congiessd) fold. If that happens, it 
will signal the eclipse of Arjun Singh. 
And once S.C. Shukla re-emerges, it will 
be only a matter of time before V.C. 
.Shukla IS rehabilitated. J'he ball will start 
rolling again. 

In the mean time, however, there is 
the question of V.C. Shukla’s arrest and 
subsequent detention by the police for 
four hours. Says he: “If they had 
charged me with anything, I would not 


Shukla maiiitaim that legafly he it 
stW the president of the bidiai 
Olympic Association. And he 
clakns that Prime Minister Rpjiv 
Gandhi hbnseil is enghieering the 
move to oust Mm: it was at tlio 
Mghostievollhattlie whale 
rtrat^ was worked oul People i 
M(eilC.Piiltwoiili|nelM { 


goneaiainftnie ^ 



have sought bail on my own. I wanted to 
bring into focus the injustice being 
meted out to me. I know there was 
enough provocation for me to break the 
law when they arrested me from a 
perfectly legal situation. If I had resisted 
arrest, there could have been a scuffle. 
And that would have given the police the 
opportunity of charging me with beating 
up policemen and the like. I not only 
surrendered immediately, I have pre¬ 
served photographs to prove that I was 
arrested—and peacefully. Now it is up 
to the Privileges Committee to decide 
on the issue of my arrest and detention 
without any information being given to 
the Speaker.” 

There are other matters, too, to be 
decided. One of these is the question of 
contempt of court by the new office¬ 
bearers of the lOA. “They flouted 
directives from three courts,” Shukla 
says. 

The Supreme Court has stayed all 
proceedings pending before various 
courts in the country—Jabalpur, Cut¬ 
tack, Trivandrum and Calcutta Hi|^ 
Courts—till 5 January next year. It will 
then decide whether or not ail of them 
would be brought to Delhi High Court. 

In effect, this means V.C. Shukla will 
have to wait for some more time to see 
whether he would be able to get back 
into the lOA saddle. 

ArijH Set!/ New Delhi 
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Britishers and describes the lifestyles <>f 
Brown Sahibs in post-lridependerice India 


B eside the' portico of the 
Darjeeling Planters Club 
stands a beige-coloured 
Mercedes Bens with all its 
four tyres flat, and its chas- 
^>£'^ eaten up by rust at several places. It 
has been there for the last six years 
,'jiyithout anyone doing anything about it. 
! Its' pwner, an Englishman named Jeffrey 
'|Dt#dr-Johnston left it there when he 
. returned-from Calcutta with an injunc- 
.'tion from the High Court to prevent the 
jgoverhment acquiring his tea 
Rungmouk and Cedars. He had 
l^i^mntly' celebrated his victory and 
imtned himself with spirits before facing 
tjls tvbirHers who, having not received 
'^jges f(fr'several years, hqd agitated for 
.government taking it over. He left 
car in the club and took a lift from a 
%end to his factory at Sonada seven 
;frttles downhill on the Darjeeling- 


Calcutta road (now named Tenzing Nor¬ 
gay Marg after the first conqueror of the 
Everest). Ower*Johnston never re¬ 
turned to the club. He was murdered by 
his workers on the evening of 28 April, 
1981. His story sums up the tragedy of 
many Englishmen who had nude India 
their home and decided to stay on after it 
attained independence in August 1947. 

No one is quite sure exactly how 
Ower-Johnston met his end. He had 
lived on his tea estate most of his life 
with his English wife, Janet, an attrac¬ 
tive but somewhat straightlaced En^h 
woman ten years younger than him. She 
had borne him no childrea Meanwhile, 
Jeffrey had been taken up by a winsome 
Nepalese derk working in Ids <rffice. He 
installed her in a cottage some distance 
away from his bungalow. She bore him a 
son and a daughter. He took Janet to the 
Darjeeling Club and to various soda! 


functions. But for sex and family die he 
went to his Nepalese mistress and her 
children. 

Ower-Johnston was a big man, over 
six feet tall. He was also a kind master, 
much loved by his workers. His estate 
expenses on labourers* health and wel¬ 
fare were much higher than of any estate 
in the region. But he was a poor 
manager, a poorer businessman, and 
chronically short of money. He was 
never able to pay pickers and workers 
their wages on time. For years he 
persuaded them that he was ploughing 
Ids profits back into the estate to 
improve the quality of his tea and would 
soon be able to clear their arrears as 
wed as give them handsome bonuses, 
lids went on for many years till the 
workers' patience ran out and they tok) 
Idm to get out and let the government 
manage his business. They were h^>py 
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the of acqwsjtion was 

on j^e fiii^tory jpreit^ses under- 
wt^g thsHf j^t'<iues. OWer-Johnston. 
secured an {function against the order 
and he couM talk his workers 

into giving hbn another chance. If they 
pamakied recakitrant, he was prepared 
their wrath. In his pocket he 
carried his Mauser pistol fully loaded. 

Tea pickers and workers make a very 
clear distitKtion between the manager's 
bungalow and the factory. The bungalow 
IS looked upon as the King's palace or a 
temple where nothing untoward should 
t^e place. The factory and the office are 
different. There they may yell slogans, 
bandy angry words with the senior staff 
and, if necessary, go on strike. Ower- 
Johnston made the mistake of meeting 
them in the factory. “You call yourself 
our elder brother and come to meet us 
with a loaded pistol! What kind of elder 
brother are you?” shouted the workers’ 
leaders. Owei-Johnston took out his 
Mauser and handed it over to them. It 
did not soothe their tempers. Angry 
words led to blows. Ower-johnslon was 
a powerful man but he could hardly stand 
up to a mob of Nepalese, many of whom 
carry khukhris (Gurlcha daggers with 
cun^ blades). He was beaten to death 
and carved up. 

The news reached Darjeeling late in 






/vr^)iiw4oiinMon 

III liwasatigman, 

\ll l/overaixfeeUail. 

Hewasaboakbid 
master, much loved by his 
workers. His estate expenses on 
labourers’ health and welfare 
were much hi^rthanof any 
estate in the region. Buthewasa 
poor manager, a poorer 
businessman and chronically 
short of money 


llui night. The poliie informed the 
secretaiy of the Darjeeling Club, an 
English woman named Marigold Wis- 
den—another of the flotsam-jetsam 
abandoned by the English when they left 
India. Marigold drove down to Ower- 
johnston’s bungalow in Sonada to break 
the news to his wife. She re.xhed there 
two hours after midnight. The servants 
who let her in told her that their mem 





spent die ni^ 
the tneni 
hattee 

with pMtejjn^fc 
British are 
crying is not 
garded as dig fei*. 

That evening Ower-lOhiurt^S'i^^ 
were buried in t^, 

The mourners consisted w 

Janet’s English and lodtan 

side; the Nepalese concd6iS>ea'^ j|| | 

children and their reiati^ 

Everyone noticed d^ thetS^.W^n| 
too small for a man of die- 
Ower-Joiuiston. Ha faUs'.;.i^;,iimii^ 
hacked away with 
packed up in a boy-^POd^''^!; 
Englishman had been Uteni[y'C^''^||a| 
by his Indiw servants. , 

To this day Jeffrey 
grave remains utrnnukett 
Janet, left for Engbnd a 
the burial; the Nepalese 
locus stamS in the eyes 'w tiie'tMiw^ 
which controls the cenieUsy.':Ha'.{Mp| 
ter friends still UAc of raisii^|llWld|||g 
a marble slab and a erdss m 
Ower-Johnston’s demise. ' ’' - 

ritish dubs in India were a lda|.'<^ 
ektension ijt the English pulP^i^ 
Indian soil The main feature U thWIf^ 
institutions was the bar room wha^ 'm^ 
British spent their evenings dti^lp^ 
Scotch or stout, playing darts and'| ^ ^ 
siping. With more i^peiity came, 
Irooms, biliiard rooms, card 
dining rooms, and squash and t^tw’’ 
courts. Since many' Btidsheis 
posted in oudying'districts and 
were few hotels even ib the cide^-t|i^^ 
clubs bad reskfontiai admmniOdhHbi^j||| 
well Theip interiors .wei^ '^ei|i|i|)ei|K^ 
alike. htOss )n>gn^ - n ot ay life ism? 
sitting coonv WouHT bai^ 
ings.of past • p)^aidefim$foF Vio^^> 
focqSsfothdfy of 

^ty' (mq»,'.and liNi^;«f;i)ddr,ai)im-\ 

Ote^moan^ fwielw.. 

. ... 

if,..lfllW9'«9Qlll^^ ' 

iqkid. td'tSeobhiUieHk 
indd hill sjEaffonsSrhere 
iMUt thmr fahiikes'foii’ rix montbs 
loiw^ diem .for t^ 
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td the tXH^eits of Kashmir iii JtM: 
tttoMhwest. llieir favourite resoft$..wtu^' 
'J^eeling, Mussorie, Simb, EbAixilte;^ 
;:Jy||(irree. Even in the desert VM'Met of 
i S^i^han they found Mount Abil, 

-H.their Residency ^ raised v^i^; in. 
; Western Ghats, Poona he^nne die 
•'tteverbiai resort of the rOtirM BrknSh' 
Jotohel. In the NUgiris H was. Ootaca- 
.'Sound, 

L ' Most of the exclusive dubs bore 
!; ham0s of the cities in whidi thtiy were 
I Jotiated; Calcutta Qdt,. SiKaimr^ad 
.<ptub,, Poona Club, Delhi Chibt Ldwre 
;;C^v Pindi (Rawdhiindi) Chib. And so 
^ od.'TiB..'slwrtly before. India, became 
: Mdependertt, Indians were not even 
; jdl^hd in as guests. Then a few {uinces 
those, Ici^idded by Uie Brid^ were 
'griidgingly admitted as roenibers. For 
class, Ait^sed Indians, 
;’eOiRitem|ltuously described as Brown 
';4te^'Or Wogs {Westernised Oriental 
jtff^n^idMeh), the second best was to join 
.bP'jdll tlm Gyroldiana Chibs whfch pro- 
di^ foeffities available in res- 
chfos; cridcet, tennis^ squash, 
bthi^ batldtig iwoi. cocktail 
bwodnii'dandng. .Many had 
. b^ hfo^ when they diased 


M anylmHinwogi , 
biwime ceiebritiei, 

___^chMIy for their 

contlnuiiigtoape English 


doportment. The nrast colebrotid. 
of them isthe SandhursHieined 
ectogenartsn General 


Cemmender<in4^ 


jackals (there are few foxes m India! on 
horseback or went pig-stidcfog. 

The Planters Chib in Darjeeling is 
typical of British Indian dubs. It is over a 
hundred years old, having been founded 
in 1868. Its present site, right above a 
noisy baaaar, was (pfted to it in 1890 by. 
the Maharajah Cooch-Behar in thd fidi. 
lutowledge that this dub like all others (rf 
its genre at the time was meant "for 


Wlates ooty". ItspriMsd pjnnesdo^ a^e. 
five original, tmtef cdDurd -iv si-welt' 
known Aogio-fndian jafot^; snaffles, 
and a brown bear's head d&ned by da 
present secretary. Cotohef Naif, to be a' 
present ghfeh by Khrushchev {sebrettf' . 
ies of aS audi cKibs are usuaSy 
army officers). • ’ ' , 

Most wog difos 'have fatten on evil . 

days, as with (he going- of t>ie. 
English, tbembe'rshtj^ dropfwd steeply. 
The'Darjeeling Planters Chib has ba^ 
300 members of Whom only half'a-dosen 
are Europeans. Indian mmberS iannot 
afford to patiupise the dub bar wludt, 
was once' its chief source of revenjfe and‘ 
very few Indian tifomett' cbrmk. The 
de^ne of the Daijeettng,.'Club began 
when British planters as wall as dvii and 
mttitaiy officers left for England. It came 
to such dire straits that it couldno longer 
afford to have a retired military-officer as 
ka seaetaiy. and accepted the services 
of an Eng^woman, Mari^hl Wisden, 
vriw was wfiHng ’to serve for board, 
lodging and a pocket money. 

Not much is known about Marigold 
Wisden except what I was aide to gather 
fium her friend, the pfettyt petite bidra> 
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EnnLr* ^'ij3 


‘ :-lB 

■ ffff'' 5' '■■-•►'?' *ITr • ■ 


.. . ,,_ Wipe Jiy tier ®id- 

• haf t«l66n>(ben^l|j||li(^^ 
itere. Catholics rbifC nefyer swit *to 
'. ciuied^ Somsfijnalii'jSe Mar^oh! 

' nnifried ah Anghl<^lhdfan - tmasthsan^ 

; hyinK ih Bonthiy. And deaerted hsn on 
. the frst night M her mtttkige because 
he dared to aptiear naked before ber.- 
The story she toU some other friends 
was dimrent. Sie .aaU'dhe ^ borne' 
twins, who had (tied etbiirth, to her first 
husband. "Just as weB," she frM them. 
"1- did not have the means , to Si^port 
them.” Then hbe "married” aoroemie 
caUed Kari. He was either killed in 
Kohima in Wcuid War U. or divott^d 
her, or is still alive somewhere. Mari¬ 
gold named her frnmurite Tibetan dog, 
Kari. -After Kati’s e^ from her tfe, 
MaiigoM manied a Colonel Wiinlen who 
topk her (Oidhei^ tiiMherio 
one nioniing mwici iTI^QeiinPiiEB^^ cm * i 




litiMirlijillildMicUiaf 

Mta.Jlbd4Mbfvijylii^ 

intthaidiilRtlB. 1 neirnqf.top 


IVi'>rii' 'Till: LiJi:' :t i 


moiatocliioitofdtoiltoto .. 
nianmtonaofPDoniColoniii ' 


on them, never- to' retwn. Marigold 
stayed in Kenya for some years sinq)ly . 
berause of her dogs, cats and other pets 
till they died. Then she returned to 
Oaijeehng without a penny in her pock¬ 
et. She was lucky to get the job of 
secretary of the Phnters Club^ because 
it at least gave her .a roo|: over her head 
and two sffuard meals.a day. 

Matigeld fired'in » world of fantasy. 






\ DatjjAffingabi^tKS'ii^ 
sedwa her(df propt^tnupyg 
bt mixed ^^bruiniiy tdw^rjSaed^pjBni^' 
fOOrdetterawds. ThiDHidtbbr^d.Cii{|^- 
fie, - Ihe* feiiirred to .oiutdv^enftiiW 
"(^ BoUmrers'’. -Oespitie the. 
skxi of tsisbhnds she dafrned ftl. jv% 
had. she<tM strong views on ptiibiddb^: 
ii^ 'and i^tdtery. "They ritotm ^ 
d)ed; aduttpresses are worse!, tfo-. 
whores." She surrounded herself 
pets.. At One time she had ns>e doik^? 
pw (d geese and a crow witli'a bt^iipiu; 
wing m .had picked up to shate'iiw^; 
robins. Thetrow named Larry ,bec»ne p i 
,great favourite. In winter she put on him ! 
a sweater dte had knitted hei^ : 

ni Gyakaeni telb of a oaU evening whah':; 
:she went to see Marigold m her poem.;:'!; 
^ her. menagerie was die'm with' Ljt^! i 
suttfrig ffl d'Oorner: "What, ia themattefei 
Latrjr?” ehe-aAed. ' ' ’ 

j croaked Lhtcy - 

I "tyear’jrdto.sweater.”', ; =.• 

'‘T.afaree^.!hu« jt on.” 

..^Theft ‘^tome. netaf; ,'the fire.” *, ■.;,,. 
^Lany -fadpipied doser m dud' flriu . ^;.!: 
■‘Otice’Matwdd.t^ a cddftid 
.sltielbvedlihrtteasnd ./as pSttbf'^flto.*.!; 

. When jpnmsettto stay, shepteadedifi^"< 
is, very (feminiBm^ . M 

.“Who IS .Very domihedlng?'" 

Indmn GysSben. 

."Jethu,” she F^. Jethu .m Wi 
oldest <d-her.'TiD|edlu)' AD8d8..'W«tt^' 
Mad^ wisdenrilMoii 17 Seiiiemjl^,' 
1983. ^hd|;bii^dnd:^dpga, dsredc^s' 
and b |ielp;p£ fteeem .biuxy.had #ede-. 

[ ceased hm; tnistre»</pth^ .^re 
I adoMedf^'hmJ^nji^^ 
a .^hQd^liidriUBGi^txen's 

- '*1^:raMlEaid)olic 'Ceide(^ 

• WiSden'a mortal ’ 

with Buddb- 
aeattered on the ’' 

‘ 

— aiklliiarig^ Wiiden - ! 
MPNilirt '.'a ’firw. of the now ainOSt .'I 
breed whfd) decided .to "f 
IgKvra^'thfyhad fived aH th^ lives -I 
mtiam to cold, foggy,‘wet. 
to:M^-(:»i^hidia» Word for En^ 
:i^ idd^. ^ the .Undtt-ferai^ ^ 
.yS|j>i^.i^.fcHeignL ^ 

'-iW'.lhoy -wiB be entirely e'xtincL“ Sfib<j»'{ i 
nearly 300 yean of nde Etigbig^ i 
Ijh^ieflmheritage that is Ekely to remstti; % 
|j|^J»dia‘ to «ver. They bulit the & 
:IMift|?otioito India^^Mddi^^g 
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A nationwide 
programme of ghazais by 

c^NUP 9ALOTA 


Date 

City 

2.12.87 

Calcutta 

4.12.87 

Hyderabad 

5.12.87 

Bombay 

6.12.87 

Delhi 

8.12.87 

Bombay 

11.12.87 

Bangalore 

12.12.87 

Visakhapatnam 

18.12.87 

Lucknow 

19.12.87 

Patna 

21.12.87 

Hasik 

24.12.87 

Bombay 

30.12.87 

Poona 

31.12.87 

Bombay 

Just released 
Andaz-e-6ayan 
double cassette 


of all new ghazais we give our artistes 
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91^ New Delhi, designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Sic Herbert Baker is the 
only one which made some concessions 
to Indian architectural tradition. Like¬ 
wise, churches and private bungalows 
(fr^ the Indian ban^ for home) with 
their wide verandahs (from the Indian 
beramdah for a covered arcade) are 
entirely English. To tliis day, private 
homes in cantonment towns and hill 
resorts retain their English names: Ben- 
dochy, Groombridgc, Apple Tree 
House, Sutton Hoo, Roscommon, Wid- 
dicombe, etc. 

More than buildings, it is the English 
language which continues to be the cliief 
means of communication between Indi¬ 
a's elite of today. It is not pronounced in 
the same way as in England and there 
are marked regional accents. But it 
remains recognisably English. Il has 
evolved a sizable vocabulary of its own 
compiled in a large lexicon known as 
Hobson Jobson —the Dictionary oi 
Anglo-Indian Words. Many words are 
probably unknown in other English- 
speaking countries. When your want you 
chota peg (small whisky) to begih your 
sundowner, you shout Koi bai7 Anyone 
there?). ITie aabdar (literally, w^ater- 
carrier, but used for a wine water) will 
promptly arrive to take youi* order. You 
can then ask him to get your inemsahib a 
Singapur Sling, your baba log (children) 
soft drinks and their ayah (nanny) a glass 
of pawnee (water). If you are about to 
make a journey, you want arrangements 
(bandobast) to be tickety boo (perfect). 

Indiana who ape the English are 
contemptuously described as Brown 
Sahibs or Wogs. They can be seen in all 
(he elite clubs of India. And can be very 
funny to watch and listen to. 'Fhe army 
; top brass will often have handle-bar 
moustadhios and imitate mannerisms of 
Pooitii Cbloneb. Those in firms once 
by the British are described as 
.,ihx (men who carry goods to 

:ai^.;Thby usuafly wear a necktie and 
shmg over their shoui- 
f Tw greetings to each other is 
*wlh> Old ChapI Long time no 
tend the waiter with a 
They raise their glasses 
to in your eye, old 
in the most haw haw. 
The most.ludicrous' 
the winter months is td! 
the Delhi Hunt (3pb 


as Witamen in England; tpU wr 
dnd ridihg breeches; 
their homiben who bkhur 
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ceremoniously cut off its tail (brush) and 
have a glass of sherry. 

Many Indian wogs became celebrities, 
chiefly for their continuing to ape Ehg^ 
: mannerisms in speech and deportment. 
Ttffi most celebrated of dim is the 
Sandhurst-trained octogenarian General 
.(^ariappa, independent India’s first Indi- 
, ah commander-in-chief. He is a Hindu 
from Coorg but disdains to speak any 
' language besides En^sh mid would be 
more at ease in an An^Bcan church than 
in a Hindu temple. Innumerabie anec¬ 
dotes about him, largeb^ apocryphal, 
continue to circulate in cocktad p^ies. 
Since most 6t them are based on his 
poor knowledge of Hindustani, they lose 
much of their punch in translation. The 



Wisden'sfamly 
were Catholic but 
never wentto 
cii0rcii.Spn)etiffleinthe 
married an 
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most popular is his first spe^ to the 
armed forces on Indb^ attaining inde¬ 
pendence. He wanted to con^tulate 
his fellow soid^s on India ^ attsinilig | , 
freedom but instead of using die tword- • 
aiaad which means free he used ^ 
word mufr which can mean both given 
away for free as well as worthless: “Men ’ < •’ 
of the Indian army, congratpiatiDhsi 
Today we have become worthless.” 

The Indian wog had his female coim- 
terpart in the black memsai^ as a 
matter of fact they took serious umbrage 
at being addressed with Indimi titles %e 
Sfirimafi, Sardami, or Begum Sahiba, 
much preferring to be known as mema- 
hibs m wives of white men. Likewise, 
their male offspring were baba logs (little 
people); and their daughters were missy 
batas (Htde misses). Perhaps the last of 
the great memsahibs of India was Lady 
Ranu Mukheijee, widow of a wealthy 
Bengali industrialist who died a few 
years ago. Like most Indians she discri¬ 
minated between her white and dark 
visitors and treated fellow Indians as 
second class citizens she could speak 
down to. 

One memorable encounter I had with, 
the genuine Englishman who refused to 
make terms with changed times was 
with Colonel Atkins in Kasauli, a small 
army cantonment town in the Simla 
Hills. The Colonel who was a bachelor, 
retired from the army sometime after 
World War 1, and decided to settle down 
in Kasauli with two kludmatgars (ser¬ 
vants). He was a member of the “Whites 
only“ Kasauli club but hardly ever en¬ 
tered the building. He took his morning 
and evening walks past the club house 
and spent the rest of his time reading 
books which he imported from England. 

As he grew older and frailer, one of his 
two servants followed a few steps be¬ 
hind him when he went out. Came 
independence and all the other i^tes 
left Kasauli. The chib was taken over by 
Indians. It took the Colonel many years 
to realise that things were not as they 
used to be in the heyday of the Rsi'One 
afternoon when he must have been 
aimost 90 years old he stopped by the 
tennis courts and was surprised to see 
Indian roeii and women at play. Then he 
waUnMl up to the squash court and slowly 
cfimbed the steps to the gaSery. Two 
SUdr-enny officers were battling at 
squad). Colonel Atkins went down to 
the dub office. The clerks knew him as 
he had dways paid his monthly subscrip- 
tidn'^ dieque m. time. The secretary . 
stood 'W and adted the (^olond if he 
reqimilanydiingorhadanycomfi^ ^. 

Cokafd’ Atidiis made a one sencedee 

:;nidbft^mtfiecfaa(KgftheM V 
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Ever since Vedic times, colour 
has held a very ^>ecial place in 
India. 

Scholars and sages studied the 
psydtological and i^ysiological 
^ects of colour on human Itfe. 
Recent sdentijic finding indicate 
a closeness in thougjbt to the 
colour symbolism nudies of the 
great ridns. 


Blue. 

Look around you for blue. 
You’ll see it sparkling. 

You’ll see it stormy. 

You’ll see it peacehil. 

You’ll see in it die cosmos. 

And you’ll sometimes see it sad 
and melancholic. 

Dark-blue for meditation. 

Gdm. 


Blue is tranquility. 

Contentment. 

The Vedas speak of blue 
representing creation and 
spirituality. 

But simultaneously muddy 
shades are greed and 
covetousness. 

And so undoubtedly, the 
changing moods of blue make it 
the most mystic of all colours. 


Co/ofjf Chifn 


Where chemistry takes many hues. 

Umited, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay-400 020. 
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I t was not that Khashoggi had 
been working for the 
Israelis, who supplied the 
arms from their stocks of 
American-made weapons. It was 
that Khashoggi had 
masterminded the entire deal and 
was therefore working for 
himself 


















































: ! ' effort' ^ inie^, m attenmt to i^ 
cm&om for Uio foedoolk of tifo. 
boatages' foen hdd by pto-Irai^ l^iiite. 
Mostems fo LebanoiL 

Aa foe scrtxlal unfolded, Reagan’s 
popuivity phifometed A Los At^des 
Times poii found 78 p« cent of those 
^survey^. felt the deal involved a IWte 
.Hsuw cover-up. Sixty per cent fek it 
'^was Ju serious as the Watergate souidal 
that led to President Nixon’s resigna- 
, tion. 

Khashog^’s involvement was first 
mentioned in Tfoie magazine. In a 17 
November, 1986, cover story about the 
scandal the magazine referred to him as 
a nuddteman for Israel in the deal 
Khashog 0 immediately and vehemently 
denied this, telling a Sixuiish newsp^r 
that audi a statement is ‘not only a lie 
and a slander, but an insult to my Arfo 
nationalism. I have worked for interna¬ 
tional armaments firms for more than 15 
years, but always in favour of my 
country and the Arab world.’ 

In fact. Time had it just slightly 
wrong. It was not that Khashoggi had 
been working for the Israelis, who 
supplied the arms from their stocks of 
Arnerkan-made weapons. R was that 
Khashoggi had masterminded tile entire 
deal and was foerefore working for 
himself. 

That fact soon surfoced toa On 
October, the New York Tkims reported 
in a page-one story that Khashoggi had 
been the msjor intermediary among 
Israel, Iran, a^ the US. On 4 Decem¬ 
ber, the newqiaper called the Iran arms 
deal his ‘brainchild’. 

Soon, every new^pa, magazine, 
and tdevision news show in the country 
had named him as the fofoer of the arms 
. sale, depic^ his 
role in intricate 
diagrams tracing 
the money 

flow. Majw SI 
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Osorgs HamMen, Kllnbolh Tayler and Chandra SnMd: dnart 


networks competed to put him on their 
shows. He m^ the cover of Tfoie. 
Caricatures depicted him as an evil 
genius. And there was talk of a new 
dance; the Khashoggi shuffle. 

Y et for Khashoggi, the Iran arms deal 
was not that mudt different from his 
other arms deals—just a little more 
Byzantine. 

It began when Roy M. Fuimark, a 
gruff, goateed New York busnessnan 
who is a longtime associate of IQuHdwg- 
gi’s, introduced him in London in January 
1985 to Cyrus Hashemi, an Iranian arms 
merchant Hashemi claimed to be a 
cousin of Hojatolishm Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani, the spmdcer of the Iranian Parlia¬ 
ment 


F or more than a 
year, the 
S^^ami from 
New Delhi had been a 
frerjuent flyer on 
Khashosgi's planes. 
At parties, he was a 
great conversation 
piece 




On 1 April 1985, Khashogp and foe I 
cherub-cheeked Hashemi met again in' 
London to form World Trade Groups^ ; 
whidi had three purposes: to act as 
agent in Iran for Caterpillar foe,.'- 
Peoria, U, to barter oil from foan'j^;j 
commodities like papmr pulp wd 
and to export arms to Iran. KhaslK^^] 
owned 45 per cent the congirtQtr '> 
Hashemi 45 per cent and Punnatfc h^^ 

According to sources involved fo’.foi^ v 
negotiations, the idea from the start VUy 
to seU US arms to Iraa Hashemi had;' 
alTHKly done so in 1980 atid bfaui\ 
indicted by the US governments folv.-] 
vkdating laws i^ainst expoitingaafof'.tb^^^^ 

I a terrorist country. Khashog^ foe-ld*;. 
part was aware that Israel 'kHA 
US approval had been secraify.alifol^''^ 
US arms to Iran since 1982i Hia Mm*. 
getMesouroMtoliatmnabofoatfoeUS : 
wtt looking for ways *<> improve refo ■ 
tuna wifflllnm and oonalder foip- 
^ping-amM. Futmark, a friend of CIA 
Director WilianJ. Ca^. toMKhashM-i- 
gji ^ Casey had said the US already' 
.perniitted sriea of arms to Iran thro^. 
other countries. 

, On 13 June, Hashemi mtrrxfiiced 
Khashogffl to Manucher (Hioriianifur. a' 
trusted friend and adviser to the Inifon 
foime Minister, MSr Hosaem Mousavl' 
Ghorbaitifru* was in a position to ape^ ; 

: fe the Iranian government and he' hddv 
-been, trying to wortc out aoa)e^ldnd..dif^, 
deali^foeUSfornfontha. InNoven^^ j 
her -IM, .aespifoog to the Afew \ 
Tolies the IrioM asinoaifoed [ 








V\nth Dalmia Resorts, 
you can say it too! 


Misty Meadows: Pahalgam 

Perched at the foothills of snow¬ 
capped mountains, and overlooking 
the icy Lidder river, is Dalmia Resorts' 
newest introduction. Misty Meadows. 
A resort of 75 living units and central 
amenities complex spread over 
10,000 sq. mts. of contoured, pine 
covered terrain. 

Misty Meadows will be ready for 
occupation by April. 1989. 

Yours to enjoy till 2054. 

Luxury Resort Facilities— 
for the time of your life 
Centrally Heated Apartments 
•Restaurant ‘Coffee Shop *Bar 
•Open-air Bar-be-que ‘Children's Park 
•Health Club ‘Departmental Store 
‘Beauty Salon ‘Travel Agency ‘Golf 
‘Trekking 8i Mountaineering 
‘Angling and much, much morel 
Vacation Licencing — 
the Big Benefit 
In Vacation Licencing, you buy the 
right to exclusively occupy a unit in 
ttie resort for one or more weeks, 
every year. , 

Your holidays become inflation proof. 
L You can sell, sub-licence, loan, gift or 


bequeath your unit week/s to 
anybody you wish. 

The Cost Factor 

Depending upon the Season and 
Unit Type, prices range from 
Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 30,500. Plus a 
nominal maintenance deposit. And 
a smalt annual fee, if necessary. 
Better still, you' can avail of an 
instalment scheme, where the down 
payments range from Rs.3,800 to 
Rs. 12,700. 

Some resort facilities will be at 
charge, and some at no extra cost. 

Every year. 

a new hoHday destination 

By becoming a member of 
Misty Meadows, you will also be able 
to exchange your unit week/s with 
Vacation Owners in other 
Dalmia Resorts... all over India. 
In^ct, negotiations are underway to 
effect a tie-up with an international 
vacation exchange company which 
will make it possible for you to 
exchange your vacation vreeks with 
overseas resorts. 

Misty Meadovs at Pahalgam. A place 
very close to your heart. 


I-1 

I Please send me further particulars about | 

I Misty Meadows at Pahalgam. I 

I I understand the literature is free and | 

I Imposes no obligation upon me to buy. j 

j Name: _ j 

I Address:_ I 


Telephone: Off:_Res: _ 

oMistp 

oMeadowsL 


A DALMIA RESORT 


Cut out the coupon j3|||C 

and rnall It to: 

Dalmia Resorts (j|j|\ 
International Pvt Ltd.xlLJlJ 

1st Root. Devlka Tower, 

6, Nehru Place. New Delhi*110019. 
Phones: 6441554. 644^1. 6414113 
Telex: 031^1638 


AVAIL OF THE 
INSTALMENT SCHEME 
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Cary Grant with Khaahoggl'a wife Lamia and KhashoggI: hitting H off with the film Induatry 


G. Shackley, a former American intelli¬ 
gence officer, with an offer to trade the 
hostages for money. 

What emerged, according to sources, 
was the Iran arms deal, with plans to 
involve the Israelis, set up secret Swiss 
bank accounts, obtain bonds and litters 
of credit, trade arms for hostages as a 
way of establishing good faith and solicit 
the approval of the US government. 

It’s likely that nobody else in the 
world could have pulled it off but 
Khashoggi. 

Besides making money, he saw the 
deal as a way of making friends for Saudi 
Arabia and contributing to peace in the 
Middle East. Ostensibly, Saudi Arabia 
sided with Iraq in its war with Iran. But 
like many countries, it wanted to hedge 
its bets if it could be done secretly. In 
backing the deal through Khashoggi, 
Saudi Arabia could buy insurance if Iran 
were to win the war. 

By involving Israel, Khashoggi could 
help diffuse the hostility between Israel 
and her Arab neighbours and win sup¬ 
port for the plan from the USfBy doing a 
favour for the US, Khashoggi could win 
more friends for Saudi Arabia and en¬ 
hance his own standing in all the coun¬ 
tries, 

O n 23 June , Khashoggi dined with 
King Fahd in his palace and got his 
stamp of approval for the plan. Then 
Khashoggi put up $500,000 as the initial 
funding for World> Trade Groups and 
promised more money to finance the 
sales. But first, he needed US approval 
On 1 July, 1985, Khashoggi sent 
McParlane a 49-page outline of his 
efforts to make peace in the Middle 
East, along with a suggestion that the 
US work though him to establish closer 
ties with Iran* While the letter r^erred 


to his conversations with Ghorbanifar, it 
did not mention the idea of sending arms 
to Iran and failed to stir up any interest 
in the government. 

Meanwhile, Khashoggi began lining up 
support for the plan from Israel. 

'From the start, the Israeli connection 
was recognised as the way to go, ’ says a 
participant in the plan. 

Besides serving to disguise the true 
oripn of the shipments, Israel could be 
an important ally in getting US govern¬ 
ment cooperation. Israel had her own 
reasons for seeking a dialogue with 
Iran—concern about Jews in Iran and 
Israel’s hostile relations with the Arab 
nation of Iraq. Instead of broaching the 
idea himself, Khashoggi could use Israel 
as his emissary to the US. 

For some time, Khashoj^ had been 
dealing With then Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres as part of his Middle East 
peace ,efforts. Khashoggi also enlisted 
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the help of two Israeli arms merchants 
who were old friends—Yaacov Nimrodi 
and A1 Schwimmer, a close friend of 
Feres. 

With Peres’ blessing, Khashoggi met 
near the end of June in London with 
David Kimche, the director of the Israeli; 
Foreign Ministry, Schwimmer, and 
Ghortenifar. Khashoggi and Hashemi 
later met in Israel with Peres to go over 
the specifics of how US arms could be 
shipp^ to Iran through Israel. 

On, 3 July, Kimche flew to Washington 
to see McFarlane and urge contact with 
the Iranians, with the possiblity that 
arms might become part of the opening. 
Through discussions with Michael A. 
Ledeen. an NSC consultant, McFarlane 
had already been considering changes in 
US policy toward Iran. On. 14 July, 
another ^pmissary of Peres—apparently 
Schwimmer—came to Washington to 
push the idea. 

In late July, Ledeen met in Israel with 
Ghorbanifar, Kimche, Schwimmer, and 
Nimrodi At the meeting, which was 
arranged by Khashoggi, Ghorbanifar 
suggested that trading anus for hos¬ 
tages Would help improve relations be¬ 
tween Iran and th^ US. 

Then, on 24 July, came Kfmshoggi's 
fiftieth birthday and the lavish celebra¬ 
tion in Marbella. As the parties con¬ 
tinued during the next two weeks on his 
yacht and in his home, Khashoggi made 
a quick trip to Hamburg, wher^ he met 
with Ghorbanifar, Kimche, Schwimmer, 
and Nimrodi to firm up the plans for the 
arms sale. Khashoggi also arranged for 
Ghorbanifar to meet with Notth and 
retired Air Force Major General Ridiard 
V. Secord, who helped with setting up 
accounts at Credit Suisse Bank in 
Geneva. 

Khashoggi retuimd to Marbella# only 




to fly off again to Riyadh to brief King 
Fahd. 

An associate who talked with 
Khaslioggi about his scheme said, “llie 
way he said he justified it to the king was 
tixat it would be better to know our 
enemies. He said if I fail, you can disown 
rne anyway. He said that with a smile, 
like it was a fact of life. 

‘^lo the Israelis, he said it would 
provide economic stability and peace in 


the area. To the U.S., he said it would 
provide stronger allies in the re^on— 
Iran and Israel and Saudi Arabia.’^ 

Later, both Saudi Arabia and 
Khashoggi would deny that Saudi Arabia 
was involved in any way. But as an 
unofficial emissary of the king, Khashog¬ 
gi never would have hatched the plan 
without his backing and possible financial 
support. 

By August, Khashoggi and Hashemi 


Disappearing Intellectuals- 
Rook's Shocking Claim 


GUEST COLUMN 


A personal note 

R.K. Karanjia, afriendof Adnan Khashoggi's, 
tears into the Swami 


The extraordinary 
combination of fame 
|[ and notoriety in Adnan 

I Khashoggi and Chandra 

I Swami Mahar^ has re- 

I versed the classical 

I ^ concept of the commis- 
tmmmmmmJ sar and the yogi. For 
here it is a case of the (no longer) 
billionaire Saudi armaments mer¬ 
chant seeking spiritual faith and 
salvation from an Indian swami who, 
on his side, is playing wheeler-dealer 
to many an “Iranscam"' with the help 
of his Mephistophelean secretary 
*^Lala" alias “Mama” Agarwal. 

In fact, soon after the Iran arms 
deal leaked to the media* Chandra 
Swami telephoned me in Bmbay 
from the US to claim credit and 
kudos for the operation. 

Later, the New Republic, a re¬ 
sponsible US weekly journal of opi¬ 
nion published from Washington, ran 
a cover story exposing Chandra Swa- 
mi’s bizarre bid to blackmail the US 
administration on the same “Irans- 
cam” issue {see photo). 

In India, too, another tape pur¬ 
porting to record a conversation 
between Chandra Swami and Bofors 
chief Morberg, in which the latter 
had allegedly recorded names (A the 
recipients of kickbacks, was found a 
£ake on examination by the . 

gence Bureau. 

Swami’s friendship with Khashog¬ 
gi, who had earned worid^e )nepu- 
tation of a god-fearing mapchan^ 
diplomat anxious to deyot^ Ids vast 
fortune to the c^use of peace 
rehabilitation of his regioi^ ttiereT ' 
fore constitutes a reversal ^ tiiS : 


time-honoured process whereby 
gurus provided their masters with 
divine counsel, restiaint and disci¬ 
pline. Khashog^ was forced into the 
armaments business years ago as a 
result of the embargo placed on the 
Arab world and, particularly, Saudi 
Arabia, by the US and the western 
powers at the instance of Israel. But 
now, the wheeling-dealing ^ru 
Chandra Swami and his operational 
aide Agarwal appear to be “manag¬ 
ing” the Khashoggis and Ghorbani- 
fars into arms and all sorts of suspect 
deals, according to the New Republic 
and otlier serious publications. 

Chandra Swami has also run 
Khasho^ into a head - on clash with 
the Indian Government. Khashoggi 
was anxious to mee( Rajiv G^hi to 
secure India's support for hig^Middle 
East p^ce plan. His wife jUmia, 
who hails from Sonia's hometown in 
Italy, was equally keen on meeting 
Mrs Gandhi. I had mentioned this to 
the Prime Minister earlier this year, 
when Chandra Swami and .^WarwaJ 
jumped into the Indian politicaf^ena 
like thunderstruck bulls in a,^id to 
overthrow the Rajiv government, 
and scuttled whatever changes the 
Khashoggis had of meeting the Gan¬ 
dhis. 

I need not repeat the sordid tale of 
their divine-or more correctly 
maHgn;--interventioti, when the gum 
worked as conduit between the CIA, 
the Rashtrapati Bhavan, the Bj^ss 
journals and the Indian Oppoj^^m to 
dyUiMte ^ gavemment oSiy to 
Ii^ himsetf finally in the net of the 
and enforcement Aften- 
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AND: Manucher Ghorbsalfi 
■i||||n at *^Tht Middleman** 

TIm Mnv RtpubUe cov«r; upodns Chandra Saiainl 

He was obviously peddling arma¬ 
ments and, particul^y, Howitzers of 
the Bofors -t^ on iMhalf of some 
rival agency, probably a French one. 

I do not tl^ he was even worl^ 
for Khashoggi in this racket, for he 
.was taped making frantic calls to 
Miche l^eure, another arms dealer. 

I n a way, Chandra Swami supplied 
a clue to the mystery of the 
Bofors scandal. It is obvious that 
Lefeure or Khashoggi, whoever 
represents the rival Howitzers, 
could not stomach the Bofors deal 
and their mercenary agents were ^ 
out to scuttle it by hook or by 
crook. Havingfrul;^todinchitthey 
roped in the fodian Swami to stdwt- 
age the Bofors deal, and Chandra 
Swami glibly produced the ^Bd 
tape conversation pioported to- 
have taken place between hfoi and 
Moebet^t^tingtothenameofthe' -v’’ 
recfoietttaofkickbac]amthedeiid>a ' - 
ovoe attract to malign Rajiv Om- ■ ^ > 
dhi and hb fomSy membecs. Jbe . ''S 
Swami'a machmationa were finally % 
put paid to after his atfenq>t'"to. . . 
blackmail the US. government 
boonieranged oi^hini, ' ^ 

refrun to India: V y ■ 

But » tWs Swbni-7«ne.'.who v;, y 
conSdenily predicted tfe downfii^ ; 'v 
of Rajiv (buote by July this year and 
his "disappearaiice’* (Ms: IS. Aug,! 

reiily down and ouV nbw 
ibatheisintfaftsafecliitchesofthe '\'A 
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had bad a foiling out over the amount of 
money Khashoggi would put into the 
venture, Khashogj^ knew that he did not 
need Hashemi anyway. Hashemi had 
introduced him to Ghorbanifar, and now 
he could deal direct. Hashemi returned 
Khashoggi's $500,000 hoping he could 
pull ^ff the plan some other way. 

I n early August, Kimche met with Me 
Farlane again and told him the Iranians 
wanted arms from the US and TOW 
missiles from Israel in return for the 


hostages. 

On 8 August, McFarlane and other 
US government officials briefed Presi¬ 
dent Reagan on the proposal. By McFar- 
lane's account, Reagan subsequently 
approved the plan, despite objections 
from Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz and Defence Secretary Caspar 
W. Weinberger. Reagan hoped the arms 
would bring the release of William Buck- 
ley, the CIA’s station chief in Beirut, 
who was being tortured by the Lebanese 
terrorists. 


Indi^n law enforcement authorities 
for suspected violations of forei^ 
exc^hange regulations and his ''limit- 
less access to foreign currency”, as 
the New Republic reported, espe- 
dally when his side - kick Agarwat 
is still very much foot - loose? * 
Trying to play one against the 
other in his relentless bid to muster 
as many wealthy and powerful disci¬ 
ples as he could, the Indian godman 
even claimed to the American jour¬ 
nal that the Sultan of Brunei, repu¬ 
tedly the world’s richest man, v^as 
one of his "prize catches”. "Do you 
Imow he has $25 billion?” exclaimed 
the Swami, adding not without 
pomjwus smu^ess: "Yet, he a 
Muslim, worships me ... even his 
wife worships me.” Chandra Swa- 
mi’s "awesome tantrik or psychic 
power*\ however, smacked of no¬ 
thing but cheap, vaudeville-type 
Stunts that mesmerised even the 
merchant - prince Adnan Khashog¬ 
gi ami his fomily into believing that 
Swami reaUy did possess divine 
powers. 

1 have often been asked how the 
Swami and his secretary managed 
to fool heads of government and 
celebrities aU the time. The answer 
fe tod sfeiple to be believed. It is 
. the same trick you find the 
ttay at the Juhu and , 
Cl^wpatty heaves in Bombay or 
the pavements of Calcutta and 
. other dti^a. 

‘ He approaches his victim with a 
'^ ,pn which he asks him to write 
down hfo name, address, telephone 
number and the wish uppermost in 
, his he tears off the 

/ .l^Aods' it back to the 

viedm. to fold it ^ put 

k The latter is 
that a. duplicate 
m' the pad. 

Us; 

^ out'the 

nu^ and Us' 


wish. 

Chandra Swami, in fact, success¬ 
fully worked this out in 1983 on a 
leading American lawyer, Steven 
Martindale, and through his wide 
circle of contacts in Washington, 
including top Reagan administration 
officials and Senators, gained ac¬ 
cess into the halls of the US Con¬ 
gress. 

One chief of state who was 
impressed was President Mobutu 
of Zaire, who was reportedly intro¬ 
duced to the Swami by Khashoggi 
in December 1985. His own 
witch- doctor having died in a car 
accident two weeks before, the 
vulnerable Mobutu quickly fell 
under the Swami’s spell, coming to 
rely on him for spiritual guidance on 
which of his ministers should be 
trusted. 

Can the deeply religious ,f- 
minded Muslims ever be imagined 
to "worship” a Hindu godman? Pure 
bullshit. Like the other canard that 
King Fahd took the Indian Swami 
on a Mecca, an exer¬ 

cise towy forbidden to all but 
Muslims. This stpry like so many 
others m%ist have been mo|^ated 
by the Smim or Ws "MmaiT’, and 
though oft published^ it’s never 
been deUed. ^ . 

Chandra Swami 
Mahary^ay say or do under de- 
tentk)iFt(bday, the fact remains that 
through Ms so-^Ued UoitrSc pow¬ 
ers, he preyed upon the psycl&tric 
weaknesses and vulnerat^y.of uh* 

pie 

fomfly members! to miSc them dry.' 

it fo ndf dilGaift to guess how the 
weird, halluciQal^k>ns of Mobutu's 
witchSdoctpr droife Mm to fonts- 
sies tfl^ he qoiiliNhgiface the Rajiv 
rjE^yeimieiit'w ah^nutive of 
' bk'bf.i Mother 



With Nimrodi attending to the 
on the Israeli side, the first shipment Of 
508 TOW missiles arrived in' Iran from 
Israel on 13.&ptember Because Iran 
and the US did not trust each other, 
Khashoggi put up $5 million to finance 
the shipment. He paid the money to 
Israel, which had gotten the arms from 
the US. He was later repaid by Iran. 

'rhe shipment prompted the release, 
not of Buckley, but of the Reverend 
Benjamin Weir, on 15 September. Un¬ 
beknownst to Reagan, Buckley had 
already died at the hands of his captors* 

Frustrated by their inability to free all 
the hostages, the Americans decided to 
deal direct. In late November, McFar¬ 
lane had the CIA arrange a second 
shipment of 18 HAWK missiles from 
Israel to Iran. But the Iranians com¬ 
plained that the missiles—disguised as 
oil dniling parts—were not what they 
had ordered. No new hostages were 
released, and the administration cut off 
further shipments. 

In early January. 1986, Peres sent 



KKashogoi and actrass Joan CoMInt 

Amiram Nir, a senior Israeli official, to 
Washington. He thought one more ship¬ 
ment would free the hostages. 

On 17 January, 1986, Reag^ signed 
an intelligence finding permitting the 
covert shipments to resume. This time, 
the arms were to go directly from the 
CIA and the Pentagon to Iran through 
Israel. Again, Khashoggi was asked to 
be banker, and he arranged a third 
shipment of 1,000 TOWs that cost $12 
million. He charged another $2 million 
for interest, expenses, and profit. The 
arms were sent on two chartered 
Boeing 707s on 17 and 18 February, 

It was the fourth shipment, on % 
May, 1986, that created problems* 









L ast Decenil>er supermarket 
shoppers around the country 
were treated to a sluiining revelation 
about the world’s latest faith healing 
wonder. A front-page story in the 
National Enquirer told how a 38- 
yeafr-old, hirsute holy man named 
jChandra Swami had miraculously 
cured the debilitating illness of be¬ 
loved movie actress Fllizabeth 
Tavlor. TELLS 1>ALS: SWAMI 
SAVED MY LIFE!" screamed the 
Enquirer's headline. Lending author¬ 
ity to the paper’s account was a 
photograph of the corpulent Indian 
guru ann-in-arm with Liz, her then 
squire George Hamilton, and the 
ubiquitous Saudi arms dealer Adnan 
Khashog^. 

■ . But as impressive as the Enquir- 
er's. scoop was, the paper’s diligent 
scribed might have turned up an even 
more; sensational story had they 
probed a little deeper. Less than a 
nwnth earlier, the Swami and some 
of his close pals among the interna 
tionpl jet set had become the subject 
of anxious discussions at the highest 
levels of the American government. 
As Khashoggi’s spiritual adviser, the 
Swami appears to have been in on 
some, of the critical financial arrange- 
''ments that bankrolled the secret 
arms-for-hostage deals master¬ 
minded by National Security Coun¬ 
cil aide I^t. Col. Oliver North, There 
is even evidence— contained in a 
recently declassified top-secret CIA 
memo—that the Sw^m^'s cash may 
have helped to pay for some of the 
US govemm^t’s 1986 arms transac¬ 
tions— an investment that later led 
to a bizarre plot to blackmail William 
Casey’s CIA* 

The Swami surfaced in Indian 
press accounts several years ago as 
the confidant of highnuiking politi¬ 
cians in Indira Gandhi’^ Congress-(l) 
party. But his first big break came in 
1983 when, on a tr^ to Washington, 
he was introduced to Steve Martin- 
dale, an enterprising lawyer whose 
n^able achievements on the capital's 
party circuit wer^ immortalised 
some years hack by Sally Quihn in 
the Washingtap Post Style section. 
Tbe"Snrami quickly won Martipdale’s 
attention by performing one of his 
standard tnind-reading tricks* The 
Swardi asked Ma^rtindale to write 
down a name, tejephpne num^. 
and i^et wMi and put the papi^ in 
his pocket The recall^ Ma^ 
tindale, guessed the contents tp' a 
tee, inciMng Martindab's parents* 




Calling the Sw amT s Muff 

dr, how Chandra Swami’s so-calledpplidccd cloti 
evaporated into thin air 


phone number in Pocatello, Idaho. 
Maftindale was dazzled. He says he 
saw the vSwami perform the same 
tnck for international leaders, some¬ 
times in language that the guru 
appeared not to know. 

Mailiudale spent much of the next 
three years escorting the Swami 
around Washington, introducing him 
to his wide circle social contacts. He 
set up meetings with top Reagan 
administration officials, such as late 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Bal- 
drige, former Agriculture Secretary 
John Block, and State Department 
protocol chief Selwa (Lucky) 
Roosevelt, as well as members of 
Congress, including Senators Don 
Riegle, Ciaih^me Pell, and William 
Cohen. Invariably, the Swami’s squat 
sidekick and interpreter, known as 
the Mamaji, would tag along and take 
pictures of these historic sessions— 
incontrovertible proof of the Swami’s 
growing reach and influence. 

Martindale says that most of the 
Washingtonians who exchanged 
pleasantries with the Swami were 
merely being polite, though these 
seemingly innocuous contacts would 
later be cited by an alarmed CIA as 
evidence of the Swami’s vast political 
influence. There is little '^ubt, 


O n the surface, the ’ 
Swami was still KvhgH 
up, 

birthday party that was 
thrown by Khashoggiin 
Beveriy Hills and 
ceiebiating with such 
himbiariesasCary 
Grant 




however, that the Swami was able to 
establish a more intimate relationship 
with some of the international lead¬ 
ers he met. One chief of state who 
was impressed was President Mobu¬ 
tu of Zaire, who was introduced to 
the Swami by Khashoggi in .Decem¬ 
ber 1985 at Mobutu’s luxurious 
apartment on Avenue Foch in Paris, 
According to Martindale, who was 
there, this meeting occurred at a 
particularly stressful moment in 
Mobutu’s life, since his witch doctor 
had been killed in a car crash two 
weeks earlier. The vulnerable Mobu¬ 
tu quickly fell under the Swami’s 
spell, coming to rely on the holy man 
for guidance on which of his minis¬ 
ters should be trusted. 

By late 1985 the Swami, the 
Mamaji, and Martindale had become 
fixtures in Khashoggi’s globe-trotting 
entourage, jetting across oceans and 
continents in the arms dealer's DC-8 
and DC-9 and partying on his fantasy 
yacht, the Nabila. They also spent 
time at his sumptuous 5,000-acre 
Spanish estate, surrounded by a 
coterie of fawning attendants, call 
girls, miscellaneous parasites. 
Numerous financial and political not¬ 
ables (such as the mysterious Ghor- 
banifar) floated in and put of this 
decadent m/se-en-scene. Among 
those the Swami took more than a 
passing interest in were British min¬ 
ing tycoon Roland "Tiny^ Rowland 
and the Sultan of Brunei, reputiedly 
the world’s richest man. 

To mati^ his rapidly 
expandiinig Randal pprt- 
the Swisahi 

Donald Fraser arid W. 
Ernest Millb:» two Caria^ 
dian businessmen who 
eventuadfy aet him on' the: 
' pa^ to . 









IratiahHA. M the winter of last year, 
wb0e his American holing company^ 
Triad America Corp., was ex- 
periencin]g a financial squeeze, 
Khs^g^.recniited Fraser and Mil-. 
teitohtyestinlusfMhngempffe. One 
d( IfilMfbQggi's former lieutenants, 
i^nanuel Floor, says that MiOer was 
a ^votetr disdple of the Swami. 
MiBer would clasp his hands, and 
bmiif whenever he entered the holy 
man’s presence, says Floor. The 
CIA took a slightly less beatific view 
of Miller and Fraser. In a 1986 memo 
to CIA Director Casey, Miller was 
described as a "tou(^ and sleazy 
individual, ’’ and Fraser as “a financier 
who cerates out of the Cayman 
Islands." 

It was during these meetings that 
Khashoggi, who by now was serving 
as Ghorbanifar’s banker on arms 
deals with Tehran, persuaded the 
Canadians to put up $ 10 million 
toward financin(^ yet another ship¬ 
ment of TOW missiles to the Ayatol¬ 
lah. Khashoggi promised the Cana¬ 
dians a profit of at least $ 1 mffion. 
But the deal was aborted in mid¬ 
stream when American officials grew 
wary of Ghorbaniffir, the middleman 
who repeatedly failed CIA lie detec¬ 
tor tests, registering deception on 
every question but “What is your 
name?” By October 1986 events 
were starting to spin out of control. 
On the surface, the Swanu was still 
hying it up, attending his 38th birth¬ 
day party that was thrown by 
Klmhoggi in Beverly Hills (now the 
Bwamfs US headquarters) and 
celebrating with such luminaries as 
Cary Grant, Liz Taylor, Donald Nix¬ 
on, Maty Hart, and Representative 
Mervyn Dymally. But beneath the 
surface, the Canadians were becom- 
Uig ffiatinctiy nervous about their 
klVOshnent. Thus be^ the crude 
a^empt to blackmail adiromstra- 
tion,..,htvoking, as one lever, the 
awaKSotne power of Chandra Swami 

Afl this might seem somewhat 
inctedible were the facts not immor- 
tafoqdin CIA files recently released 
by Congressional investigators. The 
buttressed by closed-door 
teat^ony before the Iran-contra 
committees teB the following story: 
lAi^hoggi dispaUhqd New York ni- 
man ^y Furinarit to the CIA's 
Vurffiua, headquarters, 
wild conveniently waq an 
,jilchfiliud of Director'Caady and e 
aDM^to have received an $80,000 
.*^Mfoliaaion" on the anna deaL. taM 


agency officials that die CanadumS 
, fcK th^ tUid be«in 
were about to go pud^ uifera fh^ 
were made whole.' Futmark drimed 
the Canadians had retained a h^- 
pi^ed Washingtrm law flnm to file 
suit against the US government. 
They also were about to inform 
liberal Democrats on ^pitol Hffl 
about the adniuiistiatio I's shenani¬ 
gans, he warned. 

Casey's senior adviseis were pet¬ 
rified. "We have a festering sore for 
which no treatment has b^n pre¬ 
scribed," wrote Charles Allen, 
national intelligence officer and one 
of the agency's chief Iran analysts, in 
a 14 October, 1986, memo to the 
CIA chief. “We fece a disaster of 
major propcHTtions." Three days la¬ 
ter, in another memo to Casey, Alien 
reported Futmark’s assessment that 
the C^dians were not to be trifled 
irith. They "have a reputation for 
dealing roughly with those who do 
not meet their obligatioos," AOen 
stated. Then, in a 7 November 
memo, AOen for the first time dis- . 
closed that another individual was 
“involved in the investment effort"— 
none other than the Canadians' finan¬ 
cial angel, "a swami who lives in Los 
Angeles” and who “knows a number 
of prominent Congressmen (Cran¬ 
ston was mentioned) and even 
advises the Sultan of Brunei.” The 
Swami, in foct, wa4 criticat of the 
blackmail attempt "In wldition to 
bringing suit and exposing OS gov- 
eriunent .involvement in the 
transactims. Canadians intend to. 

use the ^ami' to lobby key Con- 
gressme||fcCasey fm warned. 

As it wnied out; events were 
already overtaking the Uackmailers. 
That very week a Beirut newsier 
published d«tringe qtory of a secret 
v^t.to l^^ureier national 
seci^ M^er Roliert MdPariane, 
bearing grid a cake’ ‘the 

Kha8h(^|i-Furtnark-Canadian- 
Swami extortion tlireat soon became 
hollow. In addition, investigator^ for 
the Congressionai. 
mittees foqpd no evidrawj^'the 
Omadians' ever retained A WawMg- 
ten law firm, mueb leas fifed adit As 
fiv the.. Swanii’s., yabnted poiMcal 
dodt'it appears fo have e^qrotated 
into mift^v 


Khashoggi paid $l&millk)fi to < 

the sale, placing the money m the Credit 
Suisse account of Lake Resources tpc., 
a Panamanian company set up for tpe 
purpose. McFarlane and NOrUi accom* 
panied the first portion of the arms 
shipment, bringing along a Bible and a 
cake shaped like a key for the Iranian 
leaders. McFarlane thought he would be 
returning with the hostages. But the 
Iranians stalled again, demanding the 
rest of the arms before they would 
release the hostages. 

With President Reagan’s approval, 
the balance of the shipment was sent on 
3 August. But the Iranians, claiming 
they had been overcharged, paid only $8 
million. Meanwhile, some of the excess 
money for the arms had been diverted 
by North to the contras. 

Since Khashoggi was unhappy that he 
had not been fully reimburse, the US 
government did not ask Khashoggi to 
handle the fifth and last shipment of an 
additional 500 TOWs, which the CIA 
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sent to Iran through Israel on October 
29. 

Over the course of the effort, three 
hostages had been released, but three 
more had been taken, leaving the score 
the same as before the Iranians got 
several hundred tons of US weapons. 

By Khashoggi’s figuring, the Iranians’ 
payment of $8 million left him $10 million 
short, since he had tacked on an extra $3 
million to cover what he called ‘shipping 
and handling.’ A 19 January, 1987, 
report by the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence said Khashoggi charged 
the Iranians interest of 20 per cent for a 
one*month loan. 

As usual, Khashoggi had not u$^d his 
own money. The funds for the May 
shipment came from an Arab investor 
and two Canadians. 

Enter the Swami, or more precisely. 
His Holiness Shri Chandra Swami Jee 
Maharaj. For more than a year, the 
swami from New DelU had been a 
frequent flyer on Khashog^’s planes.'At 
parties, he was a great conversation 
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Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd with Prince Sultan (left): powerful friends 


piece and not only told fortunes but 
claimed to heal people as well. As the 
spiritual leader of the sultan of Brunei, 
he had something else to offer: access to 
the sultan’s wealth. 

Khashoggi had known the sultan since 
the late 1970s, but their relationship had 
cooled when the sultan began doing 
deals with a former Khashoggi em¬ 
ployee, The swami represented another 
path to the sultan and his oil-rich coun¬ 
try, which has the highest per capita 
income in the world. 

More than six feet tall and weighing 
250 pounds, the bearded swami has a 
red dot on his forehead and wears white 
silk robes. He speaks Urdu, a dialect 
written in Arabic and spoken by Mos¬ 
lems in India and Pakistan. He has his 
own right-hand man, Agarwal Kailash, 
who handles money matters and attends 
to the swami’s vast entourage of butlers, 
maids, and young women. 

When the Iran affair began to unravel, 
Furmark testified that Khashoggi had 
gotten most of the $15 million for the 
fourth shipment from two C anadians— 
Donald W.R. Fraser, an accountant, and 
Walter E. Miller, a real estate develop¬ 
er. When the Iranians refused to fully 
reimburse Khashoggi, Kha.shoggi told 
Furmark to lip off Furmark’s friend, CIA 
Director Casey, that the Canadians 
might sue. That would blow the cover on 
the fact that money from the arms sale 
had been diverted to the Nicaraguan 
rebels—a scheme that was not part of 
Khashoggi’s script anyway. 

The idea of tipping off Casey—which 
Furmark accomplished on 7 October— 
was a ruse by Khashoggi to get money 
back. The Canadians were not going to 
sue—because the money was not theirs. 
'Fhey were merely the money managers 
for the Swami and. through him, the 
sultan of Brunei. Khashoggi’s rela¬ 
tionship was with the swami. not the 
Canadians, who merely did the paper¬ 
work as they were told. 


T he fact that a portion of the Iran 
arms deal was paid for ultimately by 
a swami and the sultan of Brunei was but 
another ludicrous aspect of an ill- 
conceived scheme. Khashoggi knew 
that the plan would probably come out 
eventually and create a scandal, accord¬ 
ing to sources in his organization. But he 
reasoned that it was not his concern if 
Reagai; were gullible enough to believe 
that he could trade guns for hostages 
with the country that referred to the US 
as the ’(ireat Satan’. Nor was it his 
concern il Reagan did not obtain proper 
approval for his actions from Congress. 
As a loyal Saudi citizen, he had obtained 
appioval from his king. As in most of his 
deals, Khashoggi had used other peo- 
ple’s money to finance most of the sales 
anywav and stood to lose very little. 

Whai did concern Khashoggi was the 
possibility that Saudi Arabia might be 
implicated in approving the plan. Not 
only was Saudi Arabia supporting Iraq 
in Its war with Iran, it was suj^sed to 
be the swfini enemy of To 

C(jnfuse everyone, Khashoggi submitted 
to press interviews and wove fanciful 
tales about how the whole thing had 
started and his motives for doing it. 


yKhashogsi’sflgurii^, 
the Iranians’payment of 
$8 million left him$10 
mHfionshort. A ISJanuaiy, 1987, 
report by the Senate Select 
Committee on Intel^ence Mli 


intaraitof 20per^forji: 
ono^noiHbloin 


1 *^I was in Hamburg'! he told ABC-TV’s 

Barbara Walters in a flying intenaew on 
I board his DC-8 bound for Nice. was 
told there were carpets from Irgin. So I 
went to look at these carpets.'* 

this lunch, there was this gentle¬ 
man, whose name was Ghorbanifar, 
who is the one who presented himself as 
head of the European intelligence for the 
prime minister of Irafr! he said.**He took 
me aside and started telling me how 
awful what is happening^n the Middle 
East js and this war between Iran and 
Iraq,” 

As forty FBI agents assigned to 
Irangate watched, Khashoggi said the 
meetings initially had nothing to do with 
arms but rather peace in the Middle 
East, that he involved Israel so it could 
check out Ghorbanifar for the US, that 
Saudi Arabia had nothing to do with it, 
and that he ultimately lost money on the 
deal. 

In the long run, the publicity was 
great for Khashoggi's business. After 
all, what could be a better advertise¬ 
ment for his services than the fact that 
he had orchestrated the shipment of 
U.S. arms to Iran? But it also called 
attention to his latest money crunch- 
the worst in his career-^-and in doing so 
aggravated it. 

With his income from arms deals 
falling, he began drawing money from 
his investments, which had never made 
much money anyway. From his Triad 
America Corp. in Salt Lake City, he 
drew more than $100 million to cover I 
incidentals. Already highly leveraged, j 
the Salt Lake project was in no position 
to absorb the loss. 

By the beginning of 1987, the whole 
amazing enterprise—once thought to be 
worth $1 billion, and a sterling asset to 
pass along to his children—was revealed 
in court to have $500 left in the bank. 
Some forty-seven lawsuits seeking $100 
million in allegedly unpaid debts had 
been filed against the company. 

Emanuel A. Floor, the manager of the 
project, said many US developers were 
having problems at the time, and few 
used their own cash to rescue their 
projects. 

He's a businessman, not a philan¬ 
thropist,'* said Floor of Khashoggi. '‘It’s 
not all done with Kis cash. The deals are 
leveraged. That's the way real estate is 
done. If the cash is .due at the wrong 
time, that causd!^ problems." 

But this did not mollify Salt Lake City 
citizens, who had come to think of 
Khashoggi as a local herp. and now. 
considered him a fraud. 


* tOm$hogof: 17 mri 90 and 1 aflofthBworld*Brkih 6 $tfnart‘ 
by Ronald Kotsior (distrlbutod In India by IrnM Book 
CNgfribiitors, 195, Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021; prioa 
E3.96) 
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^)tar sons may have little 
success to show for them¬ 
selves but that has not deter 
red tlieir fatliors from giving 
them a lavisli launching pad. 
The two new aspirants 
to join the tilnv dumyn 
are Dhamiendra’s 
youngest son, Bobby Deol 
and Sanjay Kapc^^. the 
youngest hr(.)llicr of Honey 
and Anil Kapoor. But 
whether they will do better 
than their respective rela¬ 
tives have, IS anybody’s 
guess. 

^^habana Azmi is looking 
forward to the releases of 
Sat! and Pestoryee. She is 
contented with the meaning¬ 
ful roles she has been receiv¬ 
ing. Life couldn't have been 
better for her. She has no 
complaints against husband 
Javed Akhtar. Incidentally, 
Javed's career which had re¬ 
ceived a series of setbacks 
has gained impetus with the 
script of his new Bachchan 
starer, which also has Sha 
bana. Shabana: 

maanlngful rolaa 


U 



It’s time Raj Babbar made 
up his mind once and for all. 
No sooner does he open his 
mouth than he be^s contra¬ 
dicting himself. First he 
proclaimed his undying love 
for wife Nadira Babbar. He 
swore eternal faithfulness to 
her but before long he was 
eating back his words. Then 
he declared that he was mad¬ 
ly in love with Smita Patil, his 
co-star in films 
The two shocked the world 
by their devil-may-care atti¬ 
tude. Breaking aU social 
norms the two reportedly 
went through a Gandharva 
maitiage and even had a 
chikL Smita's death shocked 
the worid and Rsy cried that 
he would never have any¬ 


Rekha with Ra| Inavltabla spilt 

thing to do with a woman 
again. Within sbc months Raj 
was making the grapevine 
buzz with rumours of a torrid 
affair with Rekha. This rela¬ 
tionship was embroiled with 
controversies right from the 
beginning. After a final early 
morning showdown in Bom¬ 
bay’s Juhu Beach, came the 
inevitable split, though this 
time it was Rekha who drop¬ 
ped Raj, Raj is alone now. 
ITie box.-oflice does not 
favour Um any more, but he 
would c^ainly like to remain 
in the limelight. The obvious 
solution would be to follow 
the current trend and join 
politics. The same Raj Bab¬ 
bar who had professed to be 
a strong Congress(I) suppor¬ 
ter is singing a different tune 
these days. He has reported¬ 
ly joined V.P. Singh’s Jan 
M orcha and would like to be 
to V. P. SIhgh what Amitabh 
was to Rajiv Gandhi. Accord¬ 
ing to reliable sources^ Raj is 
determined to fight the next 
elections from his home¬ 
town, Agra. 


^^inrita Singh is deter¬ 
mined to shock the world. 
Her torrid affair with a much- 
married Sunny Deol had 
hardly died out before she 
fell in love with cricket star 
Ravi Shastri. Now the world 
is talking about her affair with 
the ex-swami, Vinod Khan- 



na. One would have dismis¬ 
sed this affair very noncha¬ 
lantly, had it not been for the 
fact that Vinod is twice her 
age. One wonders how long 
this affair will last since both 
the stars are highly temper¬ 
amental. 

^^hatrughan Sinha, the star 
leader of the Opposition is 
facing a problem these days. 
After years of languishing in 
obscurity, Shatni is suddenly 
amidst a lot of work. Aag Hi 
Aagha^ brought him back in 
the reckoning and flooded 
him with film offers. The 
actor il^rho would report to his 
shooting schedules at least 
five hours late is now on time 
or even before time. Mean¬ 
while Shartu's dreams of alle¬ 
viating the suffering of the 
poor and taking an active part 
in politics, wQi take a long 
time to be fulfilled. 













Trhe demure bharatiya nari 
Swaroop Sampat, of Yehjo 
HaiZindagiiame, has shock- 
ed her critics. 1'lte actress 
who had projected herself as 
the next Jaya Bhaduri in films 
like f^araw Garam and 
Nakhuda has had no inhibi¬ 
tions in doing hot scenes for 
the film Meta Suhaaf^. This is 
I certainly a far cr>^ from the 
‘Renu’ viewers had liked and 
admired in the highly popular 
Yehjo Hai Zmdagi, Re¬ 
portedly, Swaroop’s hot 
scenes in the film with t^ankaj 
Dheer are to be seen to be 
believed. Incidentally Mera 
Suhaagi^ the last film of both 
Swaroop Sampat and Rati 
Agnihotri, the latter leaving 
films thereafter to enjoy 
domestic bliss with Anil Vir- 
wani. Ajay Sharma, who is 
basically a sound recordist, 
has directed the film. Kha- 
mosh Nigahen yet another 
film directed by him is await¬ 
ing release. Lately, Ajay 
Sharma has been busy with 
his musical serial Sursahta 
which has an impressive cast 
of artistes like Tanuja, Kim 
and Sacfiin. Meanwhile 
Swaroop is eagerly awaiting 
the release of her tele-film 
titled Apni Ada Se. 

et another wedding was 
that of film and television star 
Rarneshwari who marned 
her live-in boyfriend Deepak 
Seth. Considering the fact 
that the dulha and dulhan had 
been courting each other for 
eight long years, one is left 
wondering as to why the 
marriage did not take place 
earlier. Rarneshwari, who 
has done several tele-serials 
including Ados Pados and 
Pratham Pratishrvti, states 
that she doesn't want to be 
featured on the small screen 
anymore. “I don't want to do 
any more serials for the time 
being, but I am game for new 
films if the. role is meaty 
enough," said the new bride 
dressed in her wedding fin¬ 
ery. Husband Deepak Seth, 
clad in a casual Pathan outfit, 
smiled indulgently. The wed¬ 
ding was attended by a num¬ 
ber of fi/m/guests including 



Swaroop Sampat with PankaJ Dhetr in Mera Suhaag: shocking scenes 


her differences with Alok on 
this occasion atleast! Gopi 
Desai’s (of Kalajaf) glamor- 


Naseeruddin Shah and 
Poonani Dhillon. 

J^lok 'Haveliram' Nath (of 
Huniyaad) had kept the en¬ 
tire film and television world 
guessing about his inten¬ 
tions. Just when everybody 
was predicting eternal bache¬ 
lorhood for Alok, he proved 
the pundits wrong and mar¬ 
ned his steady girlfriend 
Ashu Singh. The entire film 
and television world turned 
up for the wedding recep¬ 
tion. Among the guests were 
Alok's good friends Girija 
‘R?.liyaram' Shankar and 
Raniesh Sippy, the director 
of Buniyaad. Conspicuous by 
her absence was Anita Kan- 
war, alias I-ajoji, (Jne would 
have expected her to forget 


Poonam at the reception of Rarneshwari and Deepak: long courtship 


Ma2harKhan wlth^'^-^.. 
the newly-weds Alok Nath" 
and Aahu Singh: a 
star-studded evening 



ous presence added to the 
glitter and show of the even¬ 
ing. Anupam Kher w;as 
accompanied by bis wife ' 
Kiran. Mazhar ‘RosNnfcal' 
Khan came in with wife 
Zeeriat. Incidentally Mazhar 
will be seen again on the 
small screen as a thief in 
Anand Mahendroo's serkil Isi 
Bahane. 

TThere has been a dearth of 
good serials on the small 
screen. Gne serial has fol¬ 
lowed anc,)ther, a few have 
been appreciated while 
others have been forgotten . 
even before they made their 
exit. A programme on Indian 
(lassical music would be a 
welcome change from some 
of tile insipid senals that one 
has been lately forced to 
watch. 'I'here are two serials 
on Indian classical music 
which are almost ready to 
be screened on 
television. The 
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first titled 
Dh want has been 
directed by Bikram Singh. 
Each episode will feature two 
or more acclaimed artistes. 
For the second serial, Sur- 
sarita, the music has been 
scored by Ravi. Reportedly 
the same lyrics wil be pre¬ 
sented in different fonns. 
Thus there will be geets, 
gliazals, qawwaits and folk 
songs. To be directed by 
Ajay Sharma, the songs will 
be picturised on popular film 
and television artistes. Music 
lovers can surely look for¬ 
ward to the two serials 

P.CtwHMtya 







IMIake way, Albert Ein- 
stem, the Indian scientists 
are here. When scientists all 
over the world are celebrat¬ 
ing the birth centenary of 
Erwin Schrodinger, the 
father of quantum physics, 
three Calcutta physicists 
have raised an international 
storm by threatening to dis¬ 
prove Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity. Dr Amitava 
Raychaudhuri, Dr Amitava 
Datta and Dr Dipankar Home 
are trying to prove that sig¬ 
nals can be transmitted from 
one place to another at a 
speed faster than light—an 
inference that violates Ein¬ 
stein’s theory. The trio's 
work deals with what is 
known as the EPR Paradox 
in particle physics. Contrary 
to Einstein’s belief, the Indi¬ 
an trio have proved that two 



particles even after being 
separated will continue to be 
related to each other 
irrespective of distance. The 
trio's work has attracted 
worldwide publicity and they 
hope that their results “will 
lead to some reformation of 
the ideas of quantum phy- 


F or those believing in the 
liberation of women, here's 
an opportunity to celebrate. 
The Women's Centre at 
Vakola in Bombay has de¬ 
vised a unique method of 
dealing with complaints 
> brought by women that their 



ODDS AND TRENDS 



husbands are violent or way¬ 
ward. By holding demonstra¬ 
tions at the workplace of the 
husbands, the Centre aims at 
humiliating these men public¬ 
ly. Govemnient organisa¬ 
tions are being approached to 
come forward and support 
the cause of these unfortun¬ 
ate women. 


ISefore women libbers get 
carried away, here’s some¬ 
thing to set them thinking 
a^in. The management of 
Ipitron Times, a state gov¬ 
ernment undertaking at Bhu¬ 
baneswar takes the cake in 
humiliating women. Re¬ 
portedly, women employees 
have been asked not to use 
the toilet more than twice a 
day and not to spend more 
than three minutes each 
time. Th^^re also required 
to obtain a. token from a male 
class IV employee to use the 
toilet. The biggest insult is 
the fact that the male em¬ 
ployee will oversee the 
wombs’ Compliance of the 
instructipjtw. Women in Ipit¬ 
ron Timea^re up in arms 
over these unfair instructions 
but the management is unde¬ 
terred. 


C^ur Prime Minister's Ita¬ 
lian connections have been 
the subject of controversy. 


The Italians have managed to 
draw attention in some way 
or the other. And last month, 
they once again proved that 
they can remain in the news 
even when the Prime Minis¬ 
ter is not directly involved. 
The Italian pavilion at the 
India Intemational Trade 
Fair '87 drew the biggest 
crowds. The acc^t was 
mainly on plastic and rubber 
with relative production and 
processing techniques. The 
star attraction of tl^ pavilion 
was the restaurant which 
served delectable Italian 
cuisine including the choicest 
of wines. Admission to the 
restaurant was restricted 
only to the exhibitors, 
though certain sections of 
the press received invita¬ 
tions too. Little wonder then 
that the pavilion has received 
so much publicity! 


C^hildren need not be hun¬ 
gry any more. Gujarat's mid¬ 
day meal scheme ensures 
that children in the state are 
given wholesome food at 
least once a day. The 
scheme launched by former 
chief minister Madhavstnh 
^lanki is being continued by 



his successor Amarsinh . 
Chaudhuzi The village com¬ 
mittee which prepares the 
weekly food list declares that 
the schemejias not only 
brought down the dropout 
rate but has also proved to 
be a boon to the p(»r. The 
chikiren, irresp^tive of 
caste aid creed, sit together 
and eat, learning what the 
present generalioh sadly 
taci£8---univer^ brother¬ 
hood. ^ 
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• JAIPUR; Candidates hoping to join the Rajasthan qlvll 
service haiye proved that they are far short of the 
Intelligence foat is required for such a profession. Mkebana 
Is the “^fe story of Akbar'” was one of the answers written 
for the examination. Some of the others were: “Sft fifewn 
strike je 'a method of playing cricket-sit down and then 
strike"^, '‘the four noble truths are 'one, two. three and 
four',” **Harappa Ms eituaied in Ireland'” and "Dead Sea 
means 'a sea where the bones of the dead mdh are 
droppecT^'-f-The Tei^graph (L.A. Jan, Dhanbed) 
ePAThlA^ The health department has recently made 
appointments to the III and IV grade cadres in the Patna 
Medical College Hospital without checking the identity and 
age of the persons concerned. Thus Ram Dahln Ram, the 

m i^qtence driver je 45 years old whereaa tfls mother,; the 
tKispital maid, lelk; Vagendra Prasad, a ward attendant la 
f plO and his motbir a maid in the hospifill is 30—The 
Sablok, Gaya) 

; j' p MADRAS; An eight-feet-long crocodHH vwe seen drawl-'! 

tho Washermenpet area sending waves of panic 
_ _ residents. The eroded^ fa suspected to have. 

Strayed storm watgur diw from the ovettowif ^ 

6ucklnghM|D|nal after thdtiltem heavy rains 
according^r#f|% ..Madras Oj^oration 
Times Of media (B.fe Salwan, Tekanpur) 

• FOR8ESGANJ; A sensational case of cor^aptlon came 

to light when Dinesh Bhagat of Patel Chdwk received 
apples m a packet made out of an answer paper, of tihe 
secondary examirtaHon, Reportedly, the answefteilpM of 
the examinatlone were being sold even before,the pt^eai- 
tion of the.reeufter 7)be Ttn^ Of (A/ 'fptro 
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BEGINNING 13 DECEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 AprtI) 

You may hav© to postpone 
W ^ a long-awaited journey. 

Financially, this is a bleak 
period; you may have to 
take loans. The stars are not favourable for 
the single, but for those who are married, 
this IS a particularly favourable period. You 
will take a decision about your career which 
will in turn affect your entire life. Social 
engagements will keep you busy through¬ 
out the week. Be tactful while dealing with 
eiders 

Good dates: 17, 18 and 19 

Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This is not a favourable 
week for you. The domestic 
front will be prone to ten¬ 
sion. You will have to de¬ 
vote much of your time and energy for 
professional problems. Your financial prop- 
ects are not too good. Control your temper. 
This IS a favourable week for love and 
matrimony. A letter might bring some 
unexpected news. Friends and relatives 
will' praise you. 

Good dates: 13. 14 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; North 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Many of you will face prob- 
® lems for not paying 

^ attention to your work. You 

are advised to exercise 
your will-power, to concentrate on your 
work. The stars are not favourable for 
romance. A letter might bring good tidings. 
Avoid spicy food and keep a watch on your 
diet. Businessmen are advised to avoid 
misunderstandings with their partners. Do 
not be extravagant now. Employees are 
advised to be cautious while dealing with 
their superiors. 

Good dates: 16. 17 and 18 
Lu^ mimbors: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 

CANCER (21 Jttn»-20 July) 

Your financial prospects are 
900 d—^you will be able to 
repay most of your debts. 
However refrain from lend¬ 
ing money to others. On the professional 
front, you might have to face stiff competi¬ 
tion from your colleagues. However, you 
can depend on your friends and relatives 
for any help that you may need. The stars 
are not favourable for love and marriage. 
The domestic front will be peaceful. Stu¬ 
dents must concentrate on their studies. 
Gaod dates: 13. 15 and 17 
Lucky numbari: 3, 5 and 7 
Favaurabla direction: West 


LEO (21 JuiyL--20 August) 

This is a week of good 
fortune. You will be re- 
^ warded for the good work 
you have been putting in 
during the last few weeks Do not hesitate 
to ask for favours from influential people. 
The health of an elderly member of your 
^family may cause you some concern. For 
businessmen, the financial prOsptos are 
bright. A close friend will'be pf great help to 
you. Students may win scholarships Ro¬ 
mance Will culminate in a wedding 
Good dates: 15. 16 and 17 
Lucky numers: 5, 6 and 7 
FavouraBM direction: North-east 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This is a suc- 
cessfu) week for you. You 
advised to utilise any 
opportunity that comes your 
way. Fiffitftclal prospects are excellent. 
Buslnes^bn are likely to find new part¬ 
ners. If you have children they will do well 
in their examinations Everyone above the 
age of 53 should be careful about their 
health. The stars are especially favourable 
for artists and sportsmen. 

Good dates: 14, 15 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is a fairly lucky 
week for you. For business- 
men, the prospects are 
bright. They will manage to 
bag lucrative deals. Professionals must 
utilise any opportunity that comes their 
way. You will not have to strive hard to 
maintain peace at home. Students might be 
able to go abroad. The stars are not 
favourable for romance and marriage. Keep 
a strict check on your diet. This is a^good 
week for musicians and dancers. An unex¬ 
pected journey is foretold. 

Good dotes: 13. 14 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 4 
Favourable direction: North 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) After an initial 
setback, your performance 
wiit improve in all spheres. 
Rely on your intuitions— 
they will lead you the right way. The 
domestic front will be peaceful. Your chil¬ 
dren will be a source of joy to you. Since 
minor ailments are likely, you are advised 
to take greater care of your health. You may 
inherit some wealth and property. A 
pleasant surprise awaits you at the end of 
the week. 

Good dates: 13, 15 and 16 

Lucky numbars; 3, 4 and 6 
Favourabla direction: North 


B SAGITTARIUS (21 vMVilli* 
b*r~2a DeMHilM 

are chances of firip|i6(ai 
gain$ for yoti from, 
pected sburde^ A fburnby 
at the end of the week is likely. Those who 
are unemployed will firid jobs. For Om- 
ployees, a promotion is In the offing. 
Property disputes cannot be settled this 
week. Lovers can go ahead with matrimo¬ 
nial plans. Avoid extravagance. This is the 
right period to save for the future. Take 
care of your health. 

Good dates: 14. 15 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction; South-east 

CAPRICORN (21 Decembor— 

20 Januery) This is a week of 
mixed fortunes. The 
domestic front will remain 
peaceful. Your financial 
prospects will improve this week. If you ar^ 
planning to make changes in your dareOr,^ 
do so only after consulting your elders; 
Businessmen must not take hasty deci* 
sions. Guard against friends and relatives, 
who may let you down This is a good week 
for marriage and courtship 
Good dates; 16. 17 and 19 • 

Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 8 
Favourable direction; South-east 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
I f®***^w*nf) An unexpected and 
! uneventful journey awaits 

you. You can expect financial 
A gams this week. You are 
advised to exercise caution while dealing 
with members of the opposite sex. Even 
though debts will cause you some anxiety, , 
you will be able to overcome your financial 
problems very soon Social activities and 
business affairs are indicated Writers will 
gam recognition. The domestic front will 
remain calm. Do not take part in specula¬ 
tive ventures 

Good dates: 14, 1.8 and 19 

Lucky numbers: 2, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 

PISCES (21 February-20 
March) This is a week of 
mixed fortunes. Employees 
must be tactful while dealing 
almrlsfib] with their superiors. The un¬ 
employed might find a job. Since the 
financial period is bteak, avoid extrava¬ 
gance. An upheaval on the domestic front 
is tikely to upset you. If you are in love and 
are waiting for an opportunity to propose, 
do so now. Sportsmen must look after their 
health. An unexpected journey is m the 
offing A close friend might deceive you. ' ; 
Good dates: 13, .17 and 18 ^ 

Lucky numbers: i, 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


Star Paitmire; CMCir—Scorpio 

The Scorpio man and the cancer woman are both ruled by their emotions and intuitions. He places a great Importance 
on fidelity and works hard to maintain a comfortable home. She will never give him a chance to suspect her because 
■' N . her beliefs are in accordance with bis. 





CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. N 



Mints: 

1. Girl made up song, it's said, and rotted! (10) 

6. Fight with directional level? (4) 

9. Arsonist, e.g., has incorporated target with one on a tine. (10) 

10. Journalistic achievement leaves nothing out for fish. (4) 

12. Highway and thoroughfare converge in foggy circumstances. 

(4) 

13. Admission of being left with French article, we see. is 
troublesomely urgent. (9) 

15. Laboriously ^tting the facts, not neces^riiy from the 
reapers. (8) 


16. Involuntary noise has points with ease, we hear. (6) 

18. Strange, your and my conjunction is just hearsay. (6) 

20. Destined about circle of 51 havir^ leaves. (8) 

23. Father with six celebrities at exhibition buildings. (9) 

24. Morning ascent rebounds on big cat I (4) 

26. Ballstiave alternative to mediocre grades. (4) 

27. Go slower last month with the Spanish, on oriental speed. 

( 10 ) 

26. Organs for approval, some say. (4) 

29.'Shining note lending an ear? (10) 


1. Wet blanket—^r what might emanate from it? (4) 

2. Drug kept in the company of actor Michael, it seems. (7) 

3. Tom IPony on us, its wrongly construed, unvaryingly. (12) 

4. Views having no wings, perhaps. (8) 

5. Absor|^ medical specialist about knock. (6) 

7. Movie, e.g., has one carat in undiluted setting. (7) 

6. Finds fault with agent, regarding birds, about 500. (10) 

11. Anterior exists a bit, with illustration in start of book. (12) 

14. A try, with most of artist and knighthood, for one afraid of the 
outdoors. (10) 

17. Remonstrates without any value for grotesques. (8) 

19. Spy about number on sailor can be transported. (7) 

21. Per^ssion instruments place little boy next to Water of India I 
(7).^i 

22. DuHJ^ort, a student of the North Wind. (6) 

,?S(. Actors Ingrid loses island to mountain. (4) 


SetaMoR 18 Crossweni No. §5 


i: 1. Particular 9 Odette 10 Lukewarm 11 Enlarges 12 Stoa 13 Intolerant 15 
hedtnel? Buffalo 20 Bewildered 21 Logs 23 Largesse 25 Numbered 26 Nelson 
27. Excitation 


1:2 Amulets TreenaiU.Championed5 Laments6 Roll7 Stigmata8. 
Sensatlona 12. Scribbling 14. Laundromat 16 Cowardly 16 Filament 19 Arsenic 22. 
Oazebo24 Sane 

Compiled by Rita Tewarl 
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HEGDTS 

FINANCIAL 

niOUBLES 

N OW, little by little, the 
Hegde government is 
giving clues about the finan¬ 
cial ill-health of the state. 
After the Rs 117-crore plan 
expenditure cutback he 
announced, the chief minis¬ 
ter has come up with another 
idea which has raised many 
eyebrows. Hegde, who 
earned himself a reputation 
for financial wizard^ in the 
Sbcties, recently made the 
politically unpopular appeal to 
government employees 
asking them to deposit ten 
per cent of their income in 
national savings certificates. 
The justification, said the 
bearded CM, was that the 
workforce had recently re¬ 
ceived a hefty pay hike. 
Although the government 
has hastened to add that the 
scheme was purely volun¬ 
tary, labour represehtatives 
were not convinced and de¬ 
nounced the idea immediate¬ 
ly. They asked how tl^ gov¬ 
ernment could ask them to 
be thrifty, when it was itself 
being spendthrift, organising 
mammoth Dussehra rallies, 
etc? And instead of press¬ 
urising salaried employees to 
cough up some savings, what 




Chidambaram: Moopanar’s choice 

if the state government con¬ 
centrated instead g^coUect- 
ing the massive arrears it is 
owed, like the Rs^lOO crores, 
in commercial tax'^Hbs, and 
the several crores in road tax 
dues. Well, if this scheme 
fails Hegde will have to delve 
further into his bag of econo¬ 
mic tricks, if the state is to 
come out of this crisis. 


WILL THE 
CONGRESSd) 
SNAP LINKS 
WITH THE 
AIADMK ? 

T he fuel poured by 
Kalaingar Karunanidhi 
over the steady alliance be¬ 
tween the AIADMK and the 
Congress(l) has finally 
caught fire. His incessant 
attacks on the Raiiv 
Gandhi regime over its 
war for peace in Sri 
Lanka has stirred the 
imagination of many 
hardcore MGR 
followers. Union 
ministers 


Gowrlamma: undar fira 


M. Arunachalam and P. 
Chidambaram, have launched 
virulent attacks on the MGR 
government on various 
counts. Meanwhile, the Con- 
gress(I) is bitter over MGR’s 
unceremonious dumping of 
Jayalalitha, and now the 
Moopanar group is trying to 
bring subtle pressure on 
MGR to make way for new 
faces. This, of course, has 
irked the AIADMK no end. 
Its senior general secretary 
has accused the party of 
trying to get back to power 
through the backdoor. There 
is now no doubt that Chidam¬ 
baram, the Harvard- 
educated intellectual, is 
Moopanar’s candidate for 
Tamil Nadu politics, and he 
has been doing the rounds in 
the state through street- 
comer meetings. But his di¬ 
atribes against the MGR reg¬ 
ime have caused MGR afi¬ 
cionados to suggest that 
Congress(l) links should be 
severed. If this happens, it 
would be all that Kairunanidhi 
has been waiting for. 


DID 

GOWRIAMMA 

OFFER 

BRIBES? 

B ad days continue to dog 
the footsteps of the 
once powerful Gowriamma, 
of the E.K. Nayanar govern¬ 
ment in Kerala. Close on the 
heels of the liquor order 
controversy, Mrs Gown is 


now faced with charges of 
bribeijr. That too when she 
was spiritedly piloting the 
Kerala Public Men Cojjup*' 
tion (Investigation- 
Enquiries) Bill 1987. While 
she was presenting the Bill, 
that old warhorse Ramachan- 
dran Master startled the 
house by his revelations. 
Grabbing the first chance he 
had. he tabled two letters 
written by the minister to a 
private college offering the 
management a bribe to get 
her niece a job. The first 
letter pleaded with them to 
send word through the mes¬ 
senger whether the balance 
amount was needed im¬ 
mediately or after the inter¬ 
view. Ramachandran Master 
accused the minister of brib¬ 
ing the college authorities, 
using her niece’s husband as 
an agent. Mrs Gown's niece 
now works with S.N. Col¬ 
lege, Sheerthalai, he said. 
\^e the House plunged into 
proverbial bedlam, the minis¬ 
ter and Congress members 
had a running battle of 
words. Mrs Gowri shot back 
at Congress members chal¬ 
lenging Ramachandran Mas¬ 
ter to find out from his col¬ 
league, Mr Karunakaran, 
whether he had demanded 
the money for a college build¬ 
ing fund or not. Details are 
yet to emerge but the Con- 
gress(I) certainly won the 
first round. Mrs Govm is yet 
to officially place her side of 
the story on record. The 
coming days of the session 
portend even more fire¬ 
works. O 
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A lost opportunity 

i t could have been the 
crowning glory of the pruna 
donna's career. But Uma 
Sharma, the Kathak queen 
who has been planning a 
Kathak-Flamenco duet for 
years now, was upstaged by 
rival dancer, Pratap 
Pawar. Pawar, alleges 
Sharnia, has stolen the idea 
from her, as she has been 
ffving it a lot of “lip public¬ 
ity". She also points out that 
she mooted the idea in the 
tate Sbcties to the Indian 
Council for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions, which has only recent¬ 
ly agreed to finance the prog¬ 
ramme. But Sharma obvious¬ 
ly had left a good idea floating 
for too long. As soon as she 
returned from Spain, where 
she had gone to meet some 
of the best Flamenco dan¬ 
cers, she learnt that Pawar 
had stolen a march over her 
and would be staging a simi¬ 
lar item in December. Natur¬ 
ally, Sharma is bitter about it 
and has even lashed out at 
the ICCR for not acknow¬ 
ledging in public that the idea 
was originally mooted by 
her. Now all that Sharma can 
do is wring her hands about a 
lost opportunity. 

Politics and 
cinema 

W hen politics and cinema 
mix, there are bound 
to be repercussions. Krish¬ 
na Masadi^ the young film¬ 
maker from Karnataka, 
whose maiden venture Avas~ 
the has raised a storm in 
political and film circles, 
however, could do without 
some of the problems that 
have come along with the 
publicity. The Anant Nag- 
starrer which has Janata Par¬ 
ty ministers like J. H. Patel 
and Abdul Nazir Sab in pivot¬ 
al roles» has been withdrawn 
from the theatres and the 
Karnataka High Court has 
slammed a stay order on its 
screening for another two 
months. The reason? Peti¬ 
tioner, Mrs Sonakka Gopala 
Gowda has alleged that ^e 
film has depicted the life of 
^ber late husband. Socialist 



ELik.. 

Uma Sharma: upatagad by a rival dancar 


leader Gopala Gowda, in a 
derogatory manner. Howev¬ 
er, the author, U. R. Ananta- 
murthy, on whose novel the 
film is based, has denied that 
he modelled his pivotal char¬ 
acter on the politician. But 
Mrs Gowda is not convinced. 
Now, the judge has decided 
to give the verdict only after 
viewing the controversial 
film himself. Will it pass mus¬ 
ter? Well, Masadi is keeping 
his fingers crossed. 


The Russian 
connection 

I ndian films with tneir 
escapist themes and out¬ 
rageous costumes have al¬ 
ways captured the imagina¬ 
tion of the Russians. Raj 
Kapoor won the hearts of the 
Russians with his Mera joota 
haijapani. And today, the 
heart-throb of Soviet teena¬ 
gers is none other than ‘disco 
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dancer' Mithun Chakraborty. 

So, a book on Indian films 
in Russian is not as surpris¬ 
ing as It would seem. And 
who else but veteran film 
historian and journalist, 
Firoze Rangoonwalla, 
would be competent to tackle 
the subject. Rangoonwalla’s 
book, Indian Cinema Past 
and Present, has recently 
been translatecHnto Russian 
and is guaranteed to become 
one of the high-points in 
bookstalls in the USSR. For 
Rangoonwalla, who is the 
editor of Picturepost and a 
regular writer for The 
Statesman and Navhind 
Times, the Russian edition of 
his book marks another 
milestone in his career—he 
has already written ten 
books on films, including In¬ 
dian Filmography, Phalke, 
GuruDutt, Satyajit Ray's Art 
among others. 



Nauahad: angry 

Doordarshan faces 
the music 

M elody maker Naushad 
is hell-bent upon airing 
his grievances with Doordar¬ 
shan. After the recent show¬ 
down between An^ad M 
Khan and Louis Banks over 
the signature tune issue and 
the Ravi Shankar- 
Doordarshan scrap over the 
recital on the occasion of 
Indira Gandhi’s death 
anniversary, the Naushad 
episode adds to the clamour 
qf disgnmtled musicians. 

This time, Naushad is mif^ 
fed with Doordanhan for lift¬ 
ing his tunes, which he had 
composed for the old-time 
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hit, Dastaan, without so 
much as a by-your-leave. 
Doordarshan, the music 
director alleges, uses his 
tunes as a background score, 
while the next day's prog¬ 
rammes are announced at 
9.50 pm. This is not the first 
time that his tunes have been 
lifted, says Naushad. Earlier, 
it was Radio Ceylon which 
was the culprit. But thanks 
to the loopholes in the 
Copyright Act—which has no 
provisions to check music 
piracy—the culprits get away 
scot-free. 

Projecting the 
Asian experience 

H e hails Salman Rushdi 
as the greatest thing 
that lias liappened to Asian 
writing, he dismisses Ruth 
Prawarjhabwala’s 



HanH KuraIsM: tha compMa 
Londonar 


writings as "coy”. He is 
HanifKureishi, the bright¬ 
est star on the Asian literary 
scene today in the United 
Kingdom. “1 am an Indiaa 
Britisher and a Pakistani rol¬ 
led into one, ” he announced 
on his first trip to India, but 
maintained that "London is 
my place; that’s my subject. ” 
And this is more than ob¬ 
vious in both his films. My 
BeautiM Laimdrette and 
Sammy and Rosie Get 
Lak/. About the con¬ 
troversial name of his second 
fibn, Kureislu mqiiains: "It is 
an ir<»)ic commentary on ^ 
film itself,” which desds with 
the Asian expetieiKe in the 
UOfC adding. “Samn^and 
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Rosie get laid but not by each 
other." 

Padukone 
lashesout ' 

ontroversy is the name 
of the game. Sunil 
Gavaskar and Kapil Dev have 
excelled at it, but Prakash 
Padukone, the gentleman 
sportsman of badminton, has 
never really dabbled in it. 
However, during his recent 
visit to Madras to witness 
the Junior National Cham¬ 
pionship at the invitation of 
the Tamil Nadu Badminton 
Association, Padukone aired 
his feelings about the declin¬ 
ing standards of the game 
and let a few scathing re¬ 
marks fly about the Badmin¬ 
ton Association of India 
(BAD. 

Not only was he critical 
about the stringent rules that 
the government adopts to¬ 
wards clearing teams for in- 
'^emational tourneys, the ace 
player also feels that he 
would “have done a lot better 
if they (the BAD had helped 
before my coming into tlie 
limelight." 


In praise of Sinha 

I -me-myself Shairugh^n 
Sinha has never been 
ham-handed when it comes 
to back-pattmg. But now it 
appears that he has acquired 
a spokesman, who takes 
over from Sinha when it com¬ 
es to singing the actor's 
praises. Gautam Ghose, 
the filmmaker who recently 
directed Sinha in his bilingual 
Antarjalijatra (in Bengali) 
and Mahayatra (in Hindi), 
admits that initially he had 
been alarmed when he had 
heard about the star’s repu¬ 
tation. But “Shat- 
ru’s determination had to be 
seen to be believed," says 
the director,Ghose also attri¬ 
buted some superlative 
adjectives—“obedient", 
“well-mannered", “a real sof¬ 
tie at heart"—to Sinha which 
will probably leave some of 
his harassed producers in 
tinsel town agape! 

ComplM by AiHf* Ourt tor^ 
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HUMOUR IN 
POLITICS 

T he AiCC(l) has never 
liad a more comical 
general secretary than Ram 
Rattan Ram. Before he went 
to Moscow in the first week 
of November, he had 
allegedly rung up the Prime 
Minister’s house and asked 
for Rajiv Gandhi. The person 
at the other end wanted to 
know who he was. Ram Rat¬ 
tan Ram revealed his identity 
and said that he wanted to 
speak to Rajiv (iandhi 
urgently. He was asked to 
hold on. Ram held on for a 
full 20 minutes. A person 
came back on the line and 
told him that the PM wa.s 
away, at which Ram, after a 
pause, asked for Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi. 'I'he person replied that 
Mrs Gandhi did not speak to 
unknown persons. But Ram 
insisted that he should be 
allowed to speak to her be- 

Sachchan with tha Gandhi 
family: the party moves on 
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cause it was something ur¬ 
gent, and concerned the hon¬ 
our of the nation. Kventually, 
Sonia Gandhi did come on the 
line. Ram introduced himself. 
When asked what he had to 
say, Ram told the astonished 
lady that he was flying to 
Moscow and want^id to know 
what nuitters he should dis¬ 
cuss with the Russians. 

Sonia Gandhi put the phone 
down. 

On 25, 26 and 27 October, 
Ram had visited Bhopal and 
made himself the laughing 
stock of Congressmen there. 
Apparently, when he was 
received at the airport, he 
insisted on wearing all the 
garlands presented to him, 
as a result of which the pile of 
flowers around his neck co¬ 
vered his eyes. He managed 
to disappoint most of the 
persons who accosted him 
with suggestions of streng¬ 
thening the party unit in the 
state and referred all of them 
to “my speech in which 1 
have clanfied everything". 





WHO'S THE 
CBI BOSS? 

E ven a month after the 
director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI), Mohan Katre, re¬ 
ceived a one-year extention, 
the tussle for power in the 
organisation continues. As a 
sop to the special director, 
Radhakrishnan Nair, the 
minister of state for person¬ 
nel and internal security, P. 
Chidambaram, is trying to 
push through a proposal to 
bifurcate the CBI into two 
wings—one to tackle corrup¬ 
tion and the other to deal 
with special crime. And by 
appointing both Katre and 
Nair as head of a depart¬ 
ment each^Chidambaram 
feels that an equilibrium can 
be maintained in the CBI. 

But Katre in the meantime 
has. in a note to the Prime 
Minister, expressed lus re¬ 
sentment at the CBI's prop¬ 
osed bifurcation which leaves 
the question of Nair's paci¬ 
fication with a "suitable post’^ 
wide open. It is believed that 
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Mohan Katre: super boss 


j the special director has re- 
! fusedanofferofehair- 
manship of both the State 
Trading Corporation (STC) 
and the Mines and Minerals 
'IVading Corporation 
(MMTC). It is now being 
aimoured in the CBI corri¬ 
dors Uiat either the post of 
director, Narcotics Control 
Bureau (NCB), will be up¬ 
graded for Nair or he will be 
made a secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, 


AFTER 

ANDAMANS, 

LAKSHADWEEP 

U nfazed by the adverse 
publicity he received af¬ 
ter the Andamans extrava¬ 
ganza last year, Rajiv Gandhi 
is all set to celebrate New 
Year's eve in grand style 
again. Convinced that both 
Amitabh and Ajitabh Bach- 
chan have come out clean in 
the Bofors controversy, the 
Prime Minister has invited 
them this time too. Another 
picturesque island, Lakshad¬ 
weep, has been chosen as 
this year's venue, and in¬ 
vitees say the party may turn 
out to be even better than 
the last one. To be sure, 
resources of the state will 
once again be pressed into 
service to njake the New 
Year's eve as pleasant and 
memorable as it can be for 
the Prime Minister and his 
guests. However, the ques¬ 
tion being raised is: Will the 
Italians be present and 
generate a storm this time 
too?0 
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The time of your life... 
your very own treasure. 

How you value it 
shows in your pace, 
your actions.your speech... 
and in what you make of your life. 
Just as obviously as 
it shows on your wrist... 
in the make of your watch. 

TIMESTAR 

Quartz Watches 

Hi a husulr'cij 

The isahie of time. 

And money. 
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Mhe vixen sneered at the lioness because she never bore 
more than one cub. Only one, she replied, but a Hon** 



Despite the fact that Batliboi have been around for 
almost a hundred years, you have probably only a va;ii;uc 
idea of what we do. 

Unless you arc an engineer. 

At Batliboi, weA e been focusing our efforts on just 
one aspect of industry: engineering. Only engineering 
backed by a heritage of strong, competitive and 
comprehensive serv ices. 

Rather like the lioness. 

If you take a closer look, you will see that theie is 
ver>' little in engineering that doesn't bear the Batliboi 
stamp of cfuality. Not surprising, because Batliboi have 
been committed to (juality, for almost a century. Which is 
why when you see the complete picture of Batliboi, 
you’ll see a total engineering company that puts 



*^Qual!ty, before quantity** 


For a century*^ the enfiineers * engineers -r— 

Machine 1 < h)\s 


hiiliistrijl & Material Handling; l-Ajiiipmau 


KnvinMimcnral KnKineennfi 


Agricultural K(|uipmenr 
Airconditioninj; & Kefrij^eration 
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The en'pwfaU m Che upper mountain ' 
reaghfis. secluded velieys. populated ,' 
hemlets, as welt as in the less bustling ' ^ 
hfir - towns of Htmachal. is a 
phenomenon with a touch of 
it CMrne the valley mto a wondarfena: 
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A BID TO 
DEMORALISE 

T hp cover story (Under fire, 
29 Novembei—5 December) 
was a futile attempt to under¬ 
mine the morale of the Indian 
army which is one of the 
best-disciplined forces in the 
world. There is no need for 
you to aid foreign powers m 
their bid to demoralise the 
army. 

AtypNantUip CutUck (OHmm) 

■ K.C. Pant and Natwar 
Singh should not comment on 
the LTTE Tigers as they 
have next to no knowledge 
about the sacrifices the Ti¬ 
gers have made for their 
Tamil brethren. Why should 
they be put down to satisfy 
the aspirations of some politi¬ 
cians and diplomats? And 
why should our army be used 
for that? Even some of our 
anny officers have begun 
talki^ like politicians. I'he 
remarks of M^j. Gen. Har- 
Idrat Singh qualify him for a 


OPINION 


post in the AICC(I). 

R, GomMi, N0W IMhi 

■ 'I'he Indian Army in Sn 
Lanka is not a peace-keeping 
but a peace-breaking force. 
Despite the fact that the 
army’s functions have in¬ 
creased in recent years, 
their proficiency and profes¬ 
sionalism has decreased. It is 
time that something was 
done to improve the situa¬ 
tion. 

B. Ganeah, Jamahedpur (Blhar> 

■ At a time when the coun¬ 
try IS facing threats from 
China and Pakistan, we 
cannot afford to let our 
jawans shed more blood on 
Sri Lankan soil. The imple¬ 
mentation of the accord may 
be important, but surely not 
more important than the 
well-being of our soldiers. 
BudMn Kumar Dutta, 
LakMmpur (Aaaam) 

■ It is Lt. Gen. Depinder 
Singh who is seen addres¬ 
sing the IPKF jawans in Jaff¬ 
na and not Harkirat Sin^, as 
has wrongly been stated in 
the caption under the photo¬ 
graph on Page 29 (Under 
Fire). 

M. AndJatMpMadnaaamH 
Nadu) 

■ In the cover story General 
T.N. Raina, the army Chief 
of Staff, during the emergen¬ 
cy,was wrongly referred to 
as Gen. M.K. Raina. 

Samir Kumar Sutradhatf 
Bongaigon (Aaaam) 


KING'S 

COURTIER 

C alling Swami Dayanand 
communal for his Shud- 
dhikaran movement is highly 
ol^ectionable (WTien V.P. 
Singh was converting Mus¬ 
lims into Hindus, Byline, 22— 
28 November). It should be 
noted tliat no Muslim was 
forcibly converted into 
Hinduism, as in the days of 
Aurangzeb, when Hindus 
were converted into Islam. It 
was due to the efforts of this 
great man that the Muslims 
realised the true qualities of 
their former religion, a fact 
which Mr Akbar should 
appreciate and follow suit. 
Hindu revivalism was timely 
and necessary at the time as 
the Hindus had long been 
suffering under alien rule. In 
fact, the strong pacifist ele¬ 
ments in Jainism and Buddh¬ 
ism contributed to the advent 
of the Muslims in India, 
whose religion made con¬ 
quest a duty. Thus, the Hin¬ 
dus desperately needed lead¬ 
ers who could bring them 
back into the mainstream of 
national affairs and make 
them capable of asking for 
their legitimate rights in their 
own country. Swami Day¬ 
anand, Swami Vivekananda, 
B.G. Tilak and Aurobindo 
Ghosh were such personali- 






ties. Further, Mr Akbar 
should note that these lead¬ 
ers did not ask Hindus to 
remain aloof from the free¬ 
dom struggle, as Sayed 
Ahmed Khan told the Mus¬ 
lims to da 

Satyendra ShamapJpdhpur 
(Ralaathan) 

B If V.P. Singh was convert¬ 
ing Muslims into Hindus, in 
his early lite, he was doing 
nothing illegal or immoral. At 
least he was not draining out 
the scarce resources of this 
country to foreign lands. 

M.J. Akbar was never tired 
of praising V.P. Singh, when 
he was the finance minister. 
Now he attacks him with 
almost missionary zeal at the 
behest of those very people 
who are guilty of bribe¬ 
taking. tax-evasion and fore¬ 
ign exchange irregularities. 
Painting V. P. Singh as a 
communal and dishonest man 
does not make other people 
clean. 

Ram TIrth Singh, SHamarhl 
(Bihar) 

■ 1 fail to understand why 
M.J. Akbar has singled out 
V.P. Singh for adverse 
comment. In India religion is 
inextricably linked with 
politics. No politician can 
afford to be completely 
secular. Even the Prime 
Minister, R^iv Gandhi Jiad to 
appease Muslim 
fijndamentalists by passing 
the Muslim’s Women’s 
(Protection of Rights on 
Divorce) Bill. If we want 
truly secular leaders we 
must first separate religion 
from politics. 

rmam nana aamnf Miwwn 
(Mari 


DONTRNIQET 

MEN 




refers to the tetter by 
B.S.M. Prasad of 


Cuttacdc (Optikm, 2S9Novem ■ 
ber—3 Dumber). He vrntes: 
“Bven the practice of sati'a 


nobte and no democratic 


government has the (i^ to 
punish anyone for gloi^ing a; , 
nobte sentiment "If this be ‘ 
so, then let the Indian man 
start a practice of safe 
system on 1^ death ef his ; 
and not go for 
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renuofriage. We will suiely 
be the first to gbriQ^ the 
noble sentiment 


RouHfi6(OHB$a> 


■ 0.S.M. Prasad’s letter 
was confusing. If sati is a 
noWe practice’ enshrining a 
noble sentiment, then even 
self-immolation Us practised 
by so many MGR fans) 
should be considered praise¬ 
worthy. 

Nmfu) 


SUPPING UP 


M r Edward Kennedy 
was referred to as an 
ex-President of the USA 
(Rajiv's politics of accords , 
On the line, 1—7 November) 
Mr Edward Kennedy was 
never elected to the above 
mentioned post. It was 
shocking to see such a blun¬ 
der in Sunday. 


r.C. Antony, THehurlKonlo) 
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UNFAIR CRITIC 

A tug of war is going on 
between the bidian Ex¬ 
press management and the 
government (Sparring part¬ 
ners, 29 November—5 De¬ 
cember). But why single out 
the Egress? While media- 
men like Russi Karapjia are 
praised, people like Shourie 
and Gurumuithy, to name a 
few, are being shown as 
culprits. The government 
cannot fool everybody all the 
time. 

1lA9Hnhmo,Sofporo(Orlo90^ 


ANIMALIOVER^ 

UMENT 

I t was disgusting to read 
<,VamshitgIa£a, 29 
November—5 December) that 
you consider it unfortunate that 
animal shows are no longer 
tietformed on roadsides. You 
are very concerned about the 
kws of your entertainment. 

But have you ever spved a 
thought for the auGfeiing of 
dtoae animals who provide 
you with the fon? 
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SOLUTiON,AJLA 

BATRA 

avi Batra’s predictions 
are very convincing 
( Tfte great depression 
of 1990, 22 — 28 
November). The wide pub¬ 
licity that his book is receiv¬ 
ing will ensure that a de¬ 
pression does occur. If 
everyone sells real estate, 
shares and later even deben¬ 
tures, the prices will fall and 
the investors will become 
poorer. They will spend less 
and their suppliers will get 
less and spend less. Such a 
vicious circle will make de¬ 
pression unavoidable. It 
would be good if an Indian 
economist or an investment 
advisor comes out with a 
treatise on what will happen 
in India and what the people 
in India should do to save 
their skins and their pockets. 
H.A.Shah,AhmofUbml 
(OulanV 


OLD IS GOLD 

T *his refers to the article, 
(All about washing linen, 
22-28 November). 

As one of the consumers of 
various brands of detergent 
cakes including Rin and Nir- 
ma, I can point out that none 
of them are as good as when 
they were first introduced in 
the market some years ago. 
Both will be good until 
another company comes out 
with another detergent cake, 
with a better performance. 




Until then, we have no option 
but to continue using one of 
the cakes. I would like to 
offer a piece of advice for 
Hindustan Lever and Nirma: 
lt*8 not the colour that mat¬ 
ters to the consumers: it is 
the quality--the old 
quality. 

HAondaVonkoiaAppaAao, 

Bortm mp uriOrtaaal 

MORE ON SEX 

D r Prakash Kothari’s re¬ 
velations about sex in 
India (Cover sforv, 22 -28 
November) w^ere perceptive. 
In India sex has become 
synonymous with obscenity. 
Ignorance about sexual mat¬ 
ters has created complica¬ 
tions in the life of an average 
Indian. It’s high time we 
started sex education in our 
schools and colleges. Dr 
Kothan has done yeoman's 
service in the field of sexolo¬ 
gy. May his tribe increase. 

K. Chkkmand Kumar^Bongahro 
(KamaMa) 

RANTING OF A 
SENILE, OLD MAN 

was shocked to read 
U.S. Iyer’s letter (29 
November - 5 December). 
Gne can make out that he. 
must either be a reli^^us 
bigot or a Hindu chauvi nist 
who does not possess any of 
the tolerance that Hindus 
have been boasting of for 
centuries. 

I want to know how many 
Rajneesh books Mr Iyer has 
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read? Or, is he just conde¬ 
mning Rajneesh and his peo- 
irie because he has read cer¬ 
tain stories in newspapers 
about them? Has he ever 
been to the Rajneesh 
Ashram for a single day or 
has he ever attended any 
meditations or discourses? 
On what grounds is he mak¬ 
ing his condemnation? He 
writes his letters of conde¬ 
mnation at every available 
opportunity. Mr Iyer is so 
bitter, I am forced to con- 
''*ude that he must be a 
^xually repressed, per¬ 
verted, senile old man. He 
must have missed something 
in his life. Otherwise, why 
should he bother to condemn 
Rf^neesh and his ashram, 
wiUiout any direct know¬ 
ledge? 

SwamlChaBnnyaAoortl, 
IdNDr,IUjMGSlrTlR»My Puna 
(BUhanamn} 


INACCURATE 

T his refers to the story 
you carried on the scoo¬ 
ter rental scheme of Kinetic 
Honda (Ruv one. rent one, 
22—28 November). In 
December '861 had brought 
a Kinetic Honda and had ^so 
applied to become a member 
(rf the Founders Club. I have 
yet to get my Founders Club 
card and my dealer (Steer- 
well Motors) informs me that 
the cards have not even been 
despatched as yet. Since he 
knows his customers, he 
rents them scooters, without 
the benefit of a card. So your 
statement that six or seven 
scooters are rented out 
every day is factually 
incorrect. 









Message time 





T his is message lime. Midterm polls or no 
midterm jXiUs. the feel of (he next elections 
is already in the air. Actually a midtenn poll is 
already a misnomer because by the lime you 
read this we will be barely one week short of 
Rajiv Gandhis three years as elected Prime 
Minister, some six months past the midterm. 
And since time passes much, much faster in the 
second half of the term than the first, before you 
know it the bell has been rung for another round 
of the democratic process. Winter, moreover, is 
just about perfect for rallies. Charan Singh, for 
instance, rarely let a season pass without putting 
up a show; the fact that his birthday came in 
December was incidental but useful, since he 
could always conven; the occasion into a, to use a 
reasonable pun, mass party. 

But rallies are not really meant for ideological 
messages; they are a show of strength, of both 
popular support and organisational ability. The 
message that the leftists (and in particular the 
CPI-M, for it was a CPI-M dominated show) 
sent with their rally on 9 December was loud and 
clear. They may not have arrived in Delhi yet, 
but anyone who thought that they could be 
ignored in any national calculation was mistaken. 
Nor was the message delivered meekly. It was 
one of the most impressive, if not the most 
impressive, political rally in recent memory, far 
eclipsing anything that other opposition parties 
or the Congress has managed. This was partly 
due of course to the extraordinary discipline of 
the leftist cadres and a commitment that multi- 
frfjes the party's strength, but even then to put 
so many hundreds of thousands of people on the 
road is an achievement which only the blind or 
the foolish are going to ignore. Well, then, 
where do we go from here? 

There are two directions. The one wliich 
should worry the Congress substantially is if the 
CPI(M) achieves what it wants: a left-onented 
United Front without the Bharatiya Janata Party 
in it. Ideally the CPI(M) would like a consolida¬ 
tion of all the regional and national non-Congress 
parties at this stage, but with the exception of 
the RSS-tinged BJP. This is not a strategy which 
has evolved only after the last party congress. 
This was essentially the idea underpinning all the 
Opposition alliance efforts in which the CPI(M) 
has participated since the return of Mrs Gandhi 
to power in 1980. It did not work then, but does 
that mean that it will not work even now? Not 
necessarily. It is a very differentOpposition now: 
if nothing else, then the passing away of Charan 
Singh and jagjivan Ram has altered the power 
bathes very critically. More important, it is a 
very different Congress now, and Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's defeat in crucial states has treated a far 
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greater degree of optimism in the Opposition 
ranks than existed when Mrs Gandhi was alive. 
The left is motivated strongly by the thought 
that the Centre could be very vulnerable to a 
well-organised assault, and it would like to 
influence the nature of that assault as the first 
step on the road to power in Delhi: first, the 
influence from outside, and then direct participa¬ 
tion in a coalition government at the Centre. Tliis 
is why the CPl(M) has welcomed the creation of 
the Janata-led three-party and Jan Morcha 
aUiance as the first step in the creation of a larger 
non-BJP front. The CPI(M) leaders are too 
astute not to be aware of the contra<fictions 
already inherent in this alliance. To mention just 
one, the coexistence of Arif Mohammad I^n 
and Syed Shahabuddin is hardly going to be left 


Jyotl Biisu (right) addriMsIng tha lift rally In Dalhl: a growing phanomanon 
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vote, which ta higher than any other oqppoaitkm 
party’s store; Tl^ who <lo tnass-levd 
like Devi and KarpooriThalw areconsciona 
of the va^ of having this seven per cent as an 
alty^ particulariy since it is an extremely mflueti^ 
tiat ^ nkmeyed seven per cem. They mii 
understand the theoretical advantages of 
’’leftist” United Front but they are not going to 
be 'pushed into sacrificing the GilF easily. The 
Lok J)al(B) is already in an alliance with the SUP 
and shows absolutely no signs of wanting to 
break it. As for the Janata Party, its units in the 
states do not necessarily see situations in the 
same way as the national body. In Uttar 
Pradesh, for instance, the Janata wants to 
maintain an alliance with the BJP in it. Even the 
Jan Morcha. for all its pro-Left postures, is waty 
about announcing a decisive break with the BJP. 
Everyone is. whether they say it or not, keeping 
their options open, so there is no point in reading 
anything definitive into current equations. The 
best analogy might be to treat the present as the 
time of the elimination rounds, when the opposi* 
don parties are trying to establish wIk) is best 
placed to take on the major challenge of the 
general etecdons. 

What the CPl(M)'s bid for a role at dw 
national level does, in fact, is to ensure that 
there will be more than one opi^idon front in 
the next general elecdons, since it is now totaUy 
unlikely that the CPI(M) will come to any de^l 
with the RSS or the BJP. The clear posidon that 
the CPI(M) has taken on the BJP and the RSS is 
a radical departure from conventional north 
Indian party politics which basically means fudg¬ 
ing tovwds a consensus. But this departure may 
carp^ a price in the short term. North Indian 
potiddans, who have to worry about large 
constituencies with a myriad competing in¬ 
terests, adopt silence or subterfuge in their 
desperate attempt to keep everyone happy. The 
general policy is to say different things to 
different people. Since everyone does that there 
is no ne^ for anyone to take a stand. But the 
CPI(M) may have to some extent eliminated this 
privilege from the pnoury of its allies. Will they 
accept this limitadon by the time the generd 
election comes around, or will they return to the 
comfort of the previous dichotomy? It is not 
going to be an easy choice, though the BJP on its 
part is doing what it can to make the choice 
easier. Since its revival after tte collapse of the 
Janata.the BJP has tried out the soft option, even 
adopting something called Gandhian socialism 
and trying to distance itself at least puUidy from 
the R^ imder the inresidentship of Atal Behari 
V^payee. But under Lai Krishna Advani and the 
Rajnuita of Scindia the ^oves are oft. The lady in 
particular has been tal^g a near-hysterical fine, 
and talking quite openly about the Hindu Rashtra 
of the RSS dreams in her speeches. But frankly 
no one knows, what is going to evolve, not even 
the key player^ themselves. Everything has 
beenpMt on hold. The flurries wiU truly start only 
when the Eiecdon Commission pronounces the 
date of the next match. How they wifl end is 
anyone’s guess, a 


unquestioned by the people. Nor is this going to 
be the only problem. Take Punjab. Will the 
alliance follow the Chandra Shekhar line, which is 
that the Centre must talk to terrorists in order to 
bring peace? The Janata leader after all has made 
no secret of wl^t he thinks should be done, just 
as Arun Nehru has made little secret of what he 
wo^d do to handle minority ambitions if he were 
given the chance. Any attempt to find a conunon 
consensus on economic policy is going to be 
even more difficult: can the CPI(M) accept the 
pro-farmer biases of the Lok Dal, for instance? 
But obviously the leftists have calculated that 
they can live with these contradictions for the 
moment, wliile everyone pursues the single 
objective of throwing out Rajiv Gandhi from 
power. Which leaves us then with the next 
question: what has the BJP calculated? 

J udging by past experience it is difficult to see 
the BJP sitting back quietly and accepting the 
fate of isolation. Their main assets are in fact 
similar to those of the leftists: they command a 
committed vote and their cadre is equally 
disciplined. Even in the last general elections, 
they picked up as much as seven per cent of the 
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gpivemn^lias been elected for 
dve and win remain for five years* 

lUifvCbwDHi, Prime Minister 

^Ar Bi^iGandhi would have to resign 
six tbneS iiS tils Consress lost in six ctf 
the sdveni^ctions held after he came to 
BPwer, 

J'v^TT BASti, Wast Bengal chief oAihter, 
on demands d^NTR resign for his 
party's defeat in ti)e Guntur Slla 

Paristad electim 

/ 

It (the Confess) has kwt contact with 
the peopl e. 

Kamlapah Tripathi, hrmer Qiagres- 
sfV-workingtnreaidaa 

I don't beBeve in the tenn Hindu 
backlash. It is a natural reaction. 

Vma Shankar Dixit, veteran Congress 
leader 

t wittnever sink because "l^v Gan-, 
Biran^WAiliDunEV. 
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I saythereisnosuchttungasGoduid 
it is only SB) idea of man. 

VasantSathe, Ifetonenargy i 

minister | 

l^ossia and Pakistan are having an 
affair. 

Comment in The Bconowst j 

Justice is a product of an inihistry | 

called the lawyers-judges combine’. j 

Their consumers are the litigants of the , 
country. 

Justice D. A. Desai. chairman, Law . 
Commisam ■ ■ ; - ' 

Bureaucracy la both tte eni^ .'} / 

continuity and the engine fdraiaiu^'- 

Rajiv Gandhi, Aanae Miwst^ i j 

If the government servants whoatia '' ';]^^ 
numericaBy a finwtiORal minori^ e^iplrj 
prevail upon gpvernni^;;tb decided- 'fi 
thcdrfavour, fjniiers, 


It is as if diere were two markets, om 
. ^ the goverianent statistichm and 
another foryou and me.,, andthetw^ . 
shafl never me^t. 

iwD^mASHSfPHmoraiatatHlco^^ 

*There’s a great ififference betw^a 
Mrs Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi His advis¬ 
ers the count^ is a private limited . 
company, hi Indira Gandhi’s rinm, at 
lust it was a public IknitedconaMny. ' 

Shatruohan Sinra, 66 n actOT '^ 
She,(h)dSia Gandhi>.aft<^t^to.^ V 

me that, w dim gpt'eld^» im 
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The publication of the Thakkar-Natarajan 
Commmwn Report on theilFaiffax issue hmfaUed 
to end old controversies and eredted hew ones. 
Was the comrnissipn fair f Andiwwmudt 

r M.i-» at-TT^. — — 1 JS • a’* ^ 
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Express and Bombay Dyeing^manipulaied 
y.P. Singh’s finance mM^T 








H t was supposed to l>ring do!^ ^ 
H curt^ on one of the Utterest 
H politicat controversies of Uk yeatv 
Instep, the Thakkar-Natar^Sh 
coRunission of oiquity into the 
.j;[- Fairfax afi^, has itself Iimr dogged by 
amtroversy rif^bt from die stmt. Wheh 
in the middle of December, when it 
v' ubied its final report before Parfi^ent 
it was the signal for a fresh bout of 
political blood-letting. 

The attack against the commission 
■. came from several directions. Calcutta’s 
' Statesman, for instance led with an 
editorial titled, Not Mr, not 6icts. The 
Opposition also reacted as if stung by 
the commission’s findings. Says Jaipal 
Reddy, general secretary of the Janata 
Party: ’"nie terms of reference of the 
coinmission were loaded not against 
Swiss bank account holders, but against i 
the investigators. This was a witchhunt 
against cnisading investigators rather 
than foreign exchange racketeers.” 

The mood in the CongressG) was, by 
sharp contrast, unusually relaxed. Most 
' Congress(D leaders were content to sit 
; back and watch as their opponents tried 
to explain the findings of the commission 
, away. Rajiv Gandhi, summed up the 
^ mood of the party when he toH a 
Congress(I) general body meeting that 
. the hiring of Fairfax was' ”a conspiracy” 
against the government. 

The Congress® had good reason to 
[ be smug. The commission’s report came 
as a blow to the political exponent it 
‘ fears the most: ex-finance minister Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh. Singh was fsiulted 
across the bovd on technical and broad 
policy grounds for his hancOing of the 
entire Fairfax episode. 

V.P. Singh’s efforts to bring big 
business to heel had, according to the 
commission, ended up endangering the 
se^ty of tte country. During flie 
Fairfax affair Singh had not bothered to 
keep fi^y in the picture about what his 
subordinates like director of enforce- 
n^t, Bhure Lai and revenue secretary, 
Vinod Pande were doing. He had also in 
the commission’s eyes committed a host 
of other glamg faults: he had not taken 
the Cabinet into confidence on the hiring 
of an American detective agency; his 
juniors had not bothered to keep proper 
written recoids'of their activities; Singh 
himself had given oral orders aiid then 
breachedthemles by asking for files from 
the finance ministiy even after he had 
moved to another ministry. In one 
particulariy strong passa^ the commis¬ 
sion noted:” A layman might well won¬ 
der whether the ministry was run by an 
outskler like Shri Gurunntrthy...and also 
wonder if there was any stq)ervi8ion in 
such matters from higher-ups/' 






No written record of any clearance for engaging a foreign detetllye 
agency to probe into matters pertaining to Reliance and others exist. 
On su^ an important policy question, Shri V.P. Singh did not consider 
it necessary to make any written record till he was shifted 



Inevitably, Singh was the first off the 
mark to respond to tlie barrage of 
criticism levelled against him by the 
commission. Soon after the report came 
out he plunged into a whirl of bnefing 
journalists and lawyers and other groups 
of people who turned up at his house. He 
defended his actions saying stubbornly: 
''1 would do the same one hundred times 
again." At the same time he threw a 
challenge to the government saying:" I 
defy them to file charges against me on 
the basis of the commission's report." 

But the atmosphere at 
Singh's house and other 
Opposition rallying points 
showed how the political 
mood has tilled back in 
favour of the Congress(l). 

Until recently, it was Singh 
and his allies who were on 
the attack. Now the boot was 
on the other foot as the 
Con^ressft) took the oppor¬ 
tunity to drive its opponents 
into a comer. 

From the Congress(l)’s 
point of view in fact, the 
report could not have come 
at a better time. For the first 
time in months the ruling 
party has its enemies on the 
run, and the publication of 
the report coincided for- 
tuituously perhaps with other 
government moves to stymie 
its opponents. It is only a few 
weeks since the government 
served its arch enemy, The 
Indian Express, with notice 
that it had breached the 
terms of its lease deed for its 
building in Delhi's Bahadur 
Shah Zafar Marg. The re¬ 
lease of the Thakkar- 
Natar^jan commission report came only 
days ^r a report in Bombay's new 
Eng^h daily. The Indian Post that the 
former IiuJian Express editor, S. Mul- 
gaokar had edited Zail Si^'s now 
famous letter to the Prime Minister on 9 
March which was later printed in the 
same newspaper (see boxj 
But the Thakkar-Natan^an commis¬ 
sion was by far the worst blow of all for 
the Opposition and the man who had 
emerged as its standard bearer over the 
last few months: V.P. Sin^. The com¬ 
mission's findings seemed to give cre^- 
dence to the Congress(l)’s claims that 


the finance minister had overstepped the 
mark in his drive against foreign ex- 
I change violators, by hiring Michael 
I Hershinan of the Fairfax group to in- 
1 vestigate the alleged foreign exchange 
violations of Reliance Industries. And 
the report took more or less the same 
stand that many Congress(l) MPs have 
been taking: that hiring an American 
detective agency could have comprom¬ 
ised the security of the country. And the 
commission's 290-page report indicted 
practically everyone who was connected 


with the episode. Industrialist Nusli 
Wadia, the chairman of Bombay Dyeing 
and Manufacturing Co., was singled out 
as the chief villain of the piece and the 
master manipulator behind the scenes 
who pulled the strings and controlled 
events. The others who played to 
Wadia's tune were jlepartment of en¬ 
forcement chief Bhure Lai, revenue 
secretaiy Vinod Pande, IrixiSan fiq^ress 
adviser S. Gurumurthy and of course the 
mysterious Mr Herslunan. 

The scenario that the ^ommissioii 
builds up is partly well-known and part¬ 
ly—despite the best effcats of the com¬ 


mission-murky. But in the commis¬ 
sion's eyes the picture is fairly clear: the 
backdrop to the entire Fairfax affabr was 
the corporate feud between Reliance 
Textiles and Wadia's Bbmbay Dyeing. In 
the course of the battle Wadia had 
teamed up with Ramnath Goenka, the 
mercurial proprietor of the Indian Ex¬ 
press and Goenka's trusted lieutenant, 
Gurumurthy. Soon afterwards, the Ex¬ 
press had run a series of articles detail¬ 
ing wrong-doings by Reliance Textiles. 
Between them, according to the com¬ 
mission, they had dug iip 
Hershman and tried to hire 
him to go deeper into the 
affairs of Reliance. Gurumur¬ 
thy, by his own admission in 
court backed out of a deal 
because he found Hersh- 
man’s rates too high. 

That much had already 
been admitted long before 
the proceedings of the Thak- 
kar-Natarajan Commission 
got under way. But the com¬ 
mission then proceeds to 
build up the scenario: Guru¬ 
murthy and Wadia who are 
determined to get at Re¬ 
liance Textiles get in touch 
with Bhure Lai who is also 
toying with the idea of inves¬ 
tigating Reliance. Lai is 
drawn into the Wadia- 
Gurumurthy net and is per¬ 
suaded that the only way to 
make headway in the in¬ 
quiries against Reliance is to 
hire a forei^ detective agen¬ 
cy like F^ax. Bhure Lai 
meets Hershman in Novem¬ 
ber 1986. Later, Bhure La} 
visits Hershman in USA and 
they-—according to Bhure 
Lai's testimony—strike an agreement 
that Hershman would work without a 
fixed salary under the government's 
reward rules which allow informers to 
get 20 per cent of the foreign exchange 
or other illegal transactions detected, 

T he plot a&the commission saw it was 
to draw Bhure Lai into the bat^e 
against Reliance Industries and persuade 
him to hire Fairfax to carry on an 
investigation for the government But 
since the government would not pay 
ca^ on the nail and woidd only ofie^ 


Hershman the bait of a reward if any-, j 
thing concrete was turned ifo, someone 









No written records 
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It has Ikiwi estabiislied beyomi reaacmaUe doubt that Failfax ami SM 
Hershmait came to be engaged by ShHBhure Lai by reason of the ; ; 
manipulation and manoeuvring on the part of Shri Wadla. This was 
<h>nein order to provide the authority of the Government to Fairfax 


h^ad to finance the whole deal from the 
background. That someone, as the com¬ 
mission appears to strongly believe, is 
Wadia, who is a British citizen, has 
access to money abroad and whose 
father lives in Switzerland. While the 
government hired Hershman, the com¬ 
mission believes that Wadia stepped into 
the picture and was secretly squaring 
Hershman for his services. And while 
Bhure Lai—naively, according to the 
commission-believed he was getting 
the services of an American private 
detective without paying for 
it inunediately, Waia and 
Gurumurthy would get the 
weight of the Government of 
India to back their snooping 
exercises into Reliance Tex¬ 
tiles’ deals in the USA. 

The commission goes to 
considerable lengths to 
prove that this was indeed 
the case and in doing so it has 
fallen back on a web of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence to 
prove its point. Bhure Lai, 
who is painted by the com¬ 
mission as the fall guy of the 
episode, is contacted by 
Gurumurthy who puts him in 
touch with Hershman who 
has arrived in India and 
checked into the Oberoi 
Hotel, in Delhi, on 15 
November, 1986. On the 
same day Wadia arrives from 
Bombay and also checks into 
the Oberoi. Over the course 
of the next two days Guru¬ 
murthy introduces Bhure Lai 
to Hershman and a deal of 
sorts is struck. Hershman 
leaves'India on 18 November 
and Wadia checks out of the " 

Oberoi the next day. 

The chain of evidence linkii^ Hersh¬ 
man and Wadia, as the commission sees 
it, does not end there. On the Oberoi 
Hotel’s computer printout Hershman is 
described as a guest of Bombay Dyeing 
and the two judges, Justice M.P. Thak- 
kat and Justice S. ^tarajap point out 
that Hershman must have seen this 
when he finaOy paid bis bBl. Also, 
suspiciously in the <x)rniinissior}^s qnnion, 
both copies of Wadia's ^ 24^737 bill- 
one kept by the Oberd and the otiber by 
Bombay l^eing—fnfssiflg^ This, 
comldned Wfrh the feet that Hershnm 

aiiipiir ^ ' " 77 ^ r—— 


did not have any bills for breakfast or 
lunch, is viewed by the commission with 
extreme suspicion. 

'Fhe foUow-up to Hershinan’s Novem¬ 
ber visit comes two months later when 
Bhure Lai, who has decided to use 
Hershman’s services, visits the US. 
Hershman accompanies Bhure Lai on 
several trips—apparently, paying for it 
from his own pocket. In the end, howev¬ 
er, when Hershman pursues the inves¬ 
tigations, he finds he cannot'get the 
information without the help of a letter 


Nusli Wadia 



The prime instigator 


trom the Government of India saying 
that he is authorised to carry out inves¬ 
tigations on their behalf. Indeed, both 
Chemtex and Du Pont refuse to part 
with crucial papers until they get the 
government’s letter. Hershman admits 
to a newspaper, as the commission 
points out, that “it is easier to work for 
the Government of India. Working for 
private individuals does not give the 
same access." The commission notes 
caustically that “these inconsistent 
statements create a doubt ..about the 
dre^stances in which Mr Hershman 
came Co be engaged. It makes one 


wonder whether there was a coUateral 
secret arrangement or agreement with 
some private party but in order to work 
under the purported authority of the 
Government of India, the arrangement 
with Shri Bhure LaJ was negotiated as a 
cover." 

Meanwhile, the sleuths of the finance 
ministry were to link up in other ways, 
according to the commission. Though 
V.C. Pande had broad sanction from 
V.P. Singh to go ahead and trade out a 
suitable private detective, nothing was* 
ever put to paper, Singh 
gave a verbal permission to 
go ahead. Pande also did not 
make any mention of it in the 
files, in the interests of, 
secrecy, and Bhure Lai com¬ 
pounded the errors by not 
even making out a tour re¬ 
port until 20 days after he 
came back from the US. To 
add error upon error, the 
commission points out that 
they did nothing Ht all to 
check out the antecedents of 
Fairfax and the possible nsks 
involved in hirfeg it. Singhf 
meanwhile, is transferred 
out of the finance ministry 
and only gets to hear about 
Fairfax after he has left the 
ministry. In March he de¬ 
ckles it is time that he calls 
for the relevant file—even 
though he is not strictly enti¬ 
tled to as he has left the 
ministry—and backs his ear¬ 
lier oral order with a written 
noting. 

That is the jigsaw puzzle 
put together by the commis¬ 
sion but unfortunately, the 
"" pieces do not always fit 

together so neatly. To start with, the 
commission was fored to lean heavily on 
circumstantial evidence' 

P ractically everyone of the dramatis 
personae, who could afford to 
ignore the commission’s summons— 
V.P. Singh, Wadia, Gurumurthy and - 
Hershman—failed to testify in person. 
Tliat left only two players from the 
cast, the hapless government offidab 
Pande and Bhure Lai, who appeared 
before the commission. ' 

But there is no doubt that many of the ,J. 
commission’s difficulties with its witnes- 



Virtually Shri Gurumurthy was treated as a friend^ philesopher and 
guide in regard to matters pertaining to the enquiry... No notice was 
taken of the fact that the initiative to engage Fairfax came from 
Shri Gurumurthy 




ses was of its own making. The commis¬ 
sion refused to issue notices under 
Section 8B of the Commission of Inquiry 
Act to anyone except Wadia. Under the 
Act any person whose interests are 
likely to be prejudicially affected, by the 
commission must be served with a 
notice under Section 8B which gives him 
a right to cross-examine witnesses. 

As it was the commission ended up 
passing strong observations against 
practically everyone including the fi¬ 
nance ministry trio of Singh, Pande and 
Bhure Lai and Gurumur¬ 
thy—even though the judges 
tnaintained that these people 
did not need to .be served 
notices under Section 8B. 

Says V.P. Singh: “The single 
biggest injustice is that they 
refused to pass notices under 
Section 8B.” Adds a senior 
Supreme Court lawyer: ‘T 
sympathise with V.P. Singh 
and the others who never got 
the right to cross-examine 
witnesses.” 

But the commission also 
fan into trouble in other, ways 
too. V.P. Singh refused to 
testify after Bhure Lai was 
interrogated in camera. 

To avoid issuing 8B 
notices, the commission en¬ 
ded up tying itself in a tangle. 

At one stage it threatened 
Gurumurthy with criminal 
proceedings unless he 
appeared before the commis¬ 
sion but then later dropped 
the idea noting in its final 
report that, “There was no 
m^e of securing information 
from him except by ordering 
a prosecution against him 
which would have consumed a consider¬ 
able time.” 

But the commission was determined 
to get an account of Gurumurthy's 
doings that followed a most unorthodox 
procedure. 

It got hold of a copy of Gurumurthy’s 
bail petition in the case before the chief 
metropolitan magistrate, Delhi, and 
from newspaper reports which detailed 
his actions relating to the Fairfax group. 
Then after using up a lot of space to 
rebut Gurumurthy's arguments about 
he should not be asked to appear, 
the judges go on to take what appears to 


be a few gratuitous swipes at him— 
gratuitous because there is nothing in 
the facts laid out by the commission to 
justify them. The report says: “It is 
difficult to believe that Shri Gurumurthy 
was doing all this out of his excessive 
zeal to unearth economic offenders for 
the benefit of the nation... whether Shri 
Gurumurthy was acting only as an inves¬ 
tigative journalist or was motivated by 
the high ideal of unearthing the economic 
offenders to benefit the nation or 
whether he was doing so on account of 


any personal vendetta or on account of 
the inter-corporate war between the 
two business houses or whether he was 
acting in order to further the ends of 
someone who was interested in playing 
the stock and was interested in making 
quick money by indulging in speculative 
short-sales, in the hope of the share 
prices crashing in the wake of the series 
of articles is a matter on wl^h the 
commission cannot pronounce a opinion 
in view of what has transpired...” 

In other ways too the web of cir¬ 
cumstances is drawn too thinly in many 
places—^and it shows. The fact that 


Hershman said he was going to the 
Oberoi is combined with Wadia making 
his reservation in advance on 12 Novem¬ 
ber to show that the two visits were 
being coordinated. The fact that Wadia 
booked a suite, which he did not normal¬ 
ly do—a piece of trivia which the com¬ 
mission could easily have ignored—is 
also brought up. The lost bills are 
treated as clinching evidence. 

The report says: “There is therefore 
no escape from the conclusion that Shri 
Wadia is withholding the document de¬ 
liberately and the manage¬ 
ment of the Hotel Oberoi is 
trying to oblige its valued 
customer Shri Wadia by 
withholding the document. 
The irresistible and only con¬ 
clusion which arises is that 
there is something in the bill 
which directly links Bombay 
Dyeing and Wadia with the 
stay of Shri Hershman. No 
other inference is possible. 
This provides the clinching 
circumstance which com¬ 
pletes the link between the 
stay of Shri Hershman at 
Hotel Oberoi, New Delhi, 
with the stay of Shri Wadia at 
the same hotel at the same 
point of time.” 

But all this is only the l^d 
up to the main thesis wmch 
the commission is trying to 
probe: did Wa^lia pay Hersh¬ 
man during the time when he 
claimed to be woridng free of 
charge for the Indian gov¬ 
ernment. At this point the 
commission says: “It has 
been established beyond 
reasonable doubt that Shri 
Wadia had played an active 
role in the matter of engagement of 
Messrs Fairfax throu^ SHi Hersh¬ 
man.” Here the commission pulls back 
saying: “It has not been established 
beyond reasonable doubt whether Shri 
Wadia had made or agreed to make any 
payment to Messrs Fairfax and Shri 
Hershman though^ there are strong 
reasons to so suspect. So much must be 
said. No more need be said.'^ 

If the comnussion had merely said that 
and left it therii it might have been afi 
light But the temptation to harp on 
issues which cannot be proved aikl to 
overstate the ease is stro^. That often 
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ends up undermining the commission’s 
own case. Even though the judges finally 
agree that there is nothing to prove that 
Wadia paid Hershman, the 
report raises the question 
inconclusively at several 

times. _ 

At one point it even has a ^ 

section titled: Appearance ^ 
and Reality. Was there a 
behind-the-screen employer. 

And here the commission 
begins to think aloud saying: 

''It makes one wonder 
whether there was a coUater' 
al secret arrangement or 
agreement with some private 
party but in order to work* 
under the purported author- wHS 
ity of the Government of 
India, the arrangement with /• 

I Shri Bhure Lai was negoti- 
ated as a cover." MflUjE 

Another minefield of con- 
troversy is raised by the hIh 
commission’s efforts to 
probe into the working of the 
finance ministry during the 
tenure of V. P. Singh. Were 
the procedures followed by 
Pande and Bhure Lai part of 
the necessary secrecy or HHI 
was it all part of a slipshod 
style of functioning? The 
commission, certainty is in no ^ 

doubt It finds fault with the fact that 
there was never anything in writing 
about the hiring of Fatribx and that finaOy 
things came to such a pass that Sngh 
was forced to ask for the files in Mar^ 
one and a ludf months after he left the 
finance ministry to make a iioting that he 
had backed Bhure Lai’s efforts to find a 
foreign private detecttye. Also, 
awkwardly, for Sin£^ be had not even 
heard about Fairi^ when he left the 
finance mimstry towvcb the ond of 
January. And it no stage had he ever 
thought of taldiig the mathn: up before 
the CSbfoet . 


I n his defence Singh points out that 
such acticms are nothing out of the 
(M'dinary which needs to be referred to 
the Cabinet. Says Singh: “This is no¬ 
thing unusual. The DRI (department of 
revenue intelligence) chief spends about 
Rs one crore foreign exchange getting 
information from foreign countries." 

More seriously, however, Singh’s fi¬ 
nance ministry officials let themselves 
get dragged too close to the raging 
battle between Bombay Dyeing and its 
rival Reliance Industries. There can be 
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Fairfax: They produced nothing 


two ways of looking at this—on the one 
hand there is the simple truth that the 
best way to collect information about 
Reliance would be to chum up with 
Wadia and Gunonutthy who were pulfing 
out aB the stq)s to dig deep into die 
omgnny’s history. But, at the same 
tinte, there was no doubt that Bhure Lai 
was geti^ himsidf into ah uncomfort¬ 
able: position -.by steering too dose to 
Gurtiimirti^. . 

But wldfor the OMhaiission is right on 
the broad outfiaiea the points H mdces 
are obaieimed by a tendency to nifoick 
and on Mab.. Sh(^ V:P. Smgh 


have kept a doso- ^e on which 
his officers planned to hir^ 'Smul^ 
Pande have demanded that BlMire 
make out his tour report the day he.g^ 
back instead of delaying it for 20 days.' 
Says V.P. Sin^: “Whatever the faBbut' 
of the report the economic offenders'wSf 
be gladdened. We don't feel indicted in 
the heart.” 

But behind all this there is yet another 
question which needs to be cleared: was, 
there ever a threat to national, security? 
The two judges are certawiy 
in no doubt and they fed 
strongly about it. lustfoss 
Thakkar and Natarajfflt have 
a palpable paranoia about the 
glPPPra! Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) which keeps {K^phtg 
to the surface. They quote 
from the statement by Drew 
^HH|| McKay that information was 
routinely shared with federal 
agendes. They then go intoa 
lengthy dtscusskm on non; 
alignment and then wander 
further afield, to discuss hov^ 
Prince Sihanouk was top-' 
pied. President Ailende de- 
posed and how in Washing- 
^RPPI ton itself, the President of 
the US, was kept in the dark 
about the Iran-Contra scan- 
P^.. Y They even quote at 

toigth from books on ffie 
CIA and also reproduce a, 
SHH lengthy extract from the 
British book Spycatdier.. 

But in the &ial analysis it » 
the commission’s tendency 
■fjUllll to get bogged down in these 
controversies wtuch niakes 
its arguments lose force. If it 
■■ stuck to the facts and had not 

gone out of its way to draw unwarranted 
inferences it mi^t have driven its point 
home much mc^e forcefully. 

There were also other times when the i 
commission could have done things difr> ’ 
ferentiy which would have taken away a ^ 
nt of the misgiving about it For ' 
instance, the commission insisted on ‘ 
taking Bhure Lai’s evidence in camera-^ ^ 
it was this move which pushed Sin^ mfo ^ 
saying that he would not appear before ’ ^ 
the cmnmission. Says Sin^: “SoMe*. | 
thing very serious which has got mdibte^' 
is the credibility of commissiohs.’’ ' fV.ijj 
In other ways too the commisskm got^ 'i 












The Indian Sjqfress-ZaU Singh 

connectipn 

A controversy erupts over the mihorskip of the 
President's letter 


am not going tobe tiie incumbent 
of the presid^tiai ofBce after a few 
; Months. Bui that does not mean that 
: t ^ioukl be a spectator of the process 
<H its devaluation." 

, Zaii Singji 

"Ml not be in the presidential ofSce 
after a Bek Months. I owe.it to that 
^ oBSce not to- be a spectator in the 
process of its devahiatkm. ” 

, —Giani ZaO Singh, as corrected by S, 
Muigsaottar 

P 8ty the poor Giani! After a dis- 
appcmting exit from Rashtrapati 
Bhavah and a serious heart attack, he 
, had b{q)ed for a quiet retirement. But 
, the publication, on 9 December, in 
Boiabay^s Ifte Indian Post, of a draft 
famous letter that he sent to 
, the. Prime Minister in March, drag* 
gM.the reioctmt Zail Singh b^k into 
the news. 

■ ’ letter had been sent to Rajiv 
on 9 March and had subse- 
[ qtiMtly beeA ’‘scooped" by the Indian 
fpttoss. oh J3 March, The very 
* ,st^ day/J ljb^ihdlhaJSxpressguest- 
; 'house Ph'NeW Detfu's Sunder Nagta* 
was iaided:bra^CBlp^y lod^ 

' Reitea^ that S. 

QtlirumiMrthy> Ole MSi/xnessli coun^- 
cum*myestigative reporter, had 
’ alkgedly flched CBf sources let.it 
be known unofficiaOy that in the 
course of thefr search they had found 
^ original dcpft of the letter and the 
Express daiined thattbe raid had 
been ordered only because of the 
paper’s stand ,on the President'PM 
issue. (In foct, the £igire5shad be^ 
anti'Zail Singh BH the puhSestk>n .-of 
' the letter.) ' 

Sabseoi|ent events, are'; 

V .knpym. mien: Gurunanthy^^i pi^, 
du^ in court, jt wag chhned ' 
Faihnc had in legubfr^tbui^ . 
i wMi hkn.'Thi8 revelation set off the 
. storm that led tb-V.P. Sfatgh's r^*^ . - 
jeatkfti and the appmntment <rf ' 
^ Tnekkar^tataraian CodimianlOfn ^or 
lita.pprt, the Expyess,.^wltp96.,_ 
’ .QCt<M(Uuuian' 'proprietor had pt^ . 
iMBto Rgjhr’s praises,^ tunxM., . 
\iCiouvy.against pe goveinnMsnr^ 


stand it still adopts. 

The Zai) Singh letter is, therefore, 
crucial because it was the spade that 
set off tite conflagration. Aind accord¬ 
ing to the Indian Post, the Express 
had been involved in drafting the 
letter. In fact, said the paper, the 
draft recovered from the Sunder 
Nagar guest-house, had corrections 
made on it in the distinctive handwrit¬ 
ing of S. Mulgaokar, the paper’s 
universally respected former editor, 
and its present editorial advisor. 
Mulgaokar was quoted as saying: 
"Oh yes, the correcti(jns are in my 
hand. You can write that,’’ 

In an editorial page article, Dhiren 
Bhagat, the journalist who had given 
the Post the letter, dealt with the 
propriety of Mulgaokar’s mvolve- 
ment. “Whatever happens,” he 
wrote, ‘journalists must never col¬ 
lude wih the actors upon what th^ 
comment...'Hie draft...is evidence of 
file politicisation of the Express,,.It 
is difficult to say how many peo{de 
participated in thus conspiracy against. 
the Prime Minister but given this 
evidence it is possible to guess who 
stnne of ttem were.’! 

The publication of the Zail Singh- 
Mulgaokar draft set off a predictable 
storm. In a long editorial, the Times 
oflmSa pointed out that the Express 
prfoted the letter before either the 
Fairfax or the Bofors scandal. Could 
it be, asked the Times, that there 
was “some connection between the 
Fairfax affair and the involvement of 
the Express in the Gianfs decision to 
war on the Prime Minister?’’ 
:,And within the CongmssfB, tfe 
; ^ ;wba taken, as proof that the ■ 
[.EmPesa had not been—^as if now 
impartial obsi^^ tl^t 
turned against Rajiv because of 
his misdeeda but a key conspirator 
ftgainit .him to begin vrith. 
'""Ifeyinnheiess, several' questions 
Wins^ Pirstiy, how had Bhagat 
4^ uu letter? ‘Ibe niqEillaoa-. 
wa.a tfut the goyenvii^' had 
Brt^^ hadiitvchn^. 


Rajiv Ganffili-suppostew and Im sal¬ 
ted him an "anuabie ouffer” fri 
How involved had the Eapewss 
been in die Giani's decision to tw on 
toe Prime MMster? Shot^ Mul- 
^okar have helped draft the Giani’s' 
correspopdaice? Shouldii't the. Mx^ 
press have made fts dwh foie in . 
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. Tlife ijus^fonk 

^ siippoj^ tp‘';^Ei^? HtiQtHlMH’ 
s«em9 ^ tamiilKrtie, 

"IjVlqr fs it oiimc^^iiski^'cti^ ba 
jMinwitt'tp «hif can 

to a cause. He behaves is t^?” he 
asked. Others are not se surs. "It is 
unethical for us 1o l^ve ouf tote as 
journalists and become poiticiatts,’’ 
says Kuldip .Nayaf. “Our jp is to 
reflect public qpinkm. Nothi^ nnore. 
Nothing less.” But Nayar intakes a 
distinction. “If aB Mulgaokar did was 
‘sub’ a letter,' then there is no great 
harm. But if the BjqxrtsB urged the 
President to write to thie PM and 
l^contributed to its contents,.' then it is 
^A dear’breach of jotimalisttc editts." 
(In fact, Zaii Singh claims that die 
Express staffer (^ered hrit a dri^ 
without any .sti^ kuggesti^ on lus 
part.) 

Nikhil Chdoravartty, the edtor of 
Maiasiremi, makes anpthe^ 
tka). "It may be aB right- f<^ h(N- 
g^Kikar to tn^ .OQrrectka^^tn dte. 
letter," He saya^’wtit 
skxtal for the Ej^ss to 
the letter ae a scoop widtotff reveal* 
uiB its role in „toe afh# its 
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events clearer to its readers? Apd 
how doae were (ioenkals. finks with 
^ Singh? ' ' . 

Some answers were forthcoming, 
Mu^pokar r^tiied to Bhagat on the 
Zhqiire^s edkori^ jt^ge on 12 De* 
' ceniber. He admitteo having made 
the corrections, arguing that he saw 
^'no reason why (^3 Singh) should 
not take die advice of his friends” Init 
maintained that when he made die 
changes, he* had never met Zafi 
Singh. (He says he met him tivee 
- months later.) In any case, he said, 
Zail Singh chose not to use his draft 
and a tifird version of the letter was 
sent to I^v (this is borne out by an 
examination of the letters). 

As for Zail Singh, he was extreme* 
ly reticent about saying anything at ail 
(“Why rake up dead controversies?” 
he.ai^ed). But finally, he gave Sun¬ 
day his version which is as follows: 
’’F<ff some time. I had been tiikiking 
of writing a letter to Ranv on certain 
constitutional issues wl^h had been 
agitating me. Somel^w, one fooEtan 
Express reporter got winj}. of h and 
c»ne to see me. He was with thkt 
advocate. I don’t remember thea' 
names. They asked me if 1 plaimed fo 
write to tito HH. I said yes. They 
sounded very endnisiastic. Perhaps 
. djey felt ftnaigly on the «ilqect. 
Anyway, twt was the last titneTiaw 
dvcm. 1 got the tetter drafted br.niy 
staff and sent it A day aifter f sent 
the tetter to the PM, a sort of draft 
(^ame . tp me. I .<foh't Idiow who jha^ 
emnxned it Bm k was no^ to hia 
T had already sent the tetter. ! have' 

' '-never eyen met Mulgaokar.” 

Midgaokar would not add anything 
- to bte published article. (“I tefi to 
understand the suddm interest in a 
nine-aionth-oid matter, ” he tdd Sun- 
.Dav.) But the Giani's version 
iqipeared- to dkter fnxn his. Mui- 
.gtohar's arttde suggests that Zafl 
. ^h^il^w anted.'l’tptute the he|pofhis 


<iii s draft givett to hhh.' 

" .mights that tite Expr*^ tefioiter 
.ymiaJsfwyer (puss^ 

'.mnugh'.ftte Giihfi dairoa nm 

«/«: fcnbwtedgei. Nor 'does 





Bhagtt IfintseHtoakes a'somevriiat 
stnrular pdnt: "It is ifnetliipil to first 
participato h^.a pt^tical battte and' to 
then «t in jodgiiatteht over ft in ybur 
ccfitnnm; lykho^ 

. you; anMh. ..sehse^t*^- 'fitr - 
terested fea^y,- rai.argu*^*;-': 

It ism argiimeht that the'Bimtess 
seems unfikeiy to accept, given its 
present etfitorial stance.' Am white 
the ethical controversy rages, the 
other interestkv questions about the 
Eypresifs links with ZaB Singh atill 
remain. Was it Gurumurthy who 
called on the Giani 'and then asked 
Muigapkarfla ‘sob* his draft? Con¬ 
sidering that l^qMvss.hM then 
just exposed Zw )n 

frftqidiig ithe'.first triun. 

acciMUimdfbr the papm’l uwimeiBS 
to hqiftttNl {C^, 

' (IS, 



JusUess tlMfcka? amt HstaiWen 


The CongKSsd) had good reaion to 
he smug. The commisflion’s report 
came as a Mow to the poHdoel 

opponent it fears the most: 
ex>flnance minister VIshwanatti 
Pratap Singh. Singh was iauited 
across the board on technical and 
broad policy grounds for Ms handling 
of the entire Fairfax episode. V.P. 
Singh’s efforts to brii^ bushiest 

to heel had, according to the 
commission, ended up endangering 
the security of the country 


is- ■ 

into sofTie ugly dust-ups which could 
have been avoided. Early, during the 
course of the commission it got into ^ 
row whh TTje Illustrated Weeldy ofindk 
and threatened to prosecute the praga- 
zine for contempt of court. It was only 
later that it discovered that it did not 
have the power to arraign the magazi^ 
for contempt. 

In a way the controversy over the 
report was inevitable. The terms of the 
commission were such that it was forced 
into the middle of a political battlefield 
between the supporters of V,P» Singjh 
and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi Und^ 
the circumstances, there were many— 
especially in the legal world—who fdt 
that the two judges should never have 
sat on the conunission at all. 

Said Pali S. Nariman: "I don’t doubt 
that they have reached their conclusioiis 
honestly. But there was a schism and 
there were bound to be differences/* 
What will happen next as a result xd 
the commission’s report is anyone’s 
guess. Almost certainly, the two men 
who have the mdst to fear are Bhure Lai 
and Pande. 

Wadia, who has been arrested by the 
Central Bureau of investigation once far 
declaring that he was an Mian when he 
checked into the Oberoi Hotel may also 
fod that he has to tread very carefuBy. 
But the Faurfex afiair is not about to blow 
over in a hurry. 

Faraw Makrlalmafi with Pat ra la l i h t ■ 
Chaltai:iaa7llfew Otihi 
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JULY<AUGUST 1986 


Ramnath Gocnka passes on 
some documents relating to 
Reliance Industries to Bhure 
Lai 

SEPTEMBER 1986 

Gufumurthy gives more docu- 
ments on Reliance to Bhuie Lai 



15-19 NOVEMBER 

1986 

Fairfax chief Hershman arrives 
in Delhi and puts up at the 
Oberoi Hotel Nusli Wadia of 
Bombay Dyeing also slays in 
the same hotel for the same 
period Gurumurthy introduces 
Bhure Lai to Hershman at a 
meeting at Taj Mahal Hotel 

21 DECEMBER 
1986-2JANUARY 

1987 

Bhure Lai goes to the USA. 
meets Hershman and his de¬ 
puty Gordon McKay and also 
officials of the US Internal Re¬ 
venue Service 

3JANUARY 1987 

Bhure Lai returns to India 

24 JANUARY 1987 

VP Singh shifted from finance 
to defence ministry 

6 FEBRUARY 1987 

Bhure Lal submits his tour 
report 

10 FEBRUARY 1987 

Vinod Pande receives Bhure 
Lai's report which states that 
Fairfax has been engaged to 
carry out investigations on be¬ 
half of the Government of 
j India 


What the commission found 

A brief guide to Thakkar-Natarajan’s principal findings 


Despite the hundicaps faced by the Thakkatr- 
Natarajan Coniniissioih it has come out with 
some interesting answers to the questions 
raised during the whole Reliance-Wadia- 
GurumurthyShure Lal-V.P. Singh affair. Fol¬ 
lowing are the commissions main conclusions 
in brief: 

How did Bhure Lal meet Guru- 
m murthy? 

A: Gurumuilhy r<tng him up and suggested 
they meet. After the meeting at Hotel Janpath, 
they met again on another four or five 
occasions between July and November 1986. 
Never did they meet in Bhure Lai's office: they 
met in Nehru Park, at the Taj, at the Express 
guesthouse, etc. No records were kept of the 
meetings. And though Bhure Lal passed on 
papers pertaining to Reliance that Gurumurthy 
had given him to the Enforcement Directo¬ 
rate’s Bombay office, no entry was made of 
this. 

Q: How did Bhure Lal hear about 
Fairfax? 

A: Gurumurthy told him. He promised to 
find him a detective agency in US to follow up 
the investigations and then called him and told 
him that Hershman was in Delhi and set up a 
meeting at the Taj. 

Q: Who called Hershman to India? 

A: Gurumurthy certainly knew he was in 
town and there is reason to believe that Nusli 
Wadia stayed at Hershman’s Delhi hotel (The 
Oberoi) during the same period to be with him. 

Q: Did the government 'hire' 

I Hershman? 

A: Not according to what Bhure Lal told the 
commission. Hershman was merely an 'infor¬ 
mer’ (the word that Brahm Dutt was later, to 
repeat). 

Q: Did they at least pay him? 

A: No. if Bhure Lal is to be believed. 
Hershman paid all his own expenses in the 
hope of getting 20 per cent of what he 
recovered for the government. 

Q: Did V.P. Singh know Bhure Lal was 
meeting Hershman? 

A: No. Even revenue secretary Vinod 
Pande did not. 

Q: What did Hershman actually do for 
the government? 


A: Not much. He introduced Bhure Lal to s 
Mr Bruno of the US Internal Revenue Service 
but no other information was ever delivered. 

Q: Why did the chief of India's enforce^ 
ment directorate need to take the help of 
a private detective to meet a US revenue 
ofheial? 

A: Well, according to Bhure Lal, Hershman 
was a former revenue investigator and it was 
because of his intervention that Bruno prom¬ 
ised to help him. 

Q: Is this explanation credible? 

A: Not really. Bruno himself wrote to the 
commission later to say that he'd informed 
Bhure Lal he could not share any information 
with him. 

Q: Why did Bhure Lal give an 'infor- 
meF a letter of authority? 

A: Because the people who they were 
investigating insisted on it. 

Q: Did Bhure Lai also deal with 
Goenka? 

A: Yes. He says that (Joenka phoned him in 
July/August 1986 and sent him 'some material’. 
No record was kept of the 'material'. 

Q: Did Bhure Lal check out Hershman 
and Fairfax before giving them a letter of 
authority? Did he check with the Indian 
embassy in Washington? 

A: No. He took Gurumurthy's word for 
everything. 

Q; Was it normal for the government to 
function in this manner? 

A: No. The commission is appalled. "Is it 
safe ^r consistent with public interest to 
pennft officials^ of the rank of director of 
Enforcement to conduct the affairs of the 
directorate in such a manner?” the report 
asks. It adds: "Particularly distressing is the 
fact that the department functioned in a 
cloak-and-dagger atmosphere of secrecy. 
Meetings take place in hotels and public parks, 
oral talks take place of which no written record 
is made in any file even subsequently,.. Advu^ 
Of interested outsiders fike Shri Gunonurthy is 
taken,.. Can officers come in dose contact of 
businessmen whose own cases may somedav 
require to be probed by that very department? 
... The situation is, prima fade, intolerable.’' 

Q: Was Vinod Pande also involved with 


9 MARCH 1987 

File concerning Fairfax is sent 
out from the finance ministry to 
V.P Singh in the defence 
ministry. Pande notes on the 
file: Raksha Mantri had asked 
me that this file should be 
shown to him also 


11 MARCH 1987 

PM's office calls for the file. 
Pande and Gopi Arora are 
asked to get it back from V.P. 
Singh. V.P. Singh writes on the 
file / did not want the file itself 
but did want to say that I had 
given oral clearance when the 
matter was mentioned to me 
by secretary, revenue. Bhure 


Lal alsq notes that he had oral 
clearance from the revenue 
secretary to engage a foreign 
detective agency. Pande notes 
that the oral clearance per¬ 
tained only to investigations 
into Reliance Industries 

12 MARCH 1987 

Bhure Lal shifted from En¬ 
forcement Directorate 
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the Wadia-Gurumurthy-Goenka com¬ 
bine? 

A: He met Gurumurthy three or four times 
in 1986; Goenka once the same year; and 
Wadia several times from late 1986 to 1986. 
But these meetings, it seems, had little to do 
with Fairfa?c about which he was kept largely in 
the dark by Bhure Lai. 

Q: Did V.P, Singh approve of the hiring 
of Fairfax? 

A: According to Pande, he gave an oral okay 
for the hiring of a foreign detective agency but 
at that stage Bhure Lai had not mentioned 
Fairfax or Hershman to either Pande or Singh. 

In March 1987, after he became defence 
minister, V.P. Singh asked for the relevant file 
which Pande sent him, bypassing normal 
procedures, and Singh put in a note saying that 
he'd approved the decision. 

Q: Does the commission HndicV V.P. 
Singh? 

A; Yes. It is extremely critical of the manner 
in which he let Bhure Lai function. 

Q; What was Nusli Wadia’s role in this? a 

A: According to the commssion “it woula 
appear that the director of enforcement and 
the finance ministry were made the instru¬ 
ments to serve the purpose of Shri Wadia.” 

Q: Was Hershman, Wadia*s guest at 
the Oberoi? 

A: Not in the strict financial sense. Hersh- 
nrum paid his own bill. But in the print-out of 
Hershman's booking at the Oberoi, it says, 
“Company name: Bombay Dyeing.” Plus, 
somebody asked the hotel to extend VIP facili¬ 
ties to him. (It is unlikely that the Oberoi woudl 
have done this on its own, Hershman had 
never been there before.) Plus Wadia’a own 
hotel biy for that period has been 'misplaced' 
by both Bombay Dyeing and the Oberoi. 

Q: What about Wadia*s claim that a 
business rival inserted ^Bombay Dyeing^ 
in the print-out against Hershman's 
name? 

A: Unbelievable, says the commission. All 
the infmmation in the print-out comes from 
Hershman himself. He was also shown a bill on 
which it was made clear that hisf'companyname’ 
was shown as Bombay Dyeing. He does not 
seem to have objected. 

Q: Does the commission think Wadia 
and Uer^man^s Oberoi stays were con¬ 
nected? 

A: Yes- It feels that the evidence is 


substantial. Further it accuses Wadia and the 
Oberoi of deliberately suppressing the bill for 
Wadia's stay because ‘there is something in the 
bill which Erectly links Bombay Dyeing and 
Wadia with the stay of Shri Hershman. No 
other inference is possible.' It goes further. 
“The evidence leaves no room for doubt that 
the visit of Shri Hershman to New Delhi was 
sponsored by Shri Wadia," 

Q: if Wadia already knew Hershman 
then why couldn't he have hired him 
himself without involving Bhure Lai? 

A: Because some of the US companies who I 
had information about Reliance (Du Pont and 
Chemtex) refused to collaborate with the 
investigation unless it had the backing of the 
Government of India. As Hershman told The 
State^ian on 4 June, 1987, “It is easier to 
conduct (an) investigation for the Government 
of India. Working for private individuals and 
groups does not give the same access.” 

Q: Did Hershman really agree to work 
for free in return for a reward later? 

A: The commission doesn't think so. Hersh^ 
man has said that he usually charges on an 
hourly basis or on a fixed price basis. Why 
would he waive this rule and incur such huge 
travel, hotel and miscellaneous expenses on 
the basis of oral (no commitment was made in 
writing) assurance from Bhure Lai that he 
would get a reward if the evidence he collected 
was concrete enough to result in the guilt of his 
targets being established.? 

Q: Did Wadia pay him, then? 

A: The commission suspects as much but 
can't prove it. 

Q: Was Goenka involved with Bhure 
Lal-Gurumurthy-Hershman? 

A: In a sympathetic article in Statesman on 
20 March, 1987, Arun Shourie was quoted as 
saying that Goenka, Gurumurthy, Bhure Lai 
and Pande had met a representative of Fairfax 
to see if the agency could be hired by the 
government The following day, the States¬ 
man ‘clarified’ that no such meeting had taken 
place. As the ‘clarification' was not written by 
the reporter, who authored the original article, 
the commission asked the Statesman to 
reveal who had WTitten the first piece. Then, it 
could find out from the reporter whether 
Shourie had really said all this. The Statesman 
refused to reveal his name. So, the commis¬ 
sion has been unable to come to any conclu¬ 
sion. 
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13 MARCH 1987 

Raid on Indian Express and 
Gurumurthy arrested 

31 MARCH 1987 

Lok Sabha debates Fairfax 
issue 

4 APRIL 1987 

Rajiv Gandhi announces his 
decision to order a probe 


7 APRIL 1987 

Judicial panel with terms of 
reference announced 

12 APRIL 1987 

V P Singh resigns - 
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Peerless announces a 
golden opportunity for 
holders of 
lapsed certificates. 


New special revival scheme for 
revival of old and lapsed certifi¬ 
cates under table nos 2, 2A, 4, 
4A and 4B but matured be¬ 
tween 1.1.1980 and 30.11.1987. 

Let us say for example, that you had 
purchased one Peerless' certificate under 
Table 2/15 years at a half yearly subscription 
of Rs.25/- on .lartuary 1, l‘)7(.) for an endow¬ 
ment sum of Rs. 1(K)()/- lh>wover, since you 
discontinued the certificate after paying 
three half yearly instalments within the 
original date of maturity, which was January 
1, 19S5, (his certificate stood lapsed. 

Today, if you want to revive your (.Id and 
lapsed certificate, you can do so under this 
new Special Revival Scheme by paying one 
half yearly instalment (Rs.25/-) on January 


1, 1988. Thus your four half yearly instal¬ 
ments will stand paid. The revised date of 
maturity will be July 1. 2fK)l and your last 
half yearly instalment will be due on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 2(K)1. 

This golden opportunity is yours, 
effective from December 1,1987 until 
further notice. For details please 
contact your nearest Peerless Branch 
Office, Agent or Field Officer. 

Security of your savings with 
Peerless 

Certificate holders’ fund is invested in Gov¬ 
ernment custody, in the shape of GP Notes, 
Bonds and Fixed Deposits in Nationalised 
Banks. Other investments are as per the 
guidelines laid down by Government author¬ 
ities. 


The Company has announced a waiver of interest for 
subscriptions due in 1985 and 1986 if deposited by 
31.12.1987. For details contact your nearest Peerless Office, 

Agent or Field Officer. 







The Peerless General Finance & Investment Ca Ltd. 

Peerless Bhavan 3 Esplanade East Calcutta 700 069 
India's largest non-banking savings Company 


Jl keep six honest serving men; 

(They taught me all I know). 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who** 



Like Kipling, wc send rhem over land and sea, 
wc send them cast and west and north and south - 
m an effort to put our resources and connections to the 
advantage of our customers. And in doing so offer 
a package that is both competitive and as good as any. 

When you come to us with an engineering 
problem, we give it all we have. Wc question, 
we consider, and then put our best people - trained and 
experienced engineers - on the job. 

Solutions follow, naturally. 

Not surprising, because Batliboi have been around 
for almost a century and there’s very little in engineering 
that we haven’t answered. All of which adds up to a 
picture; a total picture of an engineering 
company that can be summed up **In Just six words** 


BATLIBOI For a century, the engbteers* engineers 


Viachmc Tools 

Industnai & Material Handling Equipment 
Environmental Enginecnng 
Agricultural Equipment 
Airconditioning dc Refrigeration 
Project Engineering 


OBMrieos 








“My husband uses 
Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer 
because his doctor 
told him to. 




, p' v;y. 



because it dW Stop 
his hair toss.' 
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*It is not a toilet i>reparatian 


“I was so impressed with Keo-Karpin Hair 
Vitalizer.'* It really works! Our doctor told my 
husband that Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer is a unique 
scientific formula based on extensive research. It 
provides all the essential proteins, co-enzymes and 
vitamins for strengthening hair roots, stops hair 
loss and prevents dandruff 
Well 1 know, it’s certainly doing wonders for my 
hair UX)!” 

Here’s an excerpt from the research report: 

“66.66% gave excellent and 33.33% gave good 
results vHth complete disappearance of dandruff 
in all cases and neariy cent per cent stoppage of 
fall of hair...So, success rate with Keo-lb^in Hair 
Vitalizer may be stated to be cent per cent.” 

Indian Medical Gazette 118,223 (1984) 

The Ipfov^ scientific way 
to prevent hair loss. 

Dey's Medical. Care you can trust. 










Sri Lanka: 
India’sYieiiiam? 

Was the decision of the Indian government to send 
troops to Sri Lanka to crush the Tamil militants a wise 
one? Why has the Tamil and the Sinhala alike 
lost faith in the IPKF? 

K 

' 

V avuniya in the north of Sn green countryside, yet stands out de- 
Ivanka was once a bustling fiantly, is the drab olive green of the 
town. But that was a long time Indian soldiers manning the checkpoints 
ago, “much before the Indian nnd patrolling the village roads m jeeps. 


! ' ^ 

V avuniya in the nprth of Sn 

Ivanka was once a bustling 
town. But that was a long time 
ago, “much before the Indian 
soldiers came,” as K. Selvar- 
atnam, a carpenter, commented. 'Foday, 
Vavuniya, almost halfway between Col¬ 
ombo and Jaffna on the Colombo-Jaffna 
Road, wears a deserted look. Life has 
not stopi)ed—it dot's not in any town 
with a large population depending on 
agriculture—and this Sri Lanka town is 
no exception. 

But th€^' exteriorcalm is cosmetic. A 
few miles outside the town, the one 
dominant colour which merges with the 
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green countryside, yet stands out de¬ 
fiantly, IS the drab olive green of the 
Indian soldiers manning the checkpoints 
and patrolling the village roads in jeeps. 
A passenger on ^he Mitsubishi minibus 
who has been ffkrced to get down and go 
througli the exacting security check can 
barely hide his disgust, he spits on the 
road as soon as the Indian jawan, who is 
going through the identity papers, turns 
his back. 

The passenger’s reaction is neither 
unsual nor uncalled for. A similar feeling 
is palpable in almost every town in Sn 
Lanka and the mood in the small island is 
one of belligerence and hate. The target 


Armi and ammunWon aaUad from Tamil 
rebals In Jaffna and (inaat) the signing of me 
Sri Lanka Accord ____ 

for Sinhala and Tamil alike is the “ugly 
Indian” 

How have things come to ^ueb a pass:' 
Only a few months ago, the Indian Peace 
Keeping Force (IPKF) had been hailed 
as the saviour of the 'Iannis and wel¬ 
comed on the island with hugs and 
handshakes. Today, the IPKF has been 
christened the ‘Innotenl People Killing 
Force’. ITe reason is not hard to find. 
I'he war against the Tamil I'lgers has 
bt'en more of a shadowy conflict than 
anything else. And in the oiteiisive, 
more civilians than terronsts have been 
killed. Despite the claims ol the IPKl’ 
that a Luge number of 'lainil cu^riilias 
have surrendert'cl or been killed, die wai 
IS far Irom over. Instead, the ligei or 
“the boys” as they have come to be 
known, have meitt'd into rhe hills and 
forest. Every day, they venture out,^ 
striking death and tenor. I he II^Kh 
tried to woo them with a 48diour 
ceasefire and the promises of rehabiJita- 
. 






Hisnotontythesheliing 
that has aKemited the 
Tamils. Peritaps, what 
‘‘shocked theTamls and 
even some Sinhaias,'* said 
aseniorJayewardene 
cabinet menAer,‘Sins the 
s^ of Tamds queueh^ up 
forashqilespoonofniiik 
powder from the Indian 
troops” 



Tamil extramists near Jaffna : atfff realatance 


tion but notlun^ has lured the 1'ij^ers out 
of their hideouts. 

I'he “Indians came to salvage the 
situation and win the hearts of Tamil and 
Sinhala alike/’ said a veteran lournalist in 
Sn I-anka wlio did not like to be naiiKHi. 
“Instead," he said with more than a 
touch of sadness, “the Indians find j 
themselves in a precarious position.” j 
The Sinhala thinks that the Indian fort cs - 
are on the island to take over tiie | 
country while the Tamil teels that the : 
situation was much better under the Sri ' 
Lankan regime. “At least then, the [ 
'I'amils knew who the enemy was,” said , 
he. 1 

It has been a traumatic eight months i 
■ for the ordinary lamil. He had grown 
up in conditions which led him to hate 
the Sinhala not merely for denying him 
nghts but also ror lerronsing mm. At me 
height of the campaign of terror un¬ 
leashed against imiocent Tamils came 
tlie offensive by the Sri Lankan anned 
forces on Vadamarachi. It began on a 
Sunday night~~24 May-and 8.000 
troops aided by six Siamaichetti planes 
and 28 helicopter gunsliips, killed a large ! 
number of Tamils. .Who else could the | 
Tamils look to for help except India? 
They found solace in Rajiv (iandhi who 
held out a thinly veiled warning to the 
government of J.R. Jayewardene. 

But the tables were soon turned in 
tact, barely a month later. In an about- 
face, Rajiv Gandhi, the very man who 
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had spoken out publicly (alter the Vada¬ 
marachi operations, he had said; “By 
mercilessly bombing a defenceless peo¬ 
ple and spreading misery on the basis ot 
only elhnic differences, Sn Lanka is 
pulling its unity and integrrty in jeopar¬ 
dy. From the rubble and the ashes there 
can only ansc the total alienation of an 
entire people, a more determined mili¬ 
tancy, more extreme options ’), shook 
hands with President Jayewardene and 
put his signature on the Indo-Sn Lankan 
peace accord. 

'Fhe Tamil-at least those with 

LTl'K leanings, and there are many of 
them could not get over the shock of 
having been left friendless. 1 o add to his 
miseries, the Il'Kh' started its opera¬ 
tions against the Tigers. 'I'o begin with, 


the n*KF launched its campaign by 
closing down two 1'amil publications in 
Jaifna: Mumsoli and the Uanninisu. 'fhen 
came the shelling in which “more inno 
I c ent people than guerrillas died” accoid- 
i mg to a Tamil social worker. fHe, like 
I numerous others in Sri Lanka, did not 
wish to be named because the nature of 
Ins work has already brought him into 
direct conflict with hardcore elements in 
I the LITE who think he has been 
collaborating with the IPKF to help his 
I brethren.) 

The 'I'arnil was not wrong. People m 
I tlie north and east of the island seem to 
! have cultivated an uncanny sense ot 
I timing in their battle for life. A few miles 
, outside Vavumya, as the minibus car- 
I rying passengers to Jaffna neared a 
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Accord, w« have got 
ourselves Into more 
trouble than we can reeHjr 
haiNRe.Asa$riLankM 
Tamil commented: ‘^our 
Prime Mbdster or whoever 
has advised him has come 
upwithafire*Aghting, 
short'termsoiudonin^ 
Lanlui^ 


IPKf •okflertatabunk^rsvtupIntMheiitof Juffnaaftorthtytook control :aro they really In char9e7 


bend, tlie ‘'Pok" of the mortar dropping 
into the firing tube was clearly discenii- 
ble amidst the chatter of rapid machine* 
guri fire. No sooner was the sound 
heard than the bus stopped and a famil 
rushed out for cover. “The powerful 
shelling by the IPKF is dillicult to avoid. 
One doesn’t really know where it is 
coming from. At least when the Lankan 
planes were dropping their bombs, one 
could see them falling and take cover, “ 
said the 1'amil. 

It IS not only the shelling that has 
alienated the Tamils. Perhaps, what 
“shocked the Tamils and even some 
Sinhalas,” said a seiuor Jayewardene 
cabinet member, “was the sight of 
Tamils queueing up for a single spiw^n ot 
milk powder from the Indian troops". 


i 'fhe story goes that a senior 'famil | 
I politician in Madras rang up someone in i 
, Delhi to protest the “single spoon of milk ' 
! powder affair". Delhi’s “arrogant atti- 
: tude" was summed up when the official , 
' told the 'famil leader that the Indian 
I troops had not given one teaspoonful of , 
I milk, but three teaspoons. 

I t the milkpowder incident is any in¬ 
dication of India's altitude towards the i 
; Tamils of Sri Lanka, what has caused , 
further concern to the Sinhalas is the 
! involvement of Indians in the internal 
i administration of the country. After five 
i weeks of operations, which not only left , 
a large number of Tamils but also a few 
hundred Indian soldiers dead, the Indian 
government sent doclors, nurses and 



Tlie'*lndiaiiscaiiieto 
salrageibesituationaiKl 
win fhe hearts of TamS and 
Sinhaiaaiike,*$aida 
veteran joum^t in Sri 
Lanka, instead,” he said, 
ibeiiidiansfind 
thenselveiinaprecarious i 
^'position”. I 


civil servants into Jaffna, apparently to 
help in the smooth functioning of the 
administration. “If there is peace, as you 
mainlam there is in Jaffna." said one 
cabinet minister who is a well-known 
Sinhala chauvinist, “why do wc need to 
send in bureaucrats? Doctors and nurses 
I can accept, but why bureaucrats?" he 
questioned. To top it all. there have 
been reports that a Doordarshan trans¬ 
mission centre has been set up in Jaffna, 
ostensibly to counter the LTfE’s anti- I 
IPKF propaganda. 

Only a few days ago, the commander 
of the IPKF in Sn i.anka, Major-General 
llarkirat Singh, created a furore in the 
Sri Lankan Parliament by stating that he 
and his men took their orders only from 
India and not Sn Lanka. The Sri Lanka 
government retaliated and said that the 
Indian soldiers w'ere in the island at the 
invitation of the Sri Lankan government j 
and that President Jayewardene was in j 
command as the conimander-m-chief of I 
the armed forces. Such statements have j 
often led Sri Lankans- Sinhalese and j 
Tamils alike—to question Indian journal- | 
ists: What is India’s game plan?” : 

The reply to that question was best 
answered by the Sn Lankan cabinet 
minister. “No one dues anything for 
nothing," he said and continued, “India 
seems to have taken great pains to gain 
nothing." Despite our best intentions, 
the nortliern and eastern parts of Sri 
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Travel Planner'88 


for those who want more 
from travel than just travel 


Travel Planner'88 — a 200 page 
publication, published every year in 
January, available at only Rs 40 It’s an 
instant information mine on more than 60 
cities hotel rates, local transport, airports, 
airlines, entertainment, eating out and other 
essential aspects of travel 


And you can 

get it an -■ 

if you subscribe to Destination India 
magazine at Rs 120 for 12 issues You can 
book your Travel Planner '88 now. or for 
only an additional Rs. 80, ensure a year 
long subscription to India’s most popular 
travel magazine. Either way, it is a bargain 

Destination India, the magazine for 
business and leisure travel Unique with its 
holiday options, hotel and airline 
information, travel tips, helpful international 
guidelines and suggestions. 


More so. for it is brought to you by 
specialists in travel communications, 
associated with state and central 
governments, and other sectors of the 
travel industry. 


Yes, I’d like to subscribe for 
Travel Planner ’88/Destination India and 
my Cheque/M 0./Draft for Rs 40/120 is 
enclosed 

Name__ 

Address __ 


* Note ' For outstation cheques, please 
add Rs 4/- payable as bank charges 

Mail to ‘ 

CROSS SECTION 
PUBLICATION PVT. LTD. 

F-74, Bhagat Singh Market, 

New Delhi-110 001. 

Phone: 351074,351842 
Telex : 031-63485 CSP IN 
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Lanka will continue' to be administered 
by Indian troops. Since there is no 
likelihood of a cessation of hostilities 
between Indians and the Tigers, the 
question that arises is: will the Tamils of 
the Northern and Eastern Provinces 
submit to the armed rule of the IPKF? 
Already, human rights organisations 
have been clamouring about the loss of 
civil liberties of the Tamils. As time goes 
by, the demand will snowball. 

Both sides realised quite some time 
ago that the war is going to be a long, 
drawn-out one. When in the middle of 
November, there was a demand for a 
unilateral cease-fire, perhaps no one 
wanted it more than the Tigers. They 
were naturally the weaker of the two 
and a cease-fire would do them g<x)d. No 
one, however, expected them to put up 
their charter of demands: a precondition 
to any ceasefire. It meant a return to the 
pre-lO October position. This was un¬ 
acceptable to India. For Jaffna could not 
be handed over once again to the Tigers. 

If that was done it would endanger the 
lives of all other communities except the 
lamils of the area. Nevertheless, the 
ce,ase-fire came on 21 November. 

At the end of the 48-hour period, the 
IPKF started its operations again. 

There are •any number of theories 
doing the rounds in CoIomlK^ regarding 
the cease-fire. One theory has it that the 
IPKF* was aware of the demands of the ^ 
Tigers and knew that the 48-hour cease¬ 
fire would be utilised by them to get ouL 
of the area with their men and materials. 
This, goes the theory, was the reason 
why the IPKF so hesitantly agreed to 
the cease-fire. Another argument says 
that the IPKF" wanted the 18 Indian 
soldiers who had been captured by the I 
Tigers back before a cease-fire was 
agreed upon. 

Whatever the theories, according to 
knowledgeable sources on hotli sides, 
India and the LITE wanted a cease-fire. 
F2ach had its own reasons. On the part of 
the Tigers, they said they would lay 
down their arms in tliree phases: first in 
the Peninsula and later on in the other 
parts. The Indians would not agree to 
such nonsense. If at all the Tigers 
wanted to lay down their arms, all of 
them would have to do it together or not 
at all. According to the Tigers, this was 
a stab in the back. The IPKF was 
following double standards. “Why have 
they let the other guerrilla groups carry 
their arms and flaunt it about in open 
places?” said a Tiger spokesman. This 
was confirmed by many Tamils from 
Jaffna. According to them, armed men 
belonging to the PLOT and Three Stars 
were collaborating with the IPKF point¬ 
ing out and raiding Tiger hideouts. This 
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Titfeit has bem more than a 
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is perhaps one of the reasons why there 
are no Tigers in Jaffna town, and the 
only time they are seen are when they 
come in for a raid. 

The IPKF turning a Nelson's eye to 
the activities of the other guerrilla bands 
is one of the factors which has contri¬ 
buted to the loss in credibility of the 
Indian government. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than the passionate letter 
written by R. Narendran, a Sn I.^nkan 
Tamil teaching in the college of agricul¬ 
ture in King Faisal University, Saudi 
Arabia, to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 
Writes Mr Narendran: “I am writing tliis 
letter as a son and a brother whose 
mother and younger brother were cal¬ 
lously murdered by the IRKF' at Navat- 
kuli, Jaffna...The fact that they were 
summoned out and shot point-blank at 
close range without any questions being 
asked speaks volumes of the brutality 
and utter disregard for human lives 
displayed by the Indian army. “ Strange¬ 
ly, today an ordinary Tamil looks not to 
an Indian armyman for help but to a Sri 
Lankan. 


months after signing the Record, India 
has still not kept its part of the bar¬ 
gain. .. Any further delay or prevarication 
(on the part of India) will amount to a 
betrayal of trust” 

But is India really responsible for the 
delay? To begin with, it is widely 
believed that we stepped in at a time 
when Sri Lanka was on the verge of 
inviting foreign troops to solve the Tamil 
problem. 

However in getting through with the 
Accord we have got ourselves into more 
trouble than we can really handle. As a 
Sri Lankan Tamil commented: ”Your 
Primd Minister or whoever has advised 
him has come up with a fire-fighting 
short-term solution in Sri J^anka. ” Indian 
foreign policy has hitherto believed in 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
a country. Nor do we believe in dominat¬ 
ing a country^ or its people. 

If the Accord has to be implemented 
in letter and spirit, we have to crush the 
Tamil rniliUints, who have been battling 
for a “just” cause. In so doing we will 
also be putting pressure on ordinary 
Tamils who have been supporting the 
militants. Can we take the risk of 
dominating an entile people? To add to 
that, the strong anti-India, Sinhala 
chauvinists do not wish the success of 
the Accord. In the circumstances, the 
IPKF can only hope of swiftly paring the 
claws of the Tigers by capturing them 
with their amis -“rather than destroying 
the guerrilla amiies. 'I here is a lobby in 
Delhi which believes that if Pirabhakaran 
and his Tigers are annihilated, Sri Lanka 
might pose difficulties in keeping its end 
of the bargain by granting autonomy In 
the Taimls of the north and east. 


W here then does it all leave us? We 
trjed to woo the Tigers with sops 
and more sops but it has, till now, been 
fruitless. Our discomfiture at the hands 
of the Tigers has been more than a 
source of amusement to the Sri Lanka 
press. Gloated the Sun in an editorial 
titled, The futility of courting Tigers: 
“Even in the aftennath of the fallout | 
from this futile (48-hQur ceasefire) oxer- I 
cise, India has now come up with 
another carrot, big and fleshy, with 
plenty of incentives. They seem to be 
running in circles trying to win the 
hearts and minds of these terrorists.” 
The editorial went on in the same vein to 
say that under the conditions of the 29 
July Indo-Sri Lanka Accord, the two 
signatories had certain commitments to 
fulfil. While Sri Lanka had completed its 
task, “mighty India, for its part, had 
pledged it would ensure the militants laid 
down their arms and adhered to the 
provisions of the accord. Four full 


; 'Fhe battle in Sri Lanka, therefore, is 
I far from won. Instead, mini fronts have 
i come up within our country. One such 
front “t!K)Ugh political till dale —Ks being 
led by the DMK chief M. Karunanidhi 
who ha.s been whipping up Tamil senti¬ 
ments. Now that AIADMK supremo and 
Tamil Nadu chief minister M.(L 
Ramachandran has sided with Rajiv (ian- 
dhi and the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord 
! Karunanidhi hopes to win Tanlil hearts 
I by embarrassing MGR and New Delhi. 

I The only way out of the rnorass is the 
c^ipture of 33-year old J'lger leadci 
; Veliipillai Pirabhakaran, who has a price 
I of Rs 10 lakhs on his head. Tlie pru e is 
small compared to his pohtH.al wfirlh. 
The questions that must be uppemiost 
in the minds of the IPKF coninianders in 
I Sri Lanka now i.s. how long will he be 
i able to evade his pursuers.^ Will he come 
out and challenge the il^KF or will he sit 
I back and wait for them to c:orne to him? 

I TIrthankar Ghosh, recentty in Sri Urnka 
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Why accords fail 

All llie agremients signed hy Rajiv (jlandhi were between unequal partners 


1 985 was one of the best IIuiiks that 
happened to India for a Jong 
time. At least that is what we 
believed then. A young and dynamK’ 
Prime Minister promised “a govern* 
ment that works faster”, and was as good as fiis 
word. Within months of his taking over he signed 
the Punjab accord and a grateful nation heaved a 
sigh of relief. This was soon followed by the 
Assam accord, and we all knew’ the Mizoram 
accord was already under his belt. Tired and 
dispirited by the machinations and prejudices of 
the older generation of politicians, Kajiv Gandhi's 
openness and style of woiking was a refreshing 
change. 

There is not the least doubt that Kajiv (iandhi 
went about his job with the utmost sincerity and 
kept national interests above party interests in 


Arjun Singh, Sant Longowal 
and Rajiv Gandhi: the 
axtremist backlash 
continuas 



resolving the Punjab and Assam tangles. When 
he accepted the defeat in the Punjab Assembly 
elections with the remark that though the 
Congress(I) had lost, yet the nation had won, it 
became obvious that the days of confrontationist 
politics were over. 

Unfortunately, the national euphoria and ex¬ 
ultation of 1985 are long past and the Indian skies 
are again overcast with ominous clouds. Be that 
as it may, Rajiv Gandhi's original impulses, no 
doubt, were generous and sincere. ^Phe accords 
that he signed pertained to very intractable and 
ticklish issues wliich had become festering sores 
on our body politic. The signing of these accords 
was botli an act of faith and courage. But how is 
it that all his major accords have turned sour? 
Does it point to a “fatal flaw” at their core or 
were the issues involved ab initio insoluble? 

The first point to be noted is that all these 


We made the same 
mistake in Sri Lanka 
asweifidinPunjaiK 
signinga 
government level 
agreement without 
first securing 
adequate acceptance 
oftheLTTE 


accords were between unequal partners: while 
one party was a sovereign government, the 
other was only a voluntary organisation repre¬ 
senting a popular movement. This is true not 
only of Punjab and Assam, but of Sri Lanka too. 
The contending parties in Sri Lanka are India and 
Sri Lanka on one side and the militant Tamil 
Tigers on the other, the formal Indo-Sri Lankan 
agreement being more of illusion. The electoral 
understanding with Farooq Abdullah in Jammu 
and Kashmir also falls in this category. 

Accords of this nature have a very special 
feature which seems to have been largely 
ignored by us So far as the Indian government is 
concerned, the position is quite clear and simple: 
our Prime Minister carries the authonty of a 
sovereign state when he signs an accord and 
there is a vast and well-established infrastruc¬ 
ture to. implement it. On the other side, there is 
the leader of a voluntary organisation who 
undertakes to commit himself on behalf of his 
followers. 

In view of these constraints, the leader of a 
popular movement runs a much graver risk in 
signing an accord than does the executive head 
of a sovereign state. It is obvious that he 
possibly cannot clear in advance all the terms of 
such aft accord with his followers and would have 
to spend quite sometime persuading them to 
accept those provisions wjiere he had to make 
some compromise in the process of give-and- 
take of a settlement. Implicit in this process is 
the ris)c that some influential sections of his 
organisation may repudiate the accord and leave 
him hanging precariously in mid-air. To under¬ 
stand the psychology of a person who holds his 
death in his jaws in the form of a cyanide capsule, 
we have to reshape our notions of rational 
behaviour and rework our responses and ex¬ 
pectations accordingly. 

This bein^ the case, it is wholly impractical to 
fix a tight time-schedule for implementing va¬ 
rious provisions of such an accord. This point 
was amply driven home by the Punjab accord. 
Yet, we pledged the cessation of all hostilities 
within 48 hours and surrender of all arms by the 
Tamil militants within 72 hours of the signing ol 
the Sri Lankan accord. This was on the face of it 
an impossible provision, ‘flven if the LTTE 
militants were captive servants of Pirabhakaran, 
such a time-schedule could never have been 
observed. After aU, these miliUuits were sprefid 
far and wide in sm^ ^oups and it'wsji^ie'easy 
task to reach them in their forest hideouts, 
persuade them to accept ail the provisions of the 
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accord and then come out and travel long 
distances to hand over their arms at designated 
points. 

In its eagerness to sign accords, the govern¬ 
ment has overlooked tlie most basic element for 
their success: accords are signed not on paper, 
but in the hearts of men. In concluding an 
agreement with Sant LongowaJ, the government 
took it for granted that the Punjab accord was a 
fait accompli simply because the Prime Minister 
had put his seal on its beside that of the Sant. 
Similarly, signing a document with President 
Jayewardene was supposed to be binding not 
only on India and Sri Lanka, but the Tamil 
militants too. The crucial fact that no accord 
would succeed unless the militants in Punjab or 
Sri Lanka also subscribed to it was conveniently 
overlooked. We made the same mistake in Sri 
Lanka as we did in Punjab: signing a government 
level agreement without first securing adequate 
acceptance of the LTTE. 

Secondly, whereas the signing of an accord is 
only a symbolic gesture, it acquires substance 
only through meticulous implementation. When 
hostilities did not cease in Sn Lanka within 48 
hours and the Tamil militants did not surrender 
arms within 72 hours, the government casually 
explained that it would take a little more time for 
these formalities to be completed It was the 
same case in Punjab: none of the provisions with 
a specific time-limit was adhered to and the 
transfer of Chandigarh is still pending despite 



Perhaps it is in 
Jammu and Kashmir 
that we have to pay 
the heaviest price for 
ourweaknetttoact 
as the'big brother'. 
FarooqAbdidlahwas 
an established ieader 
of the Kashmiris and 
he had learnt to play 
the secular card witt 
astuteness 


three postponements. As for the Assam accord, 
PrafuUa Kumar Mahanta is still complaining that 
“whatever promises Rajiv made to us have been 
flouted”. 

Lastly, we must remember that the weakest 
accord is the one signed from a position of 
strength. The American role notwithstanding, 
Sri Lanka would not have signed this accord if 
the Indian presence and pressure were not 
there. And having brought Jayewardene to the 
negotiating table, we should have resisted the 
temptation of sending Indian troops to Sri Lanka. 
This step inunediately cast us in the role of an 
occupation force and greatly damaged Jayewar- 
dene's position in the eyes of his countrymen. 

In the case of Punjab, the central government 
totally compromised the position of Sunit Singh 
Bamala in the eyes of the Sikh masses by 
resorting to backseat driving and praising him 
frequently for his secular stance. 

Perhaps it is in Jammu and Kaslimir that we 
may have to pay the heaviest price for our 
weakness to act as the 'big brother’, Farooq 
Abdullah was an established leader of the 
Kashmiris and he had leanit to play the secular 
card with astuteness. But the so-called friendly 
accord has turned him into a courtier of the Delhi 
darbar in the eyes of the proud Kashmiris. 
Consequently, lie is fast losing his njass base and 
the Muslim United Front is gaming in strength 
by the day. a 

The author is a former I & B aecreiary 
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JUDtCiARt 


The Bar vs the Bench 

Are lawyers misusing provisions of Article 32 and burdening the Supreme 
Court with cases purportedly involving violations of fundamental rights? 


fe- 

is-; 

- 


A re the fundamental nghts 
enshnned in the Constitu¬ 
tion providing a convenient 
cover for greedy lawyers 
bent upon dressing up the 
cases of their wealthy clients as viola¬ 
tions ol fundamental nghts.-* I'he Sup¬ 
reme Court appears to think so. In a few 
recent judgements, Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tices have decried the tendency ot 
lawyers to push theii' ca>ses to the 
Supreme Court when they am get the 
same relief from the High Courts. Bog¬ 
ged down with a huge backlog of ponding 
cases, the Supreme Court has sug¬ 
gested that lawyers should be disenmi- 
nating in using Article 32 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, which guarantees the right to 
petition the Supreme Court m cases of 
fundamental rights violations. 

The lawyers, predictably, are far from 
.^pleased. On 12 November this year, the 
.Supreme Court Bar Association, in a 
wstrongly-wrirded resolution, claimed that 
;the ri^t to petition the Supreme Court 
^ under Article 32 could not, under any 
circumstances, be “taken away, abro- 
. labridged or curtailed by any 

judicial i)ronouncement’'. The resolution 
chared in so many words, that the 
judiciary was not adhering to the "oath of 
allegiance'" that it had taken under the 
Constitution not to allow anv curtailment 
or abrogation of guaranteed fundamental 
fifijtts. 

Shocked by this accusation, Supreme 



Court justices have retreated in pique. 
Last fortnight, in what is being termed 
as an unprecedented instance, judges of 
the Supreme Court refused to attend the 
26 November Constitution Day celebra¬ 
tions. 'Lhis decision was communicated 
tc» the president of tlie Supreme Court 
Bar Association just two days prior to 
the function. Though the judges did not 
offer any reason for staying away, it 
seems clear that the provocation was 
the Bar Association's resolution. 

'Fhat relations have soured between 
the Bar and the Bench is increasingly 
evident in the irate asides and noisy 
scenes in the court campus. “It was a 
propertied man in a tax case...What 
wrong did we do by asking him to go to 
the High Court?” an indignant Justice 
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E.S. Venkataramaiah is reported to have 
remarked after the critical resolution 
was passed by the lawyers. 

Justice Venkataramaiah had every^ 
reason to be indignant. For, it was a 
judgement passed by him and Justice 
K.N. .Singh that had caused all the 
flutter. The contentious case was label¬ 
led, “P.N. Kumar versus Municipal Cor¬ 
poration of Delhi”. The petition had been 
filed by the Slddhartha Continental Hotel 
challenging the assessment of the rate¬ 
able value of its property by the municip¬ 
al corporation. The hotel's lawyers 
advised that the petition be filed under 
Article 32, as that would give quick 
access to the crowded Supreme Court. 

Justice Venkataramaiah and Justice 
Singh, before whom the case came up, 
asked the petitioners to go to the High 
Court under Article 226 on the ^ound 
that it was a better forum for stuch cases, 
llie Judges argued that the scope of the 
powers of the High Court under Article 
226 of the Constitution is wider than the 
scope;^of the powers of the Supreme 
Court;Mnder Article 32. 'rherefore, the 
court rilled, if the parties can get relief in 
the High Court, why should they burden 
the Supreme. Court? The Judges also 
remarked that the High Court had their 
own ^ .""high” i traditions and eminent 
lawyers aw the capacity of these petite 
ou^t to jbd; harness^, or else 
initiative W tfie High Courts would 
Sidfer. What the judges were trying to 





I stress jn their order was that the 
I Supreme Court had no time even to 
! dispose of cases which have been de¬ 
luded by it, and that a lage number of 
cases were pendin> 2 ; for the last lb 
years. 

J ustice Venkataramaiah and Justice 
Sindh’s ruling is not an isolated inst¬ 
ance. Of late there is a growing feeling in 
I the Supreme Court that the pnivisions 
' under Article 32 are being misused. 

I Ingenious lawTers are turning ordinary 
1 grievances into cases of vit»lation of 
fundamental rights Another judgement 
delivered recently, and which curiously 
enough did not attnict miiih publu' 
notice, foivvaided much the same argu¬ 
ments as Justice Venkatarainaiah's and 
Justice vSingh’s. 

justice M.P, 'I'hakkar and Justice 
H.C. Kav in the case of “Kaniibha 
j Bhiahinluitt vs the Slate of Ciuiarat*' 
involving Article .'12. itiled that “reasons 
i good and subsUnliai exist lor directing 
! the petitUiners to approach the con- 
j cerned High Court in the fust instance 
I instead of knot king at the doors of this 


. % 


Murtidhar Bhandare, presMentof 
the Supreme Court Bar Association, 
and other advocates think that a 
citizen’s right to approach the 
Mghost court, if he fools that Ms 
tiffldamontai r^ has been 
chaH^ed, cannot be quosthmod 


court Straightaway." The judges gave an 
interesting though somewhat long- 
winded illustration to prove their point: 
“Suppose there is only one national 
hospital established especially for per¬ 
forming open heart surgery which can¬ 
not be perfbnned elsewhere in any of 
the 18 regional hospitals. What will 
happen to the patients needing such 
surgei>\ if the national hospital, which 
alone is specially equipped for this type 
of surgery, thrpws its doors wide open 
also for patiente^uffetpg from other 
ailments who can by any and 
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every one of the 18 regional hospitals.^ 
More particularly, when the patu^nts 


j only throngf) a special leave petition, 
under .%ticle 136(1). 'Fhe Supreme 


already admitted for such surgery by the ! Court has the discretion to allow or not 


i national hospital are already lying iiii' 
i attended to on its floors, and in its 
I corndors, for an unconscionably long 
: time. Showing sympathy for a patient 
with other than a heart problem who can 
' also be treated equally effectively, 
i perhaps much more quickly, may well 
I constitute cruelty lo the heart patients 
who can be treated only by the national 
hospital set up exclusively for the treat¬ 
ment of such patients. Will it not be 
more merciful to all concerned, by being 
firm enough, to tell those suffering from 
other than heart problems to go io 
regional hospitals.^” 

It is this insistence on finnness m 
dealing with Article 32 cases shown by 
the judges that the Bar is up against, j 
'Phe point that Supreme Court Bar 
Association president Murlidhar Bh.an- 
dare and senior advot'ates make again 
and again is that though there is a vutual 
I litigation explosion in the Supreme 
Court, a citizen’s right to approach tlu- ; 
i court, if he feels his fundamental nglu ^ 
I has been challenged, cannot be ques- i 
Honed. "Article 32 is the core of the 
Constitution and tlie Supreme Court has 
been entrusted with the task of uphold 
ing fundamental rights,” says senior 
advocate Gobindo Mukhoty. I'he Bair’s 
objection to the r ecenl orders is piimari- 
ly based on a point of constitution law. , 
Mtiilidhar Bhandare, in his speech deli- | 
vered on Constitution Day, pointed out j 
past precedents. In Komesh Thapar’s j 
case (1950), the Supreme Court had j 
overruled the preliminary objection j 
raised by the advocate general of Mat! j 
ras that as a matter of orderly proce- i 
dure, the petitioner should first lesort to i 
the High Court under Article 226 which ■ 
has concurrent iiin.sdiction to deal with ■ 
the matter. | 

In “K.K. Kochunni vs Stale of Madras i 
(1959)” case, another constitutional j 
Bench declared that the Supreme Court j 
cannot decline to entertain a petition i 
under Article 32 on the ground that ! 
there were other adequate legal re- j 
medies. A two-judge Bench, according ; 
to the Bar cannot overrule the binding : 
precedents of a constitutional Bench, j 

The other objection of the Bar to the ; 


I allow such a petition. Whenever there is 
i a question of discretion, there is a 
I possibility of human error. Where does 
I he go then.^" 

Since the initiation of public interest 
I litigation in 1979, the role of the Sup- 
' reme Court has radically expanded with- 
! in the ambit of Article 32 of the Constitu- 
! Lion. Forty thousand undertrial pnson- 
I ers who had been awaiting trial for 
, years, bonded lalKiurers, mental pa¬ 
tients, leprovSy patient.s, and many 
others who were deprived of their 
fundamental rights have got relief. One 
can file a wnt in tfie Supreme Court just 
by sending a letter—that was Justice 
Bhagwnli’s dream. 

1 But the dream is fading. Many 
j lawyers are mcieasiiigly putting Article 
32 to ingenious use.s and ironically, the 
constitutional provision which was envis¬ 
aged to protect the rights of the poor 
and the deprived is being manipulated to 
i serve the interests of the nch. 



Justice Venkatarainaiah’s nilbig 
hidicates that the proviskMis of 
Articie 32 are being misused. 
Ii^enious lawyers are turning 
ordinary grievvices into cases of 
violationsof fundamental rightSfthus 
Iwrdening the Supremo Court 


In the battle between the Eiar and the 
Bench, it is the judiciary as a whole 
which is weakened. Law minister Shiv 
Shankar’s unwarranted remarks about 


Justice Singh and Justice Venkatar- | the Supreme Court™-"anti-ftOcial cle- 


amaiah order is on a point of law. As a 
senior advocate points out, “The citizen 
is asked to go to the High Court under 
Article 226 though he is constitutionally 
entitled to move the Supreme Court 
directly if his fundamental right is 
violated. If he loses in the High Court, 
Which cannot be equated with the Sup¬ 
reme Court, he c^n come to the latter 


j nients, smugglers, FERA violators, 
i bnde-burners and reactlonanes have 
found their haven in the Supreme Court” 
—must be viewed in this context. At a 
time when there is growing political 
interference in the functioning of the 
judiciaiy, the Supreme Court can ill 
afford Bar-Bench hostilities. 

Patralekha Chatterjee/A^eiv DeihS 
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Reds bamstomt the capital 




The bigwigs of the left 
parties demand Rajiv 
Gandhis ouster at a 
massive rally 


Deihrs Boat Club was 
under siege by the reds: a 
vast army of men and 
women, waving red flags 
and chanting revolution¬ 
ary songs stonned into 
the capital from as di¬ 
verse places as Nellore and Madurai, 
Nagpur and Jabalpur, Amritsar and Hus- 
sainiwala, and Calcutta. 9 December 
was a red-letter day for the CPI(M), CPI 



Forward Bloc and KSP and their five 
lakh supporters belonging to 24 mass 
organisations who had gathered on the 
lawns of the Boat Club to demand the 
ouster of the Prime Minister. 

The left parties had once and for all 
squashed the criticism that it had chosen 
not to support Giani Zail Singh s candida¬ 
ture for the presidential election, be¬ 
cause It wanted to save Rajiv Gandhi's 
government from collapsing. If there 
was any message that the left parties 
wanted to convey to the ruling party as 
well as to other Opposition parties, it 
was simply this: the left had set its ey^s 
upon the throne in Delhi, and that it 
intended to do so by forming a left and 
democratic alternative at the Centre. 
The call for a Bharat Bandh was a logical 
sequel to the show of strength. 



For over a month, six jathas and a 
number of unscheduled sub-jathas have 
been covering the entire length and 
breadth of the country, holding nearly 
1,000 meetings in villages and towns, en 
route to Delhi. A jatha* which started 
from Kanyakuman on 9 November pas¬ 
sed through Madurai, Pondicherry, 
Madras, Nellore, Vijaywada, Nagpur, 
Raipur, Bilaspur and Shahdol on its way 
to Delhi. Another group started out from 
Trivandioim and journeyed since 10 
November through Alleppey, Palghat, 
Salem, Bangalore, Anantpur, Kumool, 
Mahboobnagar, Hyderabad. Nizamabad, 
Adilabad, Nagpur, Jabalpur, Sagar, Jhan- 
si, Morena and Agra, before reaching 
the capital. Two jathas from Punjab 
which originated from Amritsar and 
Hussainiwala on 29 November covered 
the terrorist-affected areas of the state. 
Another procession that came from 
Bombay covered Maharashtra and parts 
jpf Madhya Pradesh. And the one from 
Calcutta journeyed through Bihar. It was 
'more of an Indian version of Mao’s Long 
JMarch. 

That a large chunk of the participants 
in the rally came from the northern 

Th# left leaders at the rally: ahow of strength; 
(bottom) supporters at the Boat Club. 

Delhi: rallying for the PM’s ouster 
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states has impressed most political 
observers. 'I'he electoral strength of the 
left in these states would hardly have 
indicated such a huge participation. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
influence of the left is growing in the 
Hindi belt too. 

1'he presence of four Jan Morcha 
luminaries—Arun Nehru, Arif Moham¬ 
mad Khan, Satya Pal Malik and Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed—at the rally drove 
the point home that V. P. Singh had not 
called the leftists “natural allies" in vain. 

The CPI(M) politburo member Har- 
kishan Singh Surjeet, who was the 
convenor of the National Campaign 
Committee for the rally, described the 
1977 alliance of the Opposition parties as 
''Bhanumati ka pitara"' and said that an 
unpnncipled alliance of ail and sundry 
would not be able to remove Rajiv 
Gandhi. Only the principled unity of left 
and secular parties could act as a lever 
for this, he said. Suijeet also drew 
attention to the presence of over one 
lakh people from Punjab at the rally and 
said that those who thought that Punjab 
was lost to the terrorists were wrong irt 
their assessment. " It is clear that only 
the left can mobilise people in Punjab | 
today," he declared. I 

Despite the huge gatliering, the rally 
was remarkably well-disciplined. 
Moreover, the impressive show of Red 
strength assumed significance because 
of the strategy adopted by the left 
parties to mobilise public opinion in their 
support. It was perhaps for the first time 
that the leftists utilised the occasion of a 
rally to launch a massive propaganda 
campaign among the masses. 

Tlie organisers claim that over 
three million people patiently heard their 
views and gave enthusiastic response 
during this campai^. As the campaig¬ 
ners had been harping on the failures of 
the Rajiv Gandhi government and the 
need to isolate and defeat communal 
forces represented by organisations 
such as the BJP and the Muslim League, 
the political f^out of such a propaganda 
offensive can hardly be overestimated. 

To the credit of the organisers as well 
as the rallyists, no unpleasant incident 
occurred till the rally was over. In 
contrast to Devi Lai's victory rally, 
where the raOyists had indulg^ in an 
orgy of looting, the left cadres chose to 
suff^er in silence and did not give vent to 
their complaints which were aplenty, 
considering that the Delhi administration 
and the police had concentrated more on 
l^lr^taining law and order than on pro- 
basic amenities for the lakhs of 
poor people who had ^gathered on the 
Boat Club la^. 

Kiiideap iMmfNmm AM# 
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Over to Badal 


With the scuttling of Ragi’s 
peace march, P.S. Badal, 
now out of jail, holds the key 
to the state’s future 

In Punjab, it is always one 
step forward and two 
backwards. Beginning on 
2 December the political 
situation was once again 
in a state of flux as de¬ 
velopments took place in 
quick succession. The euphona un¬ 
leashed among the supporters of the 
United Akali D^ (UAD) by the release of 
their leader, Prakash Singh Badal, after 
a year-long detention under the National 


series of meetings between Governor 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray, Badal's wife 
and the UAD’s leader in the Legislative 
Assembly. Capt. Amrinder Singh, was 
committed to flying Badal to Chandigarh 
on 2 December. The obvious attempt of 
the Centre would have been to plead 
with Badal to adopt a soft line towards 
the Centre and later prop him up as a 
candidate for the chief ministership once 
a popular government was restored in 
Punjab. 

Badal’s options of either aligning him¬ 
self with the Centre or joining hands 
with the UAD hardliners were curtailed 
after his release as Ragi and his suppor¬ 
ters prevailed upon him to join their 
march for justice. With Badal joining 
Ragi’s bandwagon, the Centre was con¬ 
vinced that the march to Delhi had 
developed dangerous political over- 






Darthan Singh RagI (left) and Prakash Singh Badal: dramBtiM peraonaa 


Security Act (NSA), was not to last long. 
The optimistic mood soon gave way to 
one of confrontation with the Centre as 
the other moderate Punjab leader, the 
former jathedar of the Akal Takht, 
Darshan Singh Ragi, was put under a 
month’s house arrest on 3 December. 

It was Ragi s ‘march for justice' sche¬ 
duled to leave for Delhi on 4 December 
which brought things to a head. Close on 
the heels of his house arrest, Badal was 
detaiifed by the police on 5 December, 
along with four other UAD MLAs, to 
prevent them from going to the Boat 
Club in Delhi where they were to stage a 
dbama. Though the UAD leaders were 
released later that evening, the Centre 
did not win any friends by its action. 

Perhaps, it was the timing of Badal’s 
release which had led to a perceptible 
worsening of the situation in Punjab. 
The government, reportedly after a 


tones. But the agitators maintained that 
theirs was only a religious procession 
being led from the liistonc Fategarh 
Sahib Gurdw'ara, by moderate leaders 
who wished to press their case before 
Parliam(Mil. 

But the man to watch is Badal who is 
likely to play a key role in the future of 
the state’s politics. Badal is expected to 
resume his attempts at merging various 
factions of the UAD led by Capt. .^mrin- 
der Singh, Baba Joginder Singii, 1 )arshan 
Singh Ragi, G. S. Tohra and J. S, 
Talwandi with renewed vigour. He lias 
already met the wives of Tohra and* 
3 alwandi and has held coih-^ultalions with 
Capt. Singh and Ragi in Zirakpur, even 
as fonner chief minister S S. Bainala is 
preparing to oppose any such merger 


RItu Safin/Naw tMM 







Poojary’s grand show 


Despite the chorus of protests 
by (he Janata Party, 

Janardan Poojary holds his 
biggest ever loan mela 

AIJ WHS Set for the 
show-down ot the Innn 
nichi era, but th(' eoie 
frontHtion w':is (ailed eff 
)ust before th(‘ final count 
down be^^an. riie Janata 
^^fn'ernnient in Karnata¬ 
ka, a consiir>tent critic ot tlu‘ Conp^ri'S 
s(I)'s accelerated lendm^^ pio>»ianwne, 
had decided to play lanaidan I*oojar\ at 
his own j^ame (or the 5 Decenilier nit/a 
'I he Opportunity was particularly iifie, as 
the loan rnessiali had audaciously plan¬ 
ned the bi^.i>esl evet, and the fust 
all-woman mein, n>thl in ll('K<ie's Han^a- 
lore backyard. And this time, He^de 
himself fell into the trap of treating the 




Women at the Congreea(l) loan me/a 

finantial fair as a political rather than an 
t‘cononiic programme. His party tried 
many tatties to prevent it from taking 
place. Janata Party workers tried hard to 
secure loan applications from the banks, 
to be distributed among their own 
nominees. Hut they drew a blank. The 
banks had been instructed by Poojary, 
who made no bones about the fact that 
he was personally orchestrating this 
event, to hand over the forms only to 
“social workers” of his owm decree. 

Of the 1,06,183 loans eventually sanc¬ 
tioned. amounting to almost Rs 30 
crores, 1.85.000 were awarded through 
l^;oj;uy-tiominated “social worker' K. 
Siiiifiar Sundar, a staunch Congress(I) 
man. who has been in the party longer 


than the Union minister himself, claims 
tliat in his ^apaiity as a slum-convenor, 
he realiv “knows the poor”. 

V\ith Sundar thus cornering almost all 
the applications in this manner, the 
Janata leaders could do little but fume in 
fiiLslraft'd an.ger. Even an appeal to the 
High Court to stay the mein, on the 
grounds (hat the hanks were being 
disci iminatoiy in handing out applica¬ 
tions and that the me/a itself violated 
many hanking rules and procedures, 
went unlu‘(*ded. 

Eventually, the loan mela turned out 
to be a placid affair. 'I'he 31 participatory 
banks. wIiilIi had put in a lot of organisa¬ 
tional eff(n1, heaved a sigh of relief. 
Interestinglv, the defence minislr>', m a 
de parture from tradition, had offered its 
l^arnde (irounds for the first time to a 
civilian tunclion. More than .50,000 peo¬ 
ple. mostly women, thronged the 
maidaii spending liours under ominously 
cloudy skies, waiting for Poojary. The 
finance minister had ordered the banks 
to tnuisport the women to the grounds, 
and also to provide them lunch at bank 
expense This generated a heated con¬ 
troversy, since the amount ran into 
lakhs of rupees. 



Janardan Poojary: popullat moves 

Another controversy was created 
when It was alleged that a questionnaire 
was being distnbuted along with the loan 
applications, that asked questions like, 
‘Will you vote for Poojary?' But that tfX) 
died down vvluin Poojary strongly re¬ 
futed that he had anything to do with the 
fomii. The Janata too was unable to 
prove otherwise. Poojary, perhaps did 
concede a little to the Janata onslaught 
against his mela. He set aside his usual 
histrionics and settled for a more sober 
sfK^ech defending the distribution of 


Waiting for justice 


F or 22-year-old Suman Sethia, the 
nightmare began on 1 August, 
1985, when she was wheeled into the 
operation theatre of Sardarshahar 
Government Hospital in Rajasthan's 
Churn district, for what was to have 
been a 30-minute routine tubectomy 
operation. But the minutes turned to 
hours, as the nurses and Dr Kaushik 
struggled to save the patient, whose 
pulse rate dropped suddenly causing 
a cardiac arrest. After three hours, 
they had succeeded in reviving her 
heart, and Sethia’s pulse rate too 
returned to normal, but the young 
mother of two children had still not 
regained consciousness. 

The healthy young woman who 
had given birth to a baby only 
nine days before the operation, re¬ 
gained consciousness at the &wai 
Man Sinj^ (SMS) Hospital—where 
she had shifted on 6 AugusC 
ISBS—almost three months later. 
Arid she. discovered to her horror 
that she had been reduced 'to a 
physical wreck; sh^ epuid use none of 


her limbs, her speech was impaired 
But just as the Sethias were begin¬ 
ning to accept the misfortune as a 
trick of destiny, Suman Sethia met 
Surya Narain Chaudhary, a minister 
during the Janata regime, who urged 
her to file a petition in the High Court 
' against the negligence of the medical 
staff of the Sardarshahar Hospital, 

SMifmn SecMaaCttie SMS HoapitaHn JalfMinvIotim 
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loans, 

Intereslm^jly, an overwhelming; 
majonty of the women interviewed had 
opted to buy sew'in^» machines w^ith then 
loans. Since the banks have set a 
recovery rate of between Ks 50 and Rs 
lot) per month, it remains to be seen 
how so many women in Oan^;alore 
district can make a livelihood bv stitching; 
clothes, 'rile bank olficers themselves 
are by now so cynical abfiut the loan 
mcha that even the more optimistic 
amon)=; them admil that they expect less 
than so per cent recovt'ry of dues. 

Now that the njcb is over, the Janata 
Party can do little except monitor I he 
post-/nr/a foimalities. Nar.iyan Kao 
claim.'^ that thev ari‘ collechn^^ infonna- 
tion about alleged ineKulanties fm' fu 
tuH' act Kill In one case, he says, a 
woman has been awarded rnii!li[jle loans 
in her own name whilc^ in another many 
members troin th(? same tarnily have 
betm given loans, 'I'lit^ llegde .govern¬ 
ment can take some comfoit trorn I he 
fact that Ifieir show of defirmce. and iheir I 
appeal to depolihcise the loan program- I 
me, has not l)»x'‘n in vain A-' Poojary j 
moves to the next stage in Kerala, he 
faces equally stiff opposition from the 
Nayanar government. | 

Rohini Nilekani/Bangafore I 


Who’s the boss? 


and offered to be her counsel, free of 
cost. Chaudhury sent an application 
to tlie acting Chief Justice of Rajas¬ 
than, Guman Mai Lodha, who 
ordered the application to be consi¬ 
dered as a writ petition. 

When the matter came up for 
hearing, the government denied that 
the doctors had been negligent in 
their duties, and pointed pul that 
Suman Setfiia had been given free 
treatment at the SMS Hospital. 
«llouitraatfn«nt 
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The Moiilal Vora-Arjun 
Singh feud is out in the open 

Round one: AICCfl) 
general secretary Ram 
Ratan RanPs visit to 
Bhopal in October sparks 
off a clash betw'een sup 
porters of chief minister 
Motilal Vora and Union 
communiralions minister Anun Singh. 

Round two: the news about the 
appointment of six Congress(I) leaders, 
who had been denied Vidhan Sabha 
tickets in 1985 by Aqun Singh, to the j 
state s 20-p()inl progrjimmc implenienta- | 
tion committee, comes as yet another | 
bkiW' for the Aijun Singh camp. 

Round three: Surendra Singh 
Nikhera, chairman of the MP Laghu 
Udyog Nigam, and Thakur Harvansh 
Singh, chairman of the MP State Hand- 
loom Corporation, tnisted lieutenants of 
Arjun Singh, are served show'cause 
notices by the Vora government for 
alleged irregularities in the conxirations, 
and this marks the third in the senes of 
offensive.s launched by Vora's suppor- 


^'^tfowever, the report submitted by an 
expert committee of doctors stres¬ 
sed that the ’‘patient developed com¬ 
plications in the central nervous sys¬ 
tem” after she had been administered 
anaesthesia. The division bench, 
comprising Justice Mahendra 
Bhushan'and Justice Farooq Hassan, 
recommended that Sethia be given a 
compensjjtion of Rs 50,000. 

Evidently, Suman Sethia and lier 
counsel, Chaudhu^, are not loo 
pleased about the judgement or the 
“measly” compensation and as Sethia 
points out, “I can expect to live for 
another 50 years. In that case the 
compensation awarded to me comes 
to a measly sum of Rs 84 per month. 
Can I live on that amount?” she asks* 
Sethia has plead^ to the Chief 
Justice seeking a re-hearing of her 
case, and tf it's inadmissible, to 
consider her request for mercy 
death, so that am relieved of tlie 
torture 

Even as Suman Swhia awaits the 
court's Iri^rdlct, t^'apped in a useless 
body, she wffl have to depend on her 
ih-laws to satisfy her evei^ need* 

Mflaii Chmt 


ters to undermine the influence of the 
former chief minister. 

1'he feud between Vora and Singh is 
now out in the open. And the two, who 
have always denied the existence of 
major differences, are leaving no stone 
uiUurned in their efforts to outman¬ 
oeuvre the otlier. During the first round, 
Vora and his supporters plied the visiting 
general secretary Ram Ratan Ram, with 
complaints about Ai^un Singh’s misde¬ 
meanours. pointing out that Singh was 
blatantly supporting Ramashankar Singh 
who IS regarded as an outcast in Con- 
gress(I) circles following his vituperative 
outburst against Indira Gandhi. 

They aI,so chose to justify the appoint¬ 
ment of Knshna Pal Singh, Shrinivas 
1'iwari, Dr Hhanwar Singh Porte and 
former minister of slate Hajari Singh 
Raghuvanshi as well as former Speaker 
Yagna Dutta Shanna and Sheo Kumar 
Shrivastava to the 20-point committee, 
alleging tliat though these men were 
loyalists, Arjun Singh had deliberately 



Motilal Vora: hitting back 

chosen to deny them Vidhan Sabha 
tickets. 

Aijun Singh, on hi.s part, did not take 
ail this lying down. He promptly sent off 
a delegation of dissident MLAs to New 
Dellii, which included among others, 
Singh s protege, Ramashankar Singh, 
and his son. Ajay Singh, so that they 
could apprise the Pnme Minister of their 
grievances againsi the Vora regime. 
Besides charging Vora of incompetence 
and alleging that the goveninient neg¬ 
lected to carry out relief work and 
development projects in those consti¬ 
tuencies whose MLAs were critical of 
Vora, they also charged that Vora had no 
control over the state’s bureaucracy. 

In his counter offensive, Aijun Singh i 
has also found support from Digvijay j 
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FJlgi A Company that has grown over l.ho 
last 27 years to Tnanufacture a wide 
Spectrum of products. 

Products essentially for various core 
industries in both the private and public 
sector. 

Textiles, engineering, petro-chenu- 
cals, food processing, electrical, botth 
mg plants, automobiles, auto-servioe 
stations, agriculture, defence and a host of 
others. 

Elgi today represents a workforce of 1700 
people 

Dedicated to technical innovation through 
selfless devotion 

With a substantial turnover of, 
Ks 10 crores. 


Product spectmm 

Air Compressors, Screw Compressors, 
Mobile workshop/Servicing units 
Garage/Service station equipment^ 
Automatic bottle washing machines 
and Spray pasteurisers 
Power brakes. Horns 
Windscreen wipers 
Drip irrigation systems 
And many more. 
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Singh, MPCC(I) piesident, who had 
helped the former chief minister's cause 
bv issuing showcause notices to minister 
of state Rasool Ahmed Siddiqui, chair¬ 
man of MP State Industnes Coi-poration 
Manek Agarwal, Youth Congress(I) 
president. Surendra Singh Thakur, 
general secretary of the state Youth 
Congress (I) Satyadev Agarwal and 
Amitabh Bajpayi for allegedly misbehav¬ 
ing with the lady MLAs and other party 
members during Ram Ratan Ram's visit 
to Bhopal. The fact that all these per¬ 
sons are staunch supporters of Vora 
again lends credence to the claim that 
Aijun Singh is gunning for the chief 
minister and gathering all the support 
that he can from the Thakur lobby, along 



Ar|un Singh: fighting for tupromacy 


with leaders like Digvijay Singh, in his 
battle. 

Meanwhile, Siddiqui, Agarwal and 
Thakur argue that it would be more 
justified to hold a disciplinary action 
against Digvijay Singh and his men who 
staged a dhama against Ram Ratan Ram 
in front of the VIP guest house where he 
was staying. 

In a bid to get the Prime Minister's 
attention, both the lobbies have been 
sending delegation after delegation, pre¬ 
senting their versions. Prior to the band 
of dissident MLAs who met the PM to 
complain about Vora's ineffective gov¬ 
ernment, there was one, comprising 
several MLAs, who alleged that Digvijay 
Singh was obstructing the state govern¬ 
ment’s developmental programmes. But 
while the Thakur lobby, headed by Arjun 
Singh and Digvijay Singh along with the 
support of 54 MLAs are trying to 
convince the party high command that it 
is time for a change in the government’s 
leadership, New Delhi seems to be in no 
mood to oblige. Moreover, the Opposi¬ 
tion parties too are making hay while 
Vora and Singh fight it out to the finish. 
M.V. Kh«r/ 


A people’s march 


Environmentalists and 
villagers join hands to save 
the Western Ghats 

A. unique padayatra has 
been winding its way 
through the southern 
states since 1 November. 
Made up of neilhei politi¬ 
cians nor celebrities, the 
‘save the Western Ghats 
march’ has instead brought together a 
gi'oup of environmentalists, intellec¬ 
tuals, villagers and students. They will 
be trekking across the mountain range 
for 100 days to draw attention to its 
extensive denudation and to try and 
arrive at a long-term strategy to prevent 
further deterioration of the Ghats, which 
they believe is the backbone of both the 
ecology and the economy of tlie area. 
Coordinated by about 150 (organisations, 

' tile winter-tune Irek covers the five 
states of Kerala, iamil Nadu, Kaniata- 
;ka, Maharashtra and Goa, and the two 
teams which were flagged off on the 
same day from the two ends of the 
range, in Kanyakumari and Navab, will 
finally exchange experiences and draw 
up future plans. The marchers entered 
' Karnataka on 15 December, singing 
songs specially composed for the occa¬ 
sion. which were also released in the 
fonn of cassettes during the week. 

Interestingly, the march has found an 
ally in the Centre, which has contributed 
Rs four lakhs for the cause. However, 



ironically, most of the environment 
groups often accuse the Centre and the 
state govei nments in particular, of being 
the main culprits for the continued 
misuse of environmental resources. But 
what the organisers are really hoping to 
prove through this historic event is the 
simple fact that the protection of the 
environment, and the ecok^gical balance, 
is best entrusted to the people and mjt 
to the government. 

Karnataka, in fact, has a dedicated 
band of activists working towju'ds this 
goal with remarkable success. The 
Westem Ghats march is only one of the 
activities that they are currently coordi¬ 
nating. And inseparably linked with this 
march is the issue of the use of common 
lands. To whom should common lands, 
which have for centuries been freely 
accessible to the rural poor, be en¬ 
trusted? In one coui1 case against Kar¬ 
nataka Pulpwoods Limited (see 
26 Apnl issue), a joint sector compiiny 
raising captive plantations for the timber 
industry, the environnientabsts argued 
that the common lands must be pre¬ 
served for the local people to be use<i for 
grazuig, manure, fruits, firewood, etc. 
they have argued that the state govern¬ 
ment, by depriving the people of these 
lands, is not only pandering to industry, 
but. IS also responsible for hastening the 
destruction of these lands, which are 
often thickly forested with indigenous 
species. This argument has touched the 
hearts of the villagers, especially mar¬ 
ginal farmers, who find that the land they 
freely used before have not been turned 


Tha 'pluck and plant aafyagra/ia' In Kuanur village: a growing awaranaaa 
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f)Vci fo like KPL to raise 

euiMl'Nptii and easiiarina trees. 

{)n ] i Novemhei, three years after 
Kri- v.^^^ sel up, villagers in Kusnur 
vill.fe-' oi Dharwad, demonstrated that 
the iiini had (onic tor action. In what 
tiie> a pcacelijl i>^ityagi’nhn, they 

made 'i symbolic protest a^^ainst the 
caplixe p'lantatkms by uprooting 10() 
eiicalvptus !re(’S, and planting in their 
stead aru'ther bundled trees that are 
i bt)th indigenous and useful. Despite a 
I few lense moments with the security 
I stall of KDL the agitation was a success 
i <ind spokesmen of the Sarnaj Parivarlana 
Samndava, a Dharwad-based environ¬ 
mental gi‘>np c^ven fell that their people- 
onenled movement had finally come of 
age. 

So far, howev(»r, tlie Hegde govern¬ 
ment has made no ('ommitment on the 
commt^n landsS verMis industrial planta¬ 
tions issue, on the grounds that the 
mnttjM will be decided m the Supreme 
Court. \et, Iht* central government has 
sent a speiial directive saying that the 
ministiv of environment will not permit 
It to iranslei common lands, forest areas 
or degraded wastelands to industry. 

Meanwhile, tlie ‘save the Western 
(diats march' winds its way tluough 
villages and towns, suppoited by a core 
gioup of about ,'>(1. which includes a 
six-yiMi-oid boy, (iautam. Their mes¬ 
sage IS loud and clear: the sanctity of the 
(ihats IS ine.xtncably linked to the pre¬ 
sent and future lifestyle of its people. , 
The forests must be rejuvenated, un¬ 
planned industrialisation must be stop¬ 
ped, <ind power projects, of w^hich there 
aie already too many along the range, 
must nor be allowed to disturb the last 
stretche.s of tropical forests that cover 
the Ghats. 

But the marchers are not just out to 
pi(?acli. they also wish to be educated, 
'fhe tnbal people and the farmers have 
centuries* old traditions that help protect 
the cnvironnuMit, which need to be 
highlighted and resumed. For instance, 
the practice of Devara Kadu or the 
temples that the villagers have been 
maintaining in the forests for years, and 
winch the activists have now pledged to 
maintain. I 

So it will be a two-way effort at 
educating and learning, and all these 
exi)ei iencos which the marchers pick up 
along the biook^ and hills of the (ihats 
will be shared in January and February in 
Goa, wher(‘ a national seminar will be 
held to discuss the impact and success of 
this first-ever march. 

^ Rohirii Nilekani/Sanga/ore 


Campus capers 


A section of college students 
agitate for unfair concessions 

Is the Amarsinh 
Chaudhary regime sca^'ed 
of students? Is it being 
blackmailed by a few stu¬ 
dent leaders who have 
been agitating for a liberal 
system of paper assess¬ 
ment so that they can get through the 
examinations without having to attend 
classes or work for their marks? And is 
the government succumbing to the stu¬ 
dents' threats of a long-drawn-out agita¬ 
tion? The answer seems to be yes 
Gujarat has seen some of its worst 



student would be permitted to attend a 
higher class even though he has foiled in 
one or more subjects in more than one 
semester. 

'Fhe indefinite bandh started on 2 
December and once again the govern¬ 
ment bent over backwards in a bid to 
appease the agitating'students: on 3 
December, the education minister, Has- 
mukh Patel, announced a 50 per cent cut 
in the food bills of students staying in 
hostels. 

As for the demand of reviving the 
carry-forward scheme, the director of 
technical education, N. R. Dave points 
out that if this is allowed, it would mean 
that many students would have to 
appear for as many as 20 subjects during 
one academic year. 



m/i . 

Agitating students in the LO. Engineering College cempue In Ahmedabed: unfair demande 


political problems come to the forefront 
in its university campuses. The Nav 
Nirman agitation in 1974 and later tlie 
anti-reservation stirs in 1981 and 1985 
have made the government wary of 
students’ movements. So when the 
students of Ahmedabad's L.D. En¬ 
gineering College stopped attending 
classes in October, demanding a liberal 
system of examination and later con¬ 
vinced the newly-elected union general 
secretaries to call for a coUege bandh on 
30 November, the government re¬ 
sponded by announcing a fee exemption 
for the second term of the 1987-88 
academic year. 

But the student leaders were far from 
satisfied. They sent out a call for an 
indefinite bandh, this time with fresh 
demands: free bus travel; the ability to 
select subjects of their choice; reviv^ of 
the carry-forward system by which a 


Students have also questioned the 
stand taken by the authorities over th€f 
carry-forward scheme. When a former 
vice-chancellor and an ex-chief minister 
were doing their higher studies, they 
point out, the scheme was found to be 
perfectly suitable. 

Meanwhile, reports about the success 
of the bandh are also contradictory. 
While the government claims that most 
students do not support the strike and 
that it is restricted to the L.D. En¬ 
gineering College, student leaders are 
thinking of taking'^the stir to the neig- 
bouring engineering colleges in the 
state. If the leaders succeed in getting 
other students involved, will the govern¬ 
ment bow down again and offer them still 
more sops for fear of being saddled with 
yet another long-drawn-out agitation? 

MMHPtli IrtvmdyAhmmdaM 
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The faces of 


A chla Sachdev, Nutan Shas- 
tri, Anu Kotoor, Sonali 
Mehta, Shikha Swarup, 
Anu Agarwal..They are 
not quite household names, 
yet. But their faces stare at us from 
billboards, their svelte Jeggy figures 
glide through the commercials on our 
TV screens, and everytime we open a 
magazine, at least one of them peers out 
from a full colour doublespread. Search 
our collective consciousness and we will 
find the familiar faces that go with these 
new, unfamiliar names. Achla is the 
fun-time girl in those trendsetting 
I Flying Machine ads; Nutan is the 
super model in the Superfresh soap 
and Super soft shampoo campaigns; 
Anu Kotoor smiles fetchingly as 
she induces us to buy everything 
from Soft and Silky hair remover 
and Ponds soap to Taj tea bags 
and Santoor paan masala. 
Sonali splashes happily under 
that now famous 




\ 0 \ 


(Top) Anu Agarwal ami 
(bolow)Anu Ahuja: 
natural alaganca 


mi 



wat Tfall as Karen W’ 

Lunel’s replacement in I 

the Liril film; Shikha I 

is the tall, striking Ant 

(she’s 5' 10") woman 
who laughs along with inaiViaUa 

Ravi Shastri while SOmCtil 
peddling Vimal fabncs; , 

and Anu Agarwal pre- tlirO 

tends to be ‘airhostess annnvm 
Gita Narayan' as she anwjui 

lists the virtues of in8k6*U( 
Godrej’s soap, ♦Haiik 

Marvel. W®™* 

And there’s more pers( 

value where they 
came from. There's < 

Bombay Dyeing's 
Vidya Rao, the stunning sister of former 
Garden girl, Indira Rao. There's the third 
Anu (after Anu Kotoor and Anu Agar- 
wal): Anu Ahuja, the rirl in those highly 
acclaimed Raymonds films. There’s 
Aliya, journalist Philip Knightley's half- 
Australian, half-Indian daughter who is 
already a modelling sensation in three 
countries: her native Australia and India, 
as well as highly discerning Japan. 
There’s Nidhi Adhiya, a slender Gujarati 
girl from New York who is being kept 
under wraps before Bombay Dyeing's 
ready to unveil her properly. And of 
course, there’s the ^mine Feroze 
Ewari Gujral, who despite being a mar¬ 
ried, Delhi girl in a profession dominated 
by unattached Bombay beauties, has 
already staked a very strong claim to 


Xn the West, 
individual model-girls 
sometimes break 
through the 
anonymity of their 
make-up and assert 
themselves as 
personalities 


being the face of the 

late^ineteen Eightes. 

Move over Kitu 

(West, Gidwani, Vanessa 

Vaz, Malavika Tiwari, 

lOdel-girlS Lubna Adams. Erica 

bresk O'Souza, Poonam Gid- 

V • wani and all you other 

u Ine catwalk kittens, we 

/ nf thpir future. 

f Ul llicii 

DQ Assert "Fhe model in India 

Ivpciic * occupies a very 

iVC5aa special place. In the 

llltieS West, individual mod- 

el-girls sometimes 
; break through the 

anonymity of their 
make-up and assert themselves as per¬ 
sonalities in their own rights. Twiggy 
and Jean Shrimpton came to symbolise 
the floral-patterned, mini-skirted Swing¬ 
ing Sixties of Beatlemania and the Ban- 
the-Bomb. Cheryl Tiegs and Lauren 
Hutton were the perfect chameleons for 
the Me-Decade consumer boom of the 
Seventies. And the ebony legginessof 
Iman captures the complexity of the 
troubled Eighties with a single enigmatic 
look. But these are the exceptions. 
Consider the thousands of unsung man¬ 
nequins, traded by the likes of Wilhemi- 
na and the Fords, photographed by 
Bailey, Avedon and Scavullo and laun¬ 
ched by Estee Lauder, Charles Revson 


and all the other taste-shapers w 


made their fortunes out of oui^dreams. 
Their faces blur in public memory; their 
names, we never knew. 

Consider now, the Indian models: the 
god-given facial bone structure of 
Shobha Rajadhyaksha in the late Sixties, 
the zany sexiness of the young Zeenat 
Aman and the aqualine ele^ce of Sheila 
Jones in the early Seventies; the pouty 
petulance of Veena Prakash and the 
arrogant beauty of the youthful Kalpana 
Iyer in the late Seventies. And of course 
the impish charm of the^undisputed face 
of the late Seventies and early Eighties: 
Nandini Sen. 

All of them became personalities in 
their own rights. Who remembers now 
what Shobha ever advertised? Who 
cares which products Zeenat plugged? 
And Nandini sold everything from Air 
India to Cherry Blossom boot polish with 
such consummate professionalism that 
she became much greater than the 
products whose virtues she extolled. 
For the Indian consumer, the mannequin 
is a cultural icon on par with the movie 
queen. And small wonder then that so 
many Indian models made the trek from 
the ad agencies of bustling Nariman 
Point to the dusty studios of Bombay’s 
northern suburbs: Zeenat Aman, Kalpa¬ 
na Iyer, Kitu Gidwani, Kimi Katkar, 
Sangeeta Bijlani, Tina Munim,etc. 







Struck by their beauty and taken 
aback by the natural elegance of the 
Indian model, advertising maven David 
Ogilvy was moved to remark that all the 
girls looked like Maharanis. It was a 
compliment with a sting in its tail. Should 
models be Maharanis? Shouldn’t they 
merge more into the carefully executed 
environment in which their faces 
appear? 

With toe new breed of models, Indian 
advertising is—in effect—^responding to 
Ogilvy’s sugar-coated barb. ’The days 
of the Maharani look”, says Anil Chopra, 
Lakme's general manager, cosmetics, 
”are over. The pretty faces look is a 
thing of the past. ” Agrees Preeti Vyas, 
one of the Bombay’s most sought-after 
directors. “Today’s models can’t get by 
on one look. TTiey must be strikii^ 
enough to attract attention but their 
basic function is to fit into an advertise¬ 
ment and help sell a product; not to just 
look pretty.” Adds Poonam Gidwani, 
after four-and-a-half years in the busi¬ 
ness: “This is a paradoxical profession. 
Looks do matter but now they don’t take 
you a long way. A model has consistent¬ 
ly to work at projecting a different face. 
What matters now are versatility and 
professionalism.” 


A nd so, the girls of inTl 

1988 are very I 

different from the girls I 

of 1968 or even, the JL 06 ( 

girls of 1978. Out is 
the busty oomph of • 

Zeenat Aman. Also fr0inth61 
out is the distinctive (if 
slightly repetitive) l/ullS 

pout of Veena Pra- OOmoh 
kash. In is the sinuous, . - 

panther-like grace AOlfiD* 
with which Achia 
Sachdev moves before Ulaillltli 

the camera (“An art Veena 
director’s drea- 
m,’’enthuses Preeti i 

Vyas) Jn is the striking 
legginess of the slender Anu Agarwal 
(“One of the few people who can swing 
from a Western look to an Indian look in 
no time,” raves photographer Gautam 
Rajadhyaksha.) And In is the beguiling 
complexity of Feroze Gujral’s much 
photographed face (“Feroze has charac¬ 
ter. She’s not just a pretty-pretty face,” 
explains Mohammed Khan, the head of 
Enterprise Advertising). 

The emphasis now is on the product, 
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less on whst ad-men 
call the ‘decorative’ 

JL he girls of 1988 Shorey, Media Mana- 
are very different 

from the lirls of 1978. nm. '"'i> “c- 

ilff#» cessful model is a very 

Out IS the busty strong presence vis a- 

oomph of Zeenat 

k *1 .L must tend to blend in 

AmOn. Also our is tne with what she is given 

dlstincUve poutof “ *• 

Veena Prakash doing everything I 

/\ right/’ 

Television has also 
made a difference. Ex¬ 
plains Lakme's Ani Chopra, “The de¬ 
mands of the TV medium have chanjgied 
the required quality of faces from just 
pretty-pretty looks to faces that relate 
to products and faces that look mobile on 
toe small screen. In the days before TV. 
perhaps a single still or a single posed 
picture could have done the trick but 
today you have to know how to move, 
how to act, how to express emotion— 
that’s what we look for in our models,” 
Parmeshwar Godrej, the high profile 
Bombay-based designer who now over¬ 
sees the advertising for the family soap 
company, goes further. “What you have 
to rememter,” she says, “is that in 
television, all the ads are bunched 
together and yours is just one of 15 that 
are flashed in quick succession. If you 
want your ad to stand out and to be 
remembered, then a mere pretty face 
won't do, Nor will it work to use very 
glamourous women in colourful settings. 
Don’t forget that the majority of televi¬ 
sion sets in India are black and white.” 

Given this new perception of the 
model’s role, the successful ones try and 
be more than just pretty faces. Says 
Preeti Vyas: “Models need to realise 
that even if they look good when a 
picture is not, they might not look so 
' good in the ad when it finally appears— 
that depends on such other factors as 
design, typography and layout. It is no 
accident that the ones who bother to 
take an interest in the design are the 
ones who go very far.** Vyas and others 
give the example of Achia Sachdcv who 
does not have traditional good looks but 
for whom great things are predicted 
because as a model-co-ordinator (for 
Mudra Advertising) and an aspirant 
fashion designer (she designs publicity 
materials for Vimal) she understands the 
needs of today’s advertising scene. “I’ve 
worked with all the top models and 
because 1 know how to get what I want 

(From Itft) Sonall MobUi, Nldhl Adhiyo wnd 
Anu Kotoor: th« 'Maharani' look 






... and you’ll know 
^ with what care 
victoria Terminus 
presdects vour 


Finally the concept of readymade 
garment chain-stores is here in 
India too! 

And what better name for a 
landmark like this than 
Victoria Terminus? 
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j All under one roof, VicWna 
' Terminus wth an uneiting eye for 
fashion, style and design, preselects 
for you, only the very best of 
J readymades, carefully chosen from a 
host of labels across the country. 

So that your eyes can feast on an 
enchanting panorama of the trendiest 
shirts, trousers, tops, blouses, skirts, 
churidar kurtas, T-shirts, baggies, 
jeans and jackets — whether you’re 
looking for casual chic or* formal 
class. 

Some of this gorgeous stuff you 
won’t find anywhere else. Some, you 
might, if you’re prepared to wear 
your shoes off. 

But, with Victoria Terminus, you can 
be sure, that whatever you pick up, 
will be the latest. At the right price. 
With our kind of selection ana 
stocking power, we could do no less. 

So look out for your nearest Victoria 
Terminus when you’re in the 
shopping mood. 
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BANGALORE: • Shrungar 
Shopping Complex. M.G. Road 
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out of models^ I feel particularly equip¬ 
ped to handle being on the other side, as 
a model myself.'* she says. 

Even those without Sachedev’s ex¬ 
perience have leanit the new niles 
quickly. Says Anu Kotoor, who has only 
been modelling in Bombay for the last 18 
months. “Modelling no longer needs just 
pretty faces. A model has to be versa¬ 
tile. Even in the look she projects, she 
should be able to look Indian and soph¬ 
isticated as the role demands.*’ 

A nd what of the girls themselves? 

Most have been around for at least 
a year. “It takes around two years for a 
model to come into her own,” says 
Hindustan Lever’s Shorey. “Koramodel 


N 

1 lutanShastri 
likes modelling but is 
careful to note where 
the fun stops and the 
slog begins 


to bloom fully/* asserts photographer 
Gautam Rajadhyaksha, it requires 
grooming, exposure and a little hedon¬ 
ism.*' Given that time frame, this new 
breed of mannequins is all set to hit the 
big-time in 1988, 

All of them are conscious that luck had 
as much to do with their breakthrough as 
beauty or talent. 'To be successful/* 
says Nutan Shastri, candidly," you have 
to be in the right pfece at the right time. ** 
A case in point was Anu Ahuja s big 
break. A relatively unknown Delhi mod¬ 
el, she was being photographed for 
some press releases for the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel by photographer Shanta- 
nu Sheorey, when he thought that he 
saw something special in her. Would she 
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of the girls of 
1988 share their 
predecessors’ 
fascination with 
Bombay’s tawdry 
film industry 
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mind if he took a few test shots to see if 
she could fit into a big fabric campaign 
that he was working on? "It was only the 
second or third time that I was facing the 
camera for close-up shots, ” she recalls, 
*'and I really didn’t think tliat anything 
would come of it.” Two months later, 
she called up Sheorey on the off-chance 
if he had some work for her. "All he 
said,” she remembers, "was 'you're on’. 

I was quite stunned.” She recovered 
from the shock quickly enough, flew to 
Bombay, met Shantanu again and was 
immediately signed up for what is tradi¬ 
tionally one of the ad-world's most 
creative fabric campaigns—Raymonds 
(handled by the P'rank Simoes agency). 
"Once that fell into my lap/^ she says, 


everything came naturally. 

Others have similar stories to tell. For 
instance, the lithe and imperious Shikha 
Swamp was noticed for her height (5' 
10") when a tall model was required to 
make a brief appearance with cricketer 
Ravi Shastri in a Vimal ad film. Swarup 
decided that the exposure would prob¬ 
ably do her career good, despite the 
short duration she would actually be on 
screen (three seconds) and decided to 
do the film for free, 'fhe gamble paid off 
and since then Swamp has been inun¬ 
dated with offers from such clients as 


Achia Sachdav: the fun-llme 
girl from the trend-eettlng 
Flying Machine ade 
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Feroz« Qujral: Just looks won't do 


Four Square cigarettes (for a new soon- 
to-be-launched brand). Jaykaylon Fab¬ 
rics, Hero cycles and UP handlooms and 
will be featured in Japan Airlines's forth¬ 
coming calendar along with eleven other 
international models. Were she to shift 
to Bombay, the ad-world's booming 
capital, she would get even more work. 

T he new models have an interesting 
attitude to their work. None of them 
take it seriously enough to expect to get 
much more out of it than a few years of 
fiin, frolic and financial remuneration. 
And yet, all are extiemely professional 
in their attitudes. Sonali Mehta, con¬ 
scious of the perils of stripping into 
Karen Lunel's swim-suit, took care to 
examine the preliminary market- 
research surveys to assess the response 
to her ad. (They were good. “I got a 
much higher positive response than 
expected,*’ she says with some relief.) | 
Nutan Shastri likes modelling but is 
careful to note when the fun stops and 
the slog begins. "I love the work,” she 
explains, ”but it is work and I treat it as 
such, not as a hobby or a glamour kick. I 
may be asked to wear something in 
which I know I don’t look good but 
ultimately I will do as I'm asked. That’s 
what professionalism is all about.’' 

Such admirable devotion to her work 
notwithstanding, Shastri knows only 
too well that this a passing phase. She 
has already tried to do something diffe¬ 
rent—"bag business with her sist6r that 
did not succeed”—and says about the 
future: know I’ll be doing something 

different. Something which involves the 
mind.” Even Shikha Swarup who is just 


i 20, points out that “modelling is an 
extremely temporary profession and not 
one you can depend on.” Swarup is in 
the second year of an Economics course 
at Delhi’s prestigious St. Stephen’s Col¬ 
lege and is clear about what she wants 
to do with her life: enroll for an MBA. 
Modelling’s just the jam in the doughnut 
as far as she is concerned. 

All the others have proper careers 
lined up for when the ephemeral bubbles 
of their modelling career finally burst. 
Vidya Rao the classic beauty of the Oil of 
Ulay and Bombay Dyeing campaigns 
already runs a flourishing garment shop 
on Bombay's Warden Road, called 
Guess, and is more interested in it than 
she is in her modelling career. Anu 
Kotoor, threw up an airlines job in Delhi 
to make it in Bombay’s ad world but 
she’s not counting on modelling to keep 
her going indefinitely either. She studies 
interior designing at a Bombay college 


truck by their 
beauty and taken 
aback by the natural 
elegance of the Indian 
model, advertising 
maven David Ogilvy 
was moved to remark 
that all the girls 
looked like 
Maharanis 


Xt takes around 
two years for a model 
to come into her 
own,” says Hindustan 
Lever’s Shorey 
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and will take it up as a full-time career 
when her modelling days are over. Achla 
Sachdev will go back to fashion designing 
once she slinks off the catwalk for the 
last time an^ Anu Ahuja who has just 
finished her first degree in Delhi will 
shortly be taking the entrance exam for 
the Bajaj Institute of Management, 
where she hopes to read for an MBA. 

Strangely, few of the girls of 1988 
j share their predecessors fascination 
with Bombay’s tawdry film industry. 
Anu Kotoor says she once dreamt of a 
film career but her ambitions have now 
altered. Nutan Shastri has already re¬ 
ceived seven film offers but has 
accepted none. And all the rest prefer 
more cerebral alternatives. 

Shiktui Swarup: expraaaing amotlona 





Is this the face of 1988? 


F eroze Ewari Gujral is proljably 
the best known of the girls of 
1988, having been on the scene for 
three years. She's already been the 
Raymonds girl, has made the cover 
of India Today (for a fashion story) 
has been proved by Delhi's Sunday 
Mail and has the advantage of having 
married into a famous family: her 
husband is Mohit Gujral, the 
architect son of painter Satish and 
ceramicist Kiran. And she's only 22. 

Within the ad-world, she is re¬ 
spected for lier intelligence and 
admired for what her fellow models 
call ‘class'. Anybody signing Gujral 
knows that not only will he have to fly 
her from Delhi to Bombay .(where 
most ads ru:e shot) or to wherever 
the kKation is; but she will also 
require a deluxe hotel, a car with 
dris^er on call, as well as a liaitdresser 
and an assistant. Nor is she apologe¬ 
tic about the money she marges. She 
accepts that a major campaign could 
fetch her around Hs 50,OCX) but 
argues tliat this is only fciir. “When 
you realise tliat there is only me in 
tlie film, then you can see how little it 
really is," she says persuasively. For 
a mulii-mcdia campaign, a client 
could spend about Rs 50 to 40 laklis. 
And the ad agency gets 15 per cent of 
that amount!’' 

Gujral's father works for Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefold, the British 
multinational and she has had a peri¬ 
patetic childhood, spending some 
time at Delhi’s Lady Shriram College 
before going to Paris to read econo¬ 
mics. She met Mohit while holidaying 
in India in 1984 and married him soon 
after. Her modelling career really 
took off after she got mai ried and she 
preferred to give up the live shows 
she had started out in the business 
with. “A fashion show' does not 
matter to the audience once it is 
over, "she explains." On the ottier 
hand a photograph in a magazine is 
there for posterity. I’eople identify a 
product or a launch with the face that 
is selling it." 

It is a shrewd assessment and has 
helped Gujral liit the big-time even 
though she is based in Delhi. She 
accepts that her location is a dis 
advantage because, she says, "Delhi 
models are not as professional as 
those in Bombay and there are no 
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f f ithinthe 
ad-world, she is 


respected for her 


intelligence and 
admired for what other 
models call 'class’ 
Anybody hiring her 
knows that she will 
require the best 


facilities here.” Nevertbeless» she 
has so many campaigns behind her 
(Digjam^ Vichitra, FU's, Natior^ 
I Handlooms, Thuma Up, Emami, 

; Mehrasons, Guys & Dolls, 
Raymonds, etc.) and her face evcices 
such enthusiasm among Bombay^s 
advertising mavens, that her bid for 
the top spot seems set to succeed 


Qiijral: hMeing for the top 
















I tluiik that the modelling 
■i^scene has changed?” askd Nan- 
dini Sen, the top model of the late 
Seventies and early Eighties who has 
now shifted to fashion designing- ‘Yes. it 
probably has. The most important differ¬ 
ence IS that now there are so many girls. 
And the second is that models seem to 
have shorter reigns at the top.” 

'ITie preponderance of models has 
made things easier for ad agencies. Says 
a HKxlei co-ordiriator at a top Bombay 
agency: “We don’t have to take any 
n^as from the girls any longer. If they 
act difficult, then we just replace them 
straightaway.” Predictably, this has led 
to undercutting with models being only 
too willing to cut their prices to swing 


X he emphasis 
nowisontheprodUiCt, 
lessonwfiatad^ipdn 
call the‘decorative’, 
aspect 
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lucrative contracts. And because the 
competition is so tough, top models are 
always conscious that there are newer, 
yoimger, fresher girls angling to take 
their jobs. No model today can hope to 
stay on top for as long as Anna 
Bredemeyer, VbendlPrakash Anita Red¬ 
dy and the rest did in t^le late Seventies 
and early . ** j 

In a sei)$^, ^js^v expected. 
As time gbeS ^oh, tKe.In(& modelling 
scene begms toiesfembte counterpart 
in the West more and more. Says Nadini 
Sen, "Let’s face it, many of our top 
models would never have made it in the 
West. Over there, they look for slim, tall 
girls. And the new models who are 
making it in India also seem to fit that 


description," And as in the West, biSatte 
is better. Predicfs ^ai^ .Balsara, vice- 
president of Mudra Communications: 
“In. 1988 the unconventional look will 
(dominate. 'ITie girls will have short hair, 
extremely unusual make*up and will look > 
almost bizarre.”, ,,,, 

The unquestioned, queen-maker <i«[ the 
modelling. scene, Maureen Wadia of 
Brnnbay Dyeing is alrady working on the 
assumption tliat public tastes have 
changed to be more in line with the 
West. Bombay Dyeing’s girls of 1988 
will be sensuous, sophisticated crea¬ 
tures who linger in your memory as 
powerful reminders of the Bombay 
Dyeing mystique. “That’s right," says 
Wadia, “mystique is the key.” She is 


P 
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JLarmeshwar 
Godrej, the high 
profile Bombay-based 
designer who now 
oversees the 
advertising for the 
family soap company, 
goes further. “\^at 
you have to 
remember,” she says, 
''is that in television, 
all the ads are 
bunched together and 
yours is just one of 
the 15 that are flashed 
in quick succession” 


putting her money on j|j|@(8S|htIey 
who has tail, striking Ig^^hides of 
Verushka) an^ is tis nienibrable without 
her rnak^ruf)' as she is with it dn. And 
Bombay Dyeing is also counting on a 
new find: Nidhi Adhiya frorti N)eW 
Adhiya has lived abroad 
in the Netherlands and thi? US—l^t says 
that ''though I was exposed tO totally 
different cultures, 1 have always bfeen 
aware of my Indian roots/’ She ei^ered 
the Miss India-USA contest in Ne^,¥ork 
m the hope of winning.^ free ti^t to 
India but was crushed fio los6>4*ortu- 
nately for her, V\radiak^aw her and 
decided to give her the Bombay Dyeing 
contract along with several New York- 
Bombay tickets. “She's going to be the 
senaation of 1988", predicts Maure^it* 

Others have their owi> favourit^iul 
there^s no getting artSSfed 
pevi^jt\,before has the modelling scene j 
been so over-run with talent. Says 
Nandini Sen: “There are just so many 
girls that 1 can't even keep track of 
them. And they all move so well, look so 
good on the catwalk and are so beautiful¬ 
ly made up!" 

All in all-judging by the girls, at 
least—it looks as though 1988 is going to 
be a year to remember. 

Olfi T«Ws wMh Raniafia Kapur/0ofitAar 
and Rftu Sarin/Mir DMi 
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When w3l we be friends? 


For a journalist his credibility is vital, for Khan Junejo, who was not in the picture, created a hullaballoo 

that alone can earn him the respect of his and made the Pakistan government instruct Dr Khan to deny 

readers. So it is gratifying that a third what he had said. What made the Jamiat-i-IsIami and other 

party has vindicated my report on the political parties which went to town on the failure of security 

interview I had witli A. Q. Khan, the so angry was that a person from “an enemy country'" had 

Pakistan nuclear scientist. He had virtual- been allowed to meet Pakistan's top nuclear scientist, 

ly admitted to me tliat Pakistan had I have no doubt that Pakistan has the bomb. Even General 
produced the bomb ari^ subsequently Zia, after Dr Khan's denial, told the Time magazine corres- 

went back on the statement and even deniS the interview pondent as much—that Pakistan could assemble the bomb 

which, he insisted, was a social call. any time it wanted to. The lead in my story had said: 

The Press Council of Britain, which Dr approached to “Pakistan has the bomb, Mr Abdul Qadeer Khan, father of the 

damage my professional reputation, has upheld my case. The ‘Islamic bomb’ would not actually say that. But what he told 

Prpss Council's verdict is: “It is agreed by the parties that a me should be enough testimony.” 

meeting and conversation took place bettveen the com- When I met Wali Khan, an Opposition leader in Pakistan, in 
plainant, Dr A.Q. Khan, and the writer of the article, Kuldip New Delhi during his father’s illness, he told me that it was an 

Nayar. Dr Khan strongly denies quotations attributed to him open secret that the Pakistan government “used” me to break 

and the interview reported in the article,. On the evidence the story. Many newspapermen in India and Pakistan think 

before it, however, the Press Council has not been satisSed the same way. My feeling is that Dr Khan went beyond Ws 

that the interview did not take place or that the quotations brief and was needled to spill the beans when I reminded him 

were untrue...” of a statement by Dr H.N. Sethna, former Atomic Energy 

It was Mushahid Hussain, then editor of the Muslim, who Commission chairman, that Pakistan had neither the men nor 

arranged the interview. It was on account of that, and for the material to produce the bomb. ; 

subsequently corroborating my story, that he lost his job. And Whether Pakistan used me or whether Dr Khan to^ tpo 
he had the courage to tell the Herald, a monthly published much may never be determined. But my stor>^ has been 

from Karachi, after Dr Khan had complained to the British proved correct many times over. 

Press Council: “The interview was pre-arranged and the But I would not have published the interview if I knew of 
scientist himself was eager to meet the visiting journalist. the harm it would cause Mushahid. Had I even suspected that 

When I told Dr Khan about Kuldip, he seemed keen to see he would be forced to resign from the Muslim editorship, I 

him. He asked me to call next day at 11 am for confirmation of would have withheld my report Now the government at 

the interview. The meeting was set for 6 pm. Dr Klian knew Islamabad has banned my entry into PakSstan^-the land of my 

very well whom he was meeting. There was no mention of birth made alien to me by a tragic twist of liistory and which 1 

have regularly visited, at least once evety year, over the last 
two decades. } 

I am one who bebeves that one day the high walls of fear 
and distrust raised on the borders of the two countries will 
crumble and the people of the sub-continent, without giving 
up their separate identities, will work together for .the 
common gpod. 

Now that Dr Khan's interview is behind us, 1 wish both 
India and Pakistan could have an agreement on the bomb. The 
non-proliferation treaty is discriminatory because it is loaded 
.. in i^vour of the initial members of the nuclear club. Moreover 
; Chi^t India's neighbour, which has the bomb, has not signed 
the treaty; Therefore, any ban would have to embrace not 
on^ Pakistan., but false China and the powers which have 
.^planes, sl^s and submarines carirying nuclear weapons in the 
O&ii. But both India and Pakistan can agree upon the 
non-use of nuclear weapons. 

^__^_ ^ To begin with, India and Pakistan should reaffirm the- 

Uiat took time. "" commitnient not to attack nuclear installations. It may be 

That was the time when the Indian forces were arrayed on tempting to some in India to talk of a strike at the Kahuta 

the Pakistan border. It was a usual mibtary exerdse— nuclw plant near Rawalpindi. But Pakistan in retaliation may 

Operation Brasstacks—-but Islamabad was quite worried. My bomb Bombay High and our nuclear set-up at Trombay; the 

queries in the last few months confirm my earlier guess that F-16s supplied by America to Pakistan have the range and 

the interview was given after Dr Khan got it cleared by the capability. Why not renew the promise given by Rajiv Gandhi 

chairman of the Interservices Intelligence wing and later to Zia that India will not attack Kahuta? It may begin a new 

checked it wiA General Zia. Prime Minister Mohanuned ch^er of friendlines s between India and Pak ista n, a 
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whether the discussion was 
off the record or not.” 

I can understand why Dr 
Khan had to go back on what 
he said. He was under great 
pressure to recant. The in¬ 
terview appeared on the eve 
of the US Congress subcom¬ 
mittee's hearings on Pakis¬ 
tan’s new aid package of $4.2 
billion. Nonnally the inter¬ 
view, given on 28 Janua^)^ 
would have appeared long 
before the day of its publica¬ 
tion, 28 February. But I 
could not help the delay, for 
the Observer, London, was 
niiitA fiisfiv about checkint? the 
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authenticity of the report and 





NEWSWATCH 


The mafia in the dock 


For over a decade they had terrorised the 
Dfumhad-Jharia coal belt in Bihar with their 
musclemen. But the law has linally cauyht up with 
them with six dons awaitiny their trial behind bars 


H istory says Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned It is 
not known how chief minis¬ 
ter Bindeswari Dubey en¬ 
tertains himself while Bihar 
sinks. But in an effort to stren^hen hi^ 
power base, the trade unionist turned 
chief minister has recently deUau^d an 
all-out vendetta aK^ainst the clr^aderl 
dons of the Dhanbad coal mafia. One bv 
one the six men who had domjnatt‘d and 
terrorised the coal miners of Ihana- 
Dhanbad—Suryadeo Singh, Satvadeo 
Singh. Navrangdeo Singh, SakaKlco 
Singh, Raghunath Singli and Vmod 
Singh—have been drawn into the net ot 
tok^iitate’s prosecution. 

Dubey, who has recently completed 
had begun his chief 
ot finishing 
in' fh^r'^HKilfields He has 
inade good that promisie.'^ith 
tl^ ^est of Suryadeo Singh 
iii’November, wdiich was fol¬ 
lowed by the arrests of the 
other five. 

While Bindeswan DufJ^y's 
motivations may more 
political than adfrilrnstra- 
tive—Suryadeo Singh is a 
• Janata Party MLA—the 
? young deputy commissioner 
I df Dhanbad, Madan Mohan 
jna, perceives the arrests of 
these notorious Abjures as a 
“fundamental fight against 
criminality'’. The six of them 
have a total of 45 cases 
pending agakiist them and the 
DC is personally monitoring 
the prosecution. He has even 
reopened criminal cases 
against these people, some 
of which had been buned in 
the files for as long as 14 
years. He has also impfiund- 
ed their licence for firearms. 

Suryadeo Singh, who hap¬ 
pens to be the president of 
the Chhotanagpur-Sarnhal 
Pargana unit of the Janata 
Party, was arrested dramati- 


cuDv as lie was forced to surrender his 
aims before the court. 

'fhal the government means business 
IS <*\idcnr from the expenses it is 
prepared to meet. Six special public 
prnsecutois (one of whom. Triveni 
Singh, died later) have been appointed to 
deal wutb the 45 cases against the six 
mafiosi, and the government has to 
spend Ks 5500 daily in fees tor the 
prosecuting counsels. Nor is the action 
going to --top with the arrests of the six 
leader-. Su’-ymleo Singh commented 
that supposed enemies of the goveni- 
menl. like the Marxist leader A.K. Ray, 
<ind CongiessH) leaders like K.S. Chat- 
lerjee and S.K. Kai. were being left in 
pcMce sinijily becau.se Bindeswari Dubey 
had no personal animus against them. 

I But the IjC has said that this was only 
the beginning--no one w'ould be able to 
Raghunath Singh in police custody, unrepentant 

g- ■ . 





escape the net that the administration 
was drawing around them. 

'Fhe SIX dons of the Jharia-Dhanbad 
' coal belt started out as^coal cutters in 
the Sixties. As henchmen of B. P. Sinha, 

; the most influential and feared trade 
[ union loader and the founder ot the mafia 
I empire, these men emerged into power 
I after the fall of Sinha. Suryadeo Singh 
i broke away and foimed his own trade 
i union. In 1977 Sinha was gunned down 
I by Raghunath Singh who even admitted 
I the deed in a subsequent interview! 

; loafer Raghunath, who currently has 
1 seven criminal cases pending against 
I him, broke away from his mentor 
Suryadeo Singh and was pursuing his 
own vendetta against the latter. 

Like Raghunath. Sakaldeo Singh too 
was an ally of Suryadeo Singh until an 
underworld gang war led to his defec¬ 
tion. His attempts to secure a Congres- 
s(I) Assembly ticket, however, were 
scotched by Bindeswan Dubey. Though 
he is out on bail, there are nine cases 
pending against him. 

T wo other dons have Congressd) 
connections. Satyadco Singh's older 
brother, Shankar Dayal Singh, is a 


The six dons started out 
as coal cutters. As 
henchmen of B. P. 
Sinha, the most 
influential and feared 
trade union leader and 
the founder of the mafia 
empire, these men 
emerged into power 
after the fall of Sinha. In 
1977 Sinha was gunned 
downliy Raghunath 
l^even 

subsequentihterview;< ii>. 

has Mv^c^ndiLi' 
cases pending against 
him, broke away from 
Sui^adeo Singh 
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Congress(I) MP and a follower of former 
chief minister Jagannath Mishra. Nav- 
rangdeo Singh, who started his Dhanbad 
career as a muscleman for B.P. Sinha, 
even contested an Assembly election on 
a Congress(l) ticket and lost. A one-time 
general secretary^ of the Dhanbad dis¬ 
trict Congress(I), he was later removed, 
and ended up joining the Janata Party. 

All these men have a history of 
exploitation, violence, bloodshed and 
corruption. The grandmaster of the 
Dhanbad chessboard, Suryadeo Singh, 
told Sunday, “There are only two cases 
against me and they are false. I have 
moved the High Court for quashing the 
false cases." The police, however, say 
that there are 21 criminal cases pending 
against him. 

His trade union, the Janata Mazdoor 
Sangh, claims to represent 75.000 coal 
industry workers. Singh says that las 
union has literally finished the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress (IN- 
TUC) among the Dhanbad coal workers. 
That, according to him, is the reason 
why the chief minister is now out to get 
him. 

“What IS my crime?" he asks. “I fight 
for the workers' rights, I organise de¬ 
monstrations and gheraob lor them, I 
raise my voice against the management. 
So all the bureaucrats, administration, 
vested interests, Congress leaders and 
some newspapers have gone against 
me." According to Singh, chief minister 
Dubcy never did anything to promote 
the rights of the working class, and even 
former chief minister Jagannath Mishra 
“was not very pro-labourer" during his 
days in office. 

Not that the move to destroy (he 
mafiosi of Dhanbad is proceeding 
smoothly. The administration has not 
been able to proceed without contradic¬ 
tions and confusion. The DC,‘Madan 
Mohan Jha, had teamed up with the SP 
of Dhanbad, V.D. Ram, to conduct his 
campaign against the mafia leaders. The 
sudden transfer of Ram from Dhanbad to 
Patna has left Jha insecure and compara¬ 
tively helpless. Iliere are also reports 
that Jha himself might be transferred 
When the special trial of the dons of 
Dhanbad commenced, the first to stand 
in the docks \yere'^Sakaldeo Singh, 
Raghunath Singh Vinod Singh. The 
charge: the, murder of a contractor, 
Guruchafan Singhi ^But'dh order from 
Patna High Cc«w1.ior.:tte release of 
Sakaldeo and VinodSin^^ threw a span¬ 
ner in the lep! works! Jha had to 
counter* this by requesting the state 
government to challenge the court order 
on the ground that the Supreme Court 
had already confirmed Vinod Singh's 
detention order. 









Given the contradictions 
of die state's 



systems, given the 
rampant corruption 
which can be used by 
the men under trial to 
their advantage-it is 
unlikely that the present 
trials of the six colliery 
leaders will come to a 
smooth and speedy 
conclusion. 
Nonetheless, for the 
1.2 lakh coal industry 
workers, the trial is at 
leastamuchmeeded 
beginning 


■ tlNr cither dons have Congressd) 
duflections. Satyadeo Singh's okter 
lAti^r, $fiankar Dayal Singh, is a 
r iSongressIt) MP and a follower of 
former chief minister Jagannath 
Mishra. Navrangdeo Singh 
contested an Assembfy election on a 
Congressd) ticket and lost 


{Rtfiii H^\Burya6eo Singh. Navrangdeo Singh and deputy commissioner Jha: a ftght to finish 


Given the contradictions of the state's 
administrative and legal systems, given 
the rampant corruption which can be 
used by the men under trial to their 
advantage—it is unlikely that the pre¬ 
sent trials of the six colliery leaders will 
come to a smooth and speedy conclu¬ 
sion. Nonetheless, for the 1.2 lakh coal 
industry workers who were terrorised 
and exploited by these men, the trial is 
at least a much-needed beginning. If the 
trial breaks the domination of this deadly 
clique, then the killing fields of Dhanbad 
can once again come to life. 

Faizan AhmttdlDhsnlud 
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Waiting for Mickey 

The desi counterpart of Mickey Mouse will soon entertain Indian children 
in amusement parks across the country 


* ■■lyinj? discs. Ropeways. Three hun- 
■■ dred and sixty degree circle vision 
I screens. Roller-coasters that 
knock your breath away. Magic king¬ 
doms. Too exotic and out of reach for 
Indian children? Not if several state 
governments are to be believed. Sud¬ 
denly, three years after Appu Ghar— 
India’s premier amusement park in the 
capital—enthusiastic chief ministers and 
intrepid entrepreneurs have come 
together in a laudable attempt to t^ and 
change the entertainment scene in the 
country. Files are being brought down 
from forgotten shelves, and dusted 
anew. High-level committees are being 
resurrected to conduct feasibility stu¬ 
dies, and various tourism departments 
> are coming alive to designs and drawings 
P|rom the misty past or the uncharted 
All for the sake of the children, 
j^l^^ptertainment amenities for 
;<Md3ien"^^>4kQpst non-existent in the 
country. Vvl^e children make do 
with wide Open but emj^ty spaces, urban 




children crowd into simplistic play¬ 
grounds. Even the high point in Indian 
amusement, Appu Ghar, generated only 
shortlived excitement. The smiles 
the faces of the children may not have 
faded yet, but the pockets of their 
parents have certainly worn thin. At an 
average of Rs 20 per visit per child, 
Appu Ghar afternoons are 
simply too expensive for most 
people. And the country’s first 
sophisticated permanent 
mela has still to recover | 

its initial investment of 
Rs 5 crores. *‘T^ 






But this experience has not deterred 
either the government or the entrep¬ 
reneurs. The tounsni ininistrv has sent 
out a nrciilar over future Appu Ghars to 
the state governments. And they have 
received favoiiiable replies. Many states 
already have such projects on the anvil, 
and most of them arc to he executed in 
the private s(‘Cloi. 

• In Maharashtra. Merry' Movements 
and Equipment Pvt. Ltd is to set up a 
197-acre park in Bhayander, a western 
suburb ot Bombay. Yet, the govt mment 
is also examirung a similar project at a 
4()0-acrc site m New' Bombay. 

• In West Bengal, the National Insu¬ 
lated Cable Coiporation of India (NIC- 
CO) has diawn up an exciting master 
plan for a theme park in Calcutta, to be 
developed with Italian knowhow 

. Disneyland in Californie: gateway to 

. fun and fantasy and frolic 








• In Gujarat, LoNualand Pvt. Ltd, 
which claims to have been the first 
company to have come up witli the idea 
of an Indian Disneyland, has finally 
succeeded in winning? the approval of the 
state government for a park to be set up 
on an 11-acre site between Ahmedabad 
and Gandhinagar. Meanwhile, a sister 
city proposal between the state capital 
and Osaka envisages yet another recrea- 


Although the parks are to be funded 
with dollars, yens and liras, the NRIs 

will not be allowed to import __ 

Western concepts to 
entertain Indian 
chi!dren...Spurred on by an 
uneasy need to promote 
'Indian culture’, planners ' * 

are digging into India’s | 

mythology>riddenpastfora i ^ 

futuristic Disneyland. ^ 

Indian folk culture has 
tremendous potential for ShlvSarai 

imaginative displays. And some of 
the proposals sound quite appealing 


tion area for Ahmedabad. 

• In Haryana, the much publicised 
theme park to be launched by the 
now-grounded Dhirendra Brahmachari 
has given way to another proposal, tc be 
funded with NRl assistance. 

• In Delhi, the DDA (Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority) is considering a small- 
scale alternative to Appu Ghar, to be 
designed by Marubeni Corporation of 
Japan. 

• In Karnataka, 200 acres of land have 
been marked out for an amusement park 
to the northwest of Bangalore. The Rs 
18-crore project will almost certaMy go 
to Lokhandwala Constructions, wjio will 
be financed by US-based NRIs. 

• In Andhra Pradesh, N.T, Rama Rao is 
pushing through'ihis concept of a public- 
sector Oistteyworld in Hyderabad and 
wants the Centre to subsidise the pro¬ 
ject by making machinery import easier. 

• Other state governments planning 
entertainment kingdoms are Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Why so many amusement parks for a 
country that has not even planned for 
sufficient playgrounds in its cities? The 



(Top) Model of the proposedjMQrili tineet) promoter M. K. Seran; 

(above) Appu Qhar» Indla^ofpp park In the capital: all for the chlldren'e take 


I tourism ministiy has no clear-cut answer 
to this question. It was about a year and 
a half ago that the circular was sent out 
/ to the states, to gauge the general 
response. Argues one senior official, 
“'Hiere is a growing population, and 
recreational facilities should keep pace.'' 

But amusement parks are much 
easier to plan than to build. Many earlier 
proposals have been shelved for so long 
that the original promoters have quit in 
disgust. One panicular prc^sal for a 
completely ethnic Afaya/oWiantasyland) 
on the famous'Chamundi Hills in My¬ 
sore, which was enthusiastically 
seconded by Jawaharlal Nehru in 1956, 
has just been allotted some funds for its 


planning and will not be ready for 
another two decades, if then. 

Several factors cause these delays. 
The two most crucial questions, as 
tourism officials explain, are land and 
finance. The parks need anywhere be¬ 
tween 15 and 500 acres of land, depend¬ 
ing on the ambitions and idealism of the 
promoter. 

Most of the desi Disneylands have 
been planned close to major urban 
centres, where land costs are prohibi¬ 
tive. In other countries, pleasure parks 
are often situated in smaller towns, 
which are then made accessible through 
roadways. But in India, the parks have 
to be built around existing infrastructural 
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facilit.^js, if they liave to be at all viable. 
With the skyrocketing prices of real 
estate, most projects would have re¬ 
mained a dream if the state governments 
had not offered to procure land for the 
pnvate promoters. 

In Bangalore, for instance, the 
Ramakrishna Hegde government has 
promised all assistance in converting 
agricultural land to non-agricultural land, 
and has chalked out an area between 
Yelahanka and Hesaraghatta for the 
park. In the case of Bombay, Merry 
Movements has acquired the land, but 
has been helped by the fact that proper¬ 
ty is relatively cheap in Bhayander. In 
Calcutta, the NICCO project is hanging 
fire precisely because the government 
cannot decide where to acquire land for 
the park. 



r. , The second biggest hurdle is money, 

r’’ ^irice most state governments lack re- 

^burce'^^especially in the drought years, 
r’; to divert'tb recreational endeavours, 
.'a ' they are handing over'the Disneyworlds 
to the private sector. But since tourism 
f is not defined as an industr>\ the park, 

promoters cannot get either the conces¬ 
sions or the bank loans that are available 
: for other ventures. So, inevitably, en- 

■ ters the NRI, who alone can afford the 
heavy investments which range any¬ 
where from Rs 5 crores to Rs 50 crores, 
again depending on the scale of the 
project. 


M ercifully, although the parks are to 
be funded with dollars, yens and 
liras, the NR Is will not be allowed to 
import Western concepts to entertain 
Indian children. Though inspired by the 
original in California, the Indian parks 
will have to replace world favourites like 
Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse with 
(iesi counterparts. Indian folk culture 
' and mythology, if rescued from kitsch, 
has tremendous potential for imaginative 
theme displays, .^nd some of the prop¬ 
osals sound quite appealing. 

According to M. K. Saran, the promo¬ 
ter of the Bombay park, “We are totally 
Indianising the project. Our mascot, for 
instance, will be a monkey, and our 
stories will be based on the Panchatan- 
tra." 


But all the rides that have become 
more and more hair-raising with the 
year«, require sophisticated technology 
and precision management techniques. 
This, inevitably, raises the crucial point 
of safety. Once the foreign engineers 
and project managers have left, will 
there be a strict vigilance over the exotic 
machines? 

Safety is, however, not the only point 
on which the concept of these parks has 
been criticised. Amusement parks, in¬ 
evitably, provoke charges of elitism. 

But the economics of theme park 
management dictate that entry fees 
should be around Rs 15 or more, or that 
the individual attractions should be 
priced separately. At the same time, the 
only way for the parks to become 
profitable is by ensuring a large turnout 
of people. ITiis, given Indian purchasing 
power, demands that the entry fees 
should be kept low. 

I'hus, critics need not spend sleepless 
nights worrying over the divide that the 
parks will create between the rich and 
poor children. Most projects are at such 
a preliminary stage that by the time they 


take shape, the next century may have 
dawned. 

Only the Bombay project looks any¬ 
where near to becoming a reality. The 
park, which will have two stadia for 
shows, a ropeway across a hill 105 feet 
in height, an art^cial lake and camping 
grounds in addition to the standard 
rides, is already under construction. 

The sudden spurt in amusement park 
planning is all part of the government's 
attempt to woo tourists, both Indian and 
foreign, with the latest tn the world of 
entertainment. In the process, the gov¬ 
ernment also hopes to rake in nches for 
itself. The entertainment parks are like¬ 
ly to result in economic benefits for the 
service sector, and they are also likely 
to generate jobs. Appu Ghar hires about 
four direct employees, and the Bombay 
project will employ around 500, with 
many more acquiring indirect work. 

But all that is still pie in the sky. 
There are many bridges to cross before 
any of the fantasylands become a reality. 
Rohiiii HU^kanVBangalore with Ranjana 
Hafmri Bombayf Patralakha 
ChMorjoo/Dolhl, Mitali SarkarlCahutia 
and Maha^ Trivofn/Ahmedabad 



Golden Tobacco has been charged with evading huge 
amounts in excise duty by manufacturing cigarettes in remote 
Mizoram in collusion with a local firm without a licence 


O nly a few years ago, tlie new-born, 
remote state of Sikkim was a tax 
haven for tly-by-night operators, anil 
even some multinationals, out to make‘a 
fast big buck. Till the excise and tax 
sleuths zeroed in and spread their drag¬ 
net. Now {\\c centre of such operations 
appears to have shifted to another 
remote and new state—Mlzbrain. Has 
Bombay-headquartered (folden 'robaccp 
Company ((HC), in collusion wi^- a 
Ganf^ok-based tiader, been evading 
huge amounts in central exci.se duties on 
manufactured tobacco? ITie suspicion 
has arisen after the Silchar collectorate 
of the central excise department stum¬ 
bled upon a case of excise evasion of Rs 
67 lakhs by (7rC and a collaborating local 
outfit. 

Hie case came to light when a truck- 
load of 260 cartons of Panama 
cigarettes, a popular GTC brand, was 
seized at a customs checkpoint at Dholai 
on the Assam-Mizoram ^^rder on the 
midnight of 31 October this year. (A 
carton contains 12,000 sticks.) The 


J.P. KhaKan: 
third-dagraa 
Intarrogatlon? 




truck was on its way to'Sikkim and the 
seized cartons did not have any excise 
authorisation. 

The consijjament was traced to an 
“fflega]*' cigarette manufacturing plant at 
Vairen^e, a hilltop Mizoram village 
bordering Assam. TTie excise staff also 
recovered raw tobacco with GTC labels 
and packing material as well as 523 
cartons of Panama cigarettes from there 
worth Rs 24 lakhs. Three Mollins 
machines to chum out the cigarettes, 
later found to be GTC property, were 
also impounded. 

After preliminary investigations, ex¬ 
cise officials raided a local hotel, from 
where a 41-year-uld trader from Gang¬ 
tok, Ajoy Sukhani, was picked up. 
Sukhani claimed that he held the power 
of attorney for North Eastern Tobacco 
(NET), the owner of the Vairengte 
factory. The (jI'C connection was re¬ 
vealed only after Sukhani was ipilled 
over the next few days. Sukhani was 
later arrested and put under custody for 
a week under Sections 6 and 8 of the 
Customs and Centnil Excise Act, 1944, 
for the alleged manufacture of cigarettes 
without any valid excise licence. 

Following the interrogations, the ex¬ 
cise sleuths discovered that GTC had. 
entered into a collaboration with NET on 
1 September, 1987, to allegedly manu¬ 
facture nine GTC brands. 'Phe nine-page 
agreement stipulated that (jTC would 
provide machinery on loan, technical 
expertise, and raw tobacco in cut fonn 
to NET, apart from permitting it to use 
its brand names. It was al.so allegedly 
agreed that the 50 lakh sticks a year 
produced at Vairengte would be mar¬ 
keted through (jolden Investments (Sik¬ 
kim) Pvt. Ltd, a wholly-owned subsidi¬ 
ary of GTC. 

Intrigued by GTC's involvement in 
the case, the local central excise col- 
lectorate summoned the company's de¬ 
puty executive director, J. P. Khaitan 
(39), to Silchar on 14 November and 
subjected him to an 82-hour interroga¬ 
tion spread over a week. Khaitan later 
alleged that he was assaulted by the 
excise staff during the questioning, and 
his Bombay apartment searched during 
his absence. 'Hie excise officiali, howev¬ 
er, stoutly denjj^, these chargi^s. 

Khaitan argu4».4hat GTC liad teamed 
up basis of a one-page 

by Rinsanga, IAS, 
,.««fC^^ssl6ner of excise and taxes, 

^ Mizb'ram government, which stated that 
the Centr^ Excise and Salt Act, 1944, 
“is not applicable in Mizoram" (licences 
to set up tobacco-processing plants are 
granted under this Act), 

Senior excise officials are, however; 
not impressed by arguments. 
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They point out that a central law is 
appbcable anywhere lu the country*, 
including Mizoram. They allege that 
G1‘C simply piggy^-backed on NET in a 
clever bid to evade exci.se levies. 'Phey 
also point out that (^ne crore stick.s of 
Panama cigarette wore produced within 
a fortnight (trom lb October when the 
Viiirengte factory^ was commissioned to 
31 October when the excise evasion was 
detected)—more than what was stipu¬ 
lated in the agreement. Such a rate of 
output would have resulted in the manu¬ 
facture of 24 crore cigarette sticks a 
year. The excise on this annual yield 
should have been a staggering Rs Ib.H 
crores. “it was clearly a massive (TPC 
operation by pioxy," a DKl official 
remarks. 

Reportedly, another query (TPC offi¬ 
cials could not give a satisfactory rejily 
to was why the Vairengte^ firm had 
>pnnted ‘L-4’ on ihe label of each Panama 
packet. (L-4 stands for the mandatory^ 
excise licence given by the central 
authonties to cigarette manulactprerj^.) 
What is strange is that the, jVairqpgte 
firm used this iake jK’epcjjs -label; even 
aftqr it had c^btawd thv^certi(lcate from 
Rmsapga regarding, the; non-applic^ibility 
of,]the G^ntrai,Excise and Salt Act m 
.MfroraiiL 

role of the Mizoram government 
in this manufacturing deal is also being 
questioned. The investigations liave 
raised a number of unanswered ques¬ 
tions. Some of these are: 

• How could Rinsanga issue a certificate 
stating that the Central Excise and Salt 
Act was not applicable in Mizoram 
without bothering to take up the matter 
with tlie excise authorities.^ 

• How does the Mizoram government 
ejq>lain the issue of the provisional SSI 
registration (No. 58/01/006909) to NET 
by the Aizawl District Industries Centre 


SwioriiidtecWkMife 
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on 9 October, 1987, just a w^eek before 
NET’S Vairengte plant went on stream.^ 
• I'he circumstances leading to tlie 
despatch of an official letter by Mizor¬ 
am's law .secretary K.N. Srivastava (No. 
LTL)/128/82) on 10 Octol>er, 1987, to 
NET, pointing out that the cigarette 
Uvide is not a proliibited trade in Mizor- ^ 
am. are not very clear. 

Phere are more pieces to the jigsaw 
that the Mizoram Pradesh Congress 
Committee(I) has brought to the notice 
of the public. One important point is that 
the propnetors of NET, Liantling^^^ 
l^lchungnunga, are close 
Saingura Sailo, Mizoram's 
Also, Richard SaJo,^ holds tn^ 
power of attonxey jfibr yloiig with 
Sukhani, is th^'brother-in-law of the law 
nuni^tef. Lifiirestingly, a copy of Rin- 
sanga’b certificate was marked fo^ 
Richai d Sailo. 

Chi(‘( minister Laldenga.has predict¬ 
ably refuted the.Coiwessd) allegations 
of his law a)fmster’s involvement in the 
case, and rejected the demand for a 
tull-scale inquiry. He. however, added a 
new dimension to the case by claiming 
that NE1' was only permitted to prtxJuce 
the Mizo variety of indigenous 
cigarettes. 

GTC has taken the battle with the 
excise authorities to court. The com¬ 
pany's Calcutta region chief, Gautam 
Sengupta (.38), obtained on 30 Novem¬ 
ber an ad mtenm order from the Calcut¬ 
ta High Court, restraining the Silchar 
excise collectorate from interrogating 
G'J'C officials beyond office hours. The 
judges have yet to come lo a decision 
and the heanng hn.s been adjourned till 
the first week of the new year. Howev¬ 
er, as it IS .said, there's no smoke 
without fire. 

Santanu Ghosli/SilcAar 



















Engineering a survivai plan 


A change of guard and a revamp plan are part of a last-ditch 
effort to resuscitate the once blue chip engineering giant 


T hat a change nf guard was imminent 
in the 56-year-old engineenng com¬ 
pany, Guest Keen Williams Ltd (GKW), 
had been known for a while. But what 
was not known or rather expected, was 
that an old GKW hand would be inducted 
to initiate a long overdue turnaround 
exercise. I'hus the announcement that 
vS.K. Batra, a Delhi-based management 
consultant, would take over the reins of 
the beleaguered engineering giant from 
1 December came as a surprise to many. 
And pre-empting the UK-based princip¬ 
al, Guest Keen and Nettlefold pic’s 
intentions to induct a new management 
team to implement “tough decisions” 
i and initiate a major corporate reorga¬ 
nisation, three senior directors have 
chosen to step down well before the end 
of their scheduled terms. 

On 7 April, 1988, M.R. Sundaram, 
the current chairman and former manag¬ 
ing director, will step down after the 
I completion of his present term, though 
1 he couW. have continued till 1990. But 
I two other 4>r<^t:tors, Vijay Kapur, for¬ 
mer deputy mSfi^ging director, and J.R. 
Singh, director in charge of marketing, 
planning and technical services, have 
already put in their papers. However, 
both will continue to be associated with 
the conjpany as consultants for six 
months. And Sundaram will continue to 
function as a non-executive director until 
the end of his 1988 term. 

“Having tried several measures to 
revitalise this company for the last five 
years I feel I need a change. In fact, I 
had indicated my desire to retire to our 
overseas parent organisation last year. ” 
Sundaram said. “And taking vanous 
factors into consideration it was decided 
that in the present environment some¬ 
one from outside could perhaps engineer 
a turnaround. ” 

Batra is, of course, not a total stran¬ 
ger in the corporate environs of GKW. 
He has been associated with the com¬ 
pany since 1959—first as a Consultant 
and then as an employee both in the 
company's steel units in Bhandup (Bom¬ 
bay) and in the trouble-ridden Andul 
(Howrah) works. Batra threw m the 
towel in 1975 “to do something on my 
own”. 

Batra, who has a sound track record 


of running GKW's steel division in ear¬ 
lier troubled times, is seen as the 
overseas parent company's last resort. 
He has a daunting task on hand: to make 
GKW's Andul Road works (comprising 
four divisions—bolts and nuts, steel, 
engineering, and machinery) operational 
only if that is financially viable. 

For years the Andul works has not 
been running smoothly. Besides power 
shortages and uncompetitive pro¬ 
duct lines, intra-union rivalry has pre¬ 
cipitated periodic lockouts. The crumb- 
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ling giant has emerged from its travails a 
little more jaded each time over the last 
decade. However, the consequences of 
the current industrial unrest that has 
resulted in a lockout since 28 October 
could be “very serious this time”, claim 
GKW insiders. The present financial 
position of the company is “preca¬ 
rious”—the Andul works has been incur¬ 
ring a monthly loss of about Rs 1 crore 
since the lockout. 

“It is now abundantly clear that if the 
health of our operations eastern India 
is not speedily restored we run the risk 
of putting in jeopardy the livelihood of a 
large section of the rest of the GKW 
family, ” remarks a company source. And 
this fact not only has Guest Keen and 
Nettlefold pic (the UK-based parent 
company that has a 47 per cent stake in 
GKW’s equity) worried, but also bigwigs 
in the K.K. Birla group. 

In mid-1986, to free the company 
from the stranglehold of its FERA sta¬ 
tus, GKW had offered 7 per cent of its 
equity to the K.K. Birla group of com¬ 
panies subject to the approval of the 
Reserve Bank of India. And though 
Delhi has yet to give the go-ahead, a 
nominee of the K. K. Birla group, 
Rainesh Maheswari (president of Tex- 
maco), was coopted on the GKW board 
on 7 May, 1986. .Since then he has been 
directly involved in managerial deci¬ 
sions, while Saroj Poddar (K.K. Birla’s 
son-in-law) has kept a benign eye on all 
GKW's corporate moves from behind 
the scenes. And it is believed that the 
Birlas have had a fair say in devising the 
corporate reorganisation plan which will 
involve a thorough review of the com¬ 
pany’s labour force, productivity norms 
and the revamping of the product-mbe. 
Poddar, however, denies there is any 
direct involvement at this stage. 

Of the various strategies formulated 
to pull GKW out of its current financial 
quagmire, the disposal of some of the 
company’s properties seems to be under 
active consideration. Negotiations for 
the disposal of several GKW-owned flats 
in prime locations in Calcutta are re¬ 
portedly being conducted, while propos- 
aisCftjrtJte development of a section of 
the^^2D^vtoe Bhandup estate are being 
considered. Batra, how^^yer, is reluctant 
to spell out the maste^Jl^^ this stage. 

“It is too early to sui^sLiPoncrete 
plans. 1 am studying the situation to form 
an overall impression. It is true that 
GKW today is a pw)blem family but I do 
not believe that everything that has 
happened cannot ultimately be put 
right,” says Batra. A promise that 
GKW’s shareholders hope will bear fruit 
in the next few months. 
MblMrfSMM/Cafcriilte 
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T1i#|^iostof 

Bhiiidranwale 

As long as the Punjab problem eludes a solution, the 
spirit of Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale will continue 
to have a hold over the Sikh psyche 


Jamail Singh Bhin- 
iwale was presumed 
ed in Operation 
estar, many people 
tliat something sig¬ 
nificant had been gained. In spite of all 
the criticism and controversy surround¬ 
ing the invasion of sacred premises by 
secular forces, at least the prophet of 
terrorism had been laid low. 

'fliree and a half years later, that 
supposition is open to doubt. Instead of 
wiping out a pernicious influence, the 


consequences of Operation Bluestar 
may well have been to create a martyr. 
The reign of terror that he advocated is 
still in force. Six months of President’s 
Rule in Punjab have not succeeded in 
putting a stop to the murder, extortion 
of money, looting and rape committed by 
the various terrorist gangs. 

So great is the mystique still sur¬ 
rounding Bhindranwale, that even today 
in the villages and towns of Punjab, the 
mere mention of his name is greeted 
with an awestruck silence Conversation 


after that is carried on in guarded tones, 
words are chosen carefully. He is still 
feared so much that no open discussion 
about his life and work is possible. And 
despite the government’s rigorous 
attempts to enforce law and order Bhin- 
dranwale’s voice seems to be urging the 
terrorists to pursue their terrible activi¬ 
ties. 

The voice is not entirely mythical. 
Thanks to the electronic media, cheap 
cassettes purporting to contain his 
speeches can be found in any of the 
shops adjoining the Golden Temple in 
Amritsar. 'I'hese speeches as well as 
those of Baba Joginder Singh and Surin- 
•dar'Sin^^h "Patiala exhort the panth to 
Stand lip* as one man and demand their 
nghtti. Bhmdranw'ale’s followers use the 
electronic surrogate to ihipress the cre¬ 
dulous with the idea that the Sant is still 
alive, and is only waiting for the oppor¬ 
tune moment to reveal himself. 

The CRPF and tfce Punjab Police have 
realised the insidious influence ot such 
cassettes; of late they have ^>een keep¬ 
ing a strict \igil in the area around the 
Golden Temple complex. As a result, 
the sales of these cassettes have been 
reduced. Now shopkeepers sell them 
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only to customers who arc known and 
trusted, or come anned with recom¬ 
mendations from trusted and influential 
people. 

The most sought-after and least avail¬ 
able cassette hit the market immediately 
after Operation Bluestar. It has a mes¬ 
sage recorded in the supposed voice of 
Bhindranwale against a background 
noise. Credulous villagers are told that 
the noise is that of a helicopter, and that 
this is the message of the great leader 
just before he escaped to Pakistan. All 
attempts made by the Indian army to 
dispose of him were in vain! 

From the point of view of^thei Pmyab 
extremists, all the effort to. keep .alive 
the myth of Bhindranwale was' worth it 
as long as they felt they could get 
mileage out i of the myth. But as more 
and' more- ni(»nths go by, they are 
beginning to find that the mileage is 
shrinking rapidly. The martyr who hides 
himself from danger and trouble so 
successfully is likely to be labelled a 
coward. Even during Bhindranwale's 
lifetime the charge of cowardice was 
sometimes levelled at him. The extrem¬ 
ists therefore feel that the ghost of the 
dead leader should l)e invoked only 
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rarely, when th(' situation demands it. 

The niaityi image is now being bol¬ 
stered up in other ways loo. Manmohan 
Singh, office seiTctary of the Unified 
Akali Daljtakes pains to project the view 
that Bhindranwale was not anti-Hindu at 
all He simply wanted to lemove the 
I non-Sikh religious j^ractices which' had 
crept into the piinth. y\n(J by converting 
a large number of people into Keshdhiiri 
Sikhs, JaiTiail Singh Bhindhinwalo contri¬ 
buted Significantly to Xhe*Sjkh commun- 
itv. The Sant, says Singh, “made a 
I historic sacrifice by defending the Dar- 
I bar Sahib during the Operation Bluestar, 

' and set an example for the coming 
generations whicli will always remember 
him. Today his influence is truly great 
among the Sikhs, especially the youth.” 

M anmohan Singh quotes Baba Jogin- 
der Singh to prove that Bhindran¬ 
wale Ccinnot be dead. “Baba Joguider 
Singh says that when Ahhimanyu fell in 
the war of Mahsbfmnta, /^un’s hand 
trembled on his bow even though he did 
not know of his son's death. Had Sant 
Bhindranwale died, he would also have 
felt something of that sort, which he did 
not. So one has to go by what Baba 


does, not tolerate all this talk about the 
Sant being a martyr.” 

In defence of this supposition, Man¬ 
mohan Singh cites two facts. The Dam- 
dami Taksal has yet to appoint anybody 
in his place; Thakkar Sing^ is onfy the 
acting head of the seminary. Secondly^ 
Bhindranwale's bhog ceremony has not 
yet been held. Given the foOowing he 
enjoyed among the villagers of Punjab, 
most of them would have h^ld bhog 
ceremonies if they had been convinced 
of his death. 

Instead, the folklore surrounding him 
has grown steadily. A number of vars 
(ballads), projecting him as part of the 
great Sikh warrior tradition, have been 
composed and are sung with fervour at 
various gurdwaras on special occasions. 

Time, however, tarnishes all images. 
And Bhindranwale’s "noble mart5ir” im¬ 
age is in danger of being diminished if not 
destroyed by those very people who 
I consider themselves his devout follow¬ 
ers—the Punjab terrorists. Take Sarup 
Singh, for instance. He is a farmer who 
also works for the municipal committee 
Bhindranwale: high priest of terrorlam 





Inside a refugee camp during the 1984 antl-SIkh riots: a beleaguered community 


of Kishangarh. For him, the signal 
contribution of Bhindranwale in reviving 
an interest in the Sikh religion is more 
than offset by the bitter harvest of terror 
and death that he sowed. 

At one time, terrorists in Punjab were 
given help and support by villagers who 
wanted to emerge as powerful men 
within their own community. Having 
terrorists in their houses as visitors 
gave them extra status. At times they 
^ even used these men to help settle their 
personal disputes. But the tables have 
now been turned and the sponsors of 
terrorists are now becoming their vic¬ 
tims. 

In Balasaur, near Taran in Amritsar 
district, some terrorists turned up at the 
home of a supporter where a wedding 
was being held. They abducted the bnde 
and returned her after three hours 
during which she had been criminally 
assaulted. As such incidents multiply, 
Sikh villagers feef just as 
insecure as the Hindus. Six . 

months ago, every house in 
Mahasanpura district in 
Amritsar was looted by ter- 
rorists, even though most of 
the residents happen to be 
Amritdhari Sikhs. 

In Kala village near Taran, 
opinion is divided among 
villagers, some of whom a 

think Bhindranwale was a 
good man whose disciples JBB 

were evil, while others 
blame him entirely for lead- 
ing the Sikh community 
astray. One resident, Jagdish 
Singh, said that thou^ at 
one time Bhindranwale was 
almost looked upon as the 
. eleventh guru, now only the 
students still revered him. 


Dr Balvinder Singh of Sharhata town 
in Amntsar district feels that Bhindran¬ 
wale s image is being kept alive by the 
repressive machinery of the govern¬ 
ment, such as the CRPF, BSF and the 
I Punjab Police, burihg Operation Wood- 
1 rose, the police combed the Punjab 
i countryside‘intensively in their search 
j tor terrori^its. Many Sikh youths had to 
I cro.ss the border into Pakistan to escape 
the wrath of the army and the police, 
j who are supposed to have committed 

I Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 

(8ltting):his voice has not 
I yet been silenced 
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many atrocities. Between July and Au¬ 
gust 1984, 500 people between the ages 
of 14 and 50, fled to Pakistan from 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Jalandhar and 
Hoshiaipur. Though many of them have 
come back after experiencing rough 
treatment in Pakistani prisons, and 
though they are no longer totally de¬ 
voted to Bhindranwale, they are not 
piirticularly enamoured of the Indian 
government either. It is this kind of 
negative reason that is behind the con¬ 
tinuing hold Bhindranwale has on the 
popuLir psyche. * 

In an even more ironic disclosure, 
villagers of Pakhoke near Jandiala say 
that before Operation Bluestar Bhin- 
dranwale’s influence was very limited. It 
was only after the military action which 
destroyed the Akal Takht tliat every¬ 
one telt Bhindranwale had been justified 
in the stand he had taken. 

The anti-Sikh nols of November 1984 
further confirmed this opinion. Sikhs felt 
discriminated against, and some even 
felt that the killing of innocent Hindus 
was justified as reprisal. Though this 
anger is not as intense as it used to be, 
still Bhindranwale is looked up to as a 
defender of the faith. | 

Even among the middle classes, who ! 
are supposedly less vsusceptible to the 
mythical aura of a religious leader. 
Bhindranwale continues to be an object | 
c)f awe. His photographs are found 
adorning middlcc lass drawing rooms, 
and he is always mentioned with re¬ 
spect. And even if the elders have some 
reservations, the young people in rriid- 
dleclass homes have made a heroic cult 
figure out of the departed Sant. Many 
teenagers in towns like Amritsar, 
Hoshiarpur, Jalandhar and ’Ludhiana 
have dreams of becoming martyrs of the 
panth. Even though Khalistan shows no 
signs of coming into being, they talk 
about It as a certainty. Khalsa College in 
Amritsar is a stronghold of such ele¬ 
ments. 'I'he .All India Sikh Student Fed¬ 
eration has a strong base there. 

Laying the ghost of Bhindranwale is 
going to be an impossibility unless a final 
solution to the Punjab problem can be 
found. As long as the Sikhs continue to 
feel discriminated against, Bhindranwale 
will locmlarge in their eyes as the martyr 
wfio sacrificed himself for the common 
good. Sandwiched between the terror¬ 
ists on the one hand, apd government 
reprisals on the other, the Sikhs find 
it natural to make a godhead out of 
t a dead S^nt. When the nega- 

tive aspects of this character 
are remembered, they are 
brushed away as inconse- 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Memories of a 

street- 

fightingman 

Tariq AH was the archetypal trendy 
revolutionary of the Sixties. In this extract 
from his autobiography, he talks about his 
return home — Pakistan—in 1966 


T he student movement in 
Pakistan (which then included 
Bangladesh) was in its fourth 
month of struggle and the 
revolt had extended to every 
town in the country. I was determined to 
see it all for myself. Letters from afar 
were totally unsatisfactory. The Student 
Action Committees from Rawalpindi and 
Dhaka were pressing me to return. 
They had said that when I came they 
would ensure that the airport was occu¬ 
pied so that there would be no question 
of my entry being prohibited. I did not 
entirely believe this, but I prepared to 


go back nonetheless. Friends and com¬ 
rades felt that the security risks were 
too great and that it would be advan¬ 
tageous to encourage a few trustworthy 
journalists from Britain to accompany 
me. Clive Goodwin had provid^ a 
graphic summing up of this position; ‘If 
you are going to be assassinated let’s at 
least see it on TV... ’ The only person I 
fully trusted in the TV world at that time 
was Gus Macdonald at Granada Televi¬ 
sion. Gus had grown up in working-class 
Glasgow, become a shop steward, and 
joined the IS (the International Social 
ism Group), under the able vice- 1 


Sheikh MuJIbur Rahman with Zulfiqar All Bhutto ishaping a momentous event In history 




chancellorship of one Tony Cliff. He had 
subsequently joined Granada and was a 
producer on World in Action, the only 
current affairs pro^amme which had 
attempted to explain the ca^ of the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign. I le had been 
instrumental in bringing that about and 
so 1 approached him about Pakistan. He 
took a few hours to consult his super¬ 
iors, but they agreed with one condition. 
The departure must be kept secret or 
else they would lose their scoop. This 
was in everyone's interest since I felt 
(wrongly, as it turned out) that the 
students would not be able to take over 








Muktl Bahinl guerrillas take up positions against the Pakistan army In a banana plantation In Bangladesh during the 1971 war 


any airport. There was another advan¬ 
tage. Granada had kindly suggested that 
they would pay my fare, thus saving the 
extremely poor IMG (the International 
Marxist Group) the burden of raising the 
money. 

On the Luftliansa flight to Karachi, 
Gus Macdonald prepared his crew for 
emergencies. My head was full of wild 
thoughts. If my reading of the situation 
in Pakistan was correct, the State was 
confronting its most grave crisis. Neith¬ 
er the army nor the police had suc¬ 
ceeded in crushing the revolt and the 
casualty lists indicated the seriousness 
of the enterprise. People were prepared 
to die for land, bread, socialism and 
democracy. The problem was that the 
traditional Left had succeeded in discre¬ 
diting itself completely. The Maoists had 
over the past three years ceased to 
oppose the Ayub regime because it had 
developed friendly relations with China. 
Ayub had visited PeHing and met Mao 
and otlier Chinese leaders who had, for 


cynical reasons of real-politik, welcomed 
the Field Marshal as an ‘anti-imperialist\ 
which had amused him greatly. The ’ 
pro-Moscow Left had tied itself to the 
apron-strings of explicitly bourgeois par¬ 
ties who were wedded to achieving 
power, without social change. As a 
result the new political party formed by 
Z.A. Bhutto, the Pakistan People's Par- 


I had nicknamed Sheikh Mu 
Ralunan (he Chiai^ Shekh of 

Bengal and when I met trim for 
breakfHt one day he referred to 
this and said! 1 had never 
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ty, was leading the mass opposition. 
Bhutto himself had been locked up in 
prison for a few months. His leading 
lieutenant was J.A. Rahim, the former 
Ambassador to Paris, who had drafted 
the party manifestos. 

I thought back on that flight to the 
time when Bhutto had rung me up in 
London and invited me to duiner. I had 
forgotten the first time, which annoyed 
him greatly, but he had rung again and 
the second time I had gone to have hinch 
with him at Claridges. J.A. Rahim had 
also been present and 1 had told Bhutto 
of our lunch when Rahim had proposed 
disposing of Ayub. He had laughed a 
great deal and teased Rahim, but then 
both men became serious and we retired 
to Bhutto's room for a conversation. 
Here Rahim had handed me the type¬ 
written first manifesto of the Pakistan 
People’s Party and asked me to read it 
there and th^, sign it and become a 
founding member of the party. I had 
read tl^ document r^'dly and then 
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declined the offer. ‘Why? Why?’ Bhutto 
had shouted. ‘What else do you want?’ I 
had pointed out two serious shortcom- 
in^. The first was a failure to separate 
religion from the State as the country’s 
founder, M.A. Jinnah, had proposed, 
and as some parties, such as the Nation¬ 
al Aw^ Party and the Awami League 
of Miflibur Rahman, actually practised. 
Secondly, I had argued that a half-way 
house on the economic front would 
satisfy nobody. It would raise the ex¬ 
pectations of the oppressed without 
being able to satisfy their needs and 
woidd simultaneously antagonise Pakis¬ 
tan’s capitalists. Rahim lud begun to 
agree with me, stating that he had 
favoured such a course but Bhutto had 
instructed him to moderate the state¬ 
ment Bhutto took my criticisms very 
well, at least on that occasion, but he 
would not budge on fundamentiils. ‘Our 
biggest proUem is going to be these 
bloody mufiahs,’ he had argued. ‘Your 
purism would have me go mto battle 
with one arm tied behind my back. ’ I had 
responded by insisting that it was he , i 


who was playing into the hands of the 
njuJlah^, .by resorting to meaningless 
formulae such as ‘Islamic socialism’. The 
mullahs would hit back by screaming that 
he was a kaSr for mentioning socialism 
and Islam in the same breath and he 
would then be forced to hire scribes to 
discover hidden meanings in the Quran. 
‘If you do this,’ I told him, ‘you will end 
up by fighting the war on a battlefield 
that the mullahs have chosen. And then 
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they will win.'Rahim nodded riiore when 
I was speaking, but kept silent whfc 
argument raged. In the end we p^ed 
amicably^ but without either of us havihig 
convinced the other. This had been in 
1966. 

T Wo years later as the plane circled 
over Karachi, I debated whether I 
should have joined and fought 
within, but rejected the thought im¬ 
mediately. I had been right. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Party could not overthrow the 
State machine. As the plane landed 
nervous tension gripped my stomach 
and I wondered whether or not they 
would let me in the country. The minute 
the immigration police saw my passport, 
they escorted me to the VIP room and 
asked me to wait. They were extremely 
polite. Gus Macdonald and crew ho¬ 
vered outside and finally came in to 
clandestinely film a senior police officer 
I informing me that they were waiting for 
instructions from senior authorities. I 
cursed myself for not having informed 
the students of my arrival and even Gus 
agreed that it might have been more 
sensible. Finally, the permission came 
and I caught the next flight to Lahore. 
Two days later the Field Marshal relin¬ 
quished his office, and handed over 
power to a milit^ successor who 
pledged new elections within a year. 

The movement had tasted blood and 
now the mood of the meetings became 
more radical, I embarked on a speaking 
tour of the country. As. my plane was 
hovering above Rawalpindi. I looked out 
of the window and saw a large crowd 
assembled on the tarmac. The pilot told 
me that he could not land safely unless 
they moved back. He circled the airport 
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“The Eureka Forbes salest^ is so good, 
he is more a friend who introdua*i 
modem cleanliness and hygiene in my home 

— Mrs. Archana Kampani of Bombay. 








One of these days the Eureka Forbes salesman 
will ring your doorbell and introduce himself with 
his identity card. 

This man inspires confidence - which is only 
natural. Because he is a member of the largest, 
most succcssftil sales organisation of its kind in 
India. Backed by dependable after sales service. 

He will introduce modern home products to 
cope with today’s problems - dust, pollution, 
contaminated water and the lack of domestic help. 

He has two unique products to demonstrate: 
EUROCLEAN all-puqwse cleaning system, which 
is much more than a vacuum cleaner and 
AQUAGUARD on-line, watei filter-cum-purifier. 

EUROCLEAN removes even mipmte specks of 
dirt and dust in your home efifortl^jy. Even dust 
you didn’t know existed. AQUAGU?1RD gives you 
clear, safe drinking water on tap — at the flick of a 
switch — even if tlie raw water has high bacterial 
contamination. 

The Eureka Forbes salesman will shc)w you — in 
your own home — how these products can bring the 
advantages of modem cleanliness ^d hygiene to 
your fiimily. Making it a cleaner, safer jyprld for you. 

You need not wait till his roiutdis bring him 
to your doorstep. Do contact Eureka Forbes at 
any of the following locations for an early visit. 
Or, write to Eureka Forbes, P.O. Box 9”^, G.P.O., 
Bombay 400 001. 

Euroclean 

'Hie all-puqDt^se cleaning system which is 
much more than a vacuum cleaner 

Aquaguard 

_ On-line, water filter-cum-purifier. _ 

S EUREKA FORBES LIMITED 

Pioneers in modem cleanliness and hygiene. 


EUIK)CLEAMS^ ai)d $arvic«Ci«*ap«« 

AQUAOUMIO Is aleo ftvtilableat fietocations 

CUTNa rVvvOT 

HtftdOffica: 

^ Forties j^idina, 4th fto.Charsitt 
Bon«ay>4Q000t. Tsi. d04489^<»m. 

BOMBAY 

* i-Oys*iI,4mFtoOf»79rDr.'AB.Woad, Wort. 

<935175/7126. . 

' 2. D^ie, Comni0n:s Cm, Tsnjed Mem Aoad. Tel: 4949163li6t6« 

3 8/3.HappyH 0 flfieApN.J$tFloor.66,W^dehotmfM.Crtai^ 

Tel; 217496/217430 

* 4 71,Nahur,2ridFloor.Opp HoechstFactory.IBS.Mar9.MwMKimef6> 

Tel; 5601082/5619146. 

CALCUTTA 

' 5. 7. Chakraberia Hoed (South) Tel. 4779S4. 

* 6, 177, Beta OInifKJfB Street. P S UHedeoga Tel’ 555023, 

PElMI 

* 7 402,/Vt^iComiwcrtrtCornptex.QpeaterMeeh Part I.T 6416143 

* 8 12/4, Asat AH Boed.Mitttf Bldg Tel’27805&/270623. 

* 9 M/37, Greater KaMash II Warket. Tel: 044e727/^ 

* 10 203/204, Jamuna House, Padam Singh Road, Karol Bagh. 

Tel, 566268/5717722. 

* 11, 733, Anna Salai. 2nd Floor Tel. 89640/611413 

* 12. East Coast Chambers. 2nd Floor, 92/G N. Chetty Road. T. Nagar. 

Te(’446610/17 


AHMEOABAO 

*13 15, Medhuban Society Opp Gujarat VidyapIth.Aahtam Road. 

Tel; 446962/7675. 

ASANSOL 

14 76/l,Apcar<iarden 

BANGALORE 

* 15 Farah CommercIN Complex, 68. J C Road Tel: 224453/225673. 

* 16 4305. High Poim-4.3rcj Floor. 45, Palace Road 

BAROOA 

* 17 Deep Jyot), 75, Suvama Pun Soctety, Chickoowadi Tel. 322289/322681 

BHUBANESWAR 

16 16/6, Behind Bhubaneswar Hotel, (Cunack Road) 

CNAND1QARH 

* 19 Sector 7-C. 8 C 0 No. 14.2nd floor. Madhya Marg Tel’ 26735, 

* 20 No XXXV/1448-2, Nandanam. Church Undfngfload. Tel: 352738. 

COIMBATOftt 

* 21 Np 61, We«. TV Swamy Road. R.S Puram. 

FARIOABAO 

22 House No. 328, Sectof 16-A. Tel; 22645 

GHAZIABAO 

23 204, B, New GandN Nagar. 

HYDERABAD 

*24. 403, Kale Mansion, Saro)irt OeH Road. Secunderabad. Tel’82412B. 

JAIPUR 

* 25 6-39. Ulpat Marg, Bhagwan Oat Road. Tei 70205. 

JAUNOHAR 

26 C /0 Hotel Gagandeep. G.T. Rond. NearNarinder Ttieatre. 

JAMMU 

27. 39 A/C. Ground Floor. Gandhi Nagar 
JAM8HE0PUA 

26 1, Inner OrcleRDed,C-Block.Talwar Bldg.. PO.BiStipur. 

JODHPUR 

29 39, Bakhat Sagar Colony, Nehru Park. 

LUCKNOW 

30 C-4t4,Se«orB,Mehane9ir. 

LUDHIANA 

31. 23,RedCfoaBBh«van,TheMalt. 

MADURAI. 

*32. 290.k.K Nagar,Teh45328 

MANGALORE 

*33, AL Faried Centra, 3rd Floor, Salmana Road Tel'32445. 

MYBORE 

34. 443/1. Ramaswamy CtrPM. Cham^ Double Road. Tel- 27124. 
RANCHI. 

35. LowerPeapaeCocnbound.SehlrKlQuruNariekSchort 27681 

BALEM 

. 36. 37,38fadhaCollag»Road. 

37. Advenhate Externkm Bldg^, 

36. Itlagar. Near R.T.a, Mapira Gate. 

IWCIIIIIAPAU^ 

39. 28A.Northfi8riclytiianStreeLWPrtyur. 

TWYANDnUll 

* 40, T.C. No. 42/88« Pank^ Bhavan, KalpMikuiam Road. Manacaud 

TH: 79670 

WJAVAWAOA 

*41. 29*12-'3.Vankatraln«nSM.SuryiraopeLTe(: 76873. 

' MiAKHAPATNAM 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


Inmyspewivlexpliiimi 
. the wofWwide revolt 
egahntUmted States 
fmiiertalism, spoke about 
my trip to Vfebm and then 
on a soNernotis explained 
thatwewereina 
proHovoiiilionaty crisis Hi 
P akistan 



The 1952 language demonstration In Dhaka ‘.revolutionary upheaval 


for half an hour until the students were 
convinced that 1 was actually on the 
plane and agreed to vacate the landing 
strip. The plane had barely landed when 
they charged forward again. A few 
dozen of them clambered up the steps 
and garlanded me with what seemed like 
several hundred flower necklaces. I'hen 
as I finally got off the plane they lifted me 
on their shoulders and carried me trium¬ 
phantly through the airport to the front 
of the building. Here there were more 
students and several dozen large lorries 
festooned with red flags and banners 
denouncing imperialism. 1 boarded one 
of these and we began the slow march to 
the city centre where a rally had been 
planned. 

As the march progressed, I was truly 
amazed to see how large our entourage 
had become and, as if this was not 
enough, there were extended friendly 
waves and shouts firom bystanders. As 
we went through the cantonment area 
lots of soldiers came to the perimeter 
and greeted me warmly. At times like 
this,one is so overpowered with emotion 
that it is difficult, in a very literal sense, 
to think straight. I was, nonetheless, 
staggered at the size and wannth of the 
reception. I had thought that they would 
be ultra ^nationalistic and resent my 
European activities, but in fact it was 
their nationalism which made them 
proud of the fact that one of them had 
become w6ll known in Europe. A few 
weeks before 1 had arrived a large 
circulation, right-wing Urdu weekly had 
published a scuriltous attackon me, laced 
with anti-SemitiSm of the crudest varie¬ 
ty. This dreadful magazine (like its 
Editor now safely defunct) had numufoc- 
tured a story involving me and the 
'communist-Jew Cohn-Bendit' in a non¬ 
stop orgy in a large country house in 
France at some indeterminate time in 
the recent past. It was a swimming-pool 
extravaganza and both of us were ac¬ 
cused of having fornicated with 'dozens 


I of Jewish girls in one afternoon'. I was 
I questioned about this in great detail by 
i ^ost everyone I met. I used to get 
■ incredibly exasperated denying the 
story, but I was even more irritated to 
discover that my disavowal of this fiction 
was not taken seriously. A student 
leader then told me that far from damag¬ 
ing me, the tale had strengthened my 
image m the Punjab, where male virility 
is an important status symbol. It was the 
scale of the orgy that had impressed 
them and they pleaded with me not to 
deny it so angrily. They begged me for a 
more modest rejection. 

As we approached the meeting place? 
I noticed an even larger crowd. Suddefti 
ly I felt a revolver against my ribs atyj 
froze. But it was only one of my student 
escorts telling me that they were armed 
and if the religious students made any 
attempt on my life they would not 
hesitate to shoot them dead. I had been 
warned that the right-wing students 
were going to present me with a copy of 
the Holy Book of Islam and my hosts 
were fearful that I might denounce this 
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‘H)ur biggest praMem k gofaig te 
be these Moody iiiiillah$,''Bliiitk 
liadargiied.^oarpiirismwoold 
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«niitiedbeliiiidiiiybMk.MlHRl . 
lespondeitbyimiittgthatK 
hewfaowinplayjhglMojdwhM 
dftMpMbyiesor^ 

iwciiiiliHilflii tflitiiiilife ittiii ill ' 






as a provocation and call for a jihad 
against the reli^ous maniacs. 1 promised 
not to do anything so foolish, but all they 
wanted was an assurance that if I did 
denounce religion 1 would warn them in 
advance since it might provoke a civil 
war on the streets of the city. I reas¬ 
sured them that I was not that out of 
touch with the country. 

In my speech, I explained the worl¬ 
dwide revolt against United States im¬ 
perialism, spoke about my trip to Viet¬ 
nam and then on a softer note explained 
that we were in a pre-revolutionary 
crisis in Pakistan, but that problems lay 
with the lack of will on the part of the 
parties leading the revolt. This and other 
stray reflections were well received. 
Just as the meeting ended, a right-wing 
student leader clambered on to the 
platform. I handed him the microphone 
and he told the crowd that he was 
welcoming me to the city and presenting 
me with a copy of the Quran, which he 
then handed over to me. It was a tiny 
edition. I accepted it, thanked him for his 
thoughtfulness, put it in my top pocket 
and told the silent and tense crowd that 1 
was looking forward to reading it again. 
A sigh of relief on the platform and the 
people relaxed. 1 did, however, wonder 
aloud as to why it was that those who 
treated the Quran as a divine monopoly 
in Pakistan, the Jamaati-i-Islami, were 
also on the payroll of the American 
Embassy. This to a loud roar of approval 
and chants of 'Death to the hired merce¬ 
naries', etc. 

There were no clashes that day but at 
two subsequent meetings in Multan and 
what was then ^.yallpur, the Islamic 
gangs attacked our processions and 
were beaten oft. In Multan the pubfic 
rally was massive with tens of ftiousands 
of people. We had been stoned on the 
way by a few hundred Jamaat-i-lslami 
students. Everycaie was angry and for 
once I lost ray temper pledging that we 
raig^t have to avenge the dea&s oi the 
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Indonesian Left in Pakistan. It was a silly 
remark, but I did make it and the 
nght-y^ press used it as much as they 
cotW. Tlte whole atmosphere was very 
<merent from much of Europe for in this 
situation one could smell power. That is 
what the struggle was about and the only 
party in West Pakistan in a position to 

D 4.PT® o*® and his 

PeojDte s Party. He had encapsuJated his 

^y s manifesto in the slogan of 'Food, 
Clothing and Shelter' for everyone. He 
talked about expropriating the landed 
gentry and the urban rich and feeding 
the poor ui town and countryside. The 
muUahs had denounced him fiercely 
inside and outside the mosques, but the 
radical appeal of his speeches coupled 
wito the promise of social and economic 
reforms had neutered the men with 
t^ards. Their appeal, in any event, was 
always restricted to petty bourgeois 
circles in the big towns. In the country¬ 
side, the muU^ was not a greatly 
revered figure and Bhutto’s proposed 
land reforms made the landlords tremble 
with fear. 

I was invited to speak to bar associa¬ 
tions, to segregated assemblies in 
women s colleges, to doctors and medic- i 
^ students and to working-class meet¬ 
ings. The entire country seemed to be 
crying out for change, but before I could 
accurately estimate the possibilities I 
had to visit East Pakistan, the distant 
province of Bengal, separated from the 
West by a thousand miles of India. The 
majority of the population lived there, 
but the ruling classes, the bureaucrats I 
and the senior army officers all belonged ' 
to West Pakistan. Bengal had been left 
to stagnate, treated like a colony and 
governed by proconsuls from the West. 
When I arrived in Dhaka, there was still 
hope that the rebellion would make the 
rulers in the West see sense; that a new 
harmonious and egalitarian structure 
could preserve the state of Pakistan, but I 
here, too, the local Maoists had become 1 
isolated from the people and the forces I 
of BengaU nationalism had been hames- s 
sed by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his j 
Awami League. I had nicknamed him the r 
Chiang Kai Sheikh of Bengal and when 1 v 
met him for breakfast one day he 
referred to this and said: ‘I have never I I 
i pretended to be anything else. But your I 
I problem is that there is no Mao here. All ii 

: the little Maos have been working with is 

the military. They’re finished. ’ Vet even fc 
Mujib would not talk about independ- b' 
ence; all he wmted was his share of the hi 
cake. I told him that it was utopian to m 
expect the bloated defence budget to be fo 
cut for Bengal. He said that I was ’too ' !« 
extreme’. I th 
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Pakistan. Ent Bengal wwon the 
verge ofamajorexploiion 


different world. Linguistically, culturally 
and politically it was a separate nation. 
Its oppression made it difficult not to 
become a separate state. And yet I felt 
much more at ease, intellectually and 
pofitically, in Dhaka than in Rawalpindi. 
The political culture was far more adv¬ 
anced. I spoke at a large student meet- 
I ing underneath the famous Amtala tree 
! on the campus of Dhaka University. 
ITiey refused to let me speak in Urdu, a 
sure indicator of their anger against 
West Pakistan. The popular cry was 
‘■English, English!’ and even though one 
ot the voices demanding this was that of 
Nicholas Tomalin of The Sunday Times, 
ummistakeable in the back row, I had to 
cave in to popular demand. 

”■ I spoke that afternoon of the struggle 
HI Pakistan, but 1 went further and 
warned them that their demands for 
Regional autonomy would never be con¬ 
ceded by the army. 'Rather than grant 
you that, they will crush you. The only 
serious option is independence. A Red 
Bengal could become the Yenan of our 
subcontinent.’ These ideas had never 
been stated in this form in public and I 
felt the excitement of the audience. 
Even the Awami League students were 
sfiinned. Was I not after all a Puqjabi? 
flow could I talk in this fashion.^ But they 
recovered soon and cheered me till they 
were hoarse. 


I was only in Dhaka for a few days, but 
it became very clear that this was a 


( returned to Pakistan later that year 
and travelled throughout the country, 
interviewing politicians, trades union¬ 
ists, peasant leaders, poets and students 
for a book that had been commissioned 
by Jonathan Cape. I had met Bhutto at 
his house in Karachi and he reproached 
me once again for not having joined 
forces with him. He was confident that 
he would win a big majority throughout 
the country. ’And then what.?’ I asked. 
He looked at me long and hard as our 
whisky glasses were replenished. Then 


as the amber liquid went down his throat 
he gm a bit angry. ‘The pr^lent -with, 
you is that you’re a purist This is 
Pakistan. There are only two, vyays to 
fight. Like me or then there is Che 
Guevara. Great man. Why don’t you go 
to the hills of Baluchistan like him and 
launch a bloody guerrilla war?' 1 refused 
to qccept the dichotomy. I pointed out i 
that the people were behind him in West 
Pakistan, but he had promised them 
fundamental changes. If he did not 
delivei/,the consequences could be nas¬ 
ty. As we were talking a fat, u ngainl y 
youth walked into the garden. One of 
Bhutto’s aides-de-camp was sent by him 
to whisper the oafs identity in my ear. It 
was the son of General Yahya Khan, j 
then in command of the army and 
dictator of the country. Political discus- I 
sion ceased. Yahya’s son was complain¬ 
ing to Bhutto about a recent ‘Letter from 
Pakistan’ in the British satiricalmagazine 
Private Eye. My heart sank. I had 
written the ‘letter’ and it contained a j 
Mvage attack on the dictator and the 
imbecility of his offspring. Did this fool 
know I was the author? Evidently not, 
but Bhutto had noticed the look of panic j 
on my face and his mischievous streak 
was uncontrollable: ‘I don’t know,’ he 
said to Yahya junior, ‘but Tariq here 
knows England well. Maybe he knows 
who wrote the article?’ By this time I 
had recovered and so I suggested a 
possible author: the British High Com¬ 
missioner in Islamabad. Bhutto roared 
with laughter but the corpulent son of a 
corpulent father took me quite seriously 
and said he would make further en¬ 
quiries. 

It was when I visited East Pakistan 
that I realised how close to coming to I 
fruition were my ‘prophecies’ under the 
Amtala tree a few months previously. I 
travelled all over the countryside with 
the seventy-year-old peasant leader, 
Bhashani. We used to walk for miles 
every day and he would point out the 
similarities between the topography in 
Vietnam and parts of East Pakistan. 

East Bengal w" 3 on the verge of a major 
Later on, \ flew from 
Dhaka to Canton and then to Peking. 1 
spent two days sightseeing and then 
went by train to Pyongyang. At one 
point a couple of Chinese army officers 
^ne into my compartment. When they 
heard I was from Pakistan they 
embraced me warmly. For after all. 
General Yahya Khan, according to the 
Chinese mythology, was at the head of 
an ‘anti-imperialist’ regime. I soon dis¬ 
abused them of this illusion, a 
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KHAASBAAt 


hf beautiful and fiery 
Farha seems to have 
rhaiiged for the better. The 
actress who only had to open 
her mouth before the choi¬ 
cest of abuses poured out is a 
different person these days. 
The first signs of change 
were seen when she took a 
bold decision and sacked her 
secretary. “I used to respect 
him like my own father. It 




took me two years to reabse 
that this man was actually 
ruining my career" says the 
bitter actress. Farha who is 
now sobering down, is in a 
position to t^e her pick of 
roles to play. On an average 
she is signing up for five ^d 
films every month and reject¬ 
ing several. 

ersonality change seems 
to be the in thing for the 
Bombay film indust^ these 
days. Sunny Deol, like 
Farha, is singing a different 
tune now. The colossal flop 
of Dacait has taught him a 
bitter lesson. He has realised 
that he has to go all out to 
promote himself in order to 
make producers forget his 
mistakes like Zabardast, 

Sunny, Sultanat and the re¬ 
cent Dacait When a thor¬ 
oughly dejected and depress¬ 
ed Sunny thou^i^t that he 
would probably have to look 
for an dtemative career, 
Dharmendra took him under 
his wing. Dharmendra’s re¬ 
cent successes like Aag Hi 
Aag and Hukumat have 
prompted him to give Sunny 
a talk on how he could prom¬ 
ote his career too. Sunny has i 



Dharmendra and Sunny: papa la the word 


now promised to follow his 
father's advice in all matters 
but one—his drinking habits. 

have seen what drinking 
has done to my father and 
our family," he says. 

In another year from now, 
Dharmendra's second son 
Bobby should be making his 
debut as an actor. However, 
Bobby is maintaining a low 
profile and is not even seen 
in film functions. Photo¬ 
graphers have been forbid¬ 
den to click this youngster 
because papa Dharmendra 
wants to uitroduce his son 
with much fanfare and public¬ 
ity. Recently the star son 
was seen for the first time in 

KIml: baring maana auccaaa 


a party hosted by brother 
Sunny to celebrate his birth¬ 
day. Since Dharmendra was 
away in Hyderabad, photo¬ 
graphers tried to make use of 
this opportunity by clicking 
Bobby, but a phonecall from 
Dharam was enough to send 
the pressmen scuttling away. 
They well knew what Dhar¬ 
mendra was like when he 
was angry! 

Kkimi Katkar had better 
watch out Jiefore long she 
will find that, her reputation 
has been tom to shreds. She 
has probably taken the state¬ 
ment that she is "India's 
answer to Brooke Shields" 
too seriously. The actress 



who had no inhibitions about 
shedding her clothes in her 
very first film, seems to be 
using the same device to 
reach the top. Contr^ to 
her tall talks of changing her 
image and playing the “good 
girl", Kimi continues to 
shock everyone with her hot 
scenes in film after film. Re¬ 
portedly Abhimanyy, her 
latest film co-starring Anil 
Kapoor, will shock even the 
most daring heroines of to¬ 
day. Sridevi had earlier 
walked out of the film be¬ 
cause of the hot scenes, and 
Kimi walked in to announce 
proudly that she had replaced 
the No. 1 actress! Now the 
industry is talking about her 
hot scenes in a film titled 
Rama O Rama in which her 
co-star is an unknown hero 
called Asif Sheikh. Producers 
are queueing up to sign on 
the ‘Indian Jane' because 
they know that Kimi will bare 
aU if she is given the right 
incentive. As one na.sty unit 
man put it, ‘show her the 
money and she is willing to 
show'. 

Even retirement has not 
deterred Reena Roy and 
Zarina Wahab ftom making 
their presence felt in the film 
industry. Reena is renewing 
old contacts to promote hus¬ 
band Mohsin Khan, who is 
eagerly awaiting the release 
of his debut—making film, 
Batwara, co-starring 



RMfMi: promoting Mehain 

Poon^ Dhillon. Zarina on 
the other hand, is happy 
sitting at home with her baby 
girl, while husband Aditya 
Pancholi is well on his way to 
success. After making his 
mark in video films, Aditya is 
all set to conquer the big 
screen. 








y\run ‘Ram' Govil and 
Deepika ‘Sita' have cast their 
inhibitions aside in their 
latest romantic avatars in the 
video film Shubhchintak 
Producer Atul Bhatia is 
cashing in on the pairs' popu^ 
lafity by casting them 
together in a full length fea¬ 
ture film. To be directed by 
J. Jagdish, the film has Arun 
and Deepika playing a newly 
married couple who decide to 
have a mock scrap to add 
spice to their mundane life. 
Since a Hindi film is incom¬ 
plete without melodrama and 
‘evil' characters, Shashi Puri 
and Kunika make their 
appearance to create their 
share of problems. 'ITie new 
couple separate and at this 
point the ‘Shubhchintak’ 
Parikshit Sahni enters to re¬ 
solve misunderstandings. 

The film does not seem to 
have much of a story line. So 
it will be up to Arun Govil and 
Deepika to draw the crowd 
with their box-office appeal. 

In spite of the popularity of 
Ranmyam, Govil has made it 
clear that he is interested in 
roles in other Hindi films. “I 
Urmlla: a star la bom 


Arun Govil and Doapllia: a now avatar 


am under no contract to 
Ramanand Sagar, and 
have enou^ dates to 
spare every month,” 
he says. 

INIeeta Puri’s 
loss is Urmila 

P rMatondkar’s gain. 

For televiewers, 
Urmila's is not an 
unicnown face. She was the 
teenage dau^ter in Tidiyan 
and had earlier played the 
sprightly elder sister in the 
Masoom. Reportedly af¬ 
ter Neeta Puri's decision to 
join the big bannered feature 
films, Hiba Videos was at a 
loss to find a replacement for 
the £^our girl. 

They found an answer 
in the beautiful 

and vivackwis Urmfla 
who win be seen 
. , , in films Eke Goli, 

^ ScandaJanA 




Jha!^ "I am 


waiting for the right break as 
a romantic heroine, ” she 
says. Till then it will be just 
video films and serials for 
her. Nari Hira will never be 
able to give up his search for 
a heroine it seems! 

Doordarshan has already 
allotted Sunday morning 
prime time to Chetan 
Anand's serial Paramvir 
Chakra even before its 
shooting has begun. The 15 
episode serial which is based 
on the exemplary courage of 
the recipients of this m^al 
has found favour with the 
Doordarshan authorities. 
Actor Rasu Kumar is ex¬ 
pected to feature in at least 
one of the episodes. Since 
Chetan Anand's Haatbon Ki 
Lakeerein has 
been lying un^d for almost 
two years, one certainly 
Ik^s that Paramvir Chakra 
wiD bring him param returns. 


'Sameer Kakkar, alias 
Khopdi of Niikkadis current¬ 
ly playing the role of a rich' 
producer in Manotaidan. 
Sameer has managed to 
attract the notice of film pro¬ 
ducers who are turning up in 
large numbers to sign him for 
their films. Shahenshah star¬ 
ring Amitabh Bachchan is 
one such film. Another is 
Pushpak in which his co-star 
is Kamalahasan. Since Push¬ 
pak is a silent film it will 
require a greater effort from 
Sameer to prove once again 
that he is a wonderful actor. 

/Vetress Nanda's brother 
Jaiprakash Karanataki wiU be 
producing and directing what 
wfll perh^s be television's 
first Gujarati serial The $e- 





Jaclds Shroff and 
Tina Munlm: will 
they succumb to 
thslursofths 
small screen? 



rial titled Sresth Vartavaa 
(Great Stories) will feature 
short stories written by 13 
celebrated regional authors. 
Initially the serial will be 
confined to the local crowds 
but Jaiprakash plans to dub it 
in Hindi for the national net¬ 
work if he manages to sign 
up saleable stars like Tina 
Munim, Bindu, Asha Parekh 
and Jacide Shroff. 
P.ChallMiya 







\A/^hat do Jamini Roy, 
Bha^wan Kapoor and Sultan 
AJi have m common? They 
have all contributed designs 
to the UNICEF greeting 
cards, the sale of which is 
one of the major fund-raising 
drives of the United Nations. 
Priced at moderate rates and 
rich in culture, the cards are 
as universal a phenomenon 
as the purpose for which 
they are meant: the develop¬ 
ment of the child. As West 
Bengal (i ovemor Nurul 
Hasan remarked, 'UNICEF 
is concerned not just with the 
physical upbringing of the 
child but mental as well. ’ On 
8 December this year, at a 
ceremony in Raj Bhavan, he 
formally inaugurated the sale 
campaign of IJNICEF cards. 
'I'he campaign has been very 
popular in Eastern India—as 
many as 4 lakh cards were 
sold last year. So greet a 
fnend and help a child! 

child is a gift from God 
but not everyone thinks so. 
For those who hire young 
children to work in factories, 
shops and relief sites, the 
child is considered an addi¬ 
tional 'pair of hands’. When 
the child should have been 
developing his physical and 



mental faculties, he is forced 
to work in extremely unheal¬ 
thy conditions which in most 
cases cause irreparable dam¬ 
age to his health. An inter¬ 
national seminar on child 
labour was recently held in 
Ahmedabad. An interesting 
revelation was the fact that 
of the world child labour 
Jorce of five crores, Asia 
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Lata presenting the cheque to chief minister Joshl: nobie gesture 


alone accounted for 72 per 
cent. The participants from 
different countries ex¬ 
changed views on formulat¬ 
ing a strategy for the aboli¬ 
tion of child labour from 
Third World countries. One 
hopes that the strategy is put 
into practice soon. 

^Jnity IS strength. That’s 
what the Bhavnagar distinct 
panchayat sanf^h in Ciujarat 
has proved. When the state 
' was reeling under the impact 
of the severe drought and 
the funds released by the 
government seemed in¬ 
adequate, members of the 
Bhavnagar panchayat san^h 
stepped in. They have de¬ 
cided to donate Rs 2.25 lakhs 
for buying fodder for the 
cattle which are dying every 
day. According to the 
scheme, members of the 
sang/i and 14 other staff un¬ 
ions will donate a part of their 
salary towards the fund ev¬ 
ery month. One hopes that 
others will learn a lesson 
from the Bhavnagar men. 


It was a night to remember. 
The people of Rajasthan will 
be haunted by Lata Man- 
geshkar's voice for a long 
time to come. In view of the 
untold miser>' and chaos cre¬ 
ated by the recent drought, 
RGP Enterpnses and HMV 
organised a programme in 
Jaipur featuniig the melody 
queen Lata Mangieshkar with 
Usha Mangeshkar, Nitin 
Mukesh and Mohammed 
Aziz. The process of the 


show, a whopping figure of 
one crore was handed over 
to the chief minister of Rajas¬ 
than, Harden Joshl in aid of 
the chief minister’s relief 
fund by Lita Mangeshkar 
and R. P. Goenka, chairman 
of HMV. At the end of the 
progi amme, Lata received 
tumultuous applaUvSe and the 
stadium reverberated with 
echoes of ‘Lata Mangeshkar 
Zindabad’. 


^✓hildless couples need 
not despair. Bombay’s Insti¬ 
tute for Research in Repro¬ 
duction (IRR) has rekindled 
their hopes. Conception by in 
vitro fertilisation and embryo 
transfer (IVF-ET) is possible 



as has been proved in six 
cases. According to Dr T. 
Anand Kunur, director IRR 
andDrG.B. Parukar, Dean 
of the King Edward Memo¬ 
rial Hospital, in all these 
cases the women had been 
unable to conceive because 
of blocked Fallopian tubes. 
Now they are proud 
mothers. 


THIS INDIA 


• FORBESGANJ: Mohammed Jahi'r Ansari. 46, a municip¬ 
al councillor and former president of the local municipality 
was recently blessed with his sixteenth child. Depite being 
a firm believer of monogamy, he does not subscribe to the 
norms of planned parenthood and is quite boastful of the 
fact that he has equalled the total number of wards of his 
municipality—The Hindustan Times (A. RIzwan, Patna) 

• CALCUTTA During the recently concluded SAF Games, 
the opening football match between India and Pakistan was 
held up for ten minutes due to poor visibility even though it 
was a bright morning! Reportedly the targe amount of 
mosquito killing gas which was recently released into the 
stadium by the staff of the Calcutta Corporation held up 
play—TTie Northern Patrika (R. Batra, Allahabad) 

• AMRAVATI: Hindu funeral rites were performed lor a 
monkey which had died in an accident. The villagers of 
Achalpur who could not control their grief when their pet 
monk^ died carried the animal to a burial ground and 
burled It after performing the last rites—The Times Of India 
(D.N. Rajan, Kaiwa) 

• THANJAVUR: When 20 year-old Raman, a fruit vendor at 
the railway station, replied in the affirmative to a question 
by two Muslim women whether he was a Muslim boy by 
the 4r)ame of Nawabjan, little did he realise that he was 
leading himself to trouble. The women insisted that he was 
a relative they had lost ten years ago. A bewildered Raman 
insisted that he belonged to a Hindu family but the women 
refused to believe him saying that they would pay any 
amount In exchange for Raman—The Times Of /rwa (A. 
Bhatt, Bombay) 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 20 DECEMBER 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marcli—20 
Aorll') This is not the time 
m ^ speculation and gamb- 

ling. You will make steady 
progress at work despite 
financial setbacks. You are advised to seek 
the advice of elders. A new friendship or. 
romance is signified. Your health will im¬ 
prove steadily. Disputes on the domestic 
front are likely. An elderly woman will 
render great help to you. Secret matters 
will progress. 

Good dates: 21, 23 and 25 

Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 


LEO (21 July<-20 August) 

This IS not a favourable 
/m period for love and mar- 
pW fe ^ riage A journey you were 
looking forward to. may 
have to be postponed Professionals may 
suffer a severe setback. A new friendship 
is foretold. You may benefit through a 
secret source or association The family will 
be a source of joy and pride to you this 
week You( health may cause you prob¬ 
lems. 

Good dates: 20, 22 and 24 

Lucky numbers: 5 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 


SAGinAMUS (21 NWMR* 
ber—20 Oteembbi) Tltis 
week you will be able to 
solve most of,your prpb- 
lems, especially those re¬ 
lating to finance. Courage, self-confidertce 
and fortitude will help you to over come your 
problems. Those with transferable jobs 
may receive transfer orders. On the othw 
hand, a journey with your family is likely, 
bringing happiness for you. You will be 
praised by your friends and relatives. 

Good dates; 22, 23 and 26. 

Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

You will have to shoulder 
additional responsibilities. 
Those who are married 
might have a few problems 
with their spouses. The time is not favour¬ 
able for businessmen. A close friend or 
acquaintance might deceive you. Em¬ 
ployees are advised to be tactful while 
dealing with their superiors. Someone in 
the family might fall ill. You are likely to gam 
through speculative ventures. 

Good dates; 23. 25 and 26 

Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-east 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) You will have to 
mobilise all your resources 
in order to get over financial 
problems Avoid specula¬ 
tion of any kind. The week is not auspicious 
for lovers who should avoid misunder¬ 
standings The time is good for employees 
who might even get a promotion A plea¬ 
sure trip IS in the offing, but a close relative 
might fall sick and upset your plans Stu¬ 
dents will do well if they use their opportu¬ 
nities Postpone matrimonial plans 
Good dates: 22, 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-east 


CAPRICORN (21 Deco mb«p- 
] 20 January) Your financial 

I problems will be solved by 

your own endeavours. 

-A Other problems. If not 

solved, will nonetheless cease to bother 
you Help from elders and secret sources 
IS likely Matters related to the heart should 
make steady progress. The period rs 

favourable for students. Those in business 
must guard against deceit. You may be 
called upon to shoulder more responsibili¬ 
ties than usual 
Good dates: 20. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This IS not a good week for ' 
^ r romance—a small tiff might 

r become a cause for 

estrangement You might 
have to go out on a tour towards the end of 
the week. Rely on your own intuition to 
solve your financial problems. Do not 
change a job suddenly. The deteriorating 
health of someone in the family might 
cause you some anxiety. If you have 
children, they might give you a few prob¬ 
lems 

Good dates: 22, 24 and 25 

Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This IS a week of mixed 
fortunes Friends and rela- 
lives might betray you. 
Your health will pose prob¬ 
lems Even though your financial position 
will improve, avoid gambling. Your domes¬ 
tic front will prove to be demanding. Be 
tactful while dealing with your childrer>. A 
letter will bring glad tidings. Love affairs wilt | 
make steady progress. Avoid con¬ 
troversies of any nature. 

Good dates; 21, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-west 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) There are bright 
financial prospects tor you 
The stars are favourable for 
speculative ventures Even 
! though you might make a breakthrough on 
the professional front, you will have to face 
a few embarrassments at home A long 
journey is in the off'ng Keep a close watch 
on the health of your children This is a 
rewarding week for sportsmen and artists 
The time will be favourable fordoctorsand 
politicians 

Good dates; 20, 23 and 24 

Lucky numbers; 2. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; South west 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) This not a good 
week for you Professionals 
and businessmen will face 
stiff competition from 
others. Your friends and relatives might try 
to deceive you There will be 

numerous problems at home. You will be 
able to manage your financial affairs ex¬ 
tremely well Do not antagonise your 
elders, since it will only add to your 
problems 

Good dates: 2i. and 26 
Lucky numbers: 4 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


AQUARIUS (21 Jamiary^ 
February) Avoid entering 
disputes this week. 
Your health wilt improve. 
You will make steady prog¬ 
ress in your intellectual pursuits Even 
though you willl gam through elders, avoid 
heavy expenditure. People around you will 
be helpful. Make changes only after deli¬ 
berations. The time is favourable for ro¬ 
mance Your domestic front will remain 
calm A promotion is likely towards the end 
of the week. 

Good dates: 20, 23 and 26 

Lucky numbers* 2, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 

PISCES (21 February—20 
j March) Lovers should avoid 
arguments Students must 
not waste any time or 
opportunitiy that comes 
their way. Sportsmen should look after 
their health You might have to draw on 
your savings to see you through this bleak 
period. On the domestic front, one of your 
children might fall ill. Do not indulge m 
speculative ventures Your personal life will 
cause you untold misery. 

Good dates; 21, 22 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 9 
Favorable direction: North 


Star Partnori; Scorpim-Caocar 


The Scorpio man is extremely possessive and the Cancer woman's concern for others leads him to think the worst of 
them. Sex plays an important role in this relationship and she uses it to express herself more freely., 
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ADVANTAGE, 

JYOTIBASU 

T he Communists are no 
better than the Congres- 
s(I) when it comes to manag¬ 
ing their party. Recently, 
E.K.Nayanar mooted the 
idea of bringing the Opposi¬ 
tion states together, in order 
to extract a better deal from 
the Ninth Finance Commis¬ 
sion. He proposed the idea 
when his governance was 
being decried as lacklustre, 
but is being enthusiastically 
received now. However, he 
seems to have been sidelined 
when it comes to getting 
I credit for his plans. The big 
brothers of the party have 
reduced Nayanar to the sta¬ 
tus of ‘invitee’ like any other 
chief minister at the Decem¬ 
ber conclave. Meanwhile, 
West Bengal CM jyoti Basu 
is extracting the maximum 
mileage for himself. As one 
local comrade put it, after all, 
the first alphabet in both 
‘Communist’ and ‘Congress' 
is the same, so they are 
bound to have features in 
common. Just as the Con- 
gress(I) looks to the Hindi 
heartland leaders for any sig¬ 
nificant party matters, so do 
the Communists look to Mr 
Basu. 


OMINOUS 

SIGNS 

A “niree Star Group” 
has appeared out of the 
blue, on the turbulent Tami- 

Karunanldhl: critical 





West Bengal CM Jyoti Basu: guiding star 


lian scene inth the ostensible 
intention of outshining the 
brightest in the Tamilian 
firmament: I'he Liberation 
Tiger s of TSinil Eelam 
(LTFE). smgle factor 
that has brought all these 
desperate Tamil groups 
together is the venomous 
enmity they have been nurs¬ 
ing all these years against the 
LITE led by the irrepressi¬ 
ble Pirabhakaran. The Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Organisation 
of Tamil Eelam (PLOT), 
EROS, EPRLF. ENDLF 
have all come together de¬ 
termined to fight LTTE to 
the finish. The evolution of 
this group, just when L'H'E 
is fighting with its back to the 
wall, received derisive com¬ 
ments from DMK chief 
Karunanidhi. And as another 
LTTE friend Diavida Kazha- 
gam leader Veeramani said, 
the boys are trying their luck 
where Junius Jayewardene’s 
Sri Lankan army, with all the 
support from Mossad-led 
mercenaries and the IPKF, 
failed. One LTTE activist, 
brimming with confidence, 
growled that the Tigers 
could take on this new foe as 
wen. TTie stage is set for a 
violent three-cornered fight 
in the once paradise-like is¬ 
land. 


WILLHEGDE 
PLEASE THE 
DISSIDENTS? 

W hatever happened to 
the dissidents in Kar¬ 
nataka? They had sworn not 
to rest till Hegde heeded 
their requests. So they must 
have had months of restless¬ 
ness, since the chief minister 
has done precious little to 
assuage their feelings. He 
last met them about two 
months ago, and has since 
been too busy flitting be¬ 
tween Delhi and the rest of 
Karnataka. As a result the 
cabinet remains outsized, 
and the arrogant ministers 


Hegde; troubled 



remain in place. Ot course, 
some of them are digging 
their own political graves— 
like Raghupatiiy, who identi¬ 
fies himself more closely 
with the Tamil Tigers than 
the Janata bigwigs. And then 
there is cooperation minister 
Ekantaiah who has been 
speaking out over the rejec¬ 
tion of his nominees for cor¬ 
poration chairmen. But 
others, like Dr Alva, are 
consolidating their ministerial 
positions. The dissidents, 
meanwhile, are trying to 
gatlier their own flock once 
again, in time for the 10 
January national executive 
meeting of the Janata in 
Bangalore, wliich coincides 
with the grand celebrations 
planned for the fifth 
anniversary of the Karnataka 
government. At that time, all 
the party bigwigs will be in 
town again, and they hope to 
make a fresh appeal to Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar and others. 
There is a possibility, 
however, that Hegde will 
reshuffle his cabinet before 
that, in time for the next 
legislature session starting 
on 12 January. But he is 
unlikely to satisfy too many; 
the CM may just nsk play¬ 
ing with the same deck of 
cards instead. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Singh auctions art 

C onducting an art auction 
is not as easy as reading 
news on television, as the 
suave Tejeshwar Singh 
discovered recently. Not 
only did the media celebrity 
have to sacrifice a Sunday 
evening to preside as the 
master of ceremonies at the 
art auction organised by the 
Welcomgroup to raise funds 
for drought relief, but it also 
turned out to be an expen¬ 
sive affair for Singh. While 
Singh kept urging reluctant 
moneybags to part with a few 
thousand rupees for “a noble 
cause'’ and buy up the paint¬ 
ings—which included tfie 
works of such eminent 
artists as Satish Gujral, M. F. 
Husain, Anjolie Ela Menon, 
Krishan Khanna, among 
others—he eventually found 
himself bidding for the paint¬ 
ings himself in an effort to 
perk up the bidders. Even¬ 
tually, Singh parted with Rs 
8,000 for a Satish Gujral and 
another illustration by Bulbul 
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Te|MhfMr Singh: 
auctioning art can b« an 
axpantlva affair 

Sharma. After this experi¬ 
ence, Singh must surely 
want to keep away from art 
auctions for some time at 
least! 

A controversial 
affair 

F irst it was Ismail 
Merchant’s The 
Deceivers which raised a 



Tha unit of Lm Nutt BengallBtt work: ralaing a atorm 

stonn, thanks to allegations 
that the film glorified sati. 

And now, it’s the turn of La 
Nuit Ben^alie and its French 
director, Nicholas Klotz, 
to fall victim to yet another 
controversy. The film, wliich 
is based on Miicea Eliad s 
autobiographical book about 
his love affair with a young 
Bengali girl, is being shot in 
Calcutta. 

Some of Calcutta’s 
celebrities are up in 
aims and are demanding that 
the shooting be stopped as 
the film has portrayed Indian 
women in bad light. 

Moreover, since tlie story is 
about Maitreyee Debi, the 
noted Bengali author, tlie 
controversy refuses to die 
down despite Klotz’s funous 
denials. “Some people are 
gossiping stupidly. ’’ he says, 
and adds that these 
allegations are being made 
“by people who have not 
read the script”. Meanwhile, 

Maitreyee Debi herself has 
refused to comment on the 
issue. Klotz too is unwilling 
to buckle under the criticism 
and is carrying on with the 
shooting of the film which 
includes stars like John Hurt, 

Soumitra Chatterjee and 
Shabana Azmi, with Supriya 
Fathak in the pivotal role as 
Maitreyee Debi. 


Zooming in to 
fame 

B ottoms Up duo, Buijor 
and Ruby Patel, have 
theatre in their bk)od, but 
daughter Shernaz Patel is 
more of a television creature 
though she does act on the 
stage too. Her impressive 
performance in Khandaan as 
nurse Nasreen was followed 
by a stint behind-the- 
cameras for director Mohina 
Singh in Gharjamai. Now 
she IS busy acquainting adults 
and kids alike with the magic 
of mathematics, along with 
compere Bhargava ‘Bugs' 
Knshna and super-computer 
Alpha, through the Sunday 
morning TV show, Mathe- 
mafdc. Besides, Ms 
Patel IS working with 
another Patel—the 
playwright Gieve—in 
his latest stage 
production, Mr 
Behrani But 
says Ms Patel, 
who has acted in 
numerous plays in¬ 
cluding Antigone, 

Arms and the Man, 
Veronica's Room, 


8h«maz Pat«l: 
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and the popular Nuts, about 
the difference in acting for 
TV and the stage: “Although 
one is acting in both, it is 
difficult to define. In writing 
terms, one can equate it to 
the difference between writ¬ 
ing fiction and non-fiction. ” 

Public servants’ 
private woes 

T he Indian bureaucracy 
has been maligned time 
and time again. Charges of 
nepotism, corruption, red- 
tape have been levelled 
against it with frequent reg¬ 
ularity. But perhaps, no one 
is more aware of its hand- 









Uttara Aaha Coorlawalla (laft) with Karla Singh; staging Life Force 


icaps than an ex-bureaucrat, 
like A. P. Venkateswaran. 

1'alking at the release 
function of former DGP V. 

R. Lakshminarayan's book, 
Appointments and D/s- 
appointments, Venkateswar¬ 
an said that a public servant 
in India is treated like a 
‘private servant'. But Venk¬ 
ateswaran was equally critic¬ 
al of the bureaucrats. He 
said that bureaucrats are like 
tools in the hands of a gov¬ 
ernment and it's only the bad 
workman who quarrels with 
his tools. Venkateswaran’s 
verdict seems to be that not 
only are we burdened with a 
bad workman (read: govern¬ 
ment) but also with faulty 
tools (read: bureaucrats)! 

Tlw return of 
Uttara Asha 
Coorlawalla 

M usicals are tlie life force 
of Bombay's theatre 
scenario as the hits chalked 
up by Alyque Padamsee’s 
Evita, Tarantula Tanzi and 
Burjor Patel’s Bottoms Up 
have shown. And it’s only 
natural that prodigals like 
Uttara Asha Coorlawalla 
have begun to head home¬ 
wards. The expatriate dan¬ 
cer who is a Bharat Natyam 


exponent and also an accom¬ 
plished Western classical 
dancer, set up her own dance 
outfit, Mandela Dance 
Theatre, in the Big Apple. 
She was awarded the John D. 
Rockefeller fellowship in 
1970 and later Coorlawalla 
also won the National Homi 
Bhabha Fellowship for crea¬ 
tive work as a chorcog- 
rapher-dancer. After winning 
accolades for choreographing 
Delibe’s opera. Laknie, for 
Le Grand Theatre de Tours 
in 1981, and after numerous 
appearances on television 
abroad and in films, Coorla¬ 
walla has returned to Bom¬ 
bay to share the stage with 
l(x:al stars like Karla Singh, 
Shiamak Davar and company 
in Rael Padamsee's latest 
production, Life Force. 
Coorlawalla's skilled com¬ 
position should be enough 
attraction for the musical- 
loving audiences of Bombay 
to flock to her latest dance 
concert. 

The man of the 
moment 

T hese may be tough days 
for embattled press 
baron Ramnath Goenka 
but the mercurial Sethji’s 
spirits received a boost with 


the news (prominently fea¬ 
tured on the front page of the 
Indian Express) that Bom¬ 
bay's Gentleman magazine 
had selected him its ‘gentle¬ 
man of the year'. 


istj.R.D. Tata, Goenka’s, 
buddy V.P. Singh, and the 
paper's prime target these 
days—Rajiv Gandhi. 

It might also have added 
the names of Michael Fer¬ 
reira, Salman Rushdie, and 
ArunShourie—all past win¬ 
ners. But presumably no¬ 
body has told Goenka that a 
few years ago the award 
went to another phe¬ 
nomenon: Dhirubhai Ambani, 


The newsroom 
drama 

I nterference in Doordar- 
shan's handling of its news 
bulletins by the PM's office is 
stale news. I n the recent 
fiasco, the cast of charac¬ 
ters included Union home 
minister Buta Singh, and I 
and B minister Ajit Paixja. 

It all start^^ed when Door- 
darshan’s newsroom re¬ 
ceived a telephone call from 
Buta Singh’s office asking 
I them not to use the film clip 
on the late Parliamentarian 
G. L. Dogra’s funeral as the 
minister had some kx)tage on 
the event. Soon after 
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Buta Singh and AJIt Pan|a: tarrorlting Doordarahan’s ataffara 


The citation referred to his 
’’outstanding courage in the 
face of adversity and his role 
in defending the principle of a 
free press.” No mention was 
made of either Fairfax or 
even good and generous Dr 
Briner, whose largesse, 
according to the wily Sethji, 
helped him out during a per¬ 
sonal crisis. As the Express 
itself pointed out, past win¬ 
ners of Gentleman's annual 
award are veteran industrial- 


an arrogant Panja rang 
up the newsroom and in¬ 
formed the official-in-charge 
that if Singh's film dip was 
not used the officer needn’t 
report for work • 

Technicians worked through 
tlie night so that it could be 
used for the next day's morn¬ 
ing bulletin Event ually the 
film couldn't be used at all. 
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PROGRAMME 
IN COLD 
STORAGE 

P rifiit' Minister Rajiv (}an- 
dhi seems to have de¬ 
veloped eold feet about giv¬ 
ing a new socio-economic 
orientatK)n t() the Congres ■ 
s(I). ^nd quite understand¬ 
ably. When lie had formed a 
sub-committee of the AIC- 
C(l) in June to evolve a 
socio-economic programme 
and made former Kerala 
chiel nunister K. Karunakar- 
an Its convener, he was 
under attack from all sides, 
most notably from V. H. 

Singli. His image had taken a 
nose dive because of a suc¬ 
cessful campaign conducted 
by his (.ipponents who man¬ 
aged to convince at least the 
electorate of Haryana that 
the Prime Minister was per¬ 
sonally involved in the Bofors 
kickback scandal and was 
essentially pro-rich. But 
now, the situation has con- 
sideraWy brightened up for 
the PM and there is no need 
for undertaking the tortuous 
exercise of discussing 
socio-economic issues Mtfk 
threadbare and opening 
up controversial 

Bihar chlaf mlnlatar 
Blndaawan Dubay: J| 

worrladman /. ut 


points all over again. There¬ 
fore. it is not surpnsing that 
the sub-committee has not 
met since September and 
1 although it has prepared the 
I draft of a new s(x:io- 
economic programme, the 
Congress(I) president has 
not been able to devote even 
a second to the document. 
Stalwarts like Karunakaran, 
Govind Narain Singh and 
Madhavsinh Solanki, who 
played a key role in drawing 
up the programme, are sit¬ 
ting with their fingers 
crossed. 


THE MEN WHO 
CAME FOR 
DINNER 

T he chief minister of 
Bihar, Hindeswari 
Duboy, is such a nervous 
wreck these days that any 
get-together of party mem¬ 
bers is looked upon witli 
suspicion And the way he is 
trying to impress New Delhi 
that he still commands major¬ 
ity support at times verges 
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N.C. ChaturvedI (laft) and Ram Ratan Ram: ambarraaaing tha leader 

on the comical. Recently, the I him that he would be waiting 




state’s minister for rural de¬ 
velopment, Kamanand 
Yadav, invited several Con- 
gress(I) MPs from Bihar for 
dinner at his residence in 
Patna. Not more than 13 of 
the 65-cxld invitees turned 
up. The politicians enjoyed 
the sumptuous meal served 
to them and refrained from 
discussing the future of the 
Bihar government. But a 
statement was promptly 
issued to the press the next 
morning proclaiming that the 
chief minister had the back¬ 
ing of all the MPs—much to 
the surprise of the parlia¬ 
mentarians themselves. 


DISGRACE TO 
THE PARTY 

I t IS now certain that at 
least two of the AICC(I)’s 
five new general secretaries 
are going to be dropped: 

Ram Ratan Ram and Naresh 
Chandra Chaturvedi. The 
former, because he is noto- 
nous for his indiscretions, 
and the latter, because he 
can hardly keep secrets from 
the press. K.N. Singh, too, 
is in danger of losing his 
party post. Ram Ratan Ram 
had gone to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s residence one morning 
for the daily darshan and 
found himself jostling with a 
big crowd. He thought it 
below his dignity to be 
pushed around in the FM’s 
house. So he called aside 
Kumar, the person who fixes 
up informal meetings of visi¬ 
tors with the PM, and toW 


for Rajiv Gandhi in the sitting 
room. What is more, Ram 
requested Kumar to ask the 
Prime Minister to come and 
see him after he had finished 
with the other visitors. 

As for Chaturvedi, in his 
anxiety to get his name in 
print, he has thrown discre¬ 
tion to the winds. On 5 
December, the Pnme Minis¬ 
ter had a meeting with all the 
AICC(I) general secretaries 
to discuss how the party 
could tackle organisational 
elections, 'fhanks to Chatur-\ 
vedi, the information reached 
the press on 7 December and 
a news item appeared in the 
Dellii papers the next day. 
I'he Prime Minister was 
annoyed. 

TREATY OF 
CONVENIENCE 

R ealising perhaps a bit 
too late that the Indo-Sri 
Lankan accord contains many 
loopholes that need to be 
plugged, the Indian govern¬ 
ment is all set to sign a treaty 
of peace, friendship and 
cooperation with the island 
nation, to save itself from 
further embarrassment. 
Conceived on the lines of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty, con¬ 
sultations are already on be¬ 
tween the officials of the two 
countries. -The main argu¬ 
ment of South Block is that 
India’s aim is not only to 
solve the ethnic problem in 
Sri Lanka; it wants to pre¬ 
vent other powers like Pakis¬ 
tan and the United States 
from stepping in. d 
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AVESTED 
INTEREST 

T he current craze among 
business tycoons to ac¬ 
quire newspapers (The great 
newspaper heist, 6—12 De- 
cemtser) is suspicious to say 
the least. It is obvious that 
their ulterior motive is to use 
their publications to attack 
government policies which 
are not in their interest. If 
they succeed in their de¬ 
signs, readers will lose their 
only reliable source of in¬ 
formation, the credibility of 
the government-owned 
meifia having touched rock 
bottom already. 
AshutOBhQupim, Patna (Bihar) 

■It is absurd to take over 
a newspaper merely to 
promote one's interests, be¬ 
cause such a publication 
would lack credibility. Big 
business and newspapers are 
two entirely different things 
and any move to link tliem is 
j sure to prove abortive. 

^ 9L8iM¥aa,Cateutta(Waat 
Bangal) 

■Your story evoked 
memories of the first takeov¬ 
er of a newspaper after inde¬ 
pendence—the change of 
guard at Bennet, Colenun & 
Company, the publishers of 
the Times of India, in 1947. 

In the early Sixties The 
Ne w York Times planned to 
bring out a facsimile edition 
from Cateutta. Jawaharlal 
Nehru hs^tly gave a firm 
*"no". Oi^ hopes his grand¬ 
son would react simil^y to 
any move to bring the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune to 
India. A forei^ newspaper in 
ilndia is inadvisable. The 
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OPINION 


Reader's Digest is another 
matter. 

IJ. 

■The name of the Telugu 
daily published by Ramoji 
Rao is spelt as “Eenaadu^', 
and not ‘"Eenadu”as it has 
appeared in your story. 

5. VUyadhar, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradeah) 


INSENSITIVE 

I was sho('ked and sur¬ 
prised at (he manner in 
which vour reporter has por¬ 
trayed S, Charanjit Singh (A 
hitter taste of life, 29 
November - 5 December) as 
the ‘C(x’a Cola Sardar’. 'lo 
the best of my knowledge he 
was never called ‘Coca Cola 
Sardar' by his friends and 
admirers. Mixing Charanjit 
Singh’s business with his reli¬ 
gion IS objectionable and 
amounts to belittling 
another’s religion. It has im¬ 
mensely hurt the feelings of 
the Sikh community. Your 
re[)orter should have avoided 
such comments, particularly 
at a time when Sikhs feel 
alienated and a healing touch 
IS required from all, especial¬ 
ly trom a responsible maga¬ 
zine like Si’NDAY. The com- 
parision between the quality 
of the sott drink manufac¬ 
tured by S Charanjit Singh 
and that of Parle’s is wholly 
unwarranted. 

Charanjit Singh Walia, MP, 

New Delhi 


BUNGLED AGAIN 

I n removing Kapil Dev 
from the captaincy (Why 
was Kapil Dev sacked, 6—12 

Kapil Dgv: McrIfIclAl lamb 



December), the national 
selectors have defied all logic 
and ignored national in¬ 
terests. He has been made a 
scapegoat for India's failure 
to make it to the Reliance 
Cup final. The decision to 
appoint Dilip Vengsarkar 
captain of the Indian cricket 
team is equally surprising. A 
person who was not consi- 
I dered fit to lead even his 
state team has now been 
elevated to the post of Test 
I captain. Even if Kapil had to 
be axed, Mohinder Amar- 
nath, with his vast experi¬ 
ence in leading Delhi and 
North Zone, would have 
been a better choice. 

Navneet Kumar, New Delhi 

■The BCCT's action in drop¬ 
ping Kapil Dev from the cap¬ 
taincy has shocked all cricket 
lovers. No one can ever 
forget the way he led the 
Indian team to victory in the 
1983 World Cup. He has had 
his share of failures, true, 
but he always succeeded in 
getting the best out of his 
team. His successor Dilip 
Vengsarkar lacks all the qual¬ 
ities that are required to lead 
the national team. 

Sarfhd Huaaain, DSbrugarh 
(Aaaam) 


THE CONGRESS 
SCRIBE 


T he sole purpose that 
motivates M.J. Akbar 
(Byline, 22—28 November) 
is vilification of V. P. Singh. 
Nobody is interested 
whether V. P. SinjgJi was a 
closet communalist or not. It 
is Rajiv Gandhi's misdeeds 
that people want to know 
about 1 to understand 
why Akbar persists in de¬ 
scribing V. P. Singh as a man 
aspiring to be PM, when the 
Jan Morcha leader himself 
has gone on record, on any 
number of occasions, dis¬ 
claiming any desire for the 
office. 


V -*-- 

Wt wtwmeanmar, nywerwrieu 

(AndhnPndaah) 


■M.J. Akbar ko itna gussa 
kyonatahai?0( late, he 
seems to have entered into a 
contract to attack everyone 
who critidses the Congres- 
s(l) and its beloved leader 


R^iv Gandhi. So what if V.P. 
Singh was an Arya Sam^jist a 
few decades ago, and was 
converting Muslims into Hin¬ 
dus? Crores of petrodollars 
are pumped into India every 
year to convert Hindus into 
Muslims. Why does every¬ 
one object only when one 
lonely V. P. Singh or a few 
Arya Samajists try, and fpr 
the most part unsuccessfully, 
to convert Muslims? 

N.K. Murihy, NawDaBd 
■I do not know what remun¬ 
eration Arun Shourie gets 
from V. P. Singh for conde¬ 
mning Rajiv Gandhi. Why 
doesn't M.J. Akbar disclose 
the remuneration he gets 
from the Prime Minister to 
vilify V.P. Singh? 
UtpairanUar,Agn (Uttar 
Pradaah) 

■It would make better sense 
if the column Byline was 
renamed Raiivline. 

ShshzadF, Hague, Aligarh 
(Ut^r Pradeah) 

■One does not understand 
why M.J. Akbar is a V.P. 
Singh-baiter. Whatever 
issues he discusses, be it sati 
or communalism, he has to 
drag V. P. Singh’s name into 
it. And why is he defending 
Rajiv Gandhi—what evi¬ 
dence has he got to exoner¬ 
ate the PM in the defence 
deals? 

Ajey Kumar, New tMM 

■ I have been reading M.J. 
Akbar's column for a long 
time now. And I have had the 
misfortune to witness a slow 
but steady deterioration of a 
sane, stable and unpre¬ 
judiced mind. He has ac¬ 
quired a tremendous capacity 
to ignore inconvenient facts, 
distort disturbing data, in¬ 
vent cock and bull stories and 
make even the most rabid 
nonsense sound convincing 
by his skilliil use of the 
English language. 

IB, S ar a tch andra n, MOiDA 
(VttarPndaah) 

■M.J. Akbar has deflated the 
image anef^bitions of our 
leftist Rajyashri V.P. Singh. 

No doubt, the heading itself 
must have shocked quite a 
few of his supporters. At the 
same time, it has provided 
‘Mr Clean' a weapon to fight 
with during the next elec¬ 
tions. But it wiD be difficult 
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for the masses to find out 
who is waging a war against 
the communi forces. 

KuttMrHamxa, TIndIvmmm 
(TmnHNmIu) 

■M.J. Akbar should be 
praised for his courageous 
writing, for exposing the true 
colours of V.P. Singh. The 
report is unbiased and forth¬ 
right and should serve as an 
eye-opener to us all. God 
forbid that he should be the 
Prime Minister for if he 
does, the whole of India will 
be turned into a Meerut. 
MdSiifyanSmilq, 

BhulmneMwar (OiiB»a> 

■Akbar’s article, is a good 
expose of the tactics he uses 
to defend Rajiv Gandhi. He 
has criticised V. P. Singh, the 
BJP and the RSS. I do not 
know what prevented him 
from mentioning the Muslim 
League, which was mainly 
responsible for dividing India 
on communal lines. It is time 
that Akbar joined the Con- 
gress(I) so that the reader is 
spared the agony of reading 
such bunk. 

$.C.Mumck,N0wMhi 

■The wnter has taken pains 
to dig out the past of V. P. 
Singh and come out with the 
allegation that as a youth he 
had been involved in re¬ 
conversion of Muslims. 
Sounds like a gossip item he 
picked up from a club. What 
is wrong with re-conversion 
if conversion is acceptable, 
legal and desirable? In the 
same article, the activities of 
the Arya Samaj are also de¬ 
cried as undesirable though 
the Samaj was not banned at 
any time for the simple 
reason that unlike other reli¬ 
gions it did not have missions 
for conversion to their faith 
in India. But why this hue 
and cry over secularism 
when Hindus unite for social 
or religious purposes? 


NOREUGIOUS 

SANCTION 

I do not think that Khush- 
want Singh is right when 
he says that satr has religious 
sanction (Gossg), sweet and 
sour, 11^17 October). It is 

tlM»AY ^'oiomar 1967-3 J«nuafy 1W8 


said that dharmashastra nev¬ 
er sanctioned it Earlier 
women who became widows 
preferred to commit saf/be¬ 
cause they were then forced 
to lead a life that was worse 
than animals. Also, there 
was no provision for widow- 
remarriage at that time. Sati 
should be condemned by aU. 
The tradition of sati is rooted 
in the evils of our society. 
Shahxmd HuMBsln, M0W Delhi 


THE OTHER 
NATWARLALS 

S O Mithilesh Kumar Shri- 
vastava (Trapped, at last, 
29 November—5 December) 
has been caught finally. But 
he is a small fry compared to 



Natwarlal: Indian Robin Hood 

the khadi-doming power- 
hungry “Natwarlals” who oc¬ 
cupy political offices in India. 
This Natwarlal is a lot better 
than these other Natwarlals 
in that he disttibuted his loot 
among the poor and did not 
stash it away in Swiss banks. 
Rahev Heg, New Delhi 


■Natwarlal seems to have 
mastered the art of convinc¬ 
ing people but his age is 
telling upon him. When asked 
about the film, Mr Natwarlal, 
a movie based on his life, he 
replied in the affirmative. But 
in another magazine, he has 
denied seeing it. 

Syed Ksmnn Rezvl, New Delhi 


ANON-EVENT 

othing concrete was 
achieved in the recent 
SAARC meet (Z^W/ne, IS-- 
22 November). What has 
SAAKC achieved so far? It is 
just a get-together where 
members greet each other 
once a year. 

N. Sree Rente Murfy, 
Behrentpur (Orteeel 


SCOPE FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 

T he article (Underfire, 29 
November—5 Decem¬ 
ber) provided an insight into 
the combat effectiveness of 
the Indian army. Though the 
army’s arsenal is full of soph¬ 
isticated armaments, and the 
dedication of our soldiers 
cannot be doubted, the situa¬ 
tion still leaves a lot to be 
desired. 

MeJorAnU Venugopel, 99AP0 


FIT FOR THE 
COUCH 

he article on the Bhrigu 
pandits (Masters of the 
Future, 6—12 December) 
made interesting reading. 
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Astrologers in our country 
are a dime a dozen. If only 
India had produced as many 
scientists as she has astrolo¬ 
gers, The faith reposed in 
the stars by famous persona¬ 
lities induces lesser mortals 
to rely on astrology too. 
Every magazine including 
Si NDAv devotes a full page 
to avStrological forecasts. 
Swami Vivekananda believed 
that all those people who 
believe that their future de¬ 
pends on the planets should 
consult a psychiatrist before 
It is too late. 

Nende DulelRoy Chewdhuiyp 
KhenapurtWeetBengel) 


DISPELLING 

DOUBTS 

T he article, (Sex and the 
troubled Indian. 22—28 
November) made excellent 
reading. Time and again, 
Sunday has focussed on per¬ 
sons who help dispelling mis¬ 
conceptions and taboos in 
our society. 

Royel Benlemln, THchytTema 

■1^ article was a big help 
to us. It has set many doubts 
and misconceptions about 
sex at rest. 

eehwenh, Bembey 
(Mehereehfre) 

■Most right-thinking people 
of this country would not 
want to see a situation so 
common in the,\V^est: di¬ 
vorces, pre-marital and ex¬ 
tra-marital sex. 1 hope Dr 
Kothari’s form of sex therapy 
does not usher in such an era 
which could break up the 
social fabric beyond redemp¬ 
tion. 

At. I?. MMhm 

(TemaNedu) 





Your day goes something like this. Rush in the 
morning. Deadlines to keep. Meetings to attend. 
Ta^ets to achieve. Snatched meals. Cups of 
coffin. After a hard day’s work you get home. 
And all you want to do Ls sink into sleep. But you 
promised your wife an outing. So you keep 
pushing yourself. And the pressure builds up. 
Day after day. 

, Leading to fatigue - mental and physical. 
Tension. Digestion problems. Low resistance 
to common ailments. 

To with all this, you need nature’s 
own formula, created with over 46 precious 
herbs. Chyawan Shakti-the secret ‘elixir 
of life’ recipe handed down by the 
rishis of ancient times. Brought 
to you by Dabur. 


Prevents acidity and digestion problems 

No more antacids and antiflatulence pills. A 
judicious blend of herbs like Akarkara, 
liivanga, Madhu, and Mukta Shukti Pishti 
inhibits the formation of excessive acids, 
actually helps digestion, stimulates appetite 
and relieves gastric and intestinal 
pains. Chyawan Shakti also works 
to dispel flatulence cau.sed by 
tension and acts as a mild 
laxative to encourage regular 
s. f^owel movement, 

f * V . 





SPECIALLY CREATED FOR PE 


Chyawan Shakti - combats stress, 
itvltalises mind and body 

To help combat the effects of stress on 
your nerves, Chyawan Shakti has 
ingredients like Draksha, Ashwagandha, 
Alarkara and Gokshur which aa as 
demulcents and tonics. It is rich in Kesar, 
die legendary ‘royal stimulant’ for physical 
vitality. Together with Abhrak Bhasma and 
sever^ other herbs, Chyawan Shakti tones 
up the metabolism, helps contract organic 
tikue^.aids blood circulation and feeds 
both bbdy and mind with readily 
assimilable forms of energy. Thereby 
buildup up stamina and invigorating the 
mind. 





^ Rich in \ltoniin C to fight illness 

Ip.Who needs orange juice! 

KillllllJiir Chyawan Shakti is full of the goodness of 
Amla - the richest known source of Vitamin C 
and nature’s best defence against illness. 

||i||H||P^ In faa Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner, 
proved that Vitamin C aaually revitalises body 
tissues, slows down the ageing process and 
builds up resistance to common ailments. 

Along with other herbs, ^ 

Chyawan Shakti acts as a , • 
powerful immuno-stimulant enabling ' ■■ 
natural protective mechanisms in the body 
to operate more effeaively. 


Fountain of Youth 

Besides Vitamin C, Chyawan Shakti supplies you 
with Iron, Calcium, Minerals, Magnesium, 
Phosphorus and acts as an all-round health tonic. 
Keeping you feeling young and raring to go. And 
since it is wholly natural you can be sure there 
will be no harmful side effects. So go 
^||Bl ahead and give it a try. 

You have nothing to lose, except 
the adverse effects of stress 
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AYURVEDIC TONIC 
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Aa6ll%. INDIA LTD. 

Haisha Bhawan. Block E, Connaught Place, New Delhi-l 10 001. 
















GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


_ _KHUSHWANTSItWH_ 

T^^’s home and 
his world 


However highly 
Bengalis rate la- 
gore, translations 
of his novels make 
tedious reading. 
•He was no great 
shakes either as a 
novelist or a play¬ 
wright: It was his 
songs that made him pre-eminent in a 
generation of great writers and bards. 

I admit I have not read all his novels. 
And regret that I have not seen Satyajit 
Ray's film version which everyone who 
has, tells me, is a faithful rendering of 
the novel and absolutely first rate. I 
rarely, if ever, manage to sit still for 
three hours facing a screen unlcvss 
provided spiritual sustenance in one 
hand and a pretty hand to hold with the 
other. Since no cinemas provide these 
facilities, 1 never patronise them. 1 am 
sure Satyajit Ray will forgive me for not 
making an exception in the case of his 
masterpieces. 

1 come to Ghare Baire translated by 
Gurudev's kinsman Surendranath Ta¬ 
gore under the title The Home and the 
World, it was first published in Bengali 
in serial form in 1915 and four years 
latef, in translation, in England. It was 
panned by critics as third rate stuff. The 
Hungarian Marxist philosopher and self- 
appointed expert on the novel, George 
Lukacs (1885-1971), described it as “a 
petit bourgeois yam of the shoddiest 
kind". He went on to denigrate Tagore 
as "a wholly insignificant figure...whose 
creative powers do not even stretch to a 
decent pamphlet. He lacks the imagina¬ 
tion even to c.alumniate convincingly and 
effectively...He survives by sticking 
scraps of the Upanishads and the Bhag- 
vadgita into his works amid the sluggish 
flow of liis own tediousness..." 

Lukacs may be forgiven for his en¬ 
vious vituperation against a man who had 
a little earlier been awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature. But there was less 
excuse for the effeminate,’ homosexual, 
one real novel phenomenon E.M. Fors¬ 
ter, to denounce the novel as "a board¬ 
ing-house flirtation that masks itself, in 
patriotic talk". And the language used by 
Tagore being full of ''Babu sentences". 
May the Lord forgive the likes of Lukacs 


and Forster for talking through their 
posteriors. The Home and the World is 
Tagore’s best novel and one of the most 
perceptive that I have read. If you want 
to catch the atmosphere that prevailed in 
Bengal around 1905 when Ixird Curzon 
decided to partition it and the fervour for 
everything swadeshi that it generated, 
you cannot do better than read this 
work. You will also comprehend dimen¬ 
sions of the fire that Bande Mataram 
ignited in the hearts of Bengali Hindus. 

It is a three-dimensional novel in 
which Its three main characters go over 
the same incidents, as they see them. 
Nikhil IS a prosperous zamindar; his dark 
but divinely proportioned wife Bimala 
comes under the spell of a firebrand 
SoumKri ChattarjM •• Sandip 



rabble-rouser Sandip and briefly becom¬ 
es his mistress. Nikhil is obviously 
Tagore himself. Bimala is portrayed as a 
reincarnation of Durga; Sandip as the 
reckless revolutionary more concerned 
; with self-aggrandisement by exploiting 
the gullible, which included Bimala, than 
winning freedom for his country. The 
story element is very thin. Nikhil takes 
as his wife, a dark girl from a poor 
family. They are blissfully happy till 
Sandip arrives on the scene, turns 
Bimala's head by hailing her as a goddess 
reincarnated to redeem Bengal. He 
compels her to steal her husband’s 
money for "the cause". Throughout the 
estrangement Nikhil behaves as a gent¬ 
leman but ultimately ejects Sandip from 
his estate when his crimes are laid 
before him. A very repentant Bimala 
throws herself at her husband's feet. 
Whether or not she is forgiven is not 
clear. 

The novel begins with Bimala telling 
of her reception in her husband's home. 
She is determined to deify him; "A 
woman’s heart must worship in order to 
love. To surrender one's pride in devo¬ 
tion is woman’s only salvation." Her 
husband, however, wants her to be a 
companion not a devotee. "They are 
cowards who claim absolute devotion 
from their wives as their right; that is a 
humiliation for both," he maintains. 

Enter Sandip, the devil in human 
form. He tells the happily married cou¬ 
ple: "See, how in the heart of a woman 
Truth takes flesh and blood. Woman 
knows how to be cruel; her virulence is 
like a blind storm. It is beautifully fearful. 
In man it is ugly, because it harbours in 
its centre the gnawing worms of reason 
and thought...It is our women who will 
save th^ country. This is not the time for 
nice scruples. We must be unswerving¬ 
ly, unreasoningly brutal. We must sin. 
We must give our wpmen red sandal 
paste with which to anointand enthrone 
our sin." 

And to the gullible Bimala he says; "I 
can see that you are that beautiful spirit 
of fire, which bums the home to ashes 
and lights up the larger world with its 
flame. Give to us the indomitable cour¬ 
age to go to the bottom of ruin itself, 
graice to all that is baneful." 
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For contrast we have Nikhil saying; 
^Tossibly it is that unreasoning forceful¬ 
ness which women love to find in men. 
But is strength a mere display of muscu¬ 
larity? Mu^t strength have no scruples in 
treading the weak underfoot?.. .The true 
value of love is this, that it can ever 
bless the unworthy with its own pro¬ 
digality. For the worthy there are many 
rewards on God’s earth, but God has 
specially reserved love for the unworth- 
y...l longed to find Bimala blossoming 
fully in all her truth and power. But the 
thing I forgot to calculate was, that one 
must give up all claims based on conven¬ 
tional rights, if one would find a person 
freely revealed in truth.” 

He explains Bimala's infatuation with 
Sandip: “So long as we are impervious to 
I truth and have to be moved by some 
I hypnotic stimulus, we must know that 
' we lack the capacity for self- 
i goveniment. Whatever may be our con- 
I dition, we shall either need some imagin¬ 
ary ghost or some actual medicine-man 
to teiTorise over us.” He realises that 
“Sandip's love of country is but a diffe¬ 
rent phase of his covetous self-love”. 

Sandip is clear about his role: “My 
country does not become riiine simply 



im oNOi nw inoii pMcipiiw 
tliitlliiviNid.lfjmiivintto 
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prevMbi Bmgilaraiind I90S 
whan Lord CumndedcMto 
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because it is the country of my birth. It 
becomes mine on the day when I am able 
to win it by force. Every man has a 
natural right to possess, and therefore 
greed is natural. It is not in the wisdom 
of nature that we should be content to be 
deprived. What my mind covets, my 
surroundings must supply. This is the 
only true understanding between our 
inner and outer nature in the world. Let 
moral ideals remain merely for those 


poor and anaemic creatures of starved 
desire whose grasp is weak.,,Nature 
surrenders herself, but only to the 
robber... We are the flesh-eaters of the 
world; we have teeth and naila; we 
pursue and grab and tear.” 

Sandip’s fire transforms Bimala: 
who before was plain had become sud¬ 
denly beautiful. 1 who before had been of 
no account now felt in myself all the 
splendour of Bengal itself.” She admits 
I that “it is in a woman’s nature. When her 
passion is roused she loses her sensibil¬ 
ity for all that is outside it.” 

Sandip knows that “women have a 
weakness for greedy men.” He being 
the paradigm of ^eed, Bimala falls for 
him. A jilted and disillusioned Nikhil asks 
himself: “What is a wife? A bubble of a 
name blown big with your own breath, 
so carefully guarded night and day, yet 
ready to burst at any pin-prick from 
outside.” So Bimala “crossed over to 
another shore, and the ferry had ceased 
to ply”. Sandip continues to ride high: 
“Successful injustice and genuine cruelty 
have been the only forces by which 
individual or nation has become mil¬ 
lionaire or monarch...Whenever an indi¬ 
vidual or nation becomes incapable of 
perpetrating injustice it is swept into the 
dust-bin of the world.” He is the kind of 
man who can unflinchingly hack off the 
leg of a live goat. And tells Bimala: “The 
firuit hangs on the branch by the stem, 
but that is no reason why the claim of the 
stem should be eternal. Ripe fruit cannot 
for ever swear by its slackening stem- 
hold. All its sweetness has been 
accumulated for me; to surrender itself 
to my hand is the reason of its existence, 
its very nature, its true morality. So 1 
must pluck it, for it becomes me not to 
make it futile.” For him the real hero of 
the Ramayana is not Rama but Ravana. 
if he had forced Sita into his harem, he 
might well have put Rama off pursuing 
his wife. 

Nikhil's happy home is laid desolate. 
“The house which becomes empty j 
through the parting of lovers, still has 
music left in the heart of its emptiness. 

But the house that is empty because 
hearts are asunder, is awful in its 
silence. Even the cry of pain is out of 
place there. ” He is reminded of the lines 
of a folk song: 

“It is August, the sky breaks into a 
passionate rain 

And empty is my house.” 

1 have quoted lines from the novel for 
the simple reason that I could not ' 
paraphrase them. They illustrate Ta- * 
gore’s insight into human character and 
his mastery over words. If you cannot , 
read Bengali, read The Home and the v, 
World (Penguin), you will find it most 
rewarding, o 


A scene from Ghan Batra: Illustrating Tagore's Insight Into human character 
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Meet an unknown hero 
behind India’s Brown Revolution! 


Mr. Tomy Job throws light on how 
the seeds sown by pioneering Cocoa cultivators 
have borne fmit in just a few years. 


“A lew years ago, farmers like me 
grew only coconut or arecanut. Then 
Caclbuiy’.s opened up new opp>oriuni‘ 
ties by inticKlucing us to Cocoa. 

Now 1 interplant Cocoa with coco¬ 
nut on the same land, so there’s hardly 
any extra investment. And Cadbury’s 
helps me by providing seedlings, ferti¬ 
lizers, pesticides, advice and other 
assisuince. 

Foday, the growing demands of 
(jur mushicK)ining chcKolate industry 
are making us grow more Cocoa. 
There’s a bright future for CcxToa in 
India — thanks to C.adbury’s” 



It is farmers like Tomy Job who are 
the real heroes behind the success of 
Cocoa in India. Indian agriculture has 
found an important new crop due to 
their enthusiastic response to Cad¬ 
bury’s initiative. 

1965 — Cadbury’s 
pioneering vision takes 
shape 

1965 marked the turning point for 
Cocoa in India, when Cadbury’s 
pioneered Cocoa cultivation by im¬ 
porting seedlings, setting up an 80 
hectare plantation at Wynad in Kerala 
and developing cultivation techniques 


to prove the feasibility of growing 
CiKoa heie. 

Over the next five years, Cadbury’s 
set up seedling nurseries and distri¬ 
buted 50 lakh seedlings free of charge 
to farmers in potential Cocoa-giowing 
arca.s. 

Cadbury’s wins Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber 
Award 

In 1975, the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber recognised Cadbury’s 
pioneering zeal and efforts in promot¬ 
ing Cocoa cultivation in India. I’he 
company was given an Award for its 
major role in introducing this success¬ 
ful new crop to this country. 

Cadbury’s commitment 
to the future of Cocoa 

C^adbury’s Cocoa Advisory Service 
provides tanners with seedlings, ferti¬ 
lizers and pesticides. Cadbury’s Cocoa 
Advisors i ravel all over the Cocoa¬ 
growing areas giving farmers advice 
and assistance in all aspects of Cocoa 
cultivation. 

Special Cocoa ("ollection Centres 
have also been set up for the conveni¬ 
ence of these farmers. 

Extension of area 
under Cocoa 
cultivation 

The success of CcKoa in Kerala, 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu has 
prompted farmers in neighbouring 
Andhra Pradesh to take an interest in 
this new crop. And Cadbury’s Cocoa 
Advisory Service is already there ex¬ 
tending its help and advice to farmers 
in these areas as well. 

Cadbury’s role in 
Cocoa research 

To fully explore the immense 
potential for Cocoa in India, Cad¬ 


bury’s has long been involved in re¬ 
search. At its own plantation in 
Wynad, trials and experiments are 
conducted to improve cultivation 
techniques. In addition, Cadbury’s in 
India has full access to research done 
elsewhere in the world by Cadbury- 
Schweppes. 

Cocoa farmers in India are direct 
beneficiaries of the knowledge gained 
from all this research, through the in¬ 
formation and advice they get from 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Advisors. 

Now, Cadbury’s is funding a major 
long-term project at the C^oa Re¬ 
search Centre at the Kerala Agricultu¬ 
ral University. This project is aimed at 
achieving higher productivity and im¬ 
proved bean quality, so that India can 
gear itself to not only meet the con¬ 
stantly increasing national demand 
for Cocoa, but even get a share of the 
growing world market. 

Cadbury's Cocoa Advisory Sennee can help 
you knm more about Cocoa. For details, 
just mail the coupon below 






Please let me 
know more about 
Cocoa. 


Cadbiiiy*s CcKOA Advlioiy Seirte 

Hindustan Cocoa Products 
limited 

P.B. No. 5, Chundale, 

Wynad District, Pin 673 123 


Hindustan Ckxxta Products Limited — maken of Cadbury’s Chocolates and Beverages 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


THIS 15 NOTHING SERIOUS - UTUC m- 
GUIPCT) WfS' pranks;NOW Wt HAVE V^' 1 
A qOO® CHANCE TO THRASH THEM AT THE 
^ ZILLA PARISHAP ROLILS^S.B. Xlyy 







RK.\jmmm/Th 9 ntmdtMi^ 


The way we have been 
nKHjeV) tWs country cannot survive. 

iunv Gandhi, Prm»Miitister 

naturaHy we sbodd e^i^a debate oh 
politick and economk issues. 

N.& liwARi, UmoaSfmceimister ,■ 


Sharad Pawar, hnnier Maharashtra 
diietmtttstet 


r ayuMUits toforeign htformera is a 
routinejptactiqe.., Justice has been de¬ 
nied... bu^neas nde the 

cpu nny. 

V.P. SiNCH, htmerd^atoenmstec, ai 
the TtaJekmr-Natandan C&mmam re^ 
pvt - 

Hie (V.P. Singhishould revealHbseif 
first, nothing more. • 

N.T. Rama Rao, itndhra ftadeshchNiC - 
minister, when ashed whether V^P, 
Sngh should ave^mve Acts abatit. the 
amtroveraia/dbais of the govennieot 


I Cyen after the uproer in Paiiiameitf 
don't know what tnuningottrofken . and ^bdk that he<^vQandis)wffl 
atv getting as no govenimeifti^waidd^ run away to Italy, he is veiy much there 
jn Delhi. and doing wefl. . 

Jvon Basu, WestBepgi^cN^iaviifter - VAsamhAaPATiw hUmaubtn Con- 
■y.| . t^XU(J)h8llK 




ll«re is a man (Rtyiv GandM) with a 
majority in the House of 410.oir 420 to be 
precise, in power... Media excitement 
and popuhu: excitement do not briti^. 
down a government 

K.P. Unnikrishnan, CcrigressfSJJkip 

Newspaper headlines continue to 
scream diout the furores, walk-outs, din 
and confusion in paiiianientary proceed¬ 
ings, but a bored public seems hardly to 
find anything reprehensible or periups 
out of die ordin^ about such conduct. 

$. Nihal Singh, coivmdst 

' Bodi before and after Independence, 
die top leadership of the Congress from 
Mahatma Gandhi to Rajiv Gandhi made 
big business with us but never cared to 
fiM a single promise. It is a complete, 
histmy of betrayal 

Prakash Singh Badal, AksM kad&r 

.S omeone told me that the oidy sure¬ 
fire way of getting elected is to have a 
chad. 

JiEffKmBHvrTo, Cfi9>os(tk)pPisl^m !:'■ 
Ppoph’sPetty 










































You and Nuclear Power 
Corporation 



That's what Nuclear Power Corporation 
offers you 

The chance to forge a secure bond with a 
dynamic, young Corporation thafs committed 
to ushering in a new era in nuciear power 
generation • 

With three nuclear power plants — with 
operating revenues of over Rs 190 crores. in 
1986-87 • 

Three more under construction 
And 22 more on the anvil 
The NPC has assets worth over Rs 1100 
crores. 

With investments of Rs 10,000 crores 
planned over the next 15 years 

With complete mastery over the high-tech 
area of nuclear technology 

The NPC promises to give bright new shape 
to the nation's future 
And yours 

Through bonds that will last for years and 
years to come 

Category ‘A’ —13% Bonds — special 
Highlights 

• Interest exempt from Tax under Sec SOL of 
the IT Act, 1961 

• Interest @ 13% per annum payable at 
six-monthly intervals for Non-cumulative 
Bonds 

• Under Cumulative scheme, total interest yield 
of Rs 1414/--An annual return of 20 21% 

• Redeemable at par after 7 years 

Category ‘B’ — 9% (Tax Free) Bonds — 
Special Highlights 

• Interest exempt from income Tax without any 
limit 

• Interest @ 9% per annum payable at 
six-monthly intervals for Non-cumulative 
Bonds. 

• Under Cumulative'scheme, total interest yield 
of Rs. 1411/- 

• Redeemable at par after 10 years 

• Buy back option after 5 years 

9% (Tax Free) and 13% Bonds — common 
Highlights 

• inyestment totally exempt from Wealth Tax. 

• Choice of two interest schemes — Cumuiative 
and Non-cumuiative. 

• Under Non-cumulatiye scheme. Bonds will be 
issued aiong with post-dated interest 
warrants 

• Interest payable right from the date of 
realisation of appiiation nkmey. 

• Easily transferable by simple endorsement and 
delivery- 

• Listing at 6 major stock exchanges. 

• No deduction of income Tax at source • 


I What makes NPC Bonds ■ 

I different? ■ 

■ • Unlimited buy back ■ 

■ • Buy back facility after ■ 

■ one year for 13% Bonds ■ 


Public Issue of 10,00,000 
secured. Redeemable, 

13% (Taxable) and 
9% (Tax Free) Bonds of 
Rs.iOOO/- each for cash 
at par aggregating Rs.iOO crores. 


NPC. Fuelling 
a powertlil future. 



NUCLEAR POWER 
CORPORATION 

(A {^ovt of India Erflerpnso) 


H 0 Homi Bhabha Road, Bombay 400 005 














POLITICS 


CONGRESSd) 

Many more 
promises 
to keep 

The Congress party seems to have lost its 
sense of direction and party men are a 
disillusioned lot. What happened to 
Rajiv Gandhi’s promise three years 
ago to overhaul the party set-up? 



**What has become of our great orga- 
nisation? Instead of a party that fired the 
imagination of the masses through the 
/e/i^t/) and breadth of India, we have 
shrunk, losing touch with the toiling 
millions. We are a party of social trans¬ 
formation but in our preoccupation with 
governance we are drifting away from 
the j^ople ." 

—Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi at the 
Congress centenary celebrations in 
Bombay, 1985. 

B rave words spoken by a 
young Congress president. 
The multitude listened as 
Rajiv Gandhi pointed out 
that everything had gone 
wrong with the Congress party. But not 
many veterans present that day at the 
colourfully-decorated Braboume Sta¬ 
dium were fooled by the rhetoric chosen 
carefully to hide an inherent desire. 
Rajiv Gandhi wanted to break away from 
the past and usher in a new era. The 
youthful Prime Minister was perhaps 
inspired by a personal ambition—he 
wanted to be a Mikhail Gorbachev or a 
Deng Xiaoping. But the irony lies in the 
fact that both Gorbachev and Deng 
Xiaoping do not owe their positions to 
their predecessors. They are products 
of an intense party struggle and thus 
could well afford to shape the course of 
the future. 

It is a different story with Rajiv 
Gandhi. A political novice, he can least 


afford to disown his mother, Indira 
Gandhi. Thus, even though he showed 
little respect for the grand Congress 
traditions at the centen^ celebrations, 
he was more than cautious while refer¬ 
ring to Indira Gandhi and her policies. 

Rajiv Gandhi's speech at Bombay 
shocked the old guard. They were 
mentally unprepared for it. After the 
speech, a minister in the Union cabinet 
told some journalists in confidence: “The 
Opposition vnii use this speech against 
us.” It was, perhaps, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao who understo^ the real implica¬ 
tions of the speech. He said in not so 
many words: “The generational change 
has come; accept the change gracefully. 


Rajiv Gandhi is an impatient 
young man in a hurry. He does not 
seem to possess the 
perseverance or patience 
required to build up an 
organisation. Rajiv Gandhi's 
fkkle-mindedness is manifest in 
the frequent reshuffles he has 
made in the AlCC office 


Rajiv Gandhi with other Congress leaders at 
the Bombay centenary session: the 
beginning of the end? 

We old Congressmen must learn to 
follow the youth. Rajiv Gandhi turn 
hamari netritya karo, hum tumare sath 
haf\ At the time of the Bombay centen- 
session, Rajiv Gandhi's political cre¬ 
dibility was still intact and any criticism 
of his adventurous policies was drowned 
in a wave of enthusiasm. Unsuspecting 
observers even saw the dawn of corrup¬ 
tion-free era under Rajiv Gandhi. 

But that was two years back. Today, 
Rajiv Gandhi is floundering on the rocks 
of unfulfilled promises. And as the 
general elections draw closer—it is due 
in 1989—complacency has given way to 
concern among many Congressmen. 
What were the lofty promises that Rajiv 
Gandhi made and why were they forgot¬ 
ten so soon? 

• “The revitalisation of the Congress is 
a historic necessity.” 

The two most articulate fora of the 
Congress at the national level have been 
the AICC and the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party. The AI€C has not met since 
the Bombay centenary celebrations. 
Never before has there ^en such a long 
f^p between two meetings of the AICC 
in its 100 years’ history, barring the 
period of struggle like the Quit India 
Movement, the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and the Non-cooperation 
Movement. In the three years of Rajiv 
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Gandhi's presidentship, the AICC met 
onJy twice. And both occasions were 
historic. At the Delhi AICC meet in May 
1985, Rajiv Gandhi lost face when he 
was forced by AICC members to change 
the draft economic resolution. The other 
time Rajiv Gandhi was humiliated was 
when he spelt out his thesis regarding 
the election results in Punjab and 
Assam. 

The other important national level 
forum of the party, the Congress Par¬ 
liamentary Party, has also been idle. 
The last time a free and frank debate at a 
meeting of the parliamentary party took 
place was in 1985 when the CPP mem¬ 
bers heckled the then finance minister, 


V.P. Singh, in the presence of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi for his pro-rich 
economic policies. The subsequent CPP 
meetings that were held were drab 
afi^airs—everyone listened to the Prime 
Minister's monologues. There was a 
time when the CPP executive used to be 
a forum for lively debates. Chimanbhai 
Mehta, for example, at a meeting of the 
executive, did some plain-speaking in 
the presence of Rajiv Gandhi during the 
V.P. Singh controversy. But such inst¬ 
ances are rare. At its last meeting, for 
example, all that the members did was 
hear Rajiv Gandhi's account of his fore¬ 
ign trip to Canada and the USA. The 
meetings of the parliamentary party’s 
office-bearers have also become scarce. 
• “Our ideology of nationalism, secular¬ 
ism. democracy and socialism is the only 
relevant ideology for our great coun¬ 
try... We have to revive this tradition to 
fight for the poor and the oppressed.” 

Even in the best of times, the orga¬ 
nisation has not been a strong point of' 
the Congress. Its real strength lay in the 
sense of direction which its grassroots’ 
workers had. It is this sense of direction 
which has been diluted. Said Sanat 
Mehta, a veteran Congress leader from 
Gujarat: “We have lost not only our 
sense of direction but our compass also. 
The identification of the Congress work¬ 
ers with the poor has become diffused. 
There is no debate in the party on issues 
affecting the poor. At the time of Indira 
Gandhi, the identification of the Con¬ 
gress workers with the poor was very 
strong. Now the rank-and-file is mori¬ 
bund. Our secular ethos has weakened. 
Whenever there are communal riots, 
Congress workers are afraid to identify 
themselves to fight against communal 
elements. ” 

Former Bihar chief minister Jagannath 
Mishra was even more forthright: “In¬ 
stead of the pro-poor culture, TV cul- 



Rajiv Gandhi’s speech at 
the Bombay centenary 
session sh^ked the old 
guard. It was perhaps 
P.V. Narasimha Rao 
who understood its real 
implication. He said; 
‘The generational 
change has come; 
accept the change 
gracefully" 


ture is becoming popular among Con*' 
gressmen in Bih^. The sense of identi¬ 
fication with the poor has become very, 
weak. The two budgets of V.P. Staigh 
gave the impression that the govern¬ 
ment was pro-rich. Even if some onrec- 
tive measures have been taken, the 
earlier impression has not yet been 
washed off.” Mishra is equally worried 
about “distortions in the secular orienta¬ 
tion of Congress workers. Following the 
RSS chief Balasaheb Deoras' speedi in 
Nagpur, the statement made by our 
genei^al secretary (Naresh ChaturvedO 
and an interview given by a member of 
the high command have been most unfor¬ 
tunate.” Mishra was referring to an 
interview given by Uma Shankar Dixit to 
the Illustrated Weekly in which he had 
said: “I personally feel that if we have 
the same kind of relationship we. had 
with the Communists during Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s time as we have with ti^ RSS, then 
there should be nothing objectionable.” 
When asked whether the RSS vnas a 
communal organisation, Dbdt replied: “I 
don’t think so.” i 

Dbdt, incidentally, was resurrected 
from political oblivion by R^iv Gandhi to 
neutralise the influence of Kamlapati 
Tripathi. Dbdt's statement could have 
been taken to be his personal view if 
only Rajiv Gandhi had cared to contradict 
him. But he has yet to do so. Kamlapati 
Tripathi is so well entrenched in the 
secular traditions of the Congress that 
Dbdt’s statement must have come as a 
shock to him. If Rajiv Gandhi continues 
to do what he has been doing-—humiliat¬ 
ing Kamlapati Tripathi while saying no¬ 
thing to Uma Shankar Dbdt—Congress¬ 
men are bound to be confused on the 
issue of secularism. 

The Darbara Singh Committee had, a 
long time ago, recommended that the 
Congress party should break up its 
alliance with communal parties. When a 
seminar was organised to discuss the 
committee's report, Rajiv Gandhi, who 
was scheduled to attend it, did not turn 
up. To top it all, occasion^ statements 
by Union home minister Buta Singh that 
communal parties would be banned carry 
no conviction because on the floor of the 
House it is denied that any such move is 
being considered by the government. 

I f the AICC has been non-functioning, 
how can the state units be far behind? 

At the lower levels the story is even 
more disappointing. For instance, dis¬ 
trict Congress committees do not exist 
even on paper in Maharashtra. In Bihar, 
there are no offices of the district 
Congress committees in places like 
Vaishali, Samastipur, Lohardaga, Sahib- 
ganj and Bhojpur (home district of Bihar 
chief minister Bindeswari Dubey). 
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Ra[lv Qandhi with Kamlapati TrIpathI: no respect for the old guard? 


As far as young recruits are con¬ 
cerned, established Congressmen have 
contempt for them. They are apolitical, 
unaware of Congress culture, ethos and 
history, say their critics. They are only 
climbers, say others. Jagannath Mishra 
complained that in Bihar, none of the 
new, young MLAs cared to visit their 
flood-affected constituencies. They 
were only interested to be seen around 
the leader. When asked about the role of 
the younger lot, Darbara Singh said that 
for at least five years none of them 
should be given any important office or 
even a party ticket to contest an Assem¬ 
bly election. Misitra fully endorsed Dar¬ 
bara Singh's suggestion but he regretted 
that many new recruits had been pro¬ 
vided berths straightaway in the Upper 
Houses in states or even in the Rajya 
Sabha. 

In the last three years, Rajiv Gandhi 
has changed the AICC general secretar¬ 
ies team thrice: in November 1984, 
January 1986 and in October 1987. After 
the V.P. Singh controversy, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi started meeting the AJCC general 
secretaries much more frequently than 
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in the past. But the common complaint 
of the general secretaries is that though 
Rajiv Gandhi agrees to many of their 
suggestions, there is no follow-up ac¬ 
tion. It IS no wonder then that the 
illusion that Rajiv Gandhi will, perhaps, 
create a new Congress party is shatter¬ 
ing fast. 

As a former minister put it, Rajiv 
Gandhi has essentially been unable to 
depart from his mother's autocratic style 
of functioning but lacks his mother’s 
nithlessness. This has spelt disaster as 
far as the management of the party is 
concerned. 

Rajiv Gandhi made several “starts”, 
as a Congress MP put it, in these two 
years, but unfortunately he has never 
completed what he began. Even his 
favourite practice of maintaining compu¬ 
ter records of party legislators has 
stopped. Rajiv Gandhi is an impatient 
young man in a hurry. He does not seem 
to possess the perseverance or p^ence 
required to build up an organisation. 
Rajiv Gandhi's fickle-miiidedness is man¬ 
ifest in the frequent reshuffles he has 
made in the AICC office. An insider in 


the party said that the PM has already 
started feeling disappointed with the 
new team of AICC general secretaries. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s failure to keep his 
promise of holding organisational elec¬ 
tions by mid-1986 has further eroded his 
credibility among party members. From 
his point of view the reason for not 
holding the elections is valid. He learnt 
the hard way that the rules of politics are 
ruthless. He formulated #0 secret plan to 
enrol bo^s members in the three 
largest Hindi-speaking states of UP, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh. The men 
behind the plan were Aijun Singh and 
Arun Nehru. Normally, bogus members 
are enrolled by rival factions at the local 
level. Last time a similar plan to organise 
a bogus membership drive was executed 
by Subhas Chandra Bose when he cap¬ 
tured the Congress presidentship de¬ 
fying Gandhiji's wishes. The leakage of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s plan unnerved him and 
organisational elections have not been 
held till this day. Nobody knows when 
they will be held. If the Congress can 
survive and thrive for 15 years without 
organisational elections it can do so for 
many more years, some Congressmen 
feel. Indira Gandhi averted holding party 
elections by emphasising on program¬ 
mes and policies. 

Is Rajiv Gandhi presiding over the 
slow liquidation of the Congress? This is 
the question that is bothering many 
Congressmen as the next general elec¬ 
tion draws closer. The ghost of 1977 is 
haunting them. The old war horse, 
Kamlapati Tripathi, who put up a valiant 
fight within the party for over 20 months 
is now a defeated man: “I tried to give 
tongue to Congressmen but did not 
succeed. I have been in the Congress for 
nearly 70 years. They humiliated me at 
the working committee meeting. They 
conspired to throw me out of the party. 
No, no, I will die as a Congressman. But 
what is the use of speaking? They do not 
want to listen. 1 have given up all hopes 
that the Congress will ever be revital¬ 
ised under the present leadership.” But 
he is confident of one thing: “The 
alternative to the Congress will come 
from the Congress itself.” He is, 
perhaps, right. An alternative to the 
Congress culture, to the Congress 
ethos, which could fulfil the minimum 
task of keeping the country together, 
has not yet evolved. But there is room 
for optimism. What is important is the 
dormant and inherent strength of the 
Congress which should not be underesti¬ 
mate. The Congress may not die at all; 
it will live in some form or the other. It is 
too premature even to write the political 
obituary of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Kewal VanM and S aa ma Mutlala/iVtir 
IMN 
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Sowingseedsof 
a no ther Ass am 

Ever since the Khasi Students Union launched 
its "anti-foreigners " agitation last June, 

Nepalis in Meghalaya have been subjected to 
systematic persecution. At least 4000 Nepalis 
are languishing in relief camps in the state 






Ntpall refugMs at a ratlaf camp In Gk>rkha Pathaala: whan will tfia nightmara and? 


I t was All Souls Day on 2 Novem¬ 
ber, a day when Christians custo¬ 
marily visit cemeteries to pay 
their homage to the dead. The day 
dawned on a solemn note in the 
predominantly Christian state of Megha¬ 
laya, when people were seen going 
towards graveyards with floral wreaths. 
In the Nepali Christian graveyard of 
Upper MaUd in Shillong, the fether of 
Phul Maya, a former state-level badmin¬ 
ton and table-tennis champion, was 
being laid to rest. But the solemnity of 
the occasion was rudely broken, as a 
group of young Khasis descended on the 
family. They demanded angrily that the 
coffin should be remov^ from the 
cemetery because it was a Nepali's. The 
Khasis spat on the grave and threatened 
to throw out the coffin, if it was not I 
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taken away immediately. The family was 
left with no option but to bury the 
deceased in another graveyard, but only 
on the next day, when they mustered up 
enough courage to move out of their 
house. 

On 12 November, three Nepali gra¬ 
ziers—Chunkha Bahadur Pun, Mon 
Bahadur Thapa, and Jagat Bahadur 
Roka—had gone to cut grass in the 
Nongseh area, which had been leased to 
them by a Khasi several years ago. 
Barely had they got down to work when 
a mob of Khasis from the locality sur¬ 
rounded them and started to beat them 
up, Roka managed to escape and com¬ 
plained to the police about the attack. 
His companions, however, could only be 
traced the next day. They were dead. I 

These are but two examples of the I 


systematic persecution that the 75,000- 
strong Nepali community in Meghalaya 
has been subject to, ever since the 
Khasi Students'Union (KSU) called its 
"anti-foreigners” agitation last June. In¬ 
timidation, assault, arson and looting, 
and burning of shops, business establish¬ 
ments, cowsheds and houses owned by 
Nepalis are routinely carried on in and 
aroi^d Shillong by KSU stormtroopers. 

This vandalism has had the desired 
effect of driving out several thousands of 
Nepalis from their homes either to 
refugee camps or other states or even 
Nepal, although most of them are 
perm^ent residents of Meghalaya, who 
are either in business and trade, or 
employed by the government. Over 
4,000 Nepalis still 

- continue to languish 

in the 16 relief 
camps set up aU over 
the state in schools 
or public places, 

I which include a 
graveyard owned by 
a Marwari trust 

‘The plight of re¬ 
fugees in some of 
^ these camps is no 

• t better than that of 

ib ‘ V ” stated N. B. 

W Rai, the convener of 

^ the Meghalaya Gor- 

kha Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation, and a lectur¬ 
er in economics -at 
ShiUong College. Rai 
and his family were 
themselves forced 
to seek shelter at 
the Gorkha Pathsala 
Relief Camp. “At 
least we are assured 

j_ of a roof over our 

heads and some food 
in the camps. What 
happens tf, say, tomorrow the govern¬ 
ment decided to reopen schools and we 
have to vacate the camps? ^ere do we 
go?” he asks. 

The few Nepalis who have had the 
courage to return home retreated to the 
camps because their Khasi neighbours 
would not allow them to step inside. The 
government has proposed to construct a 
permanent camp in Shillong's canton¬ 
ment area, and even invited tenders for 
the job. But according to a senior 
non-tribal political leader, the plan has 
been stall^ because of pressure ex¬ 
erted by the KSU. In fact, the KSU has 
been coristantly demanding that the 
relief camps should be wound up on the 
ground that the “unhygienic conditions” 
prevailing in them would “adversely 
affect the health pf those outside”. They 
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have also demanded that the refugees 
should be herded down to Barapani^ 
which is half-way to Assam: it is a move 
that has caused apprehension among the 
Nepalis who see it as the ultimate step 
towards their deportation. 

In mid-September, the Khasi hills 
district counc^ involving a judgement of 
the Guwahati High Court, issued a 
notification to all non-tribal traders to. 
obtain licences from the council, on the 
plea that its jurisdiction also extends to 
areas which routinely concern the muni¬ 
cipality. ‘In effect we are accountable to 
two authorities, “ said D.N. Joshi, the 
lone Nepali legislator in the state 
Assembly, belonging to the Congress(I). 

The notification stipulated that traders 
had to get the approval of the local 
headman, who was naturally a tribal, 
before approaching the council for a 
licence. The task was extremely difficult 
to achieve in the prevailing hostile 
atmosphere. But before the traders 
could find out a course of action, they 
were forced to close down their shops 
by the “enforcement branch” of the 
council, backed by some government 
officials. Panic spread among non-tribal 
traders in other areas, particularly those 
living in the interiors, who fled the state. 

Initially, the KSU had raised nine 
demands. Apart from the call to expel 
“foreign” nationals from Meghalaya, the 
others were the immediate implementa¬ 
tion of the inner line regulation that 
already exists in other north-eastern 
states like Nagaland, Mizoram and Aru- 
nachai I^desh; reservation of aU 60 
Assembly seats for tribals and 95 per 
cent of the government jobs too; gen¬ 
eration of employment opportunities; 
deletion of the names of foreigners from 
the electoral rolls; withdrawal of crin^al 
cases lodged ag^st the agitationists; 
instituting a judicial inquiry into the 
police firing in Shillong last June, which 
claimed two lives; and removing the 
CRPF from Me^ialaya. 

govemm^it, opting for the car- 
« rot rather than the stick, tried to 
appease the KSU on those deinands 
whose implementation was within its 
authority. For example, it assured the 
KSU that it would constitute a commit¬ 
tee to detect foreign nationals, in which 
students* organisations too would be 
coopted. 


The government has agreed to en¬ 
hance the job quota from 85 per cent to 
90 per cent for the indigenous tribals; it 
has decided to drop all cases connected 
with the agitation and get individual 
cases examined by a committee and to 
withdraw the CRPF in phases. The 
government’s leniency apparently put 
the KSU in a quandary. Having estab¬ 
lished a firm popular base, as witnessed 
by the success of its programmes, it 
could not afford to retreat from the 
limelight. At the same time, the KSU 
could not sustain an agitation in a 
vacuum. Therefore, towards the end of 
October, the students raised two new 
demands: postponement of high school 
and university examinations until March 
to enable students to recover the loss of 
nearly a whole academic year because all 
educational institutions have been closed 
since last June; and a blanket permission 
to all class X students to appear in the 
final school leaving examination, 
irrespective of whether they passed or 
failed the selection test. 

The KSU served an ultimatum to the 
government to meet its demands by 7 
November failing which it would con¬ 
tinue its agitation. The government had 
conceded the first demand in a Cabinet 
meeting held on 3 November, and had 
even informally conununicated its deci¬ 
sion to the KSU on 6 November. But the 
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intransigent leaders went ahead with 
their agitation, because they claimed 
that the government had not honoured 
the deadline set by them. Anxious 
parents and guardians, as well as school 
and college authorities, who were not 
too happy in the first place with the 
sweeping demands raised by the KSU, 
but had expected the issue to be clin¬ 
ched finally so that their work would 
resume, were again left han^g, as the 
KSU launched a fresh stir from 9 
November. 

Nevertheless, this phase of its agita¬ 
tion was as successful as the earlier 
ones. “The support that the KSU has 
received is a sign of the racial protection 
that the Khasis had been badly wanting 
for a long time,” observed a local 
journalist. He added, “Parochial senti¬ 
ments have been nurtured by them over 
a long time, but no political party suc¬ 
ceeded in channelising thenL That is 
why the KSU has cau^t their imagina¬ 
tion.” 

But the most important factor in the 
KSU’s favour has b^n the tadt support 
extended to it by the ruling party and the 
overt backing given by the Opposition 
leaders, every one of whom is keen to 
capitalise on the ethnic resurgence 
sparked off by the a^tation. No one 
other than the home minister, Kyndiah, 
reflected the popular feeling when he 
said, “Our deep concern is to maintain a 
basic population structure in which the 
indigenous tribals will not be outnum¬ 
bered. There are no two opinions be¬ 
tween the ruling party and the KSU on 
expelling foreigners and Indian nationals 
from other states out of Meghalaya.** 

The seeds of this deep-seated anta¬ 
gonism were sown by the Congress(I) in 
the state Legislature last February. In 
his inaugural address, the Governor, 
B.N. Singh, had praised Meghalaya “for 
maintaining peace and harmony and 
making it possible for diverse e^c 
groups to co-exist peacefully.** tlie 
Opposition legislators had reportedly 
remarked that “this kind of p^ce wffich 
encourages outsiders to settle in ow 
state is not desirable’* and moved a Bill 
to regulate trade licences issued to 
non-tribals. The chief minister, Captain 
Williamson Sangma, in his reply had said 
that in Mizoram local youths went 
around closing down shops and business 
establishemnts which did not possess 
vafid licences, instead of leaving it to the 
government The former deputy speak¬ 
er,^ S.D. Khongwir, who is general 
secretary of the Hfll People’s Union, 
reportedly thanked the CM for this piece 
of information, and along with the other 
MLAs, withdraw the WIL 
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In the evening of their life, smog in the mornings 


Clean air becoming a thing of 
the past? It’d be an awful shame. 

And it looks like we might be 
helpless, red-faced witnesses to such a 
sad scene Fresh, clean air is 
vanishing fast from our cities. Also, 
good health along with it. 

Think of the gentle, old folks. 
Trading in the best years of their life for 
smoggy mornings to wake up to And 
being deprived of one of the finest 
blessings in nature; clean air. 

Today, fuel-driven vehicles on 
the streets account for heavy air 
pollution in your city. And we can’t do 
without our vehicles. But we can 
certainly look after them well. And stop 
them from filling the air with all kinds-of 
kMicmattei; 

Start with your own vehida 
Liook after it well. ^ no to spurious or 


reconditioned parts. They are bad for 
its health. And sad for the aged. 

At MICO, we are concerned. 

Backed by the international 
technology of Robert Bosch GmbH, 
West Germany and a vigorous R&D at 
home, we offer products that can help 
curb pollution. 

Wffthave a countrywide 
network with MICO test equipment and 
MICO-trained personnel. To provide 
sales and service support for proper 
and speedier maintenance of your 
vehicle Anywhere in India. 

To help you further, we’ve put 
together an Action Plan. It’s easy. And 
free. Jud send us the coupon 
alongside 

Let's bring back clean air. 
Parting today. 



Bring BackyW Clean Air ® MICO 
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The growth of sycophancy 


The Uttar Pradesh ^^()vemment has 
issued instructions to ail deputy commis¬ 
sioners or collectors, to receive ministers 
of state visitinj^ their areas and treat them 
as they would treat cabinet ministers. 
Obviously, this has been done to placate 
ministers of state who complained to the 
Ul' chief minister, Veer Bahadur Singh, 
that they had no work except dotting the is and crossing 
the t's, and that even deputy commissioiK'is did not take 
them seriously. 

A better course would have been to distribute work as well 
as responsibility to ministers of both lanks. I^ut that would 
have disturbed the pattern that V.B. Singh has built to 
concentrate almost all power in his office- he has kept tiO 
portfolios for himself. 'Fhe junior ministers have their offices 
i)ul no real authority. 

However, V^eer Bahadur Singh's order contiadicts what 
Jawaharlal Nehru had prescril>e<^’ to the states in 1960 He had 
said: “Government had laid down that the collector should not 
break his camp for attending to VIPs. Vet, most of the 
collectors have stated that VIPs expect colledors to rt'cene 
them at the point of their entry in the distiict and ac company 
them throughout their tour. If so, this is unfortunate. 

“Personally, I am inclined to believe that there is misunder¬ 
standing on the part of the collectors; and the VIPs do not 
expect this at all. They must be realising that, after all, the 
collector is busy only in the work in which they are vitally 
interested; and taking him away is detrimental to the 
administration. Unless the collector’s presence, therelore, is 
essential or the occasion is fomial, the collector should be 
allowed to do his duties un¬ 
disturbed. 

“No doubt, if he is at 
headquarters, he will receive 
and see off the dignitary, but 
in case he is not able to do 
so, he will take the earliest 
opportunity of calling on the 
VIP. Ordinarily, it would suf¬ 
fice if the district departmen¬ 
tal head receives and sees off 
his own minister. If the col¬ 
lector's presence is neces¬ 
sary, he could be told, but 
otherwise it will save embar¬ 
rassment to him if he is 
informed in clear terms that 
his presence will not be necessary. This way, there will be no 
discourtesy to the minister but, on the contrary, the collector 
will be attending to his work, the efficient execution of which 
would only be to the pleasure of the distinguished visitor..." 

But the practice of attending on VIPs has not changed, 
whether in UP or anywhere else. Some deputy commission¬ 
ers cannot be stopped from attending on VIPs, whatever the 
number of circulars, because they want to |ceep political 
tx)sses of different categories happy for "favours. Even 


otherwise, the services have got so politicised that many 
deputy commissioners do not want to take the risk of 
annoying ministers bv not waiting on them. 

It has been seen that the younger officers indulge more in 
sycophancy than the older ones, 'i'his may be because the 
younger ones want to go places. Some of them have seen 
their seniors getting out-of-tuim promotions and special pays 
through kow towing to their superiors. But there is no doubt 
that new entrants are “contaminated” quicker than the 
comparatively old hands. Needs have increased and honesty 
IS at a discount. 

'I'he central government has noticed that among young IAS 
(officers there is a desire to acquire land at concessional rates. 
Whenever such a scheme is launched, young officers try to 
grab a plot of land 'fhe example of Bhubaneswar in Orissa is 
particularly cited because the newly-developed areas there 
have mostly been parcelled out among Ia\S officers who have 
served for less than ten years. 

Why do ministers and politicians want to give the 
impression that a collector is only “their servant”.^ The UP 
government's order to C(;llectors to receive even ministers of 
state IS only one example. The state of affairs is not happy at 
all. One wonders why an IAS officer, who joins the service 
with some ideal, loses it within a short period—to the extent 
that he tries to follow the path of those who believe in using 
their official positions for personal aggrandisement. 

The situation is indeed alaniiing because today’s collectors 
constitute the top rung of tomorrow's bureaucracy, an 
instrument to effect changes. It has already become bulky, 
sluggish, and political interierence is wrenching out whatever 
efficiency and independence it still has. Indira Gandhi began to 
tamper with it at the lime of the split in the Congress party in 
1969 to establish personal rule. The technique was almost 
perfected during the Emergency. The Janata regime too 
found a convenient tool in it. The return of Mrs Gandhi only 
furthered the process. 

The bureaucracy has in fact now reached a state where it 
does not bother about its performance. Over a period its 
idealism has got eroded. It has no respect for ministers 
because most of them lack merit and integrity. The conscien¬ 
tious and intelligent officers are find.ng it difficult to cope with 
the system. 

Today officers are openly categorised as “reliable” or 
“unreliable" not on the basis of their performance, but on the 
basis of sycophancy.The result: either no decision is taken at 
the lower levels or, they are taken on the basis of political 
considerations, Sometimes even money changes hands be¬ 
fore the decisions are made. 

The question that officers—both collectors and others— 
have to answer is whether the fault is only that of the political 
masters. The system is run by the officers because they are 
permanent han^^ unlike ministers who keep changing. So the 
bureaucracy has its own responsibility. Those members of 
the bureaucracy who squarely blame the politicians for all the 
ills in the system, are actually using the latter as scapegoats. 

It is time that the bureaucracy did some introspection.o 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


NTR: The yien hero 


N. T. Rama Rao was the demi-god of Andhra Pradesh politics till recently. 
But the reverses of the Telugii Desam in the zUlaparishadelections 
and the corruption charges against the chief minister seem to indicate that his 

charisma is running out 


T he aura is fading but the hero 
is still in command. Destined 
to be a flop, Andhra 
Pradesh’s saffron-robed chief 
minister Nandamuri Taraka 
Rama Rao (N'l'R) finds himself battling 
for justice and siiivival. as he did to the 
delight of audiences in the 3;5(rodd films 
that hoisted him lo stardom Alter 
fighting the bad and demons in 

thnllers and mythological hlockbustei s, 
he is confronted bv anolheT enemy: the 
Congi'essd) and central government in 
real life. The vievvei s have chang(‘d t(K>. 
Tiie audience is now his doubting electo¬ 
rate. But the only thing that has kept 
him going is his tnie-to-screen image of 
tile persecuted do-gooder, wlijili the 
Congress(l) and its leaders have unwit¬ 
tingly done evemhing in Iheir pow(‘i to 
bolsler. 

The CongresslD’s lollies Invt^ a iiabil 
of periodically queering the I'l'n h toi the 
party rn Andlua Pradesic in lyhl, a year 
after the Telugu Desam party (I'DP) 
stomuKl the Congress(l) bastion with a 
tally of 198 seats rn the Assembly 
against the Congress(])'s 60, Arun 
Nehru and then AP Governor Jagmohan 
connived to dismiss Nl'K. i'he attempt 
to overthrow N'FR lunied out to be a 
damp squib: it convinced the people 
about the Congress(I)’s inab fidcs and 
ensured NTK’s triumphant return to 
p<jwer atop hrs Chaitanya Ratham rn the 
elections the next year, with an in¬ 
creased tally of 202 seats, against the 
Congress(l)’s 49. In March 1987, a 
delegation of four Union nunisters— 
home minister Buta Singh, industries 
minister J Vengala Rao (who doubles up 
as the AP Corigress-1 Cemunittee chieO, 
personnel minister P. Chidambaram and 
finance minister N.D. Tiwan- -de- 
1 scendod on (iuntur to c<irnpaign against 
the TDl^ in a ^liJapahsbad election. In 
die course of Iris campaign speeches, 
Buta Singli wanted to know why NTR 
travelled to other parts of the country to 
campaign against the Congi*ess(I) and 
accused him of collaborating with anti¬ 
nationals. An infuriated TDP parliamen¬ 
tary leader P. Upendra took umbrage at 
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the insult by making a special mention of 
it in the Rajya Sabha (which is supposed 
to protect the nghts of states) and a 
I succession of press statements. And 
I though Buta Singh denied having used 
j the word “anti-national", Newstime, the 
Hyderabad daily which (along with the 
Hindu) reported his campaign speeches, 
came out with a frontpage editorial on 10 
December, 1987 to say that he was 
I lyuig. llie fact that the (Jongress(l) nad 
tared better than the I DF in the zilla 
punshad election became less imp(;rtant 
than the “humiliation" of a chief minister 
the Centre is despeiate to get rid of. 

Unnecessary as it was, the debate 
effectively diverted public attention from 
the rDP government’s failures on the 
economic front and the demoralising 
effect of N'l'K's feudal style of function¬ 
ing in the 'PDF. Until six months ago, N. 

I Srinjvasul Reddy, the temner revenue 
i minister, Rajgopal Reddy, the former 
i agricultuie inini>ler, and F. Fenchalaya, 
j MF, were among NTR's most effusive 
! adnurers. So w'hen the three were 
expelled from the parly on disciplinary 
grounds and began holding public rallies 
to tell the people that NTR was not such 
an incorniptible person, after all, they 
managed to start a proe’ess that prom¬ 
ised to cause more harm to the TDF 
j than the efforts of the Congress(l) and 
I other Opposition parties put together. 
Besides, the TDF's only true ally in the 
state IS the CFKM). 

Four writ petitions filed by Congress¬ 
man Dronamaraju Satyanarayana against 
NTR in the AF High Court challenging 
Ins right to continue in power also 
served to highlight a staggenng list of 
corruption charges against the pious- 
looking chief minister. Wlule two of the 
writ petitions were dismissed, two are 
pending. One relates to charges of 
FERA, income tax and wealth tax viola¬ 
tions against N'PR and the other re¬ 
quests the court to issue a directive to 
the Government ot India to appouit a 
judicial conuuission of inquiry against 
N'PR. While dismissing two of the peti¬ 
tions, the court had noted that it was 
beyond its authority to pronounce judg¬ 
ment on whether it could usurp the ri^^t 
to dismiss the state government (which 
under Aiticle 164 is the prerogative of 
the Governor) on charges of corruption 
if proved true, and the right to direct the 
Uiuon government to order President's 
Rule in the state under Article 356(1), 
but “just now we are not in a position to 
throw out the allegations (against the 
chief minister) contained in the affidavit 
as of no consequence." TOs remark of 
the High Court, apparentJy damning 
NTR, became the talk of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Until lately, the tide had been turning 


against NTR. The results of the March 
1987 ziila praja parishad (ZPP) and 
mandal elections showed a definite ero¬ 
sion of the TDF's urban base and a shift 
in its votes from areas like Guntur to 
backward caste dominated areas of 
Telangana. The killings ot Harijans had 
estranged the scheduled castes. The 
state was in Uie grip of a severe power 
drought. Besides, charges of corruption 
have a way of denigrating a government 
even if they are merely talked about and 
never proved, such was the effect of the 
court cases. For all his efforts to prove 


himself a politician who has risen by dint 
of ^his own efforts, N. Chandrababu 
Naidu is still seen as NTR’s favourite 
son-in-law who controls the party and 
the government, and even if NTR is 
“above" committing acts of moral turpi¬ 
tude, he is not. 

Said Ramoji Rao, the proprietor of the 
powerful Eenadu group of publications^ 
“From the result of the ZPP election, it 
appears the TDF has lost about 25, (XX) 
voters but NTR is still quite safe." But 
can the TDF comfort itself with such a 
thought.^ It had lost heavily in the towns, 
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and managed to capture only 40 of the 89 
municipalities. Its losses were greatest 
in the east and west Godavari districts 
and all the eight municipalities in Guntur 
district, which went to the Congress(l). 
The losses were compensated to an 


extent by the TDi^ s gains in Telangana. 
In the mandal elections, which decided 


the rural vote, the TDF got 46 per cent 
of the seats. The upshot was that there 


seemed to be no major change in the 


percentage vote of either the Congres 


s(l) or Teiugu Desam. 'fhe 'I'DF vote 


varied between 33 per cent in the 1983 
Assembly election and 48 per cent in the 


1985 Assembly election, and the Con 


gress(I) vote varied between 33 |;er 


cent in the 1985 Assembly election and 


42 per cent in the 1987 mandal and ZPP 


election. 


But after the Mandal anci ZFF election 


in March 1987 followed thie 'ladepalhgu- 
dam and Foluvaram 6T)Assembly, the 
Jangareddygudam mandal, and the Gun¬ 
tur ziila praja parishad byelections on 3 
December. The Congress(l) won both 
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tiu; Ass<"nibly soats. Though the mar¬ 
gins of defoal were not large, consider¬ 
ing that tlie TDP had won them in 1985 
vtiili heavy margins, they were massive 
losses. mandal and ZPP seats went 
to the Congressd), t<x). So the erosion 
of the I'DP's votebank was quite visible 
in the coastal districts. I'he TDP had 
maintained its percentage vote at 46 per 
cent and the Congress(I) at per cent. 

A new stage has begun with the exit 
from the TDP of N. Srinivasul 
Keddy. Although the disillusionment 
With N fR had started among the middle 
cla.sses, Srinivasul Reddy is busy spread¬ 
ing it to other sections. Although the 
Congress(l) had been attempting to 
create disenchantment with the goveni- 
nient among the public, it had failed to 
cut into the 'FDP’s vast rural base. Put 
people like him, RajgopaJ Reddy and P. 
Penchalaya are equipped for the task 
because Ihev are regarded as Tl)P men 
who once praised N I'R and now liave 
reason to despise him. According tr) a 
left paity leader, this is the beginning of 
a political crisis which is bound to 
ai centuate in future because‘the I'DP is 
an authoritarian party under a leader 
known for liis despotic style”. Charges 
of conuption, he said, would also con¬ 
tinue to l)edevil the government. As an 
example, he mentioned that before the 
1984 general elections, the TDP gov- 
eniment had done away with the system 
ot village officers (patel pat wans) to 
reduce administrative corruption at the 
lowest level, particularly in the district of 
Telangaiia. It was a well-meaning mea¬ 
sure. But It only increased corruption. 
While patwaris were happy with a bnbe 
of five rupees, the government officials 
who replaced them needed at least Rs 
20. Added the CPI leader: ”lt (the I'DP) 
has readied the top. Now the fall has 
started. ” 

Other serious allegations made 
against the 1'DP government m one ot 
the writ petitions dismissed by the i hgh 
Court include: 

• 'fhe CM is violating FERA by 
sanctioning and disbursing Rs 60 lakhs to 
temples abroad by demand drafts on 
various banks on behalf of the Tirumala 
Tinipati Devasthanam without the 
approval of the RBI. 

I • 22 acres of land were bought for 
HIIDA at Gaddiannaram for Rs 15 lakhs 
an acre all hough the market price was 
Rs 3-4 lakhs an acre. 

• N'PR had acquired over 1.75 lakh 
square yards of land in Hyderabad city 
worth about Rs 35 crores in the names 
of various members of his family by 
circumventing the Urban Land Ceiling 
) ! Act. 

I • He manipulated a government noti- 


fication, purportedly under Section 19-A 
of the AP Entertainment Tax Act, 
exempting cinema theatres owned by 
him and his family large amounts of 
entertainment lax. 

• To promote the interests of his 
sons, he has caused the land use of 
Ramaknshna Studios to be changed 
several times. 

• In connection with the land acquisi¬ 
tion compensation in NirmafN. Chandra- 
babu Naidu, the CM's son-in-law and 
general secretary of the TDP, was paid 
a bnbe of Rs 3.5 lakhs as is clear from 
the letter of the TDP MLA, Dr Venu- 
gopal Chary, addressed to the Sarpanch 
who paid the bribe to the MLA, who in 
turn passed it on to Naidu. Orders for 
the issuance of a letter of intent for 
making cordless telephones were given 
to the CM's son-in-law Naren Rajan of 
Coimbatore, in violation of nonns and 
procedures. 

• Hitachi, a Japanese firm, had 


offered a Rs 40 crore kickback to the CM. 
The CM has confessed in 1985 that he 
had evaded income tax, wealth tax on his 
individual income which he declared that 
year as Rs 7.5 lakhs and joint family 
wealth which he declared that year as Rs 
51.5 lakhs, and under Section 11 of the 
Voluntary Disclosure of Income and 
Wealth Tax Act, 1976, escaped penal 
consequences. 

The allegations hawe begun to affect 
NTR’s charisma. People are talking 
about them in cities and towns. 

W hy is the Congressd) so desperate 
to unseat NTR? The chief minis¬ 
ter’s own view is that he has done more 
to make life easier for the poor and 
downtrodden in his state than any pre¬ 
vious Congressd) government. Others 
believe that since NTR is busy learning 
Hindi and projecting himself as a national 
leader, the Congress(l) is trying its best 
to capitalise on the situation by painting 


“Even God has no 
right to say that I am 
anti-national” 

NTR claims that he is an Indian to the core 



Svnoay: D» you think Rufiv 
Gandhi i$ afraid of i^u? 

NTR: (Laa^) The dedicatioil of 
my life and myself is for the country 
and the poorest of the poor, t want 
an egalitarian and a fully secular 
society. After all. why have we got , 
independence? Independence is the 
right of the individual. But it is also 
his right to live. For that, food, 
clothes and shelter are essentia). 
And this I have 0 ven to the poor; 
rice for Rs two a kilo, 50 per pent 
subsidy for housing, and cnedp ; 
sarees and dhdC/s. When it is tlfo 
privilege of a rich man to liVe in a ^ 
good house, why not that of a 
man, too? In ftie five years I have , 
been in power, nine lakh ptiixa 
houses have been built for the, poor. 
Today, 97 lakh families are enjoying 
the benefit of Rs 2 a kg rke and 
nearly 60 lakh sarees and 60 lakh . 
dhotis have been distributed. That is ' 
.what I am dedicated to. Have the • 
Congress govieinments been able fq 
^ this in their ovni states? The . 
•Congress is responsfoie ik s&fo 
of neglect out* coontty finds Itsdf k>. 


today because the country believed 
them and took them at their word. 

The TPP )m 8 been in power ia my 
state for oidythe last five years. But 
in states where the Congress has 
been continuously m power, what 
has it done? 

Mow da you roact to Buta 
Sinyh’a remark*? 

It is not fm: me but for the people 
to answer. 1 am not at all affected: by 
it. Nobody can deny my natimiatfty. I 
have bepn born in this nafipn, this 
patton bbl^s tame afxl I bdfotig to 
’ my natfon. Even Cod has no ri^t to .' 
say that 1 am anti-nationai. Your 
poficy may be difterent ftrim mine buf 
that does not. med^ you can call 
people ahti'tmtional. It is atrocious. I 
am sprry to say. , 

Haotny tailed ta top/de you in 
i$84, da you beUhvi the Conyrem 
t$ notp rewrtiny to eoujrfeaaee to 
yet you out.of pofeer? 

; 1 leave it to the learned members 
of fire ^ididair to decide the matter. 

■' t.tieve nothing to comment on it. Let 
■tbam beci it. Of-course, ft ia a 


Mi, 
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him as a person who is unconcerned 
about the problems of the state. But 
there is still no equal for NTR in Andhra 
Pradesh. Congressmen claim that the 
state unit of the party has been resusci¬ 
tated under the leadership of J. Vengala 
Rao because in him they have found an 
answer to the charisma of NTR. But 
considering Rao is a central minister 
who cannot give the party’s problems in 
the state his full attention (he only visits 
Hyderabad during weekends when Par¬ 
liament is in session), he could hardly 
matter much. Besides, NTR has already 
won for himself a populist image that the 
Congress(I) is finding impossible to 
deny. 

The scheme to provide cheap food, 
clothing and shelter to the poor, whatev- 
ei be its financial implications, is perhaps 
the most redeeming feature of the TOP 
government. Taking the cue from 
MGR’s midday meal scheme, NTR de¬ 
cided to provide rice at Rs 2 per kg, 50 


behuM.. l am ready for it (thejiecision 
of tfal court). I do not shrink. Wien I 
am dented to my mission, I do not 
want any reward for my services. 
So, if iuiything is alleged against me, 
it is my pleasure to stand before the 
judidary or any commission for trial. 
That is why I have appointed my own 
commission. When, the allegations of 
Bof^s and Pairfu first shook the 
nad^, even the Prime Minister did 
not a commission to go into 
them.' 

Wh«h Bttta Sdngh campaigned 
in lAe zilla parishad eiections in 
Gantur, he threatened that there 
w6uld terbme coneeguencee if 
tki /eUtUm proceae was tarn- 
pjgted /h net law and order 
d atuftt^ mkidct? 

"'ll te qai:. Aesponsibility. We have 
iodgi^I PMhy ptolesls.' It is for them 
tdi^^i|J( of it It is h^ time they did, 

I liave)Vritten to the President that 
ttej^lafe insuHing the state govern- 
hnetit'He has nd itglit to speak of taw 
wd’Ordbr when t^e is no law and 
problem here. There is no 
ccBijmunaii^ no dolence. So why is 
he aH tMs.’ 1 am even sorry 
about w^t the PM has done. When 
thklgeprdaj^tative of the state has 
Co the Kai Bhavan, 
tdf me wait 

mhwtis is the 

When 1 

■''‘■t.|he,'pioWpmit 



of the powerful Eenadu group of 
publications, "From the result of 
^^pnja parishad It 

ippears the Teiugu Desam has 
lost about25,000voters but 
NTR Is stm quite safe” 


amongNTR’smostefhiififi 
admirers...Then he, afcmg 
with Srinivasui ReddyamtP. 
Penchaiaya,wereexpelMfram ■ ^ 
the party on disciplinaiygroumN '''% 




Anting to the Janata Party’s 
O'. Babul Reddy, "It is this scheme, 
to provide cheap food, clothing 
and shelter to the poor, which has 
come to the rescue of ^ NTR 
fevemment” 


per cent subsidised “Janata’' sarees and 
dhotis and "pucca” houses to the poor 
and weaker sections at a throwaway 
price. Said fiabul Reddy of the Janata: 
“It is this scheme, it anythini?. which has 
come to the rescue of the Nl'R govern¬ 
ment. “ The Rs 2/kg nee scheme has 
been a phenomenal success, even 
though the cost to the state exchequer 
has shot up from Ks 100 crores a year 
when it started to Rs 280 crores a year 
now. According to the CM himself, 97 
lakh people have been receiving the Rs 2 
per k^j^ rice. 

The Janata”cloth scheme was started 
in October 1976 with the object of 
providing employment to handloom 
weavers. The central government then | 
provided a subsidy of Rs 2 per sq metre- 
I the TDP government modified the 
scheme later. In order to provide‘!lanat 2 f' 
sarees and dhotis to green card holders 
at half the cost, the state government 
has been providing an additional subsidy 
since 1985. In 19^-87 the slate govern¬ 


ment distributed' 60 lakh sets of sarees 
and dhotis against 40 lakh sets disfri- 
buted in 1985 86. The total subsidy for 
the scheme in 1986-87 was Rs 18.60 
crores, which was shared by the central 
and stale governments. 

As for the housing scheme, according 
to Ramoji Rao, “It is by far the best in 
the country in terms of the numbi’i of 
houses made, the costs and the fiine 
taken.” He added: “The TDP govern¬ 
ment has established a I'ecord in that ” A 
beneficiary need pay no more than Rs 
850 or so to be entitled to live in a 
concrete house. Rao adiniftod that the 
scheme was not totally flawless' ‘ 'rhere 
have been bureaucratic lapses here and 
there, but the scheme has had a remark¬ 
able success, all the same.” NTR him¬ 
self told this reporter that as many as 
nine lakh houses had been built. Argued 
the chief minister: “If it is the right of a 
rich man to live in a good house, why 
can't a poor man. too?” 

Nirmal MHra / Hyderabad 
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story of the year 


A S the shadows curl over 1987, the time 
comes for a favourite twilight game: the 
best and the worst of the year. Fhere is no doubt 
at least in my mind as to which has been the 
worst story of the year. It is rather more difficult 
to choose the best story. Well, then, to get over 
the easier part first. The worst story undeniably 
lias been the “insight” and the “investigation” 
and the “expose” that the Bofors gun is, to use 
the specific word made fashionable for a while by 
irresponsible journalists, junk. 

There were two Bofors stories this year. The 
first came courtesy Swedish Radio and exposed 
that there had been middlemen in the deal. The 
second came courtesy local media experts, and 
was the most utter hogwash. There is no 
weapon that an army can purchase which will be 
totally perfect. All one can do is buy the best 
available given one's specific needs. Evaluation 
committees spend years making this decision, as 
they did in this particular case. And yet journal¬ 
ists in cahoots with certain politicians decided to 
turn this into a charge simply in order to accuse 
the government of the worst possible ciiine— 
buying junk for the army. Surely we should have 
sense enough to keep the anny out of our squalid 
political squabbles, but little was sacrosanct in a 
year when governments were meant to cinmble 
under the crushing power of the Ram Jethmalani 


We should have 
sense eiHM^ to 
keep the army out 
of our squalid 
political 
sqiNdibies,but 
little was 
sacrosanct in a 
year when 
governments 
were meant to 
emmUe under the 
crushing power of 
the Ram 

Jethmalani school 
ofjownalism 


Sam Itefiakahaw (lafi) and tlagjlt Singh Aurora: a plaa to uphold tha morala of tha army 



school of journalism (is it true that you were in 
the same city as a certain unmentionable at the 
same time, and that city has a branch of a Swiss 
bank.^). It must be said to their credit that 
responsible members of the Opposition like the 
BJF Rajya Sabha member Jaswant Singh, or the 
Akali Dal’s Jagjit Singh Aurora, refused to 
participate in this thoroughly simulated hysteria. 
Both understood guns, the first has been in the 
aimy, and the second of course is high on the 
historic roll ot honour after the way he led the 
troops in the tamous victory in East Pakistan in 
1971. And both have pleaded with the Opposi¬ 
tion not to play politics with the morale of the 
army, but this is most unfoitunately still going 
on. In direct response to this latest phase of the 
canard campaign a veteran like Sam Manekshaw 
has been virtually forced to come out and appeal 
to Opposition politicians to leave conclusions 
about the quality of the gun to experts who can 
understand the subject. Raiding business houses 
does not, unfortunately, make one an expert in 
the quality of a field gun, but the politics of 
desperation obviously has no place for reason, or 
even responsibility. Happily Sunday has done 
some good work to refute the lies churned out 
about this aspect of the Bofors controversy. The 
great story of course was done by Swedish 
Radio, though much of its lustre was lost in the 
end by the fact that those who wanted to destroy 
Rajiv Gandhi could not find any evidence linking 
him to the payments despite a frenetic and 
detailed international search on which neither 
time nor expense was spared. It must be 
stressed that V.P. Singh and his allies never 
wanted to bring down the Congress government 
over the Bofors question. They only wanted to 
use it to bring down Rajiv Gandhi and take over 
the Congress government. So they were not 
particularly interested in nailing anyone else. 
They only wanted the head of the Prime 
Minister. It was not corruption that V.P. Singh 
was ever interested in, just corruption which 
would stain Rajiv Gandhi. This is why today V.P. 
Singh has no qualms about associating with some 
of the most famous corrupt names in Indian 
politics, and when asked about this shrugs and 
justifies it. And maybe this is why he is still 
Prime Minister-in-waiting rather than Prime 
Minister: because the contradictions and the 
aH-too-apparent compromises have left a trail of 
questions which will not go away. 

S o what then is the story of the year? Not 
Fairfax, surely: a petty deal behind the back 
of the government with a man who worked for 
American intelligence for three years (by tus 
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I Leftist leaders at their 9 December rally in New Delhi; bidding for power 

j own admission), a caipetbagger who fronts for 
1 the CIA, is hardly worthy of anything but 
contempt. What is quite amazing is the lack of 
concern over such compromise. The only 
Opposition party which has understood the 
dangers of what happened is the CPl(M), and its 
politburo made no bones about what is thought of 
the Bhure operation. The adjectives which 
the CFH(M) has used would have been enough to 
embarrass anyone: the Thakkar-Natarajan Com¬ 
mission's report, the CPI(M) said, "denotes the 
collapse of governmental norms and bankruptcy 
ot an administration where the bureaucrats can 
be remote-controlled by big business houses and 
become prey to foreign agencies". Suffice it to 
say that the most ruIes-and-reguJations con¬ 
scious minister of the time did not even dare put 
titis whole shoddy business on a file. Anyway, 
the mention of the CPI(M) does bring us to what 
I consider the story of the year: the Left's bid for 
power at the Centre. 

The splendid rally of 9 December sign^ed a 
significant change in national politics: with it, the 
Left was making it clear that it would no longer 
accept a marginal status in Opposition combina¬ 
tions. 'fhe last time that the Opposition united 
was in 1977, and the Janata was formed without 
anyone even consulting the Left. This is not 
going to be possible again. The Left will demand 
its place in any future coalition which the 
Opposition might envisage. Whether this will be 
in the form of a direct aHiance, and therefore 
participation in a .non-Conipress government if 
elected or whether it be support from 
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outside but du'ect influence on policy, is some¬ 
thing which the Left rather than the other 
partners will determine. This has not happened 
suddenly. The CPI(M) in particular has played a 
very significant role in the creation of the 
nation's political environment this year, and it is 
now asking only what is its le^dtimate due. You 
cannot use the enormous credibility which Jyoti 
Basu has when it suits you, and then ignore him 
afterwards. The problem of course, as far as the 
Opposition is concerned, is that parties like the 
BJP are far more worried about the CPI(M) bid 
for Delhi than even the prospect of the Congress 
staying on. The Left does not come seeking only 
departments to govern: it comes with both a 
domestic and a foreign policy, and it will demand 
a definite direction from any government it 
influences. We will see the evolution of this 
process in the next year. It will not affect 
short-term interests, as for instance unity over 
the candidature of H.N. Bahuguna in the Allaha¬ 
bad by-election, but it will be a major factor in 
the creation of any front to fight the general 
elections. And, perhaps, this more than anything 
else will ensure that there will be more than one 
Opposition front in the next getieral elections. 

However, there is lots of excitemenl sche¬ 
duled before that, the year begins with a round 
of by-elections to the Lok Sabha, and naturally 
everyone is waiting for the latest phase of the 
continuing referendum. Then comes Tripura, 
which of course the CPI(M) is most confident of 
retaining. And after that will truly begin what 
might called the year of the red herring. 
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Death on the tracks 


The killing of two senior 
police officers by terrorists 
has dealt a crippling 
blow to Ribeiro 

It was the cruellest blow 
the Punjab Police and its 
intrepid chief, Julio 
Ribeiro, have suffered in 
a long time. And it came 
at a time when the terror¬ 
ists seemed to be on the 
run all over the state. The senior 
superintendent of police (SSP) and su¬ 
perintendent of police (SP) of Patiala, 
Avinder Singh Brar and Kunwar Ranbir 
Singh Gill, both Sikhs, the former one of 
Ribeiro's seven best men on the force, 
were gunned down by assailants on the 
grounds of the Netaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports (NSNIS), Patiala, at 
about 7 am on 14 December, 1987, 
where they had gone for their morning 
jog. 

The first effect of the killings, a major 
terrorist strike which came in the w^e 
of a sustained anti-terrorist drive, was to 
lower police morale. Policemen inspect- 


The NSNIS 
campus: scene of 
the gruesome 
killing; Onset) J.F. 
RIbeIro: —Arnek 









ing vehicles and passengers at check- 
posts muttered to themselves: “How 
can we protect others when we cannot 
even protect ourselves?’' As many as 
125 Punjab policemen have been shot 
dead by terrorists since the beginning of 
1986, and Brar is the second IPS officer 
; to be killed after DIG A.S. Atwal was 
I sprayed with bullets on the steps of the 
Golden Temple’s Darshani Deori in 
1983. 

The killing of the officers was also a 
clearance for something more sinister: 
regrouping by militants. Brar, who had 
been posted to Patiala in July 1987, was 
the person responsible for liquidating a 
terrorist gang led by Anok Singh of the 
Babbar Khalsa; he had arrested 14 
persons including policemen and govern¬ 
ment officials for questioning. With Brar, 
a major obstacle, out of the way, mili¬ 
tants all over Punjab have begun closing 
their ranks. 

Avinder Singh Brar and Kunwar Ran¬ 
bir Singh were not exactly regular visi¬ 
tors to the NSNIS. Other joggers who 
had seen them running on that fateful 
morning said they had not been using the 
ground as a matter of routine. They had 
driven to the ground in the same 
vehicle, with the same driver-cum- 
bodyguard. This was against security 
norms. At any rate, the officers were 
violating security restrictions by going to 
a public place—the NSNIS grounds have 
hundreds of people milling around every 
morning to run. Apparently, when Brar 
and Gill had reached the ground, they 
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were met by two strangers in track 
suits. Taking them to be fellow sprin¬ 
ters, the officers got talking with them 
and even did four laps with them. Then 
the strangers trailed off and stood 
nearby. • 

Later, the officers headed toward the 
steps leading to the pavilion. A third 
stranger turned up near the steps. He, 
too, was dressed in a track suit, but had 
wrapped Iiimself in a blanket to hide his 
Chinese-made AK47 assault rifle. He 
waited for an identification signal from 
the other two men in track suits who 
were his accomplices, llie signal was 
meant to confirm that the two men were 
the officers they were looking for. And 
no sooner did he receive the signal tlian 
he opened fire on Brar and Gill, 
smashing their heads with a devastating 
burst. 

From the meticulousness of the op¬ 
eration, it is obvious that it was planned 
out very well. The two runners had been 
rehearsing on the ground for the past 
few days. Besides, on that morning, 
there were not too many people in the 
NSNIS campus because trainees were 
having their examinations. The two 
runners knew that Brar and Gill were 
going to arrive that morning. The killer 
had used a motorcycle that he had 
probably parked in the half-complete 
Motibagh Gurdwara nearby. The police 
later found motorcvcle tracks there. 

Avinder Singh Brar, 32, was one of 
the toughest of the young officers under 
Ribeiro. By eliminating iSm, the terror¬ 
ists have managed to convince them¬ 
selves that they can, after all, hit the 
police where it hurts. 

In the quiet war that is raging be¬ 
tween the police and terrorists in Pun¬ 
jab, the victims are chosen with special 
care. Little wonder then that there have 
already been attempts on the lives of 
Ribeiro himself, his deputy, and the SSP 
of Amritsar, Mohd Izhar Alam. The 
attacks on policemen and tfieir fami¬ 
lies—like the killing of N.S. Kahlon, the 
son of the SP, Amritsar, H.S. Kahlon— 
are obviously meant to intimidate them, 
and this has been the strategy of the 
terrorists ever since they realised that it 
would be impossible to fight the police 
man to man. Also, the success of such a 
strategy depends a great deal on the 
network of formers the terrorists have 
in the police and among government 
officials. The 14 December killings 
would not have been possible otherwise. 
Hknial MHra/AmiMMr 
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Wooing woman power 


Sharad Joshi decides to back 
only women candidates in the 
zilla parishad elections 

Sharad Anant Joshi. the 
51-year-old fanners* lead¬ 
er, would gladden the 
hearts of many a women’s 
libber. No, joshi hasn’t 
really decided to quit poli¬ 
tics to fight for women’s 
nghts. His Shetkari Sanghatana suffered 
quite a setback in the post-Indira Gandhi 
assassination penod, but Joshi has once 
again come back in the centrestage of 
Maharashtra politics. The gathenng ot a 
massive crowd of some five lakh fanners 
at his Nagpur rally a fortnight ago was 
ample proof of that but it was Joshi’s 
announcement that the Sanghatana 
would support the all-woman panel to be 
put up by the Samugra Mahila Agiiddi for 
the zilla panshad elections to be held on 
7 F'ebniar^' next year, which made 
waves. ITe Mahila Aghadi was fonned 
at the Sanghatana's Chanvvad women's 
rally in 1982. 

vSharad Joshi’s decision to field only 
women candidates for all the /ilia 
parishad and panchayat samiti seats has 


A •action of the 
crowd at (Inset) 
Sharad Joshl's rally 
In Nagpur: new 
gimmick? 






won him scepticism from the Opposition. 
Janata president Chandra Shekhar has 
even called it a romantic idea. It appears 
that the Sa.nghatana would have to go it 
alone. But then, Joshi has always had a 
penchant for adding a bizarre touch to 
his strategies. Was his involvement in 
the zilb parishad elections then an 
indication of preparations to fight the 
1990 Lok Sabha elections.^ Says Joshi: 
“There was absolutely no question of 
the Sanghatana ever contesting any 
elections. P^ven for the zilla parishad 
elections it will only support women 
candidates, even if they belong to other 
parties including the Congress(I). The j 
idea is lo get as many women members 
as possible to end the dada-goonda raj \ 
unleashed by zilla parishad and pan- I 
chayat samiti members winch has made 
life unsafe for w^omen in the villages. 

Whatever be the overt and covert 
strategies of the San^^hatana, the fact 
! remains that its expanding base in ruial 
j Maharashtra has become a cause for 
I concern for the Congrcss(I). And there 
! could not be a more opportune time for 
I the Sanghatana to strike at the roots of 
I the C(nigress(I) monolith when its top 
leadership is already show'ing signs of 
cracking. 1'he unseemly scramble for 
powder by three former clncf ministers 
has lowered the credibility of the party 
and created confusion in the minds of the 
w'orkers. 

Besides, chief minister S. B. Chavan is 
in a fix over the increase in cotton 
procurement prices for which the San¬ 
ghatana has been agitating for over a 
year and to which the CM had agreed in 
principle. This has placed the state 
government between the devil and deep 
sea. If any concessions are given to 
cotton growers now. the credit will go to 
the Sanghatana—as it happened on the 
eve of the Nagpur rally when the 
government announced an interim bonus 
of Rs 100 for cotton growers. This was 
acclaimed as a partial victory for the 
Sanghatana, which has been agitating for 
an increase of Rs 200, 

Sharad Joshi has also held out the 
threat that if the zilla parishad elections 
were postponed even by a day, the 
Sanghatana would start a rasta-roko, 
rail-roko agitation from 1 January to 
demand high cotton procurement prices. 

Although Joshi has caught the im¬ 
agination of the people by his unique 
electoral strategy of fielding only women 
candidates, it has to be seen how tar he 
is able to convert this into votes., 

B. Catmiitl/Afivp*^ 
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Sfljjan Kumar: will he go soot-froo? 


Another 

reprieve 


The High Court stays the 
registration of cases against 
Sajjan Kumar 

It IS Strange but true. At 
least 2,733 persons were 
killed in the anti-Sikh riots 
in November 1984. 
Eyew'itness accounts 
have testified that mobs 
were being instigated to 
indulge in violence. But three years later 
and despite many protests, not a single 
person has been hauled up. Are the 
government and law enforcing agencies 
deliberately dragging their feet? The 
question is agitating not only the families 
of the victims but also a large section of [ 
citizens. 

A test case is that of Sajjan Kumar, i 
former Congress(I) MP. The e\idence ! 
against Kumar is damning. .Seventy j 
affidavits categorically accusing him of j 
having participated in the orgy of vio- j 
lence in Delhi in November ’84 were | 
submitted to the Justice M.L. Jam and j 
A.K. Banerjee Committee, set up at the 
behest of the Ranganath Mishra Com- j 
mission investigating offences commit- | 
ted during the anti-Sikh nots. One of the I 
witnesses examined by the Mishra Com- | 
mission said that he had no difficulty in j 
identifying Sajjan Kumar during the ! 
attack on Puqjabi Gurdwara because he j 




The tragedy of Girimari 



Khushwant Singh (left) and J.S. Aurora 


had seen him just two days before at an 
eye camp. 

Strangely, neither Kumar nor any of 
the others who were allegedly guilty 
have been pinned down. The setting-up 
of the Jain-Banerjee Committee had 
raised hopes that justice would be done. 
But there was a catch. The committee 
was not set up under the Commission of 
Enquiry Act but through an administra¬ 
tive fiat making its findings purely re¬ 
commendatory. 

On 10 December, newspaper reports 
suggested that the Delhi Police would 
soon be registering a case against Sajjan 
Kumar following the Jain-Banerjee Com¬ 
mittee's recommendations. Hut on a 
petition filed by one Brahma Nand Gup¬ 
ta, the registration of cases was stayed 
by the Delhi High Court. Interestingly, 
the High Court order came after the 
Delhi administration had sat on the 
committee’s report for over a month. 
Last week the Citizens Justice Commit¬ 
tee consisting of S.M. Sikri, former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
former MP and journalist Khushwant 
Singh, Gen J.S, Aurora, and other emi¬ 
nent citizens of the capital, sought to 
break the impasse by filing an application 
in the court seeking to be made a party 
in the case. The Citizens Justice Com¬ 
mittee (CJC) was formed to assist the 
Mishra Commission but withdrew during 
the course of the commission's proceed- 
ings. . . . 

TTic intervention application by the 
CJC pointed out that Gupta, on whose 
petition the court had granted a stay 
order against the re^stration of cases, 
has no locus standi to intervene on 
behalf of Sajjan Kumar and other Con- 
gress(l) members, whose names were 
mentioned in affidavits filed by the riot 
victims. The CJC applic.ation pointed out 
that Gupt;i himself was a prime accused 
as a murder case was pending against 
Imii, and, therefore, he was not entitled 
to any relief since he had not approached 
the court ‘with clean hands’. The next 
hearing of the case has been fixed for 
late January 1988. Only time will tell 
which way the scales of justice will swing 
eventually. And till justice is done, the 
Singh community is not likely to rest. 
Patraleklui Chittor|e#/Af»w Delhi 


The A GP government evicts 
people from Girimari village 
to facilitate its so-called town 
expansion programme 

Eviction of people it per¬ 
ceives as aliens has be¬ 
come an obsession with 
the Asom tana Parishad 
government. On 4 De¬ 
cember, a 70-member de¬ 
molition squad, along with 
elephants to serve as bulldozers, de¬ 
scended on the settlement of 150-odd 
houses in (hnmari village of Assam, 
demolishing everything in sight including 
schools and temples on the vast expanse 
of land. Only at 4 pm the next day did 
they complete their mission, leaving 
behind a trail of devastation and home¬ 
less families scounng the wreckage for 
the remains of their possessions. Weeks 
after the demolition the site still wears a 
plundered lookj the homeless huddle 
together on wintry nights amidst strewn 
bamb(X) poles and ruins of what had once 
been their thatched hutments. 

But the experience is not new for 


these people, many of whom hail from 
erstwhile East Bengal and are Bengali 
Hindus, Biharis and Harijans. Victims of 
nature and government apathy, they 
have been shunted around trom place to 
place ever since their homes in Muaman 
char were washed away by the Brahma¬ 
putra some 17 years ago. As the river 
frequently changes its course, new 
chars, or river islands, are created and 
old ones washed away leaving thousands 
homeless. T'his phenomenon has even 
prevented the government from making 
cadastral surveys and, thus, people who 
have been tilling the soil for decades still 
have no rights over the land. 

The 370-odd families of Muaman 
w'ere shifted to Mongoldoi town, which 
was then virtually a village. But with the 
growth in its pripulation and expansion 
programmes on the anvil, the govern¬ 
ment evicted them in 1979. How^ever. 
they were resettled in Ginmari char. 
Five years later, in August 1984, they 
were once again thrown out on the plea 
of town development. 'I'he victims could 
do little about their plight, as they did 
not possess documents of residence or 
pattas. But many of them claim that they 
have regularly paid a tax, known as touzi 
bahi, to the revenue department just as 


The demolition equad's handiwork In Girimari: AQP’s eviction drive 
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j genuine farmers do. 

I The then ruling Congress(l) govem- 
I ment could ill-afford to leave these 
j people in the lurch as they constituted an 
I important segment of its votebank. In an 
I electoral gambit, the government reha¬ 
bilitated them under the minimum needs 
programme (MNP) on two large plots of 
I land measuring 350 bighas and adjacent 
j to their former settlements, in May 
I 1985. It was for the first time that these 
I unfortunate people experienced a sense 
j of security, but it was not to last long. 

I The Congress government was replaced 
I by the Asom Gana Parishad ministry and 
I on 31 October this year, they were again 
1 served eviction notices by the district 
I commissioner. 

I Since most of those rehabilitated have 
I no proof or documents to show, it has 
I made matters worse for them. As a 
I distncl official pointed out, under the 
I MNP scheme, “allotments are made 
j only to institutions, not to individuals”, 
j As for the money they have spent on 
I paying touzi baht, revenue officials admit 
I that 180 pattas were handed out to such 
tax-paying people, but yet again, they 
point out that it is only a “penalty paid for 
using land that does not belong to the 
cultivator”. 

So, it is back to square one for these 
homeless people, many of whom had 
toiled hard to cultivate the sandy terrain 
and turn it into fertile lands. Others like 
Babulal Sutradhar, a carpenter, who 
runs his own workshop in Mongoldoi, 
incurred huge debts to set up their 
homes. “Many of us spent a lot of 
money—Rs 2,()(K), or even more...I had 
to sell my cows and buffaloes, ”he| says. 
Some like Samanta Sarkar, who worked 
out of their homes, have now lost their 
livelihood. As Sarkar, a worker who 
cleans and polishes paddy for wholesale 
merchants, puts it, “My work has come 
to a halt because I don’t have a place to 
remove the paddy husks.” 

The demolition has come close on the 
heels of the devastating floods which 
submerged Girimari for nearly a month. 
Remarked Abdul Jabbar, a legislator of 
the United Minorities Front (UMF) for 
Mongoldoi district, “The government 
ought to have rehabilitated these flood- 
affected people. Instead they went and 
committed this inhuman act.” Many also 
feel that the eviction exercise was 
motivated by a desire to “rid the place of 
minorities” and that the expansion of 
Mongoldoi is just a camouflage. But 
whatever the reason for the AGP’s 
actions, it is cold comfort for the evicted 
I^ople, who are trying to pick up their 
lives and battle against the odds aU over 
again. 

Ra d tiWia 


The Shiv Sena romps home 


But the Congress (I) is 
preparing to challenge Dr 
Prabhoo’s election from the 
Vile Parle constituency 



I'he Shiv Sena tiger 
roars once again. After 
winning the Bombay civic 
elections with a convinc¬ 
ing margin some time 
ago, Dr Ramesh 
Prabhoo’s election to the 
288-member Maharashtra Assembly 
over CongresS(I) candidate Prabhakar 
Kunte and Janata Party’s Pranlal Vora 
marks the Shiv Sena's second major 
triumph. And it is only natural that the 
Shiv Sena chief Bal Thackeray should 
crow in pleasure about winning the Vile 


Moreover, the Congress(l) is already 
talking about several malpractices re¬ 
sorted to by the Shiv Sena and has 
alleged that its workers had threatened 
voters. But the fact remains that the 
Congressd) displayed a sad lack of 
organisation compared: to the highly 
motivate band of Shiv Sena actiyists. 

The Congress candidate, Prabhakar 
Kunte, on the other hand, did not even 
bother to meet the party’s workers or 
visit the polling booths on the polling 
day. He stayed back at home watching 
Hindi films on video even as some 
Congress workers, who were paid Rs 10 
a day, made a last-ditch attempt to bring i 
the voters. 

Perhaps, one reason for the apparent 
disinterest among the Congressd) lead¬ 
ers in the by-election was the selection 
of Kiuite as the candidate. Many feel 
that Kunte is a political has-been and it 



Ram«sh Prabhoo (right) with Shiv Sana aupramo Bal Thackaray: anathW triumph 


Parle Assembly seat. “It was a victory 
for Hinduism and it exposed the leaders 
who pretended to be most advanced in 
public life but were orthodox in private,” 
said the supremo. He added that he was 
proud of the fact that the Shiv Sena is 
the first political party since Independ¬ 
ence to make the cause of Hinduism an 
election plank. 

The mayor of Bombay, who has won 
the seat with an impressive margin of 
10,791 votes, joins his predecessor, 
Chaggan Bhugbal, in the Assembly. But 
if the Congressd) has its way then he 
may not be able to enjoy his new-found 
power for long. For, Congressmen are 
alrea^ planning to challen^^ Prabhoo’s 
election in court under Section 23 of the 
Prevention of Comjqjtion Act. which ! 
stipulates that a candidate cannot appeal | 
to the electorate on grounds of religion, 
caste, creed or sex. 


was even suggested that chief minister 
S.B. Chavan select a younger candidate. 
However, Chavan’s will prevailed and 
the seat went to the Shiv Sena. But as 
one party member candidly pointed out. 
“In the overall Congress strategy, a seat 
lost in a by-election is hardly significant. ” i 
But apart from the Sena’s tremendous j 
organisational skills, the victory was also 
a reflection on Prabhoo’s popularity. 
Especially as Vile Parle is an urban 
middle-class constituency comprising a 
large population of Gujarati businessmen 
who ^ught nothing about voting for a 
Shiv Sena candidate. Perhaps the fact 
that the affable Prabhoo speaks Gujarati 
fluently and is a known face in the 
suburb, being a resident of Vile Parle 
himself, helped his cause. Whether the 
Congress(l) succeeds in its attempts to 
unseat him, remains to be seen. 

Olga TwItMBombay 
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Productivity curves every 
engineer ought to study. 



Productivity is often an index to 
performance Tlie performance of 
a very basic, yet essential 
component, gear drives —- an 
integral part of power transmission 
which determines industrial 
productivity profiles 
1 ako worm reduction gear boxes 
Shanthi Gears Limited 
manufactures a wide range of worm 
gear reducers Designed for 
maximum efficiency, each 
component complements the other 
for dependable performance and 
long life 

Here are some more reasons why 
Shanlhi gear reducers are so 
popular 


* Rugged finned housings for 
maximum strength and heat 
dissipation 

* Case hardenoci worm shaft 
accurately profile ground 

* Centritugally cast phosphor 
bronze worm wheel 

' Unique hand changing facility 
without oismantling the 
assembly 

* Shafts supported on taper roller 
bearings 

* Wide range of h p.ratings and 
mounting systems 

* Positive splash lubrication with oil 
wipers and oil trough 

Insist on Shanthi whenever you buy 

gearboxes. 


ShanffH 

Turning the wheels of industry 

Shanthi Gears Limited 

304-A, Trichy Road, Singanallur 
Coimbatore-641 005 
Phone 872741 (5 lines) 

Grams - SANTHIGEAR 
Telex 0855-375 GEAR IN 
0855-302 SALE IN 















The strontium scare 


■ A hunt is launched in 
j Bangalore to trace a missing 
I radioactive device 

On 14 December, the 
Kannada news bulletin on 
Doordarshan made a sur¬ 
prise announcement that 
caused general panic, at 
least among those who 
could fathom what it was 
I all about. A radioactive device, said the 
j newscaster cryptically, was missing 
i from the city’s Victoria Hospital. As it 
i was dangerous and carcinogenic, anyone 
1 finding It should report immediately to 
! the police and stay away from it com- 
j pletely. Worried viewers who called in 

HurryII ^ave liver>///"^ 



I { 


IJtalt /y (.tWr».V pih.t /-y I 

j Shrvi ft tn jftyurt^ It is ct f altoac/iy/iy ' 

V/'/n yt Uow to Colour wt/li faJiattOti 

'yoihof-^ f CfJ Cii/our /ati //tfCC WifiyJ-on it. 

X)ot)cfi>r. Touch noi' i*lay Cotilai/? 
act,\Jy Hurry uT Itt/orm pohro 
Lch U t i etch ih Su/c y/tf cu/r 

A postor on the missing strontium container 

after tlie news were told that Doordar¬ 
shan only reports the news, and had no 
further information. 

Gradually, however, more informa- 
j tion came to light. The material was 
strontium-90. It emits beta radiation, 
which is milder than the gama rays 
produced by other materials such as 
radium. The strontium was in the fonn 
i of thin foil, protected with a thick lead 
I container weighing three kg and carrying 
I the international sign for radioactive 
I material. It was used by hospital physi- 
j cists to calibrate the output of another 
i radioactive element, cobalt-60, which is 
! used in cancer therapy. So the stron- 
j tium-90 had no direct use of its own, and 
was only required once in a few months. 

The fact that it was missing was 
noticed by safety officer Soma Shekhar- , 
iah on 5 December, although he says I 


that it could have been missing earlier, 
the last time he had seen it was on 28 
November. Nine days had passed before 
the hospital authorities decided to raise a 
public alarm. Meanwhile, a thorough 
search of the hospital had yielded no 
results. At the tune of going to press, 
the material had still not been found, in 
spite of police efforts and the specialised 
help of two Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC) scientists. 

The case has once again brought to 
light the shocking disrespect for safety 
m many public institutions in the coun¬ 
try. There is no doubt that the Victoria 
Hospital was at fault. The strontium-yo 
was kept in an unlocked box on a shelf in 
a room which was accessible to practi¬ 
cally anybody. The safety officer claims 
that the entire section is locked when he 
IS not around to personally monitor the 
people who come and go. 

Luckily, however, the strontiiim-90, 
which is onJy ten mille-cune in quantity, 
is not as dangerous as the public was 
first led to believe. Although the mate¬ 
rial has a half-life of 30 years, the lead 
container around it prevents any leakage 
of radiation, and even if someone were 
to pry it open, the strontium would have 
to be ingested before it could cause 
cancer. Besides, its beta rays do not 
disperse more than a few centimetres. 
Says Dr V. Vishweshwariab, one of the 
city’s better known radiologists, “Perso¬ 
nally, I think the whole thing has been 
I exaggerated, but 1 am at the same time 
not unhappy about the publicity. After 
all, any radioactive matenal must be 
treated with respect, and that respect 
was conspicuous by its absence in this 
case. ” 

But why would anybody steal stron¬ 
tium-90. which has a very limited and 
specialised usage? The theory is that it 
was stolen for its lead containers which 
would fetch about Rs 100. Yet an 
investigation of the city's seconds deal¬ 
ers has so far drawn a blank. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the strontium-90 cannot be 
traced with radiation detection devices, 
since it is tightly enclosed, and a metal 
detector would be equally useless. 

So the possibility of the check source 
being discovered is very remote and 
even the police will soon have to give up 
their chase. Hospital authorities say that 
they intend to continue their own search 
as long as possible. Having learnt their 
lesson belatedly, Victoria Hospital has 
now doubled its security on its other 
radioactive stores, whi^ include the 
more potent cobalt-60,' and radium, 
ftohliii fniitkmiUBtmgthrm 




Vad Marwah: rainatatad 


Back in 
action 

Ved Marwah, Delhi's police 
commissioner, is reinstated 
amidst speculation about his 
future prospects 


His return was as enigma 
tic as his exit. When De¬ 
lhi’s police commissioner 
Ved Marwah proceeded 
on a fortnight's leave on 
23 November, it was 
widely rumoured that he 
had been virtually sacked as the mstnio 
tions to go on leave had emanated from 
the highest quarters. The reas(»n: a tmx 
pas committed by him when Soviet 
Prime Minister N.l. Ryzhkov’s motor¬ 
cade was proceeding from Palani Ajrport 
to Rashtrapati Bhavan, 

The suddenness with which Marwah 
was made to proceed on leave reminded 
many of / ’ aifaire Venkateswaran. And 
the resentment in bureaucratic and 
police circles over the way an officer i 
like Marwah with an unblemished record 
had been treated was obvious. Howev¬ 
er, it came as a pleasant sunirise when 
Marwah made an appearance on 7 De¬ 
cember in his office and took over 
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Cricket’s mercenaries 




I Bha|«n Ltl (left) and Natwar Singh: Involvod 
; InthagoofHip 

I charge from acting commissioner Arun 
I Bhagat. 

Yet, the question remains: has Mar- 
1 wah really come out of the cloud? There 
‘ IS no way to tell as his return is being 
! attributed more to the concern on the 
! part of the powers-that-be for tlie image 
' of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi than for 
I the upright officer’s professional career. 
Since Rajiv Gandhi was universally criti¬ 
cised for sacking foreign secretary A, P. 
Venkateswaran at a nationally-televised 
! press conference, his advisers have 
! reportedly counselled him to keep his 
; wrath under leash and get nd of Marwah 
i sometime later by transfernng him to 
' some other post. 

I Minister of state for external affairs 
I K. Natwar Singh is said to have played a 
I crucial role in securing temporary re- 
, prieve for Marwah. He reportedly met 
1 the Prime Minister and owned up his 
part of the responsibility in the secunty 
mix-up that took place during the Soviet 
Prime Minister's arrival on 20 Novem¬ 
ber. What had happened was that in his 
anxiety to reach Rashtrapati Bhavan on 
time, Natwar Singh had hopped on to the 
police commissioner’s car knowing that 
it would not be stopped by the traffic 
constables on the way. However, the 
timing went wrong and the Soviet Prime 
Minister's motorcade coming from Vijay 
Chowk found itself face to face with the 
police commissioner's car. Unnerv'ed, 
Marwah’s driver took a quick U-tuni. 
And then the confusion got confounded. 
The police commissioner's vehicle 
barged into Union environment minister 
Bhajan Lai’s car and the entire goof-up 
was witnessed by both the bewildered 
Prime Ministers, causing obvious 
embarrassment to the host. 

Even after his return, speculation on 
Marwah’s future has not died down and 
it is widely believed in police circles that 
his days in the police headquarters are 
numbered. Rajiv Gandhi has been per¬ 
suaded to give him some time so that he 
does not quit under a cloud. But, it is 
quite certain that Marwah will soon be 
given a new assignment commensurate 
with his seniority. 

Kiimar/MiBir IMW 


Former cricketers take a dim 
view of the Indian Test 
players ganging up behind 
captain Vengsarkar 

Judging by the Indian 
cricket team’s recent per¬ 
formances, its members 
may not be much good at 
cricket, but there’s little 
doubt that they know how 
to make a fast buck. Hot 
on the heels of the logo controversy 
(dunng the World Cup) has come a new 
row over players’ wnting columns lor 
newspapers when a series is on. 

At tlie centre of the stonn is newly 
appointed captain Dilip Vengsarkar who 
IS wnting a column, in apparent violation 
of his contract, for Dev F'eatures, the 
agency run by his predecessor Kapil 
Dev. i'he Board of Control for Cricket in 
India (fiCCl) took a senous view of this 
contractual violation and imposed a Rs 
15.000 tine on the captain. 

At this. Vengsarkai's teammates took 
time otf from losing matches to write to 
the board (on Taj Mahal Hotel st'ition- 
ervO, urging it to reconsider its step and 
threatening 'suitable action’ if it didn’t. 


Vengsarkar: leading a mercenary pack 



For some reason, the board seems to 
have caved in and has done little since 
then to teach its players the meaning of 
contractual obligations. 

sSays N.K.P. Salve who has just 
retired after a five-year term as BCCl 
I president: “The board should not suc- 
I cumb to pre.ssure. If the boys had been 
I concentrating on their game then we 
! would never have lost the World Cup.” 

I Agrees Mansur Ali Khan Pataudi: “The 
j board should sack the whole lot of them. 
What do they mean by ‘suitable action’?” 
But surely, that could affect India’s 
prospects in the senes? “We are losing 
the scries anyway. Vengsarkar should 
be asked to produce results first and 
then bother about using logos or writing 
; articles,” responds Pataudi. 
j At .stake is an important issue: has the 
1 lx)ard failed to control the legendary 
j greed of the Indian cncket team? Says 
I former captain Aiit Wadekar, “The 
board is without purpose and has no 
policy. It allowed the players to wear all 
kinds of logos during the Reliance Cup 
matches. It allowed Bush to announce 
those cash pnzes for sixes and fours 
when such things were detrimenhil to 
the game. Money has become the 
motivation. ’’ 

During the recently concluded World 
Cup, the Indian team insisted on wearing 
commercial logos, an action that led the 
International Cncket Conference (ICC) 
to slap a ilO.OfX) fine on the Indian 
board. So far, says Sunil Dev, BCCI 
vice president, the board has not de¬ 
cided how to collect the mofiey from the 
team. “The players have got away with 
murder,” fiunes Salve, “and are making 
money by means that are neither legiti¬ 
mate nor ethical.” 

So far, only one player has managed 
to build his fortune without breaking his 
word to the BCCl: Sunil Gavaskar. Says 
Pataudi: “'fhe board could never catch 
Gavaskar because he was too clever for 
them.” More often than not, Gavaskar 
would have the objectionable clauses of 
the contract struck off before he signed. 

Vengsarkar’s defence is that as Viv 
Richards is writing a column, he should 
be allowed to write one too, quite 
forgetting that Richards has not signed 
any contract with the BCCJ. Whether 
the board lets him get awav with it 
remains to be seen. But if it does act, it 
will undoubtedly be c^rnboldened by the 
failure of the team in the present 
series—which suggests tliat captains 
can break the rules only if they win. 

RKu Sarifi/^^ Delhi with (Ufa Tallis/ 
Bombay 
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COMMENT 


____ TARUN GANGULY _ 

New challenge for Delhi 


Non-Congress(I) CMs meet in Calcutta to seek a better fiscal deal 


T he Centre may not be the World Bank, but most of the 
states are bound to it in a “debt trap". A situation has 
arisen wliere certain slate governments have to pay more to 
the Centre than they receive, because of the cumulative 
interests. 7 ake, for example, the case of West Bengal, which 
would have to pay more than Rs 5,980 crores to the Centre 
against a plan assistance of Rs 290 crores in the current year. 
All this appears to have made a mockery of central assistance. 

On the other hand, the Centre always retains the whiphand 
while doling out assistance. The states are supposed to get 80 
per cent of the excise revenue collected by the Centre, but 
they get nothing if the Centre increases the administered 
prices of such items as oil and fertiliser. Following the 
Kamlapati Tripathi Committee report, the Centre has also 
mooted the suggestion that sales lax, the main revenue 


earner for the states, should be abolished and it should be 
I replaced by a share of the excise imposed on items at present 
I subject to sales tax. That the dice is heavily loaded against the 



. 1 '.... 


The sevtn non-Congrtts CMt at the Calcutta conference 

states is evident from the fact that the states were never 
consulted for finalising the tenns of reference of tlie Ninth 
Finance Commission, which would make recommendations 
for the sharing of non-plan allocations. 

Against the backdrop, seven non-Congress(I) chief minis¬ 
ters met in Calcutta on 15 December to seek a better financial 
deal from the Centre. The urgency of the situation is evident 
from the fact that the chief ministers represented disparate 
political affiliations. Besides West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu and the two other Marxist chief ministers of Kerala and 
Tripura, E.K. Nayanar and Nripen Chakraborty, those 
present included Devi Lai, Lok Dal(B) chief minister of 
Haryana, Ramakrishna Hegde, the Janata Party chief minister 
of Karnataka, N.T. Rama Rao, the Telugu Desam chief 
minister of Andhra Pradesh, and PrafuUa Mahanta, the Asom 
Gana Parishad chief minister of Assam. 

The chief ministers unanimously decided that the Sarkaria 
Commission report on Centre-state relations should be 
immediately released, the Ninth Finance Commission should 
accept alternative terms of reference from them and, the 
Planning Commission should give them more time for 


submitting their memoranda. Moreover, they decided to set 
up a wortog group to examine the entire gtout of devolution 
of financial resources from the Centre to the states. The chief 
ministers decided to meet again on 9 January, 1988, at 
Bangalore and sought an appointment with Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, between 13 and 16 January. 

The entire exercise indicates a victory for the CPKM), 
which has already refused to submit any memorandum to the 
Planning Commission. Now, with six other states joining 
hands with West Bengal, the Centre will find it difficult to 
brush aside the demands put forward by them. Moreover, the 
CPKM) has been successful in alienating secular democratic 
parties like the Lok Dal(B), the Janata Party and the AGP 
from the BJP, which is considered a communal force. And 
Jyoti Basu has emerged as the undisputed spokesman for the 
left and secular democratic forces in the country. It will be too 
early to predict a political alliance on similar lines, but the left 
forces, which were on the fringe of national politics for a long 
time, have no doubt secured a place in the mainstream. The 
CPI(M), on its own, is in no hurry to take sides in the 
anti-Rajiv Gandhi move, but with a secure position in politics, 
it can now leisurely function as a pressure group affecting 
both sides. 

It will be too naive to think that the non-Congress(I) chief 
ministers did not digress into politics during their one-day 
meet since the subject was not in the agenda. There was of 
course no discussion on a mid-term poll, but the chief 
ministers skilfully used the meeting to carp at Rajiv Gandhi’s 
latest indiscretions. They questioned the Prime Minister’s 
statement regarding his right to dismiss state governments 
with “anti-national" proclivities, and scored a political point 
over him which no doubt forced Rajiv Gandhi to amend his 
statement. It will be small wonder if the Opposition chief 
ministers use this as an issue in future elections. 

Secondly, Rajiv Gandhi's decision to meet all the 429 
district magistrates spread all over the country gave enough 
scope to Jyoti Basu to accuse him of promoting “dual loyalty” 
among officers. The IAS is a central cadre but its officers 
work under authority of the state governments where they 
are posted. So long as the Congress ruled all the states, there 
was no question of dual loyalty, but Rajiv Gandhi in his 
youthful jest has raised a hornet’s nest by making his 
intentions obvious. In fact, the Opposition appears to be 
gaining ground only because of certain acts of omission and 
commission committed by Mr Gandhi. 

The question of loan melas was also discussed and the chief 
ministers appear to have made political capital out of it. Such 
arbitrary distribution of ready cash has no constitutional 
sanction; it is only a matter of political expediency—and the 
chief ministers drove the point hartf 

Whatever be it, the conference has offered a platform for 
the left and the secular democratic Opposition in the country. 

It has also limited the scope of manoeuvrability of V.P. Singh, 
who for quite some time, has been trying to please all sides by 
making ambivalent statements. He will now be forced to make 
liis choice, and his main target—Rajiv Gandhi—is likely to find 
himself in a position where it will not be possible for him to 
take all non-Congressd) chief ministers for granted.a 
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Christie's of London have been auctioning Indian 
paintings in India at astronomical prices and there is 
a scramble in the country for acquiring art by Indian 
masters. Perhaps for the first time contemporary 
Indian art is in hot demand 


A 


Jtm grubby kurta over a paint- 
stained pair of trousers. A head of 
unkengM hair. A cramped attic turned 
into a studio. Piles of unscM paintings on 
the floor and a 1^ queue of creditorB at 
the door. If this is the portrait of an artist 
as a struggling crusa^ that you have 
burnt in your mind, better turn it around 
and draw another. For contemporary art 
in India is no lonfl^ a marginal profes¬ 
sion, and its practitkiners are no longer 
the Bohemian creeps who would 
scrounge for a living. This year many of 
them are going plwes. fo Bombay's 
busy art mart, canvases of req)ectable 
size by any of the country's ti^ 20 
painters are selling at prices at least 20 
per cent higher t^ what they were a 
year ago. fo the case of Maqbod Fida 


r'SlI 


I Husain and a cotqiie of other Itlue chip' 
painters, value of dd paintings has often 
appreciated by one hundred per cent in 
one year. 

And, increasingly, the old order at 
patroni^ and personal preferences in I 
art buy^ is chaiging, yielding place to ‘ 
new. Painters are seekfog to pift price- 
tags on their work independent of the 
fendes of fen collectors out to grab their 
fevourite paintings to hang them in their 
boudoir. "My first abode as a painter," 
Husain remembns, "came uhm a 
mdustrialist visited my chaw/at Jangpun 
inahugeandgleamiivbluecar, ordered 
me to show an my paintingB whidi had an 
abundance of pink colour because he said 
it would go with the colour of his waOs, 
and offe^ me a buOc prkx.” 

No kmtpr. Artists are increasingb' 
selling tfa^ work through galleties, or 
through a newly-rouitgilying tribe of art 
dealers. And there are toight hopes of 
works ot art finaUy being put to the 


MASTERS OF THE BRUSH 


M.F. Husain 

India's barefoot genius of the 
brush* Has never quite recaptured 
his peak form of the SOs, and has 
become something of a 'designer'- 


QsneshPyna: 





artiste-designing wedding invita¬ 
tions, functioning as court-painter for 
the regime and sefling his name mcare 
than his art. But even off-peak Hu¬ 
sain is better than the competition^- 
only Calcutta’s Ganesh Pyne can 
match his talent. 

Average price per canvas; Rs 
15,000 and above for acrylics. For 
oils; Rs 50 per square inch. 

Ganesh Pyne 

The artist’s artist. A reticent Cal¬ 
cutta-based genius who came to pub¬ 
lic attention only when Husain proc¬ 
laimed him as India’s greatest pain¬ 
ter. The shy, alight F^ne shuns 
publicity ^ is Imown only to serious 
collectors^ He is the only Indian artist 
to have developed a unique visual 
vocabulary of his own, drawing from 
traditional myths and legends and his 
own fertile imagination. Paints very 
little: under four.paintin^ a year. 
buyinga Pyne is more difficult than 
getting a smile off Sonia Gandhi’s 
face. 

Average price; Rs 25,000 for a 
small tempera. 









suctioner’s hammer, thus finding its true 
price in a cOiniMtitive market Christie’s 
of London, which ended the year on the 
high note of having sold Van Gogh’s 
&mOowers in auction for a whopping US 
40 million dolinrs, sent a three-person 
team to Bombay (seebox) to sell 37 
works by 31 masters of contemporary 
painting at the Tqj Mahal Hotel. The 
auction, held at the behest of Helpage 
Indta, a charitable body that supports 
age-care projects, n^t not have been 
marked by realistic bids as pure econo¬ 
mic motive got blended with altruism 
and the consequmt tax benefits. But it 
saw prices soaring to unprecedented 
heights. And artists could weO have 
amended John Sheffield's lines to say: 
"Of aB the arts in which the wise excel, 
nature’s chief masterpiece is selling 
well" 


JLt is true that a fund-raising auction for 
some charitable cause need not neces¬ 
sarily give an idea of the true sise of the 
market nor do the top-of-the-Bne Indian 












(ClockwiM from top 
(•ft) Sourya, an 
acrylic on canvaaby 
Raza; Kriahan 
Khanna wtth ona of 
hiamaatarplacaa;a 
painting by 
Galtonoa; an 
oil-on-canvaa 
landacapa by Ram 
Kumar. 


painters ever tire of lamenting the lack- 
of ready and genuine buyers, or even 
the lack of genuine investors in art. Jatin 
Das, the Orissa-bom Delhi painter, 
wryly (^serves: “There is no maiicet for 
art in India. Yes, there are some buyers, 
but they often buy art to match their 
curtains/* But when did artists haye 
either the market foresight or the com¬ 
mercial antennae to ^ 

comprehend the ; t v 

economic forces at . - ^ 

work?(Van Gogh, Alti$ttll«iy 

whose Irises sold tanlir-iliifiig 

recently at an auc- UWW 

million dollan, had lai 

remarked on the l^gOVDCUU 

• ■ NalW 3 fe 

m his lifetune—of . 

his painting, The 
Red Vineyard: 

“Yes, but what*8 > 

the use?") .|fi^^ 

pcJlS^sr; 

hesitate to admit ■It:'-’'-’' 


tai#dem«id for their 
workb^inaiiy dealers 
ih^goins laugl^ tothe 
; ^j^iddsyear.tfisisiii 


HMDAVarOiMWir tir-t I 


rdh^lhtStersa^^ 




the existence of an inc^ient market, the 
handful of art galleries in the three cities 
of Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta report a 
spectacultf 20 to 25 per cent spurt in 
prices this year of most acknowledged 
masters of contemporary painting: Hu* 
sain, Krishen Khanna, Akbar Pad^see, 
Ram Kumar, V.S. Gaitonde, Bhupen 
Khakkar, S.H. Raza, Bikash Bhattachar- 
^ jee, Ganesh Pyne, 

^ 1 ,, I , .N.S. Bendre and 
• t't e' Jogen Chowdhury. 

CUnPmillw Some examples: 

lul fAM *llAtM * 1986, 

N lOriDW Bikash Bhattachar- 

any dealers i«« 

tJ », S.L colours for around 

gmfigw.0ie Rs 5,000. But re- 

ir.tto&ta 

wanted to buy his 
well-acclaimed 
watercolour. The 
Green Coconut 
Seller, Bhattachar- 
jee demanded, and 
got, a price of Rs 
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(From left) • tomport by Qanoah 
^no; K«rto, a mlxa<i madia work 
by Bikaah Bhattacharlaa; Jooan 
Cnowdhury at work; (bottom) 
Bikaah Bhattaeharjaa: prolific 


8,0(X). In 1987, he sold most of his 
output of 40 watercolours and works on 
nnxed media for a similar price. 

• In 1953, Husain had sold Girl With 
The Parrot Cage, a witty oil-on-canvas 
with ^ctacular colours, for an incred¬ 
ibly paltry sum of Rs 80. He wanted to 
buy it bade in 1986 for Rs 30,(XX), but its 
owner refused. He is reportedly renego- 
tiatjng now, and the price asked for is Rs 
60,000. 

• A large canvas by Krishen Khanna, 
which had been sold through a well- 
known gallery in Bombay in 1986 for Rs 
18,000, was resold to the same gallery a I 
year later for Rs 23,000. It has been put ' 
)q> for sale for Rs 30,000—a breathtak- ! 
ijig 70 per cent appreciation in price in a . 
little over a year. 

• Calcutta painter Ganesh Pyne ; 
thou^t he had—pricewise—reached ' 
the Mghwater mark d his career when | 
he sold hb 1986 tempera on canvas, j 
Man Aad The Hut,'b)r Rs 15,000. But 
his identical 1987 work, Man And The 
Blue CoHamn, changed hands for Rs 
25,000. 

• As late as 1985, a Delhi art-dealer 
sold 14 graduc prints of Krishna Reddy, 
the New York-based artist, tar Rs 2,000 
a piece. But this year even a small print 
by Reddy is going for Rs 5,000. 

Artists may complain of tardy demand 
for their works, but many dealers are 
going laughing to the bank this year. 
This is in shan> contrast to the scene 
even Sve years ago when at \eaat 
■half-a-dosen galleries had to down thev 













MASTERS OF THE BRUSH 


Be^^Otch24t 


Ram Kumar 

Admirers of Ram Kumar claim that 
it is difficult to write on hia work. Not 
surprisingly. The erudite Kumar 
sports a Master’s degree in econo¬ 
mics and learnt his craft in Paris, a 
trail blazed by the redoubtable Amri- 
ta Sher-GiU. Like his guru, Fernand 
Leger no less, he uses the abstract 
st^. Critics question the relevance 
of his kfiomsbut not his flawless 
tedmiqoes or the legendary use <rf 
COkMOB. 

. Average price: Rs30,000-Rs 
40,000 

Gaitonde 

Mahuashtrians have a penchant 
for naning their favourite sons wiU) 
the letter G. But die sdf-effiKing 
' Gaitoaiie^s.strd(e with the brush 
began rinidi before the other G was 
eveoboriv LflceRsmKtimar^ 
CsItOtHie^ Oblourwith f^t 
ftfect and pfa^injjMi 4lhheet‘. 
•tyle---opeainghinieefftoflieaanie 
question of tdevanoe in an buflan 
context 

' Average price: Rs2S^OOO 


Raza 

The eversmiling Raza has been an 
NRI (he has lived in Paris for the past 
37 years) much before corporate 
predation made the initials fashion¬ 
able. Like Swrai Paul, he too has not 
forgotten his country of birth-—his 
use of colour and organisation of 
space are said to be reminiscent of 
the Rajput miniatures. Like Gaitonde 
and Ram Kumar, Raza too is criti¬ 
cised for adopting European idioms. 
But that has not deterr^ him in his 
search for metaphysical roots, moat 
notably in the repeated use of hoxfu 
as the centfe of sD energy. 

Average price: RsRO.OOQ-Ra one 
lakh. 

Akbar Padanuee 

Like Raza, die highly cultured 
Padwnsee has spentaconskfenUe 
amouhtoftimehiPteis. Hisseardi 
for mythkud’Indianhess’hasprodded 
him urto learning SansiulL Indian 
phUoscchiCri Ideas fuse gentIV frith 
Itaiiaamiiia'oa his canvas, giving 
riae.to^f^Vfi^ai^diat be cafis 

;.CMfoihdBfi|d'lwhL|SiiiiMi« briongs-tb 

agaoMBiitiihttafj^ 

fotrodiica’lodhonm’’wim 
Eucopeanfim Vouaflergenentfons 


of artists are geper^jr 
fsilute to evolve an bnan formlwP^ ' 
re 4 )ect their trient andatf^v'^’/*.^- 
Avenge price; Rs35.000i s 






Bhupea Khakkar . 

The youngest and brighteatofa-. 
burgecKiingtHigadeofa^tsudd 
artists. (Other notable aownhen':' 
Rabindranath Tagore and M.P. Hu¬ 
sain. ) A qualified charieiwd'acpqtai'' 
fant who found fane ' 

field long before S. Gtmiriiutthy ; 
made accountancy trendy. Thedari* 
ing of the Left (fans include Sabwn 
Rushdie and Tariq AH), hfo peers 
have reservations about his tedhni-. 
que; but nobody disputes his impoit- 
ance. , 

Average price: Rs30,(X)0-Rs : 

35,000. 

Jogen Chowdhttiy 

Least known but important mem¬ 
ber of the Bengal 8chooi--along with 
PyneandBhattachaijee,His-ddt- 
satirical style is sometimes too indi-' 
vidualistic for Imfian critics and col¬ 
lectors but his paintings are atfoiM 
abroad. (He studied at the Ecde 
National des Baux-tertes, Paris.) Re¬ 
luctant to depend on paintings fMr a 
fivinft he was first cu»U»:(tf Rash- 
trapati Bhavan and now teadies gt. !. 
Shmtiniketan. 

Average price: Rs 5,000-Rs; 
10,000 per piece for mixed metfia. , 

Bikash Bhattachaijce 

The most celebrated meiiifoer of 
the revivedBengal school A wmU- 
dasa mastery of oii-on-cahvas techni-. 
que; a universal appeal that makes., 
him his generation’s equivalent of 
Husain; and arguably India’s best 
portrait Bhattachaijee is 

both prolific and amiable.' 

AveriMp: price: Rs 13,000 for oil- 
on-canvas. 

Krishen Khanna 

Krishen Khanna is tiie third Indian 
artnt to have deserted the wmid of 
high finance, being seduced from a 
comfortable career with Lloyds 
Bank. (The other two: RamKiimar 
was trained as an economist while 




accountancy.) The ever-so-i 
Khanna, Bees true hanker, keeps his 
eyes open and ears dose to the 
ground. Even his attempts to do a .. 
hficfaaeiangdo on the odling of a 
Delhi hotel have not diminMiied his ^ 
pc^ularity. 

Avnage price; Rs 30,000-Rs.40,000.' 
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I shutters after fighting a losing battle 
against buyer's indifference to contem¬ 
porary art. The price-jump has obviously 
come to the advantage of the big ten, or 
80 , but so decisive is the rise that many 
painters, particularly those in Bombay, 
are now willingly parting with 40 per 
cent of the sale proceeds to the galler¬ 
ies. Years ago, the galleries used to 
charge 20 per cent commission, which 
was subsequently upped to 33.3 per 
cent. Bombay's Gallery Seven, owned 
by Arun Sachdev, a former theatre 
director, did a record business of weU 
over a crore of rupees last year even 
thoug^i it mostly exhibits young and 
relatively unknown painters. A fortnight 
ago, Prabhakar Barwe, a national award¬ 
winning artist of the Lalit Kala Akademi, 
mounted his exhibition of 11 abstract and 
semi-abstract paintings at Bombay’s 
Chemould Art Gallery. Five of the 
paintings were sold on the first day at 
around Rs 12,000 per painting. The 
rest, including a large canvas for Rs 
35, (XK), were sold in the following two 
days. &ys 51-year-old Barwe: “In spite 
of the years that I have spent drawing 
and painting, 1 had difhculty in 'selling a 
canvas even for Rs 7,000 when T had 
another solo exhibition in 1983, but 
there seems to be an unseen hand 
picking up my paintings now.” 

In Calcutta, Bikash Bhattachaijee sold 
an estimated Rs 7.5 lakh worth of oils, 
watercolours, mixed media works, illus¬ 
trations and commissioned portraits last 
year. Even though he was as prolific 
three years ago as he is now, his income 
“barely touched a lakh” then. Gallery- 
owners point out that the price of a 
specific work rises appreciably on the 
second or third sale. A Ram Kumar 
landscape, which was reportedly sold by 
the artist in 1983 for Rs 11,500, is now 
being offered to a Delhi gallery for Rs 
28,000. Special beneficiaries of this phe¬ 
nomenon have been artists like Husain 
and Krishen Khanna, who have often 
switched their styles, dividing their bfxly 
of work into distinct 'phases' or 
‘periods'. Since Khanna has moved away 
from his non-fi^ative period now, or ! 
Husain from his heavy and pedantic 
‘intellectual’ or ‘grey' phase, works be¬ 
longing to those periods have gone up 
many times in value, the price rise 
compounded by the fact that their own¬ 
ers are now holding on to their collec¬ 
tions in the hope of further spiralling of 
prices. Virendra Kumar of Kumar Art 
GaDery in Delhi says that any good 
abstract painting by Khanna in the early 
70’8 should now fetch a price of Rs 
30,000 or above. Similariy, sqare-inchto 
square-inch, a GO'S Husain may turn out 
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appreciably on the; 
second or third 
Special 

beneficiari^(^#i 
phenomenon kve 
been artists like 
Krishen Khanna 


Akbar Padamsae at work and (top rtght) Krithan Khanna 


to be twice as costly as a contemporary 
Husain. 

“No painter wishes to live by his 
work, ” Khanna pronounces with evident 
solemnity. But he dons three-piece 
suits, owns his house, studio and car, 
and agrees that “the image of the painter 
is slowly chan^g from that of an 
unkempt Bohemian with a sling bag to a 
responsible citizen who is capable of 
meeting the aesthetic demands of the 
society.” Many painters today are con¬ 
scious of the law of demand and supply. 
Says painter Akbar Padamsee: “Dealers 
often tell me that I'm overpainting, and it 
is affecting my price. I try to listen to 
them and slow down." On the other 
hand, there aie painters like Bikash 
Bhattacl^ee who stron^y believe in 
success in volumes, and will do anything 
to keep up the tempo of their work. As a 
mattter of fact. Bhattachaijee routinely 
begins work on as many as ten canvases 
at a time. He paints on one canvas for 
four hours at a stretch, and then, leaving 
it to dry, switches to another canvas. 

Big or small, oil or tempera, waterco¬ 
lour or ink-and-brush, art is no longer to 
be merely appreciated on exhibition 
walls but to be carted away to homes. 
But, which homes? Though art-buyers 
are still a rich and miniscide minority in 
Delhi and Calcutta, in Bombay at least 
the muddle class is slowly veering round 
to the -view that even a modest home 
needs a few works of art on its walls. 


Hire purchase is the order of the day, 
and even those who cannot afford an oU 
are gomg in for cheaper watercolours, 
graphic prints and even offset prints. 
Various dealers in Bombay have re¬ 
portedly sold a few hundred of Husain's 
mass-produced offset prints, all bearing 
the artist's initials though, at Rs 1,200 a 
print. Sachdev sold several works by 
Padamsee to journalist Dhiren Bhagat, 
often against monthly instalments of Rs 
300. There are many commercial execu¬ 
tives in Bombay who frequently travel 
abroad, and baiter the superior-grade 
foreign paint and canvas brought by 
them against original works. “That’s 
how 1 acquired my first Bhupen Khak- 
kar," says a young engineering consul¬ 
tant posted in the Gulf. 

The scramble is also on for less- 
known and “affordable” artists. Ajay 
Desai, Sheela Gowda, Vijay Shinde, Atul 
Dodia—-many of the young painters of 
today are now selling large canvases at 
prices ranging from Rs 6,000 to Rs 
8,000. Gowda, an alumnus of the Royal 
College of Arts in London, had a stun¬ 
ning figurative work in oil sold early last 
year for Rs 2,500. TWs year, a number 
of her smaller works were sold through 
Gallery Seven for Rs 6,000 each. Sach¬ 
dev says he has no difficulty in selfing 
“70 to 80 per cent” of the works offered 
by young painters. This is partly be¬ 
cause he insists on quality before select¬ 
ing paintings for any of the ei^t shows 
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Christie*$ aitcthh of contemporary Indian art in Bombay was a grand success. 


' , was th^ ultimate in art-coBectOTs’ 
trip, India’s hottest sciambhes for 
' canvw. Last week, when Christie's 
: auctioneer Tom Craig’s silver- 
• handled hammer came down at tiie 
ballroom of Taj. Mahal Hotel in 
Bombay at the last bid for M.F. 

^ Husain’s Mother Tere$a-^a mind' 

V blowing Rs 5 lakhs—even the most 
cynical in the country's newly- 
, galvanised art bazar had to admit that 
new frontiers were being set to 
\ prices 6f contemporary painting. For 
34 works by contemporary painters, 
many of wliich were so snrall that you 
, could pass them off as Christmas 
cards, Helpage India, the charitable 
organisation on behalf of which the 
, auction was organised, netted nearly 
Rs 20 lakhs, an average yield of 
around Rs 60,000 per frame. Said 
Craig: “Even if you don’t read rupee 
for dollar, this is a most impressive 
auction by any standard.’’ 

The 120'ininute high-voltage auc¬ 
tion, tinged heavily with glamour and 
sitowbiz, had a surprise every mo¬ 
ment, For New York-based painter 
S.H. Raza’s Sourya, a non-figurative 
, acrylic-on-canvas, frenetic bidding 
■ went on between the scions of two 
large industrial groups—Ashok Birla ! 
and Harsh Goenka. At the fall of the 
hammer, the bid had gone up to a 
dizzy Rs 2 lakhs, nearly four times 
the price at which a Raza painting of 
the same size and imp^ance is 
available with the galleries, Minoo 
Mody of the Tats group, who bought 
the Hu.sain painting on behalf of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company (Tis- 
co), also paid Rs 36,000 for a Ram 
Kumar landscape, an amt^nt which 
exc^s the prevailing price of the 
Delhi-based abstractionat by at least 
so per cent. An exqtdsite study ip 
blue of a hsherman by Bhupen K^>- 
kar, the Baroda painter, fetched Rs 
1,20,000-^r-fhe highest price at which 
his paintings have sold in Imha so far. 

Only three tnonths ago, Anin 
Sachdev of Bombay’s GaUery Seven . 
had sold painteV Na.viot's. wurk on 
canvas, Hqpe It, for. a me^ fts.; 
8,000. Now the same painti^ 
offered for the Cforlstie’S Sction erid- ^ 
fetched a whopping Rk 85,0^'Sidi2l" 



Husain's Mother Teresa: record price 

Sachdev: “It added a zero in three 
months.” Nasreen Mohammedi’s ink- 
on-paper, barely one foot long, com¬ 
manded a last bid of Rs 9,500 when 
Craig put liis hammer down. Shipping 
magnate Dilip De, husband of gossip 
writer Shobha De, bagged an ab¬ 
stract painting by Laxman Shreshtha, 
a study in contrast between warm 
red and cold steely blue for a pulse- 
quickerang Rs 90,000. One of the 
most significant beneficiaries of the 
price-game was the highly acclaimed 
but little sold Bengali painter, Jogen 
ClKwdhury. Till recently, Chowr 
dhury’s watercolours and small-sized 
mixed media works were s<tlling for 
Rs4,000 to Rs5.000. But the Taj 
Hotel auction vritnessed the price of 
an nik-and-pastel work by him done 
on paper measuring just 40 inches in 
width, skyrocketing to Rs20.000. 
TThe sale of the painting, captioned 
Couple //, and executed with super¬ 
sensitive hatchings which are more 
..eerie than pleii^ipg,,throws Hght on 

a anpth^ hidden trend of the art 
k«^. today's buyers are ready to 
hqh-decoiative art. 

- ;‘j^^ia8y imprirssive: wi^ the bids 
deM painter I Krishen 


I Khanna’s acrylic-dn-can«i 5t^r!^ ' 
j cis and the WdC and Calmtta painter 
I Bikash Bhattachaijee's small work in ' 
j mixed media, Kerfo. Khanna had set 
I a reserve price of Rs 40,000 for his 
i work. A veteran of many auctions, he 
j had predicted to this correspondent 
1 only a week ago: “My reserve jWce 
j is realistic. I know this parting w9i 
draw exactly Rs 40,000.” WeH, he 
was wide off the mark by exactly 100 
|)er cent, for his price went up to Rs 
80, OIK). And Bhattacharjee, who nor¬ 
mally charges Rs 8,000 for work of a 
similar size, realised Rs 16,000, his 
painting having been bought by 
K.P.V. Nair, a Calcutta-based 
busmessman. 

There were a few disappointments 
too. Jeram Patel's acrylic-on-canvas, 
Black Form One, went back unsold 
as tlie final bid of Rs 10,000 fell shwt 
of his reserve price. And Gieve Patel 
could not sell his utterly gimmicky 
Lighted Platform, a nearly seven feet 
long canvas which merely jrfays with 
perspective, because the offer of Rs 
18.000 was much less than the re¬ 
serve price. Out of 37 works offered, 
only three went back. Craig later 
explained that even in the West, the 
sale to return ratio of ccmtemporary 
art was hardly ever better than 
60:40. 

Lines were, therefore, dearly 
drawn between the serious and the 
showy, the committed and the taw¬ 
dry. But stiU, the enigma persisted ss ' 
to why were the assorted moneybags . 
offering prices that were'patenffy 
liiglier than market rates. When 
asked. Modi shot bade “Why 
Isn’t it a good cause,'” .Significantly,'' ‘ 
in a similar auction held recently m. 
Delhi’s Maurya Sheraton Hotel, bids • 
were appalling low—sfo low that a- ^' 
Husain painting went back, unsold 
following a final offer only Rs' ' 
40.000. ’Fhe Maurya^uction tpo was- 
for a “good cause’’^ me Prime ;; 

ter’s Relief Fund. 'Art auction, J^e ' 
most auctions, is akin to Uqodq^S,. 
in which heart beats rii$ .vritb' ihe ' , 
bids and man’s poSsesalve iastialcts..!^^' 
get the better of hig judgement.,’. ■ 
Perhaps it was the' guts .of ihri 
Citfistie’s that set the priceAUUrri^. - 
tumbling tins time arowtk' .> ' 
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that he mounts annuaJJy. “But*', he says, 
“the tide of popular taste must be 
turning somewhere, or else why should 
there be a demand for paintings that do 
not sell on signatures?" 


X et the buying capacity of genuine 
art-lovers is negligible, and the “bazar", 
if at all, is still dominated by public 
institutions, corporations and a h^dful 
of super-ri^ collectors who have found 
in the possession of art—in the words of 
critic Ebrahim Alkazi—a respectable 
way of flaunting black money without 
attracting the attention of taxmen . 
However, the rich buyers have been 
around at least for the past four decades, 
and artists have traditionally subsisted 
on their munificence. Virendra Kumar 
recalls that in the 50*s only members of 
the Western diplomatic corps bc)ught 
paintings in Delhi, and that too at prices 
which were not enough “to buy a 
second-hand suit in a London 
fleamarket". 

But giant public sector and multina¬ 
tional corporations were also stepping 
into the art market. At the same time, 
Homi Bhabha, the late nuclear physicist, 
who was a painter himself, could also 
motivate the Tata Institute of Fun¬ 
damental Research (TIFR) to build up 
the country’s first major collection of 
contemporary art. InthefiO’s, Rodebeh 
Soni, J.R.D. Tata’s sister, too began a 
systematic purchase of modem art on 
behalf of the Taj Group of Hotels. 
Air-India, again under the leadership of 
Tata, notched up a formidable collection 
largely by doling out free tickets to 
painters. In Calcutta, B.K. Birla helped 
his family-controlled Birla Academy to 
put together an impressive collection of 
modem art, including works by masters 
like Rabindranath Tagore and Abanin- 
dranath Tagore. Multinational corpora¬ 
tions like Ffindustan Lever and Hindus¬ 
tan Richardson also extended patronage 
to contempor^ painters. Today, the 
TIFR gallery is a treasure trove of old 
paintings by Husain and Krishnaji Ara, 
Souza and Raza, Jamini Roy and Amrita 
Sher-Gill. The Tjy Group alone has a 
collection of over 500 specimens of 
modem Indian art. 

However, the institutions seldom 
spent a fortune in acquiring contempor¬ 
ary art. Kekoo Gandhi of Chemould Art 
Gallery recalls that oils-on-canvas by 
Hebber, Ara or Husain were acquired by 
TIFR, or the Taj Group, for Rs SSO-Rs 
400 well into the Fifties. There were 
hardly any galleries in the country. In 
1959, painter Bal Chavda, a filmmaker 
who had turned to the brush, set up 
Gallery 59, Bombay's first art gallery. 



victor Bannor)oo in his gallery: a passionate art-lover 


Victor Bannerjee thinks 
that “nobody will survive 
into the 21$t century as a 
major Indian painter”. But 
he agrees that for art to be 
investment-worthy, the 
artist must have a mystique 
of his own. “Nobody buys a 


era,” he adds, “and the 
future generation would not 
have sought out Van Gogh if 
he had not lived in romantic 
poverty” 

Till then, artists used to put up 
makeshift exhibitions at Prince's Room 
at the Taj Mahal Hotel, or at Chetna 
Restaurant overlooking Jehangir Art 
Gallery. Gandhi remembers that in 1959 
TIFR had bought several paintings by 
S.H. Raza at Rs 1,200 each: “The going 
price is Rs 35,0Ci0 now.” The institu¬ 
tions perhaps thought they were patro¬ 
nising modem art, a laudable corporate 
aim, at a low cost. But in reality the 
paintings put up on the waUs, and often 
stacked away in cupboards, were the 
instrument for some unexpected capital 
gains. Soon after Bhabha’s death on 24 
January, 1966, Vikram Sarabhai got the 
art collection evaluated by professional 
assessors and found that it lud af^reci- 


ated 400 per cent in value in eight years 
flat. A few years ago, when the Taj 
Group tried to evaluate their own ccfflec- 
tion, Kali Pundole, the crusty owner of 
Pundole Art Gallery, told them: “Multi* 
ply your total spending on art by 2D 
times, and you may come somewhere 
close to the market value of only a third 
of your total collection." 

Most of the traditional corporations 
and institutions stopped buying in a 
major way in the Sbcties, as Pundole 
puts it, “when Husain's price reached Rs 
3,500". But newer companies have fitted 
the vacuum now, though not on the 
earlier scale. At Ewart House near 
Fountain, which houses the office of 
Vijay Mallya, the chief of United 
Breweries, 22 paintings by contempor¬ 
ary masters adorn a 6,000 square-foot 
office space, the works lit up from above 
and below to alleviate the monotony of 
the rabbit warren cubicles. The pride of 
place obviously goes to Husain's much 
admired oil on canvas, Marb/e Horse, 
reportedly bought for Rs 45,000 and put 
up in Mallya’s cabin. 


H. 


.owever, the tide of corporate 
buying slackened over the years, caused 
largely by the price-spiral. At a lower 
price level, it probably did not pinch the 
companies to spend on art. But the 
Income Tax Act does not recognise 
investment in art as expenditure de¬ 
ductible for tax purposes. On the con¬ 
trary, acquisition of art is treated as 
asset-building. At Rs 20,000 to Rs 
40,000 apiece, it therefore ceased to 
m^e sense for most of the companies to 
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buy art even as an image-building exer¬ 
cise. Says Sachdev: *‘I shall be surprised 
if you can count more than 15 or 20 
decent works of contemporary art at the 
offices located at Nariman Point." 

While corporate buying is at its lowest 
ebb now, a generation of ‘yiippit*’ collec¬ 
tors seems to have descended on the 
scene with a vengeance, though the 
phenomenon is mostly confined to Bom 
bay. They are mostly self-employed 
professionals and company executives, 
almost invariably in the under-4() agt* 
bracket. They are the relentless hire- 
purchasers who would insist on paving 
their instalments in cash cvei^ month, 
often diverting the money from their 


tour or entertainment accounts. The 
mainstay of this market-segment are 
watercolours and works in ink-and- 
brush, with prices ranging from Rs 
2,500 to Rs 6,000. But large w'orks with 
I oil-on-canvas still find buyers among the 
; super-rich. Sadruddin Daya, sheriff of 
I Bombay and owner of Dawood shoes, 
i the country’s No 3 shoemakers with a 
1 tuniover of over Ks 10 crores, is one 
I such collector. His penthouse apartment 
' in Colalxj and his villa at Versova contain 
! five oils by (iaitonde, ibree each by Ram 
, Kumar, Padamsee, 'I'aiyab Metha and 
I Souza, one of Raza’s early works, and a 
I breathtaking six-feet by five-feet canvas 
! of Hnsain’s middle period, called Naked 


Twilight. Besides, there are works of 
Pyne, Bikash Bhattachaijee, Laxman 
Shreshta, Jamini Roy—a collection of 
150 paintings in all, worth at least Rs 20 
lakhs at today’s prices. “To me, collect¬ 
ing art is like religion," says Daya. 

People in the art market are usually 
discreet about naming buyers, especially 
if they are rich and famous. But it is 
obvious that art prices began skyrocket¬ 
ing in the late 80’s largely because of 
competitive buying among tycoon fami¬ 
lies. Today, millionaires and their wives 
chase Ganesh Pjme to his seedy home 
on a dark, labyrinthine lane in central 
Calcutta, and buy a painting even before 
the colours on it can dry. Bhattachaijee 


I am a self-taught painter. And 
what a bliss that I am so. At 15. when 
I could convince my father that f'd be 
an artist, \ did not go to any school of 
art. Instead, 1 turned to books on art 
wd I picked up a sketch pencil and a 
drawing book. Since then I have been 
drawing and drawing and painting and 
painting. 1 often feel that there is 
some spirit which lives inside me and 
drives me to paint. I think it is 
useless to learn painting from institu¬ 
tions and classes. Art is not molecu¬ 
lar biology or business management, 
which you learn at schools. It is a 
Celebration of life, the liberation of 
the force inside you. 

I am an artist, not an intellectual. 
To me, painting is like breathing. I 
have seen many of my colleagues 
who take a long time getting the 
intellectual content of their work 
right, getting the theoretical 
framework properly sorted out. 
They’d wait idly in front of a blank 
canvas for days only to receive the 
ihtellecitml inspiration, Tliat's not my 
way of doing things. I pamt on 
regardless and never stop for mspira- 
tton. 

In 1986, 1 hired Triveni Gallery in 
Delhi for six days and put six can¬ 
vases at a time on the floor while 
observers made a ring around me to 
watch me paint all the canvases 
simultaneously. The canvases were 
all (hfferait. Some of them bad dow¬ 
nright gory, violent themes while 
others were logical^ even sedate. 
One day, one of the onlookers 
shouted: “It’s all a gimmick." But 
nobody joined him. 1 felt that I had 
imde a point there: that there is no 
difference between an artist and a 
bticklayer. Maybe one or two of the 
canvases were not as good a$ the 





I M, F. Husain on his paintings 

j othvrs. But what difference does it 
; make? 

I My favourite unage has always 
I been the restless artist, the painter 
j whose fingers wouldn't stop. I have 
I always admired Picasso not just for 
his unquestionable mastery of theme, 
form and colours but for the bound¬ 
less energy that propeDed him, in¬ 
ducing liini to leave behind at least 
one lakh paintings till his death at 
92 years. Yes, I also want to live long 
and paint a lot. 

It is go<xl that my paintings in 
general are fetching some money 
these days. The Christie’s auction is 
a good beginning, because the true ! 
price of art can be judged in auctions 
alone. But are we as a nation pre¬ 
pared to accept the idea of auctions? I 
am not very sure, PurniHy enoa|^ 

1 we Indians always associate auctioiis ^ 
i with somebody going bankrupt. 

[ Maybe it will take some tir^ for the 


culture of auctions to take root in 
this country, and the art market to 
get systematised. As of now, it is in a 
shambles. There are very few pro¬ 
fessional art dealers, and very few 
galleries. Except my friend Kali F^n- 
dole, all other dealers are not serious 
about their business and are merely 
opportunity-hunters. A professional 
dealer should buy paintings outright, 
and then put his own price-tag and 
sell it. He must take risks to make a 
profit. Isn’t that the true meaning of 
the word profit? But, in 

our country, art dealers hold on to 
paintings without having any stake in 
the sale; they have neither any 
investment nor any incentive to sell. 

An artist has to sell his work because 
he has to live. But it is not right to 
say that the market conditions the 
work of an artist. In 1932, I sold my 
first painting—a landscape—for Rs 
10. And now. my reserve price for 
the Christie’s auction is Rs 6 lakhs. 
But money has played no part in the 
progression of the artist in me. I have 
painted whatever I have l&ed; the 
society had put price-tags on them. 

In 1957, I offered one of my beat 
works, The^gckr^ the Lmp, a 
six feet by four feet oil-on<aiivas^ to 
the National Museum of Modem Art 
for--can you believer--Rs 800. They 
did not take it then. But now the 
National Museum at West Berlin 1ms 
offered the equiv^t of Rs 10 laldm 
for the same workout I am not 
giving It to anyone, uid I think of 
price when 1 painted it? No artist 
does sa 

Reqp^e accused me of 

haying tbbbled in jfoKffci of bavfog 
pMhted But it’e not true at 

alk: Yes, paSht foifoa Oandhi as 

Dttfga. a ;tige^ That was 
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was visited twice at hs residence in 
suburban Calcutta this month by the 
scion of a gigantic industrial family who 
bought four of his paintings at one go. 
And Husain made headlines recently 
when he gave four of his paintings to be 
used for the invitation letters of a 
wedding in the multi-millionaire Hinduja 
family. 

In fact, it is Husain, who, as the 
undisputed emperor of the easel, has set 
the trend of prices. Kumar recalls that 
from 1960 onwards Husain started 
edging past other painters of his genera¬ 
tion, notably, Ara and Raza, in terms of 
prices. “By 1965, Satish Gujral, Taiyab 
Mehta, Krishen Khanna, Souza—all 


during the Emergency. But nobody 
noticed that I was merely playing 
with forms—the goddess had be¬ 
come merely an extension of the 
beast. Nobody noticed the irony, but 
that's exactly ^^hat happens when 
people become too eager to read 
meaning into art, to analyse, to 
intellectualise^^ and finally to put 
labels. 

As an artist, I have always rebelled 
against labels and stereotypes. My 
early paintings—the stuff that I used 
to do in the 50's—was some kind of 
an exploration of Indian village life. I 
travelled miles after miles on foot... 
travelled and painted. Finally, I cele¬ 
brated that experience with an opera¬ 
like work, a large canvas of 15 feet 
which I calied Z^een. Yoult see it at 
the National Museum of Modem Art, 

I used to live in a small house on 
Grant Road then, and nowhere could 
I have a 15-foot, waU. So I folded up 
the canvas. But it became my ulti¬ 
mate statemeint on village life. 1 got 
Rs €000 tot that, my first big money. 

But I never stidc for a long 
time to one ^stic milieu. After 
Z0m^ni I visited London» and was 
taken in tiy rational themes. 

Thus began a *grey" period in my 
oareer. Cod, rattoniy forms, no 
flashy Bat (got fed up with 

that ttte phase culnnfaiati]^ with 
, my big woA, 

at tl^ 19 ^ Biennial in the 
scene year .Moore got his 

iwatd .for suture. . Virfbes was 

adni# a ^ pf gcNbye to 
ration^ tfoub^tety went 

back to . m^wed m 

cuhniinatioft U thte period is Bharata 
- Phagya VSdhka,^ the 40 feet by 10 
ieet muralron-cttivas done for (he 
TIPR..T]hen ccme tbe'pc^cal phase. 


An artist has to sell his 
work because he has to 
live. But it is not right 
to say that the market 
conditions the work of 
an artist. Money has 
I played no part in the 
progression of the 
artist in me. I have 
painted whatever I 
have liked. Society has | 
put price-tags on them | 

which I suppose is till continuing. I 
know I have to move out of it soon, 
but not before I have painted the 
climax. Maybe my experience of the 
Indian Parliament wil] provide the 
clknax. 

As I get on m years, 1 see 
thousands of artistic tafonts flowering 
in.the country. No other country— 
not even France-*4ias such a targe 
array of talent. But all flowers do 
not blossom. Many of our painters 
are superb craftsmen. A few ane 
masters, i rate Benge's G^esh 
Pyne among the foaster$. He 
touches a deep chord in me for his 
Indianness. It is iK>t eixHigh for an 
artist to be con 4 )elent, organised and 
prolific. He inust belong to a country. 

AsWdtoSttmttMitni 



A Husain watercolour: 
touch of a ganlus 

I His wife fumed 


these painters 
were selling at 
prices 20 per cent 
less than those of 
Husain,'' Kumar 
says. Pivotal to this 
change was the 
role of Kali Pun- 
dole, the diminu¬ 
tive Parsi, who left 
his family business 
of making watches 
and picture-frames 
to begin his art gal- 
leiy. A diehard Hu¬ 
sain buff, PundoJe 
used up almost the 
entire of his mod¬ 
est resources in 
buying his paint¬ 
ings, often without 
any thought of sell¬ 
ing them at a re¬ 
munerative price, 
over his “waste¬ 


ful ways", and well-wishers cautioned 
him about the “mad artist", but an 
unfazed Pundole kept buying.Husain and 
exhibiting his collection among the rich 
and the cognoscenti. The duo travelled 
to Brussels and were virtually shooed 
away by the city's shrewd gallery 
owners. 

It was a fable-like friendship, some¬ 
thing akin to the attachment between 
the legendary Pablo Picasso and his 
dealer-chum, D.H. Kahnweiler, immor¬ 
talised in the master's 1910 oil i)ainting, 
Portrait of Kalinweiler. llie painting 
sliows a bright flash and a whiff of smoke 
at Kahnweiler's head, which was inter¬ 
preted by latter-day critics as the sym¬ 
bol of the dealer's wife, ever enraged by 
so much of useless family spending on 
eccentric friends. But the Husain- 
Pundole duo made a breakthrough when 
Harry Abram.s, the famous art publisher, 
did a book on Husain in 1970—the first 
and only Indian artist to make it. In 
1974, the two-man team was living in 
style in Milan’s Michaelangelo Hotel, 
driving in Mercedes cars, and selling 
pictures at £7,500 per canvas. Thanks to 
Pundole’s delicate salcwsmanship, subtle 
yet persuasive, the international price of 
Husain had already reached US 35,000 
dollars by 1980—single-largest col¬ 
lector abroad being Chester Henvitz and 
Davy Herwitz, the Boston-based leather 
designers (over 200 paintings). 

In 1980 again anotlier iiispiration 
came from abroad which led to a further 
cost-push. Sydney Laloo, the Jewish- ^ 
Canadian owner of Gallerie Jordain in' 
Montreal, broke journey in India for 21 
days at a stretch only to closely watch 
Husain at work. Back home, he mounted 
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Why begrudge those who wish to follow their instincts? Like art, its bu^ng^is ma dness 
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R«n Kuimir: th« matter of landtcapws 

an exhibition which resulted in a mild but 
discernible stir in the Western market. 
And nearly 300 of his paintings were sold 
from India to Western buyers in a matter 
of two years. Pundole advised Husain to 
jack up his price at home to—in the 
former's own words—''nearly a lakh for 
a large canvas". 

l\^uch of the price-hike, however, is 
notional as there is still a wide discrepan¬ 
cy between the price asked for and what 
is actually obtained. “Nobody has money 
to throw around." says Sachdev. But he 
agrees that a steep catalogue price of 
Husain, the unquestionable “market 
leader", often has a cascading effect, 
pushing up prices across the board. 
There is now a touch of entre¬ 
preneurship in the selling of Husain, with 
Pundole reportedly about to introduce 
an elaborate “rent-a-paint" scheme, and 
the painter charging astronomical rates 
for commissioned work. 

However, painters as a community 
au’e richer today, though not necessanly 
happier. In the frenetic search among 
the affluent and the newly-affluent for 
art, aesthetic values are constantly get¬ 
ting replaced by the weight of the ; 
sijpature-line underneath and while the 
price-barrier is getting bulldozed, the 
quality-barrier isn't. Collectors like Daya | 
are passionate art-lovers; for others, 
buying art is a/a mode. But few posses¬ 
sors of contemporary art today have the 
discipline to winnow the grain from the 
chaff, to put their finger invariably on the 
most exquisite of the paintings shown to 
them, and reject the rest. This is 
especially true of exuberant, prolific 
painters like Husain and Bhattacharjee 
produce in torrents, and sparkling 
pieces often alternate with either clever 



ones or dross. Says Husain' "It makes 
me sad when I see someone buying my 
painting at a price which bears no 
relation to its quality. But what can I do 
if some people would like to buy art the 
way they’d buy fashionable cars?" 

An overwhelming majority of pain¬ 
ters, critics, gallery-owners .and art- 
lovers fear that the present spurt in 
prices of contemprirary art is caused by 
a passing fad, and may go away like the 
South S^a bubble had burst once. Cal 
cutta gallery-owner and art connoisseur- 
tumed-actor Victor Bannenee thinks 
that “nobody--mayI k? not even Hu¬ 
sain—will survive into the 21st century 
as a maior Indian painter". Alkazi says 
that most of the art purchases taking 
place in the country is primary buying, 
but “the market value of a work of art is 
judged by its secondary price - the price 
at which it is likely to change hands often 
decades after the artist is no more". The 
test of time has always been a riddle in 


Painters as a community 
are richer today, though not 
necessarily happier. In the 
frenetic search among the 
affluent and the 
newly-affluent for art, 
aesthetic values are 
constantly getting replaced 
by the weight of the 


la getting huUdoaed, the 
ipiality-baRierisn^ 


the history of art, with each succeeding 
generation discovering its favourite pain¬ 
ters and paintings. 

Unfortunately, investors still favour 
miniatures and Kailghat pat while con¬ 
temporary paintings are bought without 
any thought of value-appreciation in 
hit lire. But a miscroscopic minority of 
discerning buyers still look for the odd 
paintings—a Husain village vignette of I 
the SO's. a Krishen KRanna abstract of i 
the bO’s, or an early Ram Kumar land¬ 
scape of Varana^ii. “If you are an inves¬ 
tor," says Rannerjee, “you are always 
looking for the flawed coin, the patterns 
that are never to be repeated". But he 
agrees that for art to be investment¬ 
worthy, the artist must have a mystique 
of his own. “Nobody buys a faceless 
artist of a bygone era," he says, “and the 
future generation would not have sought 
out Van Gogh if he had not lived in 
romantic poverty, died at 37. and cut off 
his earlobe to present it to a prostitute". 

As art’s barefoot genius, Husain sure¬ 
ly has a taller claim than others of his 
generation in creating a mystique of his 
own. Unlike an utterly Calcutta-bound 
Pyne. or a donnish Bendre, or a prim 
and proper Khanna, Husain has lived a 
full life and has painted with as much 
gusto as he has travelled around the 
world. Even today, he walks two miles 
in the morning to drink tea in a mud-cup 
and unnoticed at a dhaba in Delhi’s 
Nizamuddin, or just to merge in the 
morning mist at l^hi Gardens. In spite 
of being the most successful painter of 
modem India, people have seen him 
walking with crowds in Bombay’s Craw¬ 
ford Market, or sitting on a ebarpoi with 
car mechanics at a dingy workshop in 
Calcutta’s Bhowanipore. As a nominated 
Member of the Rajya Sabha, he has not 
spoken a single word but has gone on 
drawing Parliament and the parlia¬ 
mentarians in his diary. War, floods, 
droughts, the 1975 Emergency—no¬ 
thing has gone by without leaving its 
brushmark on his canvas. 

But will Husain, or anyone else, stand 
the test of time? Is the present craze for 
art ephemeral, or will it gradually seep 
down to the level of the masses? Will 
high prices act as a barrier, and gradually 
en^' contemporary art into a cocoon of 
elitism? Above all, will the prices crash 
some day, and modem Indian art, like 
rock-n-roll music and Ravi Shankar's 
sitar, be dumped into the backyards? 
But right now collectors don't want to 
stop for the answers. And why begrudge 
those who wish to follow their instincts? 
Like art, its buying is also madness. 
And, who knows, they may be right. 

Sunilt MMn/Mtir thM, Bombay 9nd 
CifeuMt 
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Refereeing the battle 

The financial institutions have stepped in to separate the bickering Modis and 
safeguard their investments in their companies 


I t was a move which has few parallels 
in the Indian corpi>rate world. Last 
month, the financial institutions 
flexed their muscles and .suinriK^ned the 
scions of the Modi tanuly to Bombay. As 
the meeting unfolded, it was clear that 
the representatives of the financial in¬ 
stitutions and banks were politely giving 
the Modis an ultimatum: halt the infight¬ 
ing in the group or we might be forced to 
step in and stop it ourselves. 

The dramatic move by the institutions 
came after a spate of reixirts in recent 
months of mounting internecine warfare 
between the thiee sons of Mcxli group 
chairman K.N. Modi and the five ^ons of 
the j^oup's founder, the late Gujar Mai 
Modi. The estrangements in the family 
have reached such a .stage that K.N. 
Modi and his tliree .sons—Mahendra K 
Modi, Yogendra K. Modi and i)cvender 
K. Modi—are strongly in favniii of 
dividing the group's assets and g^uig 
their own way. Their five cousins aie, 
however, staunchly blocking sui h a 
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move, with the argument that a 1976 
family agreement spells out that anyone 
who leaves the group will only be 
entitled to cash compensation and not to 
the assets of the group. 

The differences between the two 
groups are hampering the working of the 
Modi companies. For example, recently, 
K. N. Modi got into a heated row with hds 
nephews, B.K. Modi and V.K. Modi, 
over Modi Rubber's investment plans. 
ITie two nephews who call the shots in 
Modi Rubber, one of the group's most 
profitable companies, were determined 
to go ahead with a major diversification 
plan to set up a butyl rubber project in 
collaboration with the Soviet Union. 
K.N. Modi, however, was annoyed by 
the heavy expenditure on the butyl 
rubber plant and another new project, 
Modi Olivetti, which is being set up by 
B.K. Modi. 

But K.N. Modi‘s opposition only led 
to more bad blood. The two nephews 
struck back by stopping Modi Rubber's 
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investaents in K.N. Modi's son's new 
project, Modi Champion. In addition, 
they shot down their uncle's suggestions 
that more money should be invested in 
one of the ^oup’s oldest companies, I 
Modi Spinning and Weaving. 

As the bickering continued it was 
hardly surprising that the financial in¬ 
stitutions be^n to get jumpy. Together 
the financial institutions and banks have 
sunk over Rs 300 crores into the Modi 
^oup—as much or more than the family 
itself. And the Modis are already nego¬ 
tiating for the rescheduling of debts 
which have fallen due. 

At the 3 November meeting, it was 
finally clear that the banks and institu¬ 
tions were jumping off the fence and 
veering round to the view that a split 
between the two wings of the family is 
the best way out of the imbroglio. Both 
sides were allowed to present their 
cases. K.N. Modi put forward the case 
being made out by his sons, saying that 
the system of management by which 
both sides of the family were on the 
boards of each company was not work¬ 
ing well. Instead, he suggested that one 
branch of the family should be clearly in 
charge of each company or, alternative¬ 
ly, that the two factions should split and 
go their own ways. 

I'he other branch of the family was, 
however, implacably opposed to both 
these solutions. K. K. Modi, who is the 
vice-chairman of the group, spoke for his 
brothers and said that such solutions 
were not in the long-term interests of 
the group. 

The two sides were given time to 
meet each other and reach an under¬ 
standing amongst themselves. When it 
was clear that tliis would not be forth¬ 
coming, the institutions gradually man¬ 
oeuvred the two sides into accepting the 
idea of apjpointing two independent arbit¬ 
rators—one appointed by each side— 
who would choose an umpire who would 
have the power to give a final verdict. All 
the members of the family present at the 
meeting sij^ed the agreement. 

But political manoeuvring began from 
the moment the agreement was signed. 
Gujar Mai’s sons got their mother, 
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Da>awati Modi, to write to the Prime 
Minister seeking a meeting with him. 
She and her sons finally managed an 
audience with the Prime Minister to 
request that the group's interests should 
not be harmed. The Prime Minister’s 
office did its level best to stay out of the 
fight. 

Meanwhile, K.N. Modi was also using 
his excellent network of political con¬ 
tacts to ensure that finance minister 
Narain Dutt Tiwari did not decide to 
instruct the financial institutions to back 
away from the steps they had already 
taken. 

At the same time, both sides were 
examining the fine print of an agreement 
signed by the entire family in 1976. The 
agreement was signed by four branches 
of the family—Gujar Mai's sons, K.N. 
Modi and his three sons, and two other 


brothers of K.N. Modi, Madan Lai Modi 
and Harmukh Rai Modi and their fami¬ 
lies. Under the terms of the agreement, 
Madan Lai Modi and Harmukh Rai Modi 
left the group. Madan Lai Modi’s family 
was given the Haryana Distilleries and 
some other units hived off firom Modi 
Spinning. Harmukh Rai's family got flour 
mills in Patiala and Delhi. 


T he latest bout of infighting has sent 
everyone in the family to their 
lawyers to examine the validity of the 
1976 agreement. Gujar Mai’s sons insist 
that it has full binding force as it was 
signed by the entire family. On the other 
hand, K.N. Modi’s sons insist that it is 
not legally binding and that the arbitrator 
appointed under the agreement is now 
dead, and that anyway the agreement 
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has never been fully implemented. The 
other two branches of the family are also 
eagerly waiting for an opportunity to get 
a better deal than they did last time. 

With all these complications it is 
unlikely that any agreement is likely to 
be on the cards in the near future— 
unless the institutions decide to ram it 
through. But it is equally unlikely, as 
positions harden, that the two sides are 
going to be able to w<yk together for 
much longer. Infighting has been ram¬ 
pant in the Modi group for years. And 
the system of dual management under 
which two people—one from each 
branch of the family—are designated 
managing directors in each company is 
tailor-made for conflict. For instance, in 
Modipon, both K. K. Modi and M.K. 
Modi are managing directors. Similarly, 
V.K. Modi and Y. K. Modi are the 
managing directors of Modi Cement, K. 
N. Modi IS the chairman of most of the 
companies though he does not play a 
role in the day-to-day functioning of any 
of them. 

The reality of the dual control system 
is, however, somewhat different fi’om 
the appearance. In actual practice the 
system works rather differently. One 
person plays a dominant role in each i 
company—and in practically all the com¬ 
panies it is the five sons of Gujar Mai 
Modi who have been able to establish 
themselves in commanding positions. In 
Modipon. for instance, it is K. K. Modi 
who IS in actual control. His cousin, 
M.K. Modi, has in fact, in recent 
months, been edged out from the run¬ 
ning of the company. 

In all the other companies too, the 
story is much the same. V. K. Modi is 
the person controlling Modi Tyres and 
also Modi Cement. His cousin Y. K. 
Modi is the second managing director in 
Modi Cement but does not have a say in 
the day-to-day running of the company. 
The only company which is controlled by 
K. N. Modi’s sons is Modi Alkalies and 
Chemicals which has not been very 
profitable till now. 

More important, Giyar Mai’s sons 
control all the big money-spinners of the 
group. K. K. Modi controls Modipon, V. 

K. Modi and B, K, Modi are supposed to 
share control of the extremely profitable 
Modi Rubber. B. K. Modi is also in firm 
control of Modi Xerox which is estab¬ 
lishing a strong potion in the photo¬ 
copier industry. He is also the guiding 
force behind another new high profile 
company—Modi Olivetti—which is 
being started. 

In contrast, K. N. Modi’s son Deven¬ 
der Kumar Modi was quietly eased out 
of Modi Rubber sometime ago. In fact, it 
is Devender, the youngest of K, N. 
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Modi's three sons, who is said to be the 
most restive of the entire family and who 
strongly alleges unfair treatment from 
the other branch of the family. Deven¬ 
der’s argument is that he and his 
brothers have consistently got short¬ 
changed despite the fact that their father 
is the group chairman. Why, Ls argu¬ 
ment runs, should they expect any 
better treatment if anything happens to 
their father. It is only in recent years, 
however, that his brothers have begun 
to swing around to this view. 

The other side argues that nobody has 
been cheated out of anything. On the 
contrary, they point out, it is V, K. Modi 
and B. K, Modi who have emerged as 
the driving forces in the group and who 
are making profits and creating opportu¬ 
nities for ^owth. 

But a division of the group would be a 
complicated and messy affair. One prob¬ 
lem is that there is not as much to share 
as might appear at first glance. Several 
of the Modi companies have been patchy 
performers for quite sometime now. In 
recent years, for instance, only two 
companies—Modi Rubber and Mod- 
ipon—have emerged as consistent 
money-spinners. Also, Modi Xerox is 
likely to be a good performer in the 
future. 

The other companies are indifferent 
performers. Bombay Tyres, the old 
Firestone, has not been rejuvenated 
after its takeover by the group, and last 
year turned in net losses of Rs 20 lakhs. 
Modi Alkalies has lost ever since it 
started production in 1983 and only 
turned in profits of Rs 63 lakhs this year 
for the first time. Two new projects. 
Modi Cement and Bihar Sponge Iron, 
have incurred heavy cost over-runs. 

Worse still is the fact that two of the 
oldest Modi companies, Modi Industries 





Devander K. Modi 

and Modi Spinning, are in the dumps and 
need heavy investment if they are to be 
re\ived. Modi Industnes, the mother 
cornpanv of the group, has languished 
for years and now has an odd bunch of 
product lines including Vanaspati, sugar, 
arc clectiodes, soaps, gases and lan¬ 


terns. The Modis are now making a 
belated attempt to put the company on 
the comeback trail, si^nding almost Rs 
41 crores. But the going is bound to be 
uphill as most of the units are stiU 
working with extremely old equipment 

Modi Spinning, another of the older 
companies of the group, is also swim-^ 
ming against the tide. Between 1982 and 
1986 the company racked up losses of 
Rs 22 crores. The company has strug¬ 
gled back into the black this year with 
marginal profits. 

But there are going to be additional 
complications hampering any efforts at 
arbitration. The ori^nal 1976 agreement 
was never fully implemented As a 
result, the families of the other two 
brothers—Madan Lai and Harmukh 
Rai—still sit on some of the company 
boards. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
family will be able to settle their differ¬ 
ences over the next few months. Or, 
whether the financial institutions will 
once again have to step into the ring to 
keep the scions of the family from each 
other's throats. 

Paran BalakHshnan/ZVair D0IM 


NON-RESIDENT INDIANS 


Sethia's sle azy ca sh cow 

The Holland Hotel may be a source of embarrassment for the 
New York administration, but to Rajendra Sethia it provides 
$2 million in pocket-money a year 


O n 42nd Street in Manhattan, two 
fur>ongs from the sex-shops and 
sleaze of Times Square in New York, 
stands a grimy, forbidding 21-storey 
building. This is the Holland Hotel, a 
dingy chawl which is home to 178 
homeless families. The dty, state and 
federal governments collectively pay 
upto $3,000 (Rs 40,000) a month as rent 
for each of the hoteKs 285 rooms. And 
the man who pulls in an annual estimated 
profit of $3 million (Rs 3.9 crores) on 
annual revenues of $6 million (Rs 7.8 
crores) from this misery is none other 
than the man who found a place in the 
Guinness Book of World Records as the 
world's biggest bankrupt: Rsijendra 
Singh Sethia of Esal Conunodities fame. 

Non-resident Indians in America could 
well have done without this latest evi¬ 
dence of their vaunted business acumen. 
The last few weeks have seen a steady 
stream of reports in the print media and 
on television about coitions at the 


Holland, and mayor Edward Koch’s 
administration, constantly under fire for 
its treatment of the problems of the 
homeless in New York, have been 
pushed into setting up a task force to 
investigate and remedy those condi¬ 
tions. 

The man-on-the-spot, in more senses 
than one, is Rai^it Ghura, Sethia's 
brother-in-law. His management firm 
runs the hotel and pays him a salary of 
$3(X),0(X) (Rs 39 lakhs) a year from the 
proceeds. He lives in the Hamptons area 
of Long Island, the most expensive in 
the USA. Despite this, Ghura, recently 
shown fleeing a probing TV camera and 
reporter in his $30.(X)0 (Rs 3.9 lakhs) 
limousine on American TV, has claimed 
that the Holland doesn't make any 
money any longer after rent cuts last 
year. Independent assessors dispute 
this, saying that though the hotel 
charges the market rates of regular 
hotels in the area, it is run like a South 
Bronx slum. A hotel industry executive 
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Rtejendra Stethia (centra): Is ths bankrupt minting monoy? 


has said that the hotel's margins are 
probably twice those of the industry as a 
whole. Any book loss in that case, say 
investigators, is very suspicious and 
deserves a closer look. The investiga¬ 
tions today into the Holland s affairs 
range from a police inquiry into drug 
deahng on its premises to tracing the 
trail of profits which are said to be 
fiinneUed to Sethia through an offshore 
company. 

The story began in 1982 when Sethia 
was still Imown as a go-getter, and 
bankruptcy, scandal and jail were sha¬ 
dows in the future. For $3.3 million, 
Sethia and Ghura bought the Holland 
Hotel, then a hourly-rates hangout for 
hookers and their clients. In 1983, 
Ghura struck gold in a deal with the city 
administration: the hotel would be con¬ 
verted into a welfare housing facility, a 
supposedly temporary refuge foi the 
hundreds of poverty-stricken homeless 
families who come to the Big Apple for 
work. The government would pay the 
rents- So, the Holland became one of 
60-odd welfare hostelries in New York. 

The housing situation in New York is 
desperate: two years ago, there were 
2,400 homeless families, today there are 
close to 5,000, and the administration 
was and is determined to keep them off 
the streets. In their hurry to clinch the 
I deal with the Holland, city officials 
dispensed with the usual formalities such 
as meeting the hotel's owners and 
inspecting the premises before signing 
the contract 

But city officials soon realised ^t^ 
they had made a bad deal. In fret, it is 
i arguable if the deal was good for any¬ 
body but Sethia. The tloUand Hotel is a 


hell-hole where, among other unfortun¬ 
ates, 366 children live in vermin-infested 
rooms, barricaded in fear against drug- 
peddlers and goondas who freely roam 
the hallways. Stories abound about its 
everyday horrors: about a couple who 
fell against unlatched lift doors during a 
fight and plunged 11 stories to a messy 
death. About four-year-olds who buy 
crack from obliging pushers and inject 
themselves in full view of the security 
guards. About callous guards who warn 
visitors that they will not be responsible 
for their life if the visitors enter. 3he 
guards' main job appears to be to block 
attempts by photographers and repor¬ 
ters to take pictures of the hotel and talk 
to Its residents. 

In the four years that the hotel has 
been operated by Ghura and his minions, 
it has been cited for more than 2,600 
violations of various city apartment and 
health codes, ranging from broken lifts 
to missing fee-extinguishers. On one 
occasion, it was fined $75,000 (Ks 9.75 
lakhs). It has consistently ignored court 
orders to correct the violations and 
improve the security. What is more, 
Ghura's management company was 
cited for not paying $500,000 (Rs 65 
lakhs) in back taxes related to the hotel’s 
operations. 

Although Ghura claims—through his 
lawyers, for he is not available to 
reporters—that the hotel has been run¬ 
ning at a loss in recent months because 
of lowered rents, Sethia, in an interview 
to a New York newspaper, personally 
acknowledged that he had niade $4 
million from the Holland. “At first,'' 
Sethia told the reporter in his sumptuous 
suite in New Delhi's Maurya Sheraton, 


j ‘1 thought lliis welfare business was just 
I a flash in the pan. it wasn’t the best kind 
i of business but as far as I was concerned 
I I w^asii't about to i(X)k a gift horse in the 
I mouth " 

I Mayor Koch, lor his part, has vowed 
I to clean the place up. Hence the task 
j force. But the most interesting part of 
i the atfair has turned oul to be the money 
} trail that links the Holland to Sethia, The 
I bote! is c>wnefi by a firm headed by 
I Setliia; but just before he went bankrupt 
I Setlua leased the firm to Ghura— 
an obvi(»us device to protect this cash 
cow from the liquidators. American and 
Indian investigators also allege that two- 
thirds of the profits of $3 million are 
channelled to a company on the Carib- 
; bean island of Curacao, the Brantingham 
! Corporation, w luch the authorities feel is 
I sending the money on to Sethia. In any 
I case. $2 million would be gixxl pocket- 
I money for the free-spending alleged 
swindler. 

The story of the Holland Hotel doesn't 
end with the social or the monetary 
scandal. Sethia and Ghura probably saw 
the hotel as a good long-term invest¬ 
ment because the Times Square area is 
I slated for upscale redevelopment, High- 
I rise, high-priced apartment buildings 
j have already come up a few buildings 
! dowTi from the Holland. A whole row of 
I sex-shops will tk^tom down in the next 
I few' yf**irs lo ojuke way for spanking new 
office buildings. Even as the stink from 
the decrepit old buildings grows daily, its 
potential value grows monthly. If and 
when they sell it off, Sethia and Ghura 
stand to make a considerable return on 
their original investment four years ago. 

0—pm Arora/Mtfir York 
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The grounded 

Swami 

Whh the death of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
Dhirendra Brahmachari lost his mentor 
and his political clout. Since then his empire 

has been crumbling 
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I n the fading sunlight, his was a 
ghostly figure moving around 
among the debris and inspecting 
the rusted chassis. What had once 
been an impressive parking lot 
ined with shining Toyotas, mobile 
■nedical vans and trucks had been re¬ 
duced to a junkyard. One of the auto- 
Tiobile mechanics approached the sur¬ 
veyor of the wrecks, pleading the case 
)f a dilapidated Mahindra jeep: “Sir, 
ihould I send this jeep for servicing.^ At 
ittle cost it can become motorable 
igain.“ The Flying Swami, Dhirendra 
drahmachari, reacted sharply: “No. You 
ry and change the tyres of the jeep. I 
rill drive it myself and decide.” He then 
vent across to speak to the employees 
vhose files had been thrown out of their 
iffices when the sudden demolition of 
his property began the same morning. 
Till the demolition is over you sit on the 
iwns. Then you can shift into the 
ospital barracks.” he advised. 

Much of Dhirendra Brahmachari’s 
mpire is today a wasteland. With the 
eath of Mrs Gandhi, he lost his mentor 
nd his political clout. Today, he spends 
is time settling disputes with the gov- 
mment and complainmg about p^ti- 
ms. 
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No shelter for Brahmachari’s airplanes 


F rom 21 December, the term 
‘Flying Swami’ might not be suit¬ 
able for Dhirendra Brahmachari any¬ 
more. On that date, the five-year 
exclusive lease of a hangar framed for 
^ him by the National Aii^rts Author¬ 
ity (NAA), expires. It was in Decern- 
ber 1982 that the high-fljang con¬ 
fident of Mrs Indira Gandhi t^carne 
the only private owner of a hangar in 
Delhi's SaHarjung Ain^rt. While the 
eight other hangars in the airport 
belonged to government depart¬ 
ments like the NAA and the DGCA 
(Directorate General of Civil Avia¬ 
tion), the rule-book was forgotten 
when Brahmachari’s Domier, Cessna 
and Beechcraft Bonanza were 
wheeled under the cover of the only 
privately-constructed hangar in the 
airport. Brahmachari personally su¬ 
pervised the construction of the Rs 
1-crore hangar, which was completed 
in the record time of one month. 

With Brahmachari's political ambi¬ 
tions grounded, even the Safdaijung 
Airport has become out of bpunds for 
him. None of the three aircraft own¬ 
ed by Brahmachari have been air¬ 
borne for two years and Apam 
Ashram is engaged in arbitration with 
the NAA over the prized half-acre 
, plot on which the hangar is built. 
While the NAA is demanding the 
hangar with the ex|}iry of the lease 
benod^ Brahmachari has written to 
the NAA that he is willing to release 


them and you can write that,” was the 
only thing he was willing to say when 
approached about the reported uniest 
among the ashram employees and the 
charges pending against him with the 
government. Why was he demolishing 
the buildings without the pennission of 
the government? “1 can do as 1 will here. 
It does not matter if the goveniment 
funds these institutes,” he said. I'he 
only persons over whom the once- 
powerful yogi can exercise his authonty 
are his lOO-odd employees. He warns 
them that their services would be ter¬ 
minated if they approach the press or 
make their grievances public. 

Ever since the Rajiv Gandhi govern¬ 
ment came to power there has been a 
slow decline m the status of the yogi. His 
heady days of power—when he was a 
daily visitor at the Prime Minister's 
residence—are over and no longer do 

cabinet ministers fawn over the man 

. 


the land but would shift the hangar to 
some other land he owns—possibly 
in Silokhera. 

Brahmachari will, no doubt, con¬ 
test the eviction notice but among 
the two parties it is the NAA which is 
on firmer legal ground, llie 150x 150 
sq. feet piece of land was rented out 
to Brahmachari for an annual rent of 
Rs 69,000 in 1982 and the sum was 
subsequently increased to the pre¬ 
sent figure of Rs 1,77,000 sometime 
in 1986. Brahmachari, in turn, sub-let 
his hangar to the Helicopter (Corpora¬ 
tion of India (HCl) at an annual rent of 
around Rs 3 lakhs. 

In the meantime, the ministry of 
home affairs placed a ban on all 
private aircraft flying from the airport 
and one of the clauses in the eviction 
notice sent to Brahmachari was that 
the hangar could not be utilised by 
him since no private take-offs were 
aUowed. Besides, the NAA wanted 
to rent out the hangar to the HCl 
themselves and had an offer of 
around Rs 7 lakhs from them—four 
times what they were receiving from 
Messrs Apama Ashram. 

Perhaps, it is in his correspond¬ 
ence with the NCC that Brahmachari 


E ver since the Rajiv Gaiidhi_ 
^vemment came to j^wer 
there has been a slow 
decline in the status ol Uiey^ His 
heady days of power—when lie was 
a daily visitor at the hime Mihistei^ 
residence-are over and no Ibngtf 
^ cabinet ministers fawn over Hie 
man who had easy access to the 
inmates of 1, ^darjui^ Road 


who had easy access to the inmates of 1, 
Safdanung Road. Appart*ntly, it is only 
with the help of the minister of state for 
health and family welfare, Saroj Kha- 
parde, that Brahmachari has been able 
to keep his head above the swirling 
controversies that threaten to 6rovm 
him, and to survive the change in 
fortunes. 

The empire which Dhirendra 


has come closest to an admission of 
his sorry state. In his reply to letter 
No. 87/2200-03/87 which informs hiih 
that his lease will not be renewed, 
Brahmachari admits that “financial 
constraints and other unavoidable 
circumstances" have forced him to 
abandon flying and prevented him 
from maintaining his aircraft. 
Brahmachari has also pleaded that he 
is in the process of repairing one of 
his planes and would like to shift his 
liangar and return the flat piece of 
land he rented from the NAA in 1982. 

ITie safeguard for the NAA in this 
case, one senior official informs, is 
clause 18 of the agreement signed 
with Brahmachari which provides the 
NAA the option of purchasing ail 
structures and buildings on the land 
in case the licence is not renewed. In 
the latest notice to Brahmachari the 
NAA says, “Since permission for 
demolition cannot be given, the han¬ 
gar has to be sold to the grantor..." 

The NAA is now waiting for details 
of cost of construction of the hangar 
and are willing to pay back the Rs 1 
crore spent by Brahmachari five 
years ago. If the hang^ is confis¬ 
cated, then Brahmachan will have to 
find a new shelter for his planes. But 
unless he repairs the grounded air¬ 
craft and renews their airworthiness 
certificates, they—like many other 
things of his empire—will be reduced 
to scrap. 


Brahmachari had built after coming into 
contact with Mrs Gandhi in 1957 is 
crumbling. The first time Brahmachari 
became embroiled in a controversy was 
when the Shiva Gun Factory in Jammu, 
which began licensed assembly of guns 
when Zail Singh was home minister, was 
raided on the orders of Jammu and 
Kashmir chief minister, Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah, and it was discovered that 600 
Spanish guns had been assembled there. 
Though he was able to renew the 
licence, the arms venture was never 
really very profitable again. Finally, in 
August this year,*Brahmachari informed 
the Jammu and Kashmir government 
that he was in the process of winding up 
operations. 

Likewise, another prized project of 
Brahmachari has also come to naught— 
the Aparna Video Studio in Gurgaon has 
been lying unused for some time now. 
When Bhiyan Lai was the chief minister 
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I of Haryana, Brahmachari submitted a 
j proposal for building an amusement park 
I in land between Sohna and Ohnsi vil- 
I lages. The deal could not be pulled off 
j and the Swami had to be content with 
acquiring around 95 acres of land—the 
Silokhera property—where he built his 
Apama Video Studio. The Silokhera 
village came up within nine kilometres of 
the Delhi-Gurgaon link road and the 
construction was subsequently marked 
unauthorised by the Town and Country 
Planning Department. Also, the 22,000- 
square feet helipad which Brahmachari 
built was declared illegal. 

Ignoring the show-cause notices sent 
to him, Brahmachari managed to get 
electricity and water connections and 
generator sets for his studio. Soon | 
equipment imported for making video 
films on yogd began to be used fur 
filming the serial, Hum Lug. (Fcjr sh(X3t’ 
ing one episode Apama Studio edint^ci 
Rs 25,000). But that has been the only j 
major production of the studio and the j 
equipment has been lying unused for i 
months now. Today, what was proposed 
to have been a Disneyland is faanland. 
However, Brahmachari comes there 
almost everyday in his Mercedes to 
supervise the ten-acre garlic fann. Re¬ 
ports one of the members of the pan- 
chayat of Silokhera village, '‘While 
teaching yoga the Swami is critical of tlie | 
consumption of garlic. But still he has I 
spent Rs 1.25 lakhs for the seeds here. ” | 

It is back in Delhi at his G(jle Market I 
office that Brahmachan is facing the | 
heaviest fire. In that building complex | 
are the three premier yoga institutes of I 
the country run by Dhirendra | 
Brahmachari. The Central Research In- | 
stitute for Yoga was set up in 1975 and | 
has received over Rs 1 crore as grant t 
from the health mimstiy. There are j 
more than 15 yoga research projects j 
which are funded by the institute of | 
which Brahmachari is founder director. 
The second institute, the Central Coun¬ 
cil of Research in Yoga and Naturopathy, 
was established around the same periixl 
and has financed 40 research projects on 
yoga and alternative medicine. 
Brahmachari is the managing trustee of 
the third organisation, the Vishwayatan 
Yogashram, which was established in 
1953 as a private trust but was also 
taken under the government’s wing in 
1977. In all, the three yoga institutes 
receive a grant of Rs 20-30 laklis 
annually and are the principal training 
and research centres for the subjects in 
India. 

As a result of the duplication of 
authority in the autonomous yet govem- 
ment-fiinded bodies, Brahmachari is fac¬ 
ing accusations of administrative and j 
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financial mismanagement. Initially, the 
charges were nebulous and the ashram 
siaffers hesitant to voice their discon¬ 
tent. Hut now matters have come to a 
head. In fact, an imminent take-over of 
the yoga institutes is being discussed in 
health ministry circles, though the direc¬ 
tor IS putting up a spinted battle for 
retaining control. 

I'or the first time m the history of 
these (jiganisations, agitations and dhar- 
nas are being held against Brahmachari 
and his nunu^is who run the research 
centres. Some senior employees main¬ 
tain that with the pressure from the 
ministry, Brahmachari is attempting to 
bifurcate the Central Research Institute 
and the Vishwayatan Yogashram since 
some offices of the research institute 
have come up on the land of the 
yogashram, which is Brahmachari's pri¬ 
vate property. 

I'he autocratic manner in which 
Brahmachari is ninning these institutes 
IS detailed in a nine-page letter the 
employees have jointly written to the 
Prime Minister. In it, they complain that 
working under an ‘‘authoritarian, illiter¬ 
ate director our condition is worse than 
slaves’*. The letter alleges that 
Brahmachari has been misleading Parlia¬ 
ment by fabricating annual reports and 
was, in fact, spending only two per cent 
of the grant sanctioned by the health 
ministry. In violation of the Central Civil 






Services (CCS) rules, irregular app(Wt- 
ments have been made and the setvices 
of as many as 40 employees beep 
terminated without reason since 1980. 

It was Rajiv Gandhi who had last year 
instructed the health ministry to initiate 
an enquiry into the functioning of the 
yoga institutes, but nothing has been 
heard of the reports since then. A senior 
health ministry official says that after 
receiving allegations of misappropriation 
and bungling, they have started five 
enquiries against Brahmachari. The en¬ 
quiry committee looking into reports of 
hinds of one institute being siphoned into 
another and government grants being 
used for Brahmachari's private ventures 
was headed by J. R. Das, retired chief 
controller of accounts of the health 
ministry, and J. Surin, retired deputy 
secretary. 

The health ministry, however, has not 
been able to pin down or convict 
Brahmachari on any allegation so far. 
Explains an official, this is because the 
committee reports which have been 
tabled before them have only made 
vague allegations against Brahmachari, 
but no instance of "substantial mis¬ 
appropriation" has been exposed. "If our 
charges against the director are whim¬ 
sical he can go to court against the 
government allegations. We have come 
across irreg^rities and impropriety but 
not a single instance of financial bungling 
for which we can hang him." 

In the absence of a prima facie case, 
the official says, they cannot make any 
changes in the top administration of the 
yoga institutes. To oust Dhirendra 
Brahmachari from his positions of au¬ 
thority a majority of the trustees of the 
yogashram and members on the board of 
the two other institutes will have to vote 
against him. At the moment, he said, 
whenever the ministry c.alled in the 
director for having flouted a particular 
CCS rule, the yogi is full of apologies and 
all humility. 

Meanwhile, the harassed or displaced 
employees have taken their cases to 
court S^risingly, to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of junior employees whom he did 
not pay for months, Brahmachan has 
hired the services of D. D, Thakur, 
retired chief justice of tlie J and K High 
Court- 

Besides the talk of his "shady deals" 
in yoga institutes there are njmours 
that Brahmachari has links with smug¬ 
glers in Bombay. But despite the allega¬ 
tions, Mrs Gandhi’s spiritual guide re¬ 
mains undaunted. The Shah Commission 
of enquiry got nothing on him. Will the 
present government be able to pin down 
the master manipulator.^ 
mtu MidNmwtMM 
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Now you can go 
adventurous with the 
sari, too. Zandra 
Rhodes shows how 

T he sari hBs gone punk, thanks to 
fashion designer Zandra Rhodes. 
With pearls, tassels, ^ariand semi¬ 
precious stones, Rhodes jazzed up the 
gorgeous silk and brocade saris and 
displayed them at a glittering fashion 
show at the Oberoi in Bombay. There 
was nothing traditional about the saris, 
except perhaps its original format. As 
one model after another took the cat- 
walk, displaying the brilliant-coloured 
saris with their striking pallavs, they did 
not fail to evoke a reaction from the 
audience comprising businessmen, 
socialites, andjounialists. 

The reactions ranged from "dis¬ 
astrous'' to “well-she-has-given-us- 
ideas-about-what-can-be-done-to- 
the- sari\ However, another 
invitee to the Zandra Rhodes' 

"world premiere" was not as 
impressed. Said she, "One 
could get all this at 
Mohamedali Road in 


Bombay." AvS Biba MacLellan, a visiting, 
journalist representing the London- 
based magazine, Libaas, said, "Inhere 
was too much of razzle-dazzle, but it was 
tasteful in colour and design, structured 
and layered in a very disciplined way. 
Zandra controlled it by having all the 
razzle and dazzle only on the paZ/av and 
borders. She has not gone mad with it. 
She has glamorised what we all take for 
granted in a sari ." ^ 

But despite this, some of Rhodes' 
creations did not fail to shock. Rhodes 
even tried to create the 1920s Western 
look in a sari by adorning it with 
feathers. In another rust-coloured extra¬ 
vaganza she created the Manhattan 
skyline on its pallav, complete with the 
Statue of Liberty! 

'fhe dazzling show and the glittering 
saris couldn't, however, conceal the 
behind-the-scenes drama which has 
been going on between the hosts of 
Rhodes' show, the Oberoi, and its 
arch-rival, the Taj. Last year, when the 
Taj group brought fashion nioghul Pierre 
Cardin to town, it stole the limelight with 
the announcement that it would go into 
collaboration with Cardin and have a 
Maxim’s in Bombay. 'ITiough the plans 
never did materialise, the Oberoi group 
has been looking for ways to get into the 
"international" act, and chose Zandra 
Rhodes and her fashion show for its first 
major international event. 

In fact, after the fashion show, the 
Oberoi management also announced that 
it would allow those present at the show 
to bid for one sari, touted as the 
extravaganza's piece de resistance. The 
proceeds would go for drought relief. 

But the announcement was greeted with 
a hushed silence. After a short bre^ 
during which the guests were served 
drinks, the sari was put up for auction 
and sold for Rs 30,000, or so claims the 
Oberoi management. 

No one is quite sure as to who the 
bidder was. One guest said that shq Had 
even seen some of the Oberoi staff * 
bidding for it. And as another pointed .. .. 
WL ‘'Surely they don't expect us ttf bid " 
for a sarifor Rs 50,000, when it is not 
even tax deductiblef'^But the Tai- 
Oberoi rivalry is by no means over udili J 
the Zandra Rhodes show. This was 
merely the first round and the Taj has V, 
already begun the second round by . 
successfully getbpg the world renowned: 
Christie's to hola an art auction in 
Bombay. Oberoi too, not to be outdone; ^ 
w3tbe sponsoring the world premiers 
||^)atiest MerchanMvoiy fyin and 
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TN groom: ViKnimcAtya 


"More people care for a royal wedding 
than care about the fall of the govern’ 
went... 

—Walter Bagehot 

S o Chitrangada, princess of Gwalior, 
married Vikramaditya, prince of 
Jammu and Kashmir, and they lived 
happily ever after. Or did they? The 
future will provide the answer to that 
question. But if there were any ques¬ 
tions about the appeal of fairy tales in 
this age of crude, impoverish^ reality, 
then this wedding has answered tliem 
with a thumping affirmative. 

In a sudden throw-back to the days of 
(eudar splendour, maharajas and mahar- 
anis. fabulous jewels and aari-embroi- 
d^ed clothes, silver-plated carriages and 
swanky Mercedes cars—all paraded 
themselves amc^ the and music 
of festive Gwalkx. Did the common 
people of drou^t^stricken Madhya 
Pradesh rise; up in arms agaiitst this 
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The hrkle: ChHrangads 
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(Clockwise from top left) The 
marriage being solemnised; 
Madhavrao Scindia and Karan 
Singh; the baraat arrives at the 
illuminated Jai Vilas palace; 
Viiaye Scindia at the ceremony; 

VIkramaditya arrives at the 
bride's place in a silver-plated 
carriage; VIkramaditya displays 
his gem-studded sword while 
brother Ajay looks on; 
Madhavrao Scindia and Karan 
Singh acknowledge the 
greetings of the people as the 
marriage procession passes 
through the streets of (Awalior 
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sumptuous display of wealth and power? 
On the contrary, they lined up, 35,000- 
strong. to watch the glittering proces¬ 
sion of baraatis, waited patiently in the 
rain while the marriage ceremony was 
being conducted on the mandap de¬ 
signed by Rajiv ‘Apna Utsav' Sethi, and 
when the bride and the groom let their 
eyes meet in the first ritual exchange of 
glances under the red veil, they folded 
their hands in reverence. 

The fairy tale, reportedly, had been 
cooking for several years. I'hough the 
parents have pretended that this was a 
match arranged by them, the groom has 
indicated otherwise. Two days before 
the event, Vikramaditya admitted, *‘Of 
course I fell in love with her first. That 
Chitrangada belonged to a compatible 
royal family was only an advantage." 
The advantage is a matrimonial connec¬ 
tion of perfect parity. Both Gwalior and 
Kashmir are among the five royal fami¬ 
lies of India that the Bntish gave the 
honour of a 21-gun salute. 

The 23-year-oId prince, who is a 
graduate of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, met his lady love at the 
bedside of her father who was laid up 
with a broken leg. The romance pro¬ 
ceeded apace, with walks in the rose 
garden, encounters at stately gatherings 
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Af^ry-tale 

wedding 



As the royal baraat 
arrived in the midst of 
the gathering of the 
royal clans (probably 
the last of the century), 
treacherous time rolled 
back, and for one 
evening in Gwaiior the 
spectacle of ancient 
glory became more 
important than the 
spectators 


and the more flexible exchanges of the 
badminton court. The day the prince 
knew he had won his lady, he decided 
upon his wedding gift for her: a stallion 
named Mubarak. 

And mubarak it has been for them all 
the way. The royal couple had no 
problems winning over their respective 
parents, even though they belong to 
opposing political camps. As the Union 
minister for railways and a close con¬ 
fidant of Rajiv Gandhi, Madhavrao Scin- 
dia could hardly be a soulmate to the 
chairman of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Dr Karan Singh. But then where would 
feudalism be without a little feuding? So 
the differences were smoothed over, 
and the rival politicians decided to play 
the part of genial royal fathers to perifec- 
lion. 

True, in spile of Scindia’s persua¬ 
sions, the Prime Minister stayed away, 
just as a lot of other Congress(I) VIPs 
did. True, there were the eminent 
citizens of Gwalior who demonstrated 
their disapproval of this expensive affair 
when the after-effects of drought were 
still visible. But the presence of many 
other stars—Indian and foreign—includ¬ 
ing Nusli Wadia, added splendour to the 
Gwalior night. 
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(Top to bottom) Thg royal 
ooupla laavbia lha potapa 
af ta r tt > a wad dl n p ; ogaata of 
bonour Karan dmgn with 
Karooti AbdtiiMi and 
ihai^ aiiigh. Mahwa)B 0^ 
Jalpiir;NuaiiWadla withtila 
wWaand m othar at tha 
aaramony 
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SUNDAY SPECIAtt 



Midhavrio Scindia bidding hla daughtar farawall at tha dotl ewmony: and of tha fairy tala 


^ -- 

O f the erstwhile royal families of 
India* Scindia is believed to be the 
I second richest, after the Nizam of 
. Hyderabad. The wealth of the Do^as of 
Kashmir is not negligible either. 

I Together, they managed to produce a 
1 spectacle which may not have been the 
“greatest show on earth”, but which will 
certainly not be outdone in a hurry. As 
Rajiv Sethi commented, “Scindia has, 
as it were, upset the applecart. He has 
gone back to some rituals and traditions 
which his elders may have forgotten.” 
Added Iqbal Mohammed Khan, the 
Nawab of Palanpur, “A wedding like this 
can never take place again. It is as if the 
princely families still rule.” 
i And indeed as the royal baraat arrived 
in the midst of the gathering of the royal 
[ clans (probably the last of the century), 
treacherous time rolled back, and for 
one evening in Gwalior the spectacle of 
ancient glory became more important 
than the spectators. A single elephant 
led the procession followed by three 
silver-plated horse-drawn carriages. 
There was the young prince wearing the 
gold and red shenvani which had ^been 
his father's wedding dress. In his hands 
was a gem-studded sword, round his 
neck were strings of Basra pearls below 
a diamond necklace. The pidce de resist¬ 
ance was the diamond and gold brooch 
pinned to his saa/a, though a close 
competitor was the sapphire and di¬ 
amond brooch his brother wore. 

The jewels on display, however, were 
only a minuscule portion of the Kashmiri 
hoard. As Vikramaditya had told Sunday 
in Delhi, “Most of our jewels are in court 
custody. It is only a matter of time 
before we get them back.” According to 
I S. K. Khandari, the family lawyer who is 
I handling the Kashmir jewels case, and 
was also a member of the haraat, the 
family baubles are worth more than Rs 
1,(XX) crores. 

As for the wedding feast, only a 
privileged few were invited to partake of 
it. The rest had to be satisfied with 
cardamom tea. Given the exigencies of 
the drought, the host felt ^liged to 
serve a non-cereal meal. This delectable 
concoction was produced by the chefs of 
the Maurya Group of Hotels after 
months of research. Pew guests could 
fi^e out that the “Dudiya Chandini 
Biryani” contained not white grains of 
rice but carefully cooked grated cheese, 
that the naans were made from 
haara fridt flour, that the final delight 
consisted of pureed cherries as well as 
cherries flamhed in brandy to mate up 
for the absence of sugar. 

Of course every fairy tale has to have 
its bad fairy. In this case the role was 
played by Atjun Singh, &fadhavrao Sdn-^ 


dia's political rival. Despite his own 
feudal background and the incredible 
ostentation with which marriages have 
been celebrated in his family, Arjun 
Singh has done his best to “sabotage” 
the Scindia wedding through hostile 
publicity. He invited journalists, offered 
to arrange accommodation for them in 
crowded Gwalior, and even proffered his 
own concocted newscopy to those who 
could not get information on their own. 



Of the erstwhile royal 
families of India, 
Scindia is believed to 
be the second richest, 
after the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The wealth 
oftheDograsof 
Kashmir is not 
negligible eittier 


But when has the bad fairy ever 
triumphed in a fairy tale? The 21 pundits 
concluded their two-hour ceremony, the 
knot was safely tied, and the “mahiuraja” 
of Gwalior embraced his daughter and 
wept affecting tears as he took her to 
the waiting limousine for the doH cere¬ 
mony. Scindia's heir-apparent, the 17- 
year-old Jyotiraditya, ^ally closed the 
car doors as the tearful family members 
stood watching. 

For the people of Gwalior the celebra¬ 
tions continued through the following 
two days of the lagan. The bride and the 
groom were driven around the city of 
Gwalior and the surrounding villages for 
communal viewing. And the viewers 
responded as they never had—^not even 
when Madhavrao Schindia had got mar¬ 
ried in 1964. 

Finally, the show is over. The music, 
the lights, the bands, the processions— 
all have vanished into thin air. The 
replete readers of the Indian media have 
heaved a sigli of relief. But for the men 
and women of Gwalior—some of whom 
even took away pinches of earth from 
the wedding ground as a sacred memen¬ 
to—the memory of this event may weU 
grow into legend, and light fireworks in 
the mind during dark years to come. 

CNtrttoB an s fi eewitKtwport^ 
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SUNDAY ESSAY 


FAIRFAX 


Y'' 


Whose and for 
what principle? 


f you go by what the press says, you might 
be for^ven for thinking that the Hiakkar- 
Nataraian Commission’s (TNC) main find-, 
ing is that V.P. Sin^ compromised India’s 
security by hiring a foreign detective 
agepcy. Admittedly, this subject does appear in 
the h^t—^and possibly weakest—section of the 
ThaklW-Natarajan Report (TNR) when the 
learned justices ii^t some passion into their 
pachydermal prose by going on about the evil 
CIA and its probable machinations. Their 
daim-r-valid, up to a point—is that it is foolish to 
tfire a foreign detective agency without checking 
on its antecedents as these could, conceivably, 
he sbniewhat dubious. Sadly, their lordship 
then break the back of their own point with sudi 
g^tuitous overkill that lesser mortals may 
wonder if the section in question was dictated 
after reading Spycatcher and Vat in quick 
succession aid then having dinner, three nights 
in a row, with Russy Kamqia. 

But this is hardly the commission’s main 
finding. Its report is primarily con«med with 
something else: working out*, who hired Fairfax 
and why. Its tonclusions-backed by some fairly 
impressive circumstantial evidence—recmi- 
struct the fpltowing sequence: 

1. The Indian Express (of whose proprietor, 
Bombay Dyeing’s Nusli Wadia is a close friend) 
launches an attack on Wadia’s rival, Dhirubhai 
Ambani’s Refisnce Industries. 

2. The Ejqpiiess’s man of many hats, S. Guru- 
murdiy, and proprietor, R.N. (joenka himself, 
start feedktg anti-Reliance information to'Bhure 
Lai, the director of enforcement. 

3. Lai passes tins informatkm on to his subordin¬ 
ates for further action while the Express con¬ 
tinues its campaign. 

4. Gurumutthy and Bhure Lai discuss the 
posdbility of hi^ a detective agency abroad to 
dig up more dirt 

3 . GuruniurrnyidKmesBhtfi^Ld, tdls him he’s 
found such an figency. and. fotroduces him to 
NUdiael Hershiinan at Taj. (For 

reascms that are not aKogethiH' dear, Herdunan 
calls himself Dr Harris, awanttng hiniseR eiriiw 
an honorary PhD dr a bogus medical (tegree in 
the process). 

6. Waiifia happens—doubtleu. smtpty because of 

one of those little coincidences diat defenmng 
lawyers find so us^il—to be at the atline hotel 
a$ Hershman at the same time. ‘ < 

7. Bhure Ld ffies to Amednrandtt^atxmniM^ 


Hw 

TInkkahNatirajan 
report brings out 
howCkimmiirihyran 
cirdei-pratiois 
ovoiH-aroiiiMithe 
hapless Bhure Lil 


by Fairfax staff on a couple of sleuthing expe<S- 
tions. 

8. Despite this appearance of activity, Fairfox 
finds nothing of any consequence. 

9. The appointment of Hershman becomes a 
subject of public controversy in March, I%7. 
Fairfax is subsequently fired 

10. The Express turns viciously anti-Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. V.P. Sin^ quits the government. (This is 
not specifically mentioned in the TNR but fcdlows^ 
naturally from this sequence.) 

T hose who support the Indian Express hi its 
present campaign against Rsyiv Gandhi argue 
that they are fighting the good fi^t and that ffieir 
battle is one of principle. But whose fig^t and for 
what principle.^ The TNR makes clear what has 
long teen suspected: the ori^s of this crisis lie 
in Ramnath Goenka and Nusli Wadia’s obsesskm 
with Dhirubhai Ambani and Reliance. Finally, it is 
only a fight for inter-corporate supremacy and 


HI4BLY POCITICAC 
REfoAT-C/l5r(N6 
A5f6RSlOA/5 oy 
7N6 CIA! 
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the [»iiiciple inv^ed has more to do \^itlf 
polyester profits than with anyth^g else. If aD 
that the Express says is true then perhaps 
DhiniMiai Axnbani a a loathsome racketeer, but 
somewhere along the fine, Goenka's megaloma¬ 
nia and obsesaveness seem to have oversha¬ 
dowed afl other considerations. ("When this 
Printis Minister would not act against Reliance. I 
was forced to drop my hopes for him," the old 
boy let slip in an honest moment to the New 
York Tones.) Because Rajiv would not help 
nobble Ambani at Goenka’s behest, Cfoenka 
resolved to push him out and replace him with 
the more co-operative V.P. ahgh. 

And yet, could the head of any government 
posnUy have gone afong with the adventures of 
the Wtdia-Gbenka-Gunimurthy combine, re¬ 
gardless of how crooked Ambani mi^t have 
been? The TTIR shows how the entire enforce¬ 
ment dire^orate became no more tiuin plasticine 
in Wadia’s well-manicured fingers, as he manipu¬ 
lated it into fighting his war for him. It shows 
how Gunimurthy ran circles—pretzels even— 
around the haple^ Bhure Lai, causing him to 
(dedge the authority of the government of India 
to one faction in an inter-corporate battle. Could 
any responsible politician have let this go on and 
watched India become south Asia’s answer to a 
banana republic—a polyester democracy? 

Bhure 1^’s defenders now claim that he was a 
shrewd tactician, playing one side off against the 
other. But even a cursory glance at die sequ- 
eiKe of events that led him to dance into 
Hershman’s outstretdied arms reveals that he 
more misguided than Machiavellian. The 
picture that emerges is of a bumpkin playing at 
being James Bond. Secret meetings in parks, 
rendezvous in deluxe hotels jet-trips across the 
world and orders that are too sensitive to ever 
bn committed to paper lest Smersh or Spectre 
have a doubfe-ag^ on the scene. 

V P. Singh’s only articulate re^nse to the 
■TNR—once Itis statements are shorn of 
their rhetoric and legalese—has been that the 
commissioo did not say oiough about eccmomic 
offenders. And though, this was perhaps outside 
TNC's tmms of reference, it might prc^tabiy 
have devoted its last sectkm to tax-dodgers aid 
PERA-violators ccmsidering that it went on 
anyway, such tiresome lei^gth about the wily 
ajid its widc^ strategems. 

. But the must know that his position fe 
easentiaOty hi^ow. Because the TNC did not 
sqpectfcaBy hiy into eccmomic offenders does not 
meatH-as he has teied to suggest—that it 
defended them or regarded them as kmnune 
frooi ptesecution, 

h die prSvaifeig etiticd climate hi mdtich 
in^strialista treat the tax laws as a bad joke and 
Credit Suisse as their very own piggy-bank, 
thme- can be littie doubt tiiat V.P. Singh'a 
ctachdown on ing buainesB was both necesstty. 
and wdNntmdfeoed. fe whether the. 

- fofiowed Ua heart widi dtdte die 
iwie .correctness. Or put another way-,, 
iitteiitioQ was baited hy fe^ 

(questioB.thitgoletvss frdm.die.eyiifenoe- 
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uncovered by the TNC is not whediiW''V:iK-- 
Singh was right or wrong in Iwocl^'.1^:.* 
crackdown, but whether he posseasedthebiim.^ 
to run this cradidown eifectivdy. The 
main conclusion is that the noto Rail 
his time to higher purwits while hfe dfig^dy iMdti 
subordinate, the mifitary-mdustachiolM IwiinV 
Lai yielded his department’s indepenifence:to-. 
Gurumurthy’s seductions. 

^ould V.P. Singh ^ve afiowed d|^ ^ 
happen? Or should he have taloeo • 

interest in his ministry to put a stop tolt? jUf'^ 
take the line—as some of the Rap’s adn^ra 
do-^that a minister can’t be held responsibly fer:. 
each of his subordinate’s actions, then sure^ bs 
must accept the respon^bility for having pfeked 
tiK wrong man for a sensitive job? bistead, V.p, 
Smgh has spmt the thne since the 'TNR was . 
tabled, defending aU of Bhure Lai’s actioitt in the 
mai^ <rf some feudal overtord giaranteea^ 
the integrity of a somewhat backw^ safrapi hfi 
the middle of December, he even told an 
incredulous press that Bhure Lid wbidd wfe an . 
election in Afiababad, femds dtiwii. 

Never mind adniniatrative accountabifty, ids 
statements seem to supgeat, we’ll fight thia one 
Oti SJ^pofitic^ Jevd. - 

itaemndsfikeonehettofawaytonm 
tfie en|onsement depaffaneht. 


G iven this background, you need only be 
margilnaliy .bnghter thiui Bhure Lai to see 
wdiy the TNR exposes the Express and why the.' 
paifer must take valuable space away fimm Ravi 
Shankar’s oae-hwxhedth attack on Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi’s Italian origfaw and give it over instead to an. 
angry attack on ’HdC's credibility. If the Ex- 
firen’s mders Ore to retain their faith in the 
pape/a credfiniity—then, the commission .must 
be.^saedfiedi 

-Nor ia it dffiaik to see why the conmhmon’a 
idytiKcton need, to characterise it as s poWerfid 
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TAX SAVING SCHEME FOR 

Companies Individuals. Firms and HUFs with income 
assessable foi tax under the head “Profits and Gains 
from Business or Profession” as covered under 
Section 32 AB of Income Tax Act, 1961 

• Deposits under the Scheme are deductible upto 
20% of the taxable income. 

• To be eligible, deposits should be made within 

6 months of closure of assessee's accounting year or 
before filing of tax return, whichever is earlier 

• Amounts deposited will earn interest at 10% p.a. 
Interest will be credited to the depositor s bank account 
on 31 St March every year, without Tax Deduction at 
Source and can be freely withdrawn tor any use 

• Principal amounts of deposits can be withdrawn after 
One Year for the purchase of plant and machinery, 
computers etc for the business or profession of the 
assessee or lor other eligible purposes. 


• Withdrawals even for other purposes as allowed under 
Section 32 AB are permitted Deposits can be made by 
sending application by post along with Bank Draft or 
Crossed Account Payee Cheque drawn in favour of IDBI 
(Outstation cheques are also accepted and cost of 
collection of the cheques will be borne by IDBI) In case of 
bank draft, date of deposit will be the date of purchase of 
the draft, subject to receipt of draft by IDBI within a 
reasonable period of 10 days from the date of purchrase 
In case of cheques, date of deposit will be the date of 
receipt of the cheque by IDBI, subject to realisation of the 
cheque. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS WRITE TO Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA. 

Bombay 400 021 or contact any of the offices of IDBI (IDBI has an 
office in every State) Details have also been sent to alKjranches 
of SCHEDULED BANKS by their Head Offices 


.4 



INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

Jolly Maker Chambers No. 2,225. Vinay K. Shah Marg, 

Nariman Point, Bombay 400 021. 
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j conspiracy involving the iiiD weight of the 
I estabUshment, if they are to pour scorn over its 
I findings. But, anyone reading the commission’s 
I report cannot fail to realise that far from being 
! 1987’8 answer to the Spanish Inquisition, it was, 
in fact, a toothless body conqioped of two tired 
old men who were unable to eve» ask a few 
questions to the prmcipai chibicters in this 
I tawdry saga., 

I Gurunnirthy, now wearing his ‘smart-lawyer’ 

I hat, (the ‘investigative reporter', ‘razor - sharp 
I acc^tant', and ‘conscience of the finance 
ministry’ headgear all bavmg apparently been 
locked away for future use), seems to have 
treated the cotimusskni as Im treated Bhure 
Lai—^tyiiig it tg) in knots over its right to 
summon him and getting away without answer¬ 
ing a surgfo, knportant questicsL Nusli Wadia 
who, convention^ wisdom tells u%has much to 
fear from a hostile government because he is an 
I industrialist, thd not ap|^ before the judges 
and sent Ram Jetlmialani over to lecture them 
instead. Hershman bad • mouthed die inquiry 
even before it beg^ told die commission to get 
lost and satisfied him^ widi sending ‘niessages 
to the bufian people' through a succession of 
breathlessly symiiathetic rep^ers. 'The Oberoi 
Hold diahi woul^t fpve the commission a copy 
of Wadia's otigipal ^ (when Hershman was 
aropnd) beddtise it had Tosf it; by sc^ 
reniarimble cc^dence even Wadia had ‘lost’ his 
copy. The /h/strated Weeiicly questioned the 
commission’s credibfiity in bold type on its 
cover; the justices huffed and puffed but there 
was Ijtdethey^QtMdo. And the.Sfafo^nm even 
refitsi^ to t^ TNC the name of die reporter 
who had interviewed Arun Shoum, loftily claim- 
mg that this cotdd be an mfringefflent of the 
freedom of the press. (A reference presumably 
to die adctjoh dHtbgmts newaphphs manage- 
■nents att'insiidtiib^ right to refi^ to give the^ 
empires byiittes.) Thd Judges nuTifo 
butiBa g^teept tifis as a M acaoapA poes afint 
tlua sbiM-jfice s.powerfid.aM viBifictivs.atiA..o( 
the ptlaU^^iiiept fo eodon? ’ ■ 
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been suspected: the 
or^ of this aisle 
HekiRaffliiath 
GoenijeaiKiNiisli 
Wadia’s ohsessien 
wWiDMiiiHiai 
Amhinieiid 
ReRMCC.M^,Rls 


hiteKliRQt^ 

principle inveived 
haeinereledowiih 
peiyiivrpnwii 


T hose that the cotpmiaaiiaA eKp^'h^r 
chosen to defend ^bemselves ^ atthdlilHii- 
the judges head-at ltiarwwnot'enoa|dt.^i|i^{ 
that they disagree with the comtni8sion''s 
sions or dispute its. inte^etatioh of the Smi i 
regarding commissions of inquiiy.-' rnstead,'^/. 
judges themselves must be attacked; portraj^i 
as servile lackeys of a corrupt estabBsteo^^; 
intent on helping tbefr master conceal I^' 
millions. It does not matter to the commfo^'S'.' 
detractors that they are attacking the very 
integrity of the Supreme Court, one of the fow 
institudons of our ^mocracy that still functiofiSi'' 
however feeble, it may seem. The unforttmiis'jt 
Thakkar has now been dismissed as a goven^ 
ment-sto(^ but even those, who have a vest^. 
interest m demolishing the commission’s cre<^ 
bility, must know that the Chief Justice, of Iix& 
told the government that he wanted to place 
another jud^ on dip commission and ilomi^<fod 
Natarajan hiniself. To dismiss the comn^iSiOfr'jM 
a command performance, iris necessary to cast 
aspersions on the integrity (rf both Chief Justice 
Pathak and Justice Natarajaa It is a measure of. 
how low we have sunk, diat the TNC’s detrac¬ 
tors have not hesitated to do this. The old 
by which politics used to be played no longer 
seem to apply; if it helps your case, then yqo Can 
call the entire Bench a bunch of crooks!' 

It is only this total lack of concern f^r- 
standards and a disavowal of aD ndes .that -ain 
explain the behaviour of some pc^ticians and 
section of the press in 1987. Only then (foes it 
seem quite acceptable to encourage political 
adventurism on the ^ of the same Presi^^ 
on whom the Opposition and the media Qntfodiirig ' 
the Indian Express) heaped ridicule and d^ion 
a few monAs before. If he can be persua^ ter 
pressure Rajiv—and perhaps, even . disnp8s 
him—then he’s not su<A a t«d fellow, after idL 
Never nund, if in the process, the constitutional 
system gets derafied. 

Similarly,it is not ehc^gh to argue that payees 
were made in the Befors deal (which, in itself, 
seems indisputable); the gun itself must be. 
discredited. And if tl^ means discretfiting aH 
. generals, and dvil servants who selected it, ahd 
still defend it, weB then, that's just too bad, 
Surely, itis notnecessaytobeasupportrarof 
ftps ineffechfol and ifoke^ty^reipqie to'see tte 
dam^e that su^ biimmt does to Indian 
tfe^ocracy? Thefregw^ the 

fpet that the regfoie ift^ seeins powerless to 
stem the rot. There is he hope of its ever beir« 
aUe to defend the mstitutidns of our democracy, 
when it is so singulatiy unable to defend even its 
own credibility. Each time it mounts an attack on 
its enemies, it exhibits a bizarre propensity to 
shoot itself in the calf: and judging by some of its 
recent actions, it doe.sn't even care that much for 
the institutions of democracy, anyway. 

Where, one wonders. wiB it all end? How 
much more must the fabric of our democracy be 
shredded so that corporate vendettas and poBtio 
a| poker games can be played out? 

< Never before wassuchahighpri<;epaid.by 
so many to achieve so Bttie for so few. 
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From the NIC File 



18th century copper vase was found 


Sundar Vaswani, Age; 36, burgled. Everything else intact. 

Avid collector. Lover of art books. This week he made an important 
Owns Hussains crystal tableware, decision in his life. He had a meeting 
expensive Persian carpets. with National Insurance. 

Open and trusting by nature. Sundar Vaswani has realised the need 

Welcomes friends and strangers for protecting his life’s possessions 


alike to his flat. Last week when through a National Insurance 


he returned from a tour, his engraved Householders’ Policy.* 



* Our new Householders Insurance Policy covers loss or oamage of household goods due to fire and other allied perils including, not, strike or 
malicious act, storm, tempest flood and inundation, including Burglary Housebreaking. Larceny or Theft. In addition, cover can be selected under 
ten other sections as per the choice of the Insured.on payment of additicnal premium These covers are All Risks, Plate Glass. Breakdown of 
Domestic Appliances T V sets Pedal Cycles. Hospitalisation and Public Liability and also Burglary Housebreaking, Larceny or Theft 


CLARiONC-NlC'^S 



For further information, please contact any of our offices 

National Insurance Company Limited- 

(A Subsidiary of General Insurance Corporation of India) 

Putting service first - 
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I3espite her tali claims 

that she was content being 
second “wife" to Sreekant 
Nahata, Jaya Frada tried to 
commit suicide. The actress 
was admitted to hospital in an 
unconscious state and her 
so-called illness was stated 
to be caused .by an overdose 
of sleeping pills. Reportedly 
Jaya’s inability to conceive a 
child when Sreekant’s first 
wife has borne her third one 
has left the actress with a 
feeling of insecurity. But 
Sreekant and Jaya are de¬ 
nying rumours of any split 
between them, but the 
grapevine is abuzz with 
rumours that ail is not well. 

I^amalahasan has won the 
admiration of none other than 
superstar Amitabh Bach- 
chan. Fushpak, a silent film 







Sreekant Nahata and Jaya Prada: maintaining a facade 


plexes Kamal is the fact that Kh 
no one in Bombay respects ex( 
his talents. He has not got a Dir 
single film in hand. her 

flllT 

D off] 
implc IS on cloud nine Mn 

these days. The actress who con 
had been written oft ever thai 

since she came back to films a b( 
for the second time, is having just 
the pleasure of proving her trej 

critics wrong. After ten ing 

years of domesticity, when wai= 

Dimple arrived on the sliow to s 
biz scene with two children, spa 

the film industry did not wel- of L 
come her with open arms for Insi 
fear of arousing Rajesh her 

Dimple Kapadia: all eet to become No. 1 


Khanna’s wrath. With the 
exception of Sagar, in which 
Dimple drew crowds with 
her topless scene, all her 
films bombed at the box- 
office. ZakhmiSher, Lava, 
Manzil Manzil and Altbaar 
confinned the critics’ opinion 
that Dimple’s was the case of 
a beauty w^ithout talent. But 
just when the beautiful ac¬ 
tress lierself started believ¬ 
ing that her future in films 
was jinxed, fortune decided 
to smile on her. The sudden 
spate of success in the form 
of Jnsaniyat ke Dushman, 
Insaaf, and Kaash has made 
her hot property. Reported¬ 


ly, she is all set to oust 
Sridevi from the No. 1 posi¬ 
tion. These days the choicest 
of banners are hers and she 
is teamed with none other 
than Amitabh Bachchan. She 
has even been signed up by 
Kumar Shahani fo play Anna 
Karenina in a film of the same 
name. Haopy days are here 
I again for Dimple. 

Success seems to have 
gone to Vinod Khanna's 
head—and to his belly. The 
newly resurgent star who, 
just a year ago, was a mental 
wreck has now become arro¬ 
gant and overwei^t. Most 
evenings, an inebriated 
Vinod can be found on the 
dance-floor of the Taj’s 1900 
groping assorted socialites 
and models. He is also com¬ 
ing late to the sets, treating 


Kamal: whara are tha fllma? 

starring Kamal has won acco 
lades from all sides. Amitabh 
has seen the film five times 
and is believed to have told 
his friend Habib Nadiadwala, 
“I just can’t get over it. I 
can't believe that an Indian 
actor can do such a fabulous 
job. ’’ Rajendra Kumar who 
saw the film and immediately 
i bought the rights, can talk of 
I nothing but Pt/shpa/f these 
days. “I am not saying this 
because I am interested in 
the commercial aspect of it, 
but as an impartial viewer I 
must say 1 have not seen a 
film like this in the last twen¬ 
ty years, ’’ he said. Shabana 
Azmi too, is keen to work 
with Kamal ever since she 
saw the film. Despite all 
these encomiums, what per- 




Vinod Khanna with Farha: 
Chang# of Imaga 

his old friends like dirt and 
failing to keep appointments. 
What happened to the nice, 
decent, Vinod Khanna of old? 

^^ohiji, the beautiful 
daughter of Hema Malini in 
Ek Chadar Main Si was seen 
again as Vivek Vaswani’s sis 
ter in the serial Nai Dis- 
hayen. Stardom was coming 
to this youngster slowly and 
steadily, but Sohni wanted to 
make it big and fast! Re¬ 
portedly she has signed up 
for a film titled Daisy, which 
according to some sources is 
a porno film. Since Sohni 
herself asserts that the film 
is a “clean one”, critics have 
to wait for its release to give 
a fair judgment. 0 







llsyesh Khanna has f^en 
prey to the charms of the 
small screen. On realising 
that he could never recap¬ 
ture the charisma of the 
mere sapnon ki raw kab 
aayegi tu days, he very right¬ 
ly decided to try his luck on 
the small screen. Despite the 
fact that the pilot episode of 
his serial Aadha Sach Aadba 
/hoof was rejected, Rajesh 
did not lose heart. Instead he 
went and reshot the episode 




#1 


f Xitty of Karamchand fame 
has decided to go in for a 
change of image. And how?! 
Her exotic appearance as 
“Lizu" in Isi^ane has re¬ 
sulted in a lot of head-turning 
and eyebrow-raising. The sil¬ 
ly ineffectual secretary has 
been miraculously trans¬ 
formed into a desi Modesty 
Blaise, complete with a pock¬ 
et-sized side-kick. Her weird 
get-ups, anglicised Hindi and 
ear-shattering war cries in 





and this time . 
Doordarshan 
approved. The 
hilarious serial 
starring Shafi Inamdar, 
Archana Furan Singh and 
Rajesh Puri will have 
the ex - superstar himself 
presented the first 
episode. So Rajesh's 
“try, try... ” philosophy 
to life has paid off. 

Good times are ahead for 
Uday Shankar Pani. The 
director who had arrived 
with a bang on the showbiz 
scene is basldng in the glory 
of successes like Shingora 
stari^ international star 
Persia Khambatta, Khatar- 
tiak Irade and the slick thril¬ 
ler/azihs. Pani who had ear¬ 
lier directed the Nepalese 
superhit Satmdhna is poised 
to release his new video film 
M^Jharyhat Besides he 
Will now be directing full- 
length feature films. Small 
kreen viewers will be look¬ 
ing forward to superhits by 
P^ni on the big screen too! 
One certinly hopes that they 
not be let down. 


crop) Rajesh Khanna; (above) 
Archana Puran Singh: old 
favourites, new venture 


Suahmlta I from aecretary to thief 

this P. G. Wodehouse adapta¬ 
tion, could raise the blood 
pressure of many a viewer. 
The first episode was all 
; sound and fury, and how the 


I elly viewers sighed with 
relief when Dheeraj Kumar's 
serial Adalat came to a dose. 
The serial with a legal wrang¬ 
le in every episode was no¬ 
thing more than a courtroom 
farce. Despite the fact that 
Adalat had a cast of stars like 
Tariq, Pallavi Joshi, Beena 
and Dheeraj Kumar himself, 
it failed to keep viewers 
dwake for the serial. Viewers 
waiting for a peek at Yes 
Prime Minister, the BBC 
serial, were in for disappoint¬ 
ment, and had to regale 
themselves instead, with in¬ 
sipid documentaries or re¬ 
ports on the Festival of the 
USSR in Bombay. Whether 
political considerations will 
lend to the scuttling of this 
serial remains to be seen. 

If serials can turn flop stars 
into national celebrities, they 
can certainly help a star to 
keep his charisma alive. This 
is what producers of Amitabh 
Bachchan’s films seem to be¬ 
lieve. Recently tele-viewers 
were treated to song ex¬ 
cerpts from Kaalia and Silsi- 
la, two Amitabh starrers. 
Reportedly these publicity 
gimmicks will pave the way 
for a house full release of the i 



superstar's much awaited 
Shahenshah, which is also 
fodng threats of sabotage 
and l^cott from the anti- 
Amitabh lobby. So Amitabh, 
the greatest superstar in re¬ 
cent times, must resort to 
the small screen for national 
exposurel | 

P. CMtenya 
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Your future in 19 
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BEGINNING 1 JANUARY 1988 BY AMRITLAL 


March — 20 April) You will have to utilise 
your will power to avoid temptations which might 
trouble. Since stomach ailments are 
I you must keep a control over your diet If you 

I have children, you might have to take them .to your 

I doctor quite a few times The domestic front will not be peaceful. 

I Since you will be running short of money, better control your 
expenses. Decisions regarding property matters should be 
! deferred. You will have a few legal problems. All professionals 
I should be cautious in their dealings. Employees should be 
I extremely careful while dealing with their superiors. This is not a 
good period for romance, matrimonial plans should be avoided. 
Lucky mimberc: 4. 5, and 9 
Favourable directions: North and east 
Favourable months: February and November 

TAURUS (21 Aprll~20 May) You will be successful 
on every front Your enemies will not be able to 
harm you in any way. Even though there may be 
minor ailments, your health will improve. Your 
child’s success in examinations wifi bring you much 
happiness. During the latter part of the year, speculative ventures 
will enhance your position Now is the time to invest In real estate. 
For employees, there will be unexpected promotions. Working 
women will do especially well. Businessmen will make a lot of 
profits. Lovers must be prepared for wedding bells. Students are 
likely to meet a scholar of great tame. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 8 
Favourable directions: West and east 
Fevoureble months: January and April 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) This is a year of mixed 
M fortunes. You will be able to realise some of your 
^ J ambitions. Any Inclination towards extravagance 
should be checked Immediately. Be careful about 
your health because stomach ailments and slee¬ 
plessness are likety to trouble you. There will be peace on the 
domestic front throughout the year. Losses by way of theft and 
deceit are likely. Do not Indulge in speculative ventures. Property 
transactions wil) be satisfactory. This is not a particularly good year 
for professionals. Women are likely to take up some social 
work—this will not only help them to gain a lot of experience, but 
will also give them immense satisfaction. 

Lucky mimbere: 2. 5 and 6. 

Favoanble dlrecthmi; Southream and east 
Faveurable neelim: b^arcb and August 


CANCER (21 June -^^20 July) You will gain a lot of 
knowledge and experience. A success in legal 
matters Is likely. You will be burdened with un- 
wanted liabilities and commitments. Even though 
the entire year will not be ene of prolonged 
suffering, you might suffer from some ailment off and on. Chronic 
sufferers should consult the best doctor The domestic front will 
be peaceful. However, your child's heath may cause you some 
anxiety. Do not take part In speculative ventures under any 
circumstances. The year may not be encouraging for profession¬ 
als. There will be mixed results In property transactions. Romance 
and marriage are not well signified in the first part of the year. 
Lucky numbsrt: 1, 6 and 9 
Favourable dlraeUoos: South and west 
Favourable months: April and December 

LEO (21 July-20 August) Avoid speculations from 
August to December. Businessmen and profes^ 
careful about your health tilt 
gHTR ^ theendof July. After this period your health may still 
give you some problems, but do not worry because 
the complaints will be of a minor nature. The domestic front will 
remain peaceful throughout the year. For employees, there will be 
a chan^ of fortune between mid May and mid July. This Is a 
particularly favourable year for women. Love and marriage are 
Indicated In the first part of the year. Your talents and abilities will 
be recognised. 

Lucky numbcra: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable dirccUoiic: East and south 
Favourable montbs: January and May 

Aueust—20 September) Even though 
Saturn is not in your favour, your health will be in a 
good condition. During the latter part of the year, it is 
health of your spouse which will demand care 
and attention. Chronic sufferers will experience 
some Improvement this year. Even though your financial pros¬ 
pects are bright, you must avoid speculative ventures. AD 
profemiionals will do wefL For public sector employees a 
promotion is likely, Businessmen will earn protits.Thls is a good* | 
year (or proceeding with rrmtrlmonlal plans. Artists will do:. ^ s 
exceedingly wall. Students who are appearing for examinations I 
wW ooma out with flying colours. j 

UilV MMilwra; 4 a and 8 
[MMbOill.dNieMii; .8oud> and north 

July. 





a LIBRA (21 8eplsmbar-20 October) Your financial 
prospects are bngni, especially during the first part 
of the year. Speculative deals will yield profitable 
results. But do not be extravagant. Property transac¬ 
tions will be favourable. You may even acquire new 
property during the first halt of the year. Employees can look 
forward to a promotion a transfer to a place of their choice. This 
IS a favourable yearTor professionals and businessmen. Affairs of 
the heah will culminate in a wedding. You may befriend a member 
of the opposite sex. Students will need to put in some extra work if 
they want success in competitive examinations. All of you will 
enjoy perfect health throughout the year but you are advised not 
to take unnecessary risks. The domestic front will be peaceful 
Social engagements will keep you busy 
Ludgr numbers: 5 . 7 and 9 
Favourable dlreetlons: North-east and south-west 
Favourable months: March and April 

SCORPIO (21 October—20November) Your financial 
prospects are more or less satisfactory. During the 
' spending more than 

you can afford and at times It may be difficult to 
make both ends meet. Between August and De¬ 
cember, you can gamble a little. High blood pressure and 
muscular ailments may trouble you for a while but they will not be 
a source for worry. The domestic front will be peaceful. The third 
quarter of the year is favourable for litigations For employees, the 
second half of the year is more favourable than the first. 
Businessmen wlH fare well. Social engagements will Increase. 
This is a good year for students appearing for examinations, 
especially all those who have pursued technical courses. A 
member of the opposite sex will go out of the way to help you. 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 4 and 8 
Favourable dfrectkm: East and north 
Favourable monllis: July and September 

MGITTARIUS (21 November—20 December) Your 
prospects will remain bright till the end of 
July. Betivoen August and December, you may run 
^ money. Guard against extravagance to- 
wards the year end. You will benefit from property 
transaction 8 --you may even be able to build a palatial house. 
Those who are unemployed can surely look forward to good Jobs 
in the first quarter. For businessmen, and government servants, 
this Is 0 prpdur^e yeqr. Take care of your health. The domestic 
fron^JO rerpeip pSabefuT During the second half of the year, your 
cJtikff hewi cause some concern. Social workers wilt enjoy 

increased populc^ and influence. Employees can look forward 
to faydera flW their auperiors. Students will do well in their 

for romance and marriage. 


^*^*'*^®*'^ (21 Decumbar—20 January) Your health 
not be satisfactory during the first seven 
& nionths. Chronic sufferers need to take special care 

of themselves. You will have to strive hard to 
maintain domestic harmony. Between September 
and December, you can gain by way of gambling. By keeping a 
close watch on your finance, you can end the year o’n a happy 
note. Property transactions may not be too bright. For employees, 
this Is not an exceptional year. Businessmen will find the second 
half of the year to be more favourable than the first. Recognition of 
merit and hard work, increased knowledge In the company of 
learned men and success In the field of arts are Indicated In the 
second half of the year. Working women will have to lie low this 
year. 

Lucky numbers: 5 , 7 and 9 

Favourable directions: South-east and north-west 

Favourable months: September* and October 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 Fubruaiy) Good health 
prevails throughout the year. The home front will be 
peaceful. This is a satisfactory year for all financial 
matters. For the first six months, speculative ven- 
iStLaa-iSd tures will yield rich dividends. Property disputes will 
be resolved amicably. You may even acquire new property at the 
beginning of the year. All professionals will do well. For 
policemen, soldiers and paramilitary personnel, the year holds 
bright prospects. Romance is Indicated. Matrimonial plans can be 
pursued. This is a particularly beneficial year for employees. 1 
Students wil do well In their examinations. Science and engineer¬ 
ing students will find the year to be particularly favourable. Social 
engagements will keep you busy. A change of residence 1$ 
Ilkely.Guard against people who might deceive you. 

Lucky numbers: 3. 7 and 9 
Favourable diractlens: East and west 
Favourable montbi: January and April 

PISCES (21 Fabraary —2S March) Financial prospects 
are bright during the second half of the year. During 
the last few months of the year you will be 
undertaking new ventures which will in due time 
yield rich dividends. The stars are favourable for 
property transactions. Public sector employees will be able to 
realise thpir ambitions during the course of this year. For 
businessmen, the second half of the year v^l be more favourable 
than the first. Your health will give you no oause for oomplaint 
Minor aliments can be treated quickly. Even chronic sufferers wHI 
enjoy reasonably good health. You will not hove to work hard to 
maintain peace at home. There will be opportunities for women to 
improve their positions— both socially and economically. The lime 
is ideal for romance. 

Lucky numbers; 4 6. and 6 

Faveurabla dlractloiii: North and west 1 

FavouraUa monlto: Auouwt , | 



ODDSANDTRENDS 


The Lord helps those who 
help themselves. Despite the 
fact that Prabha Shah has 
been bom deaf and mute, 
she has not allowed herself 
to wallow in self-pity. Ever 
since she won an award for 
painting in a major exhibition, 
she decided never to look 
I back. Her paintings are a 
I reflection of her own inner 
I world and she uses, it to 
j express herself. Prabha is 
I not concerned with simply 
putting down on canvas what 
she sees around her. What 
makes her paintings unique is 
the fact that it is abstract and 
surreal. Her ^Isolation’ is not 
romantic, instead she is con¬ 
cerned with the withered 
leaves in a bed of green. Her 
work is an amalgamation of 
the conventional and the 
modem. Introspecting and 
creating simultaneously, 
Prabha Shah has won acco- 



Pribha Shah; a brush wrhh fama 


lades for her work. The one 
she cherishes most is the 
comment that '...She 
(Prabha Shah) is not a deaf 
person who paints but a pain¬ 
ter who happens to be 
deaf.We wish her all the 
best in her search for excell¬ 
ence. 


' There's good news for 
I theatre lovers. The ‘new 
playiraghts festival' will be 
held in Pune from this 
month. The festival will have 
four productions which will 
he evaluated by senior play¬ 
wrights directors and cri¬ 



tics. Since January 1985, 
Theatre Academy, Pune has 
been running a ‘playwrights 
workshop' for young Marathi 
playwrights. During the last 
three years, 12 new play¬ 
wrights were selected and 
commissioned to write 
Marathi plays on any subject. 
Among the luminaries 
attending the festival are Vi- 
jay Tendulkar, Mohan 
Agashe, Satyadev Dube and 
others. 


Is it a message of condo¬ 
lence? 0 r just an example of 
the Englishman's brand of 
wry humour? Find out for 
yourself: 


“Dear Tulsi, 

We offer our deepest sym¬ 
pathy in this your diuicest 
hour and want to help you 
get over this sad 
loss...Please face the future 
with fortitude.. .and in four 
years time you will be able to 
start all over again." 

If you have not suspected 
what the scientists at the 
Paterson Institute for Cancer 
Research are mourning in 
the above letter to their Indi¬ 
an colleague Tulsi Mukheijee 
of the Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre, excerpts 
from his reply will leave you 
in no doubt. 



THIS INDIA 


• HOWRAH Of late, burglars have adopted a novel 
method to commit thefts in the town. Trained monkeys are 
helping their masters to enter homes. The monkey is 
usually sent m through the window and it then opens the 
window by removing the latch. After that it becomes easy 
tor anyone to enter the room —The Statesman (P.V. 
Seshadri. Calcutta) 

• NORTH GUWAHATl Gobinda Sarmah, a Nepali youth, 
aged 35 committed suicide when he was informed of the 
birth of hrs fourth daughter Sarmah, a father of three 
daughters had told his wife that he would commit suicide if 
arK)ther female child was born to them—The Assfamf 
Tribune (D. Bhattachariee. Itanagar) 

• HYDERABAD A writ petition was heard in court ques¬ 
tioning the proposed life confinement of nine women In a 
monastery at Eluru by a Roman Catholic bishop. The 
bishop had announced that the women would be impris¬ 
oned to provide peace and sdlace to mankind and also to 
reduce sin in this world. What is more shocking Is that nine 
graves had already been dug for the hapless victims. As 
and when each women died, the remaining women would , 
bury the dead-/nd/an Express (V.V. Kadam, bangalore) 

• POLUR: While working in his field. Boopathy an aqrlcui- 
tunst was bitten by a snake. Hearing his cries, neighbours 
rushed to his aid. They beat up the shake, dressed 
Boopathy's wound and put him on a cart along with the 
'dead* snake. But on the way to hospital, the snake bit.;, 
Boopathy again. This time he swooned—fnd/fv? 

<P.S. Padmanabhan, Madras) 

Pitft Rs 30 for ffw ifliiry gwon finf _ , • 


“Dear CoUeagues, I 

I am grateful for the | 

condolences.. .little did you 
realise that the same be¬ 
reavement would befall you 
in less than 72 hours. Who 
would have thought that your 
immature excitement after 
humbling the world ! 

champions.. .would be so j 

high as t(f cause death to I 

your national pride.. .We In¬ 
dian Tigers have had our 
time.. .and, next time it will 
be the turn of the British 
Lions." 

That"s how England and ( 

India consoled themselves 1 

after losing out to Australia in 
the Reliance Cup . | 


It was a difScult decision to 
make. When the bevy of 
beauties strode down the 
cat-walk at a beauty contest 
in Calcutta's Tollygunge 



OIndrIlla: sv»He beauty 


Curtis Queen and Princess 
who would later vie for the 
Miss India title at tl^e end of 
this month. Eventually Din- 
drilla Choudhury managed to 
floor the judges with her 
charm and poise and bagged 
the glittering crown. Pretty 
Isha Ghosh was a dose run¬ 
ner-up. The contest was fol¬ 
lowed by a scintillating Park 
Avenue fashion show pro¬ 
duced by Indian National 
Theatre, in which the top 
models of Bombay's fashion 
world partkripated. One 
hopes that OindriOa and Isha 
will fnana^ to chann the 
audiences at the Miss India 
showaSweO. 
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BACK TO 
I PLAYING 
MQR’S 
SHADOW 

A fter more than a month 
in cold storage, Tamil 
‘ Nadu food minister S. 

; Ramachandran is back in ac¬ 
tion. When chief minister 
MGR went to Delhi on 17 
; December to meet Rajiv 
, Gandhi, the shrewd en- 
I gineer-tumed-politician, 
"'Little Ramachandran" as he 
is known, found himself 
doing a familiar job—playing 
MGR*8 shadow. After being 
identified that way for so 
many years, especially in dis¬ 
cussions on Sri Lanka, the 
food minister suddenly found 
himself out of favour with the 
j moody chief minister after 
his return from the US in 
October. Not only was his 
rival Veerappan reinducted 
into the cabinet, but was also 
given portfolios taken away 
from him. MGR was also fed 
with stories of how the food 
minister, a Vanniyar, had 
lent covert support to the 
Vanniyar*s road block agita¬ 
tion in September which 
turned violent, claiming 11 
lives. But during his talks 
with Vanniyar Sangam in 
November, MGR was told 
by the representatives of the 
association that S. 
Ramachandran had betrayed 

S. Ramaefuindran: back In favour 



their cause. And when MGR 
had to go to Delhi to discuss 
the Sri Lanka issue he had to 
turn to the only expert on the 
subject and the best com¬ 
municator in his cabinet—his 
namesake. 

EKANTAIAH 
REFUSES TO 
COOPERATE 

A mini crisis was averted 
once again by Ramak- 
rishna Hegde recently. But 
these mini crises are coming 
fast and furious at him these 
last few days. The latest 
controversy, right on the 
heels of the loan mela upset, 
was the three day resigna¬ 
tion drama staged by H. 
Ekantaiah, the cooperation 
minister. Ekantaiah was 
cheesed off because Hegde 
had undercut his nominee for 
chairman of the Land De¬ 
velopment Bank, and on 
principle, dedded to hand in 
his papers. Ekantaiah's mood 
had to be taken seriously, 
because as one of the 
memorialists who had chal¬ 
lenged Hegde last year, he 
still could put on his 'dissi¬ 
dent badge' if he so wished. 
And so Hegde mollified him 
and the minister emerged 
from the meeting dissatisfied 
but no longer inched to quit 
the ministry. ‘At least for the 
time being,' or so he said. He 
left another rope dangling by 
adding that he would spe^ 
out later. Speculation is rife 
that ‘later* would be next « 
month, when he is dropped ^ 
from the ministry in the 
much talked about reshufQe, 
when the cooperation minis¬ 
ter can openly show his non- 
cooperation with the party 
leadership once again. 


ESCAPADES 

OFA 

SON-IN-LAW 

W hite the press and the 
Opposition are obses¬ 
sed with the doings of NTR*s 
famous son-in-law Chandra- 


V.'\ 


wm 




Htgda: misuse of power? 

babu Naidu, the escapades of 
the chief minister’s other 
son-in-law Naren Rajan have 
gone almost unnoticed. The 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial j 

Development Corporation i 

(APIDC), which had obtained 
licences to manufacture 
cordless telephones and 
electronic equipment, in a fit 
of generosity transferred the 
licences to Mr Rajan. Furth¬ 
er, it also waived the earnest 
money deposit in this regard. 
When this inregularity was 
raised in the Assembly by 
the Opposition, Mr Rama 
Rao, typicafiy, announced 
that the activities of the 
APIDC since its inception 
would be investigated by a 
House committee. 

NTR: fits of favouritism 



DOES HEGDE 
FAVOUR THE 
LIQUOR 
BARONS? 

T he Hegde government is 
once again in trouble 
over its nemesis: alcohol. In 
a recent report the Public 
Undertakings Committee 
(PUC) has been ranting ab¬ 
out the way the government 
has preferred private che- 
mic^ units over its own two 
companies when allotting 
alcohol. The Mysore Sugar 
Company and the Mysore 
Acetate and Chemic^s, 
which uses the alcohol to 
make acetic acid, have seen^ 
their share decline by four 
lakh litres since the Hegde 
government took over, while 
^e private units have 
flourished with seven times 
more than their share in '82. 
Interestingly, the private 
chemical units have been 
under constant attack for 
allegedly diverting their alco¬ 
hol quotas to the bquor 
barons of Karnataka. And for 
that reason, 85 units were 
recently ordered to be shut 
down by the new excise 
commissioner, K.K. Mishra, 
vriio replaced the controver¬ 
sial J. Alexander, home 
secretary. 










SPOTLIGHT 


The Swamy 
who acts 

I t was a performance which 
would liave done any veter¬ 
an actor proud. Not that 
Manjunath is not a veteran 
of sorts: the ten-year-old has 
already performed in 33 Kan¬ 
nada filrns, a television serial 
and one Hindi film, Utsav. In 
fact, when his name was 
announced for the best child 
artiste’s award for his superb 
portrayal in Swamy and 
Friends^ it came as no sur¬ 
prise. Neither to viewers 



Manjunath: tha littta vataran 


who have seen the Shankar 
Nag directed-film, based on 
R.K. Narayan’s book, nor to 
Manjunath himself. Said he 
about being awarded the Sil¬ 
ver Elephant at the interna¬ 
tional children’s films festival 
function in Bhubaneswar, 

“Of course, everybody said it 
was nice. And when my film 
was screened in the theatre, 

I just felt that everybody was 
liking it. “ He also has very 
definite views about Indian 
films. “I wish they would use 
a little common sense when 
they make films for chil¬ 
dren, ’’ he says. Precocious 
he may be, but he’s not 
without his child-like fascina¬ 
tion for happy ending. Re¬ 
ferring to the last episode in 
Swamy and Friends he 
wished he could have played 
the cricket match and won it 
too! 



Anosefor 

controversy 

he minister who has been 
constantly in and out of 
the news is the 34-year-old 
suave Shrikant Jichkar. 
Whether he is on one of his 
degree-hunting exploits or 
clicking photographs at the 


Indo-Soviet cultural show, 
Jichkar maintains a high- 
profile image. But one con¬ 
troversy which refuses to go 
away is the alleged murder 
attempt on him by two legis¬ 
lators in Nagpur. 

The police arrested Sunil 
Shinde and Ranjeet l)e- 
shmukh on Jichkar's word 
and they were kept in re¬ 


mand till 9 December. As 
they refused to accept bail, 
jichkar had to do some fast 
thinking: the police case was 
withdrawn and the charges 
dropped. But the matter did 
not end there. 'Fhe Shinde- 
Deshmukh duo has pressed 
for charges of breach of pri¬ 
vilege pointing out that they 
were unnecessarily detained 
by the police, who were 
obviously acting under press¬ 
ure from Jichkar. Now, Jich¬ 
kar will have to prepare him¬ 
self to face a grilling from the 
Privileges Committee and lie 
low for some time. 

Bahuguna’s green 
revolution 

dhama in the country’s 
capital is not an uncom¬ 
mon phenomenon, just as 
fasts-unto-death, which are 
conveniently broken with a 
glass of fruit juice a day or 
two later, are a common 
enough occurence in Bom¬ 
bay. But Sunder Lai Bahu- 
guna is not a run-of-the-mill 
crusader with one eye on 
publ^ity and the other on 
helping the distressed. The 
founder of the Chipko Move¬ 
ment—the slogan of which 
Bahuguna says is “ecolo^ is 
economy”—has been quietly 
creating a revolution in the 
villages and towns in the 
NorSi-east- 

For his unrelenting dedica- 


Sunder Lai Bahuguna: ralantlata cruaadar 





I 







cion in creating an awareness 
about the fragile ecological 
balance among village folk, 
and involving them in his 
programmes, Bahuguna was 
recently awarded the Right 
Livelihood Award for 1987 in 
the Swiedish Parliament. 
Considered to be the 
“alternative Nobel Prize", it 
IS a fitting tribute to a man 
who has been trying to bring 
about a new kind of ‘green 
revolution^ in the country- 
<5ide. 

The don is 
upstaged 


I n Dhanbad, the name, 
Sung Deo Singh signifies 
undiluted power, the kind 



Su^aJ Oao Singh: losing out to 
thieves 


which not only flows out of 
the barrel of a gun but also 
the heady kind enjoyed by 
politicians. For the don of the 
Bihar underworld is also a 
Janata Party MLA. And 
though his name is enough to 
terrorise citizens of 
Dhanbad, it seems that he's 
as defenceless as anybody 
else when it comes to 
self-protection. Recently, 
when the godfather of the 
Bihar mafia was on his way to 
the city from the Dum Dum 
Airport in Calcutta at about 
2.30 am his car broke down. 
Singh and his seven escorts 
got off and to their surprise 
found themselves face to 
face with armed men. Very 
soon the tnen dispersed, but 
oidy after Singh had parted 
with Rs 7^000, a gold ring, 



VIshwanathan Anand (right) at a chaaa toumamant: wondar boy 


A mum’s outburst 


and a wrist watch. So much 
for being the dreaded don 
of Dhanbad! 

The master 
ot the game 

T WO down, one more to 
go. Tcenaged Vish- 
wanath Anand is just one 
GM norm aw'ay from the 
Grand Master's title, having 
won the first in August this 
year, at the Manila tourna¬ 
ment where he was also 
crowned the junior world 
champion. He won the 
second at the Bhilwara 
Grand Masters Chess 
Tournament in New Delhi 
and also became the first 
Indian chess wiz to win a GM 
norm on Indian soil. The 
teenager is definitely on a 
winning streak and should he 
get his third GM norm, he 
will become the first Indian 
to achieve the coveted Grand 
Master title. 

Will he come up trumps.^ 
The youngster assures his 
fans that he will not rest on 
his laurels and will strive 
harder to become a Grand 
Master as soon as possible. 
Well, after the exit of the 
Little Master (even though , 
he belonged to cricket), . 
sports lovers are on the look¬ 
out for another. And who 
would be better than Anand 
to earn the title of the Little 
Grand Master.^ 


S o, she couldn't keep her 
mouth shut after all! The 
big question surrounding the 
Gwalior nuptials (see story, 
page 63) had been whether 
the bnde's grandmother, the 
Rajmata of Gwalior would 
mend fences with her son, 
the Maharajah long enough 
for the wedding to go off 
without a hitch. All seemed 
to be going well, especially 
when Sardar Angre, the emi¬ 
nence grise of the Scindia 
dispute chose to stay away 
from Gwalior. 

But hardly had the Rajma¬ 
ta retiinied to her enormous 
Lekha Vihar (her real name 
IS Lekha) estate in Delhi 
when she dug the knife in. 
Speaking to an Indian Ex- 


Vi)ay« R«)a ScliKila; 
troublatoma mothw 



press reporter, she de¬ 
nounced her own grand- \ 
daughter's wedding as ‘‘^vuL^ 
gar". Her objection, it ^ 
seemed, was not just to tfie^ 
expenditure of the Gwalior ’ 
millions but that the Madhya 
Pradesh government had > 
contributed to the budget, 
"This has never happened 
before in our family." she 
declared. “I am ashamed of 
this." Noted the Express 
sympathetically: "The 
mother was in tears", as the 
Rajmata proceeded to repeat 
her old claims that she'd not 
got her share of the Scindia 
wealth. Madhavrao Scindia, 
his hands already full with 
Arjun Singh, is keeping mum 
about his mum’s outburst. 



Morar]! Dasai: monatary gaina 


A windfall for 
Morarji Desai 

T he nonagenarian leader, 
Moraiji Desai, may 
well be languishing hi the 
political wilderness, but 
apparently his well-wishers 
have not forgotten him. The 
veteran politician, wiio turns 
93 on 29 Febmary 19S8. will 
be felicitated at a public 
meeting. The Gujarat 
unit of the Janata Partv too 
has approved of the lunction. 
But apart from the fltiwers 
and speeches, there will also 
be a small ceremony <it which 
Desai will receive a purse 
from his well-wishers. Its 
contents.^ A sum of Rs 93 
lakhs' 

ComplM by Adtt# Chatt«rjgg 


V 27 bfCfmtor 1987-^2 January 1968 
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! FRIENDS, 

I NOW FOES 

T hree bitter critics of the 
CongressfO these days 
: are former AICC(I) general 
' secretanes Najnia Heptullah, 

! Nawal Kishore Sharma and 
. Bhagwat Jha Azad. Com- 
I mented a ruling parly mem- 
j her: "1'he three are behaving 
i like sacrificial goats before a 
slaughter because they are 
all waiting for the cabinet 
reshuffle.” All three are ex¬ 
pecting cabinet posts but 
since the reshuffle has been 
delayed inordinately, they 
j are losing patience, probably 
; fearing that they will be dis- 
I appointed. Nawal JCishore 
I Shanna was overheard 
I saying in the Central Hall of 
I Parliament that there is no 
I party. Najma Heptullah has 
I also been extremely critical 
I of the government to each 
I journalist she meets. But 
i Bhagwat Jha Azad surely 
I surpasses them both. To the 
! amazement of his colleagues 
i in the Lok Sabha's Treasury 
j Benches, he shouted in one 
I voice with the Opposition 
I against the government’s de- 
I cision to send bureaucrats 
I abroad for training. Even the 
I Prime Minister was present. 

I Azad has been known to 
I be openly critical of the gov- 
j emment. On one occasion he 
j accused the government of 
j opening up the country to 
1 multinationals. For some 
I time he was pacified with the 
I post of an AICC(I) general 
i secretary. But he is discon- 
j tented again. 


FALL FROM 
GRACE 


T hai 


it Aijun Singh's stock is 
falling in Madhya 


Pradesh is becoming embar¬ 
rassingly apparent. At a pub¬ 
lic meeting the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was to address at the Lai 
Parade Ground during his 
visit to Bhopal recently, Ar- 
jun Singh had turned up ten 
minutes early. The security- 
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(From left) Azad, Nawal Kishore Sharma and Najma Heptullah: waiting for a berth 


men objected to his presence 
on the podium before the 
Prime Minister arrived. So 
he returned to his car and 
drove away. When the meet¬ 
ing began, the first to speak 
was the Madhya Pradesh 
PCCd) chief, Digvijay Singh, 
the second was a local MP, 
the third was chief minister 
Motilal Vora after which the 
Prime Minister addressed 
the gathering. Vora used an 
easy tnck to elbow out his 
arch-nval, Aijun Singh. 

When he rose to speak, he 
said that he would like to 
apologise to all those who 
had gathered for not allowing 
everybody present to speak 
since the Prime Minister was 
in a great hurry. Soon 
after his bnef speech 
the Pnme Minister 
took the mic¬ 

Arjun Singh: 
no longer the PM’t 
trouble-shooter 



rophone, and spoke for a 
short while. Aijun Singh thus 
could not address the meet¬ 
ing, much to Vora's delight. 

Earlier, Aijun Singh and 
his men were not allowed to 
get near the Pnme Minister 
at the airport, 

ACTION 

REPLAY 

A somewhat embarras¬ 
sing incident happened 
in the USA during the Prime 
Minister’s recent visit. When 
the PM had gone to lecture 
at Harvard, a group of angry 
Sikhs had gathered outside 
the building he was to visit 
and were shouting 
slogans in protest. 

A senior Delhi jour¬ 
nalist accompanying 
RajivGandhi appa* 
rently went up to 
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the demonstrators and 
shouted that Sikhs were kill¬ 
ing Hindus in India. An 
altercation followed. The 
angry exchanges attracted 
the attention of some Amer¬ 
ican TV cameramen. An 
elderly Sikh in the crowd 
complained to them about 
the impudent manner in 
which the Indian journalist 
behaved with them. 

The whole of America 
saw those scenes on televi¬ 
sion that day, along with 
shots of the November 1984 
anti-Sikh riots and Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's body lying in state. 
Thanks to the incident, 
Americans were shown 
scenes from one of the dar- » 
kest chapters of Indian his¬ 
tory 


FERNANDES 
IS SNUBBED 

O scar Fernandes has 
been asked to keep 
away from the affairs of the 
Youth Congress. Ever since 
Gurudas Kamat assumed 
charge of the youth wing, 
Fernandes has been trying to 
influence the choice of office¬ 
bearers. But Kamat would 
have none of it arguing that 
since he was the president, it 
was kis prerogative to 
choose the office-bearers. 
But just when the cold war 
between Kamat and Fer¬ 
nandes showed signs of ex¬ 
ploding, Prime Munster Rsijtv 
Gandhi intervened and ruled 
in favour of Kamat D 
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J^ites originally bad singing voices as clear as any swan. 
But when they heard horses neighing they were envious 
and did their best to imitate them. 


In trying to acquire this new trick, they lost the ability 
they already had: they could not learn to neigh and they 
forgot how to sing**. 



Often we are asked why haven’e w^c divcrsifiecl 
into non-ent^^ineerin" activities. Our answer is simple, 

“ rhaf s oiir philosophy". 

We arc an engineering company and that is how 
we’v e always been ever since we began in IW2. 

Our purpose is singlC'-rninded: to pioneer, to lead, 
to bridge the technology gap between India and the 
world. So that Indian industry benefits - and you benefit. 

If you take a closer look, sou will see that 
there is v'ery little in engineering that doesn’t bear the 
stamp of Batliboi. Not surprising, because Batliboi 
have been building slowly, but purposefully, for 
almost a ccntur>^ All of w hich adds up to a picture; 
a total picture of an engineering company that 
believes in **Stickmg to our tunes** 



ror a century^ the engineers* engineers 


Machine 'r(K)ls 

Industrial Matcnai Handling hcjiiipment 
Environmental Engineering 
Agricultural Equipment 
Aireonditionmg & RelYigeratioii 
Project Engineering 











